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CHAPTER  XLII. 

DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES. 


ARTERITIS. 

Acute  Arteritis  of  an  idiopathic  character,  miconnected  with  traumatic 
lesion,  is  a  disease  that  has  probably  been  more  frequently  described  than  seen. 
Its  very  existence  is  indeed  by  many  considered  to  be  doubtful,  and  its  caiises, 
phenomena,  and  symptoms  are  still  unsolved  pathological  problems. 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Arteritis  is  familiar  to  every  Surgeon  in  con- 
nection with  the  contusion,  laceration,  wound  and  ligature  of  arteries,  for  it  is 
by  that  process  that,  under  the  varjdng  circumstances  of  injury  or  of  surgical 
operation  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  these  vessels  are  ultimately  and 
securely  plugged  and  obliterated.  For  a  description  of  these  processes,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XIV.  Both  the  coats  of  the  artery  and  the 
contained  blood  undergo  important  changes  in  this  disease.  It  becomes  often 
very  difficiilt  to  disassociate  one  of  these  pathological  conditions  from  the  other, 
and  to  determine  in  which  the  primary  departure  from  a  normal  state  is  to  be 
found,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  arteritis  arises  from  real  traumatic 
causes,  which  necessarily  fall  under  tlie  observation  of  the  Surgeon,  and  wliich 
serve  to  him  as  typical  cases  by  which  to  study  the  other  and  jjrimarily  less 
distinctly  marked  instances  of  the  disease. 

Formerly  pathologists  described  two  distinct  forms  of  arteritis,  viz.,  the 
Biff  me  or  Erysipelatous,  and  the  Limited,  Plastic,  or  Adhesive ;  and  tliis  view  has 
hitherto  been  adopted  in  this  work.  But  more  recent  investigations  have  led 
to  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  diffuse  or  erysipelatous  form  of 
the  disease.  The  symptoms  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  connected  are 
probably  in  reality  dependent  on  some  of  the  various  forms  of  blood-poisoning ; 
and  the  pathological  appearances  that  were  believed  to  be  indications  of  its 
existence  are  now  generally  held  to  be  the  result  of  changes  in  the  blood,  either 
during  life  or  .shortly  after  death,  giving  rise  to  various  pseudo-morbid  appear- 
ances produced  by  simple  imbibition  or  staining  of  the  arterial  coats,  causing 
them  to  become  soddened,  softened,  and  A'ariously  discoloured. 

Plastic  or  Embolic  Arteritis  may  arise  from  two  distinct  sets  of  causes  ; 
one  operating  directly  on  the  coats  of  tlie  artery  itselJ',  the  other  influencing 
them  indirectly  by  inducing  changes  in  the  contained  blood.    To  the  first 
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l^^atme  of  tiie  vessel,  and  others  that  more  slowly  influence  it,  as  the  implica- 
tion and  consolidation  of  its  coats  in  and  by  the  growth  and  pressurro 

In  the  simplest  form,  arising  for  instance  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumbur 
npon  an  artery,  the  coats  become  thickened,  and  are  fused  together,  as  it  were 
so  as  to  form  an  impervious  cord;  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease  the 
sheath  and  more  especially  the  external  coat  become  pulpy  and  vascular  with 
ettusion  of  exudation-matter  in  and  around  them.  The  middle  coat  does  not 
seem  to  undergo  any  primary  change,  but  after  a  time  becomes  contracted 
tiuckened,  and  somewhat  softened.  The  internal  coat  becomes  softened,  pulpy' 

and  staijied  by  imbibition  of  the  ' 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  In 
conssquence  of  these  changes  in  tlie 
coats,  the  vessel  loses  its  elasticity, 
and  becomes  softened  and  brittle. 
After  the  inflammation  has  existed 
a  short  time,  a  plug  or  thrombus  is 
deposited  in  the  diseased  part  of  the 
artery.   This  plug  assumes  two  dis- 
tinct forms.   It  may  be  deposited  as 
a  membranous  layer  of  decolorised 
fibriue,  usually  thin,  but  sometimes 
accumulated  in  masses,  occluding 
the  orifices  of  collateral  branches 
(Fig.  264) ;  but  most  frequently  it 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  conical 
plug,  which  completely  blocks  up 
the  vessel  at  tlie  part  inflamed, 
below  Avhich  the  calibre  of  the 
artery  is  somewhat  contracted  (Fig. 
265).     The  jjlug  or  thrombus  is 
formed  of  two  distinct  materials. 
The  middle  and  lower  parts  consist 
ot  a  mass  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  composed  of 
inflammatory  exudation-matter,  intermingled  Adth  fibrine 
deposited  upon  it  by  the  circulating  blood,  and  adhering, 
firmly  to  the  contiguous  walls  of  the  vessel.    The  upper 
portion  of  the  plug  is  black,  and  consists  of  simple  coaguliun 
deposited  upon  and  tailing  on  to  the  decolorised  mass :  it  is 
nsnally  ong,  narrow,  and  stringy,  and  is  not  adherent  to  the 
""^V"'^-    ^^'^  P^"-  "^'"•>^  permanently  to 

fot  ev  n'"'^'  ^^^"^  gradually  contrac4  upon  it  so  a.' 
to  be  eventuaUy  converted  into  a  fibro-ceUular  cord ;  or  it 
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^0  pHiLu  ly  d    Lte  r  ;/'7^       originally  formed  ;  or  they  may 
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one  of  the  soco         !^  "''T'  ^'^        '^""""^t  of  the  bluod  into 

socoadaiy  artenes,  becoming  arrested  at  some  point  of  bifurcation  or 


Fig.  264.  -Thrombosis  of 
Aorta. 


Fig-.  2(.i5.  —  Throm- 
bo.sis  of  (bo  A.xil- 
lary  Artery,  occji- 
sioiiiiipr  Gangrene 
of  H.md  and  Arm. 
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narrownng  of  the  vessel,  as  the  termination  of  the  common  femoral  or  popliteal 
iu  the  lower  extremity  or  the  axillary  in  the  upper,  and,  there  Mocking  np  the 
v  essel,  occasion  sudden  gangrene  of  the  limb.  When  thus  broken  up  and 
circulating  they  form  embola  (Vol.  I.,  p.  568).  If  one  of  these  embola  be 
driven  into  a  visceral  artery,  structural  changes  in  the  part  supplied  by  the 
vessel  will  necessarily  ensue ;  and  if  the  organ  be  one  immediately  essential  to 
life,  as  the  brain,  instantaneous  death  may  be  the  consequence  of  this  plugging 
of  one  of  its  arteries  by  a  fibrinous  mass  formed  at  and  carried  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  arterial  system. 

The  subjects  of  plastic  arteritis  and  of  embolism  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated that  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  difficrdt  to  separate  them,  and  in 
innny  cases,  when  an  artery  is  plugged  by  a  plastic  mass  with  imbibition  of  and 
etfusion  into  its  coats,  to  say  whether  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  has  become 
adherent  to  and  almost  incorporated  with  the  coats  of  the  vessel  in  conse- 
i[uence  of  primary  changes  of  an  ruflammatory  nature  taking  place  iu  them  ; 
or  whether  the  converse  has  been  the  case,  and  the  primary  change  has  taken 
place  iu  the  blood,  the  alterations  in  structure  in  the  arterial  walls  being 
,-L'Condary  to  these.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand  how  or  why  impure  or 
diseased  blood  should  select  one  particular  Kmited  patch  or  spot  iu  the  arterial 
system  upon  which  to  deposit  its  coagulmn  or  fibrine,  unless  there  have  pre- 
^  iously  been  such  changes  of  structure,  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  at  this  point 
I  if  the  arterial  walls  as  to  dispose  the  blood  to  stasis  at  this  point,  and  to 
deposit  of  adherent  blood-clot  on  the  iimer  coat  of  the  artery.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  any  such  structural  changes  as  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  itself,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  primary  change  of 
an  inflammatory  character  has  been  set  u.p  there,  iu  consequence  of  which  the 
thrombosis  and  subsequent  emboUsm  have  resulted  as  secondary  consequences. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  artery  at  some  localised  spot  may 
commence  either  iu  its  external  or  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel.  The 
Surgeon  is  familiar  with  both  these  as  startiag-poiats  for  plastic  arteritis. 
Thus,  if  an  artery  be  contused  ("Vol.  I.,  p.  199)  in  an  external  wound,  the 
inflammatory  irritation  in  which  it  participates  iu  common  with  the  other 
injured  structures  may  determine  the  thrombosis  of  the  vessel.  The  same 
ill  happen  in  cases  in  which  an  artery  has  been  cut  down  upon  and  exposed 
without  being  tied,  or  where  a  temj)orary  Ligatm-e  has  been  used. 

Plastic  arteritis  as  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  action,  beginning  in  the 
inner  coat,  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  surgical  practice,  when  a  large  artery  has 
been  tied  (VoL  I.,  p.  223). 

Any  external  agency,  then,  that  is  sufiicient  to  produce  inflammation  in  the 
external  or  internal  coats  of  an  artery,  will  be  sufiicient  to  determine  in 
the  artery  that  condition  in  virtue  of  which  the  blood  circiilating  thi-ough  it 
deposits  its  fibrine  upon  its  lining  membrane  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  thus 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  thrombosis. 

Secondary  Effects  op  Arteritis. — These  are  of  great  importance. 
Ardation,  or  even  complete  occlusion,  of  the  interior  of  the  artery  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  vessel.  This 
usually  residts  from  chronic  arteritis,  often  excited  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour 
or  by  some  other  local  initant.  As  it  ia  usually  a  slow  process,  there  is 
abundant  time  for  the  anastomosing  circulation  to  be  set  up :  so  that  tlie 
vitality  of  the  limb  or  part  supplied  by  the  diseased  vessel  is  preserved.  The 
artery  that  has  been  so  narrowed  and  closed,  ultimately  becomes  converted 
into  a  cellulo-fibrous  cord  up  to  the  nearest  collateral  branch,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  occluded  by  a  ligature. 
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_  The  tWbosis  whicli  renders  the  vessel  imperA-ioiis  hy  oUiteratintr  it  mav 
to  occur  li  the  arteritis  he  acute,  if  the  patient  he  aged,  or  if  the  plug  he  so 

may  not  he  time  or  opportunity  for  the  collateral  cii-culation  to  estahhsh  itself. 
In  other  cases,  fihrine  may  not  only  he  deposited  at  the  part  inflamed  but 
may,  m  the  form  of  emhola,  he  carried  lower  doM^  than  the  origina  L 
disease,  and  thus  accumulate  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  artery  ^he 
vesse  wm  thus  be  obstructed  at  two  points,  between  which  a  pervio;s  part 
will  l,e  mcluded.  This  double  occlusion  of  the  vessel,  I  beW  renderl 
gangrene  of  the  limb  inevitable  ;  at  least,  in  all  those  ca'ses  in  .rchThav" 
seen  mortification  result  from  arteritis,  this  condition  has  existed. 

may  fSin  b„^ cT      .   r  ^"^^^  ^^P^^^-^'  thus 

may  form  buff-coloured  deposUs       various  OTgm^s,  especially  in  the  spleen 

In  other  cases  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  a  tract  of  tissue  hein'  thu; 
plugged  by  emhola,  the  blood  in  the  veins  leading  from  the  part  wiil  coagulate 
an  this  coagula  ion,  spreading  into  veins  beyond  the  par!  primarHy  affected' 
will  cause  thrombosis  of  some  larger  veins.  Should  a  piece  of  the  tWu^ 
projecting  into  a  vehi  become  detached,  it  will  be  carried  on  in  the  cwTt^^n 
until  arrested  at  some  point,  as  in  the  Kuigs,  or,  being  arrested  in  anrobstr^ct" 
ing  a  venous  trunk,  it  may  give  rise  to  so-called  phlebitis 

STMPTOMS.-The  Loccd  Symptoms  of  arteritis  depend  ;iot  only  on  the  con 
dition  of  the  vessel  itself,  but  on  that  of  the  parts  which  it  suppK  s    The  mo"t" 
marked  are  pam  ;  some  tension  and  stiffness  of  the  aflected  1  i^b  •  a  good  dl 
of  tenderness  ;  and  a  cord-like  feeling  along  the  inflamed  vessel,  n  whTch  aSo 
a  jerlang  and  forcible  pulsation  can  be  felt.    The  pam  below  the  pirt  of  the 

™fi    1  "  rf""^'"''''  ^'"^^^        — '       indistinctly  of  two  kind^ 
up  rficial  and  deep    The  superficial  pain  is  seated  in  the  skii,  which  is  exces 
siyely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  fin.  •  to  be" 
au  upon  1  ,  just  as  is  the  case  in  neuralgia;  it  is  smarting  and  prkW  aiid  t 

Lt.     '"^^  ""Tr"'^  °f  ^^^^^^^  power.  ThTlc ; 

r  ^ -f  lancinating,  and  not  only  foUows  the  course  of  the  vessel 

hut  strikes  through  the  Hmb  in  different  clii4tions.  If  the  inflled  mii  of  th^ 
vessel  be  no  completely  occluded  by  the  plastic  plug  de^X  'S  it  tl 
VulsaUon  m  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  below  the  seat  of  the  dise^  mav  on^inL 
much  as  usual ;  hut  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  pulsation  ceXl  a 
vessels  on  the  distal  side  of  the  inflamed  spot,  and  {he  limb  grldud  I  lo  es 't 
temperature  hecomnig  of  a  dark  or  li.ad  colour,  and  coldt  ve    he  inord 
mte  sensibili  y  of  the  surface  continues.    As  the  „cne  ad;ances  W-evt" 
this  IS  lost;  the  parts,  at  tlie  time  that  they  lose  their  sensibili^  a  sLS 
the  ordinary  characters  of  dry,  shrivelled,  or  mummified  gan^rele  TtU  U 
indications  o  vitality  cease.    If,  however,  the  veins  he  plu-Ld"  a  weU  tS 

01  Uie  so-called  "spontaneous  gangrenes"  are  occasioned  (Vol.  I.  p  5--'2) 

eoi/o    T  ^-^t^e^ties,  and  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  joung 

Snt ;  ".T  ^'^"^^^  ^  ^'^^-^  ''^'^      it  has  occurred  i,;  i„di! 

P  n^ent  of   '   Ti  ^'^^"^        ''''  '"^-^t  «f  P"-  -^eritis,  inde- 

nost  elm  °f  tl^^  '^''^ts  of  the  vessel,  the  gai^gi-ene 

"fns  1  "::  ^t"?;T  "Ppere.xtremity.    Arteritis,  however,!  by  no 

Si  v23r-^  if''^'''^  mortification;   the  liability  to   the  loi  of 

depends  on  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  being  greater  when  it  take 
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place  in  the  neigliboiu'liood  of  the  large  collateral  trunks  of  the  limlD,  and 
when  it  is  of  an  acute  character,  so  that  the  anastomosing  circulation  has 
not  time  to  establish  itself.  It  also  occurs  more  frequently  when  the  arteritis 
is  idiopathic  than  when  it  is  traumatic ;  as  then  a  larger  extent  of  vessel  is 
plugged,  and  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  the  occlusion  of  the  collateral 
branches,  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  limb. 
The  embolism  of  the  terminal  branches,  by  the  plastic  matter  poured  out  at  the 
seat  of  inflammation  and  washed  down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  is  a 
frec[uent  cause  of  gangrene. 

STKUCTUEAL  DISEASES  OF  AETERIES. 

An  artery  may  be  the  seat  of  various  Structural  Lesions,  which  play  an 
important  part,  not  only  in  giving  rise  to  ulterior  diseases  in  the  vessel  itself, 
but  in  disposing  to  various  affections  of  the  organs  which  it  supplies.  If  we 
look  on  an  artery  as  a  tiibe  composed  of  tissues  that  difler  largely  in  theii- 
organisation  and  structure,  we  must  necessarily  consider  their  diseases  to  be 
equally  varied  ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  whilst  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  external  coat,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  vital  or  nutritive  activity  of  tlie 
vessel  resides,  are  chiefly  conservative,  those  that  have  their  seat  in  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  have  a  destructive  tendency.  This  important  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  is  dependent  on  the 
relative  degrees  of  vascularity  and  of  vitality  possessed  by  these  structures. 
The  diseases  of  the  internal  coat  are  the  most  interesting  in  a  pathological 
point  of  view ;  those  of  the  external  coat  in  a  practical  one. 

The  coats  of  an  artery  are  liable  to  the  following  changes  :  —  1.  Plastic 
Deposit  on  and  imder  the  lining  membrane ;  2.  Fatty  and  Granular  Degene- 
ration ;  and  3.  Calcification. 

1.  Plastic  Deposits  on  the  fi-ee  sm-face  are  of  a  fibriao-albuminous 
character,  occurring  in  the  form  of  rounded,  semi-transparent,  and  glistening 
masses,  usually  met  with,  in  the  aorta  or  larger  arteries  around  the  mouths  of 
their  secondary  vessels,  or  of  aneurismal  sacs — not  unfrequently  appearing  to 
be  agglomerated  on  calcareous  spiculse,  and  attaining  great  thickness.  They  are 
almost  structureless,  gelatinous,  sometimes  rosy-looking,  and  cut  with  a  hard 
cartilaginous  section.  This  plastic  deposit  appears  to  come  mostly  from  the 
circidating  blood,  to  assimulate,  when  membranous,  so  closely  in  structm-e 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable  from  it, 
and  not  to  be  an  inflammatory  product.  The  plastic  deposits  on  the  attached 
surface  of  the  lining  membrane  are  opaque,  semi-transparent,  yellowish-white, 
elastic  but  hard  masses,  composed  essentially  of  ]Dlastic  matter  with  some  oily 
globules  intermixed.    These  are  subrnflammatory. 

2.  Fatty  a^d  Granular  Degenerations. — These  are  of  the  most  interest- 
ing character,  and  play  an  important  pai-t  in  arterial  diseases.  They  occur 
under  the  difi'erent  forms  of  Atheroma,  either  in  the  arterial  coats  themselves, 
or  in  the  plastic  deposits  upon  or  underneath  them. 

Character. — The  atheromatous  deposits  occur  in  vc:y  different  forms,  accord- 
inc  to  their  age,  &c.  Their  first  appearance  is  in  the  shape  of  fine  white  opaque 
streaks,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery.  As 
8uch,  they  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orifices  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  ; 
especially  along  that  part  of  the  veasel  Irom  which  the  intercostals  arise.  Here 
they  may  be  seen  at  a  very  early  age.  1  have  met  with  them  in  children  of 
three,  five,  or  seven  years  old.  As  the  disease  advances,  these  streaks  aggregate 
together  so  as  to  form  a  large,  white,  and  opaque  patcli.   The  middle  coat  now 
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oC  illeTir  V^^^^^^  rr*'""^^"''^^^*'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ™emW,  which 
".h  ch  coXont  r  1       r^^^^*""  ^^^"^  P-«-ts  a  condition 

thP        1  ?  steatomatous  deposit "  of  Scai:pa  and  Hodgson  In 

^^^^j  t^^^^^^  converted  Lo  a  pultleous  or 

veuZ  '  fl  .7^^,«o«i'^t"^ies  undergoing  complete  liquefaction  into  a 
yeUow  creamy  fluid,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  true  pus  These 

he  Wd  tf  1  e  ?     ^holesterine.  The  softened  atheromatous  patch  wHl 

micldie  coats  of  the  artery,  usually  of  a  more  or  less  oval  shape 
At  the  same  time  when  the  changes  just  described  are  go  ng  on  in  the  coats 

the  nf"'  '^^^^-^  P^^^-  ^  the^oi^ection  betren 

tLvte—  ^^^'^'^^^  '^^^ts  at  the  edge  of  the  atheromatous  patch:  he^e 

ne^4noTbfl';T"^°T''T*^"  by  inflammatory  action,  so  that  the 
one  cannot  be  peeled  away  from  the  other,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  softened 
atheroma  between  the  two  membranes  is  arrested.  Thus  also  when  the 

Ztl  Tt'^'  T'^''        "'^^  -  wa;rj  awa,tyTh1 

cmrent  of  the  circulation,  the  infiltration  of  the  blood  between  it  and  the 

prel'uVr  °'  ^'^^^  -       -^^^  «f        Ltery  L 

tivf  rdtmf  tn"/^'  i-temal  and  midcUe  coats  of  the  vessel  are  destruc- 
tive and  tend  to  Its  rupture;  but,  coincidently  with  these,  the  external 
mliJaTwr  h  l"^'""'  and  indurated  by  the  deposit  of  plLtic  e^dXe 
material,  which  becomes  developed  into  comiective  tissue,  this  stren^henin' 
th    softened  and  weakened  artery  by  the  formation  of  a  new  layer  ff  to^h 
and  firm  tissue  on  its  outside.    It  is  especially  opposite  the  deeper  aM  more 
e  oded  atheromatous  patches  that  this  consolidation  of  the  external  coat  tTkes 
place,  thus  preventing  the  perforation  of  the  artery  in  this  situation  TM 
change,  which  is  undoubtedly  inflammatory,  is  strictly  conservative'  The 
new  deposit  is  not  confined  to  the  external  coat  of  the  -ivTe^  tut  '.J  ^ 
to  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  and,  by  soldering  it  to  the  conta  ned^'^tery  tTtSv 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  vascular  waUs.  ^'  °  ^ 

Thus  in  these  diseased  arteries  a  process  of  repair  or  rather  of  strenatheninc 
takes  place  m  two  directions.    In  the  interior  of  the  vessel  the  iS^^^^^ 
hat  aj-e  deposited  there  act  as  breakwaters  lessening  the  force  of  tSpXe  S 
the  blood  agams  ,  and  directing  its  current  away  from,  weakened  3  of  the 
artenal  walls;  wh,Ist  these  in  their  tui^  are  strengthened  from  without  bv 

Atheroma  essentially  consists,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  GuUiver  in  a  f-ittv 
and  granular  disintegration  of  the  arterial  coats;  the  transfommtlon'  il  fe ttj 
ami  granular  matter  taknig  place  both  in  old  fibrinous  deposits  n^n  and  in  tlxe 
internal  and  Irning  membrane  itself.    The  atheroma  when  iSy  foW 

26     t  f       ''^f  P^^"^*^^*^™^'     ™-  proportions  f  S.  266, 

in  wh  h^t  air        '"^^  ^''"S  largest  and  most  abundant  in  those  case 
in  which  the  atheroma  is  the  softest  (Fig.  268).    The  primary  seat  of  the 

rtSingt  h";-'  "r'r  f  outer^laye;Tf  Sch  co^ 

Observed,  alter  macerating  and  dissecting  diseased  arteries. 

a  porln  of 'th?  T"  -'f  'T^^'^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  "^"^  S^^""'*^^  degeneration  of 
a  portion  of  tl,e  arterial  wall  tliere  can  be  no  doubt.  Witli  this  degeneration 
inflammatory  products  axe  foiuid  associated.    Tlie  questions  have  hence  arisen 
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Is  atheroma  tlie  result  of  the  inflammatory  action  that  has  given  rise  to  these 
products  ?  Or  is  the  atheromatous  degeneration  the  primary  disease,  and  the 
evidences  of  inflammation  secondary  to  it  ? 


Fig.  266.— Fatty  Deposit  ia  Internal  Coat. 


Fig.  267.— Early  Stage  of  Atheroma. 


The  oMer  pathologists,  judging  of  softened  atheroma  simply  from  the 
naked  eye  characters  and  appearances,  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  pus, 
and  referred  its  presence  to  a  pre-existing  inflammation.    The  microscopic 
researches  of  Gulliver  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  view  of  the  deposit ;  and, 
as  has  already  heen  stated,  he  showed  that  the  soft  and  semi-diffluent  athero- 
matous deposit  was  composed  essentiaUy  of  granular  and  fatty  matter  and  more 
or  less  cholesterine— that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  disintegratmg  changes  m  the 
arterial  coats,  and  not  an  inflammatory  deposit.    More  modern  ohservers  have 
confirmed  GuUiver's  view  of  the  essential  character  of  fully  formed  atheroma, 
but  incline  to  the  opinion  that  its  formation  is  preceded  hy  change  in  the 
arterial  coats  of  an  inflammatory  character,  or  at 
all  events  hy  such  changes  as  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  proliferating  connective  tissue  cells.  Vii'- 
chow  and  Billroth  in  Germany,  and  Moxon  in 
this  country,  have  particularly  insisted  on  the 
pre-  or  co-existence  of  such  changes  in  and  with 
atheromatous  deposits.    It  would  be  altogether 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  practical  work  such  as  this, 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  so  piu-ely 
a  pathological  question.  But,  as  it  has  important 
bearings  on  the  early  stages  of  aneurism,  it  may 
be  briefly  considered.     Much  will  depend  on 
what  is  meant  by  atheroma.     English  Sur- 
geons have  applied  this  term  to  those  changes  that  have  just  been  described 
at  whatever  age  and  under  whatever  cii-cumstances  they  occur.    If  we  adhere 
to  this  defuution  of  atheroma,  we  shall  find  that  it  presents  itself  under  two 
forms.    One  is  sometimes  found  in  very  young  subjects  on  the  surface  of  the 
inner  coat.   In  this  the  deeper  layers  of  the  internal  coat  are  not  aflectcd,  and 
the  change  appears  to  be  simply  one  of  fatty  degeneration,  usually  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  without  the  previous  occurrence  or  the  co-existence  of  any 
infltunmatory  action  or  the  development  of  any  product  of  such  action. 

In  the  other  and  more  usual  form  of  atheroma,  we  meet  with  much  more 
extensive  changes  of  stnicture  in  the  arterial  ti.ssues  ;  and  it  is  to  this  fomi  of 
the  disease  that  the  descriptions  of  those  pathologists  who  advocate  the  inflam- 
matory origin  of  atheroma  more  especially  apply.  In  these  cases  the  inner 
coat  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  swollen  in  patches,  presenting  a  bluish-grey 


Fig.  268. — Atheroma,  with  abun- 
dant Cbolesteiino. 
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semi-opaline  appearance  in  .some  parts ;  in  others,  patches  and  streaks  of  a  dull 
yeUow  or  buff-coloured  atheromatous  deposit.    On  making  a  transv^se  sectio 
o  an  artery  thus  affected,  the  external  and  middle  coats  wiU  he  L^heX 
but  the  inner  coat,  healthy  in  some  parts,  becomes  greatly  tlnckened  in  others' 
Th:s  thrckemng-sclerosis-is  due  to  a  free  proliferation  of  connective  tSue  ceS 
v.nth  increase  of  the  fibroid  material.    These  ceUs  in  the  deeper  layers  became 
transformed  mto  little  masses  of  oil-granules,  which,  by  the£  subsequent 
integration,  gives  rise  to  a  pulpy  debris  of  large  and  small  oil-globules  floatintr 
on  an  albuminous  fluid  and  containing  crystals  of  cholesterine  (Fig  268)  The 
deepes  layers  of  the  imier  coat  adjoining  the  middle  coat  are  also  very  granular 
but  not  wholly  broken  up  ;  and  the  granukr  change  may  even  exteTslightlj' 
into  the  nearest  layers  of  the  middle  coat.  °  ^ 

ne  JA'f  R  '^'^'"^  ^^^^^  ^      ^^'^'^^  to  the  kind- 

ness of  H.  Arnott,  lUustrates  these  conditions  weU. 


Kg.  269.— a.  External  Coat.  6  MM^u  n  <- 

li  -&it^^^^;aft4XH»?^^^^^^^  '""-"^ 

softened  Ti.ssue-elcments,  and  ChoLter"  o        Metamorptosia  of  Proliferated  Cells,  Oily  Debris, 
c  .  Deepest  Layers  of  Inner  Coat,  fatty  i.ut  not  whoUy  disintegrated 

re-idate  its  distribntin        i        °       ,       contamed  blood  and  serraig  to 

"fl"^^^'  and  consequently  either  gr^du- 

blood  contained  ^dthin  it  Wi,  "     ''''  ^""^^^^^^  '"^^ 

of  re-ulatincrthe  dk^Hl   ;        .  ?  ^''"''^^P'       aneurism;  or,  being  incapable 

leading  to  soitening,  — "  " 

distttt' Uor^Tr  "\  ''''''     ^^'-^^l^-^y  t°  their  fatty 

ais  ntc  ration.  This  change  consists  in  tlie  deposit  in  their  coats  of  a  quantitv 
of  hard  and  gritty  earthy  and  salhio  matters,  which,  though  cominonly  le^ 
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osseous,  present  none  of  the  true  characters  of  bone— no  trace  of  bone- 
corpuscles  or  of  vascular  canals  being  ever  traceable  in  them.  Microscopical 
examination  shows  them  to  consist  of  an  irregular  crystalline  granular  mass, 
without  any  evidence  of  organisation,  composed,  according  to  Lassaigne,  of  50 
parts  of  animal  matter,  47^  of  the  phosphate,  and  2  of  the  carbonate  of  Imie  in 
every  100.  Tliis  calcification  of  the  arterial  coats  is  closely  allied  to  atheroma  ; 
and  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  the  same  starting-point  in  many  cases  at 
least ;  the  new  growth  preceding  the  atheroma  having  undergone  calcareous 
instead  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  deposit  always  takes  place  in  the  lirst 
instance  in  minute  sabulous  grains  or  granules ;  these  after  a  time  coalesce, 
assuming  different  forms  according  to  the  seat  of  the  deposit  and  the  age  of  the 
individual. 

Laminar  Dejjosii.— This  is  the  most  frequent,  and  is  principaUy  met  mth 
in  the  larger  arteries,  such  as  the  aorta,  the  iliac,  and  the  carotids.  In  this 
variety,  calcareous  masses  and  plates  of  various  sizes,  from  a  grain-like  sand  to 
a  shell-like  plate  an  inch  in  width,  are  met  with  in  these  vessels.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  patch  varies  from  that  of  sHver  paper  to  two  or  three  lines.  The 
shape  is  elliptic  or  triangular,  the  largest  diameter  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  vessel.  The  edge  of  the  plate  is  ragged,  rough,  and  uneven,  and 
the  surface  smooth  and  incurvated  towards  the  cavity  of  the  artery  ;  if  large, 
it  is  usually  fissured  or  cracked,  and  surrounded  by  much  atheroma.  These 
patches  are  situated  in  the  longitudinal  fibrous  coat,  and  are  chiefly  deposited 
where  this  structure  aboimds,  as  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Hiacs,  and  in  the  carotid  arteries.  The  imier  coat  is  usually  thickened  and 
opaque  where  it  covers  the  patch,  and  the 
middle  much  thinned  and  wasted. 

Annular  Gcdcification  principally  occurs  in 
arteries  of  the  third  magnitude,  such  as  the 
popliteal  and  the  femoral.  It  commences  by 
the  deposit  of  granules  of  calcareous  matter 
(Fig.  270),  which  are  arranged  in  lines  run- 
idng  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel; 
these  liues  gradually  increase  in  breadth  until 
they  coalesce  laterally,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  up,  and  the  vessel  being  converted 
into  a  rigid  tube.  This  form  of  calcification 
I  have  found  to  occur  in  the  transverse  fibres  of 
the  middle  coat.  Billroth  believes  it  to  com- 
mence in  the  muscular  fibre-cells  of  the  middle 
coat.  It  is  accompanied  by  but  little  athero- 
matous matter. 

Tubular  Calcification  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creased degree  of  the  varieties  just  described,  the  arteries 
being  converted  into  pipes  or  tubes  of  calcareous  matter, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  threads  and  patches,  and  some 
atheroma  deposited  in  the  coats  (Fig.  271).  It  is  especially  the  tibial  and 
coronary  arteries  that  are  liable  to  tliis  kind  of  transformation.  When  an 
artery  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  tube  of  calcareous  matter,  masses  of  pale, 
opaque,  waxy-looking  fibrine  are  deposited  in  it,  and  may  block  it  up  more 
or  less  completely.  Tliese  masses  not  uncommonly  undergo  subsequent 
atheromatous  degeneration. 

The  various  forms  of  fatty  and  calcareous  transformation  of  the  arterial 
coats  that  have  just  been  described,  are  constantly  found  associated  together  in 


Fig.  270.— 
Annular  Calci- 
fication. 


Fig.  271.— Tubular 
Culcificiitiou. 
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veLrS'Jt"'  and  often  indeed  in  the  same 

ment  of  ^"^^^^  ^l^^^t  the  symmetry  of  the  arrange- 

ment oi  these  morbid  appearances  in  the  corresponding  vessels  on  onnoAfP 
sides  of  the  -body  is  remarkably  great,  the  arteries  of  one  Hmb  blToIn  e 
exact  counterpart  in  this  respect  to  those  of  the  other.  ° 

GAUSES.-The  frequent  co-existence  of  these  various  morbid  changes  in 
the  same  portion  of  the  arterial  system  points  to  their  origin  from  one 
common  cause,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  coats  of  the  vesse^^mav 
become  converted  into  either  fatty  or  calcareous  matter.  It  is  quite  eviS 
that  these  are  retrograde  rnetamor^Uoses,  to  which  aH  fibrouH  ssu  are 
specially  liable  under  the  influence  of  a  disturbance  or  diminut  n  S  the 
normal  nutritive  activity  in  the  part.  And,  indeed,  any  circumstrnc^tra 
induces  a  depravation  of  healthy  assimilation  in  the  system  ^e^eraUv  liU 
speedily  tend  to  occasion  a  transformation  of  the  texture  of  the  mSo^lv 
orgamsed  tissues  into  products  stiU  lower  in  the  scale  of  Zl.^^  I  \ 

xhat  influence  under  which  the  vital  forces  of  the  svstem  are  most  m.. 

Zn'af  nr-n'"/"*^^'*^^^^^'^       '  dimin'^Irn  n  ayTe  oolTd 

ILtt  Xt.:  t  -T  ^T'  '''''        organisation  has  reached  i^^  f ^ 

is  a  pfoc^ssir ^  y'"''-    ^^^^^^  tJiat  there 

lllthTie'Ls  af  rill^^^  ^'^"^^'^^^^  -         --ts  of 

that  the  aSi  of  the  ttet^^^^^^^^      Ti^  ^  ^i"  i  '''"^      '^'^^  ^^^^^^^-^ 
phosphate  of  lime    the T  lH      T^  ^  ^7""  '^''^'^  "'"^ 
old  man  2-77  of  the  sLe  tu''  "l7Tf  '  ^""^  '""''^  «^ 

contain  4-01.    There  s  T        '•  "'^^'^^^      '^^  ^S^^ 

in:  age  is  a  reli  he  tel     T''''  ^"''''^  °^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^^  '^^^S^s  set 

rity,  in  whatevt  ;  a^^^^  T  ^^'^  P"""*^  ^^^-t- 

deposits  to  take  place  L   '      i  Tf  ^''PP'"'  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  tl^ese 

tions,  therefore  can  sol  1  !  'i  \'  r^^'^*^^"  transforma- 
niany  instances.'  But  the  !;  looked  upon  as  pathological  changes  in 
mence  at  any,  even  he  ?  ^'"T  '^'^S^^^^^'^^n  of  tissue  may  corn- 
that  impair  the  vital  forces    '  ^ 

causes 

ti^Tl^S^^'i^'^J'^^f^r'''  directly  occasion  degenem- 
dii'ect  impurity  of  the  ll:T  "'"f  ^'^'^'^  '^'^'"''''^  organisation  or  to 
disease,  g^ut,  and  sypldli     t ^7,        ^™  «f  chr-onic  kidney- 

advanced  and  constitutional!  "^""^nce  of  syphilis,  more  especially  in  its 
production  of  atlieroma.    It  '  "^'^^^  attaches  great  importance  in  the 

may  exercise  a  double  dofpll  ^'^  understand  how  these  various  diseases 
by  the  direct  impairment  of  tW°  "^^r'''-"''  ^'^'^"''^^  ^yalls  ;  first, 
fibrous  textures  of  the  bodv"enZi I  "''^^^'^^  common  M-ith  that  of  the 
them  of  blood  surchar-red  Ihh  '  ^the  cii-culation  through 

lining  membrane,  may  fnduce  low?"       o'V''"''^'  ^^tating  their 

as  has  been  already  stated  V  f  inflammation  of  their  coats.   It  is, 

tliat  tJiese  changes  result  directiv  .supposition  witl.  many  pathologi.sts, 

does  not  always  appear  to  be  the        burtbarr'7  ^ "  ''^"^^ 

^"sc,  uui  tJiat  it  often  is  so,  is  by  no  means 
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improbable.  An  artery  in  which  inflammation  has  taken  place  may  have  its 
nutrition  so  modified  as  to  become  more  susceptible  to  early  and  extensive 
degeneration,  the  plastic  matters  thrown  out  being  especially  Hable  to  undergo 
changes  leading  to  conversion  into  fat  and  calcareous  matter. 

Some  arteries  are  more  liable  to  these  structiu-al  lesions  than  others ;  and 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  forms  of  deposit  varies  in  difterent  arteries. 
Thus  the  ascending  aorta  is  most  subject  to  fatty  degeneration,  whHst  the 
calcareous  ti-ansformation  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  arch  and  abdo- 
minal portion  of  the  vessel.    The  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  (viz.,  the 
femoral,  the  popUteal,  and  the  tibials)  are  chiefly  afi'ected  with  calcareous 
deposits,  whilst  the  fatty  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; 
and  some  arteries  appear  to  be  exempt  from  disease  ;  thus,  Tiedemann  states 
that  he  has  never  foimd  the  cesophageal  arteries  ossified.    The  difference  in 
the  liability  of  different  arteries  to  disease  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  accoirnted  for  by  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  the  longitudinal 
fibrous  coat  in  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system— this  being,  I  beUeve,  in 
most  instances  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection.    Thus,  in  the  aorta,  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  those  of  the  brain,  in  which  it  abounds,  we  find  these 
transformations  freciirent.    The  distance  of  the  tibials  from  the  centre  of 
circulation,  and  the  consequent  diminished  nutritive  activity  of  their  coats 
in  old  people,  may  account  for  the  frequency  of  their  degeneration.  Those 
points  of  the  arteries,  likewise,  upon  which  the  shock  of  the  onward  wave 
of  blood  is  most  directly  received,  are  more  subject  to  degeneration  than 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  continuity  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel.    This  is  especi- 
ally observable  at  the  origins  of  the  arteries  that  spring  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliacs,  the  popliteals,  &c.  ;  in  fact,  at  all 
parts  of  the  arterial  system  on  which  great  pressure  may  be  thrown,  and  where 
the  vessels  may  consequently  be  overstrained.    It  is  also  not  improbable  that 
the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  coats  of  arteries  that  lead  to 
diseased  organs,  through  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  may  tend  to 
their  degeneration,  and  eventually  to  their  rupture. 

Sex  exercises  but  little  general  influence  on  the  liability  to  disease  in  the 
arterial  system,  though  it  specially  tends  to  the  occurrence  of  those  changes  in 
certain  arteries.  Thus  Bizot  states  that  the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremity  are 
most  frequently  diseased  in.  women,  and  those  of  the  lower  in  men,  and 
Moxon  states  that  amongst  women  it  is  most  common  iu  those  who  follow 
laborious  employments.  Amongst  men,  also,  those  who  are  subjected  to  great 
strains  in  their  work,  more  especially  if  that  strain  be  intermittent  as  well  as 
violent,  are  more  liable  to  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 

Local  Effects.— The  structural  lesions  that  have  just  been  described 
produce  certain  local  effects,  often  of  considerable  importance,  on  the  parts 
which  the  affected  vessels  supply  with  blood.  For  the  proper  and  healthy 
nutrition  of  a  limb  or  part  to  be  carried  on,  two  great  conditions  are  required, 
so  far  as  its  arteries  are  concerned  : — 1,  that  the  integrity  of  the  structure  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  continue  perfect ;  and,  2,  that  their  channels  remain 
pervious :  for,  altho\igh  the  arterial  system  possesses  remarkable  conservative 
power  in  its  arrangement  and  distribution  that  tend  to  coiinteract  these 
effects  yet,  by  slow  degrees,  a  deterioration  of  function  and  disintegration 
of  structure  take  place  in  the  part  immediately  supplied  by  the  diseased 
vessel.  Thus,  in  the  limbs,  we  have  all  the  signs  of  a  defective  circulation- 
coldness  of  the  feet,  cramps,  and  spasms  of  the  muscles ;  whilst,  in  organs, 
softening  of  tissue,  fatty  degeneration,  and  other  evidences  of  tlie  want  of 
a  proper  supply  of  blood  leading  to  impaired  nutrition,  manifest  themselves. 
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place,  it  is  by  destructive  auction  co^JnZ  To^  ^X^^^  IuIVT  l'^^^ 

external  coat,  and  not  by  any  of  the  d  sin te'^tr!      '  ° 

within  the  vessel.         .  disintegrating  processes  commencing 

Spontaneous  Rupture  of  an  arterv  i*«  mro  „^  i  i 
vious  disease  of  its  coats     E^^erL  '  .     '   ^    T^Z  ^'^^PP^^^  ^"tJ^o^t  pre- 

repeated^andtheacciltofXn  an  Stcoffi  f'^'  '  ^^^^ 

artery  wiU  sustain  a  very  great  p  stireTnn^^^^^^^  ""'^^^        "  ^^^^^^^ 

walls  givin-  wav    But  if  tb.r?      n         ?     "'J'"*"'^        i*'  ^^t^^^^^t  its 

occurrence  would  be  much  more  f''  "T^'  ^"'"^^  ^"^^^  ^his 

calcareous  patches  we'  t  Tt  fot  Jhe"  ^  'I  "  atheromatous  and 
external  coat  of  the  vessel  siUlt-  .1  .  "^^•^"'^to^J^  consoKdation  of  the 
softening  or  de  tructloTof  tS?^  1  T'''^'^"  ''^'^^^  ^^^^^  1°^^  by  the 
is  niost^freaueTrtLsetss^r^  ""'f  i""?"'  ™P*-^ 
wMch,conseVently,itcan  W^^^^^^  ff^^^     thinnest,  and  in 

of  the  brain  and  in  the Tntireri.?  r  ^1      ^  ^  ^'^^'^^^ 

rupture  of  a  diseasedttTryl  Z^^^^  'TT  ^l^e  liability  to 

it,  is  gx-eatlyincreasecrbylhe'^ei^^t^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-l-^^^^ 
Wood  out  of  its  terminal  brancl^^  r  *°  ^'^"^  ^'-^^        «f  tl^e 

or  chronically  thiclcenettate  of^  I  -"jested,  infiltrated, 

Contraction  and  Occ^^mo,.  of  arterie  Ce  bv  no  ^ 
stnictural  lesions  of  these  vessS    We  Ll^  ''1™'''^^^ 
tions  may  aiise  from  inflamm:    :  of  IL  cT  s        nV^,  '""^  r'"' 
pressure  of  tumours  ;  but  besides  thirtVp  . t '  .    77  ^ 
^ay  produce  narrowing  ^^^^  ^  ^:TS:':^l!^  ^P^- 

-;^;.ay  be  gradually  naZ  J  ^d^  a^^^^SSi;^^  ^i:!? 

ELTeirv-r/  1"^^^  "^y^^  oLructerv^s'el  lay 

deX  nctive  to  1      ^'  oi'  tl^e  collateral  circulation  being  suffi^ 

Zft  la^^^^^^^^^         ?  ^l°°<i  t°  tJ'^'^-    The  vessels  that  are 

tlie  carotids  ,  the  other  arteries  are  but  rarely  so  occluded.  Yet  many  instances 
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have  been  collected  hj  Tiedemann  of  tliis  morbid  jDrocess  affecting  most  vessels, 
but  more  especially  the  iliac,  the  brachial,  and  the  axillary  arteries,  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Tiedemann  records  from  various 
sources  no  fewer  thau  eight  cases  in  which  the  abdominal  aorta  was  completely 
closed,  in  all  of  which  so  full  and  efficient  a  collateral  circulation  had  been  set 
up,  tliat  the  vitality  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  perfectly  maintained, 
and  in  most  the  morbid  state  was  not  suspected  during  life.  Besides  these 
cases,  he  states  that  there  are  on  record  twelve  instances  of  great  narrowing  of 
the  aorta,  at  that  poiat  where  the  ductus  ai'teriosus  is  implanted  into  it  in  foetal 
life.  These  would  appear  in  some  way  connected  with  the  closure  of  the  duct ; 
as  in  every  case  the  indentation  was  greatest  on  the  convex  part  of  the  aorta, 
which  had  been  drawn  in  towards  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  duct,  as  if  the  vital  con- 
tractile force  necessary  for  the  closure  of  this  had  extended  itseK  to  the  aorta, 
and  produced  a  similar  action  in  it. 

"When  any  of  the  arterial  narrowings,  or  occlusions,  occur  in  a  gradual  manner 
in  early  life,  or  in  a  part  where  the  collateral  circulation  is  free,  no  ill  effects 
residt ;  but  in  an  opj)osite  condition  the  interference  with  the  circulation  leads 
to  the  death  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  diseased  vessel.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  lower  limbs  of  old  people,  where  the  circulation  is  extremely 
feeble,  both  as  the  effect  of  age  and  in  consequence  of  distance  from  the  heart  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  waj'  that  the  true  senile  gangrene  or  mummification  of  the 
limb  occurs.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  aflection  have  already  been 
adverted  to  (Vol.  I.  p.  523) ;  but  it  may  be  here  stated  that,  whilst  some  have 
considered  the  gangrene  as  entirely  the  result  of  arteritis  and  embolism,  others 
look  upon  it  as  consequent  on  the  occlusion  of  the  vessel  from  disease  of  its 
coats  ;  and  each  party  has  laid  doAvn  principles  of  treatment  in  accordance  Avith 
its  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  aflection.  From  what  has  preceded,  it  would 
appear  that  the  arteries  of  a  liinb  may  be  occluded,  and  that,  consequently, 
gangrene  may  result  from  either  condition.  The  occlusion  from  arteritis, 
followed  by  gangrene,  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  in 
young  or  middle-aged  people,  and  is  preceded  by  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  of  inflammation  ;  and  tlie  artery  presents  on  examination  the  true 
embolic  plug.  The  occlusion  from  calcification  and  atlieroma  chiefly  occurs 
in  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  old  people  :  it  is  j)receded  by  a  rigid  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels — by  cold  feet,  cramps,  numbness,  and  weakness  of  the 
legs ;  and,  after  removal,  the  arteries  will  be  found  to  be  converted  into  rigid 
unyielding  calcareous  tvibes,  with  some  deposit  of  atheroma,  and  with  waxy- 
looking  masses  of  fibrine  filling  up  their  interior.  Besides  these  two  distinct 
foiins  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  third  and  very  common  A^ariel-y,  in  Avhich  a 
low  form  of  inflammation  takes  place  in  previously  diseased  arteries,  and  in 
which  we  find  a  combination  of  the  two  conditions. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  narrowing  or  occlusion  of 
llie  arteries,  imconnected  with  gangrene,  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say;  exceirt 
lliat,  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  such  occurrence  in  a  limb,  care  must  betaken 
to  keep  the  part  warm  by  means  of  appropriate  clothing,  and  if  there  be  much 
pain,  to  allay  this  with  opiates.  If  gangrene  have  come  on,  it  must  be  treated 
■witii  reference  to  its  cause.  That  connected  with  arteritis  and  embolism  has 
already  been  discussed  (Vol.  I.,  p.  52.3)  ;  but  when  it  occurs  i'rom  stmctural 
disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  tlien  tlie  treatment  must  be  dir(>cted  by  the 
existence  or  absence  of  any  complicating  inflammation,  in  accordance  with 
those  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  in  discussing  the  general  manage- 
ment of  gangrene. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


ANEUEISM. 

By  Aneurism  is  meant  a  tumour,  dependent  on  the  dUatation  of  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  by  the  contained  blood,  and  communicating 
mth  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  "mmunicating 

Causes  -The  causes  of  aneurism  are  divisible  into  those  that  predispose  to 
and  those  that  excite  the  disease.    Anexirism  is  Predisposed  to  by  an^ffrtion 
of  the  arterial  coats  that  lessens  the  elastic  resiliency  of  the  vessel  and  nt^^^ 
same  tinre  weakens  its  resisting  power.    When  theLerl  ^  iL  iiave  under 
gone  more  or  less/aWy  or  atheromatous  degeneration,  whether  that  conlfsH.  r 
dis  met  deposit  of  patches  of  atheroma,  or  in  a  sort'of  J^Ji^:^^^^ 
globules  m  the  issues  composing  their  coats,  their-  natiu-al  elastidty  and  rest 
ency  become  lost,  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  subinflammatoTyTnd Ittv 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  them.    Hence  as  tlie  ^ZT-^  f  ' 

aid  less  able  to  contract  on  its  contents,  ^nt::::^Z^^Xt^X 

was  an  atheromatot  patch  a^?l  ^^     ^  f P^^'*'  ^^^'^  ^here 

of  its  coats  inigl  t  CaS^^^^  ''''f  7'           '  '^^^ 

and  where  conse nuentt  the^.^^^       '  '           '''^'''''^  ^'^^  ^^P°«^t^d, 

the  contained  blood  '''^''''^  ''''''''  ''''              P^^^^^^^e  of 

athtomror";  W  t\eT'''              '          "  of 

degeneration,  the  p    UslS^.'  """f  f  P""'''       '''''  -^--l 

the°  same  as  those  oTt^  he/                         '^f''*""  f  "^^^"^-^"^^^ 

exertion,  influence  the  ZrT           p  Tf              'S''  ''^'^^  "^"S'^"!''^!- 

.umUi^nsinth^l^X^^  1^.  Ia«  its 

that  anemdsms  are  most  fiSuel  '^'V^''  ^^^'J' 

arteries  have  alreadrcomn?enee^^^Tt  "^'S  ' 
disintegrating  changes,  wMst  't 

its  impulsive  force?  or  ,  ^"'-^^'^  ^''^  «f 

and  when  the  enfeebled  ^alZt^'^T^r  ^''"^       '''''''''''''  ^ 

causes  of  distension,  may  read ilv  1 1  ]  }^^<^^^"^S  -exposed  to  powerful 

ened  point.    Tins  d'iseas'rexc^^  "  '""r'^^ 

met  with  at  early  periods  o^'Sr    ^  urs  " 

aneurism  in  a  boy  of  seven,  Z^ill^^T r''''''''  °^  I'^P^'^^-^l 

aneurism  in  a  girl  of  ten.      '  ^"^^  ^  preparation  of  a  carotid 
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A  forcible,  irregular,  and  occasionally/  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  over-distension  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  thus 
of  tlie  production  of  aneurism.  Hence  we  find  that  this  disease  is  especially 
apt  to  be  induced  in  those  individuals  in  whom  the  muscular  system  is  called 
upon  to  make  sudden,  violent,  and  intermittent  exertions ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
men  who  habitually  lead  somewhat  sedentary  lives,  but  occasionally  and  sud- 
denly change  their  habits,  and  indulge  in  sports,  such  as  hunting,  rowing,  or  a 
long  day's  shooting,  which  they  might  without  risk  have  practised  in  early 
life,  but  which  cannot  be  taken  up  with  impunity  at  an  age  when  the  arteries, 
having  become  weakened,  are  imable  to  bear  the  same  strain  upon  their  coats 
as  heretofore.  I  agree  with  Porter,  in  thinkmg  that  continuous,  steady, 
laborious  employments  do  not  predispose  to  aneurism,  as  this  disease  is  seldom 
met  with  amongst  those  of  the  lower  classes  who  labour  hard  and  uninter- 
ruptedly ;  but  it  rather  occurs  in  those  who,  after  long  periods  of  comparative 
inaction,  are  occasionally  and  suddenly  called  upon  to  make  very  violent  mus- 
crdar  eflbrts,  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  or,  at  all  events,  to  their  previous 
habits.  It  is  in  this  way  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  members  of  the  higher 
classes  in  society,  are  rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  aneurism.  As  violent  mus- 
cular strain  and  exertion  predispose  to  this  disease,  we  should  necessarily 
expect  to  meet  with  it  more  frequently  among  men  than  in  women  ;  and 
accordingly.  Crisp  finds  that,  of  551  cases  of  aneurism  of  all  kinds,  more  than 
seven-eighths  occurred  in  men.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that 
different  kinds  of  aneurism  occur  with  varying  degrees  of  frequency  in  the 
sexes :  thus,  this  affection  is  met  with  in  the  carotid  artery  about  as  often  in 
women  as  in  men,  whilst  the  other  external  aneurisms  occur  in  the  proportion 
of  thirteen  cases  in  males  to  every  one  that  happens  in  a  female.  It  is  remark- 
ablCj  however,  that  in  the  dissecting  aneurism  the  proportions  are  reversed ; 
for  every  one  case  in  men,  two  occur  in  women. 

Climate  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  aneurism, 
which  is  far  more  freqiient  in  cold  than  in  hot  countries.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  geographical  position  or  the  meteorological  state  of  a  country  that  exercises 
any  direct  influence  over  the  occurrence  of  tlois  disease.  It  is  in  reality  the 
habits  of  the  people  that  dispose  to  it,  and  that  regulate  its  prevalence  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  more  energetic  nature  and.  the  more  active  physical  habits  of  the 
northern  nations  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  its  greater  prevalence 
amongst  them,  than  in  the  more  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  South.  If  we  may 
jiidge  of  the  prevalence  of  aneurism  ia  a  country  by  the  number  of  published 
reports  of  cases,  I  should  say  that  it  is  of  more  common  occurrence  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  elsewhere ;  indeed,  Eoux  states  that  it  is  less  fre- 
quent in  France  than  in  England.  In  America  it  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
but  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

Cachexy  induced  by  any  cause,  such  as  syphilis,  clrronic  gout,  or  rheumatism, 
the  abuse  of  mercury,  &c.,  has  a  tendency  to  occasion  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  and  thus  to  predispose  to  aneurism.  But,  though  mercury  and  sypliilis 
are  commonly  said  to  tend  specially  to  the  production  of  this  disease,  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  are  in  possession  of  any  facts  that  would  warrant  us  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion  ;  tliough  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cachexy  thus  induced 
may  dispose  to  it  as  much  as  any  other  cause.  It  is  remarkable  that  phthisis 
is  antagonistic  to  ancuiism  ;  though  probalily  this  may  arise  froTu  the  facts 
tliat  tlie  heart's  action  is  feeble  in  tluit  disease,  and  tiiat  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion is  seldom  undertaken  by  those  labouring  under  it. 

Any  obstacle  to  the  freeflow  of  blood  througli  an  organ  or  tlie  capillaries  of  a 
part,  exercises  an  important  influence  in  disposing  to  aneurism,  as  it  throws 
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an  increase  of  pressure  on  tlie  interior  of  the  artery.  Clievers  believes  tliat 
obstruction  m  the  abdominal  organs  frequently  occasions  aneurisms  of  the 
abdommal  arteries. 

The  only  Exciting  or  Direct  Occasioning  Causes  of  aneurism  are  blows  violent 
strams  and  wounds  of  an  artery.    When  an  atheromatous  arteiy  is  concussed 
by  a  hloto,  the  imng  membrane  covering  the  softened  patch  may  be  ruptured 
-the  atheroma  bemg  poiu^ed  out  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  -  and  thus  the 
external  coat,  with  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  middle  adherent  to  it,  becoming 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  contained  blood  before  it  lias  been  fully  consoli 
dated  by  inflammation  and  plastic  deposit,  the  foundation  of  an  aneurism  may 
readily  be  laid.    In  very  violent  muscxdar  strains  or  efforts,  an  artery  may  occa- 
sionally be  completely  torn  across  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  under 
these  circ^mistances,  the  mcreased  pressure  that  is  thrown  upon  its  interior  may 
give  rise  to  dx  atation  of  an  already  weakened  portion  of  the  vessel.  WouZ 
imphcatmg  arteries  are  common  causes  of  those  varions  fonns  of  anexmsm  t^S 
have  already  been  chscussed  in  considering  Injuries  of  Arteries  (Vol.  I  p  239) 
CLASsmcATiois  .-Aneurism  may  be  classified  as  foUows :- 

1.  Fusiform. — True. 

2.  Sacculated.—  {  ^rue. 

(  h.  False.  (  a.  Circumscribed, 
\  0.  Diffused. 

3.  Dissecting. 

1.  FusiFOKM  OR  Tubular  Aneurism.-TMs  is  a  preternatural  dilatation 
of  an  artery,  aU  the  coats  of  which  are  equally  expanded  through  the  whole 
^urnference  of  the  vessel.    It  most  frequeutly  ocLs  in  the  aorta,  and  may 
.iiou^n  rarely,  be  met  with  elsewhere.    The  fusiform  aneurism  is  not  a  merp 
dilatation  of  the  vessel,  but  there  are  elongation,  thicWng,  and  decenerB^on 
markeTlt -r  T^l  7'''  thelrtery'in  the  fusiform  anerirSm  fas 

aor  mav  ^  I  ^'*f  '  "  ''"^'^^  ""'^  considerable.  Thus  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  may  attain  a  len^i  of  several  inches,  with  a  considerable  space  between 

the  origins  of  the  carotids,  the  inno- 
ininata,  and  the  subclavian,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  walls  are  greatly 
thickened,    nodulated,   and  ruffo-ed. 

CI  • 

bometimes  several  tubular  or  fusiform 
aneurisms  are  met  with  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  healthy  portions  of  the 
artery  between  them.    From  these 
dilatations,  sacculated  aneurisms  not 
uncommonly  spring.    On  examining 
the  structure  of  a  fusiform  aneurism, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  always  com- 
posed of  an  uniform  expansion  of  all 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  altered  in 
character ;  thus,  the  outer  coat  is 
thi(!kened,  tlie  middle  rigid  and  in- 
elastic, and  the  inner  one  stidened, 
rugged,  and  tuberculated  by  the  depo- 
sition beneath  it  of  various  plastic  and 
,  ^      •,  .     ,     ,  atheromatous  masses.     No  coa'nda 

however,  are  found  in  the  dilatation,  but  a  few  filamentary  sheds  of  fibrine  are 
occasionally  seen  to  be  attached  to  tlie  inner  wall.    The  arteries  that  are  usually 


Fig.  272.— Largo  Fusifoim  Alien l  i  i        \  end 
ing  Aorta  bursting  iutu  Fcriuardiuui 
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the  seats  of  fusiform  aneurism  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  272),  the  iliacs, 
and  the  femoials.  This  particular  form  of  aneuiism  occurs  most  generally  in 
vessels  in  which  the  yellow  elastic  coat  is  largely  developed,  and  hence  is  rarely 
met  with  m  arteries  smaller  than  the  femoral :  sometimes,  however,  it  occm's  in 
the  basilar  artery  of  the  brain. 

The  fusiform  dilatation,  especially  when  seated  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
may  attain  a  very  considerable  magnitude,  and  may  consequently  exercise  very 
injurious  pressure  on  contiguous  parts,  thus  producing,  great  distress  and 
danger  of  life.  It  is  risually  extremely  chronic,  increasing  very  slowly,  and 
being  compatible  with  existence  for  many  years ;  but  at  last  it  iisually  destroys 
the  patient,  and  may  occasion  death  in  several  ways.  Thus,  if  it  be  situated 
in  the  aorta,  the  great  mass  of  blood  in  the  sac  may,  by  impeding  the  cii'culation, 
overpower  the  heart's  action, -so  that  it  may  be  unable  to  recover  itself,  and 
fatal  syncope  may  be  induced.  Then,  again,  death  may  result  from  pressure 
on  important  parts,  as  on  the  bronchi  or  oesoiahagus.  In  general,  however,  the 
cause  of  death  is  the  giving  way  of  a  sacculated  aneurism  springing  from  the 
fusiform  one.  When,  however,  tubular  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
occupies  the  intrapericardial  jjortion  of  the  vessel,  it  not  imfrequently  happens 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  sheath  in  this  situation,  the  artery  may  rupture. 
It  most  commoidy  happens  that  a  fusiform  aneurism  remains  quiescent,  being 
a  source  of  discomfort,  but  not  of  death,  untO.  the  sacculated  form  of  the  disease 
springs  from  its  side ;  and  then  this,  becoming  the  more  formidable  affection, 
may  destroy  life  in  some  of  the  ways  peculiar  to  it. 

2.  Sacculated  Aneurism. — By  the  sacculated  aneurism  is  meant  a  tumour 
springing  from  the  side  of  an  artery  or  of  a  tubular  aneurism,  with  the  interior 
of  which  it  communicates  by  a  narrow 
aperture,  called  the  mouth  of  the  sac 
(Fig.  273).  It  is  generally  divided  into 
the  True  and  False  varieties. 

True  Sacculated  Aneurism. — By  this 
is  meant  a  partial  dilatation  of  all  the 
coats  of  the  vessel.  Its  existence  has 
been  denied;  thus  Scarpa  doubts  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  disease,  and  Bizot 
seems  disposed  to  coincide  with  him. 
With  these  eminent  pathologists,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  agree ;  and  though  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  "true"  aneurisms  are  not  so  in 
reality,  yet  I  cannot  doubt,  from  re- 
peated observation,  that  Hodgson  is 
right  in  saying  that  in  their  early  stages 
aneurisms  are  not  unfrequently  of  the 
true  kind.  Thus,  we  occasionally  find, 
as  Peacock  has  pointed  out,  small  digital 

pouches    springing   from  the  walls  of    Fig.  273.- Suooulatod  Aneurism  of  Ascending 

some  of  the  larger  arteries,  through  the  Aorta.  Death  by  Prcssm  o. 

whole  of  which  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  coats  can  be  demonstrated 
by  maceration  to  exist;  and  in  those  aneurisms  which  are  formed  by  tlie  dila- 
tation of  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the  arterial  wall,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  tumour  remains  of  the  true  Idnd  for  some  time,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  ascertain  by  careful  dissection.  But  after  an 
aneurism  has  attained  a  certain  .size,  its  coats  become  so  fused  together,  and  so 

VOL.  II.  p 
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closely  incorporated  with  the  neighhouriiig  tissues,  that  their  precise  structm-e 
cannot  be  made  out.  Indeed,  for  a  sacculated  aneurism  to  he  of  the  trv^  kind,  I 
believe  that  two  conditions  are  necessary:-!,  that  the  tumour  itself  he  small ; 
and  2,  that  the  mouth  of  the  sac  be  of  tolerably  large  dimensions.  Porter  says 
tiiat  he  has  never  met  with  a  true  aneurism  larger  than  a  small  orange;  and, 
certainly,  none  of  those  that  I  have  seen,  provided  they  were  of  the  sacculated 
Jond,  have  exceeded  this  size.  In  true  sacculated  aneurisms,  also,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  communicates  with 
the  Ulterior  of  the  artery,  should  be  of  a  good  size,  and  not  bear  too  great  a 
disproportion  to  the  wall  of  the  tumour.  I  cannot  conceive  a  large  sac  with  a 
small  mouth  to  be  a  true  anem-ism;  for,  as  the  mouth  of  the  sac  coiTesponds 
exactly  m  size  to  that  portion  of  the  arterial  coats  which  has  been  orirxinally 
dilated.  It  is  not  easy  to  imderstand  how  a  large  sac  can  be  expanded  out  of  a 
small  segment  of  the  wall  of  the  artery.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  cases  of  true 
aneurism,  however  small  they  may  be,  the  size  of  the  sac  greatly  exceeds  that 
ot  Its  mouth;  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  there  must  have  been  not  only 
expansion,  but  a  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  overgrowth  of  the  waU  of  the  vessel, 
just  as  in  the  tubular  aneurism. 

False  Sacculated  Aneurism  is  that  variety  of  the  disease  in  wHchthe  internal 
or  the  mternal  and  middle,  coats  have  been  ruptured,  and  are  consequently 
deficient  _  This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  sacculated  aneurism,  and 
IS  tnat  which  is  met  with  of  so  great  a  size.     In  by  far  the  majoritv  of  cases, 
the  internal  coat,  and  the  innermost  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  have  been 
destroyed  by  atheromatous  degeneration,  leaving  an  erosion  or  depression  in  the 
interior  of  the  artery,  with  weakness  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  its  waU 
which  becomes  expanded  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  blood.   In  these  cases 
the  sac  IS  prmcipally  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  outer  coat,  to  which  some 
of  the  layers  of  the  middle  may  still  be  adherent,  but  which  is  essentially 
strengthened  and  thickened  by  plastic  deposits,  and  by  adliesions  to  neigh- 
bouring parts,  which  have  become  fused  into  its  composition.    In  these  cales 
there  are  outgrowth,  hypertrophy,  and  new  deposit  in  and  upon  the  external 
coat,  as  IS  evidenced  by  its  actually  becoming  thicker,  instead  of  its  being 
binned,  as  it  would  be  were  it  only  expanded.    The  formation  of  an  aneurism 
by  the  herniary  protrusion  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  through  an 
ulcerated  aperture  m  the  external  coat  has  been  described  ;  but,  thou c^h  there 
IS  a  preparation  m  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  that  L  supposed  to 
Illustrate  this  fact,  I  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  form  of  the  disease,  and  after 
careful  exammation  think  that  the  preparation  in  question  represents  rather  an 
artificial  dissection  than  a  true  rupture  of  this  dense  and  elastic  coat 

A  false  aneurism  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  true  one  bv 
the  greater  magnitude  that  it  attains,  by  the  size  of  the  sac  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  of  its  mouth,  and,  on  a  section  of  this  being  made,  by  the 
middle  coat  being  seen  to  terminate  abruptiy  in  a  thick  and  dense  ring  imme- 
diately around  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  sac.  A  false  aneurism  may  either  he 
so  rom  the  very  first,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  having  been  destroyed  by 
softening  and  erosion,  and  the  external  expanded  and  liATertrophied  into  a  sac ; 
or  It  may  ongmal  y  have  been  a  true  aneurism,  and  have  been  converted  into 
the  false  variety  o  tiie  disease  by  the  giving  way  of  some  of  its  coats. 

&urgcoi.sgenera  ly  recognise  two  varietiesof  false  aneurism-the  ^ 
and  the  disused  By  the  Circumscribed  False  Aneurism  is  meant  that  form  of  the 
disease  m  which  the  lilood  is  still  contained  within  a  sac,  formed  by  at  least  one 
of  the  artenal  coats,  however  expanded  and  altered  in  its  stincture  tiiis  may  be 
The  term  DiJJvsed  False  Aneurism  includes  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  disease 
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In  one  cnsc  tliere  is  niptnre  of  the  sac,  with  general  and  widelj^  spread  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  or  part.  In  the  other  case  it 
happens  that  the  sac  formed  by  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  outer  coat 
of  the  artery  is  ruptured,  and  the  blood,  although  effused  beyond  this,  is  still 
confined  in  a  sac  of  condensed  areolar  tissue,  formed  by  the  matting  togetlier  with 
coagulum  and  lymph  of  the  stnictures  into  which  the  blood  has  been  effused, 

3.  Dissecting  Aneurism  is  a  remarkable  form  of  the  disease,  originally 
described  by  Shekelton,  in  which  the  sac  is  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  artery 
between  its  coats.  It  originates  in  consequence  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
vessel  becoming  eroded,  and  giving  way  before  any  of  that  adhesion  and  matting 
together  of  tlie  tissues  around  the  patcb  has  taken  j^lace,  which  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  forced  between  the  different  tunics  of  the  artery.  The  rup- 
ture, althougb  originating  in  the  internal  coat,  always  extends  between  the 
layers  of  the  middle  one,  splitting  this  up  into  two  lamiuse,  and  in  some  cases 
it  also  separates  the  middle  from  the  external  tunic  of  the  vessel.  On  examining 
the  arteiy  in  a  case  of  dissecting  aneurism,  its  coats  will  always  be  found  to  be 
easUy  separable  from  one  another,  and  to  be  very  laccrable,  often  appearing 
soft  and  sodden  as  if  macerated.  For  the  production  of  this  disease,  indeed, 
two  conditions  are  necessary  :  1.  That  there  be  atheromatous  disease  of  the 
artery,  destroying  a  portion  of  the  internal  and  of  tlie  innermost  layers  of  the 
middle  coat ;  and  2.  That  there  be  not  only  a  want  of  plastic  matter  effused 
about  the  diseased  part  of  the  vessel,  but  also  a  general  softening  of  the  tissue 
of  the  middle  coat,  with  want  of  cohesion  between  the  different  tunics  of  the 
artery :  this,  indeed,  may  be  considered 
as  the  essential  condition  disposing  to 
the  formation  of  a  dissecting  aneurism, 
and  causing  the  disease  to  assume  this 
rather  than  the  sacculated  form. 

The  rupture  constituting  dissecting 
aneurism  always  takes  place  longitu- 
dinally along  the  middle  coat,  and 
may  often  extend  to  a  very  considerable 
distance.  Thus  it  may  reach  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  iliacs,  or  from 
the  same  part  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
carotids.  The  disease  only  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  the  aorta,  and  in  its  principal 
branches — in  those  arteries,  indeed,  in 
which  the  middle  coat  is  highly  de- 
veloped, and  the  yellow  clastic  tissue 
abundant. 

Classes. — Dissecting  aneurisms  ar- 
range themselves  into  three  distinct 
classes,  1,  In  one  class,  the  blood, 
after  liaving  passed  for  a  distance  of 
several  inches,  or  even  more,  tlirough 
the  substance  of  the  middle  coat,  bursts 
through  the  external  coat,  and  becomes 
effused  into  the  areolar  tissue  outside 
the  vessel  and  around  tlie  seat  of  rup- 
ture, or  into  the  neighbouring  cavities 
(Fig,  274),  In  tliese  cases,  which  constitute  the  most  common  variety  of  tlie 
diseaf-e,  death  usually  occurs  ra])idly,  tlie  patient  feeling  intense  pain  alon^r 
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Fig  27-1.— UuiJturo  of  IJiiiiijf  .\luinliraiio  of  Ao;  tii, 
«iviii{f  riKo  to  a  dissecting  AnouriMii  wliioll 
Imrst  into  I'oriciivcliuin.  Aorlu  nuicli  diliitud 
imd  covi  rod  witli  CalcaivoiiH  I'latcH,  oxcont 
wiioro  tlio  AntMirisni  occurred:  thoi-u  it  w'w 
atUoromatuus. 
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the  line  of  niplure,  and  falling  into  a  state  of  syncope.  2.  The  exteinal  coat 
may  become  so  thickened  and  strengthened  by  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter 
that  It  resists  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  which  consequently  continues  to  pass 
between  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat  until  it  meets  a  softened  and  athero- 
matous patch,  and  then  again  bursts  into  the  canal  of  the  artery.  In  this  form 
of  the  disease,  the  patient  may  live  for  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  rup- 
ture ;  the  new  channel  that  the  blood  has  taken  becoming  lined  with  a  dense 
smooth  membrane,  and  resembling  closely  the  interior  of  the  artery,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  kind  of  septum  or  mediastimmi '  The 
appearance  here  presented  by  the  vessel  has  occasionally  been  erroneously 
described  as  constituting  a  double  aorta.  3.  The  blood  may  find  its  way 
between  the  laminte  of  the  middle  coat,  but  does  not  escape  farther  by  rupture 
of  the  external,  or  by  the  giving  way  of  the  Iming  membrane  of  the  vessel 
A  sac  is  consequently  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  middle  coat,  which  mav 
become  chronic,  but  will  at  last  undergo  external  rupture. 

Process  of  Formation  of  an  Aneurism.— The  progression  of  the  changes 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  coats  of  the 
artery  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  atheroma  is  deposited  at  one  part ;  this 
softens,  and  the  lining  membrane  covering  it,  perhaps  with  a  portion  of  the 
inner  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  becomes  eroded ;  or  the  waUs  of  the  vessel  may 
be  weakened  at  this  point  without  any  destruction  of  their  coats.  Cohesion, 
however,  takes  place  between  the  tissues  of  the  vessel  at  the  eroded  or  weakened 
spot ;  and  the  outer  coat  becomes  strengthened  and  thickened  by  the  depo- 
sition of  plastic  matter.  Dilatation  next  takes  place  at  this  point";  if  of  the 
entire  coats,  a  true  aneurism  is  formed  ;  if  of  the  eroded  tunics,  a  fake  aneurism 
occurs  :  but  if  no  cohesion  have  previously  taken  place  between  the  di&erent 
coats  of  tlie  vessel,  the  blood  becomes  effused  into  and  between  them,  thus 
constituting  a  dissecting  aneurism. 

Structure  of  an  Aneurism.-Au  aueurisuial  sac,  if  it  be  composed  of  a 
dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  may  be  recognised  on  dissection  by  the 
atheromatous  and  calcareous  deposits  which  are  met  with  in  the  tissues  of 
which  It  IS  composed.    If  it  be  a  false  aneurism,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
little  It  any,  of  these  deposits  in  the  walls  of  the  sac;  that  the  middle  coat 
usually  terminates  abruptly  at  its  mouth,  and  tliat  tlie  external  coat  is  greatly 
thickened  and  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter.    An  aneu- 
rismal  sac  may  vary  in  size,  from  a  tumour  not  larger  than  a  clierry  to  a 
growth  of  the  magnitude  of  a  cocoa-nut  or  large  melon.    The  mouth,  which 
is  oval  or  round  in  sliape,  varies  greatly  in  size,  being  alwavs  very  small  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  sac.  Usually  the  interior  of  an  aneurismal  sac  contains 
a  quantity  of  decolorised  fibiine,  arranged  in  concentric  lamina  of  but  moderate 
thickness  ;  these  laminae  of  fibvine  are  of  a  pale-buff  colour,  dry,  and  somewhat 
brittle  where  they  are  most  closely  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  sac  ;  tlie  more 
e.xternal  ones  appear  to  be  those  that  are  first  formed,  and  occasionally  are 
found  to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  atheromatous  degeneration;  as  we  approach 
the  interior  of  the  vessel,  they  become  softer  and  more  coloured,  and  at  last  in 
the  central  portions,  dark  masses  of  coagulum  are  often  met  with.   This  decolo- 
rised fibrine  appears  to  proceed  from  two  sources.    It  is  partly  deposited  from 
the  blood  which  18  beaten  up  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  thus  deposits  its 
fibrine  much  m  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  whipped  in  an  ordinary  vessel ;  this 
18  probably  the  manner  in  which  the  principal  masses  are  found  deposited,  and 
the  fibrine  so  deposited  is  arranged  in  lamina)  that  take  the  course  of  the  current 
of  the  blood,  as  m  Fig.  275.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  wer" 
formed  by  deposition  from  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  ;  for  the  mass,  not  bein^ 
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Fig.  275. — Large  Aneurism  of  Ascendinj  Aorta, 
projecting  against,  and  protruding  outwards,  the 
ribs.  Laj'ers  of  Laminated  Fibrine  arranged  in 
the  direction  of  the  Cun-eut  of  the  Blood. 


out  of  the  cim-ent  of  the  circulation,  cannot  well  have  heen  deposited  from  the 
blood,  hut  must  in  all  prohability  have  been  the  result  of  the  effusion  of  plastic 
matter  from  the  wall  of  the  sac  ;  in  these  circumstances,  there  is  little  or  any 
of  that  stratiaed  arrangement  that  is  observable  in  the  fibrine  which  is  deposited 
from  the  blood.  The  black  blood-clot  that  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  middle 

of  aneurisms  differs  in  every  way  from  the  laminated  fibrine  just  described,  and 
is  evidently  the  result  of  simple 

coagulation.  The  use  of  the  de- 
posited fibrine  appears  to  be  in  a 

great  measure  to   strengthen  the 

walls  of  the  sac,  and  thus  to  prevent 

the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour. 

Another  great  purpose  that  it  serves 

is  to  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  sac, 

and  thus  to  diminish  the  distending 

force  of  the  blood  which  is  injected 

at  each  stroke  of  the  heart — the 

outward  pressitre  depending  as  much 

on  the  area  of  the  sac  as  on  the  force 

with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into 

it.    Then,  again,  the   lining  of  the 

walls  of  the  sac  with  such  a  tough 

and  elastic  material  as  the  stratified 

fibrine,  must  greatly  tend  to  deaden 

and  break  the  force  of  the  shock  of  the  wave  of  blood  that  is  projected  against 

what  Avould  otherAvise  be  an  unprotected  and  expanded  membrane.    In  those 

cases  in  which  the  laminated  fibrine  is  small  in  quantity  or  altogether  deficient, 

the  anenrismal  tumour  rapidly  increases  with  a  forcible  pulsation  that  is  not 

met  with  in  other  circumstances. 

Pressure-Effects.— As  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  enlarges,  it  exercises  in- 
jurious and  often  fatal  effects  Ijy  its  pressure  upon  contiguous  parts.  These 

pressure-effects  deserve  attentive  consideration  and  study,  as  they  constitute  an 

important  and,  in  some  instances,  the  sole  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 

existence  of  aneurism. 

One  of  the  most  common  pressure-effects  of  aneurism  is  the  occurrence  of 
oedema  of  the  limb  or  part,  owing  to  the  compression  exercised  by  the  tumour 

upon  the  large  and  deep  vmous  trunks  in  its  vicinity.    The  consequent  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  circulation  in  the  interior  of  the  limb  may  also  give  rise  to 
a  distended  or  varicose  condition  of  the  siibcutaneous  vessels,  and  in  some 
instances  it  may  even  go  on  to  the  production  of  gangrene.    The  pressure  of 
the  sac,  also,  on  neighbouring  arteries,  or  even  on  the  upper  part  of  the  very 
vessel  from  which  it  springs,  and  its  interference  with  the  general  capillary 
circulation  of  a  part,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  venous  compression,  and 
may  considerably  increase  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from  it.    The  pres- 
sure upon,  a  neiglibouiing  artery  may  go  on  to  perforation  of  the  vessel  hy 
the  s.ac,  and  so  a  commiudcation  between  the  two  may  be  set  up  ;  thus 
aneurism  of  tlie  aorta  has  been  known  to  perforate  and  communicate  with  the 
pulmonary  artery.    By  its  pressure  upon  neighbouring  nerves,  an  aneurismal 
sac  may  give  lise  either  to  great  pain  in  tlie  parts  supplied  by  them,  or  to 
disturbance  of  their  function  ;  the  nerves  themselves  becoming,  in  some  cases, 
expanded  or  fiattened  out,  and  riljbon-like  (Fig.  27(1),  and  in  other  instances 
tortuous  and  waving,  and  being  considerably  elongated.    The  pain  in  tliu 
nerves  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  The 
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Z  of  I  f     'Ti°  ^^"'^^^t-g       ^--i-t-g  along  the 

cou  se  of  he  nerve  that  is  conapressed ;  or,  when  the  tumour  presses  sevfrelv 

upon  neighboimng  parts  and  tissues,  more  especially  if  it  .il  ^^Ttrr  ^ 
of  the  bones  I'n'?  in  "fr,'n-  <9oo\  i  -      i      i  ^^'^^'^y      il  give  nse  to  erosion 

—  f-f     important  modifications  in  the  function  of  imrts 

takes  place,  m  consequence  of  the  pressure  that  is  exer- 
cised upon  their  nerves.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  com- 
pression of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  Mill  occaXn 
hoarseness  of  voice  and  diihculty  of  breathing,  derendin" 
on  spasm  of  the  glottis.    On  the  ,ones  an  an^iri^m  ma^ 
p   duce  very  important  effects  by  its  pressure,  eroding 
or  wasting  away  the  osseous  tissue  in  some  insta;ces,  and 
m  others  givmg  rise  to  true  caries.    If  the  bone  bo 
a  flat  one,  as  the  sternum,  the  aneurism  may  perWe 
by  making  as  smooth  and  round  a  hole  in  it  as  J  tM 
had  been  worked  by  the  trephine.    Glan^Mar  orll 
and  thnr  ducts  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  aneurisms  snffe 
he  most  injurious  efi^ects  from  the  pressure  of  these 
tumours,  their  functions  bein^  arrested  ti, 
nf  tiiQ,-^         4.-       •      „      tirrestea,  and  the  passage 
of  their  secretions  interfered  with  ;  so  also,  by  the 
pressure  exercised  on  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  re  pirT 
tion  and  deglutition  may  be  seriously  impeded  ^ 

NUMBER.--Aneurisms,  though  nsuaUy  single,  are  not 
very  unfrequently  multiple.  There  maj  be  m  re  than 
one  t^nour  of  this  kind  in  the  same  limb ;  thus  the  ibi: 
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ro;£iorT7S*ttu°;  a"ie;t;r^7rn;r'''''  '""^  ''^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

an  AneuHs:.^  sit     l^bs   ar     tL"  sT't"?"'""''"^"  "^^"'^^  ^^P"" 

^a^.^^7^^  """^      aneurism  ;  thus,  the  t^^o 

of  this  disease,  and  ocSont  !  ^'^^^'^^^^^^^^ly  found  to  be  the  seat 

and  o:hers  in  the  art    's  "f     e  f /-^^^^r,  "^'^  "^'^  °f  ^^^^^> 

aneurismal  tumour  ccurs  t  ^ll  '  i -^^^  ^'^^^    "^'"'^  ^"^'^  than  on; 

labouring  under  the  ZeurisZal^N  ^^^,^^"^^^^1'        P^^tient  is  said  to  be 

at  times  met  with  in  "re  Z  1    '  '"^^^^  Numerous  aneui-ismal  tumours  are 

""'^^^l^J^^'^^^^^l         ^^"^^^^  ^  '^'^  "-^'^^^ 

l-uU^oX'^peiSnV^rofrpi;  r  '""'""'^^  ^"'^^^  ''^'y  Sreatly.  In  voun. 
elderly  peopl!,  oTZuelX^t^^^^^ 

accompanied  with  moro;  1       T  .  "  °f  ^ody, 

assume  a  very  chroi  e  form    thnl  H  J  /'"''^  ""^'''^  -=^3^ 

the  femoral  artery  of  t  ven  ^  f ,^°^SSoii  relates  the  case  of  an  aneurism  of 

situation  of  the  aLurit^   tt  «  ""^'^  ^''^  depend  on  the 

the  sac  to  the  impXe  S  the  Wn  1     J  ''''  ''''  '''''  -1^"- 

mouth  of  the  tumour,  the  mor,  -.V'        ^'''''S*'''  '''^'^  ^^^'^ct  the 

each  impulse  of  the  h  ar   and ^11^?         7^  ^'^''^  P^^J"^^^^^ 

STMPTOM.s.-The  symptoms  n  '^"''^'^^^  t"'^^"^-  ^-M^^-^'^l- 

are  peculiar  to  this  Liase    ,nd?  Tr"''?,'  ^""^^  ^'^''^ 

presence  of  the  tumour  occasioned  b'v  ti  1  f  ^  '""^^^  dependent  on  the 
gnomonic  signs  are  those  that  are  dependrn. ^- P^*^»°- 
.vith  the  artery  ;  they  consist  of  signs  of  the  sac 

examination  of  the  tumour  •  those  ,     ^       '''"''"^^  '""^  auscultatory 

growth  are  the  pressure-e&cts    It  '  7  ''''''  '''' 

it  13  oi  course  only  m  external  aneurisms 
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thiit  those  signs  wliicli  are  ascertainable  on  manual  examination  of  the  tumour 
can  usuaUy  be  recognised.  In  internal  aneurisms,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  auscidtatory  signs  and  the  pressm-e-effects  aflbrd  the  best  indications  ol  the 
presence  and  nature  of  the  timiour  ;  though,  when  this  approaches  the  surlace, 
much  information  can  be  gained  by  palpation. 

Snmptoms  of  External  Circimscr  ihed  Aneurism.-Thetumoxxv  is  usuaUy  round 
or  oval,  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  is  situated  upon  and  in  close  connection 
mth  some  large  artery.    It  is  at  first  somewhat  compressible,  but  afterwards 
becomes  more  and  more  soM  as  fibrine  is  deposited  in  it.    The  most  marked 
sicm  is,  perhaps,  the  imlsation  that  is  felt  in  it  from  the  very  first.    This  is  of 
a  cUstensile,  excentric,  and  expanding  character,  separating  the  hands  when  laid 
upon  each  side  of  the  tumour,  by  a  distinct  impulse  from  withm  outwards. 
The  pulsation  is  most  forcible  in  aneirrisms  in  which  there  is  but  little 
laminated  fibrine  ;  and  as  this  increases  in  quantity  it  gradually  loses  its  hard 
expanding  character,  being  converted  into  a  dead  thud,  and  m  some  cases 
ceasincT  entii-ely.    When  pulsation  is  obscure,  the  compression  of  the  artery 
below'the  sac  will  cause  it  to  become  more  distinct,  or  it  may  be  increased  m 
distinctness  by  elevating  the  limb  or  part  affected.   When  the  artery  above  tlie 
sac  is  compressed,  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  tumoiu  is  necessarily  arrested,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  its  more  fluid  contents  may  be  squeezed  out  by  gentle 
pressure     If  the  hands  be  then  laid  upon  each  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
pressure  suddenly  taken  oft"  the  artery,  the  blood  will  be  found  to  rush  into 
and  distend  the  sac  by  a  sudden  stroke,  separating  the  hands  from  one  . 
another.    This  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs 

of  aneurism.  . 

•  The  bndt  or  sound  emitted  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  an  aneurismai 
sac  was  first  noticed  by  Ambrose  Pare.  It  varies  much  in  character,  being 
nsuaUy  loud  rasping  or  sawing— loudest  and  roughest  in  tubular  aneurisms. 
In  many  cases  it  is  altogether  absent ;  this  especially  happens  in  sacculated 
aneurisms  with  smaU  mouths,  or  in  those  that  are  much  distended  with  coagula 
and  blood.  The  absence  of  soimd,  therefore,  in  a  tumour  must  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  its  not  being  an  aneiu-ism.  The  sound  is  usuaUy  best  heard 
in  tumours  that  are  not  too  fully  distended  with  blood  ;  indeed,  it  is  usuaUy 
most  distinct  when  the  sac  is  partially  emptied.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  not  im- 
frequently  happens  that,  in  an  aneurism  of  the  ham  or  thigh  no  bruit,  or  but  a 
very  faint  one,  is  perceptible  so  long  as  the  patient  is  standing  ;  but  if  he  Ue 
down,  and  elevate  the  limb  so  as  to  partly  empty  the  sac,  then  it  is  very  dis- 
tinctly audible.  Another  sign  of  considerable  importance  consists  in  the 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the  cessation  of  the  pulsation  and  bruit 
in  it,  that  occurs  on  compressing  the  vessel  leading  to  the  sac,  and  the  immediate 
and  sudden  retura  of  these  signs  on  removing  the  pressui-e  from  the  artery. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been  described  are  peculiar  to  and 
their  combination  is  characteristic  of  aneurism,  being  dependent  on  the  com- 
munication that  exists  between  the  artery  and  the  sac.  Those  that  result  from 
the  pressure  of  the  sac  upon  neighbouring  parts  are  common  to  aneurism  and 
to  any  other  kind  of  tumour ;  but,  though  not  of  so  s]iccial  a  character  as  those 
that  have  just  been  described,  they  are  of  considerable  importance  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  disease  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  symptoms. 

Symptoms  of  Diffused  Aneurism.— Whm  a  sacculated  circumscribed  aneurism 
becomes  difl'used,'  tlie  sac  having  given  way,  but  the  blood  being  stUl  bounded 
by  the  tissues  of  the  liniT),  the  patient  experiences  a  sudden  and  acute  pain  in 
the  part,  and  usually  becomes  pale,  cold,  and  liiint.  On  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  tumour  has  suddenly  and  greatly  increased  in  size,  at  the 
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SHSiiSia—— ^^^^ 

When  this  untoward  accident  happens,  the  shcck  and  1„«I  Hi  t  , 
-  very  great,  and  the  patient  is  -cilini;  seized  :  *  a  t  ^Itfltr^^^^^ 

nstances  Wness  occurs  from  the  sudden  loss  of  blood  ou/of  the  cuS ent  of 
"  "'^^  f  e  «nl-tance  of  the  part,  the  swelling  bein.  Xt'st  in 
tTarir^Kthe  '.'"V^  ^"^^'^^^^        largely  effu^ed^^S  l^: 

cWationin^helow^rpllf^be"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pXLf;  reT~'  -i-coagulated  Hood^^^llt^r^'L  t 
particulai  y  the  large  venous  tnuil«.    In  consequence  of  this  cran^^rene  of  . 

i^fi"&  ''''^'^'^  '-'-^^^  ^^^^ 

the  reT^t  °^  T'''''"^  "^^^  '^'^^^^  be  effected  with 

a  va^t  f  by  a  student  in  surgery;  in  other  instances  it  requires 

cone  usir:f  to  ^-^"^""^^^^^^  J'^'^^-ent,  to  come  to  a  co" 

conclusion  as  to  the  nature  ol  the  tumour.    This  is  easily  done  when  the  aneu 
nsm  IS  superficu^  recent,  and  circumscribed,  the  blood'^in  it  being  M  and 
aU  the  signs  of  the  disease  well  marked.    Tlie  diagnosis  is  often  replete 
c  |/^culty  when  the  ane.^ism  is  deeply  seated,  or,  if  External,  wh      t  f  o  d  an' 
It  W  wSSiS:  ^'^"^^"^"^^^  '-''^  l^avetahen  place  about  it,  ^ 

rT  S^^^^^  the  latter 

doul  t  not  n  I  f  *°  '^'''""^"'^  aneurisms;  in  the  external,  the 

whi      r  ^^'''"^"^  °^ '       as  to  its  nature.    The  tumours 

two  era  se    T'^'T"  confounded  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 

o  classes-tliose  tliat  do  and  those  that  do  not  pulsate. 

.mous  kind,  oi  encvy/,a/oi<?  tumour,  or  in  ro,»i,o«T/  of  erectile  tmuc  In 
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such  cases  as  tUese,  many  of  the  signs  of  aneurism  are  present ;  thus  the  size  of 
the  tumour  may  he  diminished  hy  compression,  and  the  distinct  influx  of  blood 
into  it  may  be  felt  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  tumour  returning  to  its 
original  size  with  a  soft  swelling  pulsation  :  there  may  also  be  a  bruit,  often  of 
a  loud  and  distinct  character.  But  these  tumours  may  generally  be  distinguished 
from  aneurisms  in  not  being  quite  so  distinctly  circumscribed — in  being  soft, 
spongy,  and  elastic,  without  the  sensation  of  fluid  that  is  met  with  in  some 
forms  of  aneurism,  or  of  solid  coagula  that  occurs  in  others.  Again,  the  bruit 
is  either  soft,  blo\viag,  and  more  prolonged,  or  else  sharp  and  superficial ; 
the  pulsation,  also,  is  not  so  distinct,  and  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  general 
swelling  and  heaving  of  the  tumour  than  of  a  distinct  thump.  Much  light  is 
also  occasionally  thrown  npon  these  afl'ections  by  their  being  met  with  in 
situations  where  aneurism  cannot  occur,  from  the  absence  of  any  arteries  of 
sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  head  of  the  tibia  or  the 
side  of  the  pelvis  ;  but  if  a  tumour  of  this  Idnd  be  situated  upon  or  under  a 
large  artery  va.  the  usual  site  of  an  aneurism,  then  the  diagnosis  is  certainly 
replete  with  difficulty,  and  cannot  indeed  in  many  cases  be  made.  Several 
instances  have  of  late  years  occurred,  in  which  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  experience  (as  Guthrie  and  Stanley)  have  ligatured  arteries  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  had  to  do  with  aneurism,  when  in  reality  it  was  one  of  the 
pulsating  tumours  just  described  that  closely  simulated  it. 

Pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  a  tumour  of  a  fluid  character  seated  upon 
an  artery ;  here  the  diagnosis,  though  often  difficult,  is  more  readily  made  than 
in  the  last  case.  Attention  to  the  history  of  the  case,  to  the  impossibility  of 
diminishing  the  tumour  by  pressure,  either  directly  upon  it  or  on  the  arbery 
leading  to  it,  its  fluctuation,  and  want  of  circumspection,  will  usually  point 
out  its  nature.  Especial  attention  should  likewise  be  paid  to  the  facts  that  the 
pulsation  is  a  distinct  heaving  up  and  down  of  the  tumour,  and  neither 
excentric  nor  distensile,  and  that  the  swelling  may  often  be  wholly  or  partly 
separated,  by  raising  it  up,  from  the  artery  lying  beneath  it.  By  attention  to 
these  points,  abscesses  in  the  axilla,  under  the  pectorals,  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  and  in  other  situations  where  pulsation  may  readily  be  communicated  to 
the  fluid  mass,  can  be  distinguished  from  aneurism ;  yet  errors  in  diagnosis 
have  ha[)pened,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
these  cases,  and  from  no  want  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon : 
and  those  will  be  most  charitable  in  their  criticisms  of,  the  mistakes  of" 
otliers,  who  have  most  frequently  had  occasion  to  experience  these  difficulties 
in  their  own  practice. 

Tumours  that  do  not  pulsate,  either  by  their  own  vessels  or  by  those  that  lie 
beneath  them,  are  not  so  readily  conlbunded  with  aneurism  as  the  class  of 
affections  that  has  just  been  desciibed.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  in 
some  instances  even  aneurisms  do  not  pulsate,  or  but  very  indistinctly  so, 
having  become  filled  with  a  dense  and  firm  coagulum.  The  non-pulsating 
tumours  that  chiefly  rcjuire  attention  are  glandular,  scirrhous,  or  thyroid 
gwelliiigs,  seated  over  the  carotid  artery  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  or  in  the 
popliteal  space.  If  these  be  of  a  fluid  character,  their  fluctuation,  unvarying 
size,  and  the  want  of  pulsation  in  them,  suflicieiitly  indicate  that  they  are  not 
connected  Avith  the  artery,  from  which  they  may  also  frequently  be  separated, 
and  upon  which  they  may  be  distinctly  moved.  If  solid,  they  arc  usually 
irregular  and  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and  can  i'requently  be  detached  by  the 
fingers  being  passed  underneath  them  and  raising  them  from  the  subjacenti 
vessel.  I  believe  there  is  more  danger  of  mistaking  a  consolidated  aneurism 
which  is  undergoing  or  has  undergone  spontaneous  cure,  and  in  which  there  is 
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Tan  L  pulsation  for  a  solid  (perhaps  a  malignant)  tumour  of  some 
vmd  than  the  reverse.  I  ],ave  knomi  one  instance  in  Avhich  the  thi«h  was 
amputated  for  a  very  painful  soHd  tumonr  of  the  popliteal  space,  which  proved 

on  dissection  to  be  a  consolidated  aneu- 
rism pressing  upon  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve  (Fig.  277). 

Aneurisms,  more  particularly  those 
that  are  difiused,  have  not  unfrerpiently 
been  mistaken  for  abscesses;  and  it  is 
no  very  micommon  thing  for  a  Surgeon 
to  be  called  to  an  aneurism  which,  under 
this   supposition,  has  been  diligently 
poulticed,  or  painted  Math  iodine  oint- 
ment. Occasionall}^,  the  more  fatal  error 
has  been  committed  of  puncturing  the 
tumour  with  the  view  of  letting  out  pus, 
when  none  appears,  and,  either  imme- 
diately or  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
profuse    arterial  hsemorrhage  ensues. 
That  this  accident  may  arise  from  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  diagnosis,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  hap- 
pened to  such  surgeons  as  Desault,  . 
Pelletan,    Dupuytren,    Pirogoff,  and 
others  of  less  note.  I  have  once  actually 
seen  this  accident  occur  to  a  Surgeon  of 
considerable  experience,  who,  mistaking 
a  diffused  popliteal  aneurism  for  an 
abscess,  opened  it  with  a  bistoury,  but 
finding  no  pus,  applied   a  poiiltice; 
,.  ,    .  ^  ^  alarming  htemorrhage  ensued  in  about 

forty  hours,  and  I  amputated  the  thigh  on  the  second  day  after  this  imtoward 
occurrence. 

The  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  those  aneurisms 
which,  having  become  diffused,  have  ceased  to  pulsate,  have  no  bruit,  are 
elastic,  softened,  and  diffluent  to  the  feel,  and  in  which  the  skin  has  become 
reddened  and  inflamed  by  pressure  fi-om  within.    It  is  only  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  skilful  manipulation,  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  tumour  can  be  made  out.    But  an  anemism  may  actually  become 
associated  with  an  abscess  in  one  of  two  ways.    Thus  it  may  suppurate,  inflam- 
mation 0   a  suppimitive  character  taking  place  in  tlie  areolar  tissue  aroimd  it 
with  swelling,  redness,  oedema,  and  heat  of  the  integumental  structui-es,  increase 
of  size  m  the  tumour,  and  ]n-obably  diffuse  solidification  of  it.    If  this  abscess 
be  opened  or  allowed  to  burst,  dark  grumous  pus  will  escape,  followed  by 
coagu  a  and  masses  of  broken  down  decolorised  flbrine,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied, l.ut  more  usually  followed  after  a  lapse  of  some  hours,  by  a  free  and 
perhaps  iutal  discluirge  of  florid  blood. 

Another  form  of  combination  between  abscesses  and  aneurism  consists  in  the 
opening  of  an  artery  by  ulceration  into  the  cavity  of  an  abscess,  so  that  the 
blood  IS  projected  directly  into  this  from  the  opened  vessel.  In  cases  of  this 
kind— of  which  the  instance  that  occurred  to  Liston  is  a  good  example— 
we  have  the  ordinary  signs  of  abscess,  usually  of  a  chronic  character,  to  which 
those  of  an  aneurism  are  generally  suddenly  superadded,  with  great  increase  in 


Pig.  277.— Section  of  Aneurism  of  Calf,  under- 
going spontaneous  cure,  mistaken  for  Tu- 
mour Limb  amputated,  (a)  Black  recent 
Coagulum  lynig  in  centre  of  Laminated  Fi- 
brine.    (6;  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  stretched 
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the  bulk  of  the  tumour.    This  accident  has  chiefly  heeu  observed  iu  abscess  of 
the  neck,  opening  up  a  communication  with  the  carotid  artery. 

With  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  it  would  at  first  appear  to  be  difficult  to  con- 
found an  aneurism,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so.  I  have  known  several  cases  in 
which  the  lancinating  pains  of  aneurism,  more  especially  wlien  the  tumour  was 
internal,  have  been  mistaken  and  treated  for  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  afiections ; 
and  I  have  even  known  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  large  aneiuism 
of  the  thigh  treated  for  several  weeks  as  rheumatism.  In  such,  cases  as  these, 
it  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  Little  care  and  proper  examination  will  usually 
serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  aneurismal  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  rheumatic  pain  by  its  having  a  twofold  character— being  both  lancinating 
and  intermittent,  as  well  as  continuous,  aching,  and  burning.  When  this  kind 
of  pain  is  persistent,  especially  about  the  back,  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
or  arm,  it  ought  always  to  cause  the  Surgeon's  attention  to  be  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  neighbouring  large  vessels. 

Terminations. — Spontaneous  Cure  of  an  aneurism  is  of  very  rare  occui'rence. 
The  manner  in  which  it  happens  has  been  especially  and  ably  studied  by 
Hodgson,  tod  more  recently  by  Bellingham  ;  and  the  pathology  of  this  process 
is  of  considerable  interest,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  cure  of  the  disease  by 
surgical  operation.  The  spontaneous  cure  may  accidentally,  though  very  rarely, 
occur  by  inflammation  of  the  aneurism  and  conseq^uent  obliteration  of  the 
arteiy  ;  but  most  frequently  it  is  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  laminated  flbrine 
in  the  interior  of  the  sac  that  it  is  filled  up  completely.  This  process  can  only 
take  place  in  arteries  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude,  and  never  in  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta  ;  and  it  can  only  happen  in  the  sacculated  anemisms,  the  fusiform 
not  admitting  of  it,  it  being  necessary  that  the  blood  flowing  through  the  sac 
be  somewhat  retarded  in  its  passage,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  deposit  of  its 
tibiine  upon  the  interior  of  the  tumour.  This  process,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  is  the  increase  of  a  natural 
condition  always  going  on  in  the  sac.  In  all  cases  of  sacculated  aneurism,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  a  spontaneous  cure,  though  this  is  rarely 
accomplished.  The  tendency  to  it  is  shewn  by  a  contraction  and  partial 
occlusion  of  the  artery  helow  the  sac,  and  the  consequent  diminislied  force  of 
the  circulation  thi'ough  it,  by  which  the  deposition  of  fibrine  is  greatly 
increased,  at  the  same  time  that  the  collateral  vessels  given  ofl'  above  the  sac 
often  enlarge  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  thus  divert  from  it  blood  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  through  it.  This  condition  of  the  vessel  below 
the  sac  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  and  most  important  step  towards  the 
consolidation  of  the  tmnour.  The  process  is  also  materially  assisted  by  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  being  small,  and  so  situated  that  the  blood  cannot  be  directly 
driven  into  it. 

For  spontaneous  cure  to  take  place,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  some  blood 
should  continue  to  circulate  through  the  sac.  If  the  whole  current  be  suddenly 
arrested,  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  happens  to  be  iu  the  sac  may  take 
place,  fdling  it  with  a  large  dark  soft  clot ;  the  sudden  formation  of  which 
is  indeed,  like  a  foreign  body,  apt  to  induce  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the 
sac  and  neighbouring  tissues,  and  hence  is  rather  prejudicial  than  ollierwise. 
But,  though  the  blood  continue  to  circulate  through  the  sac,  the  deposit  of 
fibrine  wiU  not  take  place  unless  the  impetus  witli  which  tliat  fluid  is  sent  into 
and  through  the  tumour  be  considerably  diminished.  Tliis  may  happen  from 
the  occurrence,  in  the  distal  portion  of  tlie  artery  or  tlie  juouth  of  the  sac,  of 
some  or  other  of  those  comlitions  that  have  already  been  described.  So,  also, 
it  has  been  found  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  two  aneurisms  are  situated  upon 
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one  artery  the  second  or  distal  one  is  very  apt  to  nndergo  partial  or  even  com- 
plete consohdauon,  the  hlood  losing  its  in.petus  in  its  pissfge  through  he  tot 
eac.  Any  constitutional  cause  or  condition  also,  by  whicl/the  impSls  of  the 
W  IS  lessened,  and  the  force  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac'di  SnLed 
(a  the  occurrence  o  phthisis),  will  favour  greatly  theVosit  of  lam^ated 
h brine  and  the  consolidation  of  the  tumour. 

As  the  aneurism  undergoes  spontaneous  cure,  the- pulsation  in  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  n.ore  feeble,  until  it  ceases  entirely  ;  the  bruit  prfporln- 
a  ely  lessens,  tiie  tumour  becomes  harder,  and  at  last  completely  coLndatl- 
at  he  same  time,  the  anastomosing  circulation  is  sometimes  found  to  be' 
e  ablished  in  some  of  the  collateral  vessels  of  the  Hinb.    Eventually  the 

with  ultimate  conversion  into  a  small  mass  of  fibro-areolar  tissue 

Causes  of  Death  fr<^ni  Aneurism.- An  aneurism  may  prove  fatal  in  various 
ways.  It  does  so  when  internal,  most  frequently  by  ILure  on  parts  ofT" 
portance  m  its  vicimty,  the  patient  being  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion  induced 
by  interference  with  their  functions ;  this  isusuaUythe  way  in  which  aneuiisms 
o  the  aorta  occasion  death.    Then,  again,  death  may  residt  by  the  occuiren  e 

the  root  of  the  aorta.  Embohsm  of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detachment  of  a  clot.  External  aneurism  most  commonly  proves 
fatal  hy  ncpture  of  the  sac ;  this  may  eitlier  take  place  into  the  interior  of  a  limb 
gmngrise  to  one  or  other  of  the  diffused  forms  of  aneurism,  and  terminate 
fatally  by  the  induction  of  syncope  or  gangrene  ;  or  an  aneurism  may  kiU  bv 
rupture  occurring  externally,  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body 

Suppuration  with  sloughi^ig  of  an  aneurismal  sac  is  not  of  vei-y  frenupnf 
occurrence,  but  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in  those  cases  in  which  the  tumour 
has  mcrea.sed  rapidly,  or  has  suddenly  become  diffused,  with  much  heat  and 
tension  of  neighbouring  parts.    It  is  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  in  tumours  of 
a  large  size  that  have  become  partly  diffused,  that  are  filled  with  masses  of 
decolorised  fibrine,  and  that  are  situated  in  places  where  the  areolar  tissue  i 
abundant  and  lax,  a.  in  the  axilla.  The  symptoms  of  this  condiln  Sipend  n" 
are  .welling,  tension  with  heat,  throbbing,  and  redness  of  the  parts  around  the 
tumour;  the  integuments  covering  which  pit  on  pressure,  and  are  evidently 
deeply  mfiamed,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fever  and  general 
constitutional  irritation.    As  the  suppuration  advances,  tlie  ordinary.  sf.^s  of 
congestive  abscess  occur  :  the  skin  covering  the  tumour  liecomes  red  and'  livid 
at  one  part  ^^d.el■e  pointing  takes  place  :  and  if  (he  Surgeon  make  an  incisb 
into  It,  or  If  the  tumour  burst  (as  assuredly  it  will  if  left  to  itself),  a  quantUv 
of  sanious  pus  mixed  with  large  masses  of  broken  down  coagula  and  fibrine 
will  be  let  out.    The  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  aneurismal  sac   li  ! 
integrated  by  and  mixed  up  with  the  results  of  suppurative  action,  may  be 
Slaull^  "  '  "  '"'"■^^^  '''''        P^*^-*  -  -dden^; 

The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  is  not  always  immediately  fatal,  the  aperture  in 
the  ac  being  plugged  up  by  a  mass  of  coagulum,  as  happened  i^  case  Fig.  278  • 
on  the  gradud  detachment  of  tiie  deeper  portions  of  which  the  bleedin.  may 
recurin  smal  quantities  at  intervals,  and  more  or  less  speedily  carry  off  the 
patient.  On  tlie  mucous  surfaces,  as  of  the  oesophagus  or  trachea,  rupture 
occurs  m  a  snmkr  manner  (Fig.  278).    On  the  serous  surfaces,  as  into  the 

?r''™.'o?r'''  ""^3'  ^^'•'''t      ^  ^'■^•^"'•^     ^'^'ll^te  openin. 

(Fig.  2/9  forming  in  the  membrane.  An  aneurism  has  been  kno^m  to  give 
way  and  discharge  blood  for  some  weeks  before  it  proved  fatal ;  and  it  may  even 
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happen  that,  after  the  rupture  has  occurred,  no  hcemorrhage  may  take  place 
but  death  may  result  from  tlie  pressure  of  the  tumour.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Litton  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  which  caused  the  death  of  that  great  Surgeon 
had  actually  given  way,  a  mass  of  coagulum  projecting  from  it  into  the 
trachea  ;  yet  death  resulted  from  the  irritation  induced  by  pressure  upon  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  not  from  htemorrhage. 


Fig.  278.— Apertui-e  in  (Esophagus  produced 
by  Presiiure  of  au  Aortic  Aueurism. 


Fig-.  279. — Stellate  Rupture  of  an  Aortic 
Aneurism  into  Pericardium. 


Treatment.— The  treatment  of  aneurism  is  of  two  Idnds— constitutional 
and  local.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  internal  aneurism,  for 
instance,  the  constitutional  treatment  can  alone  be  employed  ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  external  aneurism  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  as  an  important  adjmict  to 
any  local  measures  that  are  adopted. 

In  the  Constitutional  or  Medical  Treatment  of  aneurism,  the  great  object  is  to 
bring  about  the  same  condition  as  that  by  which  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
disease  is  effected,  and,  indeed,  to  put  the  patient  and  the  part  in  the  most 
favourable  state  for  nature  to  consolidate  the  tumour;  and,  though  it  may  not 
be  possible  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  effect  a  cure  in  this  way,  at  all 
events  the  disease  maybe  palliated,  and  its  progress  retaKled.  The  sacculated 
is,  however,  the  only  foi-m  of  aneurism  that  can  ever  be  cured  by  constitutional 
means  ;  in  the  fusiform  variety,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

The  principal  objects  to  be  held  in  view  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  heart's  impulse,  so  as  to  diminish  the  excentric  pressure  upon 
the  arterial  coats  ;  and,  secondly,  so  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  blood  as  to 
dispose  it  as  to  the  deposition  of  its  fibrinc.    In  carrying  out  these  indications, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  system 
in  which  aneurism  occurs  ;  in  one  there  is  a  plethoric,  and  in  the  other  an 
anrcmic  tendency.    The  plethoric  and  irritable  state  of  system  cliiefly  occurs  in 
young  subjects,  in  whom  the  ])rogress  of  the  disease  is  acule  and  rapid,  attended 
by  much  impulse  and  excitability  of  the  heart,  and  throbliuig  of  the  arteries 
generally.    Tlie  other  condition  of  the  system  principally  occurs  in  elderly 
people,  in  whom  there  is  a  feeble  pulse,  a  quiet  lieart,  a  cachectic  state  of 
heal  til'  and  a  tendency  to  anccniia  ;  in  such  a  habit  of  body  the  disease  makes 
slow  progress.    In  these  opposite  conditions  it  is  perfectly  clear  tliat  the  same 
plan  of  "treatment  cannot  succeed  ;  and  that  the  constitutional  means  must 
accordingly  be  modified  according  to  the  state  in  which  the  patient  is. 
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in-itability  of  the  hZt  ^^  Z  T       J      ^'"'^^^  i«  remove.l,  the 

modified  naanner  thTL'    ^"^^^^^^^  ^-Pl°>-d,  in  the 

Surgeons.    Pelletan  anrilodLT  03'°;  '    '^^^  '^''''''^  '^^^^ 
treatn^ent,  and  I  have  ien  .ev!  °  fn^^^^^^^      '^^'1  -'^  «f  t^i^ 

beneficial.    As  re.oJ'Zx'^ZY^^^^^      ""^"^     ^"'^  ^^<=idedly 
tended  to  cany  out  twH^port  n^^  '^'''''^ 
and  depletion  to  reduce  the  aunnHrnfi  i  P™''''     S^^'^^'^^  stan^ation 

heart's ictiou,  and     SentX  tt"^.^^^^  P°-- 
aneurism  ;  and,  2,  aC^  mti  ^t  fT^''"^'''''''^  ''^''^  °f  the 

ticity  of  the  hkod  w     to  L'woV^^^^^^^^^  "T-'"" 

careful  manner,  so  that  the  tenZcTto  th^e  d       ?  ^  "  ^''^'l"^!  '^^^ 

increased.    Valsalva  ende:::!;"!  o  c  ry^  th  CH^'  '''''' 

subjecting  tlie  patient  to  smaU  and  reW^^  n    r  °^^J^°*^  V 

ducing  the  quantity  of  food  Z^E^t^'^'^"  ""J  ^^'T""' 
.     a  pound  of  pudding  in  the  morning  nrill  7     !  '   ?    ^  1°  half 

In  this  way^he  patient's  ir^r^Ck  e^^^^^^^^^  ^""f 

x^P  in  bed  without  fainting  ;  °the  Z^^^Utfot^^^^^^^ 

--ted,  so  that  the  plasticitVof  the  Tod^ttttrreflt  '''T'  T 
Surgeons  cany  out  Valsalva'^  nliTi  nf  f^o„+      I    "  V  '  seldom  that 

hy  Inm  ;  it  is'most  commLytld     1*^1":      ^"1"  "^^^^^  "^^^^^^^"^ 
wl.at  according  to  the  circumL  es  o^^^^  c  se  tWr;!     '°  f 
it  IS  conducted  are  essentially  the  same  ^        pnnciples  on  which 

bed  and  free  fiom  all  mentaremotL  1         ^    '  ^''^'''^y  ^^"^^  in 

diet  should  at  the  same  fht  T        '      ^"^"^'^^s-'^tional  excitement.  The 
reduced  in  ,uanS;,  and  be^  ma'deTc'^'f 

with  but  a  very  small  quant  tv  oT^    °  P"°cipally  of  farinaceous  food, 

all  stimulants.^PerW  tl^e  bL  ™  ^  ^^^al  absence  o 

consisting  of  two  oun^  ^\l:S,  2rZZT  rT^^^^^^ 
and  the  same  quantity  of  meS  for  d  une       w  ''''''''  °f  l^^^'-^d 

with  about  two'  ounce^  o  m  k  t  ^ilh    7  ""'"'^  -^PP-' 

in  small  quantities.    At  the  samTtfL  "''f  °'  occasionally  sipped 

especially  such  as  give  rise  to  TZlZ   ^'^^^'r''  be  administered, 

portal  an^d  renal  sy^Sns^T  ^  ^IT:;]^'^^^^-^  f  ^^^^ 

Lm  time  Lime  advantageously  be  had  to  small  bleedings 

especially  by  Chuckerbutty  o  cllcutta  G  W  P  If '  f^^T'''^ 
Roberts  of  Manchester     In  .  '      ^'    ^^"^"'"^  °^  EcUnburgh,  and  W. 

sufferings  of  the  patienis  have  b i^eS.Wh  ^-^ed,  the 

size  of  the  sac,  and  in  several  Wn       7   '       f  fl""in"tion  of  the 

The  enforcement  of  Je  ^cm  be^^^^^^^^^  '"''J'f;  '^"^  apparently  perfect, 

importance  as  an  ad  ™t  f      T  T  ''^^'^^  ^^^^h 

sufHciont  evidencet'^n^  -riainly  appears  to  be 

nient  of  aneurism.  ^''^  'lie  constitutional  treat- 

cncuinstances  of  the  case,  consolidation  of  the  aneinismai 
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tumour  may  occasionally  be  produced  ;  or,  if  this  be  not  attained,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  will  be  very  materially  retarded. 

When  anemism,  occurs  in  old,  feeble,  cachectic,  or  ansemic  persons,  a 
loNvering  plan  of  treatment  is  altogether  inadmissible :  here,  the  blood  being 
deficient  in  fibrine,  and  the  system  in  an  irritable  state  from  debility,  the  best 
results  follow  such  a  course  as  will  improve  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and 
regulate  the  action  of  the  heart.  With  this  view,  complete  rest,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  preparations  of  iron,  a  dry  but  nourishing  meat  diet,  and  the 
occasional  employment  of  opiates  to  relieve  pain  and  to  quiet  the  system,  will 
be  attended  by  the  best  results.  In  aneurism  occurring  in  elderly  people,  and 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  this  plan  is  perhaps  more  successful  than  any  other. 

In  the  Local  Treatment  of  aneurism  but  little  can  be  done  with  the  view  of 
checking  its  progress,  except  by  the  employment  of  direct  sirrgical  means.  The 
application  of  ice  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour  is  said  to  have  acted  beneficially 
in  some  cases;  but  it  is  a  painful  remedy,  and  may  occasionally  be  attended  by 
sloughing  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  the  pain  attending  the 
increase  of  the  tumour  is  considerable,  much  relief  may  be  obtained  from  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  the  application  of  belladonna  plasters,  or 
the  use  of  an  embrocation  composed  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  of  the  strong  tinc- 
ture of  aconite.  These  means  comprise  the  only  local  measures  that  can  be 
adopted  in  those  cases  of  internal  aneurism,  wMch  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
surgical  interference. 

SUEGICAL  TEEATMENT  OF  ANEURISM. 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  delay  with  safety,  no  surgical 
proceeding  should  be  imdertaken  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  until  the  patient  has 
been  subjected  to  proper  constitutional  treatment  for  some  time  ;  the  success 
of  the  more  direct  surgical  means  depending  greatly,  in  the  hypersemic  forms  of 
aneurism,  on  the  heart's  impulse  being  lessened,  and  in  the  blood  being  brought 
into  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible ;  whilst,  in  the  anasmicform  of  the  disease,  an 
increase  in  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  is  essential  for  the  cure  of  the  case ;  for,  as 
the  occlusion  and  consolidation  of  the  sac,  after  surgical  procediire,  depend  on 
the  same  conditions  being  induced  that  are  successful  after  medical  treatment, 
the  same  constitutional  means  should  be  adopted  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  employment  of  any  direct  surgical  means  for  the  cure 
of  an  external  aneurism,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  internal 
aneurism  present,  and  that  the  heart  is  i'ree  from  disease.    From  want  of  this 
precaution,  it  has  happened  that  patients  have  died  on  the  operating  table  at 
the  moment  wlien  the  artery  was  being  ligatured,  or  that  they  have  expired 
shortly  afterwards,  from  the  disturbance  of  circulation  consequent  upon  the 
necessary  siirgical  procedures. 

Surgeons  are  in  possession  of  several  modes  of  treating  external  aneurisms  : 
viz..  Ligature,  Compression  by  Instruments,  Flexion,  Digital  Compression, 
Acupressure,  Manipulation,  Galvano-puucture,  and  Injection. 

LiaATDRR. — The  employment  of  tlie  ligature  was  tiie  only  means  adopted 
by  Surgeons,  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  i;p  to  a  very  recent  date  ;  the  use  of 
compression  in  the  treatment  of  tiie  disease,  as  at  present  employed,  being  one 
of  tiie  most  modern,  as  well  as  one  of  tiie  gi'catest  improvonients,  in  surgical 
practice.  The  manner  in  which  the  ligature  should  lie  applied,  and  the  various 
caiitions  respecting  its  use,  have  been  sufllcientiy  discussed  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  214,  et 
seq.).  The  question  as  to  tiie  part  of  the  vessel  to  which  it  should  be  applied  in 
aneurism,  remains  for  consfderation  ;  and  this  involves  some  important  points. 


Fig  2S0.--Anel's  Fitr.  2S1.-Hun-  Ffg.  2S2.-Dis- 
Operation.       ter's  Operation,  tal  Operation. 
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-Drascloi  s  or  Wardrop's  operation  (Fie.  282) 

of  the  vessel    bS  S  ht^'  f?™"  ""^  ^""^  »f  «at, 

~  ~  l^^'gest  size,  as  has  Leen  mentioned 

m  the  Chapter  on  Traumatic  Aneu- 
rism. The  older  Surgeon,?,  however, 
were  acquainted  fldth  this  mode  only 
of  treating  aneurisms.   The  mode  of 
applying  the  ligature  to  both  sides 
of  the  sac  is  as  follows.  After  havino- 
arrested  the  circulation  through  the 
aneurism,  by  compressing  the  artery 
leading  to  it,  either  by  means  of  a 
tourniquet,  or  where  that  is  not 
applicable,  by  the  pressure  of  an 
assistant's  fingers,  the  Surgeon  slits 
up  the  sac,  turns  out  the  contained 
coagula  and  masses  of  fibrine  and 

downwards  into  the  artery,  through  the  mrtiaTZ  '  ^"f"  7"^'^'  '"'^ 
each  side,  immediately  above  ancl  the  a  e.^re    ^   ^ °" 

performed  by  the  older  Surgeons  on  anv  nTf^  i  ''1"''*'™-  .  ^^'^  operation,  as 
was  not  only  so  difficult  i  ft  S  tU  irl  n  ""^T' 
take  it,  but  was  so  fetal  n  ts  resit  h7       ^^ere  seldom  willing  to  under- 
h^morrhage  in  consequen  e  of  the    .  '    ?^  co^^^only  attended  by  secondary 
by  ^Hffuse  inilamn2~^^^^^^^  ^  ^^--e^  V^rt,  L 

limb  operated  upon  that  lecoverf  nT'  I   ^  f^''"""  °f  the 

and  most  Sm-geUs  pre^^^^^^^^^^^^  considered  a  marvel, 

opening  theL,  waf  first  InTby^l^ri  Zt:^^j^a'-  ^"~',-*-t 
aneurism.    Tliis  operation  tlin^air  ff    i       ^  f  ^''^'^  brachial 

inflaming  the  sac  wh  crwas  Tflip       '  ''''  °- 

tuted  a  considei4Te  a<wl    r  \- ^ 

did  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  le  in!         .  "^'^^'^"^'^  -"^  it 

the  dangers  that^were  L^^rar^f,  "^odrSr  r ^li  ? 

involved  in  it,  it  attracterbut  ift     nH         "'^^  of  treatment  being 

to  have  been  Repeated  bTan^r:  ^S:^^'  ^  «P1- 

healthV,  and  wl.ere  t  ere  wl  "  l  '^''''"''\/:''^  '"<^^  ^vhere  its  coats  were 
itself/in  this  way  the  olXisotT  -th  the  aneurism 

like  Anel,  Hunter'tied  thf X  °  f  the'  '^^''"'-7'''  r"'''  = 
differed  from  him  in  doin.  s  lin    """''^r,        "^^^     ^^'^^       3-et  he 

able  distance  above  tlie  tmnoj   wW  7  ^     r  ^      ''ff'  ''"-^  ' 
attended  witli  less  risk  of  Sil  f  ''^i^;''^''^!"'^     ^^^'^  ^'^ture  would  be 

or  inflaming  the  sa,  whicl  ^ l^X^^^^^^^ 
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\no  are  the  reasons,  given  in  Sir  Everard  Home's  own  words,  that  induced  John 
Hunter  to  adopt  the  operation  that  is  now  generally  known  in  surgery  as  the 
Hunterian.  "  Mr.  Hunter  proposed,  in  performing  this  operation,  that  the 
artery  should  be  taken  up  at  some  distance  from  the  diseased  part,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  hcemorrhage,  and  admit  of  the  artery  being  more  readily 
secured  should  any  such  accident  happen.  The  force  of  the  circulation^  bemg 
thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  cause  of  the  disease  wovild,  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinion,  be  removed ;  and  he  thought  it  highly  probable  that,  if  the 
parts  were  left  to  themselves,  the  sac,  with  the  coagulated  blood  contained  in 
it,  might  be  absorbed,  and  the  whole  of  the  tumour  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  animal  economy,  which  would  conseciuently  render  any  opening  into  the 
sac  itnnecessary." 

Hunter's  first  operation  was  performed  in  December,  1'785,  in  a  case  of  popli- 
teal aneiirism.  The  femoral  artery  was  ligatured  rather  below  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  underneath  the  sartorius  muscle ;  and  from  that  time  his  method 
was  almost  exclusively  employed  by  Surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
until  the  introduction  of  compression  in  1842. 

The  Efeds  produced  upon  an  cmeurism.al  tumour  by  the  ligature  of  the  artery 
according  to  the  Hunterian  method,  deserve  careful*  attention.  The  immediate 
effects,  on  drawing  tight  the  ligature,  consists  in  a  cessation  of  pulsation  and 
bruit  in  the  tumour,  which  at  the  same  time  subsides,  becoming  partially 
emptied  of  its  blood.  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  limb  being  in  a  great  measure 
cut  oft",  it  becomes  numb  and  cold,  with  a  diminution  of  muscular  power.  The 
more  remote  effects  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  activity  of  the  collateral  cir- 
ciilation,  by  which  the  vitality  of  the  limb  is  maintained.  At  the  same  time, 
and,  indeed,  in  conseciuence  of  this,  the  temperature  of  the  Umb  often  rises, 
until  it  becomes  higher  than  that  of  its  fellow. 

The  consolidation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  begins  as  soon  as  the  ligature  is 
applied,  and  is  usually  completed  ia  a  few  days,  by  changes  taldng  place  within 
it  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease.  This 
important  change  is  effected  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  stratified  and  decolorised 
fibrine  ia  concentric  layers  within  the  sac,  and  not  by  the  sudden  coagulation 
of  its  contents.    For  this  deposition  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that,  though 
the  direct  flow  of  blood  through  the  tumour  be  arrested  by  the  ligattue  of  the 
main  trunk,  some  should  yet  be  carried  into  it  by  collateral  channels.    This  is 
•  a  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  the  ligature  ;  for,  if  it  happen  that  all 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tumour  is  arrested,  coagidation  of  that  whicli 
happens  to  be  contained  in  it  will  ensue,  often  followed  by  gangrene,  suppura- 
tion of  the  sac,  and  other  unfavourable  results ;  the  coagulum  appearing  to 
act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  to  be  insusceptible  of  tliose  changes  that  are  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  tumour.    It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the 
proper  consolidation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  by  the  deposit  of  lamiuated 
fibrine,  will  occur  even  though  a  very  considerable  qixantity  of  blood  continue 
to  flow  through  it.    In  the  Museiim  of  University  College  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  preparation  that  illustrates  this  point.    It  is  one  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Bell  ligatured  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism.  The 
patient  died  a  week  after  the  operation,  from  erysipelas ;  on  examination,  it 
was  found,  and  is  sho^vn  by  tlie  preparation,  that  the  femoral  artery  was 
double,  and  that,  tliough  only  one  portion  of  the  vessel  had  been  ligatured,  the 
tumour,  wliicli  continued  to  be  supplied  by  the  other,  was  completely  con- 
solidated.   Hence  it  would  appear  that,  if  one  half  only  of  the  inllux  of  blood 
;   be  arrested,  obliteration  of  the  sac  by  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine  may  be 
expected  to  occur.    After  the  aneurisnuil  sac  has  been  tluis  occluded,  it  pro- 
\0h.  II.  x> 
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Sta  i,^''t,!r  ?  "  »'  >-  »"-*d  into  a  Bmall  fib,,- 

the  sir         98-^  7^     " ,  2^^'  «)'  ^nd  where  it  communicatee  Antli 

LoTbi  ioS  r  ■         ?^  ^*  ^"11  t°  converted 

into  fib  o-aieolar  tissue;  ^yhllst  between  them  there  is  an  open  space  through 
the  medium  of  which  the  collateral  cii-culation  is  freely  carried  on  ^ 
3.  Distal  Ligature.— In  some  cases  in  which  the  ligature 
cannot,  for  anatomical  reasons,  be  applied  on  the  proximal 
side  oi  the  aneurism,  as  in  the  arteries  about  the  root  of  the 
neck   It  was  recommended  by  Brasdor  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  obliterate  the  aneurism  by  ligaturing  the 
vessel  on  its  distal  side.    This  operation  was  first  practised  bv 
Deschamps,  and  has  been  especially  commented  upon  by 
Wardrop.    In  principle,  it  resembles  the  Hunterian  opera- 
tion, the  object  bemg  to  arrest  so  much  of  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  sac  that  the  consoHdation  of  this  may  take  place 
m  the  usual  way,  by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrine.    In  the 
Hunterian  operation,  this  is  effected  by  deposit  from  the 
lessened  quantity  of  blood  that  flo\vs  through  the  sac  ;  in  the 
distal  operation,  it  is  sought  to  l^e  accompHshed  in  tlie  same 
way,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  must  necessarUy  depend 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  sac  is  interfered  with.  This  operation  how- 
ever, IS  rarely  successful ;  for,  independently  of  the  ordinary 
dangers  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  a 
large  vessel,  tSe  sac  wiU  continue  to  be  distended  with,  and 
to  receive  the  direct  impulse  of,  the  blood  that  is  driven 
into  It,  though  it  be  not  transmitted  through  it;  and  hence 
though  the  progress  of  the  aneurism  maybe  arrested  for  a 
time,  It  will  often  speedHy  increase  again,  and  may  perhaps 
eventuaHy  destroy  the  patient  by  suppuration  and  sloughin-. 
Uf  38  cases  m  which  this  operation  has  been  practised  on 
the  carotid  artery,  in  25  instances  a  fatal  result  more  or  less 
speedily  followed  the  operation;  in  the  remaining  13  cases 
the  patients  survived  the  eff'ects  of  the  ligature  of  the  artery 
though  m  very  few  if  any  cases  were  they  cured  of  the  disease 
lor  which  the  operation  was  practised.    This  operation,  how- 
^  ever,  we  shall  consider  more  in  detail  in  spealcing  of  the  par- 

fo;Po]:ililai      ?T  '''''''''     ""'^^'^     ^^""^  ^een  practised. 
Aneurism,  obiile-      Indications  and  Oontra-indications  of  Liqature —Uc-xiuv,^ 

f^^^.t^^yfor  aneurism,  by  the  Hunterian  method,  Succeeds 
?."o  ^u„Ji„:t^:  those  cases  in  which  the  tumour  is  circumscribed, 

become-  eonsoiidu-       moderate  size,  slow  m  its  growth,  havino.  a  tendenrv  to 
^cteer^tblii.;  «°7l"l^ti0B,  and  unaccompanied  by  much  oedema  of  the 
pon>tetho  Artery    unb.    When  the  aneurism  is  undergoing  spontaneous  cure, 
1  no  surgical  interference  should  be  employed,  but  the  case  left 

to  nature     In  this  way  it  occasionally  happens,  during  the  n-eparatorrtTea 
ment  of  the  disease,  that  tlie  aneurism  becmnes  ;onsoliclated.  ^    ^  ^ 

tv^nt  T  1      t'^'fT  *°  ^''^  "P"'^      'artery  ^dth  the  view  of 

tying  It  he  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  ascertain  by  a  careful  examination 
of  It  vvhether  it  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  sound  state  at  the  point  at 
which  he  IS  about  to  tie  it.  He  should  feel  along  its  course  to  ascertain  if  it 
be  smooth,  easily  compressible,  and  natural  to  the  feel ;  if  it  be  hard,  incom- 
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pressible,  indicative  of  calcification  ;  if  it  feel  broader  than  natural  ;  if  a  In-uit 
be  heai'd  in  it  on  appljang  tlie  stethoscope  ;  if,  in  fine,  there  be  evidence  of 
degeneration  or  dilatation  of  its  coats,  great  caution  should  be  used  in  attempting 
to  ligatiu-e  it.  Shoidd  the  deligation  of  a  diseased  artery  become  unavoidable, 
the  antiseptic  catgut  ligature  would  probably  be  the  best  material  for  the 
pm-pose.  The  ends  being  cut  short,  and  the  wound  closed  over  them,  the  chance 
of  sloughing  and  of  unhealthy  ulceration  of  the  vessel  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 

It  has  occasionally,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  the  profession  knows, 
happened  to  Surgeons  that  they  have  cut  down,  upon  an  artery  with  the 
intention  of  tying  it,  and  found  it  in  so  diseased  a  state  that  the  application  of 
the  ligature  Avas  impracticable,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to  close  the 
wound  without  completing  the  operation.  Liston  and  Aston  Key  have  both 
had  the  candour  to  record  such  cases  as  occurring  in  their  practice.  In  one 
case  that  happened  to  me  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary,  after  a  very 
exhaustive  consultation,  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral  for  popliteal  aneurism, 
I  found,  on  cutting  down  on  the  artery,  that,  there  was  a  small  aneurismal 
dilatation  just  below  the  giving  off  of  the  profunda,  and  a  tubular  dilatation 
of  the  artery  below  this,  rendering  the  application  of  a  ligature  utterly 
impracticable.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  such  cases  as  these,  not  only 
are  the  arterial  coats  softened  and  riicapable  of  bearing  the  strain  of  the 
ligature,  but  the  vein  is  usually  adherent,  and  consequently  liable  to  per- 
foration in  passing  the  aneurism-needle  between  it  and  the  arterj^.  And  even 
could  the  act  of  deligation  be  practised,  secondary  hsemorrhage  would  im- 
doubtedly  occur  at  an  early  period  in  an  artery  that  is  incapable  of  healthy 
adhesive  union. 

All  operation  should  be  avoided  when  there  is  any  serious  disease  in  the 
heart,  and  in  cases  of  multiple  aneurism  where  the  second  tumour  is  situated 
internally;  but  it  has  happened  that  two  aneurisms  in  one  limb,  as  of  the 
popliteal  and  femoral  arteries,  have  been  cured  by  one  ligature  applied  to  the 
external  iliac.  Two  aneurisms  seated  in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  limbs, 
affecting,  for  instance,  the  two  popliteal  arteries,  may  be  successfully  operated 
upon.  But,  if  two  aneurisms  be  seated  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
axilla  and  groin  for  instance,  at  the  same  time,  the  aneurismal  diathesis  would 
be  indicated,  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  expedient  to  operate. 

In  certain  cases,  the  Himteiian  operation  seldom  succeeds;  and  these,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  unpromisuig  to  it.  This  hajipens  in  those  instances 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  very  close  to  the  sac,  so  as 
indeed  rather  to  perform  Anel's  operation,  as  here  there  is  the  double  danger 
of  inflaming  or  wounding  the  sac,  and  of  interfering  with  the  collateral  circu- 
lation of  the  limb.  Those  cases,  also,  in  which  the  aneurism  is  very  acute  in 
its  progress,  increasing  rapidly  with  forcible  pulsation,  having  very  fluid  con- 
tents, and  a  large  moixth  to  the  sac,  into  which  the  blood  is  consequently  driven 
by  a  full  wave  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart,  are  rarely  favourable  for  the  use 
of  the  ligature,  inasmuch  as  sti'atification  seldom  occurs.  When  the  aneurism 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  loose  and  very  yielding  tissues,  as  in  the  axilla, 
where  it  readily  expands  to  a  large  size,  not  being  boiind  down  by  the  sur- 
rounding paiis,  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  sac  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  after  ligature.  When  it  is  dilfused  widely  tlirough  the  limb,  with  cold- 
ness and  a  tendency  to  incipient  gangrene,  the  circulation  of  blood  tlirougli 
the  part  is  so  much  choked  that  the  deligation  of  the  vessel  Avill  in  all  pro- 
bability arrest  it  entirely,  and  thus  produce  niortilication.  When  arteries  can 
1)6  felt  to  be  calcified,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  can  be  sal'ely  ligatured,  as  in 
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all  probability  they  will  be  cut  or  broken  through  by  the  noose,  and  the  clianges 
necessary  for  their  occlusion  will  not  take  place.  Porter,  however,  recommends 
that  the  ligature  should  be  applied  in  such  cases,  though  I  cannot  but  doubt  tlie 
propriety  of  this  advice.  When  inflammation  has  been  set  up  in  the  sac,  with 
a  tendency  to  suppuration  of  the  tumour,  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether 
the  ligature  should  be  applied  or  not.  In  these  cases  I  agree  %vith  Hodgson, 
that  the  artery  should  be  tied ;  for  even  if  the  sac  eventually  suppurate,  there 
will  be  less  risk  to  the  patient  if  this  event  occur  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  than  if  it  happen  while  the  artery  leading  into  the  tumour  is  per\nous. 
If  suj)piu'ation  have  already  taken  place  in  or  around  the  sac,  the  application 
of  the  ligature  above  the  inflamed  tumour  on  the  point  of  bm-sting  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  In  such  cases,  the  line  of  practice  must  be  determined  by 
the  seat  of  the  aneurism.  If  this  be  in  the  axilla,  groin,  or  neck,  it  should  be 
laid  freely  open,  the  coagula  scooped  out,  and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below 
the  mouth  of  the  sac— a  most  formidable  and  doubtful  operation,  but  the  only 
one  that  holds  out  a  chance  of  success.  If  the  aneimsm  be  in  the  ham  or 
calf,  amputation  would  probably  be  the  best  course  to  piursue. 

In  some  instances,  there  is  no  resource  left  to  the  Surgeon  but  to  amputate. 
1.  Ampu.tation  must  be  performed  when  the  aneurism  is  associated -with  carious 
bone  or  diseased  joint,  as  when  popliteal  aneurism  has  produced  destruction  of 
the  knee.  2.  If  the  artery  be  so  diseased  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature,  and  the  aneurism  be  so  situated,  as  in  the  ham,  that 
it  admits  of  amputation  of  the  limb.  3.  If  the  aneurism  have  attained  so 
great  a  magnitude  that  it  has  already  interfered  seriously  with  the  circulation 
through  the  limb,  as  indicated  by  considerable  oedema,  lividity,  and  coldness 
of  the  part,  with  distension  of  the  superficial  veins,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  application  of  the  ligature  may  not  immediately  induce  gangrene,  and 
whether  the  patient  would  not  have  the  best  chance  of  recovery  by  sub- 
mitting to  amputation  at  once ;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the 
aneurism,  whether  previously  large  or  small,  has  become  diffused  with  im- 
pending gangrene,  when  removal  of  the  limb  must  not  be  delayed.  4.  If 
gangrene  have  actually  supervened,  and  the  patient's  strength  be  sufficient  to 
bear  the  operation,  amputation  should  be  done  without  delay.  5.  If  a  diffused 
aneurism,  whether  suppurating  or  not,  on  the  lower  extremity,  have  been 
opened  by  mistake  for  an  abscess,  there  is  no  resource  left  but  immediate 
amputation. 

The  ligature  fails  from  various  causes  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  cure  of  anem-ism.  Thus,  in  256  cases  of 
ligature  of  the  Larger  arteries  for  aneurism,  collected  and  tabulated  by  Crisp 
it  would  appear  tliat  the  mortality  amounted  to  about  22  per  cent.  And  Porta 
finds  that,  among  600  cases  of  ligature  of  arteries  for  diseases  and  injuries  of 
all  kinds,  the  mortality  amoiinted  to  27  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  thfise  are  collections  of  previously  reported  cases,  and  that,  if  the  imrc- 
corded  ca^es  could  be  got  at,  the  rate  of  desUh  would,  in  all  probabilitj^,  be  found 
tp  be  much  higher  even  than  that  above  stated 

Accidents  aftkr  Ligature  for  Aneurism.— The  accidents  that  may 
follow  the  application  of  the  ligature  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  are  :  1,  Secondary 
Ha)morriiage  from  the  seat  of  ligature  ;  2,  the  Continuance  or  the  Return  of 
Pulsation  in  the  Sac  ;  3,  the  occurrence  of  Suppuration  and  Sloughing  of  the 
Tumour,  witji  or  without  Hocmorrhage  from  it  ;  and  4,  Gangrene  of  the 
Jjimb. 

1.  Secondary  Samorrhage  from  the  seat  of  ligature  presents  nothing  peculiar, 
and  has  already  been  discnssed  in  vol,  I.,  p.  232. 
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2.  The  Continuance  or  Return  of  Pulsation  in  an  Aneurismal  Sac  after  the 
ligation  of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  and  one  that 
deserves  much  attention.  When  the  Hunterian  operation  is  successfnlly  per- 
formed, though  the  pulsation  in  the  sac  he  entirely  arrested,  a  certain  cxaantity 
of  hlood  continues  to  be  conveyed  into  and  through  it  by  the  anastomosing 
channels,  and  it  is  from  this  that  is  deposited  the  laminated  fibrine  by  which 
the  consoHdation  of  the  tumour  is  ultimately  effected.  This  stream  of  blood 
furnished  by  regurgitation,  or  by  transmission  through  the  smaller  collateral 
channels,  is  continuous,  and  not  pulsatory  ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  trans- 
mitted in  suflacient  quantity  by  some  more  than  usually  direct  and  open 
anastomosing  or  feeding  branch,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  continuance  or  to  a 
return  of  the  pulsation.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  this  has  happened,  there  has  been  a  return  of  the  bruit,  but  in  the 
majority  no  sound  appears  to  have  been  emitted. 

The  period  of  the  return  of  the  pulsation  in  the  sac  after  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  varies  greatly.    In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  in  which  it  has  happened,  a  certain  degree  of  thriU  or  of  indistinct  pulsa- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  sac  shortly  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  ;  at 
all  events  within  the  first  twenty-fotir  hours.    This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
being  rather  a  favourable  sign  than  otherwise,  as  it  is  indicative  of  the  free 
state  of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  generally  soon  disappears  spontaneously, 
the  sac  undergoing  consolidation.    Next  in  order  of  frequency  are  those  cases 
in  which  the  pulsation  returns  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  ligature 
of  the  artery,  the  collateral  circulation  having  been  fully  established,  and, 
after  continuing  for  some  length  of  time,  gradually  ceases.    It  more  rarely 
happens  that  the  pulsation  returns  between  these  two  periods  ;  that  is  to  say, 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  ;  though  in 
some  instances  the  slight  vibratory  thrill,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  pulsation, 
which  perhaps  is  perceptible  a  few  hours  after  an  artery  has  been  tied,  gradually 
strengthens  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  iuto  as  distinct  and  forcible  a  beat 
as  had  been  noticed  before  the  operation.    In  some  rare  instances  the  pulsation 
has  re-appeared  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  aneurismal  tumour  having 
in  the  meanwhile  imdergone  absorption  ;  then  indeed  it  may  with  justice  be 
looked  upon  as  constituting  a  secondary/  anev/rism,  and  as  indicatuig  a  recurrence 
of  the  complaint. 

The  cause  of  the  continuance  or  of  the  return  of  the  pulsation  in  an 
aneurismal  sac,  must  be  looked  for  in  too-  great  a  freedom  of  the  collateral 
circulation.    Indeed,  I  consider  it  an  essential  requisite  for  the  manifestation 
of  this  phenomenon,  that  there  should  be  so  free  and  direct  a  communication 
between  the  artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  ligature,  and  that  portion  of  the 
vessel  situated  between  the  ligature  and  the  sac,  or  the  sac  itself,  as  to  enable 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  to  be  transmitted  in  a  pulsatory  manner  into  the 
tumour.     No  regurgitant  blood  coming  upwards  from  that  portion  of  the 
ai-tery  Avhich  is  distal  to  the  sac,  however  free  it  may  be,  can  communicate  an 
impulse,  as  it  never  flows  j;e?'  saltum  except  in  the  special  case  of  a  continuous 
I  ircle  of  large  anastomoses,  such  as  are  met  with  between  the  arteries  within 
tlie  skull,  or  in  the  palmar  and  plantar  arches.    If  any  of  tlie  direct  collateral 
or  feeding  vessels  happen  to  be  sufliciently  large  at  the  time  of  the  operation  to 
transmit  the  wave  of  blood,  the  ])ulsation  in  the  sac  will  be  continuous,  or  will 
return  almost  iTiinicd lately  after  the  application  of  tlic  ligature.    If  tlicy  be  at 
first  too  small  for  this,  they  may  become  enlarged  as  part  of  the  anastomosing 
circulation,  and  then  the  ])ulsalion  will  return  so  soon  as  their  calibre  is 
sufficient  to  transmit  the  heart's  impulse.    Besides  these  conditions  in  the  size 
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^  r .  ''''''^'^      ^^'^  P^^*'     i«        improbable,  as  has  been 

supposed  by  Porter,  tliat  certain  states  of  the  blood  in  some  individuals  may, 
rom  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  render  it  less  liable  to  coagulate 
tuan  usual  and  thus  dispose  to  a  return  of  the  pulsation  in  the  sac,  which 
remains  fiUed  with  fluid  blood. 

The  phenomenon  under  consideration  has  been  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the 
bocly  aiter  the  performance  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  though  it  occurs  with 
ctiflereut  degrees  of  frequency  after  the  ligature  of  different  arteries,  and  is 
certainly  of  more  common  occurrence  after  operations  for  carotid  aneurism  than 
lor  any  other  form  of  the  disease.     Thus,  of  31  cases  in  which  the  carotid 
artery  has  been  tied  for  aneurism,  I  find  that  pulsation  in  the  tumour  continued 
or  returned  m  9  instances ;  whereas  of  92  cases  of  inguinal  aneuriism,  in  which 
the  external  Uiac  artery  was  ligatm-ed,  the  pulsation  recurred  in  6  cases  only  ; 
and  m  several  of  these  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  two  aneurismal 
sacs  m  the  same  Hmb— one  in  the  groin,  the  other  in  the  ham  ;  and  that  the 
piUsation,  though  permanently  arrested  in  the  popliteal,  occurred   in  the 
mgumal  aneurism.     In  the  ham  and  axilla,  pidsation  occasionaUy  though 
very  rarely  recurs.    The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  recur- 
rence of  pulsation  in  different  aneurisms,  is  e^ddently  owing  to  the  different 
degrees  of  freedom  of  communication  that  exist  between  the  sac  and  the  col- 
lateral branches  in  various  forms  of  the  disease ;  thus,  in  a  carotid  aneurism, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  may  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  contents  of 
the  sac,  through  the  medium  of  the  circle  of  WUlis.    But,  in  the  case  of 
inguinal,  femoral,  or  popliteal  aneurism,  the  anastomoses,  consisting  rather  of 
the  inosculations  of  terminal  branches  than  of  open  communications  between 
large  trunks,  are  less  liable  to  transmit  the  blood  in  a  pulsatory  stream.  For 
the  same  reason— the  great  freedom  of  the  communication  between  the  vessels 
of  opposite  sides— the  pulsation  has  more  frequently  been  found  to  continue 
uninterruptedly  and  distinctly,  though  reduced  in  force,  after  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  m  carotid  aneurisms,  than  in  those  in  any  other  situation.    The  cases 
m  which  It  returns  after  the  cessation  of  a  few  hours  only  are  perhaps  as 
Irequent  m  the  groin  and  ham,  as  in  the  neck.    In  those  instances  in  which 
the  pulsation  returns  within  the  first  twenty-four  hom-s  after  the  ligature,  it 
usually  ceases  again  in  a  few  days,  though  it  sometimes  continues  a  week  or 
two.    When  It  recurs  at  a  later  period,  it  is  apt  to  last  somewhat  longer. 
Compression  antecedent  to  the  ligature  may  so  enlarge  the  collateral  vessels  as 
to  lavour  a  continuance  or  return  of  pulsation.    I  have  once  kno'tvn  the  pulsa- 
tion continue,  though  very  much  lessened,  in  a  popliteal  aneurism,  after  the 
ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral,  in  a  case  in  which  treatment  by  compression 
had  unavailmgly  been  tried  for  nearly  three  months.    In  another  case,  in  which 
I  tied  the  external  iliac  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism,  owing  to  the  superficial 
femoral  being  too  diseased  to  admit  of  a  ligature,  the  pulsation  ceased  com- 
pletely for  a  time  as  I  was  tightening  the  ligature,  but  then  returned,  and 
became  very  marked  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  case  compression  had  been  unavail- 
mgly employed  before  the  artery  was  tied. 

The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  but  few  of  them 
having  eventually  proved  fatal.  Of  26  patients  in  whom  pulsation  reciuTed,  I 
find  that  three  died  ;  and  in  all  of  thtsc  the  i'atal  result  was  occasioned  by 
inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  sac.  In  all  of  the  three  instances,  the  pulsa- 
tion recurred  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  When  it  returns  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  there  is  little  risk  to  the  patient,  as  it  is  usually  readily 
amenable  to  proper  treatment. 
A  Secondary  Aneurism  is  of  extremely  rare  occurreiice  ;  indeed  T  belie\'e 
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there  are  only  two  tmeqiiivocal  mstances  of  this  affection  upon  record,  botTi  of 
which  took  place  in  the  ham ;  the  original  tumour  having  disappeared  entirely 
•after  operation,  the  secondary  disease  made  its  appearance  after  a  lapse  of  six 
months  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  after  fom-  years.  It  is  of  importance  to 
distinguish  between  a  secondary  aneurism  and  secondary  or  recurrent  piilsation 
in  an  aneurismal  sac.  The  term  "  secondary  anmrism  "  shoiM  be  restricted  to 
those  cases  only  in  which  an  aneurismal  tumour  appears  in  the  site  of  a  former 
one,  which  has  undergone  consolidation  and  absorption  after  operation.  The 
question  may  be  raised,  whether  aneurisms  of  this  kind  are  in  reality  secondary, 
or  whether  they  may  not  originate  in  the  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  artery 
contiguous  to  the  seat  of  a  former  disease.  It  is  certainly  not  very  easy  to 
understand  how  an  aneurismal  sac  that  has  once  undergone  consolidation  and 
absorption,  can  again  become  dilated  into  a  pulsating  tumour  ;  and  I  think  it 
most  probable  that,  although  the  consecutive  aneurism  may  be  foimd  m  the 
same  surgical  region  as  the  primary  one,  it  in  reality  takes  its  origin  from  a 
slightly  higher  part  of  the  artery,  where  the  same  structural  changes  may  have 
been  in  progress  that  determined  the  disease  in  the  first  instance  at  a  lower 
point.  Double  aneurism  thus  arising  is,  indeed,  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
ham  as  a  primary  disease.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  an  aneurismal  tumour 
was  situated  in  the  ham,  and  another  at  or  immediately  above  the  aperture  in 
the  adductor  muscle  :  if  the  artery  in  such  a  case  as  this  had  been  tied  before 
the  second  tumour  had  attained  any  magnitude,  we  can  easily  understand  how, 
when  this  became  dilated,  it  might  have  been  considered  to  be  a  new  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  sac,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  new 
aneurism  foraiing  in  the  close  vicinity  of  tlie  old  one. 

The  enlargement  of  an  aneurismal  sac  ivithout  pulsation,  after  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  leading  to  it,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  and  one  that  might  cause 
the  true  nature  of  the  tumour  to  be  misunderstood,  as  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
slow  and  gradual  increase  the  gi-owth  of  a  malignant  tumotir.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  distension  of  the  sac  by  the  dark  regurgitant  blood  brought  into  it 
througli  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel,  without  sufficient  force  to  cause  pulsation, 
though  with  sufficient  pressure  to  occasion  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
swelling. 

Treatment  of  Recurrent  Pulsation.— In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of 
secondary  pulsation,  this  phenomenon  ceases  of  itself  in  the  coiirse  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks  by  the  consolidation  of  the  sac,  in  the  same  way  as  after  ligature 
of  the  artery,  from  the  disposition  of  lamellated  fibrine.    This  tendency  to 
consolidation  of  the  tumour  may  be  much  assisted  by  means  calculated  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  impulse  of  the  blood  into  the  sac,  such  as  compression  of 
the  artery  above  the  point  ligatured,  rest,  the  elevated  position,  and  the  cautious 
application  of  cold  to  the  part  ;  cold,  however,  must  be  carefully  applied,  lest, 
as  the  vitality  of  the  limb  is  dimiiiislied,  gangrene  be  induced.    At  the  same 
time,  direct  pressure  may  be  exercised  upon  the  sac,  so  as  to  moderate  the  flow 
of  blood  into  it;  this  has  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  procuruig  consolidation 
of  the  tumour,  and  may  most  conveniently  be  applied  by  means  of  a  compress 
and  narrow  roller.    This  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  popliteal  and  inguinal 
aneurisms,  but  cannot  so  well  be  exercised  upon  those  situated  in  the  neck. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pressure  be  not  at  first  too  powerful,  lest  gangrene 
result;  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  force  out  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  or  to 
efface  this,  as  simply  to  restrain  and  moderate  somewhat  the  flow  of  blood  into 
it.    Should  the  aneurism  be  so  situated  that  pressure  can  be  exercised  upon  the 
arteiy  above  the  point  ligatured,  this  should  be  had  recourse  to  cither  by  finger 
or  by  instrument,  and  will  be  both  safer  and  more  likely  to  be  effectunl  than 


^°  ANEUBmM. 

itullT'T\-  ^  .^'^'^'^"^'^'^^  curing  a  very  remarkaLle  case  of 

iccunent  pulsation  m  a  popliteal  aneurism.  The  patient,  a  man  about  thirty- 
tive  years  of  age  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  for  an  aneuiism, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  in  the  right  ham.  Treatment  by  compression  wa^ 
employee ,  without  any  effect  being  produced  in  the  tumour,  for  three  months 
louring  this  period  compression  was  employed  in  aU  forms-by  Carte's  instru- 
ment, the  wedge,  the  finger,  and  flexion.  I  then  Kgatured  the  superficial  femoral 
artery  m  Scarpa's  triangle.  The  pulsation  was  arrested  in  the  tumour  when 
the  hgature  was  tied,  but  returned  in  a  sUght  degree  in  about  an  hour,  and 
slowly  mcreased,  never  becoming  at  all  forcible,  but  being  very  distinct  The 
ligature  separated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  limb  was  bandaged,  and  a  pad 
applied  over  the  aneurism  without  any  effect ;  and  the  limb  was  raised,  but  stiU 
the  incessant  pulsation  continued.  Carte's  compressor  was  again  applied  to 
the  common  femoral  artery,  and  used  for  about  three  hours  in  an  intermittent 
manner,  when  the  pulsation  finally  ceased. 

In  the  event  of  the  pulsation  not  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  pressure 
conjoined  with  rest,  dietetic  means,  and  the  local  application  of  cold,  there  axe 
three  courses  open  to  the  Surgeon  :  1,  To  ligature  the  vessel  higher  up  ;  2,  to 
per  orm  the  old  operation  of  opening  the  sac;  and,  3,  to  amputate,  if  the 
aneunsm  be  situated  in  a  limb. 

With  regard  to  ligaturing  the  artery  at  a  higher  point,  I  am  not  acquainted 
mth  any  cases  that  tlirow  much  light  on  the  probable  success  of  such  an  opera- 
taon.  We  know  that  the  ligature  of  an  artery  high  up  for  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, after  previous  deligation  of  it,  is  a  most  disastrous  procedure.  But  here 
the  conditions  are  by  no  means  identical  with,  or  even  similar  to,  those  that 
accompany  recurrent  pulsation.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary  haemorrhage, 
theie  has  usuaUy  not  been  time  for  the  fuU  development  of  the  coUateral 
cu-culation ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  recurrent  pulsation,  many  weeks  would 

thataS^r^'^'^^ 

WlT       T  ^^'^  estabHshment  of  the  anastomoses  ;  and 

besides  this  the  very  occurrence  of  the  return  of  pulsation  may  be  taken  as  an 
th  ?  i'slf  "  anastomosing  circulation.    I  think,  therefor" 

that  If  such  a  case  were  by  any  possibility  to  occur,  in  which  recuiient  pulsa 
tion  could  not  bechecked  bythe  appHcation  of  pressure,  digital  or  insti^tal 
to  the  artery  above  the  point  originaUy  ligatured,  aided  by  the  other  appropSate 

woSradortt  """^  ^V^""         -^^^^--^^  ''^^°-'  t^'^  SurgTon 

would  adopt  the  proper  course  by  ligaturing  the  artery  liigher  up.,  cx  or  the 

common  femoral  or  external  iliac,  if  the  superficial  fenmral  had  b  en  tt'one 

previously  tied.    In  the  event  of  this  not  being  tliought  advisable,  he  mZ 

choose  between  one  or  other  of  the  two  remaining  operations,  viz.,  ampdtation,  or 

opcnmg  the  sac.    Of  these  measures,  I  should  certainly  prefer  amputation  as 

oflering  the  most  favourable  chance  to  the  patient.    The  operation  of  openin.^ 

the  sac,  turning  out  its  contents,  and  ligaturing  the  vessel  supplying  it,  is  in 

any  circumstances  a  procedure  fraught  with  the  gi-eatest  danger  to  the  patient, 

and  iuU  ol  difficulty  to  the  Siu-geon,  even  when  he  knows  in  what  situation  to 

seek  the  ieedmg  vessel.    How  much  greater  then  must  the  difficulty  be,  when 

IS  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  artery  enters  the  sac,  and  cannot 

icnow  whotlier  there  be  more  than  one  arterial  branch  leading  into  it.    In  the 

event,  therefore,  of  aU  otlier  means  faUing,  and  of  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour 

contijuiing,  amputation  is  the  only  resource  left  to  the  Surgeon. 

A.  bioiipumlion  and  SloucjUncj  of  the  ^ac— When,  after  the  ligature  of  its 

■  VPP  yi"g  artery,  an  aneurism  is  about  to  suppurate,  instead  oi'  diminishing'  in 

It  increases,  with  heat,  pain,  pulsation,  and  some  inflammatory  discolora- 
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■tion  of  the  skin  coyermg  it.    This  gradually  becomes  thinned,  and  at  last  gives 
r  ;  the  contents  of  the  tumonr,  softened  and  broken  down  by  he  mflam- 
m;  ory  action  and  the  admixture  of  pus,  are  discharged  through  tbe  aperture 
in  its  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  purplish-bro^vn  or  plum-coloured  and  often 
St  1  lluid  intermixed  with  masses  of  soft  dark  coagida,  or  of  the  dner  lam  - 
nated  fibr  ne,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  in  appearance  to  portions  ot 
rSs  or  dates.    The  escape  of  these  matters,  variously  altered,  may  be  accom- 
pW  or  foUowed  by  the'escape  of  florid  arterial  blood.    This  hemorrhage 
which  is  the  great  source  of  danger  in  the  suppuration  of  an  aneimsmal  sac, 
may  occur  in  a  sudden  orviolent  gush  at  the  time  of  the  ruptiu-e  of  thetumour 
hy  which  the  patient  may  at  once  be  destroyed  ;  or  it  may  continue  m  small 
iantities,  which,  after  ceasing,  recur  from  time  to  time   thus  gradually 
exhausting  the  patient.    It  is  this  occurrence  of  secondary  haemorrhage  that 
constitutes  the  principal  danger  after  suppm-ation  of  an  aneurism,  which  other- 
.vise  is  not  a  source  of  any  very  serious  risk  to  the  patient  ;  about  one-fourth 
only  of  the  cases  in  which  the  sac  has  suppurated  having  had  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, and  almost  all  those  in  which  death  resulted  having  proved  fatal  by 
hcemoiThacre.    The  patients  in  a  few  remaining  instances  have  been  carried  oil 
by  some  special  accidents,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  sac  on  the  pharynx  or 
CDsophaaus,  or  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour  into  the  pleura  or 
bronchial  tubes.    Hemorrhage  is  more  liable  to  occui  when  the  suppm'ation 
takes  place  a  few  weeks  after  the  ligatiu'e  of  the  artery,  than  when  a  longer 
interval  has  elapsed.    That  hemorrhage  does  not  happen  more  frequently  alter 
suppuration  of  the  sac  is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  owing  either  to  the 
sealLg  by  adhesion  or  plugging  by  coagulum  of  the  mouth  of  the  aneuinsm, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  artery.    It  is  owmg  to  this 
plu-crinc  also,  that  in  many  cases  the  fatal  bleeding  does  not  occur  at  the 
moment  of  rupture,  but  only  after  a  lapse  of  some  days,  or  even  weeks  and 
then  most  usually  under  the  influence  of  some  incautious  movement  of  the 
patient,  by  which  the  coagulum  or  adhesion  is  suddenly  distm-bed.  Those 
cases  are  most  dangerous  in  wMch  pulsation  has  returned  in  the  sac  after  the 
ligature  of  the  vessel,  but  before  the  supervention  of  suppuration  ;  as  in  these 
the  tumour  is  so  freely  supplied  with  blood  that,  if  it  burst,  fatal  hemorrhage 
will  with  certainty  supervene. 

This  accident  is  much  move  frequent  in  some  situations  than  m  others,  and 
is  more  liable  to  occur  in  aneurisms  of  the  axilla  or  groin,  than  in  those  of  the 
ham  or  of  the  neck.    The  greater  frequency  of  suppuration  m  axiUary  and 
incminal  aneurisms,  is  owing  to  the  large  size  that  these  tumours  rapidly 
attain,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their  areolar  connections,  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  their  removal  by  the  absori^ents  of  the  part.    This  accident  is  also 
greatiy  predisposed  to,  by  the  blood  contained  within  the  aneurisraal  tumour 
undergoing'  simple  coagulation  instead  of  fibrinous  consolidation.   The  mass  oi 
coa^mlura,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  and  thus  gradually  disposed  of,  as  happens 
in  a  property  steatihed  aneiuismal  sac,  is  very  apt  to  break  up  and  undergo 
decomposition,  being  converted  into  an  unhealthy  grumous  fluid,  which  excites 
inflammation  in  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.    This  state  of  tilings  is 
especially  liable  to  happen  in  tiiose  aneurisms  that  are  of  very  large  sue,  with 
tiiin  parietes,  and  which  contain,  previous  to  the  operation,  much  fluid  blood 
and  comparatively  littie  laminated  flbrine.    In  other  cases  it  would  appear  that 
the  flbrine  tiiough  property  deposited,  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  gives  rise  to 
inflammation  and  suppurative  action  in  the  wall  of  tiic  sac  an.l  the  surrounding 
'ireolar  tissue.    Besides  tiiis,  it  has  been  very  justly  remarked  by  Porter,  that 
the  excessive  handling  and  frequent  examination  to  which  an  ancurismal  tumour 


at  the  eighth  month.  ^  ''"^^'^  '  ^'^'^'"i^^  suppurated 

wafTt'lTlt  wr  r  -^^  suppurating,  and  is  on  the  point  of  givin. 

coagula  and  pWin.  the  ac  S  Z  T  the 

::n^s^;t^rtif  ^  ^^^^  siim^: 

rtCves^l  L  rfot    r""r''  ^'-^J^^*^  ^^^^  coat 

perished  of  ^^^^rl^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^     ^^^^re  the  patient 

tried,  I  am  not  aware  that  by  t  L  S  fl        ^  ^''^  ^^^^"^^ 

the  Heeding  from  a  suppltL^^l^J^ic'"        '^"^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

a  collateral  vessel  of  a  sn  aU  size     In  S      Ar  P"""'*^  ^^"^ 

ceeded  in  arresting  tt,  Weed  "  of  an  .nl'^        T'  °' 

rated.  Should  this^nean,  how  °er  n^^  tXTZTu'TV''''  ^"^P^^" 

be  applied  in  many  situations,  as  in  ^h  ^^^"S:^  ""-^"^  ''''' 

but,  in  those  situations  in  which  it  c.fbTdr/  /i 

higher  up  or  to  amputate.   The  tpl  cron  of  ^1  '  ^     '  °  ^^^f 

cii-culation,  oven  though  pract  c\l  f  nT       f    ligature  nearer  the  centre  of  the 

for  the  probability  '^^^  r        ''^"'^'"^  '''^''y ' 

must  have  been  by  the  &  t  h:;;^^^^^^  l™b  embarrassed  as  it 

puration  of  tlie  sic  will  ' '^'^^  '^J  the  subsequent  distension  and  sup- 
puration ol  the  sac,  will  be  so  much  interfered  with  when  the  artery  is  tied  n 
second  time,  that  gangrene  will  rp^nli-  •  r,-n  „i    .^  i. 

suificienllv  ^,.fivP  tn  ,t ,    <  '  0^  else  that  the  collaternl  circulation,  if 

sumuently  active  to  maintain  the  v  lalitv  r>f        i;,„i>     -ii    i     i  /, 

haemorrhage  from  the  opening  in  t^  e  '         '      '""'l'  ^'^^ 

•  ,  t^      S  in  tlie  artery  comnuinicat  n"  w  th  the  snc  Tn 

these  circumstances,  the  only  course  Ipff  f).  fi     q  ^^mi  uie  sac.  m 

li.nh  wl„m  fi  „         •      •  *°       Surgeon  is  amputation  of  the 

iiinii  wJien  tJie  aneurism  IS  so  sitnntpfl  flinf  ,-f       •   Ii.-  n 

su  Hiuiateci  tUat  it  can  in  this  way  be  removed. 
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4  Gangrene  of  the  Limb.—Tlie  general  subject  of  gangrene  of  a  limb,  follow- 
ing^ iniury  and  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  has  abeady  been  described  (vol.  I., 
p.  237) ;  and  we  have  at  present  only  to  consider  those  cases  m  which  it  occurs 
after  the  operation  for  aneurism. 

Causes  —If  the  anenrismal  sac  have  attained  a  large  size  with  great  rapidity, 
it  may,  by  its  pressure  on  the  anastomosing  vessels,  or  on  the  veins  m  its 
vicinity  (FicT  284),  produce  such  an  amount  of  disturbance  m  the  cu-cnlation 
of  the  limb°preventing  the  influx  of  arterial  or  obstructing  the  efflux  of  venous 
blood,  as  to  occasion  a  great  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  But 
perhaps  the  principal  source  of  danger  consists 
in  the  aneurism  becoming  sudclenhj  and  widely 
diffused,  more  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  anatomical  relation  of  the  anastomosing  ves- 
sels is  such,  as  in  the  ham,  that  tliey  may  readily 
and  uniformly  become  compressed  by  the  effused 
blood.  In  these  cases,  the  additional  embarrass- 
ment induced  in  the  circulation  of  the  limb  by 
the  ligature  of  its  main  artery  will  readily  induce 
gangrene ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  diffuse  aneu- 
rism of  the  lower  extremity,  ligature  of  the  artery 
is  so  commonly  followed  by  mortification. 

The  loss  of  blood,  either  in  consequence  of 
secondary  hsemorrhage,  or  in  any  other  way  before 
or  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  is  very 
apt  to  be  followed  by  gangrene  ;  the  more  so,  if 
the  stats  of  things  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
apply  a  ligature  to  a  higher  point  on  the  trunk  of 
.  the  vessel  than  had  previously  been  tied.  This 
secondary  ligature  of  a  large  artery  in  cases  of 
aneurism  has,  I  believe,  been  invariably  followed 
by  gangrene  of  the  limb,  when  done  in  the  lower 
extremity ;  the  interference  with  the  collateral  circulation  by  the  second  liga- 
ture being  so  great,  that  the  vitality  of  the  part  cannot  be  maintained. 

Besides  these  causes,  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  exposure  of  the  limb  to 
cold,  or  to  an  undue  degree  of  heat,  or  subjecting  it  to  the  compression  of  a 
bandage,  may  be  attended  by  consequences  fatal  to  its  vitality. 

The  period  of  supervention  of  gangrene  of  the  limb  is  usually  from  the  third 
to  the  tenth  day  ;  it  seldom  occurs  before  this  period,  unless  incipient  mortifi- 
cation have  already  set  in  before  the  artery  is  tied.  Gangrene  usually  follows 
the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  any  other 
artery.  In  cases  of  aneurism,  the  gangrene  is  always  of  the  dark  and  moist 
variety,  owing  to  its  being  commonly  dependent  on  pressure  upon  the  large 
venous  trunks  by  the  aneurismal  tumour. 

Treatment.— general  preventive  treatment  of  gangrene  dependent  on 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  for  aneurism  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples'as  when  it  arises  after  the  ligature  of  arteries  generally  (vol.  I.,  p.  238). 
But  some  special  modifications  of  it  are  required,  so  far  as  the  aneurism  is  con- 
cerned. When  tlie  gangrene  occurs  from  the  pressure  of  the  sac  upon  the  accom- 
panying vein,  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  the  tumour  open,  and  to  tuni  out 
its  contents,  thus  removing  the  compression  exercised  by  it.  The  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding  consists  in  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  hremorriiage 
from  the  opening  made  into  tlie  sac,  and  in  the  risk  attending  suppuration 
set  up  in  this ;  yet  it  would  appear  that,  in  two  cases  in  which  this  practice 


Fig.  284.  —  Popliteal  Aneurism 
compVeasing  the  Vein,  and  thus 
eauamg  Gangrene  of  the  Limb  ;  a. 
Artery  ;  6,  Vein,  compressed  a,t  d  ; 
c,  Aneurism. 
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nesh-Lte  fibrane  from  the  sac,  the  patient  made  an  exceUent  recoye^.  TlLe 
ases  would  certamly  justify  the  Surgeon  in  adopting  such  a  co'nse  when  the 
anger  of  gangrene  is  imminent,  and  dependent  on  the  size  and  pressJ^e  of  tL 
tumour  Should,  however,  the  gangrene  show  any  disposition^to Ttend  o 
shovild  there  he  hemorrhage  from  the  sac  after  it  has  thus  been  laid  onen  tl- 
Surgeon  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  amputate  without  dly    ^]  en 

limb  ;  and  the  sooner  amputation  is  done,  the  better    Tbp  liVW.       I  i 
be  removed  high  up  above  the  sac,  a^d   if  pos'iblf  n^T  oX^^^^^ 
distance  from  the  parts  that  have  m^tified,  bu    love  t^   li^b^f  wH' 
the  serous  infiltration  that  precedes  this  condition  has  extend-^ 
extremity  znustgeneraUy  be  removed  at  the  shoXli^t    the'w"  T"' 
the  middle  of  the  thigh.    In  these  cases  there  wm  g^^^^^^^^^     be  a  conlle  ' 
amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  many  vessels  will  re.uC  to  b   tied'in  the 
in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  coUateral  circulation  ^  ' 

Compression,  by  In^struments-Iu  consequence  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
cu  les  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  ligature,  Surgeons  have  for  many  ytat 
past  endeavoured  to  treat  aneurism  by  compression.  The  emprolent  oJ 
direct  pressure  on  the  aneurism  was  almost  Lturally  sug.es  ed  as  Tm  ant 

ttt'atment'ol  trXcTioJ  'Zs'^Vr.'  ''''  '''''  ^'^^^ 

^£s:^ti5:  a^-5^  . 

,1  ^        •  method  was  so  uncertain  in  its  results  nnrl 

and  c„„,pres»d  this  w  ih  .Sr^ut  S      ,"'"T  ^> 

Tiw,.^  11  ■,       „     ^"''''•^ument  wiiich  he  termed  the  "  nrpsqp-n-tf\rp " 

These  barbarous,  modes  of  treatment,  however,  were  entii^ely  set  asTde  bv  tL 
facihty  and  comparative  success  of  the  Hanterian  operatiL  conLt 
Bion  xn  aneunsm  was  rarely  practised  by  Surgeons  ailr  the  gl  Jt ^107™^^^^^^ 
by  John  Hunter  m  the  treatment  of  this  disease.    Yet  we  find  i]Z  Tnl 
Hunter  himself,  Bli.ard,  and  Freer  attempted,  though ISh  Htl^^lett 
to  cure  thxs  disease  by  pressure  on  the  artery  leading  to  the  sac.    P  u 
and  Dubois  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  employed  the  pr  sure  upon 
he  artery  above  the  sac,  instead  of  upon  the  aneirism  itself    tlS  lZ^  n 
1810.  _  After  t  ns  period,  various  attempts  were  made  methodically  to  treat 
aneunsms  m  this  .-ay;  but  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  practice  o 

X  T?         :  """"""  -"-S-y.  of  having 

given    t  a  definite  place  in  our  art,  and  of  having  established  the  trai 

imonS'  r  r  ^^^%^;r"teslably  belongs  to  the  Dublin  Surgeons; 
among  t  wliom  the  names  of  Hutton,  Bcllingham,  Tufnell,  and  Carte  deserve 
especial  mention. 


arterf     ti;:^"  ''r  '''Y      ^  i  °^  '^^"^""^"^      compressing  the 

aiteiy  on  the  cardiac  side  ol  the  tumour,  the  Surgeons  who  employed  this 
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method  acted  on  an  erroneous  theory;  and,  the  principle  not  being imderstooci, 
the  practice  was  had.    It  was  supposed  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
cure  might  take  pLace,  that  the  ^vliole  flow  of  blood  tlu'ough  the  artery  should 
be  entirely  arrested ;  that  iullammation  of  the  vessel  at  the  point  compressed 
should  be  set  up ;  and  that  the  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  depended  upon 
the  obstruction  of  the  vessel  consequent  iipon  this  inflammation.    This  led  to 
compression  being  exercised  so  forcibly,  with  the  view  of  exciting  inflammation 
in  the  artery,  that  the  patient  coirld  seldom  hear  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  eflect  a  cure;  sloughing  of  the  skin  commonly  resulting  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  severe  in-essure  to  which  it  was  subjected.    To  the  Dublin 
Surgeons  belongs  the  very  great  merit  not  only  of  having  pointed  out  the  error 
of  this  doctrine,  but  of  having  distinctly  laid  down  as  the  principle  of  the  prac- 
tice, that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  aneurism  was  cured,  when  the  artery 
leading  to  it  was  compressed,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  when  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place,  or  when  the 
Himterian  operation  is  performed— viz.,  by  the  deposit  of 
stratified  fibrine  in  the  sac,  and  by  the  consequent  consoli- 
dation of  this  (Fig.  285),  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the 
walls  of  the  sac  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  ligature  of 
the  vessel,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  circu- 
lation through  the  artery  to  be  entirely  and  permanently 
arrested,  but  merely  for  it  to  be  lessened  in  quantity  and 
force  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  compatible  with  the 
deposition  of  laminated  fibrine  in  the  sac;  and  it  was 
clearly  shown  by  examination  after  death  that,  if  the 
pressure-  were  properly  conducted,  the  artery  was  in  no  way 
injui-ed  or  occluded  at  the  part  compressed.    This  recog- 
nition of  the  true  principles  on  which  compression  of  the 
artery  leading  to  the  sac  cures  the  aneurism,  has  led  to        rig.  -285.— s.ic  of 
important  results  ;  for,  as  the  severe  pressure  that  was     ^^^~ionf De^ 
formerly  considered  necessary  is  now  known  not  only  to     P°sit^of  Laminated 
be  unnecessary,  but  often  to  be  absolutely  injurious,  no 
amount  of  compression  is  exercised  beyond  what  is  requisite  to  restrain  and 
moderate  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  sac ;  no  attempt  being  made  to  compress 
the  artery  so  severely  as  to  lead  to  its  obliteration  by  inflammation. 

But,  although,  where  the  pressure  is  moderate  or  the  anastomosing  circula- 
tion free,  the^'consoUdation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  takes  place  in  the  way 
that  has  just  been  described,  it  would  he  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
process  by  which  the  aneurism  becomes  cured  in  all  cases  in  wliich  recoiu'se 
is  had  to  compression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases,  wliere 
consolidation  has  taken  place  in  a  few  hours  after  the  employment  of  pressure, 
coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  has  suddenly  supervened ;  and  this  sudden 
coagulation,  which  at  one  tune  was  dreaded  by  Surgeons,  has  been  foimd  by 
increased  experience  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous,  as  leadmg  to  a 
more  rapid  and  equally  certain  cure  of  the  case. 

In  the  tubular  form  of  aneurism,  which  is  far  less  frequent  than  the 
sacculated  in  the  extremities,  the  cure  appears  to  take  place  rather  by  the 
gradual  contraction  of  the  partially  emptied  sac  than  either  by  the  slow  deposit 
of  laminated  fibrine,  or  by  the  rapid  and  almost  sudden  coagulation  of  its  con- 
tents. The  sac  gradually  shrinks,  and  shreds  of  fibrine  only  are  found  adherent 
to  its  sides.  But  although  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  aneurism,  whether 
sacculated  or  tubular,  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
compression  acts  in  effecting  a  cure,  and  also  upon  the  time  that  is  occupied  iu 
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fox^  of  t  ,TV  '^^^  «^^'='^^^l'^ted  iLan  in  the  tuLular 

S  sTc  iuh  vi^.  the  condition  of  the  blood  within 

tne  sac,  and  the  completeness  of  the  compression. 

int™tPdlt       ''i  Wood,  and  the  compression  is  not  un- 

Stent^nt  ^     ?  n  '  f""  *°  ''''^       ^  considerable 

extent  and  even  ually  to  consolidate  by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrine 

be  oo.f  f<^^dy  contain  some  solidified  layers,  and  the  compression 

be  continuous  and  complete,  the  coagulation  of  the  remaining  fluid  part  of  its 
blood  IS  apt  to  take  place  rather  suddenly.  But  in  all  cases  the  contraction  of  the 
sac,  conseciuent  upon  the  arrest  or  restraint  of  the  cun-ent  of  blood  into  it  is  an 
important  element  in  the  cure.  Illustrative  of  this  mode  of  cure,  there  is  a 
preparation  m  the  Museum  of  University  College  (Fig  286) 

From  all  this,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  consolidation  and  cure  of  an 
aneimsm  by  compression  may  and  does  take  place  in  three 
different  ways  :  1.  by  the  slow  deposit  of  laminated  fibrine ; 
2,  by  rapid  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  3,  by  con- 
traction of  the  sac.  The  particular  mode  of  cure  wiU  depend 
upon  the  completeness  of  tlie  compression  and  the  more  or 
less  perfect  arrest  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  the  plasticity  of 
that  blood,  and  the  shape  of  the  aneurism. 

Circumstances  influencing  Success.— The  success  of  the 
treatment  by  compression  depends  greatly  upon  a  scru- 
pulous attention  to  a  number  of  minor  cii-cumstances, 
which,  though  each  be  trivial  in  itself,  become  of  im- 

TubSaz- "-I^fuHsm  ''^^"^  ^  ^l^^l^.    During  the  whole  of 

cured  by  Compres-     t^e  treatment,  also,  the  patient's  general  health  should  be 
Sac," ^T'^egniai     attended  to  in  accordance  with  those  dietetic  and  medical 
Deposit  of  Fibrine.      prmciples  that  have  abeady  been  laid  down  in  speaking  of 
tlie  constitutional  treatment  of  the  disease,  havino-  for  their 
object  the  mcrease  of  the  fibrination  of  the  blood.   The  iii-itability  of  the  heai-t 
and  artenes  must  also  be  subdued,  and  the  irritation  of  the  system  lessened 
by  the  use  of  opiates  and  of  chloral ;  and  the  patient  should  be  put  into 
a  comfortable  bed,  with  firm  and  weU-secured  pillows  and  mattresses,  so  that 
his  position  may  not  be  changed.    As  it  is  principally  in  aneurism  of  the 
lower  extremity  that  compression  can  be  employed,  we  shaU  proceed  to  describe 
the  method  of  its  application  here. 

Application  of  the  Compressor.-The  limb  having  been  bandaged  smoothly 
with  a  soft  cotton-  or  air-pad  upon  the  tumour,  and  laid  comfortably  on 
pillows,  the  thigh  should  be  shaved,  and  dusted  with  hair-powder.  The 
apparatus  must  next  be  applied  ;  and  much  of  the  success  of  tlie  treatment 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  instrument  used.    The  ordinary  horse-shoe,  or 
feigmoroni's  tournitjuet,  was  the  one  first  employed,  and  this  will,  in  many 
cases  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to 
regulate  the  pressure  with  this  instrument,  and  as  it  is  not  unfrequeutly 
exercised  too  powerfully,  it  has  generally  given  place  at  the  present  day  to 
the  very  ingenious  apparatus  of  Carte,  which,  as  it  substitutes  an  elastic  force 
denved  from  vulcanised  India-rubber  bands  for  the  unyielding  pressure  of 
the  screw,  accommodates  itself  better  to  the  limb,  and  is  less  likely  to  produce 
injurious  compression.    This  instrument,  as  weU  as  the  otlier  contrivances 
wJuch  have  at  various  times  been  invented  for  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
compression,  are  described  by  Bellingham  and  Tufnell,  in  tlieir  works  on  this 
subject,  to  wldcli  I  must  refer  for  a  fuller  account  than  I  can  liere  give.  In 
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this  way,  when  only  one  compressor  is  applied  on  the  limb,  the  How  of  blood 
may  be  checked  during  the  time  that  the  screw  is  loosened. 

In  applying  the  compressor,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  well 
padded  in  "every  part,  so  as  not  to  gall  the  skin.  In  some  of  the  early  cases  in 
which  I  saw  compression  employed  in  London  by  means  of  the  horse-shoe 
tourniquet,  much  inconvenience  resulted  from  want  of  attention  to  this  parti- 
cular. The  tendency  to  fretting  of  the  sldn  is  much  lessened  by  powdering  the 
limb ;  and  the  removal  of  the  cuticular  hairs  by  shaving  diminishes  materially 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  instrument.  In  order  to  keep  up  continuous 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  one  part  of  the  skin  from  being 
injuriously  galled,  it  is  of  very  great  consequence  that  two  instruments  should  be 
used  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when  one  is  screwed  up  the  other  may  be  loose  ; 
these  instruments  need  not  be  placed  closely  together.  If  the  aneurism  be  in 
the  ham,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  one  (Fig.  287)  to  be  applied  to  the  groin,  whilst 
the  other  (Fig.  288)  is  put  upon  the  middle  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  289).  In  using 
the  instrument,  the  great  point,  as  Tufnell  most  jjroperly  remarks,  is  to  con- 
trol the  circulation  with  the  minimum  of  pressure.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  first  instrument  should  be  screwed  up  so  that  all  pulsation  ceases  in  the 


Fig.  287.— Compressor  for  tho  Middle  of  tho  Thigh.         Fig.  288.— Compressor  for  the  Groin. 


tumour,  but  still  not  so  tightly  as  completely  to  arrest  all  the  flow  of  blood 
through  it.  As  the  pressure  exercised  by  this  becomes  painful,  the  second 
one  must  be  screwed  tight,  and  then  the  first  compressor  may  be  slackened. 
In  this  way  an  alternation  of  pressure  can  be  kept  up  without  much  pain  or 
inconvenience.  If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  taught  how  to  manage  the 
instniment  himself,  and  will  ol'ten  find  occupation  and  amusement  in  doing  so. 
If,  however,  it  excite  much  jiain  or  irritation,  as  it  does  in  some  subjects,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  opiates  or  chloral  liydrate.  The  pressure  should,  if  possible, 
be  continued  during  sleep  ;  but  if  it  prevent  the  patient  from  taking  his  natural 
rest,  the  suggestion  made  by  Tufnell,  of  unscrewing  the  instrument  slightly,  and, 
when  the  patient  is  asleep,  gently  tightening  it  again  without  awakening  him, 
may  advantageously  be  adopted;  it  is  indeed  surprising  how  very  little  iwi- 
screwing  will  relieve  the  pain  of  the  compression.  A  large  cradle  should 
be  placed  over  the  patient's  body,  so  that  tlie  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  may  be 
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taken  off  the  apparatus,  and  that  the  patient  may  manage  it  without  risk  of 
disturbance.  Should  there  still  be  much  uneasiness,  the  instrument  miglit  be- 
taken oft  for  a  few  hours,  and  compression  kept  up  in  an  intermittent"  man- 
ner. Even  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  consolidation 
of  the  sac  may  ensue. 

In  some  cases,  where,  from 
the  situation  of  the  aneurism, 
deep  and  severe  pressure  is 
required  to  control  the  cir- 
culation, the  pain  becomes  so 
unendurable  that  the  patient 
cannot  submit  to  the  treat- 
ment sufficiently  long  for  a 
good  effect  to  be  produced.  In 
such  cases  oj)iuni  or  chloral 
hydrate  may  be  given  with, 
advantage,  so  as  to  enable  the 


Fig.  289. — Two  Compressors  applied  for  Femoro- 
popliteal  ADeurism. 


patient  to  bear  the  pressure.  But  in  some  instances  more  complete  narcotism 
is  necessary  for  him  to  endure  it.  In  these  circumstances,  chloroform  becomes 
a  most  useful  adjunct ;  and  by  maintaining  the  anesthesia  for  several  hours, 
the  amount  and  duration  of  pressure  requisite  to  effect  a  rapid  cure  may 
be  maintained.  In  this  way  W.  Murray  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne— to  whom  is 
due  the  merit  of  emplojnng  prolonged  anajsthesia  as  an  adjimct  to  compression 
— cured  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  keeping  up  pressiu-e  on 

that  vessel  for  five  hours  under  chloroform. 
Heath  of  the  same  town  cured  an  aneurism 
of  the  external  iliac  by  compressing  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  for  seven  hours  under  chloro- 
form ;   Mapother  of  Dublin  treated  an  ilio- 
femoral aneimsm  successfully  by  compressing 
the  common  iliac  artery  for  four  and  a  half  hours ; 
and  Lawson  treated  an  inguinal  aneurism  suc- 
cessfully by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta  for 
four  hours.  In  two  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
I  kept  up  pressure  on  the  common  femoral 
artery,  under  chloroform,  for  twelve  hours.  By 
these  means  the  only  serious  objection  to  the 
employment  of  pressure,  and  alinost  the  only 
cause  of  its  failure,  may  be  prevented ;  and 
it  is  clear  that,  imder  chlorofonn,  pressure  may 
be  applied  to  arteries,  such  as  the  subclavian 
and  carotid,  on  which  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
used.  The  employment  of  a  weight  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
clamp,  and  often  occasions  less  distress  to 
the  patient.    For  this  purjjose  the  apparatus 
(Fig.  290)  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  Effects  upon  the  tumour  vary  considerably.    In  some  cases  it  rapidly  and 
suddenly  solidifies ;  more  commonly,  however,  this  is  a  gradual  jirocess,  the 
aneurism  becoming  more  painful  and  solid,  with  less  pulsation  and  bruit.  As 
th(j  solidification  takes  place,  there  is  usually  some  restlessness,  a  feeling  of 
general  uneasiness,  and  of  constitutional  disturbance,  which  is  best  quieted 
by  opiates.    As  the  pressure  is  continued,  and  the  tumour  begins  to  harden, 


Fig.  290.—  P.  II.  Watson's  Wcifiht 
Compressor.  The  cinuilar  dotted  liiio 
shows  the  position  of  the  limb. 
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tlie  auastomosing  vessels  enlarge,  with  a  good  deal  of  buniiiig  pain  in  the 
limb  generally,  and  arterial  pulsations  in  situations  where  usually  none  are 
felt.  The  abnormal  pulsation,  in  these  cases,  is  always  found  to  occur  in  much 
the  same  situations,  the  same  vessels  appearing  to  undergo  dilatation.  Thus 
TufneU.  has  made  a  remark,  whicli  I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
A'erifying,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism  by  compression,  three 
arteries  will  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  ojre  of  which  passes  over  the  centre  of  the 
tumom-,  another  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  the  third  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  patella;  he  also  states  that  the  severe  burning  pain  which  is  felt  in  these 
cases  is  owing  to  the  artery  accompanying  the  communicansperonei  nerve  being 
enlarged.  After  complete  solidification  of  the  tumour  has  taken  place,  the 
compression  ought  to  be  continued  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  secure 
iigainst  the  occurrence  of  a  relapse. 

The  Duration  of  the  treatment  varies  very  greatly.    In  some  cases,  as  above 
stated,  the  tumour  has  become  solidified  in  a  few  hours  or  in  two  or  three  days. 
In  other  instances,  the  treatment  has  required  to  be  protracted  for  more  than 
three  months  before  a  cure  has  resulted.    Of  26  cases  of  femoral  or  popliteal 
aneurism  cured  by  compression  in  the  London  hospitals,  the  average  time, 
according  to  Hutchinson,  was  nineteen  days.    Much  of  course  will  depend,  in 
this  respect,  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
tumour  ;  those  circumstances  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  the  aneurism  will  also  influence  the  rapidity  of  the  cure  by  compression. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  in  which  it  is  little 
disposed  to  coagulate,  but  in  these  cases  the  duration  of  the  treatment  vnW 
necessarily  be  prolonged.    So,  also,  when  the  aneurism  is  tubular,  we  must 
expect  that  the  blood  which  passes  freely  through  it  in  the  direct  current  of 
the  circulation  will  be  slower  in  undergoing  these  changes  that  lead  to  its  con- 
solidation than  when  the  disease  is  saccidated,  and  thus  contains  a  residuum 
of  blood  that  is  not  so  directly  influenced  by  the  current  through  the  sac.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  comi)ression  treatment,  there  was  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  Surgeons  to  apply  it  very  eftectually  and  firmly,  and  a  longer  time  was 
expended  over  it  than  is  now  generally  the  case ;  and  the  example  set  by  Murray, 
with  regard  to  abdominal  aneurism,  has  been  followed  with  success  in  respect 
to  the  femoral,  popliteal,  and  other  forms  of  the  disease,  the  compressor  being 
screwed  down  tight  on  the  artery  so  as  completely  to  arrest  for  the  time,  all 
circulation  tlvrough  the  sac,  the  patient  kept  under  chloroform,  and  the  cure 
effected  in  a  few  hours. 

Applicability.— Oi  the  great  value  of  compression  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  more  especially  when  the  tumour  is  situated 
in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremity  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In 
aneurisms  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trunk,  as  in  the  iliac,  the  carotid, 
subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries,  it  is  generally  not  so  applicable  ;  although,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  aneurisms  in  the  groin  have  been  cured  by  compression 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  of  the  iliac  artery.  Spontaneous  aneurism  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  upper  extremity ;  and,  as  the  traumatic  forms  of  the 
disease  which  occur  here  generally  require  that  the  sac  should  be  laid  open,  it 
is  seldom  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  this  part  of  the  body,  though 
it  may  be  and  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  brachial  artery. 

The  great  question  with  regard  to  compression  appears,  after  all,  to  be  whether 
it  possesses  any  special  advantages  over  the  ligature,  in  tlie  treatment  of  those 
aneurisms  in  which  its  employment  is  practicable.  Tlie  principal  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  compression  are,  that  its  employment  is  more  painful 
and  tedious  than  the  iise  of  the  ligature  ;  and  that  those  cases  that  are  unpro- 
voi,.  ir.  F, 
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mising  to  the  ligature,  or  that  require  amputation  rather  than  deligation  of  the 
artery,  ai-e  equally  unfavourable  to  compression,  and  cannot  be  saved  by  its 
employment. 

To  these  objections  it  may  with  justice  be  answered,  that  the  pain  attendant 
on  the  employment  of  compression  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  skill  and 
care  with  which  the  apparatus  is  applied  and  managed  throughout,  as  well 
as  upon  the  kind  of  instrument  used,  being  certainly  much  diminished 
when  Carte's  elastic  compressor  is  employed ;  and  that,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  the  pain  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  ana3st]Tetics.  With  regard  to 
the  relative  tediousness  of  the  treatment  under  the  two  plans,  it  would  appear 
that  in  reality  there  is  but  little  difference  ;  for  although  some  cases,  in  which 
compression  is  used,  are  prolonged  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  yet  they 
do  not  occupy  more  than  is  often  consumed  when  accidents  of  various  kinds 
follow  the  use  of  the  ligature  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  compression, 
but  can  never  occur  after  the  employment  of  the  ligature,  that  the  patient  is 
cured  of  his  disease  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  Taking,  however,  the  averages,  we 
find  that  in  the  Dublin  cases  the  treatment  lasted  twenty-five  days,  and  in  the 
London  cases  but  nineteen,  and  this  is  not  very  different  from  what  happens 
with  the  ligature ;  for,  of  54  cases  recorded  by  Crisp,  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied,  the  average  time  for  tlie  separation  of  the  ligature  was  eighteen 
days,  and  if  to  this  a  week  more  be  added  for  the  closure  "of  the  wound,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  the  various  accidents  often  accompanjnng  and  follo^Adng 
ligature,  we  should  probably  be  mthin  the  mark,  and  yet  only  bring  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  of  the  two  methods  to  the  same  level. 

After  all,  Surgeons  will  eventually  be  guided  in  their  estimate  of  the  value 
of  these  two  plans,  not  so  much  by  the  question  of  submitting  their  patients  to 
a  slightly  more  painful  or  tedious  treatment,  as  by  the  comparative  risk  of  hfe 
attendant  upon  one  or  other  method.  Upon  this  point  the  statistics  have  yet 
to  be  made  ;  partly  because  cases  of  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  numerous,  and  partly  because  the  imsuccessful 
cases  of  ligature  have  not  been  so  commonly  j)ublished  as  the  successful  ones. 
If,  however,  we  compare  the  32  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism  treated 
m  Dublin  up  to  February,  1851,  as  given  by  Bellingham  {Med.  Chirurg.  Tram- 
actions,  vol.  34),  mth  the  results  of  1 88  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneuurism, 
recorded  by  Norris,  in  which  the  artery  was  ligatured,  we  shaU  find  that  of  the 
32  compression-cases  26  were  cured  ;  in  1  the  ligature  was  applied  after  pres- 
sure had  failed  ;  in  2,  amputation  M'as  performed  ;  in  1,  death  occurred  from 
erysipelas  ;  in  1  from  chest-disease  ;  and  in  1  case  the  pressure  was  discon- 
tinued. Thus  it  would  appear  that  6  out  of  the  32  failed,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  5-3  cases,  and  2  died,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  16.  Of  the  188  cases 
in  which  the  artery  was  ligatured,  142  were  cured,  46  died,  6  were  amputated, 
in  10  the  sac  suppurated,  and  in  2  gangrene  of  the  foot  occurred.  Thus  tlie 
deaths  after  ligature  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4,  and  the  failures  or 
serious  accidents  in  that  of  1  to  3,  showing  clearly  a  very  considerable  prepon- 
derance in  favour  of  tlie  treatment  by  compression.  Besides  this,  in  many 
patients  who  recovered  after  the  ligature,  various  accidents,  such  as  gangrene, 
erysipelas,  secondary  haimorrhage,  &c.,  resiilted  as  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  treatment ;  and  these  do  not  happen  when  pressure  is  employed. 

If  compression  fail,  ligature  may  often  be  advantageously  applied  ;  in  some 
cases  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  if  compression  had  not  previously 
been  tried,  that  treatment  having  caused  the  collateral  circulation  to  enlarge, 
and  thus  lessened  the  tendency  to  gangrene.  If,  however,  we  take  the  general 
average  of  those  cases  that  have  been  submitted  to  ligature  after  the  failure  of 
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couipression,  we  shall  find  that  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  the 
ligature  has  been  employed  as  the  primary  method  of  treatment.  Thus  I  find 
that,  out  of  40  cases  in  which  the  ligature  was  employed  after  compression  has 
failed,  there  were  16  deaths.  This  is  probably  not  so  much  due  to  the  previous 
employment  of  compression,  as  to  the  same  causes  interfering  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  tumour  after  the  ligature  that  had  prevented  the  success  of  the 
compression-treatment.  With  regard  to  the  facility  of  ligaturing  an  artery  such 
as  the  femoral,  after  compression  has  been  tried  and  failed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  difficulties  are  increased.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  apt  to  become 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  the  artery  and  vein  perhaps  less  easily  separable  than 
when  pressiu'e  has  not  previously  been  employed.  In  fact,  it  must  be  said,  that 
in  such  cases  the  Surgeon  has  not  to  do  with  a  virgin  arteiy. 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  iii  some  cases,  as  when  aneurism  is 
complicated  with  heart-disease,  or  occurs  in  a  very  broken,  and  unhealthy 
constitution,  in  which  the  operation  necessary  for  ligature  would  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  be  admissible,  compression  may  be  safely  employed. 

After  carefully  considering  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans  of  treat- 
ment, I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  though  in  some  few  cases  neither  ligature 
nor  compression,  can  be  adopted,  and  amputation  is  the  sole  resource,  yet  in  others 
compression  can  be  employed  when  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  resouixe  to  the 
use  of  the  ligature  ;  and  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal 
aneurism  especially,  compression  should  be  preferred  to  the  ligature,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  a  more  tedious,  and  an  infinitely  safer  method  of  cure.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  success  depends  very  greatly  on  the 
continuous  care  bestowed  upon,  the  case  during  the  progress  of  the  treatment. 

Flexion. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  has  been  of  late  much 
simplified,  and  all  apparatus  dispensed  with,  by  two  methods  ;  in  one  of  which 
the  artery  and  aneurism  are  compressed  by  th.^  flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint, 
while  in  the  other  the  artery  is  compressed  by  the  finger  alone. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  the  flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint  is,  of  course, 
applicable  in  those  cases  only  in  which  the  disease  is  situated  opposite  to  and 
inside  the  flexure  of  a  joint,  as  fn  the  popliteal  cavity,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
and  possibly  in  the  axilla.  It  is  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  that  this  method 
of  treatment  is  specially  applicable  ;  and  the  merit  of  first  successfully  employ- 
ing it  in  this  disease  is  undoubtedly  due  to  E.  Hart. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  this  plan.  It  consists  in  flexing  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  so  that  the  heel  is  brought  up  towards  the  buttock,  where  it  is  re- 
tained by  a  strap  or  bandage.  The  patient  is  at  the  same  time  confined  to  bed, 
and  put  imder  proper  constitutional  treatment.  By  this  means,  the  popliteal 
artery  being  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  the  circulation  through  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
completely  ari'ested  ;  and  the  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  compression  of  the  tumour  between  the  posterior  flat  surl'ace  of 
the  femur  and  the  upper  part  of  the  calf.  In  this  way  the  aneurism  is  most 
favourably  situated  for  the  consolidation  of  its  contents,  which,  in  the  cases 
recorded,  has  taken  place  at  an  early  period. 

In  order  that  this  plan  may  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  limb  should  be 
bandaged,  and  then  at  first  gently  flexed,  the  bending  being  gradually  increased 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  flexion 
too  forcible  at  first,  and  not  to  place  the  limb  in  a  position  that  would  be  irk- 
some or  painful  to  the  patient.  Tiie  principle  on  wliich  the  cure  is  effected  in 
these  cases  appears  to  be,  that  by  flexion  tlie  artery  leading  to  and  from  the 
eac,  and  the  aneurism  itself,  are  so  compressed  that  retardation  of  the  circu- 
lation ensues,  and  laminated  fibrine  is  deposited  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  compression  by  flexion,  like  every  other  metbod  of  trccating  aneurism, 
occasionally  fails.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  by  success  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  aneurism  is  small,  situated  low  in  the  popliteal  space,  and  in  a 
young  or  middle-aged  subject,  who  can  bear  the  continued  flexion  without 
much  inconvenience. 

The  good  effects  of  flexion  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  simul- 
taneous employment  of  digital  compression.  Should  this  method  of  treatment 
fail,  compression  by  instruments  or  ligature  can  be  had  recourse  to  as  readily 
as  they  might  have  been  in  the  first  iustance. 

Digital  Compression. — The  treatment  by  digital  compression  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Vanzetti  of  Padua.  In  this  plan  of  treating  aneurisms,  no  apparatus 
of  any  kind  is  nsed  ;  but  the  circulation  through  the  artery  leading  to  the 
tumour  is  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  order  to  carry  it  out 
efficientlj',  there  must  be  relays  of  assistants,  each  one  of  whom  compresses  the 
vessel  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  So  soon  as  his  fingers  become  fatigued, 
but  before  he  relaxes  the  pressure,  another  assistant  compresses  the  vessel ; 
and  thus  the  circulation  through  it  maybe  uninterruptedly  controlled.  In  this 
way  aneurisms  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  tlie  orbit,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  in  the  gi-oin,  have  been  successfully  treated — the  tumour  having 
in  some  instances  become  consolidated  in  a  few  hours.  The  effect  of  the 
treatment  and  the  rapidity  of  cure,  would  be  increased  by  the  application  of 
direct  pressure  to  the  tumour,  or  by  manipulation  and  bj^the  previous  employ- 
ment of  proper  constitutional  means.  It  might  be  very  advantageously  con- 
joined with  the  treatment  by  flexion  ;  but  its  great  advantage  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  apx^licable  to  arteries,  as  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  to  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  apply  any  kind  of  comjn-essor,  or  when  the  Surgeon  is  so  placed 
as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  such  an  apparatus. 

The  various  methods  of  employing  compression,  viz.,  by  clamps,  by  weight, 
by  flexion,  and  by  the  finger,  may  often  be  advantageously  combined  in  the 
same  case.  When  the  patient  tires  of  one,  another  may  be  substituted  for  it  ; 
and  thus  the  good  effects  continuously  kept  up  ^vith  less  fatigue  and  initation 
than  would  otherwise  be  experienced.  So  also  various  modifications  of  these 
different  methods  may  be  j)ractised  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
case.  But  for  these  no  special  directions  can  be  given  ;  the  ingenuitj'  of  the 
Surgeon  must  suj^ply  the  want  in  each  case. 

Compression  by  Acupressure  of  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  sac  is  a  means 
that  I  think  might  in  certain  cases  be  temporarily  employed  with  advantage,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  thus  obtained  in  cases  Avhere  compression  by 
the  ordinaiy  methods,  digital  or  instrumental,  is  not  practicable.  With  this  view 
a  long  and  strong  curved  needle,  such  as  the  stUet  of  a  rectum-trochar,  might 
be  dipped  deeply  under  the  artery  and  vein,  e.g.,  the  common  femoral,  and  the 
artery  compressed  against  tliis  by  means  of  a  cork  and  twisted  suture — tlie  vein 
being  left  free  for  several  hours,  whilst  the  patient  was  kept  under  chloroform, 
if  necessary.  When  consolidation  of  tlie  contents  of  the  sac  was  obtained,  the 
compressing  means  might  be  removed.  Such  a  method  of  treatment  might  pos- 
sibly be  advantageously  combined  in  certain  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  with 
the  injection ofthe  sac  with  the  i:)erchlorideof  iron,  or  the  useof  galvano-puncture. 

Manipulation. — Sir.  W.  Fergusson  has  proposed  to  treat  some  aneurisms  by 
a  procedure  which  he  terms  manipulation.  This  consists  in  squeezing  the 
aneurismal  tumour  in  such  a  way  as  to  detach  a  portion  of  tlie  coagulum  within 
it,  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  current  of  blood  into  the  distal  end  of  the 
artery,  obstructs  this  ;  and  thus,  by  impeding  the  circulation  through  the  sac, 
may  lead  to  tlie  gradual  consolidation  of  the  tumour.    This  procedure  has  as 
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vet  been  employed  to  too  limited  an  extent  to  enable  ns  to  form  an  estimate  of 
its  value,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be,  o  very 
general  application.    To  aneurisms,  however,  that  are  not  amenab  e  o  ordinary 
Lrgical  tmatment,  and  that  must  necessarily  prove  fatal  if  left,  as  those 
situated  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  more  particularly  of  the  subclavian  arteiy,  it 
might  possibly  be  advantageously  applied.    It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however 
to  ;oin?  out  the  obvious  danger  of  rupture  of  the  sac,  or  of  the  d^f^^sion  of  he 
aneui-ism  on  the  separation  of  the  coagulum,  to  make  S^n-geons  adopt  due 
caution  in  carrying  out  this  method  of  treatment.    There  is  another  dangei 
also  especially  attendant  on  this  procedure,  when  apphed  to  aneimsms  about 
the  neck  ;  viz.,  that  the  detached  coagulum  may  be  carried  by  the  circulation 
into  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  by  obstructing  them  occasion  the  ^^^^  f  md  ot 
cerebral  disturbance  that  occurs  when  these  vessels  become  occluded  by  fibrmous 
pluas-embola.    That  this  danger  is  a  real  and  a  great  one,  is  evident  from  the 
fact^hat,  in  several  cases  in  which  manipulation  of  subclavian  and  carotid 
anemisms  has  been  tried,  the  patient  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  syncope 
and  hemiplegia.    Teale  has  successfully  conjoined  manipulation  with  compres- 
sion in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  in  which  the  pressure  on  the  artery  was 
slow  in  consolidating  the  tumour  ;  the  detachment  of  a  portion  of  the  coagulum 
ahnost  at  once  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  tumour.  _ 

GALVANO-PUNCTURE.-Tlie  attempt  to  procure  consolidation  of  an  aneurismai 
sac  by  the  employment  of  electricity  or  galvanism  is  of  comparatively  recent 
•  date.    It  appeirs  to  have  been  first  practised  by  B.- Phillips,  ahont  the  year 
1832.    Little  attention,  however,  was  given  to  this  mode  of  treatment  until  a 
few  years  back,  when  it  was  revived  by  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  Sur- 
geons, especially  by  Petreciuin  and  Burci.     The  principle  o^^^^^^^  ^h^^ 
operation  is  conducted  consists  in  endeavouring  to  produce  coagulation  in  the 
aneurismai  sac,  by  decomposing  the  blood  contained  in  it  by  ^eans  of  the 
galvanic  current.    In  some  instances  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  induced  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac  and  of  the  sm-rounding  structures,  and  in  all  it  must  occasion 
the  liability  to  this  ;  as  the  change  that  is  sought  to  be  effected  m  the  con- 
tained blood,  consists  not  in  the  deposition  of  its  fibrine,  hut  in  the  coagulation 
of  it  en  masse.    It  has  of  late  been  recommended  to  conjoin  the  employment  ot 
compression  of  the  artery,  either  above  or  below  the  sac,  with  the  traismission 
(,f  the  galvanic  current  through  it  ;  there  being  in  this  way  less  liability  lor  the 
coa^'ulum  that  is  deposited  to  be  broken  down  and  washed  away,  than  would 
liappen  if  the  current  of  Mood  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  sac  whilst  it  is 
in  the  act  of  forming.  . 

The  coacnilation  of  the  blood  is  effected  by  introducing  two  electrolytic 
needles  connected  with  the  negative  pole  into  the  sac,  and  applying  the 
positive  pole  through  the  medium  of  a  wet  sponge  to  the  neighbouring  skm  ; 
coagulum  becomes  deposited  around  the  needles.    The  operation  should  be 
continued  for  periods  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
refiuires  to  be  repeated  several  times.  P^trequin  recommends  that  the  direction 
of  the  current  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  number  of  clots  may  be 
foi-med  in  the  sac.    In  this  way  a  soft  mass  of  coagulum  may  occasionally  he 
formed  in  the  tumour,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  more  or  less  completely,  and  to  prevent 
the  pa.ssage  of  blood  through  it.    Occasionally  it  has  happened,  hosvever,  that 
the  blood  has  continued  Ouid,  and  the  sac  pervious,  no  coagulation  having  been 
effected  ■  and  in  other  instances,  the  amount  of  mffammation  that  has  been  set 
up  in  the  sac  has  been  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  its  sloughing,  to  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  it,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  patient's  Lmb  or  lile 
This  inflammation  may,  in  some  cases,  doubtless  have  been  the  result  of  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  sac  hy  the  introduction  of  the  needles,  and  by  the 
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^ayt^e1.t?T''  ^7         '  ^  ^^""^    P^^^^able  that  it 

Tc^e  w   H  ^  '^^'/"P^'^  '^o.gulation  of  the  contained  blood,  an 

ver?  on  aneurisnaal  sac.  The  pain  of  the  operation  i 

toTrol.  7  ■'  «°  '^^^^ch  so,  that  patients  who  have  been  subjected 

to  It  once  have  refused  to  submit  to  a  repetition  of  it. 

..n      *P  if^'  ^""^  coUected  23  cases  of  aneurism  treated  in  this 

way ;  of  these,  8  were  of  the  brachial  artery,  7  of  the  popliteal,  2  of  the  sub- 
ckvian,  and  1  each  of  the  following  :  the  ophthalmic,  the  temporal,  the  carotid, 
the  thoracic  aorta,  the  ulnar,  and  one  unknown.   Of  these  the  proceedin<. failed 

TtJtlT^Tl^  ''''!T"'  but  in  7  of  these  Bonnet 

states  that  doubts  must  be  entertained  both  as  to  the  results  and  as  to  the 
treatment,  for  the  ciire  took  place  not  by  galvano-puncture  alone,  but  in  some 
by  the  conjomed  influence  of  compression  and  the  application  of  ice  •  andT 
others  as  the  result  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac.    There  aS 

trrans  V  -  clearly  be  attribut  b le 

this  means  alone,  and  without  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  accident. 

tre^ment'of 'r7""'l  S'^^^'^"'^'?^'^'^*^^^^  ^^th  ligature  or  compression,  in  the 
momr.  n  }  ''■TT''^'  ^  impossible  to  hesitate  for  a 

momen  m  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter  modes  of  treatment.  Not 
only  s  the  principle  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  procure  obliteration  of  the  sac 

!r  f  decomposition,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  waU  of  the  " 

ac  ;  but  the  resu  ts  that  have  hitherto  been  obtained  by  this  method  are  not 
such  as  would  J  usti  y  a  prudent  Surgeon  in  submitting  his  patient  to  experii^ents 
as  thos  bv  d^fr.  '°  ''"'"^^       comparatively  safe  modes  of  cui-e 

S  wrch  fb  compression.    In  internal  aneurisms,  or  in  those  case.s 

in  which  the  disease  is  so  situated  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  that  the  arterv  can 

^:t:^m:^.^^^:^  "'^t  -^^'^^^  °^  ^^-^l^-^^^^^^  galvano-pimctiu-e  may  perha^ 
be  justifiable  if  employed  m  conjunction  with  proper  medical  treatment. 

wi  raZtirT.l  '""t?^'""  IKO^.-The  injection  of  aneurismal  sacs 
mth  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  also  been  practised,  with  the  view 

risk  of  embolism,  and  is  m  every  way  vastly  inferior  to  the  ligature  or  com- 
pression of  the  artery  leading  to  or  beyond  the  sac,  and  should  never  be 
employed,  il  these  can  be  practised. 

Though  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  employment  of  such  means  as  ^.alvano- 
punctiire,  and  injection,  in  ordinary  cases  of  aneurism,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  instances  may  not  occur  in  which,  either  from  the  situation  of  the  cUsease 
Its  complication  with  other  and  extensive  disease  of  the  arterial  system,  or  its 
multiple  character,  ligature  or  compression  not  being  applicable,  the  only  resoiuce 
left  to  the  Surgeon  may  be  one  or  other  of  these  means.  Aneurisms  of  the 
gluteal  artery  have  been  successfully  treated  by  injection  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  m  several  cases.  In  cases,  however,  presenting  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  just  now  referred  to,  I  would  endeavour  to  procure  tlie  arrest  of  the  blood  in 
the  tumour  by  pressure,  or  by  distal  compression  of  the  artery,  before  attempting 
to  coagulate  its  contents,  whether  by  the  galvanic  current  or  by  injection  of  the 
perc hlonde  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  satisfactory  result  might  often  thus 
be  obtained. 

ARTERIO- VENOUS  ANEUEISM. 
Preternatural  communication  between  arteries  and  veins,  tliough  usually  the 
result  01  wounds,  occasionally  happens  from  disease  ;  ulceration  taking  place 
oetween  tlie  vessels,  and  thus  causing  an  aperture  to  le^id  from  one  into  tlie 
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other  When  such  comnmuications  are  of  a  traumatic  character,  they  may,  as 
ha  already  been  stated,  constitute  either  an  A^uurismal  Vanx  or  a  Varicose 
As  the  res.At  of  disease,  anevuismal  varix  only  can  o--,  ~ 
aneui-ism  never  happening  except  as  a  consequence  of  wound.  These  spon 
t'eTs  coliunications  have  been  met  with  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
ra  rnd  bTween  the  iliac,  femoral,  carotid,  and  snbclavxan  - -es  and  ti.^^ 
accompa-y-g  -ins.  In  nature,  symptoms  course  and  treatment  they  so 
closely  resemble  traumatic  aneurismal  varix,  described  at  page  243,  vol.  I.,  that 
their  consideration  need  not  detaia  us  here. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


ANEURISMS  OF  THE  THORAX,  HEAD  AND  NECK,  AND 
UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 
SYMPTOMS.-The  symptoms  of  Intrathoracic  Aortic  Aneurism  are  of  two 
kinds  :  auscultatory  and  rational. 

The  Auscultatory  Signs  vary  greatly  in  distinctness,  and  even  m  presence. 
In  some  cases,  more  especially  in  fusiform  aneurisms,  they  are  almost  from  the 
first  of  a  very  marked  and  obvious  character;  in  others,  especially  m  saccu- 
lated aneurisms,  they  are  absent  throughout,  the  aneurism  terininatmg  fatally 
without  its  existence  having  been  determined  by  the  stethoscope.  They 
consist  in  murmurs  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  intensity,  bellows,  raspmg, 
or  whizzmg  ;  in  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  being  audible  over  a  greater 
space  than  normal ;  and  in  the  existence  of  dulness  on  percussion  These 
various  signs  may  often  be  heard  more  distinctly  upon  or  to  the  left  side  of  the 
spine,  than  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest ;  when  occurring  anteriorly,  they 
are  chiefly  met  with  on  the  right  side. 

The  value  of  the  auscultatory  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneimsm  within  the 
chest  is  not  perhaps  so  great  as  in  many  other  thoracic  diseases,  m  the  early 
sta<reB  of  the  affection,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  coatmues 
small  and  sacculated  throughout,  or  is  so  deeply  seated  as  not  to  approach  the 
parietes  of  the  chest.  This  need  not  be  a  matter  of  sm-pnse,  when  we  reflect 
how  deeply  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  and  the  arch  are  situated  ;  how 
they  are  covered  in  front  by  the  lungs  and  loose  areolar  tissue,  through  which 
sound  is  with  difficulty  transmitted  ;  and  how  they  are  covered  m  behind  by 
the  spine  and  its  muscles.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  borne  ui  mind  that 
aneurisms  of  the  arch  often  prove  fatal  by  bursting  into  contiguous  cavities  and 
canals  before  they  have  attained  a  greater  size  than  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg, 
ami  thus  are  incapable  of  furnishing  a  murmur  of  any  very  marked  kind,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  that  the  value  r.f  auscultation  is  but  small  in  many  cases 

of  thoracic  aneurism,  i-  -i       i  •  i 

The  Rational  Signs  of  intrathoracic  aortic  aneurism  are  of  three  kinds  :— 

Pressure-Effects  ;  Pulsation  ;  and  Tumour. 
Pressure-Effects  may  be  exercised  on  any  of  the  contiguous  structures ;  and 

a  glance  at  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  more  particularly  the 
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Tht;!    r         "  *°  j^^^^g^  «^         complexity  and  importance, 

ol  tL      <     TTYy''^  '°  of  theaneurism  and  the  portion 

Lc  itil     wf  '  ''''''  ""''"'"^^S  t°        ^'-^"er  than  to  the  fom.er 

eZectZ  arises  from  the  root  of  the  ccoHa,  and  more 

espeaally  ..hen  it  is  mtrapericardial,  it  is  nsuaUy  of  sinaU  s4,  and  its 
pressin-e-eflects  will  be  little  obvious.  When  the  aneurism  arises  from  the 
termmatwnofthe  arch,  or  the  descendmg  aorta,  it  may  often  attain  a  consider- 
able amount  ot  development  without  any  very  obvious  pressure-effects  being 
mauced.  Aneurisms  that  are  situated  ruithin  the  concavity  of  the  arch  neces- 
sarily give  rise  to  very  severe  effects,  by  the  compression  they  must  exercise 
upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  very  important  structures  that  are  spanned  by 
and  mcluded  within  the  aortic  arch.    When  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta  is 

affected,  the  aneurism  may  attain  a  very  consider- 
able bulk,  even  coming  forward  so  as  to  project  and 
pulsate  between  the  intercostal  spaces,  -n-ithout  any 
very  noticeable  pressure-effects  being  induced.  But 
when  the  posterior  wall  of  the  artery  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  then  severe  symptoms  are  early  set  up  by 
the  compression  and  erosion  of  the  structures  lying 
contiguous  to  the  artery  and  along  the  spine  (Fig.  291). 
When  the  upper  part  of  the  aortic  arch  is  the  seat  of 
aneurism,  a  peculiar  train  of  cerebral  symptoms, 
such  as  vertigo,  insensibility,  or  defective  vision,  may 
be  induced  by  its  interference  with  the  circulation 
through  the  carotids. 

The  pressure-effects  that  need  chiefly  engage  our 
attention,  are  :— 1,  Pain  ;  2,  Dyspnoea ;  3,  Dyspha- 
gia ;  and  4,  CEdema. 

1.  Pain  is  usually  one  of  tlie  earliest  symptoms 
Fig.  2!)i.— Erosion  of  Inter-  °^  intrathoracic  aneurism,  and  is  often  of  great  value 
rnlSlfDeeee^nd'^gS  <^i<'ig°ostic  point  of  view,  as  it  is  often  most 

prcssmg  backwards.  marked  when  the  other  symptoms  are  the  least  de- 

.    „   .  veloped.    It  is  generally  more  severe  in  sacculated 

in  fusiform  aneurisms,  and  when  the  posterior  rather  tlian  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  vessel  is  the  seat  of  disease.    The  pain,  as  has  been  pointed  out 

by  Law,  is  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds.    The  first 
kind  is  lancinating,  in- 
termittent, and  neural- 
gic in  its  character,  evi- 
dently dependent  upon 
pressure  on  the  spinal 
or  sympathetic  nerves. 
This  pain  is  chiefly  seat- 
ed on  the  left  side,  and 
shoots  up  the  side  of  the 
head  and  face,  along  tlie 
upper  arm  to  the  elbow, 
alongtlie  infercosto-hu- 
meral  nerve,  tlirougli 
the  chest,  or  between 

cond  form  nf     •  scapute.    The  se- 

and  of  a  bn  •  ^  ''-^^er  stage  of  tlie  disease,  is  continuous, 

onng,  hot,  or  buming  cl)aracter.    It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  per- 


P.g.  292. -Aneurism  of  Descending  Aorta,  eroding  and 
traversing  Vortobrm. 
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foratioii  of  the  tissues,  more  especially  the  bones,  hy  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
and  chiefly  occui-s  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  (Fig.  292).  ^ 

2.  Dijqmcea  is  of  veiy  frequent  occurrence  in  intrathoracic  aneurism  ;  in  all 
probability  it  is  more  uniformly  met  with  than  any  other  single  symptom. 
It  may  arise  from  five  distinct  conditions,  and  its  characters  vary  with  its 
cause. 

a.  From  direct  jmssure  on  the  trachea.   In  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  is  attended 

by  much  and  constant  wheezing,  cough,  often  by  whistling  sounds  in  the  chest 

and  tubular  respiration,  and  by  slow  expansion  of  that  cavity.    There  is  usually 

expectoration  of  thick  tenacious  or  ropy  mucus. 

jS.  From  direct  pressure  on  a  bronchus  (Fig.  293).    In  these  cases  there  are 

wheezing,  cough,  and  some  degree  of  expectoration,  with  perhaps  diminished 

respiratory  murmur  in  the  side  affected,  and  puerile  respiration  in  the  opposite 

lung,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Stokes. 
y.  From  pressure  upon  the  lung. 

In  these  cases  the  respiration  is 

comparatively   little  interfered 

with,  the  spongy  tissue  of  the 

lung  accommodating  itself  and 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour.  After  a  time,  the  pul- 
monic tissue  will  become  incor- 
porated with  the  wall  of  the  sac  ; 
and  then  more  serious  difficulty 
in  breathing,  with  haemoptysis, 
%vill  supervene. 

5.  Dyspnoea  may  be,  and  very 
commonly  is,  induced  by  irrita- 
tion, compression,  Jlattening  out, 
or  stretching  of  the  left  pneumo- 
gastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour.  In  these  cases  the 
larynx  becomes  the  seat  of  the 
difficult  respiration,  its  muscles 
being  driven  into  a  state  of 
spasm,  so  as  to  occasion  paroxys- 

rnil  ntt'K-kq  nf  iTi1-pTi<?p  diflficnltv  Fig.  293.— Aneurism  of  Avch  of  Aorta,  of  the  size  of 
mal  atUCKS  OI  miense  UimCUity  almond,  springing  from  below  left  Subclavian 

of  breathing.   The  voice  becomes        Artery,  aad  bursUni;  into  left  Bronchus, 
hoarse,  croupy,  or  croaking  ;  the 

cough  has  a  loud  croupy  or  metallic  sound,  and  is  attended  by  the  expectoration 
of  thin  frothy  mucus.  The  laryngeal  spasm  and  stridor  often  do  not  occur  in 
ordinary  respiration,  but  are  produced  under  exertion,  or  on  making  tlie  patient 
inspire  fully  and  deeply.  The  laryngeal  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  much 
more  prominent  than  any  of  the  other  signs  of  intrathoracic  aneurism,  and  so 
closely  resemble  chronic  or  even  acute  laryngitis,  with  impending  asphyxia, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in.  which  Surgeons  have  performed  tracheotomy, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had  to  do  with  cases  of  pure  and  uncomplicated 
laryngeal  disease  ;  and  in  other  instances  this  operation  has  been  performed 
with  the  view  of  prolonging  life,  even  when  the  dependence  of  the  laryngeal 
spasm  on  aneurism  of  the  aorta  has  been  recognised. 

George  Johnson  has  made  some  important  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
laryngoscope  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  dyspncca  in  aortic  aneurism.  He 
says,  that  in  cases  where  the  cause  is  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
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the  larynx  is  seen  to  be  healthy,  and  the  spasm  may  be  seen  to  occur.  If  the 
pressure  be  sufficient  to  abolish  the  function  of  the  nerve,  unilateral  paralysis 
win  occur,  which  cau  easily  be  ascertaiued  by  hiryngoscopic  examination.  The 
voice  m  such  cases  is  weak  and  husky ;  whereas,  in  cases  in  which  the  pressure 
■  IS  on  the  trachea,  its  character  is  unchanged.  When  a  thoracic  aneurism 
presses  the  trachea  against  the  spine,  the  tracheal  stridor  and  the  voice-sound 
are  heard  with  remarkable  distinctness  on  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebree— the  sound  being  conducted  through  the  bones. 

6.  Dyspnasa  may  be  dependent  on  the  compression  of  the  imlmonary  vein  by 
the  aneurismal  tumour.  In  cases  of  this  kind  there  would  be  considerable 
Hvidity  of  surface,  and  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion. 

The  dyspncea  of  intrathoracic  aneurism  mil  often  be  sufficiently  intense  to 
occasion  death.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  asthma  ;  but  the  diagnosis 
can  usuaUy  be  effected,  by  observing  that  in  aneurism  the  paroxysms  of  dyspncea 
often  come  on  in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  and  are  greatly  increased  by  change 
of  position,  as  by  placing  the  patient  either  upright  or  recumbent,  the  tumour 
thus  shifting  its  point  of  pressure.  It  is  not,  as  Bellingham  has  pointed  out, 
influenced  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  is  generaUy  associated  with  laryngeal 
stridor  or  spasm.  When  such  symptoms  as  these  are  associated  with  pain  and 
dysphagia,  they  point  very  strongly,  even  in  the  absence  of  aU  auscultatory 
signs,  to  the  jJresence  of  an  aneui-ismal  tumour. 

Anemisms  situated  within  the  concavity  or  springing  from  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  aortic  arch  are  those  which,  either  directly  by  their  pressure  on 
the  air-tubes  or  the  pulmonary  veins,  or  indirectly  by  the  influence  they  exercise 
on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  are  chiefly  associated  with  dyspncea. 

3.  Dysphagia  is  a  symptom  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in  aortic 
aneurisms.  Eaton  has  determined  its  existence  in  nine  out  of  twelve  cases.  It 
seldom  occm^s,  however,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cUsease,  or  when  the  aneu- 
nsm  IS  small,  and  hence  is  of  much  less  diagnostic  value  than  dyspnoea. 
When,  however,  it  is  associated  with  that  symptom,  the  combination  becomes 
important ;  as  the  co-existence  of  the  two  conditions  clearly  points  to  the 
compression  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  air-tubes  by  a  tumour,  which  other 
diagnostic  signs  may  prove  to  be  aneLU-ismal. 

It  is  of  importance  to  liear  in  mind  that  in  some  aneurisms,  especially  of  the 
descending  thoracic  aorta,  dysphagia  may  be  one  of  the  most  marked  signs.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  stricture  of  the  oesopliagus  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
to  exist,  and  the  patient  has  even  been  treated  by  the  introduction  of  bougies 
on  this  supposition— an  error  of  practice  that  has  terminated  fatally  by  "tlie 
perforation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  where  it  projected  against  the  oesophagus,  by 
the  point  of  the  instrument. 

The  difficulty  in  deglutition  in  cases  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus  by 
aortic  aneurism,  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  the  episternal  notch.  The 
dysphagia  is  commonly  associated  with  pain,  or  with  the  sensation  of  a  cord 
drawn  tightly  around  tlie  body. 

4.  (Edema,  with  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  upper  extremities  and  head  and 
neck,  occasionally  but  rarely  occurs.  It  is  generally  most  mai-ked  on  the  left 
side,  and  arises  from  the  compression  of  the  superior  cava  or  tlie  innominate 
veins  by  aneurisms  springing  from  the  fore  or  upper  part  of  the  arch. 

Pulsation  and  Tumour,  in  intrathoracic  aortic  aneurism,  so  far  as  they  are 
observable  externally,  are  always  absent  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
very  frerpiently  continue  so  throughout  the  progress  of  the  affection  ;  indeed, 
in  aneurisms  springing  from  the  intrapericardial  aorta  or  the  concavity  of  the 
arch,  death  usually  takes  place,  either  by  rupture  into  one  of  the  serous 
cavities  or  the  air-tube,  or  by  the  exhaustion  induced  by  dyspnoea,  long  before 
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the  aneui'ism  has  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  he  cognisable  externally.  There 
are,  however,  three  portions  of  the  thoracic  aorta  which,  when  afi'ected  by 
ane'iuism,  yield  external  evidence  by  the  existence  of  pulsation  or  tumour  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  These  are— 1,  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ascend- 
in"  aorta  :  2,  the  summit  of  the  arch  ;  and  3,  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
descending  aorta. 

1.  When  the  aneiirism  is  situated  in  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ascending  aorta 
and  commencement  of  the  arch,  pulsation  may  be  detected  by  pressure  between 
the  intercostal  spaces  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  and  a  thrill,  as  well  as 
distinct  impulse,  may  often  be  felt  over  that  side  of  the  chest,  before  any 
external  tumour  becomes  visible  ;  thus  simulating  the  beat  of  the  heart,  in 
addition  and  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  true  cardiac  impulse.  As  the  aneurism 
increases  in  magnitude,  an  external  tumour  appears,  the  wall  of  the  chest 
becoming  absorbed  and  perforated  opposite  the  point  of  greatest  impulse. 

2.  When  an  aneurism  springs  from  the  summit  of  the  arch,  a  pulsating  tumour 
appears  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  belaind  or  even  above  the  margin  of  the 
stenuim,  most  commonly  towards  the  right  side,  and  occasionally  rises  so  high 
out  of  the  thorax,  and  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  the  neck,  as  to  run  the  risk  qf 
being  confounded  -with  aneurism  of  the  brachio-cephalic  or  carotid  arteries 
(Fig.  228,  p.  72).  This  error,  which  has  frequently  been  committed,  and  which 
has  led  to  operations  on  the  arteries  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  may  usually  be 
avoided,  except  in  the  case  of  the  brachio-cephalic,  by  the  impossibility  of  tracing 
with  the  finger  the  lower  boundary  of  the  tumour,  and  the  existence  of  distinct 
dulness  on  percussion,  possibly  of  impulse  or  of  auscultatory  evidence  of 
aneurism,  below  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  or  clavicle. 

3.  When  aneiu-isni  springs  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  descending  aorta,  a 
pulsating  tiunour  may  gradually  develope  itseK  to  one  side  of  the  spine  or 
under  the  scapula,  commonly  on  the  left  side  ;  and  it  may  attain  an  excessive 
development,  fully  as  large  as  the  head,  before  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  the 
rupture  of  the  tumour  externally. 

Treatjient. — Surgical  interference  usually  avails  but  little  in  aneurisms  of 
the  thoracic  aorta.  In  several  cases  enterprising  Sm-geons  have  ligatured  the 
carotid,  or  even  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  ;  sometimes  in  the  hope  of 
directly  influencing  the  aortic  aneurism,  in  other  instances  from  having  mis- 
taken it  for  one  of  the  innominata  or  root  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  no  case  has  any  permanent  success  attended  such 
operations.  Others  have  tried  to  obtain  consolidation  of  the  tumour  by 
endeavouring  to  coagulate  its  contents  by  means  of  galvanism,  or  by  thrusting 
coils  of  iron-wire  or  catgut  into  its  interior.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
measures  have  been  attended  by  no  better  result ;  and  it  seems  to  :ne  to  be 
more  humane  to  allow  the  patient  to  die  in  peace,  than  to  torture  him  by 
experimental  surgery  such  as  this,  which  has  in  most  cases  only  tended  to 
ha-^ten  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case.  The  only  treatment,  indeed,  that 
avails  anything  is  constitutional ;  and  that  presents  nothing  special,  but  must  be 
conducted  on  those  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  at  pp.  29 — 31. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  aortic  aneurism, 
that  falls  more  within  the  province  of  the  Surgeon,  and  on  which  his  opinion 
may  be  sought.  I  mean  the  advisability  of  opening  the  windpipe,  to  relieve 
the  patient  from  the  distress  occasioned  by  tiie  laryngeal  spasm  that  commonly 
attends  many  of  these  cases.  The  decision  of  this  question  is  always  an  anxious 
one  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  disease  that  occasions  the  spasm 
of  the  larynx  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  fatal,  the  operations  can  only  be 
expected  to  give  temporary  relief,  and  peHiaps  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  life. 
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In  deteminiiig  this  ciuestioii,  the  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  simple 
laryngeal  spasm  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cause  of  death  in  aortic  aneurism  ;  tliat, 
although  the  patient  may  suffer  greatly  from  this  complication,  he  does  not  die 
of  it  ;  but  tliat  the  ultimate  cause  of  death  is  usually  intrathoracic  pressure, 
rupture  of  the  sac  internally  or  externally,  or  exhaustion.  The  operation' 
therefore,  would  be  justifiable  in  those  cases  only  in  which  it  could  be  deter- 
mmed  that  the  spasmodic  dyspnoea  was  purely  laryngeal,  and  was  not  dependent 
on  compression  of  the  air-passages  within  the  chest  by  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
but  sunply  on  the  irritation  produced  by  the  implication  of  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.  Such  cases  are  very  rare  pathologically,  and  necessarily  most 
difficult  of  accurate  diagnosis.  As  the  Surgeon  will  usually  get  the  credit  of 
having  killed  the  patient  if  hg  be  induced  to  perform  the  operation,  and  the 
relief  be  not  immediate  and  great,  1  would  advise  him  not  to  operate  unless  the 
diagnosis  be  most  clear,  or  in  circumstances  of  imminent  death  from  laryngeal 
spasm,  with  the  view  of  affording  decided,  even  if  it  be  temporary,  relief.  If  any 
operation  be  done,  it  should  certainly  be  laryngotomy,  and  not  tracheotomy. 

ANEUEISM  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  AETERY. 

Aneurisms  of  this  artery  may  be  either  of  the  tubular  or  the  sacculated  kind, 
and  usually  give  rise  to  a  train  of  serious  and  dangerous  symptoms,  from  their 
pressure^  upon  important  parts  in  their  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  a  glance  at 
the  relations  of  this  artery  will  show  the  important  effects  that  must  be  produced 
by  the  pressm-e  of  a  tumour  springing  from  it.  Before  it  lie  the  left  innominate 
vein ;  to  the  outer  side  or  behind  the  superficial  cardiac  nerve ;  to  its  left  is  found 
the  trachea,  and  more  posteriorly  the  oesophagus  ;  on  its  right  are  the  innominate 
vein  of  that  side,  and  the  summit  of  the  costal  pleura ;  externally  and  pos- 
teriorly it  is  in  relation  with  the  pneumogastric,  and  more  posteriorly  and 
internally  it  lies  below  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Symptoms.— The  general  symptoms  of  an  aneurism  of  this  arterv  are  the 
existence  of  a  pulsating  tumour  of  a  globular  shape  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  attended  with  pain,  and  perhaps  cedema  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face  and  arm,  with  some  difficulty  in  respiration,  laryngeal  cough, 
and  dysphagia.  The  tumour  is  usually  soft  and  compressible,  filling  up  more 
or  less  completely  the  hollow  above  the  sternum,  and  even  rising  as  high  in 
the  neck  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  it  pushes  forwards,  first 
the  sternal,  and  aftenvards  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle, 
and  has  occasionally  been  seen  to  extend  into  the  posterior  inferior  triangle  of 
the  neck  ;  and,  indeed,  is  generally  most  distinctly  defined  towards  its  brachial 
aspect.  In  some  cases  no  tumour  rises  into  the  neck,  but  the  stemiun 
clavicle,  and  costal  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  are  found  to  be  considerably 
pushed  forwards  beyond  tlieir  natural  level.  In  the  space  around  the  right 
stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  about  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  there 
will  be  dulness  on  percussion.  In  very  many  instances  there  is  no  bruit,  but 
merely  a  strong  impulse  with  the  lieart's  sounds,  as  distinct  as  in  the  cardiac 
region,  or  even  more  so  ;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  every  variety  of  bruit. 

PKESSURE-Exi-FECTS.— The  most  important  symptoms  are  occasioned  perhaps 
by  the  pressure-effects  of  the  tumour  upon  the  neighbouring  parts,  affecting  the 
pulse,  the  venous  circulation,  the  nerves,  resjnration,  and  deglutition. 

Tlie  I'uhe  is  usually  influenced,  being  much  smaller  and  leebler  in  the  radial 
artery  of  the  affected  than  of  the  sound  side,  and  in  some  instances  being  com- 
pletely aiTcsted  ;  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  occlusion  of  the  subclaAdan.  The 
pulsation  in  the  right  carotid  and  its  branches  is  also  frequently  much  less 
powerful  than  in  the  opposite  vessel.    These  signs  commonly  occur  before  any 
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external  tumour  is  seeu  or  can  be  felt,  and  hence  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  _ 
Enlargement  of  the  Superficial  Veins  of  the  neck  and  right  upper  extremity  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  the  external  jugular  being  the  vessel  that  is  usually  hrst 
dilated;  at  a  more  advanced  period  the  superficial  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  often  become  tortuous  and  form  a 
dense  plexus  in  tliis  situation,  while  many  anastomose  with  the  cephalic  and 
thoracic  veins  above,  and  the  superficial  epigastric  below.    As  the  pressrire 
increases,  cedema  commences  in  the  right  eyelids  and  hand,  and  may  speedily 
extend  to  the  whole  of  the  head,  face,  and  arm,  which  become  hard  and  brawny 
in  conseciuence  of  serous  infiltration.    In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  left  arm 
become  suddenly  oedematous,  the  left  innominate  vein  bemg  pressed  upon.  In 
these  cases  the  eyes  become  staring  and  prominent,  and  the  lips,  nose,  and 
features  livid  and  turgid  with  blood,  as  well  as  cedematous,  so  as  to  greatly 
alter  the  expression  of  the  coimtenance. 

Pain  of  a  dull  aching  character  is  experienced  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour, 
from  the  compression  of  the  neighbouring  structures.  But,  early  in  the  disease, 
and  among  some  of  the  first  symptoms,  the  patient  often  experiences  sharp 
shooting  pains,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  character,  m  the  arm 
and  the°side  of  the  head  and  face,  arising  from  pressure  upon,  and  irritation  of, 
nerves  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexuses.  Taking  the  course  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  pain  shoots  up  the  side 
of°the  head  and  neck,  over  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  or,  from 
pressure  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  it  radiates  down  the  hand  and  arm,  being 
usuaUy  especially  severe  about  the  elbow  and  fingers.  The  muscular  power  of 
the  right  arm  also  commonly  becomes  impaired. 

Dyspnma  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  of  very  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, from  slight  difliculty  in  breathmg  up  to  fatal  asphyxia.  It  may  proceed 
either  'from  irritation  of  the  laa-ynx,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the 
recurrent  nerve  ;  or  from  pressure  on 
the  trachea.    When  it  depends  on 
laryngeal   irritation,   the  voice  is 
hoarse,  husky,  or  whispering;  and 
there  is  a  dry,  croupy,  and  paroxysmal 
cough,  usually  accompanied  by  ex- 
•  pectoration  of  frothy  serous  mucus. 
In  these  cases,  after  death,  the 
recurrent  nerve  will  be  found  to  be 
stretched  out  and  greatly  ehmgated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  (Fig. 
294).    Compression  of  tlie  trachea, 
which  becomes  flattened  and  curved 
over  to  the  left  side  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tumour,  is  a  common 
cause  of  dyspnoea,  and  is  not  unfre- 
([uently  associated  with  the  laryngeal 
irritation.    More  rarely  by  far,  the 
right  bronchus  is  compressed  by 
the  extension  of  the  tumour  down- 
wards. ■  1-1 

JhjHpluKjia  is  of  sufiiciently  frequent  occurrence,  nnd  varies  Irom  slight 
uneasiness  in  deglutition  to  an  impossibility  in  swallowing  anything  except 
Ihiids.    I  have  never  seen  it  occur  without  having  been  preceded  by  dyspnoea  ; 


Fig  294.— Anourisra  ot  tlio  Imiominato  Avteiy 
compressing  and  strotohing  tbo  Reoun-ont  La- 
ryngeal Norvo,  and  pushiug  the  Trachea  to  the 
Left  Side.    (Duck  View.) 
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a  sti  T     "  ''^'^  «T^--'a^ion,  it  has  been 

rzeS^y  ex.lV  T^^^^  ™^  coincidence  of  these  two  symptoms 

ItlTeiltSLrir^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''''''  '-'^^^  ~ 

PROGNosis.-The  prognosis  of  brachio-cephalic  aneurism  is  in  the  hic^best 
degree  nnfavourable,  though  the  disease  frequently  does  not  r.m  a  rapid  om^f 
11  It  extend  upwards  and  outwards,  the  tumour  may  acquii-e  a  very  larc^e  size 
before  any  very  important  organ  or  part  is  implicated  /  but  if  it  presslack 
wards  and  rnwards,  it  may  prove  fatal  at  any  early  period.     I  W  of  no" 

Te  Id  b^t  f^:' n  haVundergone  s^nlalu 

cure,  and  but  few  instances  lu  which  the  rupture  of  the  sac  has  taken  place 

th    iZ  r-"-  die  cWe  of 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  innominate  aneurism  is  usually  suificientlv 
easy,  i  attention  is  paid  to  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been  delirEut  It 
times  the  difficulty  is  unavoidably  so  great  as  to  have  baffled  the  most  sa^acTou 
Physicians  and  most  experienced  Surgeons ;  that  which  has  during  life  be^i  on 

0  be  on:  0?  th?'"T  1 T  ^fter  death:;red 

to  be  one  of  the  summit  of  the  aortic  arch  rising  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck 

behrnd  the  r.ght  sterno-mastoid,  or  overlapping  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk  The 

feur  eon.  But  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  importance,  when  the  question 
ot  ligaturing  the  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  for  a  supposed  innominate 
aneurism  is  contemplated;  for,  in  at  least  three  out  of  the  nine  cases  in  which 
this  operation  has  been  done,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  has  been  found  to  be  the 

si     AnTT  °'  ''''  '''''  ^-"g  ™-ff-ted  bv  alen- 

rism.    And  I  am  acquamted  with  a  third  case,  in  which  the  operation  was 
commenced,  but  was  abandoned,  as  the  subclavian  could  not  be  reach  d 
patient  dying  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  aneiuism  was  found  to  be  aorti   ris L 
up  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  innominata  being  sound 

Treatment. -There  are  several  instances  on  record  in  wliich  a  properly 
conducted  course  of  constitutional  treatment  has  cured  a  patient :  thus  a  S  e 
of  Lukes  was  permanently  cured  by  small  and  repeated  bleedings,  conjoinel 
~  °'  T^'-        — treatinent,^;! 

irsTn^e's  Lands  '    '  "  "  '  '^'^  P^-^ 

In  aneurism  of  the  innominata,  the  vessel  is  so  short,  and  the  sac  so  situated 
that  It  IS  impossible  to  attempt  to  apply  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour.     What  resource,  then,  does  surgery  ofl^er  in  these  cases  beyond  the 
employment^  constitutional  and  dietetic  means  ?     It  may  be  answered  to 
tn  s,  that  If  these  measures  fail  in  aiTesting  tlie  disease,  our  choice  must  He 
between  two  alternatives  ;  leaving  the  patient  to  his  fate,  or  having  recourse 
to  the  application  of  the  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour.   On  lookin  ' 
on  the  mnommate  artery  with  reference  to  the  distal  operation,  we  are  struck 
two  peculmrities  in  the  vessel,  which  must  necessarily  modify  to  a  con- 
I  erable  extent  not  only  the  seat  of  the  operation,  but  the  principle  on 
e  s  of  ;t     '''f'''^''^-    Tlic  first  peculiarity  to  Avhich  I  allude  is  the  short- 
ly !!if      .  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  ligature  to  (he  vessel 
uselt,  nit  renders  it  necessary  to  deligate  one  or  botii  of  its  terminal  branches 
liJUnt  r  P''^"^''^"'*^       ^l-'-it  "1  no  circumstances  can  tliese  vessels  be  so 
«aiuietl  as  to  aiTcst  the  whole  of  the  blood  sent  into  the  artery;  for,  althou-di 
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tlie  cii-ciilation  through  the  carotid  may  he  entirely  stopped,  yet  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease,  to  tie  the  subclavian  at  any  point 
except  beyond  the  scaleni ;  hence  that  blood  which  is  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  branches  of  this  vessel-the  yertebrals,  the  thyroid  axis,  the  internal 
mammary,  and  the  first  intercostal— must  continue  to  he  propelled  into  and 
through  the  sac.  Three  distinct  modifications  of  the  distal  operation  have 
been  proposed  and  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms  in  this  situation :  1. 
Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  alone  ;  2.  Ligature  of  the  Carotid  alone  ;  and  3. 
Ligature  of  Both  Vessels  with  an  interval  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

1.  Ligahire  of  the  Subclavian  only  (Fig.  295,  p.  66)  has  been  practised 
in  four  cases,  the  result  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  Table  ; 
two  were  soon  fatal,  and  the  partial  success  in  one  of  the  other  cases  may  be 
fairly  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  accident  of  the  carotid  having  been 
occluded.  The  results  of  this  practice  have  certainly  not  been  sufficiently 
favourable  to  justify  the  Surgeon  in  repeating  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  opposed 
as  it  is  to  the  known  principles  on  which  the  distal  operation  effects  a  cure. 
For,  supposing,  as  we  may  safely  do,  with  Wardrop,  that  only  one-third  of  the 
blood  that  is  sent  into  the  imiominata  finds  its  way  through  the  extrascalenal 
portion  of  the  subclavian,  the  remainder  being  destined  for  its  branches  and  the 
carotid  in  equal  proportions,  what  fact  can  be  adduced  or  principle  laid  down 
from  which  we  can  expect  to  obtain  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  in  close  proximity 
to  the  heart,  by  cutting  off  so  small  a  proportion  as  one-third  of  the  supply  of 
the  blood  sent  iato  it  1 

ANEURISMS  OF  INNOMINATA  TREATED  BY  LIGATURE  OP  SUBCLAVIAN  ONLY. 


OPERATOR. 

SKX, 

AGE.  . 

RESULT. 

CAUSE  OF 
nEATH. 

REMARKS. 

I.DUPUYTREN.  ^ 

1 

m. 

40. 

Died  on  nintli 
day. 

Exhaustion, 
following 
cough  and 
secondary 

hsemorrhage. 

Subclavian  ligatured  immedi- 
ately above  clavicle.  Tumour 
diminished,  but  pulsations 
continued.  Aneurism  of  sub- 
clavian, with  dilatation  of 
innominata  and  aorta. 

1 

2.  Wardrop. 
1827. 

f. 

45. 

Died  two 
years  after 
operation. 

Exhaustion. 

Subclavian  ligatured  beyond 
scaleni  ;  the  pulsations  in  and 
size  of  tumour  diminished, 
and  respiration  became  freer  ; 
on  the  ninth  day  pulsation  re- 
appeared in  right  carotid,  in 
which  it  had  previously  been 
absent.  (We  may  ascribe 
success  of  operation  to  this 
circumstance. ) 

3.  Lauoier. 
1834. 

j  m. 

57. 

Died  a  month 
after 
operation. 

Asphy.Kia. 

Vessel  ligatured  immediately 
above  clavicle.  Aneurism  of 
brachio-cephalic  ;  aorta  was 
dilated,  and  right  carotid 
obliterated  by  the  pressiu-e  of 
the  tumour. 

4.  Broca. 
1862. 

 ,  

m. 

50. 

Died  six 
months  after 
operation. 

Gangi'cno  of 
lung. 

Tumour  had  not  much  dimin- 
ished,   but   became  harder. 
Afterwards  increased  in  size. 

2.  Ligature  of  the  Carotid  only  (Fig.  296,  p.  66)  has  been  practised  in  nineteen 
cases,  as  recorded  in  the  annexed  Table,  and  in  one  case  only  does  the  disease 
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appear  to  have  been  materially  benefited  ;  and  in  that  instance  tlie  cood 
effects  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  operation,  but  must  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  an  eftbrt  of  nature  to  eflect  a  spontaneous  cure,  the  sac  becomins 
inflamed  and  suppurating,  and  the  arteries  of  the  arm  and  head  on  the  side 
attected  imdergomg  obliteration.  Key's  patient  died  in  consequence  of  the  left 
carotid  becoming  occluded,  and  the  brain  being  deprived  of  its  proper  supply 
of  blood.  And  in  several  other  cases  death  is  referred  to  hemiple^da  and  other 
cerebral  diseases.  ° 


ANB  DEISMS  OF  INNOMINATA  TREATED  BY  LIGATURE  OF  CAROTID  ONLY." 


OPERATOR. 


1.  Evans. 
.1828. 


SEX. 


2.  MOTT. 

1829. 


3.  Aston  Key. 
1830. 


4.  Neumeistek. 

1830. 

5.  Morrison. 
1832. 


30. 


55. 


61. 


6.  DoBIHOFF. 

1837. 


7.  FER0US.SON. 

1841. 


51. 


42. 


37. 


56. 


RESULT. 


Recovered 
living  in  1863 
— thii-ty-foiu' 
years  after 
operation. 


Died  seven 
months  after 
operation. 


Died  four 
hours  after 
operation. 


Death  fifth 
day. 

Recovered 
from  operation, 

died  twenty 
months  after- 
wards. 


Death  fifth 
day. 


Died  on 
seventh  day. 


CAUSE  OF 
DEATH. 


REMARKS. 


Asphyxia. 


Narrowing  of 

vertebral 
arteries ;  brain 
not  receiving 
sufficient  blood 
for  its 
functions. 

Hemiplegia. 


Suddenly ; 
cause  not 
stated. 


ricmi]ilegia 
and  disease  of 
brain. 

Pneumonia. 


Tumour  diminished  for  a  fen- 
days  after  operation,  but  at 
end  of  seven  days  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sac  set  in,  fol- 
lowed by  obliteration  of 
arteries  of  right  arm  and 
the  branches  of  the  carotid. 
At  the  end  of  a  3'ear  tumour 
still  existed,  with  constant 
pulsation.  Next  year  the 
sac  suppurated,  and  dis- 
charged much  pus. 

After  operation,  radial  pulse 
on  affected  side  disappeared; 
and  tumom-  in  neck  was 
much  diminished.  After 
death,  no  external  appear- 
ance of  tumoiu: ;  internally 
it  was  as  large  as  a  double 
fist. 

Aneurism  of  innominata  and 
of  arch  of  aorta  foimd.  The 
orifice  of  left  carotid  nearly 
occluded,  and  vertebrals 
smaller  than  natural. 


Aneurism  confined  to  in- 
nominata. Cerebral  sjTnp- 
toms  set  in  on  fifth  day. 

Aneurism  of  innominafei  and 
carotid  found.  Arch  of 
aorta  diseased.  Right 
carotid  dilated  into  a  sac  as 
high  a.s  part  ligatured,  and 
plugged  by  dense  fibrinous 
laminm. 

Aneurism  of  innominata  and 
root  of  carotid.  Cerebral 
symptoms  set  in  imme- 
diately. 

Tumour  and    pulsation  de- 
creased after  operation.  Tu- 
mour nearly  filled  with  firm 
laminated    coagulura  ;    no ! 
plug  in  carotid.  j 
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ANEURISMS  OF  INNOMINATA  TBEATED  BY  LIGATURE  OF  CAROTID  ONLY— 

{continued). 


OPERATOR. 


8.  HCTTON. 

1842. 


9.  CORSA. 

1842. 

10.  Campbell. 
1844. 


47. 


Died  on  sixty- 
sixth  day. 


60. 


48. 


11.  ROMPANI.  m. 

1844. 


12.  VlLADERBO. 

1847. 


13.  Lane. 
1852. 


14.  "Wright.  m. 
(Montreal. ) 
1855. 


15.  Broadbent. 
1860. 


16.  A.  Newton. 

17.  HOTOHINSON. 

1867. 


18.  Hewson. 
1867. 


19.  PiBOaOFF. 


70. 


Died  on  second 
day. 

Died  on 
nineteenth 
day. 


Died  on 
twenty-first 
day. 


CAUSE  OF 
DEATH. 


Bronchitis, 
inflammation, 
suppuration, 
and  ulceration 

of  sac  into 
trachea. 


Diffuse 
cellulitis. 

Pneumonia. 


70.       Died  on 
twenty-first 
day. 

36.     Died  in  two 
months. 


70. 


50. 


48. 


51. 


aht. 
40. 


Died  on 
sixtieth  day. 


Died  on  one 
hundred  and 
fifteenth  day. 

Died  on 
twelfth  day. 

Died  on 
forty-second 
day. 

Died  on 
seventh  day. 

Recovered 

from 
operation. 


Secondary 
haamorrhage 
on  sixteenth 
and  nineteenth 
days. 


Inflammation 
of  lungs  and 

secondary 
haemorrhage. 

Hemiplegia. 


Tumour  diminished  after 
ligature.  Size  and  pulsation 
less.  After  death,  tumour 
contained  purulent  mat- 
ter and  grumous  hlood  ; 
had  opened  into  trachea. 
Eight  carotid  and  subclavian 
contained  firm  coagula. 

Aneurism  of  innominate  and 
root  of  carotid.  Subclavian 
and  arch  of  aorta  dilated. 

Tumour  began  to  disappear 
after  the  vessel  was  liga- 
tiired.  After  death,  aneur- 
ism of  innominata  and 
transverse  portion  of  arch, 
and  dilatation  of  aorta  as 
far  as  diaphragm. 

Aneurism  of  innominata  and 
carotid,  nearly  filled  with 
fibrin  6. 


Exhaustion, 
from  secondary 
haemorrhage. 

Effusion  into 
cheat. 

Asphyxia. 


Aneurism  of  innominate  and 
carotid.  Deposit  of  fibrine 
in  sac. 

Tumour  diminished,  became 
hard,  and  pulsation  ceased. 
At  p.m.  found  filled  with 
firm  coagula. 

Tumour  solidified  by  lami- 
nated fibrine.  Subclavian 
pervious,  with  canal  thi'ough 
tumour  leading  to  it. 


No  alteration  produced  in 
tumour  by  the  ligature. 
Secondary  haemorrhage  re- 
cun-ed  several  times. 


Aneurism  of  innominate,  roots 
of  carotid  and  subclavian, 
and  aortic  arch,  all  filled 
with  coagula. 

Pulmonary    Aneurism  of  innominate  and 
•symptoms  and  arch  of  aorta,  partially  filled 
asphyxia.      with  firm  coagula. 

Patient  left  hospital  two  and 
a  half  months  after  opera- 
tion, when  tumour  was 
smaller,  and  the  pulsation 
less  marked  ;  but  aneurism 
not  cured. 


NoTE.-Be8ide«  the  cases  given  in  this  table  fatal  oases  are  related  by  John  Scolt  (1834)  and 
NusHbaum  ;  and  Pirogoff  relates  a  second  case  of  recovery.   The  details  of  those  1  have  not  boon 
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3.  In  eleven  cases  both  the  Carotid  and  Subclavian  Arteries  have  been  tied 
(Fig.  297).  In  one  of  the  most  lavourahle  of  these,  that  by  Team,  two 
years  elapsed  between  the  ligature  of  tlie  carotid  and  that  of  the  subclavian  ; 
the  patient  dyijig  three  montlis  after  the  second  operation :  the  sac  was  filled 


Fig.  295.— Brachio-Gcplialio 
Aneurism  :  Ligature  of  the 
Subclavian  only. 


Fig.  296.— Braohio-cephalio 
Aneurism  :  Ligature  of  the 
Carotid  only. 


Fig.  297.— Brachio-cephalie 
Aneurism  :  Ligature  of  the 
Subclavian  and  Carotid. 


With  laminated  coagulum,  and  appeared  to  be  undergoing  spontaneous  cure. 
{See  Table,  below.)  The  third  case  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  instance 
m  which  both  the  vessels  were  tied  simultaneously,  and  from  the  patient  having 
lived  for  six  days  after  the  occlusion  of  all  the  arteries  supplying  the  brain 
except  the  left  vertebral.  Heath's  case  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  first  in 
which  simultaneous  ligature  of  both  arteries  was  followed  by  recoverv. 


ANEUKISMS  OF  INNOMINATA  TREATED  BY  LIGATURE  OP  CAROTID  AND 

SUBCLAVIAN. 


OPERATOn. 

SEX. 

AOE. 

CAROTID 
LIOATUKKD. 

SUBCLAVIAN 
LIOATURED. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Fearn. 

f. 

28. 

Aug.  30tll, 

Aug.  2ncl, 

Died  nearly  four  months  after 

1836. 

1838. 

second  operation  from  pleurisy. 

Sac  of  aneurism  of  innominata 

filled  with  dense  organised  coagu- 

lum ;  except  a  channel  of  the 

sine  of  artciy  for  the  passage  of 

the  blood. 

2.  WlOKlIAM. 

ID. 

55. 

Sept.  25t]i, 

Dec.  3nl, 

Tumour  diminished  after  ligature 

1839. 

1839. 

of  carotid,  and  dysiinoca  ceased 

for  a  time  ;  but  symptoms  re- 

tuiTiing,    subclavian  was  tied. 

Relief  of  .symptoms  ensued  ;  but 

tumour  increased,  and  patient 

died  two  and  a  half  months  after 

•  

fii-st  bursting  of  snc. 

LIGATURE  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  AND  CAROTID. 
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SUBCLAVIAN — (continued). 


3.  Eossi. 


4.  Malgaigne 


5.  BiCKERSTETH 

186i. 


6.  C.  Heath. 


7.  J.  C.  HnT- 
cnisoN. 
(Brooklyn. ) 


8.  Maunder. 


9.  S.VNDS. 


10.  J.  Lane. 


11.  T.  Holmes. 


.34 


32 


48 


37 


43 


4.5 


45 


CAROTID 
LIGATURED. 


SUBCLAVIAN 
LIOATUBED. 


Carotid  and  subclavian 
simultaneously. 


April  3rdj 
1845. 


May  loth, 
1SG4. 


Oct.  17th, 
1845. 


Seven  weeks 
after  liga- 
ture of 
carotid. 


Subclavian  and  carotid 
simultaneously. 
Nov.  21st,  1865. 


Subclavian  and  carotid 
simultaneously. 
Jan.  16th,  1867. 


Subclavian  and  carotid 
simultaneously. 
Sept.  18th,  1867. 

Carotid  and  subclavian 
tied  simiiltaneously. 
July  16,  1868. 

Carotid  and  subclavian 
tied  simultaneously. 
Sept.  20,  1871. 

Carotid  and  subclavian 
simultaneously. 
Nov.  9,  1871. 


Death  in  six  days.  Occlusion  of 
left  carotid  and  right  vertebral 
arteries ;  circulation  of  brain 
carried  on.  by  left  vertebral 
merely. 

Died  on  the  twenty-first  day  after 
the  second  oijeration.  Carotid 
obliterated ;  subclavian  still 
pervious. 

Marked  improvement  after  ligature 
of  carotid.  That  of  subclavian 
very  difficult,  owing  to  close  j^rox- 
imity  of  the  sac.    Died  Sept.  20. 

Heath's  patient  lived  a  very 
intemperate  life  for  four  years 
after  the  operation,  and  died 
from  the  giving  way  of  the 
aneurism  in  fi'ont  of  the  sternum. 
The  preparation  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Su.rgeons  shows 
the  aneurism  to  have  been  en- 
tirely aortic,  springing  from  the 
right  side  of  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  arch.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  patient  was  bene- 
fited and  her  life  prolonged  by 
the  operation,  the  disease  being 
stationary  for  two  years. 

Death  on  forty-first  day  from 
suffocation  dependent  on  tracheal 
obstruction.  The  aneurism  in- 
volved the  brachio-cephalic,  the 
origins  of  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian, and  arch  of  aorta. 

Died  on  sixth  day.  Clot  in  aueu- 
rism  extended  into  and  choked 
the  aorta. 

Six  months  after  operation,  aneu- 
rism not  cured,  though  size  and 
pulsation  diminished. 

At  first  slight  improvement,  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  increase  of 
aneurism. 

Death  a  few  weeks  after  operation, 
galvanic  puncture  having  pre- 
viously been  applied. 


A  resumS  of  the  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  innominata,  in  wliich  the  operation 
of  ligaturing  one  or  both  arteries  beyond  the  sac  has  been  performed,  having 
thus  been  given,  the  question  arises  whether  these  operations,  or  any  of  tliem, 
should  retain  a  place  in  surgery.  This  question  may  be  examined  in  two 
points  of  view :  1.  As  to  the  principle  on  whicli  these  operations  are  performed ; 
and  2.  As  to  their  results  in  practice.    For  the  success  of  the  distal  operation, 
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it  is  requisite  that  there  be  neither  any  branch  given  off  from  the  sac,  nor  between 
It  and  the  ligature  ;  or  that  the  current  of  blood  through  the  sac  be  at  least  so 
far  dmunished  as  to  admit  of  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  it  up,  by  a  process  similar  to  what  happens  in  a  case  of  aneurism 
treated  by  the  Hunterian  method.    In  order  that  this  may  be  accompUshed,  it 
IS  certainly  necessary  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  blood  passing  through  the 
sac  be  arrested  ;  for,  if  the  current  that  is  still  kept  up  be  too  free,  the  tumour 
mil  continue  to  increase,  as  we  have  seen  happen  in  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism 
in  which  the  femoral  artery  has  been  ligatured  below  the  epigastric  and  the 
circumflex  ihi,  the  current  through  which  has  been  sufficient  to  feed  the  sac  in 
such  a  way  that  a  cure  coidd  not  be  accomplished.    If,  therefore,  but  one  of 
the  vessels  leading  from  the  brachio-cephalic,  as  the  subclavian  beyond  the 
scaleni,  be  tied,  and  but  a  third  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  main 
branch  be  arrested,  are  we  justified  in  hoping  that  the  circulation°through  the 
sac  will  be  so  influenced  by  the  deprivation  of  this  smaU  quantity,  that  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  blood,  which  will  still  pass  through  for  the  supply 
of  the  carotid  and  the  branches  of  the  subclavian,  wUl  gradually  deposit  those 
fibrinous  laminaj  by  which  obliteration  of  the  tumour  is  to  be  efl"ected  ?  Should 
we  not  rather  expect  that  the  larger  current  wiU  be  too  powerful  to  aUow  the 
formation  of  these  layers,  and  wUl  continue  to  distend  the  sac  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  its  contraction  ?    Surely,  if  the  comparatively  small  and  feeble 
streams  of  blood,  that  pass  through  the  epigastric  and  circimiflex  ilii,  are  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  with  the  cure  of  an  inguinal  aneurism  after  the  distal  ligature 
of  the  femoral,  the  strong  cm-rent  that  sweeps  through  the  carotid  and  the  large 
branches  springing  from  the  subclavian,  with  the  full  force  derived  from  close 
proximity  to  the  heart,  will  most  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  lamination 
m  an  aneurism  of  the  innominata.  That  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  one 
of  these  vessels  only  is  not  sufficient  to  influence  materially  the  growth  of  the 
aneurism,  is  evident  likewise  from  what  is  not  unfrequently  observed  after 
death  m  cases  of  this  kind- one  or  other  of  the  vessels  being  found  compressed 
and  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  sac,  or  plugged  by  fibrine,  and  yet  no 
alteration  m  the  tumour  resulting.   These  cases,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
would  of  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  something  more  than 
this  amoimt  of  obstruction  is  required,  in  order  to  eflect  proper  stratification  of 
fibrrne  m  the  sac  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  result  of  the  twenty-three  cases  in 
which  either  the  carotid  or  the  subclavian  has  been  ligatured,  we  shaU  find 
that  m  one  case  only,  that  operated  on  by  Evans  of  Belper,  has  a  cure  been 
effected ;  and  in  this  instance  how  was  it  accomplished  ?  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  established  ?    Certainly  not  °  but,  as  will 
be  seen  by  attention  to  the  details  of  the  case,  and  as  has  already  ken  pointed 
out  with  much  acuteness  by  Guthrie,  by  the  accidental  setting  up  in  the  artery 
of  inflammation,  which  extended  to  the  sac,  and  thus  obliterated  it. 

In  the  case  (that  of  Mrs.  Denmark)  in  which  Wardrop  tied  the  subclavian 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  brachio-ceplialic,  there  is  some  reason  for  doubt 
whether  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  tumour  was  OM-ing  to  the  ligature  of 
the  subclavian  arteiy,  or  whether  it  was  not  much  influenced  by  the  obstruc- 
tion which  existed  in  the  carotid  for  nine  days  after  the  operation,  during 
which  time  so  abundant  a  deposit  of  laminated  fibrrne  might  liave  occurred  as 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  some  length  of  time.  In  this  case, 
also,  Guthrie  supposes  it  probable  that  the  obliteration  of  the  tiunour  might 
have  led  to  its  inflanmiation. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  in  wliich 
ligature  of  one  vessel  only,  either  subclavian  or  carotid,  has  been  employed  for 
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Tjrachio-cepliaUc  aneurism,  we  are,  I  think,  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  in 
sixteen  of  the  cases  the  fatixl  result  was  accelerated,  occurring  as  a  consequence 
of  the  li>-ature  of  the  vessel  ;  in  three  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  not 
materially  interfered  with ;  in  two  it  was  arrested,  the  patients  living  for 
twenty  months  and  two  years;  and  in  one  case  only  the  disease  was  cured. 
The  improvement  in  two  of  the  cases  was  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances which  were  unexpected,  and  unconnected  in  any  way  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  operation  was  undertaken.  These  results  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  justify  any  Surgeon  in  again  making  an  attempt  to  cure  an  in- 
nominate aneurism  by  the  ligature  of  either  the  subclavian  or  the  carotid  artery 
alone,  the  patient  having  been  directly  killed  by  the  operation  m  two-thirds  of 
the  cases.  Of  the  remaining  third,  in  one-half  the  patients  recovexed  from 
the  operation,  but  the  disease  ran  its  course  as  if  no  such  procedure  had  been 
adopted;  and  in  the  remaining  slender  percentage  of  cases  the  improvement 
that  took  place  in  two,  and  the  cure  in  the  one  solitary  instance,  were  due  to 
accidental  circumstances  unconnected  with  the  operation,  and  which  conse- 
quently might  have  developed  themselves  equally  if  none  had  been  performed. 

We  have°yet  to  consider  the  operation  in  which  both  arteries  are  ligatured. 
This  double  operation  may  either  be  performed  with  au  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  two  Hgatures,  sufficient  for  the  estabHshment  of  coUateral 
circulation  ;  or  the  two  vessels  may  be  ligatured  simultaneously.    The  former 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  four  cases  ;  the  latter  in  seven  ;  not  a  sufficient  number 
for  any  safe  deduction.    In  one  of  the  four  cases  in  which  an  interval  inter- 
vened between  the  two  operations  (that  by  Fearn),  the  tumour  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  cure,  being  fiUed  with  dense  laminated  fibrine :  but  the  patient 
died  eventually  of  pleurisy.    In  the  other  case  (by  Wickham)  no  good  results 
followed  the  operation,  death  occurring  from  bursting  of  the  tumour.  The 
third  case  (Malgaigne's)  died  from  the  second  operation.    The  fourth  case 
(Bickersteth's)  also  died.    In  the  seven  cases  in  which  both  vessels  were 
ligatured  simultaneously,  death  occurred  in  one  instance  in  consequence  of  the 
left  carotid  and  right  vertebral  being  accidentally  occluded,  and  the  cerebral 
circulation  being  then  solely  dependent  on  the  left  vertebral ;  in  another,  that 
of  Hutcliison,  from  compression  of  the  trachea  and  consequent  suffocation  ; 
and  in  a  thii'd,  from  the  aorta  being  diseased  and  plugged  with  clot.     In  one 
case  only  (Heath's)  was  the  operation  followed  by  marked  improvement, 
though  not  by  cure  of  the  aneurism.    In  Hutchison's  case  there  is  reason 
to  beUeve  that  the  carotid  only  was  tied,  the  ligature  having  been  applied 
to  the  sheath  of  the  subclavian  instead  of  to  that  vessel  itself,  which,  after 
death  on  the  forty-first  day,  was  fomid  plugged  by  old  coagulnm,  but  without 
any  si"n  of  having  been  tied.    In  three  of  the  renuuning  four,  the  patients 
died.    As  I  have  just  said,  these  cases  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  Iree 
from  modUying  cii'cumstances  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  definite  inference  from 
them  ■  we  must  therefore  revert  to  the  principle  on  which  this  operation 
should  be  undertaken.    This  will  differ  materially,  according  to  whether  the 
two  arteries  are  ligatured  simultaneously,  or  with  a  sufficient  interval  for  the 
re-establishment  of  collateral  circulation. 

If  an  interval  of  two  years,  as  in  the  first  case,  or  even  of  two-and-a-half 
months,  as  in  the  second  instance,  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  ligature  of 
the  carotid  and  that  of  the  subclavian,  the  operation  reduces  itself  essentially  to 
that  of  the  li"aturc  of  a  single  artery,  which,  as  has  abeady  been  shown,  is 
insufficient  to  Induce  those  changes  in  the  sac  that  are  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  cure.  If  the  patient  survive  the  effect  of  the  ligature  of  the 
carotid  for  a  few  weeks,  sufficient  time  will  have  been  afforded  for  the 
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proximal  eml  of  tlie  subclavian,  tlie  vertebral  artery,  antl  tlie  tliyroid  axis 
to  take  upon  tliemselves  a  great  increase  of  development- the  coUateril 
circulation  being  carried  on  by  tliem  and  not  by  the  left  carotid  ;  so  that 
by  the  time  that  the  subclavian  comes  to  be  ligatured  beyond  the  scaleni' 
the  sac  toII  stiU  continue  to  be  traversed  by  a  current  of  blood  for  the  supply 
ot  the  branches  of  the  subclavian,  dilated  to  mucb  beyond  their  normal  size 
m  consequence  of  the  task  of  supplying  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  face,  head' 
and  bram  being  principally  thrown  upon  them.  This  current  through  the 
proximal  end  of  the  subclavian,  increased  as  it  wiU  have  been  by  the  whole  of 
that  blood  which  is  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  should  pass  by 
the  carotid,  will  place  the  sac  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  the 
ligatiu-e ;  and  wiU  consequently,  for  the  reason  that  has  already  been  given  be 
too  powerful  for  us  to  expect  a  cure  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  its  stream' 

it  now  remains  for  us  only  to  consider  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  botli 
vessels-an  operation  that  has  been  performed  seven  times.  In  reasoning  upon 
the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  two  vessels,  we  must  consider  two  pokits  •- 
1.  in  what  condition  do  we  place  the  sac  ?  2.  Is  the  danger  of  the  patient 
much  increased  1 

So  far  as  the  sac  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  in  a  better  condition 
tor  the  deposit  of  fibrinous  matter ;  two-thirds  of  the  blood  flowing  through 
It  bemg  arrested,  and  that  only  traversing  it  Avhich  is  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  branches  of  the  subclavian.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  even 
this  stream  may  yet  be  too  large  and  forcible  to  aHow  the  process  of  occlusion 
to  take  place,  yet  it  is  impossible  stiU  further  to  diminish  it;  and  if  the  aneu- 
rism be  sacculated,  and  project  from  one  side  of  the  artery,  particularly  to  its 
internal  or  mesial  aspect,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  be  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  stream  to  allow  consoKdation  of  its  contents. 
_  Does  It  add  to  the  danger  of  the  patient  to  ligature  these  two  vessels 
simultaneously  rather  than  separately  ?  I  think  not.  If  the  risk  of  a  double 
operation  is  to  be  incurred,  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  positively  increased 
by  the  two  bemg  performed  at  once,  instead  of  at  separate  intervals;  the  whole 
oi  the  vessels  that  serve  to  maintain  the  coUateral  circulation  in  the  head  and 
scanukr  n'r;  1  T -'^'''^  "^'''''^  ^^^^rascapular  and  posterior 

3olTor    'r'^''^~Y''^  interference.    And  the  result  that 

has  followed  the  limited  number  of  these  operations  corroborates  the  justice 
of  this  opinion,  for  we  find  that  the  patients  recovered  from  the  operations  in 
five  out  ot  the  seven  cases. 

But  the  result  of  these  five  cases,  so  far  as  the  aneurism  itself  was  concerned 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.    In  Heath's  case,  although  the  patient  survived 
the  operations  for  four  years,  yet  the  disease  proved  at  the  post  mortem 
examination  to  have  been  an  aneurism  of  the  arcb  of  the  aorta,  and  not  of 
the  mnommata  •  whUst  the  report  in  Sands'  case,  within  six  months  after 
the  operation,  shows  that  the  aneurism  was  then  not  closed,  although  smaller 
and  less  active.    In  Hutchison's  case,  the  aneurism  involved  aU  the  nei"h- 
bounng  arteries.    In  Maunder's,  it  appears  to  have  been  aortic  as  well  as 
brachio-cephaUc  ;  and  in  Lane's  and  Holmes'  cases  no  benefit  appears  to  be 
attributable  to  the  operation.    So  far,  then,  as  actual  results  go,  it  is  evident 
that  but  very  little,  if  any,  benefit  has  been  derived  from  tliis  operation  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  in  wliicli  it  has  been  done.    The  patients  would 
probably  have  had  an  equally  good,  if  not  a  better,  prospect  of  life,  if  treated 
y  palliative  and  constitutional  means  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
patients  have  been  cure.l  by  such  means,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
peration.    Added  to  all  tliesc  considerations,  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in 
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the  cliacrnosis,  not  only  of  the  exact  extent  of  an  innominate  aneurism,  whether 
it  implicate  the  aortic  arch  or  not,  but  whether  it  he  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
or  of  the  braChio-cephaUc.  And  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  that,  however 
strong  a  priori  reasoning  may  be  in  favour  of  this  operation  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  oi  it. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  CAROTID  ARTERY. 
Aneurismal  Varix  op  the  Carotid  Artery  and  of  the  Jugular 
Vein,  as  the  result  of  punctures  and  stabs  in  the  neck,  has  been  met  with  m  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances  to  establish  the  signs  and  treatment  of  such  a 
condition ;  and  an  instance  is  related  by  Mackmurdo,  in  which  a  conummication 
was  established  between  these  vessels  as  the  result  of  disease ;  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  case  of  Varicose  Aneurism  of  these  vessels  having  been 
recorded.  The  Signs  of  aneurismal  varix  in  this  situation  present  nothmg 
peculiar;  and  the  Treatment  must  be  entirely  of  a  hygienic  character,  no 
operative  interference  being  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  but  a  fatal  result,  it 
is  the  more  desirable  not  to  interfere  in  these  cases,  as  the  disease  does  not 

appear  to  shorten  life.  4. 

Spontaneous  Aneurism  of  the  Carotid  is  not  of  very  unfrequent  occur- 
rence :  in  Crisp's  table  of  551  aneurisms,  25  were  of  the  carotid;  and  it 
ranks  in  order  of  frequency  between  those  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  oi  the 
subclavian.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  female  than  any  other  external 
aneurism;  thus,  of  the  25  cases  alluded  to,  12  were  in  women,  oTOig  probably 
to  it  seldom  being  the  result  of  violence,  but  generaUy  arising  from  disease  ot 
the  coats  of  the  vessel.  This  aneurism  is  also  remarkable  as  occuri-mg  at  earlier 
a-es  than  most  others :  thus,  Hodgson  has  seen  it  in  a  giil  of  ten  ;  and  bykes, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  eighteen.  The  right  carotid  is  much  more  commonly 
affected  than  the  left,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel  than  the  lower ; 
indeed  the  bifurcation  is  the  most  common  seat  of  aneurismal  dilatation,  ilie 
root  of  the  right  carotid  not  uncommonly  is  dilated;  but  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  left  carotid,  before  emerging  from  the  chest,  has 

been  affected.  t,.  m 

Symptoms.— A  carotid  aneurism  in  the  early  stage  presents  itselt  as  a  small, 
ovoid,  smooth  tumour,  wth  distinct  pulsation  and  bruit,  and  a  well-circum- 
scribed outline.    It  is  commonly  soft  and  compressible,  dimmishing  m  size  on 
pressure,  and  expanding  again  with  the  usual  aneurismal  dHatation    As  it 
increases  in  size,  it  becomes  more  solid,  occasions  shooting  pams  m  the  head 
and  neck,  and,  by  its  pressure  on  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  larynx  produces 
difficulty  in  deglutition  and  respiration:  sometimes  the  salivary  glands  are 
much  irritated.   After  a  time,  the  cerebral  circulation  becomes  interfered  with, 
giving  rise  to  giddiness,  impaired  vision  of  the  corresponding  eye,  noises  m  the 
ear,  and  a  tendency  to  stupor.    These  symptoms  may  each  be  owuig  to  com- 
pression of  the  jugular,  or  to  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through 
the  tumour    The  size  that  these  aneurisms  may  attain  varies  greatly :  usually 
thev  are  confined  to  the  space  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  but  not  unrrequently 
they  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  neck.    If  they  be  allowed 
to  increase  Avithout  interference,  death  may  happen,  either  l>y  rupture  exter- 
nally or  into  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  ;  by  asphyxia,  from  pressure  on 
the  larynx  or  recurrent  nerve ;  or  by  starvation  from  compression  of  the 

AnSms  of  the  carotid  are  usuaUy  of  slow  growth,  and  may  sometimes 
exist  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  without  giving  nse  to  any  special 
inconvenience  :  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  they  are  seated  at  tlie 
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.u?t\tZ7TJ^''  ^'TT  °^  '"'"''^  "^^^^^"^  i«  without  doubt  more  diffi. 
cult  than  that  oi  any  otlier  form  of  external  aneurism  :  the  best  proof  that  it 
IS  so,  may  I  thmk,  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  c^^U 
artery  has  been  ligatvu-ed  for  supposed  aneurism  of  it  or  its  branches,  in  severa 
instances  no  such  disease  existed  -  solid  cysts,  or  other  tumours  of  the 
neck,  having  been  mistaken  for  aneurism,  and  this  by  Surgeons  of  great  and 
acknowledged  repute.  o  b  cai,  auu 

The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  from  similar 
chsease  of  other  artenes  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  of  the  subclavian,  vertebral 
and  brachio-cephalic,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  surroimded  by  difficulties 
which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  careful  stethoscopic  examination  of  the  part! 
In  some  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  sac  rises  up  into  the  neck'so 

as  closely  to  simulate  a  carotid  aneurism,  as  in 
the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  298) ;  and  this  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis.  The 
principal  aflFections  of  the  neck,  however,  with 
which  aneurism  of  the  carotid  may  be  con- 
founded, are  varLx  of  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  abscess,  tiunours^ 
cysts  in  the  neck,  and  pulsating  bronchocele. 

From  va7-ix  the  diagnosis  may  readily  be 
made  by  attention  to  the  foUowing  circum- 
stances :  that  in  varix  the  tumour  is  always 
soft,  does  not  pulsate  expansively,  and  dimi- 
nishes in  size  during  a  deep  inspiration,  and  on 
compressing  the  vein  on  its  distal  side. 

Glandular  tumours  of  the  neck  are  often  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  aneurism,  more 
particularly  when  the  artery  passes  through 
and  IS  embraced  by  the  tumour,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  distinctly  moves  at  each  pulsation 
In  these  cases  also  there  may  be  an  apparent 

clei  ;1hr^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  other,  will 

Th!Textrcetf1Vl1*'i  f'T""  ""^^  ^'^'^  ^--^  l-"-Pl-, 
ine  coexistence  of  ill-defined  hardness  and  of  enlargement  of  the  "knds  of 

aIenceT  ex?n  ''^'y  detectioi^  of  fiuctuati'^and  ihe 

absence  of  expansive  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  will  show  that  it  is  not 

with  tronrri   ,  ^"^tuatcs  is  always  forciblv  distended 

^  wh  Si  n/  ?  "'^'^'^"'^  lie  materially  diminished  by  pressiu-e,  neither 
misTa  c   "7™'^tances  can  possibly  occur  in  abscess.    But  if  abscess  may  be 

there  is  one  var Ltv  of  flj"'^  "^^"^  ^'''^  ^''^ 

le  variety  of  false  aneunsm,  that  to  which  Liston  has.  invited  special 


Fig  298.-Aneunsm  of  the  Summit 
of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta,  simu- 
lating Carotid  Anem-ism. 
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attention,  against  which  the  Surgeon  must  be  carefully  on  his  guard,  on  account 
of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  aneurism  :  I  mean  the  case 
in  which  an  artery  has  given  way  into  the  sac  of  an  abscess.  In  this  case, 
fluctuation  and  pulsation  will  exist,  although  not  perhaps  of  a  distending  kind. 
An  important  diagnostic  mark  will  be,  however,  that  the  outline  of  an  aneurism 
is  distinctly  defined  and  limited,  while  that  of  an  abscess  never  is.  Aneurism 
of  the  internal  carotid  has  been  found  by  Syme  to  simulate  very  closely  abscess 
of  the  tonsils: 

Tumours  of  various  kinds— carcinomatous,  fatty,  and  elastic— may  occm-  m 
the  neck,  and  cause  some  Httle  embarrassment  in  the  diagnosis  from  aneurism: 
thus  Lisfranc,  O'Reilly,  and  Kerr  of  Aberdeen  have  recorded  cases  in  which 
the  artery  has  been  ligatured  in  such  cases  by  mistake  for  aneurism.  The 
diagnosis  of  such  tumours  as  these  must  be  effected  on  ordinary  principles.  I 
have  in  several  instances  met  with  a  small,  hard,  distinctly  circumscribed 
tumour,  lying  dii-ectly  upon  the  carotid  artery,  and  apparently  connected  with 
it  and  receiving  pulsation  from  it,  usually  produced  by  a  fit  of  coughing  or 
laughing.  This  tumour,  with  the  true  nature  of  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
remains  stationary,  and  does  not  require  any  operative  interference. 

The  thyroid  body  is  not  imfrequently  the  seat  of  pathological  changes,  that 
have  been  and  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  These  consist  chiefly  in  a 
limited  circumscribed  enlargement  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  gland,  which 
extends  laterally  over  the  common  carotid,  and  receives  pulsation  from  it. 
The  most  puzzling  cases,  however,  and  those  in  which  mistakes  may  most 
easily  be  made,  are  instances  of  ^pulsating  bronchocele,  in  which  these  tumours 
have  an  active  and  independent  pulsation  or  thrill.  In  these  instances, 
however,  there  are  three  points  that  will  almost  invariably  enable  the  Surgeon 
to  etiect  the  diagnosis.  Thus  the  tumour,  although  principally  confined  to  one 
lateral  lobe,  always  affects  the  isthmus  more  or  less.  Then  again,  in  bron- 
■.chocele,  that  portion  of  the  tumour  is  most  firmly  fixed  which  stretches  towards 
the  mesial  line  ;  whilst  in  carotid  aneurism  the  firmest  attachment  is  under  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  third  point  of  diff"erence  is  that,  on  desiring  the 
patient  to  make  an  effort  at  deglutition,  the  enlarged  thyroid  body  moves  with 
the  pharynx  and  trachea,  and  when  it  is  raised  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels,  the  pulsation  in  it  ceases,  whilst  no  effect  is  produced  on  an  aneurism 
Cysts  in  the  thyroid  body  are  of  more  common  occurrence  than  pulsating  bron- 
choceles,  and  sometimes  equally  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Dupuytren  has  pointed 
out  that,  when  these  cysts  are  tapped,  the  pulsation  often  becomes  stronger, 
and  the  fluid,  which  on  first  flowing  is  of  a  serous  character,  may  at  last 
become  pure  arteiial  blood,  so  that  the  Surgeon  may  suspect  that  he  has 
punctured  an  aneuiismal  tumour. 

Treatment. — Digital  Compression  has  of  late  years  been  successl'ully  em- 
ployed for  the  treatment  of  carotid  aneurism.  A  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
common  cai-otid  arteiy,  cured  by  intermittent  digital  compression,  has  been 
recorded  by  Rouge  of  Lausanne.  The  patient  was  a  male,  aged  68.  Com- 
pression was  made  by  placing  the  thumb  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
.stemo-mastoid  and  the  next  tlrree  fingers  imder  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
muscle ;  the  artery  was  thus  seized  and  compressed.  This  avoided  any  pressure 
on  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pain 
usually  caused  by  attempts  to  compress  the  carotid.  The  compression  was 
applied  for  seventeen  days  during  seven  or  eight  hours  each  day  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  the  man  was  cured.  At  least  three  other  successful  cases  of 
compression  of  the  carotid  are  recorded. 
Ligature— H'mce  the  time  when  Sir  A.  Cooper. first  ligatured  the  carotid,  in 
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1805,  the  means  on  winch  the  Surgeon,  however,  almost  always  relies  ibr  the  cure 
of  aneurism  of  tins  vessel  is  deligation  of  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  sac. 

When  the  aneurism  is  so  situated  that  a  sufficient  extent  of  healthy  vessel 
exists  between  the  sternum  and  the  base  of  the  tumour  to  admit  the  appli- 
cation ol  a  hgatm-e,  the  Hunterian  operation  may  be  practised.  If;  however 
the  root  or  lower  portion  of  the  artery  be  so  involved  that  there  is  no  room  to 
apply  the  ligature  between  the  heart  and  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  distal 
operation  may  be  performed. 

Ligature  op  the  Carotid.— When  the  Surgeon  can  choose  the  seat  at 
which  to  ligature  the  artery,  he  usually  selects  the  part  of  the  vessel  which 
bisects  the  angle  formed  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  with  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  course  of  the  artery  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  steruo-clavicular  articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  ancrle  of  the 
jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.  The  artery  is  reached  by  making  an  incision,  about 
thi-ee  inches  long,  over  this  course  upon  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
which  is  the  directing  line  and  a  sure  guide  to  the  artery.  After  dividing 
the  integument,  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  and  areolar  tissue,  the  sheath  of 
the  vessel  is  exposed.  This  must  then  be  carefully  opened,  any  branches  of 
the  descendens  noni  being  avoided,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  Avithout 
mwards,  between  the  vein  and  artery.  In  perfonning  this  operation,  sub- 
cutaneous vessels  are  occasionally  wounded,  which  may  bleed  rather  freely  • 
If  so,  they  should  be  ligatured.  When  the  sheath  is  opened,  the  jugular 
vein  sometimes  swells  up  considerably,  so  as  to  obscure  the  artery ;  but  by 

being  dra-mi  aside  Avith 
a  retractor,  or  repressed 
by  the  assistant's  finger, 
all  difficulty  fi-om  this 
source  will  cease.  The 
pneimiogastric  nerve  is 
not  seen,  being  dra-\\m 
aside  Avith  the  vein. 
If  the  aneurism  have 
attained  a  verj'-  con- 
siderable size,  extend- 
ing loAV  in  the  neck, 
and  not  leaAang,  ^^er- 
haps,  more  than  one 
inch    of   clear  space 
above  the  clavicle  for 
the  Surgeon  to  operate 
in,  the  difficulties  are 
necessarily  A^erj''  greatly 
increased ;  and  here  the 
best  j)lan  will  be  to  di- 
F.g.  £00..-lncision  for  Ligature  of  tbo  Carotid  Artcy.  .^^e  the  tendon  of  the 

ftemo-mastoid  muscle,  so  as  to  give  additional  space.  The  external  portions 
of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  may  likewise  be  cut  across  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  jugular  vein  in  this  situation  lies  considerably  to  the 
outside  of  tlie  artery  (Fig.  29.')). 

After  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery,  the  blood  is  so  freely  conveyed  to  the 
distal  side  of  the  vessel,  by  the  free  communication  subsisting  between  the 
arteries  of  opposite  sides  within  the  cranium,  that  a  continuance  and  return 
ot  pulsation  in  the  sac  is  of  common  occurrence.    Tliis  condition,  however, 
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usually  disappears  after  a  time  by  llie  gradual  consolidation  of  the  tumour, 
and  indeed  may  generally  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sign  ;  being  very 
seldom  associated  with  those  cerebral  symptoms  that,  as  will  immediately  be 
explained,  commonly  prove  fatal  after  this  operation.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  tlie  collateral  supply,  after  the  ligat^rre  of  the  common  carotid,  is 
not  afforded  by  any  of  the  branches  of  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite 
side,  but  by  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  same  side.  In  a  case  related  by 
Porter,  in  which  the  right  carotid  had  been  tied,  the  subclavian  and  vertebral 
arteries  on  the  same  side  were  enlarged  to  at  least  double  their  natural  dia- 
meters, and  the  chief  communications  outside  the  skuU  took  place  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  which  were  enlarged  ;  whilst  inside  the 
cranium  the  vertebral  took  the  place  of  the  internal  carotid. 

Suppuration  of  the  sac  is  not  of  very  uncommon  occim-ence  after  the  ligatoe 
of  the  carotid  for  aneurism — sometimes  even  after  so  considerable  an  interval 
as  eight  months,  as  happened  in  a  case  related  by  Post.  In  the  majority  of 
these  instances,  the  patient  eventually  does  well ;  but  death  may  result  by 
the  tumour  pressing  upon  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  or  by  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  hffimorrhage,  which  may  take  i^lace  either  from  the  part  to  which 
the  ligatirre  has  been  applied,  or  from  the  suppurated  sac.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  usually  occurs  about  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  ligature ;  in  the 
second,  it  may  happen  at  a  considerably  later  period,  even  after  many  weeks. 
Besides  these,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  accidents  following 
the  application  of  a  ligature  for  aneurism,  deligation  of  the  carotid  artery  occa- 
sionally gives  rise  to  serious  and  even  fatal  disturbance  of  the  circulation  witliin 
the  cranium. 

Effect  on  the  Brain  of  Ligature  of  one  or  loth  Carotids. — Many  experiments 
have  been  made  by  Meyer,  Jobert,  and  others,  upon  the  lower  animals,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  effect  produced  on  the  brain  by  the  ligature  of 
the  carotid  arteries.    But  the  deductions  from  these  are  of  no  value  whatever 
when  applied  to  the  human  subject,  for  the  simple  reason  (which  appears  to 
have  been  strangely  Overlooked),  that  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  on  which 
the  observations  were  made,  as  the  dog  and  rabbit,  for  instance,  the  common 
carotid  arteries  are  of  secondaiy  importance  so  far  as  the  cerebral  circulation 
is  concerned,  being  destined  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  external  parts 
of  the  head — the  brain  deriving  its  chief  supply  from  the  vertebrals  ;  whilst 
in  other  animals,  as  the  horse,  the  brain  derives  nearly  the  whole  of  its  blood 
from  the  carotids,  and  but  a  very  small  quantity  from  the  vertebrals.  Hence, 
in  one  case  the  carotids  may  be  ligatiu'ed  witliout  danger,  whilst  in  the  other 
their  deligation  is  inevitably  fatal.    The  statistics  of  ligature  of  the  carotid 
in  the  human  subject  have  been  collected  by  Norris,  Ehrmann,  and  others  ; 
and  more  recently  by  Pilz  of  Brcslau  {Archivf  ur  Klinische  Chirimjie,  1868),  who 
has  collected  600  cases  of  the  operation,  including  27  in  which  the  artery  was 
tied  on  both  sides.    The  causes  which  led  to  the  operation  were,  ho3niorrhage, 
in  228  cases  ;  aneiuism,  in  87  ;  erectile  and  other  tumours,  142  ;  extirpation 
of  tumours,  71  ;  cerebral  affections  (epilepsy,  &c.),  34  ;  and  in  38  instances  the 
distal  operation  was  performed  for  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  innominate 
artery.    In  the  228  cases  of  ligature  for  hemorrhage,  tlie  presence  of  cerebral 
symptoms  is  noted  in  69  out  of  167 — no  information  being  given  in  regard  to 
61  ;  and,  in  these  69  cases,  death  took  place  in  40.    Excluding,  however,  these 
from  calculation,  inasmuch  as  the  brain-disorder  may  have  been  in  many  due 
to  the  hfcmorrhage  rather  than  to  tlie  operation,  we  derive  from  Pilz's  statistics 
the  following  table  (p.  76),  showing  the  proportionate  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  cerebral  disease  and  of  deaths  from  this  cause. 
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!     CASKS  IN 

CAUSE  OF  OPERATION. 

NUMBER 

DEATHS  FROM 

DEATHS 

NO  RECORD 

OF 

BRA  I.  AFFEC- 

CEREBRAL 

FROM  ALL 

REGARDING 

CASES. 

TION 

DISEASE. 

CAUSES. 

CEREBRAL 

ENSUED. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Aneurism  .... 

87 

32 

16 

31 

5 

Erectile  and  otlier  Tumours. 

142 

32 

20 
8 

49 

3 

Extirpation  of  Tumours 

71 

13 

25 

8 

Cerebral  Affections        .  . 

34 

8 

1 

3 

Distal  OiJeration 

38 

11 

"7 

25 

0 

372 

96 

51 

131 

19 

By  tliis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  common  cause  of  death  after  ligature 
of  the  carotid  is  cerebral  disease  induced  by  the  operation  (as  was,  I  believe, 
first  pointed  out  by  Chevers)  :  and  this  result  appears  to  have  been  re- 
latively more  frequent  after  the  distal  than  after  the  Hunterian  operation. 
If  to  these  cases  we  add  14  in  which  the  brachio-cephalic  artery  was  liga- 
tured, we  get  a  total  of  386  cases,  of  which  96  were  attended  by  cerebral 
symptoms ;  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  25  per  cent, 

^  We  should  necessarily  expect  that,  in  those  cases  where  both  vessels  had  been 
ligatured,  there  would  be  a  greater  tendency  to  cerebral  disturbance  than  in 
those  in  which  only  one  had  been  deligated.  It  would  however  appear,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  that  of  twenty-seven  instances  in  which 
the  double  operation  has  been  performed,  death  is  recorded  to  have  happened 
but  in  two  cases  from  this  cause  ;  while  in  another,  in  wliich  convulsions  took 
place,  a  fatal  result  did  not  occur,  and  three  other  cases  Avere  attended  by  mere 
temporary  disturbance  of  vision.  In  the  only  case  (that  of  Mott,  No.  16)  where 
both  carotids  were  ligatured  simultaneously,  with  an  interval  of  only  a  few 
minutes  between  the  operations,  coma  and  death  resulted. 

CASES  OF  LIGATURE  OF  BOTH  CAROTIDS. 


OPERATOR. 


1.  DOPUYTREN 

and 
Egbert. 

2.  Macoih. 

3.  Ullman. 

4.  MUSSET. 

5.  MOller. 

6.  Preston. 

7.  Preston. 

8.  Preston. 

9-  KUHL. 


20 


20 


4i 


50 


24 


53 


Aneurism  by 
anastomosis  of 
scalp. 

Fungous  tumour 
of  both  orbits. 
Erectile  tumour 
of  orbit. 

Aneurism  by 
anastomosis  of 
scalp. 
Erectile  tumour. 

Epilepsy ;  Hemi- 
plegia. 
Partial  jjaralysis 
and  headache. 
Eijilej^sy. 

Aneurism  by 
anastomosis  of 
scalp. 


DATES  OF  LIGATURE. 


Right  carotid  tied  by  Dupuy 
tren  in  1819 ;  left  by  Robert 
for  extension  of  disease, 
1857. 

Interval  of  a  month. 

Left  tied  first,  1823  ;  right 
one  year  afterwards. 

Left  carotid,  Sept.  20  ;  right 
carotid,  Oct.  2,  1827. 

Sept.  13,  1831,  and  Jan.  28, 
1832. 

Right  carotid  tied  Aug.  23  ; 

left  carotid,  Nov.  14,  1831. 
Right  carotid.  Sept.  7  ;  left, 

Oct.  10,  1831.  I 
Tied  at  interval  of  month. 


Delirium,  hemi 
plegia    of  left 
side,  and  death 

Recovered. 

Deith  on  third 
day  by  hajmor- 
hage. 
Recovered. 


Recovered. 
Recovered. 
Recovered. 
Recovered. 


Left  carotid,  May  24,  1834  ;  Recovered  :  con 
right  on  Aug.  4,  same  year,   vulsions  after 

;  each  operation. 
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OPERATOR, 


10.  F.H.Hamil 

TON. 

11.  VEIiPEAU. 


12.  PiBOGOFF. 


13.  Blli'. 


14.  J.  M.  Wab- 

BEN. 

15.  KOBEBT. 


16.  MOTT. 

17.  MoTT. 

(Second  case.) 

18.  Blackjian. 


19.  MussEr. 


20.  Reynolbs 

and 
Van  BnBEN. 

21.  Pabkeb. 

22.  Wood. 


18 


29 


20 


21 


23 


dates  op  ligature. 


Epilepsy. 

Aneurism  by 
anastomosis  of 
both  orbits. 
Hsemorrliage 
from  aneurism  by 
anastomosis  of 
scalp. 
Secondary 
haemorrhage  fol- 
lowing gunshot 
wound  of  tongue. 
Erectile  tumour 
of  face. 

Aneurism  by 
anastomosis  of 
forehead. 

Carcinoma  of 
parotid. 
Epilepsy. 


Right  carotid,  Aug.  1838  ; 
left,  March,  1839. 

Right  carotid  first,  August, 
1839  ;  left,  about  three 
months  afterwards. 

Left  carotid,  Jan.  16,  1843  ; 
right,  Jan.  9,  1844. 


Interval  of  four-and-a-half 
days. 

Tied  left,  October  5  ;  right, 
Nov.  7,  1845. 

Left  on  June  5,  1846  ;  right 
on  Feb.  22,  1847. 

Interval  of  fifteen  minutes. 
Interval  of  half  a  year. 


15 


19 


23.  G.  C.  E. 

Webeb. 

24.  Cabnoohan. 


25.  LONOMOBE. 

26.  BiLLBOTH. 


45 
53 


Fungus  of  nasal 
fossse. 

Erectile  tumours. 


Aneurism  by 
anastomosis. 

Carcinoma  of 
antrum. 

Encephaloid  of 
antrum. 


Right  first 
later. 

Left  first ; 
after. 


left,  three  weeks 


light,  one  month 


Recovered. 
Recovered. 


Headache  and 
vomiting  after 
each  operation 
recovery. 
Cured. 


Cured. 

Headache  :  tem- 
porary disturb- 
ance of  vision  : 
recovery. 

Coma,  and  death 
in  24  hours. 
Recovered. 

Temporally  loss  ofi 
vision  of  leftj 
eye :  recovery. 

Temporary  de- 
rangement of 


Right  carotid  tied  by  Reynolds 
in  1844 ;  left  by  Van  Buren 
in  1850. 

Interval  of  thirty-two  days. 

Right  carotid,  July  18  ;  left, 
Dec.  26,  1856. 


vision 
veiy. 

Recovery. 


Death. 


reco- 


20  Epilepsy. 


Large  morbid 
growth  of  face 
(elephantiasis). 
Gun-shot  wound 


27 


27.  BUESQEE. 


34 


Ulceration  of 
carotid  from 
syjjhilitic  caries 
of  petrous  bone 
Hiemorrhage. 


Aneurism  by 
anastomosis  and 
wound. 


Left  carotid,  Dec.  2  ;  right, 
Dec.  19,  1857. 

Right  carotid  tied,  Nov.  1858; 
left,  June,  1859. 

Right,  May  12,  1863  ;  left,  Death  in  thirty 
May  18.  '  '  '  ' 

Right  carotid,  Dec.  13  ;  left, 
Dec.  26,  1864. 


After  second  ope- 
ration the  tu- 
mour diminish 
ed  :  •then  diar 
rhosa,  rigors,  de 
lii'ium,  exhaus 
tion,  and  death 
on  sixtieth  day. 
Recovered. 

Cured. 


Loft  tied  for  the  atiGurism ; 
live  years  aftcrward.s  tlic 
riglit,  for  a  suicidal  wound. 


eight  hours. 
Return  of  haimor- 
rhage    on  six 
tecnth  day 
deatli  from  ex 
haustion 
cerebral 
toms. 
Disorganisation 
of  i-ight  eye  : 
recovery. 


no 
symp- 
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After  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in 
coming  to  the  following  conclusions.     1.  Ligature  of  one  carotid  artery  is 
followed  by  cerebral  disturbance  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  above 
one-half  of  which  are  fatal.    2.  When  the  two  carotids  are  ligatured  with  an 
interval  of  some  clays  or  weeks,  the  operation  is  not  more  frequently  followed 
by  cerebral  disturbance  than  when  only  one  is  tied.    3.  Pathological  investi- 
gation has  shown  that,  if  the  vessels  be  gradually  and  successively  obliterated, 
the  patient  may  live,  although  one  carotid  and  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries 
have  been  occluded  by  disease  and  the  other  carotid  ligatured,  as  in  a  case 
related  by  Eossi.    4.  As  in  a  case  recorded  by  Davy,  an  individual  may  even 
live  for  a  considerable  time,  though  both  carotids  and  both  vertebrals  be 
occluded— the  cerebral  circulation  being  maintained  through  the  medium  of  the 
anastomoses  of  the  inferior  and  superior  thyroids  and  the  deep  cervical  with  the 
occipital  artery.    5.  The  reason  why  more  or  less  extensive  obstruction  by 
disease  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  brain  may,  as  appears  from  pathological 
records,  be  unattended  by  cerebral  disturbance,  while  this  so  frequently  follows 
ligature,  lies  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pilz),  that  in  the  former  case  the 
obstruction  is  gradual,  so  that  the  collateral  circulation  has  time  to  be  estab- 
lished, while  in  the  latter  the  interruption  is  sudden. 

The  Cerebral  Symptom,s  that  arise  from  the  ligature  of  one  or  both  carotids 
may  be  such  as  depend  upon  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  • 
consisting  of  twitchings,  tremblings  or  convulsive  movements,  syncope  or  gid- 
diness, with  paralysis,  sometimes  with  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  side  opposite 
to  that  of  the  ligatured  vessel,  troubled  vision,  and  deafness.  In  other  cases 
they  appear  to  arise  from  increased  pressure  upon  the  brain— drowsiness,  stupor 
coma,  and  apoplexy  supervening.  To  a  third  order  of  symptoms  belong  those 
that  are  of  an  inflammatory  character,  usually  coming  on  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation. 

The  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  certainly  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  induced  by  the  ligature  of  the  carotid.     When  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  suddenly  cut  ofl^,  two  sets  of 
symptoms  may  ensue— one  immediate,  the  other  remote.     The  immediate 
symptoms  are  those  that  generally  result  from  functional  disturbance  of  the 
bram,  consequent  upon  too  small  a  supply  of  arterial  blood.    They  consist  of 
syncope,  trembling,  twitches,  giddiness,  impairment  of  sight,  and  at  last  hemi- 
plegia.   After  this  condition  has  been  maintained  for  a  few  days,  the  nutrition 
of  the  organ  becomes  materially  affected,  and  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance 
takes  place  ;  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  more  serious  set  of  symptoms  indicative 
of  this  pathological  condition,  such  as  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  death.'  In 
other  cases  congestion  may  come  on,  either  by  the  interference  with  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  jugular  vein,  or  as  a  consequence  of  that  venous  turgidity 
which  we  commonly  observe  after  the  ligature  of  a  main  arterial  trunk ;  or 
perhaps  coma  may  be  induced  by  apoplectic  eflfusion  into  a  softened  portion  of 
the  organ. 

Infiammation  of  the  brain  may  come  on  immediately  after  the  apijlication 
of  the  ligature,  being  apparently  at  once  induced  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
circulation.  In  other  cases  it  occurs  at  a  later  period,  as  the  result  of  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  organ. 

Effects  on  the  iwiir/s.- Besides  the  brain,  the  lungs  are  not  uncommonly 
secondarily  affected  after  ligature  of  the  carotid.  To  this  condition  special 
attention  has  been  directed  by  Jobert  and  Miller.  Tlie  lungs  aj^pear  to 
liecome  greatly  congested,  and  have  a  tendency  to  ran  into  a  low  fonn  of 
inflammation.    The  cause  of  this  congesrive  condition  of  the  lungs  is  extremely 
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interesting.  It  Ccannot  be  owing  to  the  simple  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  carotid  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  and  thus  a  tendency  to  internal  congestion ;  for,  if  this  were  the 
cause,  we  ought  to  meet  with  it  generally  after  ligature  of  the  arteries  of 
the  first  class.  Nor  can  it  be  owing  to  any  injury  sustained  by  the  eighth 
nerve  during  the  deligation  of  the  artery  ;  as  in  many  of  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  stated  to  have  occurred,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  nerve 
having  been  exposed  or  damaged,  and  every  reason,  from  the  known  skill  of 
the  operators,  to  believe  the  contrary.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
unusually  frequent  occurrence  of  pulmonic  congestion  after  ligature  of  the 
carotid,  as  a  secondary  condition  consequent  upon  a  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  primarily  induced  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  circulation  through  that  organ :  for  we  know  that  any 
cause  which  depresses  the  activity  of  the  nervous  centres  tends  to  diminish 
proportionately  the  freedom  of  the  respiratoiy  movements,  and  thus,  by 
interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  the  act  of  respiration,  disposes  to 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  just  as  we  observe  to  happen  in  injuries  of  the  head, 
in  apoplexy,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  sedative  poisons.  It  would  appear 
from  the  detail  of  some  of  the  recorded  cases,  as  well  as  from  Jobert's  experi- 
ment, that  blood-letting  is  of  considerable  service  in  the  removal  of  this  con- 
dition, and  shotdd  consequently  not  be  omitted. 

Ligature  of  the  Carotid  on  the  Distal  Side  of  the  Sac. — Aneurism 
of  the  carotid  artery,  occuriing  low  in  the  neck,  does  not  admit  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour.    What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this  1    Should  it  be  left  to  the  remote  chance 
of  a  spontaneous  cure,  or  should  it  be  subjected  to  surgical  interference  ? 
Spontaneous  cure  in  carotid  aneurism  has  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  met  with. 
The  Surgeon,  therefore,  must  endeavour  to  treat  the  disease  by  ligature. 
Two  plans  of  treatment  are  open  to  him— either  to  deligate  the  innomi- 
nate artery,  or  to  tie  the  carotid  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour.     The  first 
alternative  may  fairly  be  set  aside  ;  for  not  only  are  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  find  room  between  the  sternum  and  the  sac  extremely  rare,  but, 
even  were  such  an  instance  to  present  itself,  few  Surgeons  would,  I  think,  be 
justified  in  undertaking  an  operation  which  has  only  once  succeeded  even  (p.  92) 
in  the  most  skilful  hands  ;  we  are  consequently  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
ligaturing  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac.     But  although  this 
operation  is  the  only  alternative  that  presents  itself,  yet  its  application  in 
practice  is  attended  by  serious  difficulties  aird  perplexities  ;  for  the  Surgeon 
must  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  actually  an  anem-ism  of  the  root  of 
the  carotid  with  wliich  he  has  to  do,  and  that  it  is  not  the  trmik  of  the 
innominata  or  the  arcli  of  the  aorta  that  is  affected.     The  difficulty  in  doing 
this  is  far  greater  than  would  at  first  appear  ;  for,  on  examining  the  details  of 
eight  cases  in  which  the  distal  operation  has  been  performed  for  supposed 
carotid  aneurism,  three  nmst  be  excluded  ;  as,  after  death,  the  tumour  was  found 
to  arise  from  the  aortic  arch.     In  the  annexed  table  (p.  80)  will  be  found  the 
result  of  seven  cases,  in  which  the  carotid  arteiy  has  been  tied  for  aneiuism  of 
its  root  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac.    I  have  excluded  an  eighth  case,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  it  the  artery  was  not  ligatured,  but  a  portion  of  the 
sheath  accidentally  tied  instead — an  accident,  by  the  way,  which  Sedillot  has 
witnessed,  which  Norris  relates  also  to  have  occurred  at  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  which  I  have  known  happen  to  a  most  excellent  Surgeon  in  the 
case  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery. 
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ANEURISMS 

OP 

ROOT 

OF  CAROTID 

TREATED  I3Y 

LIGATURE  ON  DISTAL  SIDE. 

OPERATOR. 

SEX. 

AGE. 

RESULT. 

CAUSE  OF 
DEATH. 

REMARKS. 

1. 

Wardrop. 
1826. 

f. 

63 

Eecovered. 

Tumour  diminished  until  fifth 
day  ;  then  inflamed,  suppu- 
rated, and  burst.  The  patient 
recovered,  and  was  alive  tliree 
years  after  oiieration. 

2. 

Lambert. 

f. 

49 

Successful  so 

HEemorrliage 

Tumour  diminished  after  opera- 

1827. 

farasaneurism 
was  concerned. 

from  upjjer 
portion  of 
artery. 

tion,  and  became  consolidated; 
sac  filled  with  firm  coagulum, 
and  lower  part  of  artery  closed  ; 
ulceration  into  artery,  just 
above  part  ligatured  ;  vessel 
dilated  where  ligatured. 

3. 

BtjSH. 
1827. 

f. 

36 

Kecovered. 



Sufl'ocationwas  imminent  before 
operation  ;  tumour  became  ra- 
pidly diminished  after  ligature. 
Alive  three  weeks  afterwards. 

4. 

Mont- 

m. 

30 

Died. 

Sac  suppu- 

Aneurism of  arch  also. 

gomery. 

rated. 

5. 

COLTON  DB 
Wo  YOU. 

1840. 

f. 

63 

Recovered. 



Tumour  and  pulsation  dimin- 
ished.   Alive  and  well  three 

6. 

Dbmme. 
1840. 

in. 

Vioa. 

Csuppuration  oi 
sac  :  hasmor- 
rliage. 

Aneurism  of  arch ;  double  aneu- 
rism of  carotid. 

'7. 

Lane. 

m. 

Died 

Inflammation 

Tumour  filled  with   layers  of 

1852. 

68th  day. 

of  lungs. 

coagulum.      Ulcerated  open- 
ing communicating  with  apex 
of  left  lung. 

On  analysing  the  cases  in  which  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid  has  been 
ligatured  on  the  distal  side  of  an  aneurism  of  the  root  of  that  vessel,  there  are 
several  points  of  interest  that  arrest  our  attention.  Thus  we  find  that  in  every 
case  the  tumour,  immediately  on  the  ligature  being  tightened,  underwent 
a  considerable  diminution  in  its  bulk,  with  corrugation  of  the  integuments 
covering  it,  and  considerable  subsidence  in  the  force  of  its  pulsations.  In  one 
case— that  of  Bush — respiration,  which  before  tlie  operation  had  been  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  became  easy  ;  and  in  two  others  inflammation  of  the  sac 
took  place ;  being  in  one  (that  of  Wardrop)  unattended  by  bad  consequences, 
and  in  the  other  (Demme's  case)  followed  by  death.  It  is  not  safe  to  deduce 
any  general  conclusion  from  so  small  a  number  of  cases  ;  yet  tlie  result  of  these 
is  so  uniform,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my  opinion  tliat, 
whether  we  regard  the  principle  on  which  this  operation  is  founded,  the  amount 
of  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  it,  the  necessarily  fatal  result  of  these 
cases  if  left  to  themselves,  or  the  absence  of  any  other  means  that  hold  out  a 
reasonable  hope  of  benefit,  the  Surgeon  is  justified  in  resorting  to  the  ligature 
of  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  in  cases  of 
aneurism  limited  to  the  root  of  that  vessel. 

ANEUEISM  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAEOTID. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  may  be  the  subject  of  aneurism  before  or  after 
it  ha.s  passed  througli  the  carotid  canal  and  entered  tlie  skull.    Tlie  sjTnptoms 
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of  tliese  two  classes  of  cases  diflln-  necessarily  in  almost  every  respect,  as  likewise 
do  the  termination  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  case  to  surgical  interference. 

Extracranial  Aneurism.— When  an  aneurism  affects  the  trunk  of  the 
internal  carotid  before  its  entrance  into  the  skull,  the  symptoms  presented  by 
this  disease  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation, 
or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid,  except  in  one  important  respect, 
which  was,  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  by  Porter  of  Dublin— viz.,  tendency  to 
the  extension  of  the  tumour  inwards  towards  the  pharynx,  and  to  its  protrusion 
into  that  cavity.  The  rea=!on  of  this  is  obvious  ;  when  we  consider  the  anato- 
mical relations  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  we  at  once  see  that  its  pharyngeal 
aspect  is  that  which,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  is  the  most  superficial,  and  that 
between  it  and  the  surface  the  smallest  amount  of  soft  parts  intervenes— 
nothing  lying  between  the  vessel  and  the  mucons  membrane  except  the  thin 
paper-like  constrictor,  some  lax  areolar  tissue,  and  a  few  filaments  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  whilst  externally  there  are  interposed  between  it  and 
the  integument  the  layers  of  the  cervical  fascia,  the  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
the  digastric  and  three  styloid  muscles,  and  the  styloid  process. 

When  dilatation,  therefore,  of  the  vessel  takes  place,  it  has  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  push  forwards  that  part  of  its  covering  where  it  meets  with  least 
resistance  ;  and,  this  being  to  the  pharyngeal  side,  more  or  less  prominence  will 
consequently  be  found  in  this  cavity.  In  a  case  that  occurred  to  Syme,  this 
was  especially  well  marked,  the  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  simulating 
closely  an  abscess  of  the  tonsil.  In  two  cases  related  by  Porter  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  Duhlin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  featnres  :  the  "  appearances  of  the  tumour  (as  seen  by  the  mouth)  were 
most  alarming ;  the  pulsation  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  blood  almost 
felt  imder  the  mucons  membrane  ;  it  seemed  ready  to  give  way  and  burst  into 
the  moTith  every  moment." 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
aneurisms  connected  with  the  carotid  arteries,  and  seated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  ;  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  enable 
us  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  what  the  result  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  them  is  likely  to  be.  If  we  could  give  an  opinion  from  the  limited 
number  of  cases  at  present  before  the  profession,  we  should  feel  disposed  not 
to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  result  of  the  Hunterian  operation, 
as  applied  to  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  outside  the  skull.  Tliis  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  aneurism  against  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  being  such  that  the  surrounding  tissues  do  not  exercise  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pressure  against  the  sac  after  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  to 
allow  the  efficient  deposition  of  lamellated  coagulum,  and  consequent  occlusion 
of  the  artery  leading  into  it,  wliich,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that 
have  been  laid  down  in  spcaldng  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  are  necessary  to 
success. 

INTRACRANIAL  ANEURISM. 

Aneuiisms  within  the  Skull  may  arise  from  any  of  the  arteries  that  are  met 
with  in  this  situation,  though  some  are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  disease.  Of  02  cases  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Gull,  the  basilar  artery 
was  the  seat  of  disease  in  20  cases,  and  the  middle  cerebral  in  15.  In  8  of  the 
remaining  cases,  the  intenial  carotid  was  affected  as  it  lay  by  the  sella  Turcica  ; 
and  in  6  others  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  was  the  seat  of  aneurism.  The 
vertebral  arteries  and  their  branches  were  afl'ccted  in  28  cases,  and  tlie  carotids 
and  their  branches  in  34.    Tlie  greater  frequency  of  this  disease  in  the  basilar 
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artery  may  probably  be  dependent  on  its  large  size,  and  the  consequently 
greater  impetus  of  the  blood  to  it. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  intracranial  aneurism  are  very  oTjsciire.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  comparatively  small  diameter  of  the  arteries  within  the 
skull  would  render  them  little  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  aneurism, 
were  it  not  that  the  anatomical  characters  and  physiological  relations  of  these 
vessels  predispose  considerably  to  the  occurrence  of  this  affection  ;  there  being 
no  other  set  of  arteries  in  the  body  of  the  same  size  as  these  within  the  skull  in 
which  spontaneous  aneurism  so  frequently  occurs.  This  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  thinness  of  their  coats  and  want  of  an  external  cellular  sheath  ren- 
dering them  unable  to  support  the  increased  pressure  from  within,  to  which 
they  are  occasionally  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  pressure  of 
the  cerebral  circulation  at  different  periods,  the  result  of  some  variation  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  diiferent  fluids  within  the  skull,  or  of  determination 
of  blood  to  the  brain.  This  would  more  particularly  be  the  case  if  their  natural 
elasticity  had  already  been  impaired  by  the  occurrence  of  atheromatous  or  other 
degeneration  of  tlieir  coats.  As  these  changes  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
advance  in  age,  we  shall  find  the  tendency  to  the  occurrence  ;  of  this  disease 
increase  with  advancing  years.  Thus,  according  to  Gull,  of  58  cases  in  which  the 
patient's  age  is  given,  we  find  only  12  cases  which  occurred  ia  persons  under 
twenty-five,  5  of  the  patients  being  under  twenty ;  of  the  remaining  46  cases, 
13  occurred  in  persons  under  forty;  of  the  remaining  33,  29  were  met  with 
between  forty  and  sixty,  and  4  in  persons  above  sixty.  Of  the  58  cases,  35  were 
males,  and  23  females.  Church  believes  that,  in  the  young,  intracranial  aneu- 
rism is  due  to  embolism  ;  partial  obstruction  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the 
arteiy  leading  to  interference  with  its  nutrition  and  degeneration  of  its  coats. 

The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  most  commonly  involved  in 
obscurity  :  sometimes  it  may  be  traced  to  a  blow  on  the  head,  to  a  fall  or  con- 
cussion, or  to  excess  in  drinking  ;  but  more  frequently  the  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  suddenly,  without  being  in  any  way  attributable  to  such  external 
influences,  and  occur  in  vigorous  and  apparently  healthy  persons. 

Pathology. — Intracranial  aneurisms  are  almost  always  formed  by  the  imi- 

form  dilatation  of  the  whole  of  the 
calibre  of  the  artery — the  false  or  sac- 
culated variety  being  rarely  if  ever  met 
with  :  I  am  not  acquainted  ynth.  any 
instance  of  this.  The  coats  of  the  arteries 
in  this  situation  being  very  thin,  and 
unprovided  with  any  external  cellular 
sheath  that  would  support  the  impetus  of 
the  blood,  rupture  of  the  vessel  would 
rather  occur  than  partial  dilatation,  if  one 
portion  only  of  the  circumference  were 
diseased.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the 
dilatation  is  fusiform :  when  this  does 
occur,  it  is  probably  confined  to  the 
basilar  artery  (Fig.  300). 

The  disease  would  appear  to  be  of  slow 
growth,  and  the  sac  sometimes  becomes 
filled  with  lamellated  coagula  so  com- 
pletely as  to  occlude  the  orifice  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  springs. 
The  size  that  aneurism  in  tliis  situation  attains  before  death  results  is  some- 


Fig.  300. — Fusiform  Aneurism  of  Basilar 
Artery  laid  open. 
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times  considerable  :  thus,  in  a  case  of  anenrism  of  the  basilar  artery,  that 
occurred  some  years  ago  at  the  University  College  Hospital,  the  tumour  was 
nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut ;  in  another  case,  in  the  same  hospital,  it  somewhat 
exceeded  this  size.  E.  W.  Smith,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol. 
XXV.,  mentions  a  case  of  multilocular  aneurism  of  the  left  posterior  cerebral 
artery  as  large  as  a  small  apple  ;  and  Serres,  one  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  prove  fatal  by  rupture  before  having  reached 
more  than  a  very  small  size — not  larger  than  a  pea  or  a  nut. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  suffer 
aneurismal  dilatation.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  however, 
are  the  preparations  (Nos.  1687  and  1688)  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of  both 
internal  carotid  arteries,  resembling  "  two  bulbs  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  filling  up  the  hollow  on  each  side  the  sella  Turcica,  which  were 
evidently  dilatations  of  the  carotid  arteries  ;  and  from  their  . being  fiUed  with 
laminae  of  coagulated  blood,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their  being  aneurisms 
of  these  arteries.  The  one  on  the  left  side  was  the  largest ;  that  on  the  right 
side  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  artery,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  other." 

A  case  occurred  in  University  College  Hospital  some  years  ago,  under  the 
care  of  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  which  a  somewhat  similar  condition  existed.  A  man, 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  had  fallen  on  his  head  some  months  before  admission 
into  the  Hospital.  Since  then  he  had  been  garrulous,  silly,  and  very  irritable 
— becoming  readily  intoxicated.  He  suddenly  became  insensible  and  coma- 
tose, with  vomiting  and  laborious  breathing  ;  he  could  close  both  eyes,  but 
the  right  pupil  was  dilated  ;  the  left  side  was  paralysed.  He  vras  treated  for 
apoplexy,  and  became  slightly  better,  but  died  in  ten  days  from  the  first 
attack.  On  examination,  an  aneurism  a  little  larger  than  a  hazel-nut  was 
found  on  the  trunk  of  the  right  carotid,  where  it  gave  oft'  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  and  another  small  one  on  the  course  of  that  artery.  There  was  a 
globular  aneurism  on  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side  ;  the  basilar 
artery  was  thickened,  white,  and  opaque,  as  were  also  the  other  larger  arteries 
of  the  brain  ;  there  was  softening  of  both  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  especially  the 
right  one. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  are  very  commonly  healthy  in  these  cases.  Out  of 
four  instances  of  intracranial  aneurism  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
the  other  vessels  of  the  brain  have  been  healthy  in  three  cases,  and  atheroma- 
tous in  but  one.  In  one  case  I  have  seen  aneurism  within  the  skull  associated 
with  aneurism  elsewhere — in  the  thoracic  aorta. 

Pressure-Effects. — The  pressure  exercised  by  an  aneurismal  sac  situated 
within  the  skull  is  always  exclusively  directed  against  the  yielding  cerebral 
substance,  which  is  often  extensively  disorganised.  The  bones  of  the  skull, 
however  close  their  proximity  to  the  sac  may  Ije,  frequently  escape,  and  seldom 
suffer  much.  This  peculiarity  in  the  effects  of  aneurism  in  this  situation  may 
be  partly  owing  to  the  very  dense  and  compact  character  of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  skull,  but  is  doiibtless  principally  due  to  the  very  soft  and  yielding  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  cavity.  Absorption  of  the  subjacent  bone,  however, 
sometimes  takes  place  to  a  limited  extent ;  thus  in  one  case  (Moore's)  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  was  indented  and  partially  absorbed. 

The  parts  compressed  in  each  case  will  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
tumour.  But  those  that  principally  suflbr  are  necessarily  those  seated  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  Moore'a 
case,  one  of  the  optic  nerves  was  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  substance  of 
the  anterior  lobe  ;  the  lamina  perforata,  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  tract,  the 
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anterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  a  considerable  cp;antity  of  tlie  neigli- 
bouring  white  matter  of  the  anterior  lobe,  were  removed.  In  a  case  by  Lager, 
the  portio  dura  of  the  right  side  was  paralysed  from  this  cause.  In  R.  W. 
Smith's  case,  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the 
origins  of  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves,  suffered  ;  the  optic  nerve  of  the  oppo- 
site side  was  flattened  and  softened. 

Besides  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  cerebral  substance  as  the  result  of 
pressure,  important  lesions  may  be  met  mth  as  the  eftect  of  the  interruption 
which  the  presence  of  the  aneurism  offers  to  the  circulation  in  and  nutrition  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  aneurism  of  both  internal 
carotids  that  has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  at  University  College 
Hospital,  there  was  white  softening  of  both  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes ;  and 
this  lesion  was  most  marked  on  the  side  that  corresponded  to  the  largest 
aneurism,  and  where  consequently,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  greatest  amomit  of 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  existed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  aneurism  within  the  skull  are  extremely 
eqxrivocal ;  and,  indeed,  aneurism  of  large  size  may  exist  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  without  occasioning  any  symptoms  whatever.  An  interesting  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital  in  1848.  A  maii,  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  died  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  chronic  pneumonia  of  the  left 
lung,  consec^uent  upon  the  pressure  of  an  aneiirism  of  the  commencement  of 
the  descending  aorta  on  the  pulmonary  veins  of  that  side.  On  examining  the 
head  after  death,  an  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery  as  large  as  a  hazel- 
nut was  met  with,  of  which  no  susjDicion  had  been  entertained  during  life, 
there  having  been  no  head-symptoms  whatever  ;  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  was 
very  thin,  and  there  was  much  atheromatous  degeneration  in  the  vertebral 
arteries. 

The  only  symptoms  that  are  of  constant  occurrence,  when  this  disease  goes 
on  to  a  fatal  termination,  are  those  of  hemiplegia  and  apoplexy.  These  may 
come  on  sixddenly  without  any  previous  warning  ;  or  they  may  be  preceded  by 
a  train  of  phenomena  indicative  of  the  existence  of  chronic  disease  within  the 
cranial  cavity. 

The  most  constant  of  these  phenomena  is  pain  ;  which  aftects,  however,  great 
variety,  both  in  extent  and  in  character.  It  may  be  diffused,  or  may  occupy  a 
fixed  23oint ;  it  may  be  continuous  or  intermitting  ;  it  may  be  increased  bj^ 
movement,  or  accompanied  by  peculiar  sensations,  as  of  pulsation  or  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  top  of  the  cranium. 

The  sight  and  liearing  are  often  impaired.  Dimness  of  sight,  dilatation  of 
one  or  both  pupils,  photophobia,  diplopia,  and  loss  of  vision  have  been  noticed 
in  several  of  the  cases  recorded  ;  ptosis  has  also  been  met  with,  from  pressure 
on  the  third  nerve  by  aneurism  of  the  posterior  communicating  artery. 
Buzzing  noises  in  the  ears,  and  deafness,  are  also  not  uncommon  spnptoms  ; 
deafness,  more  particularly,  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurreiice. 

The  patient  rarely  loses  the  power  of  articulation  and  of  deglutition  ;  im- 
pairment of  these  functions,  however,  has  been  met  with. 

There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  side  of  the  face,  shaking  palsy,  or  complete 
hemiplegia  ;  or  fits  of  an  epileptic  nature  may  occur.  The  mental  condition 
may  undergo  changes  indicative  of  chronic  disease  of  the  brain.  There  maj^be 
depression  of  spirits,  listlessness,  or,  as  was  noticed  in  the  case  above  related, 
the  temper  may  become  iriitable,  and  the  patient  be  garrulous  or  silly.  In- 
sanity has  been  noticed  in  one  case.  As  is  always  the  case  in  cerebral  aflections, 
the  gastric  functions  are  often  impaired. 

But  very  frequently  no  premonitory  symptoms  manifest  themselves  ;  the 
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patient  being  suddenly  seized,  when  api^arently  in  good  health,  with  apoplexy, 
which  terminates  rapidly  in  death. 

In  some  cases  the  presence  of  aneurism  has  been  detected  by  a  loud  rough  or 
"  whizzing  "  noise  being  heard  on  the  application  of  a  stethoscope  over  one  side 
of  the  head,  and,  perhaps,  being  audible  to  the  patient.  This  sign,  however, 
exists  in  bu.t  few  cases  ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most 
pathognomonic  of  all.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  any  form 
of  cerebral  disease  except  intracranial  aneurism. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  this  list  of  symptoms  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  whizzing  noise,  no  special  signs  are  afforded  by  aneurisms 
within  the  skull,  which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  symptoms 
occasioned  by  their  presence  and  those  of  other  tumours  of  the  brain,  and  of 
organic  cerebral  disease. 

Causes  op  Death. — The  fatal  termination  may  occur  from  one  of  four  causes. 

1.  The  tumour  may  exercise  such  pressure  upon  the  whole  cerebral  mass  as  to 
occasion  death.  This  mode  of  termination  is  rare.  I  am  acquainted  with  one 
case  of  this  description,  which  is  reported  by  Euschenberger.  The  symptoms 
in  this  case  were  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  left 
side,  with  involuntary  antero-posterior  vibration  of  the  head  and  body,  and 
paralysis  agitans  of  the  right  leg.  The  patient  slept  heavily,  with  loud  snoring ; 
lie  ate  voraciously,  but  occasionally  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition 
and  articulation  ;  his  intellect  was  clear,  but  very  slow.  After  death,  an 
aneivrism  of  the  basilar  artery  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  containing  an 
irregular  very  hard  dry  clot  of  blood,  was  found  pressing  on  the  pons  Varolii. 
The  sac  had  given  way  at  one  point,  extravasation  taking  place  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons,  which  was  softened,  and  of  a  bluish  colour. 

2.  The  most  frequent  mode  in  which  death  takes  place  in  these  cases  is  by  the 
sudden  rupture  of  the  sac  and  the  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  and  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  into 
the  lateral  ventricles— either  from  the  aneurism  projecting  into  them  and  there 
giving  way,  or  rupturing  into  these  cavities  by  breaking  down  the  intervening 
cerebral  substance  (Figs.  301, 302).  When  this  mode  of  termination  occurs,  there 


Fig.  301.  —Aneurism  of  Uio  Loft  Tntonial  Carotid,  Fig.  302.— View  of  the  samo  Anouiism  from 
l)iir.sting  into  Lateral  Vcntriolo.  View  of  Aneurism  below,  imbedded  in  substance  of  Homi8i)hore. 
Irom  above,  projecting  into  Vontriulo. 


are  occasionally  no  warning  nor  premonitory  symptoms  of  any  impending 
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clanger ;  the  patient  being,  apparently  in  good  health,  struck  down  Ly  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  wluch  is  speedily  fatal.  More  frequently  a  series  of  those  eymptoms 
that  have  already  been  mentioned  as  attending  many  cases  of  this  disease, 
precede  the  fatal  event  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  When  rupture  of  the  sac 
and  extravasation  of  blood  take  place,  death  is  inevitable ;  at  least,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  case  in  which  the  appearance  found  after  death  con- 
verted me  to  the  belief  that  the  patient  had  even  temporarily  recovered  from 
this  condition. 

Death  from  ruptui-e  of  the  sac  apiiears  to  be  most  frequent  in  younger  sub- 
jects. In  the  later  periods  of  life,  aneurism  is  commonly  associated  vdth 
atheromatous  disease  of  the  vessels  generally,  which  may  cause  death  by 
softening  and  effusion  of  blood.  According  to  Gull,  of  20  cases  occurring  in 
persons  rmder  thirty-five  years  of  age,  16  (or  80  per  cent.)  were  fatal  from 
rupture  of  the  sac  ;  while  in  37  cases  over  thirty-five,  death  occurred  from  this 
cause  in  only  14,  or  38  per  cent. 

3.  Death  may  result  from  another  cause  than  the  pressm'e  of  the  aneurismal 
sac  or  its  rupture  and  the  extravasation  of  its  contents — viz.,  fi-om  softening  or 
disorganisation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
aneiu'ismal  vessel.  In  the  case  of  aneurism  of  both  carotids,  already  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital,  this  was  the  case  ;  both 
anterior  cerebral  lobes  were  affected  with  white  softening,  and  this  condition 
was  especially  observable  on  that  side  on  which  the  aneurism  was  largest. 

4.  Lastly,  death  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  one  or  more  anem-ismal  trunours  within  the  cranium.  Of  this  an 
interesting  examiale  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  a  case  of  aneurism  of  both 
external  carotids,  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
related  by  Sir  G.  Blane  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  In  this  case  the  patient,  a 
lady  aged  69,  had  suft'ered  for  four  years  from  attacks  of  giddiness,  headache, 
and  imperfect  vision;  about  sixteen  months  before  her  death  she  became 
insane,  recovered,  and  then  relapsed  twice  in  the  same  state.  After  ha\ang 
regained  her  senses  for  some  months,  she  became  a&ected  with  giddiness,  red- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and  violent  maniacal  deliriiun,  which  continuing  for  some 
weeks  caused  her  death. 

After  death  the  following  a^^pearances  were  foiuid.  "  Upon  examining  the 
body,  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  brain  itself  that  covdd  in  any  way  accoimt 
for  the  symptoms.  There  was,  indeed,  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  common 
in  the  ventricles,  and  the  surface  of  it  was  moister  than  it  is  usually  foimd  in  a 
sound  state  ;  but  in  aU  other  cases  which  have  occurred  to  me  of  organic 
afi-ections  of  the  brain  proAdug  fatal,  except  those  which  are  sudden,  such  as 
apoplexy,  there  has  been  a  preternatural  quantitj^  of  fluid  in  its  ventricles. 
There  were  also  spicula  of  bone  in  tlie  membrane  forming  the  ftilx.  The  imier 
substance  of  the  crura  cerebri  was  of  a  bro\ra  colour,  and  more  tender  than 
natiu'al.  The  optic  nerves  were  smaller  tlian  natural,  as  if  they  had  been 
wasted.    The  septum  lucidum  was  more  than  usually  dense. 

"  But  the  morbid  appearance  in  this  case,  which  was  so  singular,  and  to 
which  the  symptoms  of  complaint  seemed  cliiefly  referable,  was  two  bulbs,  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filling  up  the  hoUow  on  each  side  of  the 
sdla  Turcica,  which  were  evidently  dilatations  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and, 
from  their  being  filled  with  laminro  of  coagulated  blood,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  aneurisms  of  these  arteries.  The  dissection  was  made  In' 
Mr.  Hunter,  assisted  by  Mr.  Home,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jenner  and  mysell', 
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and  all  conciirred  in  the  opinion  that  these  tumours  were  aneurisms.  The  one 
on  the  left  side  was  the  largest.  That  on  the  right  side  communicated  with  the 
cavity  of  the  artery,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other." 

Tre\tiient.— In  the  treatment  of  intracranial  aneurism  there  is  usuaUy 
little  to  be  done,  the  nature  of  the  case  not  being  sufficiently  obvious  in  the 
raaiority  of  instances  to  justify  active  measures.  Should,  however,  the  loud 
rou"h  wliiz  be  distinctly  audible  over  one  side  of  the  head,  more  especially 
about  the  base  of  the  skuU,  or  by  application  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  mastoid 
process,  and  should  sjonptoms  of  cerebral  compression  begin  to  mamfest  them- 
selves, li-ature  of  the  carotid  artery  on  the  affected  side  may  with  propriety  be 
practised.  This  has  been  successfidly  done  in  a  most  interesting  and  mstructive 
case  of  intracranial  aneurism  by  Coe  of  Bristol;  and  in  one  at  University 
College  Hospital,  by  Berkeley  Hill. 

INTRAORBITAL  ANEURISM. 

Intraorbital  Aneurisms  were  for  a  long  time  considered  by  Surgeons  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  erectile  tumours;  but  the  error  of  this  opinion  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Busk,  and  more  recently  by  Nunneley,  who  has  conclusively  shown 
that,  except  in  those  very  rare  cases  in  which  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the 
orbit  has  been  congenital,  or  has  appeared  shortly  after  birth,  or  has  been 
associated  with  neevoid  tissue  developed  in  the  eyelids,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being  a  circumscribed  anemism.  The  vessel  affected  appears  to  be  m 
some  instances  the  ophthalmic  artery  itself;  in  other  instances  it  would  appear 
that  the  tumour  is  developed  within  the  cranium,  springing  from  the  carotid 
artery,  the  ophthalmic  being  but  secondarily  affected. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  intraorbital  aneurism  are  in  some  cases  very  obscure  ; 
in  others,  it  evidently  and  dii-ectly  has  originated  from  a  blow  upon  the  head. 
In  the  first  class  of  cases,  where  the  disease  has  been  of  spontaneous  and  not  of 
traumatic  origin,  the  patient  has  suddenly  felt  a  crack  or  snap  in  the  orbit,  like 
the  "  crack  of  a  whip,"  or  the  "  snap  of  a  gim,"  and  the  disease  has  then 
developed  itself  gradually.  In  the  other  or  traumatic  cases,  the  blow  upon  the 
head  has  usuaUy  been  severe,  attended  in  some  instances  with  symptoms  of 
fracture  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  is  a  remarkable 
ckcumstance  that,  in  all  the  spontaneous  cases  on  record,  the  disease  occurred 
in  women,  and  with  one  exception  (a  case  of  Nunneley's),  appeared  on  the  left 
side.  The  circumscribed  intraorbital  aneurism  has  been  met  with  at  all  ages 
in  adults,  even  in  persons  of  advanced  periods  of  life. 

Syjiptoms.— The  first  sensation  experienced  is,  in  spontaneous  cases,  that  of 
a  loud  snap  or  crack  in  the  orijit  or  head.  This  is  foUowed  by  congestion  of 
the  conjunctiva,  difficulty  in  opening  the  eyelids,  a  feeling  of  tension,  and  m 
some  instances  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit.  Loud  whizzmg  bewildering 
noises  are  experienced  in  the  head,  and  are  much  increased  on  stooping  or 
lying  down.  In  traumatic  cases,  a  persistence  of  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  redness  and  some  ccdema  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  occurrence  of  noises  in 
the  head,  are  usually  the  first  indications  of  the  mischief  that  has  occurred.  In 
all  cases,' after  a  time,  the  eyeball  becomes  unduly  pronunent,  and  pulsation  of 
a  thrilling  vibratory  character  can  be  felt  in  the  orbit  :  on  the  application  of 
the  ear  a  loud  whizzing  bruit  is  discernible,  which  extends  widely  over  the 
side  of  'the  head.  The  eyuljall  itself  eventually  falls  into  a  state  of  chronic 
conr'estion;  chemosis  occurs,  the  cornea  becomes  opalescent,  the  aqueous 
humour  tiu'bid,  and  sight  is  impaired  or  lost.  The  bruit  and  pulsation  are 
diminished  or  cease  on  compressing  the  carotid  artery  of  the  side  affected. 
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Prognosis.—  I  think  it  is  still  doubtful  what  would  hapi^en  in  these  case?, 
if  the  disease  were  left  to  itself  without  operation.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  it  would  probably  have  a  fatal  termination  ;  that  the  orbital  plate  would 
be  perforated ;  that  rupture  of  the  aneurism  would  take  place  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  that  sudden  and  immediate  death  would  occur.  But  experience  has 
sho\ra  that  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  I  was  consulted  at  the  end  of  1865  by  a 
gentleman  about  44  years  of  age,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  head  a  few 
months  previously,  had  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  left 
orbit  in  the  most  marked  manner.  The  bruit  and  the  pulsation  were  very  loud 
and  distinct.  The  eyeball  was  greatly  protruded,  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids 
were  congested  and  swollen.  Greaves  of  Barton,  with  whom  I  saw  the  case, 
agreed  with  me  in  urging  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  as  the  only  means  of  cure. 
To  this  the  patient  would  not  consent,  and  preferred  taking  his  chance.  By 
attention  to  habits  of  life,  abstinence  from  stimulants,  and  ordinary  medical 
treatment,  the  tiunour  subsided,  the  eye  retreated  within  the  orbit,  and  the 
symptoms  dimiiushed  greatly ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months  from  the 
time  when  I  first  saw  him,  I  imderstand  that  they  had  to  a  A^ery  great  extent 
disappeared. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  signs  of  intraorbital  aneurism 
may  entii'ely  disappear,  the  disease  undergoing  a  spontaneoiis  cure.  CoUard 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  41  years  of  age,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
on  the  back  of  his  head  by  which  he  was  rendered  insensible,  was  gradually 
seized  with  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  left  orbit ;  bruit,  pulsation,  diplopia, 
and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  together  with  congestion  of  the  eyelids,  being 
most  marked.  After  the  disease  had  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  the  patient  was  put  upon  a  course  of  purgatives,  with  a  calomel  and 
belladonna  pill  daily,  and  cold  lotions  to  the  forehead.  Under  this  treatment 
the  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  in  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  Collard  believes  tliat 
in  this  case  there  was  a  dilatation  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  its  branches, 
arising  from  and  maintained  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion, 
which  furnishes  vaso-motor  filaments  to  the  arteries  of  the  eye.  This  ganglion 
he  believes  to  have  been  injured  by  contre-coiLp,  and  to  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  hyperajsthesia,  which  produced  dilatation  of  the  Avails  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  and  its  branches,  increase  and  acceleration  of  the  pulsations,  and  the 
other  symptoms  which  have  been  described  above. 

Pathology. — The  precise  pathological  change  that  takes  place  in  inducing 
this  remarkable  disease  is  to  a  very  considerable  degree  uncertain.    The  etxrlier 
observers  suj^posed  that  an  erectile  tumour,  an  "  aneurism  by  anastomosis,'' 
formed  in  the  orbit.    The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was  pointed  out  by  Busk,  who 
referred  the  symptoms  to  a  rupture  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  the  development 
of  a  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  of  that  vessel.   More  recently  Nunneley 
has  called  in  question  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  these  cases,  and  has 
referred  the  symj^toms  to  a  peculiar  vascular  condition  of  the  parts,  dependent 
more  upon  an  affection  of  the  veins  than  of  the  arteries,  and  somewhat 
analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  exophthalmos  of  bronchocele.  Pathological 
anatomy  has  as  yet  thrown  little  light  on  tlie  true  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
one  instance  in  which  the  patient  died  after  the  ligiiturc  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  in  a  case  which  presented  all  the  phenomena  of  intraorbital  aneurism 
in  the  most  marked  degree,  and  which  was  recognised  as  such  by  some  of  the 
most  able  oculists  of  the  day,  no  trace  of  aneurism  or  of  otlier  vascular  disease 
could  be  found  on  dissection.    Is  it  possible  that  some  derangement  of  the 
vaso-motric  influence  of  the  sympathetic  may  really  occasion  the  symj)toms 
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of  increased  vascular  activity  tliat  are  so   characteristic  of  this  singular 

disease  ?  i  i.- 

The  secondary  phenomena  that  are  ohserved  in  these  cases,  such  as  congestion 
of  the  eyelids,  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctivae,  amounting  even  to 
chemosis  in  many  cases,  and  the  muddiness  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  lens, 
are  doubtless  due  to  an  interference  with  the  return  of  blood  irom  these  parts 
through  the  ophthalmic  vein,  to  the  consequent  congestion  of  the  smaUer  vessels 
and  to  effusion  of  serum  into  the  subconjunctival  areolar  tissue.  The  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeball  is  due  to  the  vascular  tumour,  whatever  its  precise  nature 
may  be,  and  the  derangement  in  vision  to  an  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  eye 
consequent  on  this  extrusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hruit  in  these  cases 
should  be  so  loud,  not  only  to  the  patient's  own  senses,  but  to  the  ear  of  the 
Siu-geon  ;  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  acoustic  exaggeration  of 
the  sound,  dependent  either  on  the  thin  and  flaccid  sides  of  the  vessels  through 
which  the  blood  rushes,  or  on  the  proximity  of  the  cranial  bones,  which  may 
act  as  conductors  of  sound. 

Treatment.— The  result  of  the  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  above,  the 
uncertainty  in  which  we  are  as  to  the  real  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  the 
certainty  that  in  some  instances  at  least  there  is  no  true  aneurismal  tumour, 
wovdd  justify  the  Surgeon  in  having  recoui-se  to  medical  treatment,  aided  by 
digital  compression  of  the  carotid,  and,  perhaps,  the  application  of  ice  to  the 
forehead,  before  proceeding  to  operate.    That  these  means  are  occasionally 
successful,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Gioppi,  of  Padua,  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  an  intraorbital  aneiu-ism  of  great  severity  was  cured  by  intermittent 
digital  compression.    The  compression  was  kept  up  for  periods  of  a  minute 
or°two  with  frequent  intervals  ;  pressure  continued  for  more  than  one  minute 
caused  fainting.    It  was  cured  in  four  days.    Vanzetti  and  Scarramuzza  have 
published  another  case  in  which  intermittent  digital  compression  was  kept 
up  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.    The  case  was  completely  cured  at  the  end  of 
compression  during  seven  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  spread  over  eighteen  days. 
Should  these  means  fail  in  producing  a  decided  impression  on  the  disease,  then 
the  only  course  left  for  the  successful  treatment  of  this  formidable  affection  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid  of  the  side  affected.  This 
operation  has  been  highly  successful.  Out  of  21  cases  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  15  have  proved  successful,  there  having  been  3  deaths;  2  were 
only  partially  successful,  and  in  1  the  pulsation  continued  unabated  by  the  opera- 
tion.   Of  14  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done  in  England,  13  have  been  cured. 
E.Kamination  of  the  body  after  death  is  recorded  in  two  of  the  fatal  cases.  In 
one,  there  was  softening  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  branches  of 
the'vertebral  and  carotid  arteries  were  atheromatous.    In  the  other— a  case  of 
traumatic  aneurism — death  occurred  from  hcomorrhage  ;  the  carotid  artery  was 
healthy.  In  a  very  interesting  case  which  I  saw  in  Velpeau's  wards  in  1839,  both 
orbits  were  affected  ;  and,  as  pressui-e  on  the  right  carotid  arrested  the  pulsation 
and  bruit  in  both,  that  artery  was  tied.  But  though  the  disease  was  cured  in  tlie 
left  orbit  by  tliis  operation,  and  temporarily  arrested  in  the  riglit,  it  reappeared 
in  the  latter  situation,  and  was  eventually  cured  here  by  the  ligature  of  the  left 
carotid. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Subclavian  occur  in  order  of  frequency  between  those  of 
the  carotid  and  of  the  brachi(j-ccphalic  arteries.    They  are  most  frequently  met 
'    with  on  the  right  side,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one  ;  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  their  being  occasioned  by  direct 
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violence,  or  by  repeated  or  prolonged  exertion  of  tlie  arm  ;  thus  they  commonly 
occur  from  falls,  blows  upon  the  shoulder,  or  excessive  fatigue  of  this  extremity. 
From  the  fact  of  the  aneurisms  arising  from  external  violence,  we  sliould 
expect  to  meet  with  them  most  frequently  in  males,  and  this  we  do  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Of  120  cases  collected  by  Poland,  only  11  occurred  in 
females,  and  in  four  of  these  instances  the  disease  resulted  from  injury ;  in  two 
cases,  both  arteries  were  affected.  The  disease  may  be  seated  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel  on  the  right  side,  though  most  commonly  it  is  not  dilated  until  after  it 
has  passed  beyond  the  scaleni.  On  the  left  side  aneurism  never  occurs  before 
the  artery  has  emerged  from  the  thorax ;  and  then,  as  on  the  right,  it  most 
commonly  happens  in  the  third  part  of  the  course  of  the  vessel.  Subclavian 
aneiu-ism  may  occur  at  any  age  above  21.  It  is  most  common  in  middle  life  ; 
and,  according  to  Poland,  is  three  times  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Symptoms. — An  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  characterised  by  a 
pulsating  compressible  tumour  of  an  elongated  or  ovoid  shape,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  posterior  inferior  triangle  of  the  neck,  immediately  above  the  cla- 
vicle. If  it  be  small,  it  will  disappear  behind  this  bone  on  the  shoulder  being 
raised  ;  as  it  increases  in  size,  it  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
clavicle  and  the  trapezius,  often  attaining  a  very  considerable  bulk.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  which  it  exercises  on  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves 
there  is  pain,  often  attended  by  numbness,  and  extending  down  the  arm  and 
fingers,  usually  with  some  weakness  of  these  parts.  In  some  instances  there  is 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm,  owing  to  irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 
The  external  jugular  vein  is  commonly  distended  and  varicose,  with  oedema  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  or  even  of  the  side  of  the  body.  The  tumour  does  not 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  owing  to  its  being  tightly  compressed  by  the  surround- 
ing parts  ;  and,  as  the  disease  never  extends  inwards,  it  does  not  interfere  -ndth 
the  trachea  or  ossophagus.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to  extend  down- 
wards and  backwards,  so  as  to  implicate  the  pleura  and  the  summit  of  the  lung. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  usually  easy,  and  presents 
no  point  of  a  special  character.  Mayo,  however,  mentions  a  case  in  wliich  an 
exostosis  of  the  first  rib  pushed  forward  the  subclavian  artery  in  such  a  Avay  as 
to  cause  it  to  simulate  an  aneurism,  and  eventually  to  arrest  the  pulsation  in  it. 

Results. — As  a  subclavian  aneurism  increases  in  size,  it  may  become  dif- 
fused, and  biu'st  either  externally  or  into  the  pleural  sac.  A  spontaneous  cure 
has  more  frequently  occurred  in  this  than  in  any  other  external  aneurism. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  in  the  hishest  desree 
unsatisfactory.  Compression  on  the  cardiac  side  can  only  be  employed  Mdien 
the  artery  is  so  irregularly  distributed  that  it  rises  sufficiently  high  on  the  neck 
to  admit  of  pressure  being  applied  between  the  scalenus  and  the  sac.  Such  a 
combination  of  irregular  anatomical  distributions  with  aneurism  must  of  neces- 
sity be  excessively  rare.  But  in  one  case  in  which  it  occurred,  Poland  succeeded 
in  efi"ecting  a  cure  by  digital  comjDression,  kept  up  for  ninety-six  hours.  The 
tumour  then  was  smaller  and  harder,  but  still  i^ulsated.  The  patient  left  tlie 
Hospital,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  tumour  Avas  found  to  have  become 
solid,  and  to  have  ceased  to  ]nilsate. 

Direct  Pressure  on  tlie  sac  has  succeeded.  It  has  been  tried  in  three  cases, 
and  in  all  successfully.  Warren  of  Boston  made  the  pressure  by  means  of  a 
weight ;  and  Comer  of  Poplar,  by  means  of  a  leathern  cup  moulded  to  the 
•swelling.  The  attemjits  at  obtaining  consolidation  of  tlie  tumour  by  con- 
stitutional means  or  by  r/almno-jmnclure,  liave  hitherto  failed,  except  in 
some  very  rare  instances.    A  case  is  reported  by  Yeatnian  of  the  cure  of 
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subclavian  aneurism  by  Valsalva's  plan  in  eighteen  months  ;  and  another  hy 
Aheille,  in  which  the  tumour  was  consolidated  hy  galvano-puncture.  Three 
cases  have  been  successfully  treated,  two  by  Langenbeck  of  Berlin,  and  one 
by  Dutoit  of  Bern,  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  into  the  integu- 
ments over  the  tumour.  Manipulation,  as  recommended  by  Fergusson,  has 
been  tried  four  times  (Poland)  ;  once  in  the  hands  of  Little  successfully,  once 
by  Fergusson  with  partial  success,  and  in  the  two  remaining  cases  without  any 
advantage.  The  treatment  undoubtedly  deserves  a  further  trial  in  these  cases, 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  danger  of  the  disease  and  the  great  want  of 
success  that  attends  other  means  of  cure. 

Ligature  of  the  hracUo-ceplialic,  and  of  the  subclavian  itself  before,  between, 
and  beyond  the  scaleni  mnscles,  has  been  practised  for  the  cure  of  this  form  of 
aneurism  ;  it  has  likewise  been  proposed  to  apply  the  distal  operation  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  to  amputate  at  the  sho\ilder-joint. 

When  an  anemism  is  situated  on  the  right  subclavian  artery  on  the  tracheal 
side  of  the  scaleni,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  thi'ough  it  can 
be  arrested,  except  by  the  ligature  of  tlie  brachio-cephalic  artery.  When  it  is 
situated  beyond  the  scaleni,  or  even  between  these  muscles,  the  ligature  of  the 
vessel  has  been  practised  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  before  it  reaches  these 
muscles.  For  subclavian  aneurism  on  the  left  side,  in  these  situations,  no 
operation  conducted  on  the  Hunterian  principle  would  be  practicable. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  results  that  have  attended  these  operative 
procedirres. 

LiGATUKB  OF  THE  Brachio-Cephalic— The  bracMo-cephalic  artery,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table  (p.  92),  has  been  ligatured  thirteen 
times,  and  in  every  instance  but  one  with  a  fatal  result.  In  four  other 
instances  the  operation  has  been  commenced,  but  abandoned  owing  to  imf ore- 
seen  difficulties,  and  this  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  operators  that  their 
respective  countries  can  boast  of. 

Although,  in  reasoning  on  the  propriety  of  performing  an  operation,  it  is  not 
in  general  worth  while  to  take  into  consideration  the  difliculties  that  a  Surgeon 
may  encounter,  provided  the  operation  be  at  last  practicable ;  yet,  when  we 
consider  the  fact  of  the  ligature  of  the  brachio-cephalic  having  been  attempted, 
and  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  and  insurmountable  difficulties  left  uucon- 
cluded  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  and  these  in  the  hands 
of  Surgeons  who  were  as  well  able  as  any  to  accomplish  whatever  was  in  the 
power  of  operative  surgery  to  do,  we  may  well  hesitate  upon  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  operation  itself,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  its 
results.  The  difficulties  to  wliich  I  allude  do  not  consist  merely  in  the  position 
and  anatomical  relations  of  the  vessel,  but  rather  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
artery  and  the  adjacent  structures  may  be  found  after  the  vessel  is  exposed. 
Thus,  in  Portei-'s  case,  the  aneurism,  which  was  a  large  one,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  inferior  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  being  nearly  six  inches  broad  ,- 
as  no  pulsation  was  traceable  in  the  vessels  Tjeyond  the  aneurism,  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  ligature  on  the  distal  side.    On  exposing  the  brachio-cephalic,  that 
vessel  was  found  to  be  diseased,  and  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  pass  the 
ligature  round  it.   In  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  artery,  however,  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumour  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  ceased  entirely,  its 
bulk  also  becoming  less. 

In  Key's  case,  in  which  it  was  impracticable  to  pass  the  ligature,  it  was 
found  after  dcatli  that  tlic  bi'achio-cephalic  was  diseased,  being  dilated  imme- 
diately after  its  origin  into  an  oblong  tumour,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  artery.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  Porter's,  inflammation 
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CASES  OF  LIGATUEB  OP  BRACHIO-CEPHALIC  ARTERY.* 


OPERATOR. 


1.  MOTT. 

2.  Gkafe. 

3.  Hall. 

4.  DupuY- 

TREN. 

5.  NOKMAN. 

6.  Bland. 

7.  LizAiis. 

8.  HUTIN. 

9.  Akndt. 

10.  Cooper. 
(San  Fran- 
cisco. ) 

11.  Cooper. 
(Do.) 


12.  Gore. 
(Bath.) 


NATURE  OF 
DtSEASR. 


57 


31 


13.  Smytu. 
(New  Orleans). 


26 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 

Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Su.bclavian 

aneurism. 
Htemorrbage 

from  axilla 
after  ligature 
of  subclavian. 

Subclavian 

aneurism. 

Subclavian 
and  carotid 

aneurism. 

Subclavian 
and  carotid 
aneui'ism. 


Subclavian 
and  axillary 
aneui'ism. 


Subclavian 
aneurism. 


Died  on  67tli 

day. 
Died  on  Stir 

day. 

Died. 


Died. 

Died  on  IStli 
day. 


Died  on  21st 

day. 
Died  in  12 
liours. 


Died  on  8tli 

day. 
Died  on  Oth 

day. 


Died  on  34tli 
day. 


Died  on  17tli 
day. 


ItEMAUKS. 


Died  on  26th  Tied  an  inch  below  bifurcation 
day.  Ligature  separated  in  fourteen 

days.     Haemorrhage  on  25th 
day,    stopped    by  pressure  : 
recurred  on  26th. 
Ligature  separated  in  fourteen 

days.  Died  of  ha3morrhage. 
Arteiy  was  diseased  and  gave 
way.  Bleeding  arrested  by 
plug  :  death  from  other  causes. 
Case  referred  to  as  occui-ring  in 
the  practice  of  Dupuytren. 

Died  of  pericarditis  sixty  hours 

after  operation. 
Ha3morrhage  came  on  on  the 
17th  and  18th  daj's.  Liga- 
ture applied  to  ujiper  portion 
of  artery. 
Ligature  separated  on  17th  day. 

Hajmorrhage  on  19th. 
Punctured  wound  in  axiUa,  for 
which   subclavian  was  tied ; 
secondary   haamorrhage,  and 
then  brachio-ceijhalic  tied. 
Inflammation  of  lung,  pleura, 
and  aneurismal  sac. 
Upper  end  of  sternum  and  inner 
end  of  clavicle  removed.  Dys- 
jjncea  and  retention  of  urine  : 
pus  in  the  right  kidney. 
Bones  removed  as  in  previous 
case.    Patient  was  apparently^ 
doing  well,  when  secondary 
hsemon'hage  ajipeared.  Im- 
mediate cause  of  death,  hemor- 
rhage, in  consequence  of  remo- 
val of  bandages  by  patient. 
Artery  cut  thi'ough  by  ligature. 
Carotid    extremity  not  con- 
tracted, but  partially  plugged 
with  dark  coagulum.  Inflam- 
mation of  subclavian  vein  (left). 
Pus  in  anterior  mediastinum. 
Auem'ism  contracted  and  filled 
with  coagidum. 
Ligature    applied   to  bi-achio- 
ceplialic  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  bifiu'Ciition,  and  at  same 
time  to  carotid  one  inch  above 
origin.    Hnsmorrhage  on  loth, 
33rd,  and  51st  days,  arrested  by 
pouring  shot  into  tlie  wound. 
Ligature  of  right  vertebi-al  on 
54th  day. 


Recovery. 


N.C. — The  artery  was  cut  down  upon,  but  not  actually  ligatured,  by  Porter,  Post,  Aston  Key, 

luul  HufTman. 


•  Tlicso  are  all  the  cases  of  ligature  of  the  l.rachio-co))halic  artery  tlio  detnil.s  of  which  1  have 
boon  able  to  collect.  This  artery  is  iilao  said  to  have  boon  onco  ligatured  by  riropolT,  and  twice 
by  Hugal.ski— all  throe  cases  fatal ;  but,  as  I  can  find  no  dettiils  of  these  operations,  I  have 
omitted  them  in  the  above  table.  Gurlt,  in  his  Report  on  Sin-gcry,  (Archiv  fUr  Klinifclie  Cliiriirgie, 
vol.  iii.,  18G2,)  says,  in  speaking  of  Cooper's  second  case  :  "This  is  the  Jiftccnth  case  of  Ugatnre  of 
the  innominate  artery  ;  and  every  one  of  them  has  proved  fatal." 
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seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  artcrj^  in  consequence  of  the  necessaiy 
Jiandling  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  that  the  i^ulsation  in  the  sac  conse- 
quently diminished. 

Tlie  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  in  themselves  of  serious  magnitude ; 
arisuag  from  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  from  its  proximity  to  the  centre  of  the 
circulation,  and  from  the  neighhourhood  of  large  veins,  which  may  become 
turgid,  and  a  wound  of  which  not  only  obscures  the  line  of  incision  with 
venous  blood,  but  induces  a  risk  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation. 
But  even  when  these  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  artery  has  been  exposed, 
its  coats  may  be  found  so  diseased,  or  its  calibre  so  increased,  that  it  may  be 
undesirable  or  impossible  to  pass  a  ligature  round  it.  The  failure  in  deligating 
the  artery  would,  however,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  appear  to  be  less  disas- 
trous in  its  consequences  than  success  in  that  attempt;  for  of  the  three^  cases 
that  have  just  been  referred  to,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made  and  did  not 
succeed,  one  was  cured  of  the  disease,  the  artery  being  obliterated  by  adhesive 
inflammation ;  and  in  another.  Key's  patient,  an  attempt  to  set  up  this  action 
appears  to  have  been  made,  the  tumour  becoming  solid  and  ceasing  to  pulsate  ; 
whereas,  in  every  case  but  one  in  which  the  vessel  was  ligatured,  a  fatal  result 
speedily  ensued. 

The  results  of  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  are  then  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
couraging ;  for  of  the  thirteen  cases  in  the  table  in  which  it  has  been  done,  only 
one  has  recovered.    The  only  successful  case,  that  in  which  Smyth  of  New 
Orleans  was  the  operator,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  and  in 
reality  affords  no  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  safely  ligaturing  the  brachio- 
cephalic trimk.    For  in  this  case  the  carotid  was  also  tied  so  as  to  stop  the 
regurgitant  flow  of  blood  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  on  the  four- 
teenth  day  severe   hcemorrhage  to  syncope  occurred.    This  haemorrhage 
recurred  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  when,  on  the  fifty-first 
day  after  the  operation,  a  "terrific"  hasmorrhage  took  place,  stopped  by 
syncope.     As  this  bleeding  came  from  the  distal  side  and  from  the  subclavian 
artery,  the  vertebral  artery  was  tied,   with  perfect  success— no  bleeding 
recurring.    This  case  is  of  the  utmost  surgical  value  ;  it  shows  that  the 
secondary  hremon'hage,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  sequence 
of  the  ligature  of  the  innominate  artery,  may  be  arrested  and  the  patient's  life 
saved  by  the  ligature  of  the  principal  arterial  branch  that  communicates  with 
and  that  carries  regurgitant  blood  into  the  distal  end  of  the  artery  which  was 
originally  ligatured.    This  fact  is  entirely  new  in  operative  surgery  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  it,  as  well  as  the  skill  that  was  displayed  in  the  operative 
procedures  required,  and   the   general  management  adopted  in  this  case, 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Smyth.  In  three  more  cases  the  operation  is  said  to 
have  been  tried  with  speedily  fatal  results;  and  in  four  cases,  after  being 
commenced,  it  was  aljaudoned.    Death  occurred  from  secondary  lueraon-hage  in 
six  cases;  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura  in  one  ;  from  pericarditis 
in  one;  from  diseased  kidney  in  one;  from  phlebitis  and  suppuration  in  one  ; 
and  in  three  from  causes  tliat  are  not  mentioned. 

In  one  case,  that  of  Hall,  the  artery  was  transfixed  by  the  aneurism-needle ; 
IiEemorrhage  occurred  at  the  time,  which  was  arrested  by  plugging,  and  tlid  not 
I'ecur,  the  patient  dying  from  other  causes.  In  three  cases,  tliose  of  Mott, 
Bland,  and  Lizars,  the  ha3morrhage  came  on  shortly  after  the  separiition  of  the 
ligature  ;  but  in  Griil'e's  it  did  not  occur  for  fifty-one  days  after  this,  the 
cicatrix  in  the  artery  having  then  proliably  given  way  under  the  influence  of 
some  imprudent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  Cooper's  second 
case,  the  patient  appeared  to  be  going  on  well  for  some  weeks,  when  secondary 
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haemorrhage  appeared.  Learning  that  nothing  further  could  be  done,  the 
patient  tore  off  the  bandages  when  alone,  and  bled  to  death.  With  such  results 
as  these,  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  an 
operation  being  again  had  recourse  to.  As  its  performance  has  hitherto  in 
nearly  every  instance  entailed  death,  and  generally  a  speedy  death,  to  the 
patient,  it  should  without  doubt  be  banished  from  surgical  practice;  and  I  can 
think  of  no  circumstances  that  should  induce  a  Surgeon,  in  the  face  of  the 
consequences  that  have  hitherto  almost  invariably  followed  the  application  of 
a  ligature  to  the  brachio-cephaHc  artery  for  subclavian  aneurism,  again  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  procedure. 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian.— This  artery  has  been  tied  in  the  third  part 
of  its  course  for  subclavian  or  subclavio-axillary  aneurism  in  21  cases  (Poland). 
Of  these,  nine  recovered.    The  sac  was  punctured  in  two  cases— by  Listen  and 
Travers.    The  majority  of  the  deaths  were  from  htemorrhage.    Warren  relates 
a  remarkable  case  occiUTing  in  a  lady  aged  30,  who  was  afflicted  by  an  aneu- 
rism just  above  the  clavicle.    The  patient  was  excessively  deformed  from  club- 
foot and  curvature  of  the  spine,  so  that  the  two  first  ribs  rose  above  the  clavicle, 
passing  obliquely  across  the  neck  and  carrying  the  artery  upwards  and  back- 
wards, so  that  it  lay  parallel  to,  and  about  an  inch  from,  the  external  border 
of  the  trapezius.    This  peculiarity  of  position  enabled  Warren  to  tie  the  artery 
on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the  case  had  a  successful  issue.    If  the 
aneurism  be  situated  on  the  right  subclavian  artery,  between  or  beyond  the 
scaleni,  that  vessel  has  been  Ligatured  on  the  Tracheal  side  of  these  muscles ;  on 
the  left  side  this  operation  is  not  practicable,  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which 
the  artery  is  situated.    When  we  consider  the  anatomical  relations  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  subclavian  which  intervenes  between  the  brachio-cephalic 
artery  and  the  tracheal  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  great  diflficulties  of  this  undertaking ;  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  position  in  which  the  ligatui-e  will  be  placed  between  the  onward  current 
of  blood  in  the  brachio-cephalic  on  the  one  side,  and  the  regurgitant  stream 
conveyed  by  the  vertebral,  the  thyroid  axis,  the  internal  mammary  and  inter- 
costal, into  the  subclavian,  immediately  beyond  the  seat  of  deligation  on  the 
other  side,  we  can  scarcely,  in  accordance  with  those  principles  on  which  the 
formation  of  a  coagulum  within  a  ligatured  vessel  takes  place,  anticipate  any 
but  the  most  disastrous  results. 

In  reference  to  the  mere  difficulties  of  the  operation,  Fergusson  justly  charac- 
terises it  as  the  most  serious  in  surgery :  the  proximity  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  on  one  side,  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  other,  the  vena  innominata 
below,  the  par  vagum  and  numerous  small  venous  trunks  in  front,  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  and  pleura  behind,  constitute  relations  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  Fergusson's  opinion.  But  supposing  these  difficulties 
overcome,  and  the  ligature  applied,  this  must  be  situated,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  in  such  a  position,  with  a  strong  current  of  blood  floAving  upon  each  side 
of  it,  as  to  render  the  formation  of  an  internal  coagulum,  and  consequently 
occlusion  of  the  artery,  impossible,  and  thus  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  occurrence 
of  fatal  hajmorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the  ligature.  Besides  the  danger  of 
secondary  lia3morrhage  from  these  causes,  there  would  be  the  additional  risk  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery  being  diseased,  as  we  commonly  find  them  in  a  more 
or  less  morbid  state  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  aneurisms ;  and,  it  being 
rendered  insusceptible  of  healthy  inflammation,  ulceration  and  sloughing 
would  take  place  along  the  track  of  the  ligature,  causing  the  probability  of  a 
recurrence  of  hscmorrhagc.  Thus,  in  Colles's  case  it  was  found,  on  exposing  the 
subclavian  artery,  that  the  aneurism  had  extended  in  such  a  way  towards  the 
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carotid,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  affected  vessel  continued 
sound.  On  exposing  fully,  it  was  found  that  only  a  space  of  the  vessel  three 
lines  in  length  remained  free  between  the  sac  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachio- 
cephalic, and  it  was  in  this  narrow  space  that  the  ligature  was  applied. 

Tlie  subclavian  has  been  ligatured  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  scaleni  muscles 
in  thirteen  cases,  all  of  which  proved  fatal:  eleven  from  hEsmorrhage,  one  from 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  one  from  pyaemia. 

Tlie  cases  are  as  follow : — 


SCROEON. 

SEX. 

AQE. 

DATE  OF  DEATH. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

COLLES. 

m. 

33 

4tli  day. 

Hsemorrhage. 

MOTT. 

f. 

21 

18th  day. 

Haamorrhage. 

Hatdek. 

f. 

57 

12tli  day. 

Hfemorrliage. 

O'llsiLLY. 

m. 

39 

13tli  day. 

HEemorrhage. 

Partridge. 

m. 

38 

4th  day. 

Pericarditis  and  xjleurisy. 

Ltston.* 

m. 

13tli  day. 

Htemorrliage. 

LiSTON.t 

m. 

36tli  day. 

Haeraorrliage. 

CaVILLIER.J 

m. 

lOtk  day. 

Haemorrhage. 

RODOERS. 

tn. 

42 

14tli  day. 

Hsemorrhage. 

A0VERT.§ 

llth.day. 

HsBmorrhage. 

AUVERT.§ 

22nd  day. 

Hsemorrhage. 

Arndt. 

m. 

a 

5tli  day. 

PyEemia. 

Bayer. 

m. 

21 

24  hours. 

Hsemorrhage. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  this  operation  is  bad  in  principle,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  in  practice.   This  table  is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  operation,  the  patient  having,  in  every  case  but  two,  been  carried  off  by 
secondary  haemorrhage 
from  the  distal  side  of  the 
ligature,  in  consequence 
of  the  close  proximity 
of   numerous  collateral 
branches  (Fig.  303) ;  and 
in  the  two  exceptional 
cases  the  operation,  al- 
though performed  skil- 
fully, proved  fatal  in  one 
instance  from  pericarditis 
and  pleurisy,  and  in  the 
otherfrom  pyaemia,  before 
the  period  at  which  secon- 
dary haemorrhage  might 
have  been  expected.  Lis- 
ten, in  one  case,  ligatured  the  root  of  the  common  carotid,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  subclavian,  hoping  in  this  way  to  diminish  the  risk  of  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, by  arresting  the  current  of  blood  which,  by  sweeping  into  the  carotid 
past  the  mouth  of  the  subclavian,  would  necessarily  wash  away  any  coaguluiu 
that  might  be  formed  in  this  arteiy.    But  his  expectations  were  not  realised  : 
hajmorrhage  took  place  as  usual,  and  from  that  portion  of  the  artery  wliich  lay 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  the  blood  having  been  caii-ied  into  this  part 
of  the  vessel  in  a  retrograde  course,  through  the  connection  existing  between  the 
vessels  arising  from  it  at  tliis  point,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head 

•  In  this  case  the  carotid  was  also  tiort,  but  tho  hajraorrhago  carao  from  tho  subclavian  (Fig.  301). 
t  Fig.  308.  t  Carotid  also  tiod.  §  lleforrecl  to  by  J.  If.  Power. 


Fig.  303. — Ligature  of  tho  Subclavian  in  tho  First  Part  of 
its  Course.  (Listen.) 
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and  neck,  as  illustrated  by  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  304),  taken  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  case  in  the  University  College  Museum.  Indeed,  this  is  the  great 
danger  to  be  ajiprehended  after  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  tracheal 

side  of  the  scaleni,  depending  as 
it  does  on  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions and  connections  of  the 
vessel,  which  no  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  can  in  any  way 
lessen,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, ought  certainly  to  cause 
this  operation  to  be  banished 
from  surgical  practice. 

A  similar  operation  has  been 
done  by  Cuvillier,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Smyth  of  New 
Orleans  tied  the  innominata,  the 
carotid,  and  subsequently  the 
right  vertebral,  yvith  eventual 
success  (Table,  p.  92).  The  carotid 
only  was  tied  by  Butcher,  with  a 
fatal  result. 

Wlien  an  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  subclavian  artery,  in  the  posterior 
inferior  triangle  of  the  neck,  it  is  necessarily  impossible  to  ligature  that  vessel 
beyond  the  scaleni,  as  there  would  not  be  sufficient  room  for  the  exposure 
of  the  artery,  wMch,  even  if  laid  bare,  would  in  all  probability  be  found  in 
too  diseased  a  condition  to  bear  the  ajjplication  of  a  ligature. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  every  case,  except  Smyth's,  in  which  an  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian  artery  has  been  subjected  to  operation,  whether  by  ligature  of 
the  brachio-cephalic  or  of  the  subclavian  itself  internally  to  the  scaleni,  the 
result  has  been  a  fatal  one.  As  this  unfortunate  termination  is  in  no  way  to 
be  attributed  to  want  of  skUl  on  the  part  of  the  operators, — who  ha-\-e  been^ 
without  exception,  men  greatly  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  this  very 
quality, — but  is  solely  dependent  on  certain  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  vessels,  by  which  their  successful  ligature  has  been 
rendered  all  but  impossible,  a  repetition  of  these  attempts,  which  may  hasten 
the  patient's  death,  can  scarcely  be  considered  justifiable.  What  then  are  we 
to  do  1  Are  we  to  leave  patients  labouring  under  aneurism  of  the  subclavian 
artery  to  inevitable  death,  without  maldng  an  effort  to  save  them  ?  Or  docs 
surgery  offer  other  modes  of  treatment  besides  those  just  mentioned,  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  an-ive  at  more  successful  results  1 

Without  mentioning  direct  pressure,  manipulation,  or  galvano-puncture, 
which  are  certainly  deserving  of  further  trials  in  combination  witli  appropriate 
constitutional  treatment,  three  modes  of  treatment  present  themselves  : — 

1.  Compression  on  the  Artery  Avhere  it  passes  over  the  First  Eib,  and  conse- 
cjuently  on  the  Distal  Side  of  the  Tumour. 

2.  Ligature  of  it  on  the  Distal  Side,  above  or  below  the  Clavicle. 

3.  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint,  and  Distal  Ligature  of  the  Artery. 

1.  Compression  of  the  Artery  on  the  Distal  Side  of  the  sac  could  only  be 
effected  where  it  crosses  the  first  rib,  and  consequently  would  only  be  .applicable 
to  aneurisms  of  the  first  part  of  this  vessel.  This  plan  has  never  been  tried  : 
partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  diiliculty  in  applying  pressure  in  this  situation, 
and  partly,  probably,  on  account  of  the  Avant  of  success  that  has  attended  prri- 
cedures  of  this  land  when  applied  to  vessels  in  other  situations. 


Fig.  304. — Ligature  of  the  Snbelaviaii  and  Carotid 
for  Subclavian  Aneurism.  (Listoii.J 
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The  difficulty  in  aj^plyirig  the  compression  might,  I  think,  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  the  instrument  of  which  a  representation  is  given  by  Bourgery.  The 
efficiency  of  the  compression  would  be  materially  increased  by  the  employment 
of  dii-ect  pressm-e  on  the  sac,  or  of  galvano -puncture  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
this  way  a  coagulum  might  be  formed  in  the  sac.  Although  much  ought  not 
to  be  expected  from  this  mode  of  treatment,  yet  I  think  it  might  with  propriety 
be  tried  in  cases  of  the  kind  that  lias  been  mentioned. 

2.  Distal  Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  in  the  Third  Part  of  its  Course 
has  been  suggested,  and  may,  perhaps,  hold  out  some  jDrospect  of  success  in 
cases  of  aneurism  situated  between  or  internab  to  the  scaleni.  In  an  aneu- 
rismal  sac  springing  from  the  artery  in  this  situation,  the  principal  current 
of  blood  would,  in  all  probability,  be  that  which  is  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  upper  extremity.  Some  of  the  branches  arising  from  the  artery  before 
it  has  passed  beyond  the  scalenus  anticus  would,  doubtless,  be  more  or  less 
compressed,  and  thus  obliterated,  by  the  tumour ;  or  they  might  be  obstructed 
by  an  extension  of  the  laminated  fibrine  over  their  orihces.  If  therefore, 
the  supply  to  the  upper  extremity  could  be  cut  off,  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  those  changes-  taking  place  within  the  sac  which  are  necessary  for 
the  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  The  principal  obstacles  to  this  desirable  result 
would  necessarily  be  the  trans versales  colli  and  humeri  arteries  ;  which,  being 
the  two  vessels  that  are  more  particularly  destined  to  carry  on  the  circulation 
in  the  upper  extremity  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  would  necessarily, 
if  not  occluded,  undergo  dilatation,  and  thus  continue  to  draw  too  large  a 
current  of  blood  through  the  sac  for  stratification  of  its  contents  to  take  place  ; 
and,  if  they  were  occluded,  there  would  be  danger  of  gangrene  of  the  arm  from 
insufficient  vascular  supply. 

Dupuytren  ligatured  the  axillary  artery  under  the  pectoral  muscles  for  a  case 
of  subclavian  aneurism,  two  arterial  branches  being  divided  in  the  incisions 
through  the  fat  and  areolar  tissue  ;  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day. 
This  operation  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  ;  for  between  the  ligature  and 
the  sac  are  the  large  and  numerous  alar,  acromial,  and  thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery,  wluch  would  continue  to  be  fed  by  a  current  sent 
through  the  tumour,  and  thus  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  contents  being 
sufficiently  stationary  for  ultimate  contraction  and  cure  to  result.  Laugier 
performed  the  distal  operation  in  a  supposed  case  of  subclavian  aneurism, 
which  afterwards  turned,  out  to  be  one  of  the  brachio-cephalic  artery.  In  addi- 
tion to  Dupuytren's  case,  the  operation  has  been  done  by  Petrequin,  Schuh, 
and  Canton,  in  all  instances  with  a  fatal  result. 

3.  The  above-mentioned  difficulties  are  met  by  a  plan  of  procedure,  originally 
suggested,  I  believe,  by  Fergusson,  but  which  has  as  yet  been  practised  in 
only  one  case.  It  is  Ani'putution  of  the  Arm  at  the  Shoulder-joint,  followed  by 
iJistal  Ligature  of  the  Arte)-y—a  desperate  undertaking,  truly,  but  for  a  desperate 
disease,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  one  that  under  ordinary  surgical  treat- 
ment is  almost  incurable. 

The  artery  might  be  ligatured  before  the  amputation.  "  It  is  known,"  says 
Fergusson,  "that  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  generally  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation  ;  so  i'ar  as  this  wound  is  concerned,  then,  there  might  be 
little  to  apprehend,  but  the  efl'ect  on  the  tumour  is  not  so  easily  foretold. 
Ligature  of  the  axillaiy  artery  on  the  face  of  the  stump  might  licre  be  reckoned 
like  Brasdor's  operation  ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  did'erence,  for  in  the  latter  case  the^ 
same  amount  of  blood  which  previously  passed  towards  the  ujiper  extremity 
would  still  find  its  way  down,  and  probably  part  of  it  would  run  through  the 
sac  ;  whereas,  were  tlie  member  removed,  as  the  same  (paiilily  would  no 
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longer  be  required  in  this  direction,  the  tumour  might  possibly  be  much  more 
under  the  control  of  jDressure.  The  value  of  such  a  suggestion  remains  yet  to 
be^  tested,  however,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  reason  upon  it  at  present.  It 
might  be  a  judicious  venture  first  to  tie  the  axillary  or  subclavian  under  the 
clavicle  ;  and  then,  if  it  were  found  that  the  aneurism  still  increased,  ampu- 
tation might  be  performed,  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  separation  of 
the  ligature." 

"Were  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery  internal  to  the  scaleni  to 
present  itself  to  me,  the  plan  that  I  should  adopt  would  be,  first,  the  employ- 
ment of  pressure  on  the  vessel  at  tbe  distal  side  of  the  tumour,  if  practicable  ; 
should  this  not  succeed,  I  would,  if  the  disease  were  situated  between  or 
internal  to  the  scaleni,  ligature  the  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course  ;  and, 
did  that  not  succeed  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  aneurism,  I  would  perform 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  as  recommended  by  Fergusson,  Should  the 
aneurism  occupy  the  artery  after  it  has  passed  the  scaleni,  direct  pressure  on  the 
sac  holds  out  the  best  prospect  of  success.  Should  that  fail,  I  would  not  attempt 
the  hgatiire  of  the  artery  below  the  clavicle  j  as  it  is  an  operation  the  result  of 
which  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  would  not  prevent  a  large  current  through 
the  sac  for  the  supply  of  the  collateral  cii-culation  of  the  arm ;  but  I  would  at 
once  have  recourse  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder,  and  then  ligature  the  vessel 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  sac.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  ligature 
would  be  below  the  branches  that  are  given  off  under  the  pectoral  muscles  ; 
but,  as  the  arm  would  be  removed,  they  could  not  undergo  any  increase  of 
activity  for  the  supply  of  the  collateral  circulation  of  the  upper  extremity. 

The  only  case  in  which  tliis  operation  has  been  performed,  was  by  Spence  in 
1864.  The  patient  lived  for  four  years  ;  and,  although  the  aneurism  was  not 
cured,  the  result  afforded  good  promise  of  success  for  the  future.  For  the  first 
ten  days  after  the  operation,  the  tumour  was  scarcely  to  be  felt ;  and  when 
the  patient  left  the  hospital  the  tumour  had  diminished  to  one  third  of  its 
former  size.  The  artery  was  tied  in  two  places— where  it  was  cut,  and  also  just 
beyond  the  tumour.  Before  the  patient's  death— which  probably  arose  from 
internal  aneurism— the  aneurism  had  increased  somewhat  towards" the  chest. 

Ligature  of  the  Vertebral  Arterij.— This  bold  and  difficult  operation  is  only  to 
be  foiiud  recorded  in  one  case  in  the  annals  of  Surgery— that  in  which  Smyth 
of  New  Orleans  had  recourse  to  it  to  check  regurgitant  hemorrhage  after  liga- 
ture of  the  innominate  for  subclavian  aneurism  (p.  92). 

I  will  give  the  details  of  the  operation  in  the  words  of  Smyth.—"  The 
head  of  the  patient  being  thrown  back  and  slightly  turned  to  the  left,  an 
incision  two  inches  in  length  was  made  along  the  posteiior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the  external  jugular 
vein  crosses  this  muscle  and  terminating  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  the  edge  of 
the  muscle  being  exposed  and  drawn  to  the  inner  side,  the  prominent  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was  readily 
felt  and  taken  for  a  guide.  Inunediately  before  this  and  in  a  vertical  line 
\yith  it  lies  the  artery.  A  layer  of  fascia  was  now  divided  ;  some  loose  ceUuhar 
tissue  with  lymphatics  and  tlie  ascending  cervical  artery  were  pulled  to  the 
inner  side  ;  and  a  separation  was  made  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  longus 
colli  muscles  just  below  their  insertion  into  the  tubercle,  when  the  artery  and 
vein  became  visible  ;  the  latter  was  drawn  to  the  outer  side  (this  is  important), 
and  the  needle  passed  around  the  former  from  witliout  inwards." 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

This  artery,  thougli  less  commonly  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  other  large 
vessels,  such  as  those  of  the  ham,  the  groin,  and  the  neck,  yet  is  sufficiently 
frequently  diseased.  This  is  due  partly  to  its  situation,  its  proximity  to  the 
shoulder-joint  causing  it  to  be  subjected  to  the  very  varied,  extensive,  and  often 
forcible  movements,  of  which  that  articulation  is  the  seat ;  and  partly  to  the 
artery  being  deficient  in  that  support  which  would  be  afforded  it  by  a  strong 
investing  sheath,  such  as  is  commonly  met  with  in  arteries  of  corresponding 
magnitude.  Amongst  the  most  frequent  caiises  of  axillary  aneurism,  may  be 
mentioned  falls  upon  the  shoulder  or  upon  the  outstretched  hands,  and  in 
many  cases  the  efforts  made  at  reducing  old  standing  dislocations,  instances  of 
which  are  recorded  by  PeUetan,  Flaubert,  Warren,  and  Gibson ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  these  cases  having  probably  contracted  adhesions  to  the  artery,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  vessel  was  torn  during  the  efforts  at  reduction.  Axillary, 
like  subclavian  aneurism,  occui's  more  commonly  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side,  and  is  met  with  in  especial  frequency  amongst  men ;  of  37  cases,  only 
3  occurred  in  women.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  case  only  in  which  both 
axillary  arteries  became  aneiirismal ;  it  occurred  to  Furner  of  Brighton.  In 
this  remarkable  case  both  axillary  arteries  became  affected,  an  interval  of  about 
fifteen  months  intei-vening  between  the  formation  of  the  two  aneurismal 
tumours  ;  and  the  subclavian  was  ligatured  on  both  sides  successfully. 

Symptoms. — In  axillary  aneurism  there  are  three  sets  of  symptoms,  attention 
to  which  will  usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  recognise  the  disease  ;  these  are, 
the  existence  of  a  tumoiu'  in  the  axilla,  the  pain  that  it  occasions,  and  the 
affections  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  limb. 

The  precise  situation  at  which  an  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  presents 
externally,  will  depend  upon  whether  it  springs  from  that  portion  of  the  vessel 
that  lies  above,  beneath,  or  below  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle.  If  from  above,  it 
will  appear  as  a  tumour  seated  immediately  below  the  clavicle  and  occupying 
the  triangular  space  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  lesser  pectoral  and  that 
bone  ;  if  it  be  lower  down,  it  will  raise  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  being 
prevented  from  extending  much  out  of  this  space  by  the  dense  fascia  that 
stretches  across  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  tumoui",  which  is  at  first  soft 
and  compressible,  has  a  whizzing  bruit ;  and  its  pulsations,  which  are  expansile, 
may  be  an-ested  by  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery,  where  it  passes  over 
the  first  rib.  It  usually  increases  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  the  little 
resistance  opposed  by  the  loose  areolar  tissue  in  this  situation,  and  most  com- 
monly extends  downwards  and  forwards,  causing  the  hollow  of  the  axilla  to 
disappear.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  the  tumour  has  been  known  to 
take  a  direction  upwards  under  the  lesser  pectoral,  and  into  the  areolar  interval 
above  that  muscle,  or  even  underneath  the  clavicle  into  the  acromial  angle 
between  it  and  the  trapezius.  Such  a  course  for  the  aneurism  to  take  is 
fortunately  rare,  as  it  presents  serious  inconvenience  in  the  ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavian ;  and  there  is  more  than  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  the  sac  lias 
been  punctured  in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  needle  round  this  vessel.  When  the 
aneurism  is  seated  high  up,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  clavicle  is 
pushed  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  beneath  it— a  complication  of 
considerable  moment  in  reference  to  the  operation,  the  difficulties  of  which  are 
gi'eatly  increased  by  it.  The  'pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  neighbouring  parts 
may  give  rise  to  serious  consequences ;  thus  it  may  produce  a  carious  state  of 
the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  the  compression  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves 
will  occasion  pain  and  numbness  in  the  upper  extremity.    In  some  cases  the 
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bracliial  artery  iDeyoud  tlie  tumour  would  appear  to  be  obstructed,  no  pulsation 
being  perceptible  in  it ;  and  tlie  compression  of  tbe  axillary  A'ein  nun'-  occasion 
osdema  of  the  band  and  arm,  witb  some  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the 
limb  ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  the  tumour  attain  a  very  large  size,  may  even 
amount  to  indications  of  impending  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  axillary  aneuiism  is  usually  readily  made ; 
there  being  but  two  diseases  Avith  which  it  can  well  be  confounded,  viz., 
chronic  enlargement  and  suppuration  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  pulsating 
tumour  of  the  bones  in  this  region.  From  glandular  or  other  abscess,  the 
diagnosis  is  generally  easy ;  but  I  have  seen  some  cases  in  which,  pulsation 
being  communicated  to  their  contents  by  the  subjacent  artery,  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  tumours.  Here,  however,  the  history 
of  the  case  and  its  speedy  progress  to  pointing  mil  indicate  its  true  nature. 
From  medullary  tumour,  or  osteo-aneurism  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the 
diagnosis  is  not  always  so  easy  ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  instances  on  record 
in  which  the  subclavian  artery  has  been  ligatured  for  disease  of  this  kind  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  an  aneurism.  In  these  instances  it  has,  however, 
generally  been  observed  that  the  tumour  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  shoulder,  and  not  in  the  usual  situation  of  axillary  aneurism  ;  that 
it  was  from  the  first,  firm,  smooth,  elastic,  but  nearly  incompressible  ;  and 
that,  although  it  presented  distinct  ])ulsation,  there  was  no  true  bellows-somid, 
but  rather  a  thrilling  bruit  perceptible  in  it.  The  most  important  diagnostic 
mark,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  of  these  tiunours  forming  a  prominence  in  situations 
in  Avhich  aneurisms  of  the  axillaiy  artery  would  not  at  first  show  themselves, 
as  at  the  upper,  outer,  or  anterior  part  of  the  shoulder.  In  more  advanced 
stages,  when  the  substance  of  the  bone  has  undergone  absorption  and  its  sheU 
has  become  thin  and  expanded  by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  tumour,  there  is 
often  a  dry  crackling  or  rustling  sound  perceived  on  pressui'e,  which  is  never 
met  with  in  cases  of  aneurism. 

Treatment. — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  in  which  an  aneurism 
of  the  axillary  artery,  not  arising  from  wound  or  injury,  has  undergone  spon- 
taneous cure,  or  been  consolidated  by  constitutional  treatment.  Digital  com- 
jjression  might  be  advantageously  used,  but  compression  by  instnuneuts  on 
the  cardiac  side  can  seldom  be  made  applicable  to  aneurisms  in  this  situa- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  the  pressure,  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subclavian, 
must  necessarily  at  the  same  time  influence  the  greater  part  of  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unendurable  by  the  i^atient. 
Yet  it  is  not  impracticable,  and  means  might  be  devised  to  overcome  this  difli- 
culty.  Ligature  of  the  artery  is  therefore  still  the  Surgeon's  chief  resource  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases.  The  part  of  the  vessel  universally  selected  for  the 
application  of  the  ligature  is,  in  accordance  M-ith  the  Hunterian  doctrines,  that 
which  lies  on  the  first  rib  beyond  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  ;  this  part 
presenting  the  advantages  of  being  sufficiently  removed  from  the  seat  of  disease 
to  ensure  the  probability  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  being  in  a  sound  state,  of 
being  by  far  the  most  accessible,  and,  when  deligated,  of  allowing  the  collateral 
circiilation  by  which  the  vitality  of  the  arm  is  to  be  maintained  to  remain  lui- 
injured.  Notwithstanding  these  obvious  advantages  presented  by  the  ligature 
of  the  subclavian  over  that  of  the  axillary  artery,  in  otiier  words,  by  performing 
Huntei''s  instead  of  Anel's  operation  for  the  cure  of  spontaneous  axillary 
aneurism,  there  would  ap])ear  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  some  Sui^eons 
to  advocate  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  of  these  operations  ;  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  one  that  ofl'ers  the  advantages  that  have  just  been  mentioned  a 
procedure  that  is  not  only  much  more  diflicult  in  its  performance,  and  that 
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interferes  with  the  collateral  circulation,  but  that  is  xDractised  upon  a  diseased 
part  of  the  vessel,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  sac. 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  in  the  Third  Part  of  its  Course.— In 
order  to  apply  a  ligature  to  that  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  which  inter- 
venes between  the  acromial  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  lower  border 
of  the  first  rib,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  arm 
depressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  tlie  head  turned  somewhat  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  integun:ents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  should  then  be  put  on 
the  stretch  by  being  drawn  downwards  over  the  clavicle,  and  an  incision  about 
four  inches  in  length  made  upon  the  bone  through  the  integument,  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  the  platysma.  When  tension  is  taken  off  the  part,  this 
incision  M-ill  be  found  to  traverse  the  base  of  the  inferior  triangle  of  the  neck ; 
a  vertical  incision  should  then  be  made  at  right  angles  to,  and  falling  into  the 
centre  of,  the  first,  and  the  two  flaps  of  integument  and  fascia  should  then  be 
turned  up.  A  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  will  now  be  exposed,  in  which  a 
venous  plexus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  external  jugular  vein  will  commonly 
be  found.  These  vessels  should  be  carefiOly  avoided,  and  the  areolar  tissue 
dissected  or  scratched  through  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and  a  blunt  probe  ; 
should  any  vein  be  wounded,  a  double  ligature  must  be  passed  underneath  it, 
or  either  end  tied.  If  the  trans versalis  coUi  or  humeri  arteries,  as  occasionally 
happens,  should  inconveniently  traverse  this  place,  they  must  be  drawn  out  of 
the  way  with  a  blunt  hook.  By  the  combined  action  of  cutting  and  scratching 
through  the  areolar  tissue,  the  external  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticr^s  is  reached  ; 
this  is  the  "  dii-ecting  line  "  down  which  the  finger  is  run  until  the  tubercle  of 
the  first  rib  is  felt.  This  is  the  guide  to  the  artery,  which  will  be  found 
immediately  above  and  a  little  behind  it,  covered,  however,  and  bound,  down 
to  the  rib  by  a  dense  fascia.  This  must  now  be  very  carefully  opened  witli  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  needle  passed  from  before  backwards.  In  doing 
this,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  brachial  plexus,  situated  above  and  behind 
the  artery. 

There  are  several  points  in  connection  with  this  operation  that  deserve 
special  attention.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  shoulder  shoirld 
be  depressed  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  the  superior  margin  of  the  clavicle 
down.    This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  ;  for,  if  the  clavicle  be  thrust 
upwards  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  aneurism,  the  Surgeon  wiU  have  to  find  the 
artery  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  wound,  instead  of  on  a  comparatively 
plain  surface.    A  case  occurred  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which  the  attempt  to 
ligature  the  subclavian  artery  for  a  large  aneurism  of  the  axilla  was  forced  to 
be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  clavicle  being  thrust  up  to  too  great  a 
height  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  vessel.    The  extent  of  the  dilficulty  occa- 
sioned by  this  elevation  of  the  clavicle  must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  height  at  which  the  subclavian  artery  happens  in  any 
particular  case  to  be  situated  in  the  neck.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it 
pulsating  so  high  in  the  neck,  that  no  amount  of  elevation  of  the  clavicle  by 
subjacent  axillaiy  aneurism  could  raise  that  bone  above  the  level  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  (in  seventeen  out  of  twenty-live,  as  shown  by 
Quain  in  his  work  on  the  Arteries,)  it  is  either  below  the  level  of  the  bone,  or 
but  slightly  raised  above  it ;  so  that,  if  the  clavicle  were  thrust  upwards  and 
forwards,  the  vessel  would  be  buried  in  a  deep  pit  behind  it.    Dupuytren  was 
of  opinion  that  the  artery  coursed  high  in  persons  who  were  thin,  witii  slender 
long  necks  ;  wliereas,  in  thick,  short-necked  persons,  with  muscular  shoulders, 
it  was  deex)ly  seated.    I  have  ol'ten  verified  the  truth  of  this  observation,  both 
in  dissection  and  in  examining  the  pulsations  of  the  vessel  dunng  life. 
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In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that  has  occasionally  been  experienced  in 
reaciimg  the  artery  when  thus  buried  behind  an  elevated  clavicle,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Hargrave  to  saw  through  the  bone.  The  most  serious  objection  that 
can  be  raised  against  this  practice  is  the  fact  of  the  clavicle  being  sometimes 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  ;  but,  supposing  the  Surgeon  could  satisfy 
himself  that  this  was  not  the  case,  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  this  procedure, 
provided  any  very  great  and  insurmountable  difficulty  presented  itself  in 
passing  the  ligature  round  the  vessel  without  it.  The  posterior  scapular  very 
frequently  arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  third  part  of  the  artery,  and 
must  be  looked  out  for  diu-ing  the  operation.    It  is  also  said  to  influence  the 


Fig.  305. -Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  in  tho  Third  Part  of  its  Course. 

probability  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  In  296  arteries  examined  by  Qnain, 
it  arose  from  the  third  part  as  a  separate  branch  in  101,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  in  three  cases. 

The  external  jugular  vein  should  lie  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  but  it  is  frequently  more  external,  and  must  consequently  be  divided 
in  the  operation  between  a  double  ligature. 

In  passing  the  needle  round  the  subclavian,  care  must  be  taken  that  some  of 
the  lower  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  be  not  included  in  the  noose  ;  and  indeed 
the  mistake  has  more  than  once  been  committed  of  tying  these  nervous  trunks 
instead  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  Liston,  in  tlie  first  successful  case  of  ligature  of 
the  subclavian  in  this  country,  passed  the  thread  round  the  lower  nervous  cord  ; 
but  immediately  perceiving  his  error,  turned  it  to  account  by  drawing  aside  the 
included  nerve,  and  thus  more  readily  exposing  the  artery.    Dupuytren,  in  a 
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case  of  aneurism  of  some  years'  duration,  succeeded,  after  an  operation  that 
lasted  one  hour  and  forty-eight  minutes,  and  which  he  describes  as  the  most 
tedious  and  difficiilt  he  ever  attempted,  in  passing  a  ligature  round  the  vessel, 
as  he  believed.  After  the  death  of  the  patient,  which  occurred  from  hsemor- 
rliage  on  the  ninth  day,  the  artery  was  foimd  to  have  been  perforated  by  the 
needle,  and  one  half  the  vessel  and  the  lower  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus 
included  in  the  noose.  In  a  case  related  by  Porter,  it  is  stated  that  the  artery 
communicated  such  distmct  pulsation  to  the  inferior  nervous  trunk,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  the  vessel  or  not,  except  by  passing 
the  needle  under  it. 

In  some  cases,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  sac  passes  upwards  below  the 
clavicle  into  the  inferior  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  Surgeon  incurs  the  risk  of  pimcturing  it  from  its  close  proximity  to  the 
artery,  as  it  lies  on  the  first  rib.  This  accident  happened  to  Cusack  while  liga- 
turing the  subclavian  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  for  a  diffused  aneiirism  of 
the  axillary  artery.  An  alarming  gush  of  blood  took  place,  which  was  arrested 
by  plugging  the  wound  ;  but  the  hsemorrhage  recurred  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
the  patient  died.  In  a  case  related  by  Travers,  in  wliich  the  sac  was  punctured 
by  the  needle,  which  was  being  passed  round  the  artery,  the  blood,  which  was 
arterial,  did  not  flow  per  saltum,  but  in  a  continuous  stream.  "  The  hsemor- 
rhage," Travers  says,  "  was  more  terrific  and  uncontrollable  than  I  have  ever 
witnessed,"  and  was  not  commanded  by  drawing  the  ligature  tight.  It  was  so 
great  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  patient  would  leave  the  theatre  alive, 
and  was  only  arrested  by  plugging  the  wound  with  sponge-tents.  The  patient 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  On  examination,  the  aneurismal  sac  was 
foimd  to  have  a  pouch-like  enlargement  upwards,  overlying  the  artery,  where 
it  had  been  pimctured.  In  connection  with  the  ligatiu?e  of  the  subclavian  in 
this  situation  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact,  that  in  some 
instances  the  artery  takes  a  remarkably  high  course  in  the  neck,  and  that  in 
some  of  these  instances,  instead  of  passing  over  the  first  dorsal  rib,  it  has  been 
supported  on  a  supernumerary  cervical  rib,  the  anatomical  relations  being  thus 
seriously  disturbed.  And  again,  if  this  supernumerary  cervical  rib  be  imusu- 
aUy  short,  the  vessel  may  be  found  to  lie  between  it  and  the  first  dorsal. 

Ligature  between  the  Scaleni.  —  If  the  sac  encroach  upon  the  neck, 
lising  above  the  clavicle,  or  the  artery  be  not  sound  in  the  third  part  of  its  course, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ligature  it  between  the  scaleni,  dividing  the  outer  half  or 
two- thirds  of  the  scalenus  anticus.    This  operation  should  not  be  considered  as 
distinct  from  ligatiire  of  the  vessel  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  but  rather  as 
an  extension  of  that  xjroceeding,  if  it  be  found,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned, 
unadvisable  to  tie  the  artery  on  the  first  rib  ;  in  this  way  it  has  been  practised 
by  Dapuytren  and  Liston.    In  its  first  steps,  as  far  as  the  exposure  of  the 
scalenus  anticus,  it  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  deligation  of  the  vessel  in  the 
third  part  of  its  course.    When  this  muscle  has  been  exposed,  a  director  must 
be  pushed  under  it,  upon  which  it  is  to  be  divided  to  the  extent  of  half  or  two- 
thirds  its  breadth,  when  it  retracts,  exposing  the  vessel.    During  this  part  of 
the  operation,  some  danger  may  be  incurred  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  to  the 
transversales  colli  and  humeri  arteries  ;  but  if  ordinary  care  be  taken,  this  will 
not  be  very  great.    The  phrenic  nerve,  as  I  have  found  by  very  frequent  ex- 
aminations on  the  dead  body,  lies  altogether  to  the  tracheal  side  of  tlie  incision, 
if  that  be  not  carried  beyond  one-half  the  breadth  of  the  muscle ;  and  should  it 
appear  to  be  in  the  way,  it  may  readily  be  pushed  riiwards  towards  the  mesial 
line,  being  only  loosely  invested  by  areolar  tissue.    I  have,  however,  seen  one 
instance  in  wliich  the  right  subclavian  arteiy  was  ligatured  for  a  spontaneous 
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cylindriform  aneurism  of  the  axilla,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  eightli  day,  of 
pneumonia;  on  examination  after  death,  the  edge  of  the  scalenus  was  found 
cut,  and  the  phrenic  nerve  divided.  Had  the  injury  to  the  nerve  in  tliis  case 
anything  to  do  Avith  the  pneumonia  ?  I  do  not  think  it  improbable  ;  -as 
division  of  one  phrenic  nerve,  by  paralysing  to  a  certain  extent  the  diaphragm, 
and  so  far  interfering  with  the  resjjiratory  movements,  must  necessarily  have  a 
tendency  to  induce  congestion  of  the  lung,  which  Avould  readily  run  on  to  in- 
flammation of  that  organ.  I  liave  likewise  heard  of  one  case  in  which  incessant 
hiccough  followed  this  operation,  and  after  death  the  phrenic  nerve  was  foimd 
reddened  and  inflamed,  having  probably  in  some  way  been  interfered  with 
during  the  exposure  of  the  vessel. 

Another  important  point  in  reference  to  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  in  this  part 
of  Its  course,  is  the  frequency  with  which  a  branch  arises  from  the  subclavian 
artery  between  the  scaleiii.  When  this  peculiarity  exists,  tliere  would  probably 
he  but  a  slender  chance  of  the  occlusion  of  the  artery  by  ligature  in  this  situa- 
tion.^ The  transversales  colli  and  humeri  arteries,  though  in  some  danger,  whilst 
crossing  over  the  scalenus  anticus,  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  incision  in 
the  muscle  between  and  parallel  to  these  vessels.  One  principal  danger  in  liga- 
turing the  subclavian  artery  at  any  point  alcove  the  first  rib,  certainly  arises 
from  interference  with  the  fine  areolar  tissue  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
scalenus  muscles,  separating  it  from  the  pleura,  and  wliich  is  continuous  with 
the  areolar  membrane  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  being  indeed  the  deep 
portion  of  the  ascending  layer  of  what  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  described  as  the 
"thoracic  fascia,"  and  which  tends  to  form  the  superior  boundaiy  of  the  chest, 
being  continuous  in  the  neck  with  tlie  deep  cervical  fescia.  After  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cervical  fascia  have  been  opened,  this  fine  areolar  membrane  pre- 
sents itself ;  and,  if  inflammation  be  excited  in  it,  the  morbid  action  will 
readily  extend  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue  into  the  thorax  by  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  inyading  ultimately  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  Hence,  when- 
ever It  IS  practicable,  the  Surgeon  should  keep  tlie  point  of  the  needle  close  to 
that  part  of  the  artery  which  lies  upon  the  fii-st  rib,  as  there  is  less  risk  here  of 
openmg  mto  the  deep  areolar  tissue  of  the  neck. 

Accidents  following  Ligatuee  op  the  Subclayian.  —  The  general 
result  of  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course,  for 
spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  axilla,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Thus,  of  forty- 
eight  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery,  not  dependent  upon  any  external 
wound,  m  which  tlie  artery  was  ligatured  above  the  clavicle,  I  find  twenty- 
three  cures  against  twenty-flve  deaths.  This  result  is  so  unfavourable,  and  so 
difl-ereut,  indeed,  from  what  I  anticipated,  that  I  have  been  led  to  analyse  care- 
fully the  causes  of  deatli.    I  find  them  as  follows  :— 

Inflammation  within  the  chest,  &c.  . 

Suppuration  of  the  sac  

Supjnirative  plilebitis  .... 

Hemorrhage  ...... 

Gangrene  of  hand  and  arm 
General  gangrene        •        .        '       .  . 
Not  stated  .... 


_  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  most  frequent  causes  of  a  fatal  result  follow- 
ing the  oi)eiation  for  a.xilhiry  aneurism,  are  not  those  that  are  usually  met  with 
alter  the  ligature  of  the  larger  vessels.  It  Avould  therefore  appear  to  be  owing 
to  some  special  condition,  dependent  either  upon  the  application  of  a  ligature 
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to  the  subclavian  artery  in  tlie  third  part  of  its  course,  or  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  that  operation  is  had  recourse  to  ;  and  the 
important  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  these  conditions  are  the  accidental 
or  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  application  of  a  ligature  in  this  situation 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism  in  the  axilla. 

Inflammation  of  the  Contents  of  the  Tliora^c  proved  fatal  in  10  out  of  25  cases, 
or  1  in  2-5,  and  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death,  though  not,  I  believe,  the 
most  frequent  untoward  complication  of  this  operation.  It  might  at  first  be 
supposed  that,  in  this  respect,  the  operations  on  the  subclavian  artery  re- 
sembled other  of  the  greater  operations,  after  which  pneumonia  is  so  common 
a  sequela  ;  but,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Inflammation,  when  attacking  the  thorax  or  its  contents  after  ligature  of 
this  artery  for  axiUary  aneurism,  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs,  but  very  com- 
monly aftects  the  pleura  and  pericardium  as  well  as,  or  even  in  preference  to, 
these  organs.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  probable  that  it  arose  from  causes 
that  are  essentially  connected  with  this  disease  or  operation.  These  are  refer- 
rible  to  three  heads. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  deep  areolar  tissue  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may 
extend  to  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  pleura,  and  pericardium.  This  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  in  a  patient  in  whom  Key  tied  the  sub- 
cla-\dan,  and  has  been  especially  adverted  to  by  that  excellent  Surgeon  in  his 
relation  of  the  case. 

2.  The  sac  may,  by  its  pressure  inwards,  encroach  upon  and  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  that  corresponds  to  its  posterior 
aspect.  Tliis  occurred  in  a  case  in  which  Mayo  of  Winchester  operated,  and  is 
more  liable  to  happen  if  suppuration  have  taken  place  in  the  sac  ;  when  this 
happens,  adhesion  may  take  j)lace  between  it  and  the  pleura,  or  even  the 
tissue  of  the  adjacent  lung  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  suppurated  tumour  may 
be  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  air-tubes,  and  so  coughed  up.  Of 
this  curious  mode  of  termination  there  are  at  least  two  cases  on  record  ;  one 
by  BuUen,  in  which  the  patient  recovered ;  the  other  by  Gross,  in  which 
the  patient  died  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura. 

3.  Division  of  the  phrenic  nerve  would  necessarily,  by  interfering  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  induce  a  tendency  to  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and,  although  such  an  accident  must  be  a  very  rare  one 
in  cases  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  for  axillary  aneurism,  yet  it  undoubtedly 
has  occurred,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  one  case. 

Sujjpiiratioyi  of  the  Sac  is  the  most  common,  though  not  the  most  fatal, 
accident  after  ligatxire  of  the  subclavian  for  spontaneous  axillary  aneurism.  It 
was  the  immediate  caiise  of  death  in  six  cases,  and  occurred  in  two  of  the 
patients  that  died  of  intlanimation  of  the  chest ;  it  also  took  place  in  six  cases 
that  recovered  :  in  all,  fourteen  cases  out  of  forty-five,  or  nearly  one  in  three, 
— a  much  higher  proportion  than  is  generally  observed  in  cases  of  ligature  for 
aneurism. 

What  occasions  this  greater  frequency  of  suppuratioji  of  the  sac  in  a.villary 
aneurisms  than  in  those  in  other  situations?  Tiie  only  cause  to  which  it 
appears  to  be  attributable  is  the  great  laxity  of  the  areolar  membrane  in  the 
axilla,  which  allows  the  tumour  to  increase  so  rapidly  in  size  as  to  excite 
inflammatory  action  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  may  speedily  run  into 
supinuation.  So  long  as  the  contents  of  the  tumour  continue  fluid,  they  will 
necessarily  excite  less  irritation  on  surrounding  structures  ;  but  when  once 
tl.ey  have  become  solidified,  whetlier  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  laminated 
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fibrine,  dm-ing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  more  suddenly,  in  consequence 
of  those  clianges  that  take  place  in  the  contents  of  an  aneurisinal  sac  after 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  the  indurated  mass,  acting  like  any 
other  foreign  body,  sets  up  inflammation  in  the  areolar  tissue  that  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  it,  and  thus  disposes  it  to  run  into  suppuration.  The 
more  S2}eedily  the  solidification  takes  place,  the  more  disposition  will  there  be 
to  the  occui'rence  of  this  accident ;  the  neighbouring  parts  being  unable  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  sudden  extension  and  compression  they  are 
compelled  to  imdergo. 

The  period  at  which  suppuration  of  the  sac  may  be  expected  to  occur  in 
cases  of  axillary  aneurism,  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  must  necessarily 
in  a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  sac  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.  If  inflammatory  action  have  been  already  set  up  around  it,  it  may 
happen  in  a  few  days  after  the  artery  has  been  tied.  But  if  tliis  morbid  action 
have  not  already  commenced,  the  period  at  which  suppuration  may  most  prob- 
ably be  expected  is  between  the  first  and  second  month.  The  period  at  which 
suppuration  and  rupture  of  the  sac  take  place  does  not  influence  the  probable 
termination  of  the  case  to  any  material  extent ;  as,  in  the  cases  that  proved 
fatal,  death  occurred  at  various  periods  between  the  seventh  day  and  the  second 
month  ;  in  Aston  Key's  case,  on  the  ninth  day ;  in  Mayo's  on  the  twelfth  ;  in 
Belardini's  and  Grafe's,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  ;  in  Rigaud's  at  the  sixth 
week ;  in  B.  Cooper's,  in  the  second  month.  The  recoveries,  likewise,  took 
place  at  all  periods  after  the  ligature  of  the  vessel,  between  a  few  days,  as  in 
Porter's,  and  six  weeks,  as  in  Halton's  case. 

An  axillary  aneurism  that  has  suppurated  may  burst  either  externally,  or 
into  the  lungs  or  pleura,  or  both.  It  is  most  usual  for  it  to  burst  externally  ; 
the  tumour  enlarges,  with  much  pain  and  tension  ;  a  part  of  the  skin  covering 
it  becomes  inflamed  ;  fluctuation  can  be  here  felt,  and,  if  an  iacision  be  not 
made,  the  tumour  will  give  way,  discharging  most  usually  a  quantity  of  dark- 
coloured  pus,  mixed  up  with  more  or  less  broken-down  and  disintegrated 
coagulum  and  fibrinous  deposit,  and  perhaps  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a 
stream'of  arterial  blood. 

Occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  the  sac  extending  backwards  becomes  adherent 
to  the  pleura,  and  may  give  way  into  that  cavity  ;  or,  by  pressing  upon,  may 
become  incorporated  with  the  lungs.  Of  this  remarkable  termination  two 
instances  are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  recovery  took  place. 

The  first  case  of  the  kind,  is  one  in  which  Bullen  ligatured  the  subclavian 
artery  for  axillary  aneurism.  Eighteen  days  after  tlie  operation  the  tumour 
began  to  increase,  and  to  take  on  the  symptoms  that  are  indicative  of  suppu- 
ration. On  the  twenty-sixth  day  six  or  eight  ounces  of  bloody  pus  were  expec- 
torated during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  tumour  suddenly  diminished 
to  one  half  its  size  ;  it  was  now  punctured,  and  five  ounces  of  the  same  kind  of 
matter  were  let  out  with  great  relief.  When  the  patient  coughed,  air  passed  into 
and  distended  the  sac  through  an  aperture  between  the  first  and  second  ribs, 
near  their  sternal  extremities,  througli  which  the  contents  of  tlie  tumour  had 
escaped  into  the  lung.  The  discharge  from  the  external  aperture  greatly 
decreased  ;  the  cough  lessened  ;  and  finally,  three  months  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  was  quite  well. 

Gross  tied  the  subclavian  artery  for  axillary  aneurism  on  the  18th  of 
February.  After  the  performance  of  the  operation  the  contents  of  the  tumour 
solidified,  and  its  volume  progressively  diminished.  On  tlie  15th  of  March, 
the  patient  suffered  from  fever,  and  slight  tendemess  on  tlie  apex  of  the 
tumour  was  perceptible.    On  the  16th  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense 
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pain  in  the  chest,  which  was  particularly  severe  at  the  base  of  the  right  liing, 
and  extended  up  towards  the  axilla.  The  respiration  throiighout  the  right 
Inng  was  bronchial,  and  there  was  dtilness  on  percussion  over  the  lower  ribs  ; 
the  aneurismal  tumour  had  suddenly  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
On  the  18th,  the  patient  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  a  fluid  were  passing 
from  the  pleuritic  cavity  into  that  of  the  aneurismal  tumour;  and,  upon 
auscultating,  a  plashing  sound  was  heard  at  every  inspiration,  the  noise  resem- 
bling that  produced  by  shaking  water  in  a  closed  vessel.  On  the  20th,  he 
died.  Upon  dissection,  the  aneurism  was  found  to  communicate  by  an  aper- 
ture, one  inch  and  three-qiiarters  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  haU'  in  width, 
with  the  pleural  cavity  ;  this  opening  was  situated  between  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  and  was  obviously  the  result  of  ulceration  and  absorption,  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour.  Both  ribs  were  denuded  of  their  periosteiun.  The 
right  side  of  the  chest  contained  nearly  three  quarts  of  bloody  serum,  inter- 
mixed with  laminated  clots  and  flakes  of  lymph  ;  the  former  of  which  had 
evidently  been  lodged  originally  in  the  aneurismal  sac  (N orris,  in  American 
Journal,  1845,  p.  19). 

Besides  these  cases,  a  somewhat  similar  one  has  been  recorded  by  Neret,  of 
Nancy.  A  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  labouring  under  haemoptysis, 
and  on  exanunation  was  found  to  have  an  aneurism  of  the  left  subclavian 
artery  as  large  as  a  chestnut.  He  died  shortly  after  admission  ;  and,  on  exami- 
nation, the  aneurism  was  found  to  communicate  with  a  large  cavity  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lung. 

The  cause  of  death  in  Gross's  case  was  probably  the  fact  of  the  sac  opening 
and  discharging  its  contents  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  Bullen's,  in  which  a  communication  was  established  directly 
with  the  lung,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  finding  exit  through  the  air-tubes. 
The  process  here  was  analogous  to  what  occasionally  occurs  in  hepatic  abscess 
when  this  opens  through  the  lungs,  adhesion  having  previously  taken  place 
between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura. 

In  Fumer's  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  both  arteries  became  affected  by  the 
disease,  and  both  subclavians  were  tied  in  the  third  part  of  their  course  at  an 
interval  of  about  fifteen  months.  In  this  most  remarkable  and  interesting  case, 
the  result  of  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  skill  and  decision  of  the  operator, 
the  patient,  a  stone-mason  by  trade,  made  an  excellent  recovery  from  the  first 
operation.  After  the  second  operation  he  progressed  most  favourably  for 
twelve  weeks,  by  which  time  the  tumour  had  diminished  so  much  as  to  be  not 
more  than  a  third  of  its  original  size.  Witho.ut  obvious  reason  febrile  dis- 
turbance set  in,  the  tumour  enlarged  again  and  showed  signs  of  suppurating. 
Fumer  now  made  a  free  incision  into  it  through  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  let 
out  18  or  20  ounces  of  very  offensive  i^us  and  broken-down  coagulum.  The 
patient  speedily  recovered,  the  tumour  disappearing  entii'ely. 

The  principal  danger,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  after  the  suppu- 
ration of  the  sac,  is  the  supervention  of  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage.  This 
may  either  occur  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  artery  opening  into  the  sac, 
or  from  one  of  the  large  branches  which  serve  to  support  the  collateral  circula- 
tion round  the  shoulder,  such  as  the  subscapular  or  posterior  circumflex,  coming 
off  either  immediately  above  or  below  the  sac,  or  from  the  sac  itself.  When 
hfemorrhage  does  not  take  place  after  the  suppuration  of  the  sac,  it  must  be 
from  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  the  occlusion  of  the  main  trunk,  where  it 
opens  into  the  tumour.  It  can  scarcely  be  from  the  occlusion  of  the  principal 
collateral  branches  :  as  there  would,  in  this  event,  be  a  difficulty  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  vitality  of  the  limb.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  if  the  sac 
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sprang  from  the  axillary,  at  a  little  distance  above  the  orifices  of  the  subscapu- 
lar and  circumflex  arteries,  all  that  portion  of  the  main  trunk  which  intervenes 
between  the  tumour  and  these  A'essels  might  be  occluded,  and  thus  liajmorrhage 
be  j)revented  on  suppuration  taking  place  ;  whilst  the  collateral  circulation 
would  take  place  uninterruptedly  through  these  vessels.  If  this  portion  of  the 
artery  have  not  been  occluded  by  inflammatory  action,  the  safety  of  the  jiatient 
must  depend  upon  the  accident  of  a  coaguluni  or  piece  of  laminated  fibre  being 
fixed  or  entangled  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  This  may  prevent  for  a  time  the 
escape  of  arterial  blood,  which,  on  such  a  plug  being  loosened,  may  break  forth 
with  impetuosity,  and  either  at  once,  or  by  its  recurrence  at  intervals,  carry  off 
the  patient. 

Another  danger  may  be  superadded  in  these  cases  on  the  suppuration  of  the 
sac  and  the  supervention  of  hsemorrhage — namely,  th.e  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura,  lung,  and  pericarilium,  from  the  extension  inA\-ards  of  the 
morbid  action  going  on  in  the  sac. 

Secondary  Ecemorrhage  does  not  frequently  occur  in  cases  of  ligature  of  the 
subclavian  artery  in  the  third  j)art  of  its  course,  except  as  a  consequence  of  sup- 
puration of  the  sac.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  cases  only  in  which  death 
occurred  from  the  hfemorrhage  taking  place  from  this  artery  at  the  part  liga- 
tured. One  of  these  happened  to  Listen,  and  the  preparation  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (No.  1695).  In  this  case,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  artery  was  diseased  at  the  point  Ligatured,  and  that  the  bleeding 
occurred,  as  usual,  from  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature. 

Gangrene  of  the  Hand  and  Arm  is  but  seldom  met  with  as  a  sequela  of  the 
operation  we  are  considering.  This  is  doubtless  OAving  to  the  freedom  of  the 
"anastomosing  circulation  between  the  branches  of  the  transversales  colli  and 
humeri,  and  those  of  the  subscapular,  circumflex,  and  acromio-thoracic  arteries,  as 
well  as  between  the  suijerior  and  long  thoracic  and  the  branches  of  the  first  and 
second  intercostals  and  internal  mammary,  by  which  the  vitality  of  the  limb  is 
readily  maintained.  The  principal  risk  from  gangrene  woiild  doubtless  arise  from 
the  subscapular  artery  being  in  any  way  occluded  or  implicated  in  the  disease,  as 
it  is  on  the  anastomoses  of  this  vessel  that  the  limb  is  mainly  dependent  for  its 
supply  of  blood.  But,  at  all  events,  this  danger  is  small,  tlie  only  case  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  a  fatal  termination  being  one  in.  which 
Collis  tied  the  artery  ;  gangrene  of  the  limb  came  on  after  much  constitutional 
disturbance  of  a  low  type,  with  rapid,  weak  pulse,  thirsts,  sweats,  restlessness, 
and  delirium.  In  Blizard's  case,  there  was  sloughing  of  the  sac,  and  pericar- 
ditis, the  gangrene  being  confined  to  two  fingers  :  and  in  Brodie's  case,  it 
occurred  in  both  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  proceeded  from  some  constitutional  cause  altogether  independent  of 
the  mere  arrest  of  circulation  through  the  subclavian. 

Treatment  of  Inflamed  Axillary  Aneurism  threatening  Suppura- 
tion.— The  case  of  an  axillary  aneurism  becoming  inflamed,  and  threatening 
to  I'un  into  suppuration  before  the  Surgeon  has  had  an  opportmiity  of  liga- 
turing the  subclavian  artery,  is  one  that  is  full  of  important  practical  con- 
siderations, and  that  admits  of  little  delay  ;  for  if  the  sac  ruptiu-e,  or  be 
opened,  fatal  ha3mor]hage  is  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result.  It  would 
oljviously  be  impossible,  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  with  any  fair 
chance  of  success  to  lay  open  the  tumour,  turn  out  the  coagula,  and  ligature 
the  vessel  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  tlie  sac  ;  the  coals  of  the  artery, 
being  not  only  diseased,  but  still  further  softened  by  inflammation  and  super- 
vening sujipuration,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  hold  a  ligature.  There 
arc  two  other  courses  open — viz.,  ligature  of  the  vessel,  or  amputation  at  the 
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slioulder-joint ;  and  iu  the  selection  of  one  or  otlier  of  these,  the  Surgeon 
must  he  guided  hy  the  progress  the  disease  has  made,  the  condition  of  the  ]im.h 
as  to  circuhition  and  temperature,  and  the  solidity  or  fluidity  of  the  contents  of 
the  tumour. 

If  the  tumour  he  of  moderate  size  and  cixcumscrihed,  and  the  arm  of  a  good 
temperature  and  not  very  oedematous,  ligature  of  the  artery  may  hold  out  a 
reasonahle  chance  of  success.  It  is  true  that  this  is  hut  a  chance  :  for  the  hlood 
will,  immediately  after  the  noose  is  tied,  be  carried  hy  the  suprascapular  and 
posterior  scapular  arteries  into  the  subscapular  and  circumflex,  and  by  them 
into  the  axillary  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  sac ;  or  it  may 
enter  du-ectly  into  the  mouth  of  the  latter  if  the  profunda  or  circumflex  should 
chance  to  take  their  origin  from  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vessel.  Hence,  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  suj)erveution  of  hsemorrhage  as  soon  as  the  sac  has 
hurst  or  been  opened,  or  has  discharged  its  contents,  will  be  the  occlusion  by 
inflammatory  action  of  that  portion  of  the  artery  wMch  intervenes  between, 
these  two  collateral  branches  and  its  mouth,  or  the  accidental  entanglement  in 
the  latter  of  a  mass  of  laminated  fibrine.  Yet,  in  the  circumstances  as  to 
the  condition  of  tumour  and  limb  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  it  would  be 
but  right  for  the  Surgeon  to  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  preserving  his  limb. 

Should,  however,  hsemorrhage  occur  on  or  after  the  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  sac,  the  subclavian  having  previously  been  ligatured,  what  should  be 
done  ?  If  the  bleeding  be  moderate,  an  attempt  sliould  be  made  to  arrest  it  by 
jjlugging  the  wound,  and  by  the  api^lication  of  a  compress  and  bandage.  If  it 
recur,  or  be  so  profuse  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  what  course 
should  the  Surgeon  then  pursue  1  Two  lines  of  procedure  are  open  to  him  : 
either  to  cut  throiigh  the  pectoral  muscles  so  as  to  lay  the  sac  open  fully,  and 
attempt  to  include  the  bleeding  orifice  between  two  ligatures ;  or  to  amputate 
at  the  shoulder-joint. 

If  a  Sui-geon  were  to  undertake  the  first  of  these  alternatives  in  a  case  of 
spontaneous  aneurism,  of  which  alone  we  are  now  speaking,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  find  the  ^Dart  in  such  a  condition  as  woiild  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  completing  the  operation  he  had  commenced.    After  laying  open  a  large' 
sloughing  cavity,  extending  under  the  pectoral  muscles  perhaps  as  high  as  the 
clavicle,  and  clearing  out  the  broken-down  coagula  and  grumous  blood  con- 
tained in  it,  in  what  state  would  he  find  the  artery?    Certainly,  the  probability 
would  be  strongly  against  its  being  in  such  a  condition  as  to  bear  a  ligature, 
even  if  it  could  be  included  in  one.-    Its  coats,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sac,  could  not,  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  be  almost  universally  the 
case  in  spontaneous  aneurisms  of  larger  size  or  old  standing,  be  expected  to  be- 
in  anything  like  a  sound  firm  state,  and  would  almost  certainly  give  way 
under  the  pressure  of  the  noose  ;  or  the  vessel  might  have  undergone  fusiform 
dilatation,  as  is  very  common  in  this  situation,  before  giving  rise  to  the  circum- 
scribed false  aneurism,  in  which  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  surround  it  by 
a  ligature  ;  or,  again,  the  subscapular  or  circumflex  arteries  might  arise  directly 
from,  and  pour  their  recurrent  blood  into,  the  sac  or  the  dilated  artery,  and,  as 
they  would  lie  in  the  midst  of  inflam(;d  and  sloughing  tissues,  no  attempt  at 
including  tiiem  in  a  ligature  could  be  successfully  made.    In  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  the  danger  of  the  patient  would  be  considerably  increased  by 
the  irritation  and  inflammation  that  would  be  occasioned  by  laying  open  and 
searcliiiig  for  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  sue  of  an  inflamed,  sujipurating,  and 
sloughing  aneurism,  and  much  valuable  time  would  be  lost  in  what  must  be  a 
fruitless  operation  ;  at  the  close  of  which  it  would,  in  all  jn'obabilily,  become 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  thus- 
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remove  the  whole  disease  at  once.  I  should,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  have 
recourse  to  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder-joint  at  once,  in  all  cases  of  profuse 
recurrent  hteniorrhage,  following  sloughing  of  the  sac  of  an  axillary  aneurism, 
which  could  not  be  arrested  by  direct  pressure  on  the  bleeding  orifice,  after  the 
subclavian  has  been  tied. 

There  is  another  form  of  axillary  aneurism  that  requires  immediate  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint,  whether  the  subclavian  artery  have  previously  been 
ligatured  or  not  ;  it  is  the  case  of  dilfuse  aneurism  of  the  armpit,  with  threat- 
ened or  actual  gangrene  of  the  limb. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. — Should  ligature  of  the  axillary 
artery  at  any  time  be  required,  the  vessel  may  be  secured  in  two  ways,  iu  the 
space  that  intervenes  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  clavicle  and  the  fold  of 
the  axilla. 

The  first  way  is  by  an  incision,  either  straight  or  somewhat  semilimar, 
parallel  to  and  immediately  below  the  inferior  border  of  the  clavicle  ;  this 
must  be  carried  through  the  pectoral  muscle,  and,  when  this  is  divided,  some 
loose  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  ramifies,  is  exposed. 
This  must  be  scratched  through  cautiously,  until  the  fascia  covering  the 
vessels  is  reached.  On  opening  this,  which  must  be  done  in  the  most  careful 
manner  by  making  a  small  aperture  in  it,  and  then  passing  a  grooved  director 
under  it,  the  vein  J&rst  comes  into  view.  This  must  be  dra-\vn  downwards, 
when  the  artery  will  be  found  immediately  above  it  in  the  deep  hollow 
formed  by  the  clavicle  above,  and  the  edge  of  the  lesser  pectoral  below.  This 
operation  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  narrow- 
ness of  this  wound  and  the  muscular  character  of  its  walls,  as  well  as  from 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  numerous  venous  and  arterial  branches 
which  ramify  across  the  space  in  which  the  artery  lies.  After  the  vessels  have 
been  exposed,  the  jDassage  of  the  ligature  round  them  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  bringing  the  arm  to  the  side  of  the  body,  so  as  to  take  off  all  tension  from 
the  wound. 

The  safer  and  simpler  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  from  the 
centre  of  the  clavicle  directly  downwards,  in  the  course  of  the  A-^essels,  to  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  In  this  way  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  and  greater  pectoral  muscle,  must  be  successively  divided.  Tlie  lesser 
pectoral  will  then  be  exposed  ;  and  the  artery  may  eitlier  be  ligatured  below 
this,  without  further  division  of  muscular  substance,  or  if  it  be  thought  desir- 
able to  deligate  it  under  this,  the  muscle  must  be  cautiously  cut  through. 
When  this  is  done,  a  very  distinct  and  firm  fascia  will  come  into  view  ;  this 
being  pushed  up,  must  be  carefully  opened,  when  the  artery  and  vein  Avill  be 
seen  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  the  artery  not  being  overlapped  by  the  vein, 
as  it  is  higher  up.  The  vein  having  been  drawn  inwards,  the  aneurism-needle 
must  be  carried  from  above  downwards  between  it  and  the  artery.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  wound  is  open  and  free,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  artery  can  be  more  readily  reached  in  any  part  of  its  course. 
The  disadvantage  is  the  great  division  of  muscular  substance  that  it  entails. 
This,  however,  need  not  leave  any  permanent  weakness  of  the  limb,  as  by 
proper  position  ready  and  direct  union  may  be  efi'ected  between  the  parts. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  ARM,  FOREARM,  AND  HAND. 
Spontaneous  aneurism  rarely  occurs  below  the  axilla,  yet  it  may  occasionally 
be  met  with  at  any  part  of  the  ujiper  extremity.    Thus  Pallctta,  Flajani, 
Pelletan,  and  others,  relate  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  ;  and  Liston  states  that  he  once  tied  the  brachial  artery  in  an  old  ship- 
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carpenter,  who,  whilst  at  work,  felt  as  if  something  had  snapt  in  his  arm. 
Pilcher  has  recorded  a  case  of  aneurism  under  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb, 
which  was  produced  by  repeated  though  slight  blows  with  the  handle  of  a 
hammer  used  by  the  patient  (a  working  goldsmith)  in  his  trade  ;  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  were  tied  immediately  above  the  wrist,  and  the  disease  was 
thus  cured:  Aneurism  has  also  been  met  with  in  this  situation  after  attempted 
reduction  of  the  thumb.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a 
preparation  of  a  radial  artery  with  a  small  aneurism,  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  a  narrow  portion  of 
one-half  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  super- 
ficialis  volte.  Spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  forearm  is  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Todd  as  occurring  in  a  woman 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  where  a  spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  forearm  had 
existed  for  several  years  before  the  brachial  was  ligatured,  when  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  ceased,  though  it  continued  solid  and  hard  for  some  montlis  after 
the  operation.  De  Morgan  has  recorded  a  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of 
the  ulnar,  and  Spauton  one  of  the  radial  artery.  In  neither  case  was  any 
operation  performed.  In  1849,  a  man  was  admitted  into  University  College 
Hospital,  for  a  tumour  that  presented  all  the  characters  of  aneurism,  situated 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  ulnar  artery  of  the  right  forearm.  The  brachial  was 
ligatured  by  Arnott,  when  pulsation  and  bruit  ceased  in  the  tumour,  though 
slight  enlargement  of  the  arm  continued  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  most 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  brachial  artery  and  its  primary  branches  have  been 
the  seat  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arterial 
system  in  other  parts  has  co-existed. 

Wliile  spontaneous  aneurisms  are  rare  in  these  situations,  the  traumatic  forms 
of  the  disease  are,  as  has  already  been  stated  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  250,  251),  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  may  require  the  ligature  of  the  brachial,  or  of  either 
of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm. 

Treatment.— In  cases  of  aneurism  below  the  axilla,  direct  pressure  may  be 
tried  w-ith  advantage,  provided  the  tumour  be  of  small  size  and  unattended 
by  mflammation  of  the  superjacent  integuments.  Compression  of  the  trunk  of 
the  artery  above  the  tumour  is  rarely  applicable,  on  account  of  the  pain  that 
as  induced  by  the  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring  nerves,  which  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  artery.  Besides  this,  the  brachial  artery  is  so  mobile,  and  the 
humerus  so  smaU  and  round  a  bone,  that  the  vessel  cannot  be  steadily  com- 
pressed against  it  for  any  length  of  time,  but  will  roU  away  from  under  the 
pressure,  even  if  the  patient  could  bear  the  pain  of  it. 

Ligature  of  the  Brachial  Artery.— The  brachial  artery  mav  be  liga- 
tured in  the  mzddle  of  the  arm,  which  is  considered  the  seat  of  election  of  this 
operation,  by  maldng  an  incision,  about  three  inches  long,  parallel  to  and 
upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  which  is  the  "  directing  Hue  ;  "  the  fascia, 
which  1.S  exposed,  must  be  opened  carei.uUy  to  a  corresponding  extent,  when 
the  median  nerve  wiU  commonly  be  seen  crossing  the  wound  ;  this  must  be 
drawn  downwards  with  a  blunt  hook,  when  the  artery,  accompanied  by  its 
two  veins,  will  be  exposed  ;  these  vessels  must  then  be  separated  from  one' 
another,  and  the  ligature  passed  and  tied  in  the  usual  way.  In  performing 
tins  operation,  the  principal  point  to  attend  to  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  inner 
edge  of  tlie  biceps,  which  will  be  the  sure  guide^  to  the  artery.  If  the 
Surgeon  keep  too  low,  he  may  fall  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  inferior 
profunda  artery,  whicli  might  ])ossibly  be  mistaken  for  the  brachial  •  by 
taking  care  to  expose  the  lower  fibres  of  the  biceps  in  his  eariy  iucisioi'i  lie 
will  avoid  this  error.  ' 
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.  In  the  iipper  part  of  the  arm,  the  "brachial  artery,  where  the  axillary  termi- 
nates in  it,  will  he  found  lying  immediately  behind  and  covered  by  its  vein. 
On  drawing  this  to  the  inner  side,  the  artery  will  be  seen,  surrounded  by 
nerves.  It  has  in  front  the  inner  cutaneous  ;  the  ulnar  and  nerve  of  AVrLsberg 
to  the  inner  side ;  behind,  the  niusculo-spiral ;  and  on  the  outer  side,  the  median. 
In  ligaturing  the  artery  in  this  situation,  care  must  be  taken  to  divide  tlie 
integuments,  which  are  extremely  thin,  with  great  caution.  By  rotating  tlie 
arm  outwards  and  bending  the  elbow,  the  artery  will  be  thrown  forwai-d  and 
rendered  less  tense,  so  that  a  ligature  can  easily  be  passed  round  it. 
-  At  the  heml  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  artery  may  be  reached  by  making  an 
incision,  about  two  inches  in  length,  in  a  direction  dowmvards  and  outwards, 
about  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  parallel 
to  the  median  basilic  and  basilic  veins.  As  soon  as  the  integumental  structures 
are  divided,  the  strong  process  of  fascia  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  will 
come  into  view,  beneath  which  the  artery  lies  accompanied  by  its  veins, 
in  the  triangular  space  bounded  externally  by  the  biceps  tendon,  and  inter- 
nally by  the  pronator  teres.  In  performing  this  operation  the  veins  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  with  the  filaments  of  tlie  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  must 
be  divided  to  some  extent,  though  they  shoidd  be  spared  as  much  as  possible. 
The  artery  will  be  found  about  haK  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon, 
accompanied  by  the  median  nerve,  which  is  to  its  ulnar  side. 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries. — These  arteries  should 
never,  I  think,  be  ligatured  above  the  middle  third  of  the  arm,  except  in  cases 
[if  direct  Avound.  Any  attempt  at  tying  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm ^vill  not  only  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  but  with  the  danger  of 
crippling  the  muscles  in  this  situation,  and  thus  impairing  the  after-move- 
ments of  the  arm.  Ligature  of  the  brachial  artery  may  always  be  substituted 
advantageously. 

The  Radial  Artery  may  be  ligatured  near  the  wrist,  by  making  an  incision, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  to  the  outside  of  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis— the  "  directing  line  ; "  when,  after  the  division  of  the 
superficial  and  deep  fascise,  the  artery,  accompanied  by  its  two  veins,  wUl  be 
exposed,  and  may  be  tied  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  above  the  wrist  may  be  readily  ligatured  by  making  an 
incision  about  two  inches  in  length,  a  little  above  and  one-third  of  an  inch  to 
the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  parallel  to  the  tendon  of  tlie  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  which  is  the  "directing  line"  to  the  vessel.  After  the  fascia  covering 
it  has  been  divided,  the  artery,  with  its  two  accompanying  veins,  wiU  be  found 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


ANEUEISMS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 


INGUINAL  ANEURISM. 

An  Iliac  or  InguinalyLneurism  may  arise  from  the  external  iliac,  or  from 
the  common  femoral  artery  ;  most  frequentlj^  it  springs  from  the  latter,  and, 
taking  a  direction  upwards,  pushes  the  peritoneum  before  it,  and  thus 
encroaches  somewhat  upon  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  aneurism  is 
commonly  of  the  circumscribed  false  variety,  though  sometimes  tubular.  It 
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rarely,  il'  ever,  becomes  diffused,  for  tlie  reason  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Scarpa,  that  the  femoral  artery,  above  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  is 
invested  by  so  dense  a  sheath,  and  is  so  closely  bound  down  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fascia,  that,  Avhen  dilated  into  an  aneiuism,  it  does  not  readily  give  way. 

Symptoms.— When  first  noticed,  the  aneurism  is  a  small,  soft,  compressible 
tumoiu-,  with  pulsation  and  bruit,  and  is  generally  attended  by  little  pain  or 
imeasiness.  It  rapidly  enlarges,  however,  and  may  attain  a  considerable 
magnitude  ;  being  often  somewhat  lobulated  upon  the  surface,  owing  to  the 
unequal  consti'iction  exercised  on  it  by  the  fasciae  under  which  it  lies.  At  the 
same  time,  it  usually  becomes  more  solid  ;  and  the  pulsation  in  it  diminishes 
considerably,  or  even  ceases  entirely.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  compresses 
the  saphena  and  femoral  veins,  thus  giving  rise  to  cedema  of  the  limb  ;  and, 
by  stretching  the  genito-crural  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerves,  it  occasions  considerable  pain  in  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  inguinal  aneurism  is  not  always  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  appear.  It  has  most  frequently  been  confounded  with  abscess 
in  the  groin,  with  carciaomatous  tumours  in  this  situation,  and  with  osteo- 
aneurism.  The  diagnosis  from  abscess  must  be  made  on  general  principles  ; 
but  in  some  instances  it  appears  to  be  replete  with  difficulty,  as  there  are  not 
a  few  cases  recorded  in  which  aneurisms  in  this  situation  have  been  mistaken 
and  pimctured  for  abscess,  an  error  that  has  three  tiaies  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  and  one  which  has  in  every  instance  proved  fatal.  The  diagnosis 
of  an  iaguiual  aneurism,  solidified  by  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine,  and 
pulsating  but  indistinctly,  from  a  pulsatiTUj  encephaloid  or  osseous  tumour  in  the 
groin,  is  sirrrounded  by  the  greatest  difiiculty,  and  cannot,  I  believe,  with 
the  means  we  at  present  possess,  be  accomplished  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  fact  of  the  two  diseases  having  in  two  instances  been  confounded  during 
the  last  few  years,  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Surgeons  of  the  day, 
Stanley  and  Syme,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  difficulty  attending  their 
diagnosis. 

Treatment.— It  occasionally  happens  that  inguinal  aneurisms,  even  of  a 
very  large  size,  undergo  spontaneous  cure,  or  become  consolidated  by  direct 
pressure  conjoined  with  constitutional  treatment ;  hwt  these  instances  are  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  that  such  a  result  cannot  be  relied  on  in  any  one  case. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  tmnour,  though  it  may  have  encroached  on  the 
abdomen,  will  not  have  reached  too  high  for  the  external  iliac  to  be  ligatured  ; 
should  it  have  done  so,  however,  the  Surgeon  may  have  to  tie  the  common 
iliac  artery ;  but  in  some  instances  even  this  may  not  be  practicable,  and  his 
choice  must  lie  between  the  slender  chance  ofl'ered  by  constitutional  treatment 
and  pressure,  and  the  fearful  alternative  of  ligaturing  the  aorta. 

Ligature  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. — There  are  two  modes  of  tying 
the  external  iliac  arteiy — the  one  originally  practised  by  Abernethy,  somewhat 
modified  by  Liston  ;  and  the  other  introduced  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Abernetky's  modified  operation  (Fig.  306),  on  the  right  side,  consists  in  com- 
mencing an  incision  at  a  point  rather  more  than  two  finger-breadths  to  the  inner 
side  of  and  a  little  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  carrying  it  in 
a  somewhat  curved  direction,  with  the  convexity  of  the  curve  outwards  and  the 
concavity  looking  towards  the  middle  line,  to  a  point  that  is  as  nearly  as 
possiljle  opposite  to,  but  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above,  the  middle 
of  Poupart's  ligament.  When  the  operation  is  on  the  left  side,  the  incision 
should  be  begun  below,  and  cariied  upwards  between  the  two  points  indi- 
cated. It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and,  if  necessary  in  fat  subjects,  may 
be  extended  at  the  upper  angle.  After  dividing  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia, 
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the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  teiulon  are  carefully  cut  through.  Tlie 
internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis  muscles  are  then  divided  with  gi'eat 
caution,  when  the  .transversalis  fascia  is  reached,  which  is  recognised  by  its 
dull  yellowish- white  ai^pearance.    A  small  joortion  of  this  membrane,  at  the 

lower  angle  of  the  wound, 
where  it  is  thinned  and 
expanded  for  the  passage 
of  the  cord,  is  now  care- 
fully raised  with  the  for- 
ce]DS  and  cut  through  wtli 
the  blade  of  the  scalpel 
laid  flat.  A  broad  hernia- 
director  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  passed  under- 
neath it,  when  it  should 
be  laid  open  upwards  and 
outwards  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  wound.  The 
whole  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  wound  is  next 
drawn  towards  the  mesial 
line,  the  peritoneumbeing 
gently  separated  from  its 
loose  areolar  connections 
in  the  iliac  fossa  by  the 
Surgeon's  fingers ;  it  must, 
be  kept  out  of  the  way 
by  an  assistant,  who  holds 
it  uj)  wdth  a  broad  bent 
copper  spatula  or  a  butter- 
pat.  The  opening  of  the 
transversalis  fascia  is  the 
most  critical  part  of  the 
operation ;  but,  if  done  in  the  way  which  I  have  described,  and  at  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound,  it  may  be  safely  accomj)lislied.  The  artery  may  now  be 
felt  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  covered  by  a  thin  fascia  and  ha%dng 
the  vein  lying  to  its  inner  side,  and  somewhat  behind  it.  Tlie  investing 
areolar  tissvie  must  be  scratched  through,  and  the  needle  passed  from  the  inner 
side  between  the  A'^essels,  the  ligature  being  then  tied  in  the  usual  way. 

In  Sir  A.  Cooper's  operation,  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  is  made 
a  little  above  and  nearly  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  beginnmg  above  the 
inner  margin  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  ending  near  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  By  this  incision  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
is  exposed,  and  must  be  divided  to  tlie  full  extent  of  the  external  wound,  when 
the  spermatic  cord  will  be  seen  passing  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  Some  loose  areolar  tissue  and  fascia  have  now 
to  be  scratched  through  ;  and  the  finger,  being  passed  under  tlie  cord,  will  come 
into  contact  with  the  external  iliac  artery,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  epigastric 
is  given  off  from  it ;  the  upper  side  of  the  incision  must  now  be  well  raised  by 
a  copper  spatula,  when  tlie  vessel  will  be  exposed,  covered  by  an  areolar'  sheath 
and  liaving  the  vein  to  its  inner  side ;  the  sheatli  must  be  cautiously  opened, 
and  the  ligature  passed  in  either  direction. 

On  comparing  the  two  operations,  it  would  appear  that  the  principal  dis- 
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advantage  of  Abernethy's  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  tendency  to  hernial  pro- 
triisiou,  in  consequence  of  the  abdominal  wall  being  much  weakened  by  the 
free  incisions  tlirough  the  muscular  planes  that  are  necessary;  the  great 
advantage  attending  it  is,  that  the  external  iliac  may  be  ligatured  at  any  part 
of  its  course,  and  that,  if  requisite,  the  incision  may  be  even  extended  upwards, 
and  the  common  trunk  secured.  In  Sir  A.  Cooper's  operation,  the  line  of 
incision  lies  directly  across  the  course  of  the  epigastric  artery,  which,  as  well 
as  the  circumflex  ilii,  if  it  arise  high,  and  the  circnniflex  vein,  which  crosses  the 
iliac  artery  at  this  point,  and  is  often  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  wounded.  The  spermatic  cord  is  likewise  somewhat  in  the 
way  in  this  operation.  Dupnytren  actiially  wounded  the  epigastric  artery  in 
one  case  ;  and  Houston  had  much  difficulty  from  the  circiimflex  vein  in  another 
instance.  This  operation  had  also  the  disadvantage,  that  by  it  it  is  impossible 
to  prolong  the  incision  upwards  so  as  to  deligate  any  portion  of  the  vessel 
except  that  which  lies  immediately  above  the  crural  arch  ;  but  the  peritoneiun 
is  less  disturbed  than  in  the  other  case,  and  there  is  less  tendency  to  hernial 
protrusion  afterwards.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  in  which  it  might,  from  the  size  of  the  tumour 
or  the  diseased  state  of  the  vessels,  be  found  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  to 
a  higher  point  than  was  intended  before  the  operation  commenced,  it  will  be 
safer  to  have  recourse  to  Abernethy's  plan,  modified  as  above  described,  as  in 
this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  ligature  the  vessel  at  any  part  of  its  course  ; 
whilst  in  cases  of  hsemorrhage  after  amputation,  or  of  traumatic  femoral 
aneurism,  in  which  the  artery  is  not  likely  to  be  diseased,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  Cooper's  operation,  more  particularly  if  the  patient  be  thin,  and  the 
abdomen  flat. 

In  connection  with  the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  there  are  some 
practical  points  that  deserve  mention.    Before  the  operation,  the  colon  should 
be  emptied  by  means  of  an  enema,  and  the  pubes  shaved.    The  incision  in  the 
abdominal  wall  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  carried  too  far  forwards  at  its  lower  angle,  lest  it  implicate  the  epigastric 
vessels.    These  may  be  roughly  stated  to  lie  at  first  nearly  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  external  iliac,  but  soon  turn  inwards.    It  should  of  course  never 
be  allowed  to  implicate  the  external  ring,  lest  it  give  rise  to  a  tendency  to 
hernial  protrusion.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  peritoneum  ;  for, 
although  two  patients  in  whom  this  was  done  by  Post  and  Tait  both  recovered, 
yet  it  is  of  course  a  dangerous  accident,  and  should  if  possible  be  avoided.  The 
peritoneum  must  not  be  torn  up  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  lest  ha3mor- 
rhage  or  subsequent  peritonitis  occur ;  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  fascia  transversalis  be  properly  divided,  otherwise  the  iliac  fascia  may  be 
stripped  up  with  the  peritoneum,  and  the  artery  in  this  way  di'agged  out  of  its 
normal  situation  into  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  wound,  occasioning 
great  embarrassment  to  the  operator,  who  may  not  be  able  to  find  it.  The 
separation  of  the  peritoneum  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Surgeon  holding  the 
outer  cut  edge  of  the  transversalis  fascia  tightly  in  his  forceps  with  one  hand, 
whilst  he  gently  raises  the  bag  of  the  serous  membrane  with  the  other  out  of  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  separates  its  areolar  connections  there.    All  this  must  be  done 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  care.    Before  attempting  to  pass  a  lig.ature 
round  the  vessel,  the  thin  fascia  covering  it  must  be  scratched  through  ;  and 
the  areolar  connections  with  the  vein,  which  are  veiy  thin  and  loose,  must  be 
separated  by  means  of  a  director,  or  the  end  of  the  aneurism-needle.  The 
artery  must  be  well  cleared,  and  especial  care  taken  that  the  genital  branch  of 
the  "enito-crural  nerve  is  not  iucUuled  in  the  noose.    It  is  better  not  to  use  the 
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knife  deep  in  the  wound ;  and,  lastly,  the  sac,  if  it  extend  high,  must  not  be 
weakened  by  having  its  peritoneal  covering  strijjped  off. 

Results. — Ligatm-e  of  the  external  iliac  artery  was  first  practised  by  Abernethy 
in  1796.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  at  least  100  recorded 
instances  for  inguinal  aneurism  (Norris)  ;  of  these  seventy-three  were  cured, 
and  twenty-seven  died.  In  one  remarkable  case.,  both  external  iliacs  were 
ligatured  siiccessfuUy  at  an  interval  of  eleven  months,  by  Tait.  In  some  few 
cases  also,  there  was  the  complication  of  an  aneurism  in  the  ham  with  that  in 
the  grom.  Of  ninety-two  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  was  solely  seated  in 
the  groin,  seventy  were  cured  and  twenty-two  died.  Death  resulted  from 
gangrene  of  the  limb  in  eight,  from  secondary  hcemorrhage  in  four,  from 
sloughing  of  the  sac  in  three,  from  tetanus  in  three,  and  from  causes  of  a  more 
general  character  in  four  cases. 

Pulsation  returned  in  the  sac  in  six  cases ;  in  some  not  until  several  weeks 
had  elapsed  after  the  operation;  and  in  one  instance  only  was  this  pheno- 
menon followed  by  death.  Supx>uration  of  the  sac 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  happening  in  thirteen 
instances,  doubtless  owing  to  the  large  size  that 
these  tumours  are  often  allowed  to  attaia  before 
being  subjected  to  surgical  interference.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  ui  three  cases  only  was 
this  accident  fatal ;  and  in  two  of  these  three 
instances  the  sac  had  been  opened  before  the 
operation,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  an 
abscess.  Secondary  hcemorrhage  occurred  but  in  six 
cases,  four  of  which  proved  fatal;  a  very  small 
proportion  when  compared  with  what  happens  in 
other  situations.  Tliis  must  doubtless  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of  any 
collateral  branches  springing  from  the  trunk  of 
the  external  iliac  ;  the  distance  between  the  point 
ligatured  and  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  ilii 
arteries  afl'ording  abundant  space  for  the  safe 
obliteration  of  the  vessel.  In  one  of  the  fatal 
cases,  pulsation  had  previously  returned  in  the 
sac  ;  in  the  other  three  the  patients  died  on  the 
seventeenth,  the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  forty- 
third  days  respectively. 

Gangrene  of  the  limb  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  death  after  deligation  of  this  vessel.  It  occurred 
in  nine  iustances,  of  which  eight  proved  fatal ; 
one  being  cured  by  amputation.  The  period  at 
which  the  mortification  supervened  varied  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  week.  The  ]3rincipal 
cause  of  this  gangrene  is  narrowing  or  obliteration 
of  the  neighbouring  ^'enous  trunk,  by  i^ressure 
of  the  tumour.  In  the  accompanj'ing  Avoodcut 
(Fig.  307)  this  is  well  illustrated ;  the  vein  opposite  the  aneurism  being  com- 
pletely closed. 

It  IS  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  operation,  that 
four  deaths  have  resulted  from  tetanus.  Tliis  sequence  of  this  particular  opera- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  accoimt  for,  as  it  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence  after  the 
ligature  of  arteries,  and  is  equally  rare  after  wounds  of  the  abdominal  M  all  in 
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other  operations,  as  for  hernia.  The  only  probable  explanation  that  offers  itself 
is  that  in  these  cases  the  genito-criu-al  nerve,  or  its  genital  branch,  may  have 
been  unduly  irritated  by  or  implicated  in  the  ligature. 

The  ligatirre  of  the  external  iliac  for  aneurismal  varix  in  the  groin  affords 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  for  spontaneous  aneurism ;  the  four  cases  recorded 
all  proving  fatal,  two  dying  of  gangrene,  and  two  of  ha3morrhage.  In  these 
cases  Guthrie  has  recommended  that  the  tumour  should  be  laid  open,  and  the 
artery  ligatured  above  and  below  the  aperture  in  it.  But,  with  whatever 
rapidity  and  dexterity  such  a  proceeding  may  be  accomplished  in  the  groin, 
there  ^vill  be  great  risk  of  such  a  loss  of  blood  ensuing  as  to  endanger  the 
patient's  life,  there  being  great  difi&culty  in  commanding  the  artery  above  the 
seat  of  disease. 

Aneiu-ism  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  groin  and  ham  of  the  same  side ; 
here  the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  will  cure  both  diseases.  Of  lour  cases  in 
which  this  complication  occurred,  the  operation  was  successful  in  three ;  one 
patient  dying  of  gangrene,  and  in  him  the  popliteal  aneurism  was  on  the  point 
of  bursting  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  that 
recovered,  pidsation  returned  in  the  inguinal  aneurism,  but  disappeared  after 
a  time. 

Ligature  op  the  Common  Iliac. — This  artery  was  first  tied  by  Gibson, 
in  a  case  of  gun-shot  injury,  the  patient  dying  of  peritonitis  and  secondary 
haemorrhage  on  the  thirteenth  day.  Mott  was  the  first  who  tied  it  for  aneurism, 
the  patient  making  a  good  recovery.  If  the  aneurism  in  the  groin  extend  so 
high  that  tliere  is  not  sufficient  space  for  the  exposure  and  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac  artery,  it  becomes  necessary  to  tic  the  common  trunk.  This  may 
be  done  by  extending  the  incision  that  serves  for  the  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  upwards  and  slightly  inwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  to  an  extent  corres- 
ponding to  the  degree  of  obesity  of  the  patient,  so  that  it  assumes  a  somewhat 
semilunar  form.  Or  a  semilunar  incision  may  be  made  from  the  end  of  the 
last  rib  on  a  point  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  carried 
do^v^lwards  and  inwards  to  a  corresponding  extent  below  it.  The  incision 
is  then  successively  carried  thi-ough  the  different  planes  of  muscular  fibre  with, 
great  caution  and  on  a  grooved  director,  until  the  trans versalis  fascia  is 
exposed  ;  this  must  be  carefully  opened  and  freely  divided,  so  as  to  expose  the 
peritoneum,  which  now  comes  bulging  into  the  wound,  pressing  forward  with 
its  contents.  Tliis  must  be  held  aside,  drawn  upwards  by  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant,  and  gently  stripped  from  the  iliac  fossa  by  the  Surgeon  carefully 
insinuating  his  hand  beneath  it.  When  he  arrives  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
he  will  readily  be  conducted  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  which  guides  him  to 
the  parent  trunk.  The  ligature  must  then  be  passed  round  the  artery  from 
within  outwards,  a  slight  scratch  having  been  made  throiigh  the  fascia  covering 
the  vessel  by  means  of  the  finger-nail,  by  which  it  may  also  be  separated  from 
the  accompanying  vein. 

In  planning  the  incision  for  the  ligature  of  this  artery,  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  136  not  carried  too  low  down  or  too  far  forwards  ;  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  doing  so,  and  tliere  is  besides  the  additional  risk  of  the  circumllex  ilii  or 
epigrastric  being  Avounded,  as  happened  to  Mott ;  and,  as  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  tlic  anastomosing  circulation,  their  injury  is  a  serious  accident. 
Shoidd  any  muscular  branches  Ideed,  tlicy  had  better  be  ligatured,  so  as  not  to 
obscure  tlie  after-steps  of  the  operation.  The  fascia  transversalis  should  be 
opened  at  tlic  lower  part  of  the  wound,  where  it  is  thinned  for  the  passage  of 
the  cord,  by  pincliing  up  a  portion  of  it  witli  the  forceps,  and  dividing  it  care- 
fully with  the  edge  of  the  knife  laid  horizontally  ;  it  will  be  found  to  be  mucli 
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thicker  and  denser  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  wound  than  in  this 
situation.  When  the  peritoneum  is  well  drawn  upwards  to  the  naesial  line  by 
the  assistant's  fingers  or  by  copper  spatulaj,  the  ureter,  which  crosses  the  artery 
in  this  situation,  will  be  carried  up  with  it,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  at  all.  In  this 
stage  of  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  his  sound  side,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  intestines  from  falling  over  and  pressing  the  peritoneum  into 
the  wound. 

The  vein  usually  comes  into  view  ;  sometimes  turgid  and  overlapping  the 
artery.  The  veins  on  the  two  sides  differ  in  their  relation  to  the  arteries.  On 
the  right  side  tlie  vein  is  at  first  beneath,  and  then  to  the  outer  side.  The  left 
vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  artery,  and  then  passes  beneath  the  right 
common  iliac  artery  to  join  the  right  vein.  By  means  of  the  finger-nail  and 
the  blunt  end  of  the  aneurism-needle,  the  vein  may  be  gently  separated  from 
the  artery  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  ligatm-e. 

In  determining  the  length  of  the  incision,  and  calculating  the  point  at  which 
he  would  expect  to  meet  with  and  ligature  the  artery,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
first  iniportance  for  the  Surgeon  to  remember  the  different  hearings  of  the  parts 
in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  vessels,  and  the  relative  frequency  with  which  the  origin 
and  termination  of  the  artery  corresponds  with  certain  fixed  foints  that  may  readily 
be  detected. 

The  points  of  importance  are  tlie  relations  of  the  vessels  to  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  umbilicus.  The  ordinary  place 
of  division  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
or  on  the  invertebral  disk  below  it ;  according  to  Quain,  this  was  the  case  in 
three-fourths  of  the  bodies  he  examined,  or  in  156  out  of  196.  In  regard  to 
the  relations  between  the  situation  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  we  find  it,  according  to  the  same  anatomist,  to  have  ranged  in 
about  four-fifths  of  the  cases  about  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  level  of 
the  highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  bone.  With  reference  to  the  umbilicus,  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta  is  a  little  to  its  left.  As  a  general  rule,  that  given  by 
Hargrave  is  perhaps  sufficiently  good  for  ordinary  purposes.  If  a  point  be 
taken  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  umbilicus,  and  a  line  be  drawn  on  each  side  from  this  point  to  the  centre 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  we  obtain  about  the  direction  of  the  common  and 
external  iliac  arteries.  On  dividing  these  lines  into  tlu-ee  equal  parts,  the 
upper  tliird  will  correspond  to  the  primitive  trunk,  and  tlie  lower  two-thirds  to 
the  external  iliac,  and  the  junction  of  the  upper  witli  the  middle  third  to  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  artery. 

The  point  of  division  of  the  common  iliac  artery  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
between  the  middle  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  middle  of  the  sacrum, 
both  points  inclusive  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  this  situation  the  division  will 
probably  be  lower  down.  The  length  of  the  vessel  varies  greatly  ;  according 
to  Quain,  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  it  ranged  between  one-and-a-half  and 
three  inches. 

Results. — Writing  in  1852,  I  stated  that  when  we  look  at  the  depth  at  which 
tliis  artery  is  situated,  its  great  size,  and  proximity  to  the  centre  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  consider  the  force  M-ith  which  the  blood  rushes  through  it,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  success  wliich  has  attended  its  ligature.  Of  1.7 
cases  in  wliich  it  had  been  tied,  8  were  cured,  and  9  died  ;  in  11  of  the  cases 
tlie  ligature  Avas  applied  ibr  aneurism,  and  of  these  7  recovered.  Tlie  4  that 
died  perished  rather  from  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  disease  than  from 
the  elTccts  of  the  operation  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  power  of  the 
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anastomoses  in  maintaining  the  vitality  of  parts,  that  in  no  instance  did 
gangrene  ensue.    Since  this  period  the  operation  has  been  performed  many- 
times,  but  with  mucli  less  satisfactory  results.    Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York, 
published  the  statistics  of  this  operation  in  1860,  giving  the  details  of  32  cases  ; 
of  these,  he  says  25  died  and  only  7  recovered.    I  think  tbe  numbers  should 
be  24  and  8  ;  as  in  one  case  (Bushe's),  the  patient  (an  infant)  died  two  months 
after  the  operation,  the  ligature  having  separated  and  the  artery  being  occluded 
and  thus  the  deligation  having  succeeded.    Gurlt  of  BerUn,  in  reproducing 
Smith's  tables,  adds  2  cases,  both  fatal.    To  these  must  also  be  added  a  fatal 
case  by  Dugas,  of  Charleston,  and  fom-  in  which  the  operation  has,  within  tbe 
last  few  years,  been  performed  in  this  country  ;  once  by  Bickerstetb  of  Liver- 
pool ;  once  by  Syme,  in  a  remarkable  case  of  iliac  aneurism,  in  which  that 
distinguished  Surgeon  laid  open  the  sac  and  tied  the  arteries  (the  common, 
external,  and  internal  iHacs)  opening  into  it— both  successful ;  once  by  Hax- 
grave  of  Dublin,  whose  patient  died  on  the  seventy-third  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, of  gangrene  of  tbe  foot  and  profuse  discharge  from  the  wound  ;  and 
once  by  Maunder  of  the  London  Hospital,  tbe  patient,  a  man  forty  years  of 
age,  dying  on  the  sixtb  day  from  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity.  These 
cases  increase  the  total  mimber  to  39,  of  which  10  recovered  and  2,9  died  ;  in 
9  of  the  cases  the  peritoneum  was  wounded,  and  of  these  8  proved  fatal.  Of 
13  cases  in  whicb  this  vessel  was  tied  for  haemorrhage,  12  proved  fatal ;  the 
majority  of  the  recoveries  took  place  after  operation  for  aneurism— which  con- 
stituted about  half  of  the  cases. 

Tkeatment  by  Compression  has  been  successfully  apjDlied  to  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  and  of  the  iliac  arteries  (p.  48).    The  compression  must  be 
applied  to  the  aorta  by  means  of  Lister's  tourniquet  (Fig.  53).   The  pain  of  tliis 
application  is  often  severe,  so  that,  in  order  to  relieve  it,  patients  should,  if 
necessary,  be  kept  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  many  hours.  The 
aneesthetic  influence  may  safely  be  kept  up  for  eight  or  ten  hours.    In  applying 
the  abdominal  compressor,  there  is  one  point  of  especial  importance  to  be 
attended  to,  viz.,  that  the  pressure  be  not  applied  too  high  up,  lest  it  interfere 
^vith  the  circulation  through  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  or  compress  the 
large  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdomen— an  accident  that  has  been,  and 
would  probably  always  be  attended  by  dangerous,  and  possibly  by  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  now  been  cured  by  these  means. 
They  have  abeady  been  referred  to  when  treating  generally  of  the  subject 
of  compression  of  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.     As  there  stated,  the 
merit  of  producing  the  rapid  cure  of  an  inguinal  or  abdominal  aneurism  by  the 
complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the  abdominal  aorta,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Murray  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     His  example  has  been  followed  in 
several  instances  with  marked  success.     Murray  insists  on  the  importance  of 
complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  these  cases,  so  that  not  the  slightest 
current  of  blood  should  pass  through  the  sac.    One  of  his  cases  was  cured  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  One  of  Heath's  (of  Newcastle)  consolidated  in  twenty 
minutes.    Lawson  in  one  case  applied  two  tourniquets— one  to  the  abdominal 
aorta,  the  other  to  tlie  fonoral  below  the  sac.    The  abdominal  tourniquet  had  to 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  collapse  and  vomiting  ;  the 
femoral  one  was  maintained.    When  the  abdominal  compressor  was  removed 
the  pulsations  had  already  diminished,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  they 
ceased  ;  the  patient  making  a  good  I'ccovery. 

LiGATURK  OF  THE  AoRTA. — It  18  impossible  not  to  contemplate  M'ith  admi- 
ration the  man  whose  mind  was  the  first  to  conceive,  and  wliosc  liand  was  the 
first  to  carrv  out,  the;  determination  to  apply  a  ligature  totlic  abdominal  aorta; 
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and  who,  guided  \>y  pathological  observation  and  physiological  experiment, 
to  arrest  at  once  the  circulation  through  the  main  channel  of  supply  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  trustmgto  the  collateral  circulation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  vitality  of  the  parts  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  Idood.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
was  the  first  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  aorta,  in  1817.  Since  that  period  the 
operation  has  been  six  times  performed  for  aneurism  ;  viz.,  by  James,  of 
Exeter  ;  by  Murray,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  by  Monteiro,  at  Rio  Janeiro  ; 
by  South,  of  London ;  by  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  U.  S.  ;  by  Stokes,  of 
Dublin;  and  once,  in  circumstances  which  will  be  presently  described,  by 
Czerny,  of  Vienna. 

TABLE  OF  CASES  OF  LIGATURE   OF  ABDOMINAL  AORTA  FOR  ANEURISMS. 


SUEOEON. 

SEX.  AQE. 

DATE 

NATHEE  OP 
ANEURISM. 

OPERATIONS. 

RESULTS. 

1 

OIK  ii..  UOOPER. 

M.  do 

iol  / 

Diffused  Inguinal. 

Incision 
through 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  40  hours. 

2. 

Jambs. 

M.  44 

1829 

External  Iliac. 

Distal  lifrn- 
ture  first : 
Peritoneum 
opened. 

-L'cciuii    111    a  lew 
hours. 

3. 

MUREAT. 

M. 

1834 

Inguinal. 

Aorta  tied 

behind 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  24  houi-s. 

4. 

MoNTEIEO. 

M. 

1842 

Diffused  Inguinal. 

Aorta  tied 

Death  on  10th  day. 

behind 

Peritoneum. 

5. 

South. 

M.  28 

1856 

Conunon  Iliac. 

Aorta  tied 

behind 
Peritoneum. 

Death  in  43  hours. 

6. 

MoGrUIEE. 

M.  30 

1868 

Lower    part  of 

Aorta  tied 

Death  in  12  hours. 

Aorta,  both  Com- 

behind 

mon  Iliacs,  and 

Peritoneum. 

Left  External 

Iliac. 

7. 

W.  Stokes. 

M.  50 

1869 

Iliac. 

Aorta  tied 

Death  in  13  hours. 

behind 

Peritoneum. 

_  In  Sir  A.  Cooper's  case,  the  inguinal  aneurism  had  burst,  and  the  aorta  was 
tied  about  three-ciuarters  of  an  inch  above  its  bifurcation,  by  making  an  incision 
three  inches  in  length  through  the  abdomen,  a  little  to  tlie  left  of  the 
umbilicus,  tlie  fingers  being  passed  between  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  peritoneum  covering  the  artery  being  scratched  througli.    The  patient 
survived  forty  hours.    James  ligatured  the  aorta  much  in  the  same  way  as  Sir 
A.  Cooper  did,  in  a  case  in  which  Jie  had  previously  employed  the  distal  opera- 
tion for  an  inguinal  aneurism  ;  but  without  success,  the  patient  speedily  dying. 
MuiTay  ligatured  the  vessel  by  making  an  incision  on  the  left  side,  in  front  of 
tlie  projecting  end  of  the  tenth  rib,  and  carrying  it  do^ATiwards  for  six  inclies 
to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.    Tlie  parts  were  then  carefully 
divided  to  the  peritoneum,  whicli  was  separated  from  the  iliac  fo.s.sa  and  the 
psoas  muscle,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  scratcliing  witli  the  end  of  an 
elevator  and  the  finger-nails,  room  was  made  for  the  passage  of  the  ligature 
round  the  artery,  whicli  was  tied  tliree  or  four  lines  above  its  bifurcation.  Tlie 
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patient  died  in  twenty-tliree  Lours.    The  most  interesting  case  on  record  is  tliat 
Ijy  Monteiro,  who  tied  the  aorta  for  a  large  false  aneimsm  on  the  lower  and 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  here  the  incision  was  made  much  as  in  Murray's 
case,  and  the  artery  ligatured  with  great  difficulty.    The  patient  lived  till  the 
tenth  day,  when  he  died  of  secondary  hosmorrhage.    In  South's  case,  the  artery 
was  tied  behind  the  peritoneum  by  an  incision  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  patient  died  in  forty-three  hours.    McGuire's  patient  had  an  aneurismal 
tumour  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg  in  the  left  iliac  region.    Digital  pressure 
near  the  luiibilicus  was  attempted,  but  could  not  be  done.    The  operator's 
intention  was  at  first  to  tie  the  left  common  iliac  artery  ;  but,  finding  the 
disease  more  extensive  than  he  expected,  he  enlarged  the  incision  and  tied  the 
aorta.    The  sac  burst  during  the  manipulation  necessary  to  reach  the  aorta, 
and  about  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost.    The  patient  died  in  eleven  hours.  Stokes 
compressed  the  aorta  with  a  silver  wire  passed  round  it  in  the  way  of  a  ligature. 
He  made  a  crescentic  incision  five-and-a-half  inches  in  length  in  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  an  inch  below  the  tenth  rib  to  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament.    The  abdominal  muscles  and  fascia  transversalis  were  then 
incised ;  the  peritoneum  exposed  was  accidentally,  but  only  slightly  wounded, 
and  dra^vn  out  of  the  iliac  fossa.  The  patient  being  turned  on  his  right  side,  the 
arteries  and  aneurism  were  exposed,  and  the  wire  passed  by  means  of  an 
aneurism-needle  round  the  aorta  immediately  above  its  bifurcation.  The 
patient  died  in  twelve  hours.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  this 
remarkable  case  is  the  fact  of  the  pulsation  returning  in  the  left  (sound)  femoral 
artery  nine  hours  after  the  operation  ;  showing  how  rapidly  the  collateral  cir- 
ciilation  can  be  re-estabUshed.    Czemy's  case  scarcely  belongs  to  the  present 
category,  but  may  be  mentioned  here.    The  patient  was  a  French  soldier,  the 
upper  part  of  whose  thigh  had  been  shattered  by  a  ball  during  the  Franco- 
German  war.     Secondary  hasmoniiage  occurring,  Czerny  tied  the  common 
femoral,  and  also  the  superficial  femoral  below  the  origin  of  the  profimda. 
This  arrested  the  haemorrhage  for  a  time  ;  but  in  six.  days  it  recurred.  Czemy 
then  tied  the  common  iliac  ;  but,  as  the  heemorrhage  continued,  he  thought 
that  he  had  tied  the  external  iliac,  and  proceeded  to  apply  another  ligature — 
which  he  placed  by  mistake  on  the  aorta.    The  patient  survived  twenty-six 
hours.    In  this  case  too,  twenty-two  hoiu^s  after  the  operation,  the  injured 
limb  was  cold  and  as  if  dead,  while  the  opposite  limb  was  warm,  and  retained 
sensation  and  motion. 

In  this  operation,  there  are  not  only  all  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the 
ligature  of  arteries  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  also  the  risk  of  producing  fatal 
peritonitis,  whether  the  abdomen  be  cut  through,  or  the  vessel  sought  for  by 
stripping  iip  the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fossa  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
patient  suffering  from  so  large  an  inguinal  aneurism  as  to  justify  ligature  of 
the  aorta,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  or  rather  of  prolongation 
of  life,  by  the  adoption  of  proper  constitutional  treatment,  together  with 
pressure  upon  the  tumour  and  the  distal  ligature  or  compression  of  the  artery. 
Lister's  aortic  compressor  might  be  applied  in  such  cases,  so  as  to  moderate  the 
How  of  blood. 

ANEunisM  OF  THE  INTERNAL  Iliac  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. — Aiieurism  of  the 
Trunk  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery  is  extremely  rare.  The  only  case  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  one  related  by  Sandifort.  The  three  principal  branches 
of  this  aj'tery— the  Gluteal,  the  Sciatic,  and  the  I'udic — have  all  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  been  found  affected  by  this  disease.  Of  these  branches,  the 
gluteal  has  hcen  most  fro(|uently  found  aneurismal,  the  sciatic  next,  and  the 
pudic  least  frerjuently;  iudecd,  I  am  ac(piainted  with  only  one  instance  of 
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aneurism  of  this  vessel.  It  is  the  Preparation  1701  in  the  Museum  of  the 
OoUege  of  Surgeons  ;  and  it  exhibits  an  aneurism  of  the  trunk  of  the  pudic 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  full  of  fibrinous  lainince. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Gluteal  and  Sciatic  Arteries  may  be  either  traumatic  or 
spontaneous. 

Fischer  of  Hanover  has  published  with  comments,  in  the  Archiv  fur  Klinische 
GUrurgie,  the  records  of  thii-ty-five  cases  of  gluteal  and  sciatic  aneurism  :  to 
which  must  be  added  a  case  of  gluteal  aneurism  described  by  Gallozzi  of  Naples. 
In  twenty-six  of  tlie  cases  the  aneurism  Avas  distinctly  gluteal ;  and  in  six  dis- 
tinctly sciatic.  Twelve  of  the  gluteal  aneurisms,  and  two  of  the  sciatic,  M-ere  of 
traumatic  origin  ;  fourteen  gluteal  and  four  sciatic  aneurisms  were  spontaneous. 
The  gluteal  aneurism  has  been  generally  found  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  sciatic  notch  ;  but  may  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  buttocks. 
Sciatic  aneui'isra  lies  more  deeply ;  and  a  portion  of  the  sac  may  be  within 
the  pelvis.  The  size  of  these  aneurisms  varies  from  a  sUght  swelling  to 
a  tumour  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  In  almost  all  the  recorded  cases  there°has 
been  strong  pulsation,  isochronous  with  the  heart's  beat ;  and  whirring  and 
buzzing  murmurs  are  heard  on  auscultation.  There  is  almost  always  pain  in 
the  tumour  itseK  and  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  may  be  followed 
by  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it. 

The  affections  with  which  these  aneurisms  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  abscesses,  medullary  tumours,  cysts,  and  sciatic  hernia.  The  diagnosis 
is  sometimes  difficult :  thus  Guthrie  ligatured  the  common  iliac  arteiy 
for  a  large  pulsating  tumour  in  the  gluteal  region,  which  presented  all  the 
characters  of  aneurism,  but  which  proved,  on  the  death  of  the  patient  eight 
months  after  the  operation,  to  be  a  pure  enceplialoid  tumour. 

In  the  Treatment,  various  methods  have  been  employed.  The  sac  has  been 
laid  open  and  the  gluteal  artery  tied  in  four  cases,  all  of  which  recovered.  In 
another  instance,  after  laying  open  the  sac,  the  aneurism  (gluteal)  was  found  to 
extend  into  the  pelvis ;  and  the  internal  iliac  artery  was  tied,  with  a  fatal 
result.  ^  Ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  has  been  performed  in  eleven 
cases,  six  of  which  recovered.  The  common  iliac  artery  has  been  tied  in  three 
cases,  all_  of  which  proved  fatal.  Injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  been 
used  in  six  cases  ;  four  recovered,  one  died,  and  in  one  the  result  is  not  known. 
Ligature  of  the  gluteal  artery  without  opening  tlie  sac  has  been  performed  in 
two  cases,  one  of  which  recovered.  Spontaneous  recovery  is  recorded  to  have 
occurred  in  one  case. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Iliac— This  vessel  was  ligatured  for  the  first 
time  in  1812.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Stevens  of  St.  Croix,  on  a 
negress  who  suffered  from  an  aneurism  of  the  nates,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
gluteal  artery,  but  found  after  her  death  three  years  subsequently  to  take  its 
origin  from  the  sciatic.  Stevens  in  this  case  made  an  incision  five  inches  long 
on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  carefully  dissecting  tlirough  the  parietes, 
.separated  the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fossa,  turned  it  on  one  side,  together 
with  the  ureter,  and  passed  a  ligature  round  tlie  artery  witliout  much  diflicult3\ 
Since  that  time  the  operation  has  been  done  sixteen  times  ;  in  six.  cases  vdth. 
success,  by  Arndt,  White,  Mott  (wlio  accidentally  wounded  the  peritoneum), 
vSyme,  Morton,  and  Gallozzi ;  in  ten  cases  unsuccessfully,  by  Atkinson  of  York 
(whose  patient  died  on  the  nineteenth  day,  of  secondary  haemorrhage),  by 
Bigelow,  Toracci,  Kimball,  Altmiiller,  Tiiomas,  J.  K.  Rodgers,  and  Higginson  ; 
and  twice  by  the  Surgeons  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

The  success  that  hasliitherto  attended  this  operation  is  certainly  remarkable, 
when  wo  take  into  couflderation  the  depth  at  which  the  artery  is  situated  and 
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its  great  size  ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that,  although 
in  these  cases  the  patient  runs  the  ordinary  risks  attendant  on  the  ligature  of 
the  larger  pelvic  ai'teries  from  the  exposure  and  handling  of  the  peritoneum, 
yet  he  is  saved  the  danger  resulting  from  the  supervention  of  gangrene  ;  the 
■mastomosis  between  its  branches  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  vessels  being  so 
free,  and  the  course  traversed  by  the  blood  so  short,  that  no  difficulty  can  arise 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  collateral  circulation. 

The  steps  of  tlie  operation  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  requisite  for  the  ligature  of  the  common 
trunk.  When  the  vessel  is  reached,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  the 
external  and  internal  iliac  veins  are  in  close  relation  to  it ;  the  one  being  to 
its  outer  side,  the  other  behind  it.  As  these  vessels  are  large,  and  their  coats 
thin,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  separated  by  the  finger-nail,  or  the 
blmit  end  of  an  aneurism-needle,  before  the  ligature  is  passed  round  the  artery ; 
care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  put  the  vessel  too  much  on  the  stretch  in 
applying  the  ligature,  lest  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  be  ruptured.  As  the  length 
of  the  artery  varies  much,  usually  ranging  between  one  and  two  inches,  and  as 
when  it  is  sbort  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  more  prudent,  and  occasion  less  chance  of  secondary  haemorrhage, 
for  the  Surgeon  to  Ligature  the  common  trunk. 

FEMORAL  AND  POPLITEAL  ANEURISMS. 
"We  have,  in  the  preceding  section,  considered  aneurisms  affecting  the  groin, 
whicli  are  by  no  means  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  Aneurisms  of  the  thigh 
are,  iiowever,  much  less  frequently  met  Avith  ;  but  those  in  the  ham  are  veiy 
commonly  encountered.    Thus,  out  of  551  cases  of  aneurism  recorded  in  the 
British  medical  journals  of  the  present  century.  Crisp  has  found  tliat  137 
affected  the  popliteal,  and  only  66  the  femoral  artery.    Of  these  66,  45  were 
situated  eitlier  in  the  groin  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  21  only  were  truly 
femoral  or  femoro-popliteal.    The  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  aneurism  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  attention  to  its  anatomical  relations.     In  looking  at  the  main  artery  of 
the  lower  extremity,  in  its  course  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  where  it  terminates 
in  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibials,  we  see  that  it  may  be  divided  in  relation 
to  the  muscular  masses  that  surround  it,  into  three  principal  portions:  1.  That 
which  is  situated  between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
sartorius,  which  may  be  considered  inguinal;  2.  That  which  intervenes  between 
this  point  and  the  aperture  in  the  adductor  tendon,  which  may  be  considered 
femoral;  and,  3.  That  division  of  the  vessel  which  corresponds  to  the  ham,  and 
Avhich  may  be  considered  poiplitcal.    Of  tliese  three  divisions,  the  first  and 
last  are  comparatively  superficial,  and,  being  unsujpported  by  miiscle,  readily 
expand ;  while  the  central  portion  of  the  artery  is  closely  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  muscular  masses,  and  is  very  unlilccly  to  be  dilated  into  an  auerrrismal 
timiour.    We  also  find  that  the  inguinal  portion  of  the  vessel  is  closely  and 
firmly  invested  by  a  dense  and  resistant  fibro-areolar  sheath,  and  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  fascia  lata ;  whilst  in  the  popliteal  space  tlie  artery  is  merely 
surrounded  by  tlie  ordinary  areolar  sheath,  and  receives  no  aponeurotic  support. 
This  difference  in  the  connections  of  these  two  parts  of  the  vessel  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  exjilain  the  greater  freiiuency  of  aneurism  in  the  ham  tlian  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Aneurism  of  the  Deep  FemoraIj  Artery  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence; 
indeed,  I  am  ac([uainted  with  five  cases  only.  One  of  these  occurred  in  a 
young  nuin  under  my  care  in  University  College  Hospital  in  lyTO.    There  was 
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a  large  tumour  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  over  which  lay  the  superficial 
lemoral  artery,  pulsating  freely.  Tlie  disease  was  cured  -  by  compression  of 
the  common  lemoral  artery,  hydrate  of  chloral  beint?  given  to  relieve  pain. 
Another  case  is  recorded  by  Bryant  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Cock 
at  Guys  Hospital.  The  aneurism  was  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  deep 
femoral  artery ;  the  external  iliac  was  tied,  but  the  patient  died  nine  weeks 
after  the  operation.    Fig.  308  is  tai^en  from  a  patient  who  died  of  pneumonia 

shortly  after  admission  into  University  College 
Hospital.     On  examination  after  death,  a  large 
tumour  of  the  thigh,  which  had  not  been  very 
closely  examined  during  life,  proved  to  be  a  cir- 
cumscribed aneurism  of  the  deep  femoral  artery. 
Two  cases  are  recorded  by  P.  Marshall  and 
J.  Watson.     In  the  case  which  was  imder  my 
care  in  the  Hospital,  the  disease  was  recog- 
nised by  the  following  signs,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  it.    1.  A  large  tumour  extended  from 
three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  raising  and  slightly  sepa- 
rating the    adductor   muscles   and   the  rectus 
femoris.    2.  All  the  ordinary  aneurismal  signs 
Avere  present  in  this  tumour— the  most  marked 
being  a  peculiarly  loud  and  harsh  bruit,  and 
a  dry  forcible  thrill.    3.  The  superficial  femoral 
artery  could  be  felt  running  over  the  anterior 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  tumour,  but  clear  of, 
and  distinct  from  it.    4.  The  jjulsation  in  the 
popliteal  and  its  divisions  was  strong  and  perfect. 
5.  All  the  aneurismal  signs  ceased  on  compress- 
ing the  common  femoral  artery,  and  returned  on 
removing  the  pressure. 
The  only  disease  with  which  an  aneurism  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  can 
readily  be  confounded  is  pulsating  malignant  tumour  of  the  femur.  The 
diagnosis  from  tliis  must  be  left  to  the  surgical  tact  of  the  practitioner. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  aneurisms,  the  Surgeon  has  the  choice  of  three 
methods ;  viz.,  compression  in  the  groin,  or  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  or 
(.f  the  common  femoral.  If  the  common  femoral  ever  should  be  ligatured  for 
aneurism,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  case  best  suited  for  it.  But°the  choice 
between  the  ligature  of  this  artery  or  of  the  external  iliac  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  Surgeon's  judgment  as  to  the  relative  expediency  of 
either  operation,  and  on  the  height  to  which  the  aneurism  extends  up  the 
groin.  But  neither  artery  should  be  ligatured  until  conii)ression  has  been 
fairly  tried  and  has  failed.  This  may  be  done  digitally  or  by  Carte's  instru- 
inent,  where  tlie  artery  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  especially 
likely  to  succeed  in  aneurism  of  the  profunda,  owing  to  tlie  shortness  of  the 
trunk  and  the  way  in  which  it  breaks  up  into  many  anastomosing  branches. 
Hence  there  is  not  a  free  current  of  blood  passing  from  one  large  vessel  of 
entry  to  another  of  exit,  but,  as  it  is  broken  up  and  lias  to  filter  out  through 
a  number  of  minor  vessels,  its  coagulation  may  readily  be  brought  about.  In 
the  case  treated  by  me,  compression  effected  a  cure  in  twentj'-four  hour.?, 
though  the  aneurism  was  very  large  and  active. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Superficial  Femoral  and  Popliteal  Arteries.— 
-These  commonly  occur  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  are  almost  invari- 


Fig.  308. — Aneurism  of  Deep 
Femoral  Artery. 

1.  Common  Femorul. 

2.  Superficial  Femoral. 

3.  Deep  Femoral. 

4.  Aneurism,  cut  open. 
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ably  met  with  in  males,  being  at  least  twenty  times  more  frequent  in  them 
than  in  women.  Both  sides  are  affected  with  eq;iial  Irequency,  and  occasionally 
at  the  same  time.  According  to  Crisp,  sailors  would  appear  to  be  more  liable 
to  this  variety  of  the  disease  than  any  other  class.  These  aneurisms  are  most 
frequently  sacculated  ;  in  the  ham  they  are  always  so,  but  in  the  thigh  they 
iire  sometimes  tubular. 

SymjJtoms. — The  symptoms  of  Femoral  Aneurism  present  nothing  peculiar  ; 
the  tumour  usually  enlarging  with  considerable  rapidity,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic signs  of  the  disease,  and  assuming  a  pretty  regular  ovoid  shape.  Popliteal 
Aneurism  usually  commences  with  stiffness  and  a  good  deal  of  pain  about  the 
liam  and  knee,  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen  mistaken  for  rheumatism  ; 
there  is  also  a  difficulty  in  straightening  the  limb,  which  is  generally  kept 
semi-flexed.  The  tumoiu'  increases  usually  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  dt&used  ;  these  conditions  will,  however,  materially  depend 
on  the  side  of  the  artery  from  which  it  springs.  When  it  arises  from  the 
anterior  aspect,  next  the  bone,  it  increases  slowly,  being  compressed  by  the  fii'm 
structures  before  it.  In  this  case,  liowever,  there  is  the  great  danger  that,  by 
its  pressure  upon  the  bones  and  knee,  it  may  give  rise  to  caries  and  destruction 
of  the  joint.  When  it  springs  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  artery,  where  it  is 
imcompressed,  it  increases  rapidly,  and  may  speedily  diffuse  itself.  The 
dift'usion  of  an  aneui-ism  in  this  situation  may  take  place  in  two  directions. 
If  it  be  femoro-popLiteal,  it  may  give  way  into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of 
the  thigh,  the  blood  diffusing  itseK  as  high  perhaps  as  Scarpa's  triangle.  When 
it  is  confined  to  the  ham,  it  may  either  give  way  under  the  integuments,  and 
into  tJie  superficial  structures  of  the  Hmb,  or  else  under  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
leg,  wliere  it  wiU  compress  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  and  artery.  In  all  cases, 
the  difiiision  of  popliteal  aneurism  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  gangrene. 

Diagnosis —The  diagnosis  of  popliteal  aneurism  has  to  be  made  from 
chronic  abscess,  from  bursal  enlargements,  and  from  solid  tumours.  In  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  chronic  abscess,  no  serious  difiiculty  can  well  be  experienced  ; 
but  it  may  happen  that,  when  an  aneurism  has  suppurated,  considerable 
difficulty  arises  in  determining  its  true  nature  ;  whether  it  be  merely  an  abscess 
or  not.  On  such  cases  as  these,  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb  AviU  throw  much  light.  Bursal  tumours,  often  of  large  size  and 
multilocular,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  ham  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  any  great  difficulty  in  determining  their  ti-ue  nature,  their  elasticity  and 
roundness,  together  with  their  mobility  and  want  of  pulsation,  being  sufficiently 
indicative  of  their  character.  The  most  serious  diagnostic  difficulty  may  arise 
from  confounding  solidified  aneurisms  of  the  ham  with  solid  tumours,  either  of 
a  sarcomatous  character,  or  springing  from  the  tibia  and  femur ;  and  I  have 
known  one  case  of  aneurism  in  this  condition,  in  which  anqratation  was  per- 
formed on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  solid  tumour  (Fig.  277). 

Treatment.—The  treatment  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurisnr  may  be  con- 
ducted either  by  compression  or  by  ligature,  of  the  vessel  leading  to  the  sac. 
As  a  general  rule,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  compression  should  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  the  ligature  ;  but  yet  cases  may  arise  wlien,  from  the 
failure  of  compression,  or  for  other  reasons,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligature  the 
femoral  artery. 

The  Treatment  by  Com^mssion  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  tliese  aneurisms,  and 
indeed  it  is  to  them  that  it  has  chiefly  been  employed.  I  need,  therefore,  say 
nothing  special  about  it  here,  but  Avould  refer  tlie  reader  to  Chapter  XLI.  for  a 
description  of  tlie  subject. 

Flexion  of  the  knee,  wliich  may  be  considered  a  modification  of  compression 
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is  also  applicable  to  these  cases,  either  alone  or  in  conihination  with  compression 
of  the  main  trunk.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  those  casres  in  Avliicli  the 
aneurism  is  well  in  the  ham. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Femoral. — In  looking  at  the  femoral  artery, 
it  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  common  trunk,  situated  superficially 
between  the  inferior  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  deep 
femoral,  -would  be  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the  application  of  the 
ligature  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  deligation  of  the  vessel  here  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unsuccessful.  This  arises  from  the  shortness  of  the  trunk, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  in  close  proximity  to  the  collateral 
branch  that  will  constitute  the  most  direct  and  immediate  agent  in  the 
anastomosing  supply, — viz.,  tlie  deep  femoral,  so  that  the  internal  coagulum 
would  not  readily  form.  In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  small  inguinal 
branches,  such  as  the  superficial  epigastric  and  circumflex  ilii,  the  superficial 
and  deep  external  pudic,  and  very  commonly  one  of  the  circumflex  arteries  of 
the  thigh,  more  especially  the  internal,  arise  from  the  common  trunk  in  its 
short  course ;  and  these  vessels,  though  small  in  size,  constitute  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  to  the  Surgeon  during  the  operation ;  for,  if  wounded 
near  their  origin,  they  bleed  most  furiously,  and  are  a  cause  of  considerable 
danger  afterwards,  by  interfering  with  the  proper  plugging  of  tlie  vessel  The 
ligature  of  the  common  femoral  has,  however,  several  advocates,  more  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  Dublin  Surgeons.  In  Ireland  the  operation  has  of  late 
years  been  done  nine  times,  for  wound  and  aneurism,  with  six  recoveries  and 
three  deaths.  The  successful  cases  were  as  foUows  :  Porter,  sen.,  three  cases  ; 
G.  H.  Porter,  one;  Smyly,  one;  Macnamara,  one.  The  operation  itself  is  easy, 
and  the  vessel  may  readily  be  reached  either  by  a  vertical  or  a  transverse  incision. 

Of  twelve  recorded  cases,  in  which  this  artery  has  been  tied  for  aneurism,  it 
woiild  appear  that  three  only  succeeded ;  whilst  in  nine  instances  secondary 
hEemorrhage  occurred,  which  proved  fatal  in  three,  and  in  six  was  only  arrested 
by  the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  it  is 
advisable  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  to  have  recourse  to  this  operation  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  surgery,  that  in  all  those  cases  of  aneurism  that  are 
situated  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  in  which  sufficient  space  does  not 
intervene  between  the  giving  off  of  the  deep  femoral  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  sac  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  superficial  femoral,  the  external 
iliac  should  be  tied,  unless  compression  can  be  successfully  employed. 

Ligature  of  the  Superficial  Femoral. — The  superficial  femoral  artery, 
in  its  course  from  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral  to  the  aperture  in  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor,  is  divided  by  the  crossing  of  the  sartorius  muscle  into  two 
portions  of  unequal  length,  Avhich  have  different  relations  to  neighbouring 
structures.  The  upper  division  of  the  artery,  which  lies  above  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  muscle,  is  of  most  interest  to  the  Surgeon,  as  it  is  in  this  part 
of  its  course  that  it  is  invariably  ligatured  in  cases  of  aneurism.  It  is  true  that 
John  Hunter,  in  the  operation  which  he  introduced  for  popliteal  aneurism, 
exposed  and  tied  the  vessel  in  the  lower  tliird  of  the  thigh ;  but  his  example  has 
not  been  followed  by  modern  Surgeons,  on  account  of  tlie  far  greater  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  vessel  here  than  in  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The  superficial 
femoral,  where  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  being  merely  covered  by  the  common 
integument,  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  fascia  lata,  may  be  reached  by  as 
simple  an  operation  as  any  that  the  Surgeon  has  to  perform  for  the  ligature  of  the 
larger  vessels.  The  line  to  the  artery  is  taken  as  follows.  The  Surgeon  marks 
a  point  exactly  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
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the  symphysis  pubis.  From  this  he  draws  a  line  directly  downwards  on  the 
axis  of  the  limb,  which,  if  continued,  would  fall  a  Little  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  middle  of  the  patella.  The  guide  to  the  vessel  is  the  inner  border  of  the 
sartorius  muscle.  The  point  of  selection  for  the  application  of  the  ligature  is 
that  where  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  crossed  by  this  muscle  at  the  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle. 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  (Fig.  309).  An  incision  is  made  in  the 
line  above  indicated,  beginning  two-and-a-half  or  tliree  inches  below  Poupart's 


Fig.  300.— Ligature  of  the  Superficial  Femoml  Artery. 

ligament,  and  carried  directly  downwards  for  thi-ee-and-a-half  or  four  inches. 
The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  fascia  lata,  which  is 
here  very  thin,  is  exposed  and  opened  to  the  same  extent  as  the  incision  in  the 
mteguments  ;  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius  now  comes  into  view,  and  imme- 
diately to  the  inner  side  of,  and  perhaps  slightly  overlapped  by  this,  is  the 
•sheath  of  the  vessels  ;  this  must  now  be  cautiously  opcmcd,  the  long  saphenous 
nerve  being  respected,  and  the  aneurism-needle  iinaimed  passed  between  th(; 
artery  and  vein,  in  close  contact  with  the  former  from  within  outwards,  at 
least  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  should  then  be  threaded  and 
withdrawn,  and  the  ligature  tied.  The  edges  of  the  wound  must  now  be 
brought  into  contact  by  a  couple  of  stitclies  and  two  strips  of  plaster  ;  the  limb 
being  semi-flexed,  somewhat  raised,  laid  on  its  outer  side,  and  wrapped  in 
soft  flannel  or  cotton  wadding.  The  severe  pain  which  is  usually  complained 
of  about  the  knee  after  the  tightening  of  the  ligature  may  best  be  reUevedby  a 
full  dose  of  opium. 

In  this  operation,  there  are  several  points  of  considerable  importance  that 
require  special  attention.  1.  The  incision  should  be  made  directly  in  the 
axis  of  the  limb,  and  especial  care  taken  not  to  incline  it  inwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sartorius.    2.  The  edge  of  the  sartorius  should  be  exposed  to  a 
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limited  extent,  as  the  surest  guide  to  tlie  artery.  3.  In  cutting  down  upon  the 
artery,  the  saphenous  vein,  or  any  parallel  branch,  should  if  possiljle  be  avoided. 
4.  After  the  sheath  has  been  opened,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  a  rather 
large  muscular  branch  is  given  off  Irom  the  artery  at  about  the  part  where  it 
was  intended  to  ligature  it  ;  if  so,  this  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as 
any  small  veins  that  cross  the  main  trunk  in  this  situation.  5.  The  ligature 
should  be  applied  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  Ligament,  so  that  suffi- 
cient space  may  intervene  between  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral,  which  is 
usually  from  one  or  two  inches  below  the  crural  arch,  and  the  point  deligated, 
to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  proper  coagulum  in  the  vessel.  It  has,  indeed, 
happened  that  the  ligature  has  been  placed  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral,  without  any  injurious  consequences  resulting. 
The  proper  point,  however,  for  the  deligatiou  of  the  artery  is  that  indicated, 
which  is  usually  the  very  spot  at  wliich  the  sartorius  crosses  it ;  though,  if 
this  muscle  be  very  broad,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  it  to  the  outer  side, 
and  tie  the  vessel  below  it.  6.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  behind  and  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery.  It  is  best  avoided  by  passing  the  needle  from  within  outwards  between 
the  two  vessels  ;  the  umer  side  of  the  sheath  being  at  the  same  time  put  upon 
the  stretch  by  drawing  upon  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  In  passing  the  needle, 
its  end  should  be  kept  very  close  to  the  artery,  and  made  to  circle  round  it. 
The  vein  is  generally  perforated  by  dipping  the  needle  too  deeply,  and  losiug 
the  contact  between  it  and  the  artery.  After  the  needle  has  been  brought 
lip  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  a  small  portion  of  the  sheath  will  some- 
times be  found  to  be  pushed  up  by  it ;  this  must  be  divided  by  being  carefuUy 
touched  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  when  the  needle  may  be  carried  round 
the  vessel. 

Results.— lAg?Ax\T:e.  of  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism  is  an 
operation  that  has  been  so  frequently  performed,  that  Sui-geons  seldom  think 
of  recording  cases  of  this  description,  imless  they  present  complications  or 
sequelae  of  unusual  interest  or  severity  ;  hence,  but  little  importance  can  be 
attached  to  any  statistical  deductions  from  reported  cases  as  to  the  fatality  of 
this  operation,  although  they  may  serve  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  proportion 
maintained  between  the  different  accidents,  such  as  hemorrhage,  gangrene, 
&c.,  that  follow  it.  That  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  is  attended 
with  more  success  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  large  trunks,  can  admit  of 
no  doubt.  This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  experience  of 
Surgeons,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  published  cases,  even  without 
making  allowance  for  the  probability  of  more  of  the  imsuccessful  than  suc- 
cessful having  been  recorded.  Thus  of  110  instances,  collected  by  Crisp,  in 
which  the  femoral  artery  had  been  ligatured  for  popliteal  aneurism,  only  twelve 
are  reported  to  have  died  ;  amongst  these,  four  deaths  occurred  by  secondary 
hgemorrhage,  three  by  gangrene,  and  the  others  by  phlebitis,  tetanus,  chest- 
disease,  &c.  Higlier  rates  of  mortality  are,  however,  given  by  other  authors  ; 
thus,  Nonis  states  that  nearly  one  in  four  die  after  this  operation  ;  Hutclunson 
finds  that  of  tliirty-three  cases  operated  on  in  London,  ten  were  fatal,  five  deaths 
resulting  from  gangrene. 

Accidents.— Wound  of  the  Femoral  Vein  is  without  doubt  the  most  serious 
accident  that  can  happen  in  the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  and  is  one  of  which  there  is  especial  risk  when  recourse  is 
had  to  this  operation  for  aneurism  ;  as  in  this  disease  tlie  fine  areolar  tissue 
which  naturally  connects  the  two  vessels  often  becomes  tluckened  and  indu- 
rated, in  consequence  of  inflammatory  action  having  extended  upwards  from 
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Ihe  sac  to  the  sheatli  of  the  vessels.  It  is  best  avoided  by  passing  the  needle 
in  the  way  that  has  been  already  recommended,  Irom  within  outwards,  and 
rotating  close  ronnd  the  artery,  unarmed  and  without  the  employment  of 
force.  This  accident  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  there  being  but  very  few 
instances  on  record  in  which  patients  have  survived  it ;  death  usually  resulting 
from  diffuse  plilebitis,  or  the  supervention  of  gangrene.  The  true  cause  of 
the  fatal  result  in  these  cases  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hadwen,  who  showed 
that,  when  the  vein  is  wounded  by  the  aneurism  needle,  it  is  transfixed  at 
two  points,  between  which  the  thread  is  drawn  across  ;  and  when  this  is  tied, 
a  segment  of  the  vein  is  necessarily  included  with  the  artery  in  the  noose.  It  is 
this  inclusion  of  the  ligatiire  within  a  portion  of  the  vein,  where  it  acts  like  a 
seton,  and  keeps  up  constant  irritation,  that  occasions  diffuse  inflammation  in 
the  interior  of  the  vessel;  and  it  is  conseq^iiently  this  circumstance,  and  not 
the  mere  wound  of  the  vein,  that  determines  the  great  fatality  of  this  peculiar 
accident.  Guided  by  this  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  injury,  the  indications 
in  its  treatment  become  obvious.  They  consist  in  removing  the  ligature  at 
once,  and  thus,  by  taking  away  the  main  source  of  irritation,  converting  the 
wound  into  a  simple  puncture  of  the  vessel,  which  readily  assumes  adhesive 
action.  The  Surgeon  should,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  accident  is  perceived, 
withdraw  the  ligatiire,  and,  opening  the  sheath  aboi^t  half-an-incli  higher  up, 
I'e-apply  it  to  the  artery  there.  The  ha3morrhage  from  the  x^^mctured  vein 
readily  ceases  on  the  application  of  a  compress. 

The  occurrence  of  Sccondcmj  Hcemorrhage  after  the  ligature  of  the  super- 
ficial femoral  is  a  troul^lesome  accident,  and  one  in  which  the  Surgeon,  to 
use  Fergusson's  expression,  "will  most  assuredly  find  himself  in  an  eventful 
dilemma;  "and  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  his  line  of  action  should  have 
been  well  considered  beforehand,  as  he  may  not  have  much  time  to  spai'e  for 
reflection  when  such  an  event  takes  place.  In  cases  of  this  kind  four  lines  of 
treatment  present  themselves,  viz. :  the  employment  of  pressure  ;  ligature  of 
the  vessel  at  a  higher  point ;  deligation  of  the  bleeding  arteries  in  the  wound  ; 
or  amputation  of  the  limb. 

Pressure  may  be  applied  by  placing  a  graduated  compress  of  lint  or  com- 
pressed sponge,  saturated  in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  over  the  bleeding 
orifice,  and  fixing  it  there  firmly  by  a  horse-shoe  tourniquet.  This  means, 
although  extremely  uncertain,  occasionally  succeeds  ;  should  it  not  do  so 
however,  and  bleeding  recur  a  second  time,  it  is  useless  to  continue  it,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  the  haemorrhage  will  continue  until  the  patient  is 
worn  out. 

Lifjahire  of  the  superficial  femoral  at  a  higher  point,  or,  if  the  arteiy  have  been 
tied  too  high  for  this,  the  deligation  of  the  common  femoral  or  of  the  external 
iliac,  presents  itself  as  a  probable  means  of  arresting  the  hcemorrhage.  Such  an 
operation,  however,  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  has,  I  believe,  invariably  been 
followed  by  gangrene.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  limb  would 
not  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  after  tlie  ligature  of  the  external  iliac, 
whether  the  superficial  femoral  had  been  previoiisly  tied  or  not ;  the  ana- 
stomosing channels  remaining  the  same  in  either  case.  But  in  reality  it  is 
not  so  ;  for,  although  the  blood  might  find  its  way  through  the  epigastric, 
the  circumflex  ilii,  the  gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries,  into  the  deep  femoral  and 
its  branches,  yet  from  this  point  the  difficulty  of  its  transmission  through  the 
limb  would  be  materially  increased.  If  the  superficial  femoral  be  open,  it 
serves  as  a  direct  and  easy  channel  for  the  conveyance,  to  tlie  vessels  of 
the  leg  and  foot,  of  the  blood  brought  by  the  anastomoses.  But  when  the 
superficial  femoral  is  tied,  this  blood  nmst  find  its  way  through  a  second 
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chain  of  anastomosing  vessels —tliose  intervening  l)etween  the  branches  of 
the  deep  femoral  and  the  articular  arteries  of  the  knee;  and  here  the  real 
difficnlty  would  arise,  its  impulse  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
obstruction  to  its  passage  through  these  small  channels,  which  might  not 
improbably  be  still  further  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism. 
Should  the  anastomosing  circulation  be  sufficiently  free  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  the  limb,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  recun-ent  blood  would 
escape  from  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  and  thus  keep  up  the  haBmorrhage 
exactly  as  in  case  of  wound.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  femoral  arterv 
in  a  case  of  secondary  haBinorrhage  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  is  in 
very  much  the  same  condition  as  an  artery  which  has  been  wounded,  and 
in  wliich  the  bleeding,  having  been  suppressed  for  some  days,  has  returned 
with  violence  :  and  I  think  the  best  course  for  the  Surgeon  to  pursue  is 
the  same  practice  that  he  would  follow  in  the  event  of  secondary  hajmor- 
rhage  occurring  from  a  wounded  vessel,  viz.,  to  cut  down  u'pon  the  bleeding 
part  and  apphj  a  ligature  to  it.  That  such  an  operation  is  surronnded 
with  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted  ;  yet  none  would  present  themselves 
that  care  and  skill  might  not  overcome.  The  Surgeon  would  certamly  have 
to  cut  into  a  part  infiltrated  with  blood,  in  which  the  different  tissues  could 
not  readily  be  distinguished,  and  the  vessel  when  reached  would  be  found  to 
be  soft,  friable,  and  granulating  ;  yet,  by  free  dissection  above  and  below  the 
wound,  a  portion  of  it  might  at  last  be  exposed,  where  its  coats  would  hold 
a  ligature  ;  or  should  this  not  be  found,  the  wound  might  be  firmly  plugged 
from  the  bottom  with  compressed  sponge  ;  or  the  bleeding  aperture  mighTbe 
touched  mth  the  actual  cautery.  Should  these  means  fail,  it  would,  I  think, 
be  safer  to  amputate  the  limh,  than  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  in 
any  other  way. 

Gangrene  of  the  Limh  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  source  of  danger  after 
ligatiire  of  the  femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism.  It  seldom  occurs, 
however,  unless  the  tumour  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  have  become 
diffused,  or  otherwise  interfere  seriously  with  the  circulation  through  the 
limb.^  I  have,  however,  seen  it  follow  the  operation  where  the  popliteal 
aneurism  had  not  attained  a  larger  size  than  that  of  an  orange  ;  but,  in  this 
case,  there  was  much  oedema  of  the  Hmb,  and  congestion  of  the  veins,  before 
the  operation  ;  and,  on  examination  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the  popliteal 
yem  had  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.  The  gangrene  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  prevented  by  the  treatment  that  has  been  pointed  out  at 
page  239,  Vol.  I.  When  it  has  fairly  declared  itself,  there  is  necessarily  no 
resource  left  but  amputation,  and  tliis  operation  is  sufficiently  successful ;  for  I 
•find  that  of  fourteen  cases  in  which  it  was  done,  there  were  ten  recoveries,  and 
but  four  deaths.  ' 

The  Return  of  Pulsation  in  the  Sac  after  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism 
is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  yet  it  has  been  met  with  in  some 
instances,  and  Secondary  Aneurism  has  also  been  found  in  this  situation.  In 
these  cases  the  patient  should  be  put  upon  a  careful  dietetic  plan,  the 
limb  be  kept  elevated  and  at  rest,  and  pressure  applied  by  means  of  a 
compress  and  bondage,  or  a  horse-shoe  tourniquet.  In  this  way  cures  have 
been  effected  by  Wishart,  Turner,  Briggs,  and  Listen.  In  conjunction  with 
such  treatment,  or  in  the  event  of  its  not  sufficing,  the  compression  of 
the  common  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  pubic  bone  would  in  all 
probability  effect  a  cure.  Should  it  not  do  so,  and  tlie  tumour  continue 
to  increase,  threatening  to  suppui-ate,  or  to  occasion  gangrene,  amputation 
would  be  the  sole  resource. 
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The  External  Iliac  Artery  may  require  to  be  tied  in  cases  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  wlien  the  superficial  and  common  femorals  are  so  diseased  as  not  to 
admit  the  ligature.  TJiis  occurred  once  to  me.  A  gentleman  who  had  lost  the 
left  foot  and  leg  from  spontaneous  gangrene,  became  two  years  afterwards  the 
subject  of  a  large  popliteal  anei;rism  in  the  other  leg.  As  compression  failed, 
it  was  decided  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral.  On  cutting  down  on  tlie  vessel 
the  coats  were  found  so  diseased,  the  artery  itself  being  cylindricaUy  dilated 
and  slightly  aneurismal,  that  the  operation  was  abandoned ;  and,  as  the  common 
femoral  felt  dilated  and  almost  nncompressible  from  calcification  of  its  coats,  it 
Avas  decided  to  tie  the  external  iliac.  This  I  did  with  the  able  assistance  of  Sir 
W.  Fergusson,  at  a  somewhat  high  point,  the  vessel  being  somewhat  dilated  and 
calcified  lower  down.  Pulsation  recurred  in  the  tumour  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  collateral  circulation  being  very  free,  and  tlie  patient  died  of 
secondary  hfemorrliage  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

Double  Popliteal  Aneurism. — In  cases  of  this  kind  the  artery  has  been 
occasionally  ligatured  with  advantage  on  both  sides,  either  simultaneously, 
or,  with  more  safety,  consecutively.  But  these  cases  appear  to  me  especially 
adapted  for  the  employment  of  pressure,  so  as  to  avoid  that  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  the  circidation  which  is  certain  to  ensue  when  one  vessel  is 
ligatured,  and  which  may  act  injuriously  upon  the  opposite  aneurism.  Wlien 
the  popliteal  aneurism  is  conjoined  with  a  similar  disease  in  the  groin,  ligatiu'e 
of  tlie  external  iliac  is  the  proper  course  to  piu'sue,  and  will  effect  a  cure  of 
both  aff'ections. 

Diffused  Popliteal  Aneurism. — When  a  circumscribed  popliteal  aneurism 
suddenly  becomes  diffused,  the  patient  is  seized  with  faintness  or  sickness, 
wdth  pain,  numbness,  and  a  hot  trickling  sensation  in  tlie  limb,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  falls  at  the  same  time  tJiat  its  bulk  increases,  and  the  integu- 
ment assumes  a  white,  shining,  mottled  appearance,  with  more  or  less  pui-plish 
discoloration.  Tliis  condition  usually  occurs  after  a  cii'cumscribed  aneurism 
has  existed  in  the  ham  for  some  weeks  or  months,  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
some  sudden  exertion.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  disease  appears  to  have 
been  difiused  from  tlie  very  first,  the  coats  having  given  way,  and  extra- 
vasation having  taken  place  into  tlie  ai'eolar  tissue  of  the  limb,  without  the 
previous  consolidation  of  the  parts  around  the  artery,  or  any  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  a  sac.  In  these  cases  the  extravasation  into  the  limb  may  either 
be  conjoined  with  much  ccdema  ;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  ham,  and  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  or  may  extend  downwards 
imder  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  When  the  patient  comes  under  the  observation 
of  the  Surgeon,  the  tumour  is  found  to  be  solid,  elastic,  and  irregular,  without 
pulsation  or  bmit  ;  the  limb  ccdematous,  cold,  and  congested.  The  diagnosis 
of  this  form  of  aneurism  is  often  extremely  diificult,  and  there  is  great  danger 
of  confounding  it  with  simple  extravasation  into  the  calf,  with  abscess,  or, 
possibly,  with  malignant  tumour  of  the  leg. 

Treatment. — The  danger  attending  on  popliteal  aneurism  is  greatly  increased 
by  its  becoming  diffused.  In  these  circumstances  the  ligature  of  the  artery 
usually  affords  but  a  slender  prospect  of  success,  the  collateral  vessels  being  so 
compressed  and  choked  l)y  the  pressure  of  the  effused  blood  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  circulation  being  carried  on  through  them  ;  hence,  in  many  of  these  cases, 
the  only  resource  left  to  the  Surgeon  is  to  amputate  the  limb. 

Amputation  for  Diffused  Popliteal  Aneurism. — The  question  of 
Amputation  in  cases  of  diffused  popliteal  aneurism  is  not  very  easily  sub- 
mitted to  any  very  positive  or  definite  rules,  except  where  the  im])ending 
gangrene  is  so  evident  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt.     There  are,  however 
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certain  general  considerations  that  may  guide  tlie  Surgeon  in  deciding  on 
this  point. 

1.  In  some  cases,  the  sac  has  either  given  way  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  or 
else  its  walls,  having  become  thin  and  expanded,  are  yielding  rapidly  under 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  becoming  confused  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
Here  we  should  ligature  the  artery  without  delay  ;  for  although  it  is  but 
seldom  that  a  limb  can  be  saved  when  once  the  blood  has  become  infiltrated 
into  the  general  areolar  tissue,  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  a  fortunate  occvir- 
rence  may  happen. 

2.  In  other  instances  the  aneurism  has  not  from  the  first  been  very  distinctly 
circumscribed.  It  has  followed  the  infliction  of  some  mechanical  injury,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  has  acquired  a  considerable  size,  without 
definite  or  distinct  limitation,  being  solid  or  but  little  compressible.  Such  a 
case  as  this  can  scarcely  be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  a  diffused  aneurism  ; 
but  yet,  if  by  circumscribed  we  mean  that  the  blood  is  contained  in  a  defined 
cyst  with  walls,  it  scarcely  complies  with  such  a  definition,  the  fluid  blood 
being  rather  prevented  from  escaping  widely  by  a  temporary  barrier  of  coagula 
entangled  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  part,  and  the  vessel  being  exten- 
sively ruptured  or  completely  torn  across.  Here  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
having  recourse  to  compression  or  ligature  with  a  good  prospect  of  success. 

3.  When  the  ham  is  occupied  by  a  large,  rapidly  increasing  tumour,  extend- 
ing perh9,ps  some  way  down  the  calf  and  up  the  thigh,  and  encroaching  on  the 
knee,  the  skin  covering  it  being  more  or  less  discoloured,  there  being  no 
pulsation  perceptible  in  the  tibial  arteries,  and  the  veins  of  tlie  limb  being 
lull  and  even  somewhat  congested,  the  foot  cedematous  and  several  degrees  in 
temperature  below  that  of  the  opposite  limb,  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a 
decision  is  considerable. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  I  think  that  the  existence  or  absence  of  distensile 
pulsation  is  a  circumstance  of  very  great  importance,  and  may  serve  to  guide 
the  Surgeon. 

If  there  be  distinct  impulse  of  a  distending  character,  which  can  be  arrested 
by  compression  of  the  femoral  artery,  with  some  duninution  of  the  size  of  the 
tumour,  it  is  evident  that  blood  is  being  transmitted  through  the  sac,  and  that 
this  contains  some  fluid  blood.  In  these  circumstances  it  will,  when  the  artery 
is  tied,  subside  to  a  considerable  extent,  thus  allowing  more  space  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  collateral  circulation ;  and  it  would  be  but  right  to  give  the 
l^atient  the  chance  of  preserving  his  limb  by  ligaturing  the  vessel. 

If,  however,  the  tumour  have,  from  the  very  first  time  when  it  attracted  the 
patient's  notice,  been  more  or  less  solid  and  incompressible ;  and,  though  it 
may  at  an  early  period  have  pulsated,  if  this  pulsation  have  suddenly  ceased, 
the  aneurism  at  the  same  time  having  undergone  rapid  and  great  increase  of 
bulk  with  mucli  tension  and  lividity  of  the  integuments,  oedema  and  coldness 
of  the  limb,  with  a  tendency  perhaps  to  vesication  and  iilceration  of  the  skin 
covering  the  tumour,  there  is  no  resource  left  but  amputation. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  aneurism  may  become  diffused, 
and  extensively  so,  without  any  very  great  change  in  the  shaj^e  and  size  of  the 
limb.  It  is  only  when  the  sac  ruptures  in  such  a  position  that  the  blood  is 
effused  into  tlie  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb  or  under  the  skin,  that  much 
tension  of  the  integuments  and  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  part  take  place. 

4.  When  a  rupture  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  sac  that  is  more  deeplj'  seated,  the 
blood  is  extravasated  underneath  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  is  liound  do-vra 
by  this  and  by  tlie  superincumbent  muscles;  and  disorganisation  of  tlie  interior 
of  the  limb  may  be  the  result,  without  much,  if  (my,  change  in  its  bulk  or  in 
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the  colour  of  the  iuteguinents,  but  Avith  excessive  deeply  seated  pain.  There 
must  always  he  considerable  risk,  in  such  a  case  as  tliis,  of  confounding  the 
arterial  disease  "with  solid  tumour ;  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  case,  and  more  particularly  to  the  existence 
or  absence  of  pulsation  at  this  period.    Indeed,  the  existence  or  absence  of 
pulsation  in  these  cases  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  ti-eatmeut.    The  pulsation  may  have  ceased  in  a  case  of  diffused 
l^opliteal  aneurism,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  that  has  been  extravasated 
being  so  confined  and  bound  down  by  the  fascia  and  muscles  under  which  it  is 
effused,  that  it  compresses  or  seals  the  mouth  of  the  artery  leading  into  the  sac, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest  the  passage  of  blood  through  it,  either  wholly  or 
so  that  it  enters  in  a  feeble  stream  of  iusufiicieut  force  to  communicate  impulse 
to  the  fluid  that  has  been  extravasated  into  the  limb.    This  pressure  may,  as  in 
the  case  of  which  an  illustration  has  been  given  (Fig.  277),  be  confined  to  the 
deep  parts  of  the  limb,  and  not  give  rise  to  much,  if  any,  general  tension  of  it, 
the  blood  being  confined  below  the  deep  fascia,  where  it  communicates  the 
sensation  of  a  hard,  solid,  elastic  tumora-  devoid  of  pulsation.   Attention  should 
consequently  not  be  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  state  of  general  tension  of 
the  surface  of  a  limb,  as  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  parts  beneath :  but  the  Surgeon  should  rather  look  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pulsation.    If  pulsation  still  exist,  the  blood  continues  to  find  its 
way  into  the  sac,  and  most  probably  throiigh  it,  the  tension  of  the  parts  not 
having  yet  reached  its  maximum.    If  there  be  no  pulsation,  he  may  be  sure 
that  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  diffused  anemism  has  ceased  in  consequence 
of  compression  exercised  on  the  mouth  of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  by  the  tense 
condition  of  the  surroimding  and  enveloping  tissues  re-acting  on  the  mass  of 
blood  effused  beneath  them.    In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  the  vitality  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  blood  that  may  find 
its  way  through  the  anastomosing  ohannels ;  and  this  may,  if  the  tension  of 
the  limb  be  not  general,  the  extravasation  being  confined  below  the  deep  fascia, 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.    If  surgical  interference  be  delayed  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  deep  fascia  wiU  soon  give  way  by  rupture  or  ulceration,  and  the 
blood  will  be  infiltrated  into  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb ;  and  then, 
by  compressing  those  collateral  branches  that  have  hitherto  maintained  a  feeble 
circulation  in  it,  will  infallibly  occasion  gangrene.    If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  re- 
course be  had  to  ligature  of  the  main  artery,  the  anastomosing  circulation,  which 
may  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  feeble  vitality  in  the  leg  and  foot, 
will  be  so  much  interfered  with  that  gangrene  of  the  limb  inevitably  ensues. 
The  only  resource,  therefore,  that  is  left  in  these  cases  is  to  amputate  at  once, 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  be  saved  the  shock  of  tlie  constitutional  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  the  setting  in  of  mortification,  as  well  as  the  pain  and 
risk  of  a  previous  unnecessary  operation. 

5.  When  gangrene  threatens,  the  leg  and  foot  having  become  cold,  the  skin 
being  either  pule,  tallowy,  and  mottled,  or  discoloured,  of  a  purplish  hue,  \vith 
perhaps  vesications  and  much  ccdenui,  whether  the  ligature  have  been  previously 
applied  to  tlie  femoral  artery  or  not,  or  whatever  the  condition  of  the  aneurism 
may  be,  whether  circumscribed  or  difi'used,  the  patient  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  ultimate  recovery  by  having  the  limb  removed  at  once  above  the  knee. 
The  part  at  wliich  ami)utatiou  should  be  performed  in  these  cases  is  a  jioint 
deserving  coiisideraticm.  If  the  J'emoral  arteiy  liave  been  ligatured,  the  tliiidi 
should  be  amputated  on  a  level  with  tlie  ligature,  the  artery  being  cut  just 
aljove  this.  In  this  way  tlie  double  risk  which  the  patient  would  otherwise  run 
ol'  secondary  hccmorrhagc;  from  the  scat  of  the  ligature,  as  well  as  from  the  face 
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of  the  stump,  Avill  be  reduced  to  a  single  chance  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stump. 
If  the  amputation  he  the  primary  operation,  it  shouhl  he  done  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh,  provided  the  extravasation  he  confined  to  helow  the  knee  ; 
or  higher  up,  if  the  effused  hlood  have  extended  above  this  joint. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  TIBIAL  AETERIES. 

Aneimsms  of  the  Tibial  Arteries  are  extremely  rare,  except  as  the  result  of 
wound,  yet  they  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  and  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  is  a  preparation  of  a  small  aneurism  of  the  posterior  tibial.  These 
arteries  sometimes,  however,  require  ligature  either  for  injury  or  for  disease. 

Ligature  of  the  Tibial  Arteries. — The  Posterior  Tibial  Arteri/  may  be 
tied  in  two  parts  of  its  course  ;  either  behind  the  ankle  or  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  The  line  of  direction  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  from  a  point  about 
one  inch  below  the  knee,  and  equidistant  from  the  two  sides  of  the  limb,  to 
a  point  one  fijiger's  breadth  behind  the  internal  malleolus.  Behind  the  ankle 
it  may  be  reached  by  making  a  semilimar  incision  three  inches  long,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  towards  which  its  con- 
cavity should  look.  After  dividing  the  integument  and  superficial  fascia,  the 
deep  fascia,  which  is  usually  single,  but  may  be  double,  must  be  laid  open  ; 
this  closely  invests  the  vessel,  nerve,  and  tendons  in  this  situation  ;  under  it 
the  artery  will  be  found  accompanied  by  two  veins,  from  which  it  must  be 
separated  before  the  ligature  is  passed.  Anterior  to  the  vessel,  and  nearer  the 
bone,  are  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  communis  and  tibialis  posticus 
muscles  ;  behind,  are  the  nerve  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  j)roprius  poUicis. 

In  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  should  be  tied  only  for 
wound  in  that  situation.  In  such  circumstances  no  regular  operation  can 
be  performed,  but  an  incision  of  sufiicient  length,  taking  the  wound  for  its 
centre,  should  be  made  through  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  parallel  to  their 
fibres,  when,  after  these  liave  been  cut  through,  the  deep  fascia  will  be  exposed. 
This  must  next  be  opened,  wlien  the  artery  will  be  found  accompanied  by  its 
veins,  and  having  the  nerve  to  the  outer  side.  From  the  depth  at  which  the 
vessel  is  situated,  and  the  free  incisions  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  through 
muscular  parts,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  apply  the  ligature  in  this  situation. 
The  latter  steps  of  the  operation  may  be  much  facilitated  by  flexing  the  leg  on 
the  thigh,  and  extending  the  foot  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles. 

Tlie  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  may  be  tied  in  several  situations  ;  but,  like  the 
posterior  tibial,  it  should  not  be  ligatured  in  the  upper  or  middle  parts  of  the 
leg,  except  for  injury.  The  difficulties  of  the  operation  are  lessened  as  the 
ankle  is  approached,  where  the  artery  becomes  superficial,  and  may  easily  be 
secured.  The  line  of  direction  of  tlie  anterior  tibial  artery  is  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  exactly  midway  between  the  two 
malleoli ;  and  the  course  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  from  this  point  to 
the  cleft  between  the  first  two  toes. 

In  tlie  upper  thii-d  of  the  leg  the  artery  lies  deeply  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  extensor  communis  digitorum  muscles,  surrounded  by  veins,  and 
having  its  nerve  to  the  outside.  If  it  be  ever  found  necessary  to  tie  it  in  this 
situation,  the  incision  requisite  to  expose  it  should  be  made  at  least  four  or 
five  inches  in  length  ;  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  ]iot  to  cut  into  the 
muscular  substance,  but  to  open  the  iirst  intermuscular  space  to  the  outside  of 
the  tibia,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  vessel  will  be  fovmd.  In  the  middle  third 
of  the  leg,  the  artery  will  be  found  between  the  tibialis  nnticus  and  tlie  extensor 
proprius  pollicis  ;  it  is  best  reached  here  by  keeping  well  to  the  outside  of  the 
tibialis  anticus. 
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The  Arteria  Dorsalis  Pedis  may  be  felt  pulsating,  and  may  readily  be 
secured,  as  it  runs  forward  from  the  ankle-joint  to  reach  the  simce  between  the 
first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  lying  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
poUicis  and  that  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  by  the  inner  tendon  of  which 
it  is  crossed  at  its  lower  part. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OEGANS  OF  SUPPOKT  AND 

MOTION. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


DISEASES  OF  BONE. 


PERIOSTITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Periosteum  is  of  common  occurrence  as  a  result  of 
injuries,  as  a  natural  process  dependent  on  disease  of  the  subjacent  bone,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  syphilis  and  rheumatism.  It  often  affects  the  membrane 
covering  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  and  very  commonly  the  articular  end,  becoming 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  joint.  When  it  is  acute,  the 
membrane  becomes  thickened,  soft,  and  vascular,  and  loosens  from  the  sub- 
jacent bone.  When  chronically  inflamed,  the  periosteum  becomes  thickened 
by  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter  within  and  beneath  it,  and  the  subjacent  bone 
usually  participates  in  the  changes,  undergoing  hypertrophy  and  induration, 
constituting  a  node  (Vol.  I.,  p.  662).  In  some  cases,  but  rarely,  death  of  the 
layer  of  the  bone  immediately  subjacent  to  the  affected  membrane  takes  place, 
leacling  then  to  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  a  subperiosteal  abscess. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  periostitis  consist  of  a  hai-d,  elongated,  but 
somewhat  puffy  swelling  without  cutaneous  discoloration— a  node— not 
distinctly  circumscribed,  and  attended  by  much  pain  in  the  part,  especially  at 
night,  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  affection,  the  free 
application  of  leeches,  with  hot  fomentations,  and  the  administration  of  calomel 
and  opium,  wUl  arrest  the  disease,  and  give  relief  to  the  patient.  In  the  more 
chronic  form,  the  continued  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  -will 
take  down  the  swelling,  remove  the  nocturnal  pains,  and  materially  improve 
the  local  condition  of  the  part.  In  those  cases  of  periostitis  which  are  of 
a  syphilitic  character,  iodide  of  potassium  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as 
a  specific.  Added  to  this,  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  and  repeated 
blistering  will  be  of  essential  service.  If  there  be  much  tliickening  the  parts 
suffer  from  the  tension  of  the  structures  ;  here  considerable  relief  AviU  be 
afforded  by  the  free  division  of  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone,  either 
through  the  skin  or  subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  tenotome  slid  under  it. 

OSTEITIS. 

Inflammation  of  Bone,  or  Osteitis,  in  by  far  tlie  greater  majoiity  of  cases  is 
an  idiopathic  disease  of  a  strumous  character,  occurring  in  cliildren  or  youu" 
people,  affecting  the  cancellous  ends  of  long  bones  or  tlie  tarsal  bones,  directly 
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occasioned  by  some  slight  injuiy,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  by  tlie 
deterioration  of  health,  that  occurs  as  a  sequence  of  scarlatina  or  measles.  It  is, 
however,  possible  for  it  to  occur  independently  of  any  strumous  taint,  as  the 
result  simply  of  injury,  whether  produced  by  accident  or  by  surgical  operation. 

Pathology. — Wlien  a  portion  of  bone  is  inflamed,  the  periosteum  and  medul- 
lary membrane  participate  in  the  morbid  action,  and,  together  with  the  affected 
osseous  structure,  become  highly  vascular ;  at  the  same  time  the  inflamed 
bone  becomes  enlarged  and  softened,  partly  in  consequence  of  changes  induced 
in  its  organic  constituents,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  cancellated 
structm'e  becoming  expanded  from  interstitial  absorption ;  the  cancelli  being 
filled  with  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid.  The  compact  structure  of  inflamed  bone 
undergoes  a  peculiar  kind  of  laminated  expansion,  so  that  a  section  of  it 
presents  an  apjaearance  of  concentric  parallel  layers.  When  tlie  inflammation 
is  chronic,  its  character  wiE  vary  according  as  it  is  strumous  or  not.  When  it 
is  strumous,  the  bone  is  expanded,  softened,  and  reddened.  This  form  is  often 
seen  on  ends  of  long  bones,  especially  the  tibia.  When  traumatic,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  when  occurring  in  a  healthy  subject,  the  bone  becomes  very 
dense,  indurated,  and  compact ;  looking  and  cutting  more  like  ivory  than 
ordinary  bone.  In  these  cases  the  medullary  canal  becomes  closed  by  deposit 
of  new  and  hard  bone  ;  and  if  the  bone  have  been  cut  short,  as  on  the  end  of  a 
stump,  it  will  become  smooth  and  rounded.  Sometimes  considerable  elonga- 
tion without  much  or  any  thickening  will  take  place.  I  have  seen,  as  the 
result  of  chronic  osteitis,  the  tibia  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  longer 
than  its  fellow. 

Symptoms.- — The  symptoms  of  osteitis  consist  of  enlargement  of  the  aflected 
bone,  with  deeply  seated  pain  and  great  tenderness  in  the  limb  :  the  pain,  as  in 
periostitis,  is  greatly  increased  at  night,  and,  when  the  disease  is  clu'onic,  is  much 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Tkbatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  cases,  our  principal  reKance 
must  be  on  local  leecHng,  with  hot  fomentations,  poultices,  and  opium.  In 
the  more  chronic  form  of  the  affection,  when  the  bone  has  become  tliickened 
and  enlarged,  nothing  of  a  curative  kind  can  be  adopted ;  and  tlie  only  remedy 
consists  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  the  relief  of  the  pain, 
with  perhaps  the  occasional  application  of  leeches.  Should  these  means  fail 
in  giving  relief,  and  the  pain  continue  of  an  excessively  distressing  and 
persistent  character,  I  have  for  many  years  past  j^ractised  the  follo^\ang 
operation  of  linear  osteotomy.  An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made 
dii'ectly  down  on  the  inflamed  bone,  being  carried  through  the  periosteum,  so 
that  the  scalpel  grates  iipon  the  bone.  By  means  of  a  Hey's  saw  this  cut  is 
extended  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  as  far  as  the  medullary  canal,  or 
deeply  into  its  cancellous  tissue.  Some  bleeding  occurs,  but  it  can  always  be 
arrested  by  position  and  pressure.    The  wound  is  then  closed. 

When  osteitis  tends  to  harden  and  consolidate  tlie  bone,  there  is  no  danger 
connected  with  this  condition  ;  but  it  often  becomes  distressing  from  the  severity 
of  the  tension  and  nocturnal  pain  accomj^anying  it. 

AVhen  osteitis  is  of  the  strumous  character,  there  is  gi'eat  danger  of  its 
terminating  either  in  caries  or  in  chronic  suppui'ation  of  the  affected  portion 
of  bone. 

In  either  case  an  early,  deep,  and  free  incision,  by  linear  osteotomy,  should 
be  made  into  the  inflamed  bone.  Nothing  relieves  the  tensive  pain  so 
effectually  as  this,  and  nothing  stops  so  decidedly  the  tendency  to  secondary 
mischief,  whether  in  the  form  of  caries  or  of  abscess.  In  this  way  tension  is 
taken  oil';  and  the  pain,  which  appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  compression  of 
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inflamed  boue  by  its  ovm  condensed  stnicture,  is  at  once  relieved.  This  means 
is  especially  applicable  to  osseous  nodes  on  tlie  tibia  or  the  long  bones,  or  to 
chronic  osteitis  of  the  head,  and  is  a  far  less  severe  mode  of  treatment  than 
trephining  the  bone,  which  has  occasionally  been  adopted  in  such  cases;  while 
it  is  ec^uaUy  efficacious.  After  a  time,  when  all  morbid  action  ceases,  the 
hypertrophied  bone  does  not  give  rise  to  any  very  serious  inconvenience,  except 
such  perhaps  as  may  be  occasioned  by  its  bulk. 

Osteitis  is  principaUy  of  importance  to  the  Surgeon  from  its  connection 
^-ith  other  more  serious  diseases  of  bones,  in  which  it  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nates. These  conditions  are  Suppuration  of  Bone,  its  Ulceration,  Caries,  and 
Necrosis.  The  best  and  surest  mode  of  preventing  these  serious  seciuences  is 
the  early  performance  of  osteotomy,  as  just  described. 

SUPPURATION  OF  BONE, 
Sv^ppuration  of  Bone  may  present  itself  in  two  forms,  the  Diffused  and  the 
Circumscribed. 

Diffuse  Suppuration  :  Osteo-mye litis.  In  this  disease  the  medullary 
membrane  is  primarily  affected,  the  inflammation  rapidly  extending  through 
the  whole  of  the  meduUary  canal  and  adjoining  cancellous  structure,  which 
speedily  becomes  filled  mth  pus.  Stanley  observes  that  the  medullary  mem- 
brane becomes  vascular  like  the  conjunctiva  in  chemosis,  and  is  often  black 
and  gangrenous. 

Osteo-myelitis  commonly  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  by  which  the 
medullary  canal  is  opened,  such  as  compound  fractures,  more  particularly  of 
the  femur.  It  may  also  be  developed  as  the  result  of  the  injury  sustained  by 
a  bone  in  an  amputation  or  excision.  The  presence  of  the  disease  may  be 
suspected  when,  after  an  injury  to  or  an  operation  involving  a  bone,  the  limb 
swells,  and  becomes  tender,  abscess  forms,  and  profuse  suppuration  is  established, 
more  abundant  and  more  persistent  than  can  be  accoimted  for  by  the  amount 
of  inflammation  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  bone.  The  suppuration  may 
amount  to  many  ounces  of  pus  in  the  day,  and  the  discharge  is  often  dark  and 
fetid.  The  soft  paiis  retract  from  the  bone,  and  this  where  exposed  is  dry, 
yellow,  and  dead,  being  denuded  of  periosteum. 

This  disease  is  undoubtedly  most  dangerous,  usually  proving  fatal.  In  it 
death  may  ensue  in  two  ways— either  by  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
prolonged  and  profuse  suppuration,  or  by  pysemia  dependent  on  inflammation 
of  the  osseous  veins,  and  consecutive  blood-poisoning.  There  is  a  triple 
pathological  sequence  of  osteo-myelitis,  osteo-phlebitis,  and  pyaemia,  which  is 
of  a  marked  character. 

I'alhology. — After  death,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  inflamed  bone  will, 
if  it  have  been  the  seat  of  compound  fracture,  be  confined  to  the  upper  fragment ; 
if  it  have  been  the  seat  of  amputation  or  excision,  they  -wiU  extend  through  the 
whole  of  the  bone  that  is  left.  They  are  as  follows.  Tlie  periosteum  and 
outer  surface  of  the  bone  will  appear  to  be  slightly  injected.  On  making  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  bone,  the  part  that  is  inflamed  will  be  found  to 
present  the  following  appearances.  The  medullary  canal  is  filled  with  pus  or 
a  reddish  puriform  fluid  ;  the  medullary  membrane  is  swollen,  soft,  pul[)y,  of 
a  deep  red  or  reddish-brown  colour ;  the  compact  bone  has  a  pinkish  tinge, 
and  the  cancellous  osseous  structure  is  often  of  a  bright  rosy  hue.  In  a  case  of 
compound  fracture,  the  contrast  between  the  deep  coloration  of  the  inflamed 
portion  of  bone  and  the  naturally  pallid  appearance  presented  by  that  whicli 
is  not  diseased,  and  more  particularly  the  deep  red  hue  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane in  the  one,  and  the  pale  yellowish  waxy-looking  (at  filling  the  medullaiy 
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canal  m  the  other  is  most  strdcing  and  remarkable.  Fayrer  of  Calcutta 
closcribes  tlie  medullary  canal,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  as  being  fiUed 
with  a  mass  of  dead  blackened  medulla,  delris  of  Ijone,  and  pus. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  sui^porting  the  patient's  consti- 
tutional powers  by  a  tonic  and  stimidating  regimen,  and  by 
scrupulous  attention  to  hygienic  rules. 

So  far  as  the  affected  bone  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  it  except  its  removal ;  but  whether  this  should  be 
done  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone  or  at  a  higher  joint,  is 
a  question  on  which  different  opinions  are  entertained  among 
surgical  authorities.    If  an  operation  be  performed  upon  the 
continuity  of  a  bone  affected  with  diffuse  suppuration  in  the 
medullary  canal,  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  saw  is  very  liable 
to  set  up  great  inflammatory  action,  and  to  develop  the  disease 
m  the  part  of  the  bone  which  is  left.    Hence,  if  secondary 
amputation  of  an  injured  limb  should  be  rendered  necessary 
the  bone  being  affected  mth  osteo-myelitis,  it  is  strongly 
urged  by  some  Surgeons,  especially  J.  Eoux,  that  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  at  some  joint  above  the  injured 
and  diseased  bone,  in  preference  to  amputation  through  its 
continuity.  Eoux,  who  had  extensive  experience  in  the  Italian 
war,  successfidly  disarticulated  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint,  in 
four  cases  of  osteo-myelitis  consequent  on  gunshot  injuries  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur.    Of  22  cases  in  which  he  per-, 
formed  secondary  disarticulation  of  other  joints  for  osteo- 
myelitis, all  recovered;  whereas  every  soldier  died,  whose 
was   secondarily  amputated   through  the  continuity 
of  the  injured  bone  after  the  battles  of  Magenta,  Montebello,  Marignano 
and  SoJierino.     On  the  other  hand,  Larrey  does  not  consider  disarticulation 
absolutely  indispensable,  even  in  cases  of  acute  osteo-myelitis  ;  and  Loncrmore 
has  met  with  cases  in  which  recovery  has  followed  the  simple  removal  of 
portions  of  dead  bone-the  disease  in  these  instances  having  assumed  a  chronic 
form.    Fayrer  advises  that,  where  osteo-myelitis  is  suspected  to  be  present  in 
a  stump  after  amputation,  the  medulla  should  be  examined  by  a  probe    If  this 
soon  impinge  on  liealthy  bleeding  medulla,  the  Surgeon  may  wait'  for  the 
efforts  of  natm-e  to  throw  off  the  diseased  bone  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand  the 
probe  encounter  only  dead  bone  and  pus,  then  the  sooner  amputation  is'per- 
formed,  the  better. 

The  special  danger  in  osteo-myelitis  consists  in  the  tendency  to  the  super- 
vention of  osteo-plilebitis  and  pycemia  ;  and,  in  determining  upon  the  amputa- 
tion or  excision  of  a  bone  thus  affected,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  not  to  delav 
the  operation  until  pytemic  symptoms  have  set  in.  There  is  a  period  betweeii 
the  development  of  the  local  osseous  inflammation  and  the  constitutional 
pyaemia,  Avhicli  it  is  most  important  not  to  allow  to  slip  by.  During  tliis 
period  the  patient  is  affected  by  surgical  fever,  but  there  are  no  rigors.  If  once 
the  characteristic  rigors  and  the  high  temperature  of  pyjeraia  have  set  in, 
I  believe  that  operation  cau  be  of  no  use,  as  the  patient  will  certainly  perisli 
of  secondary  deposits  or  of  pya)mic  blood-poisoning.  But,  before  rigors  have 
occurred,  tlie  amputation  may  be  done  with  a  good  prospect  of  success. 

GnuoNic  AnscEsa  of  Bone.— The  more  chronic  form  of  suppuration  of 
bone  usually  a.ssumes  a  cii'cuniscribed  cliaracter,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 
abscess.  The  abscesses  are  usually  met  with  in  the  cancellated  structure,  and- 
occur  with  special  frcriuency  in  the  head  and  lower  end  of  the  (ibia.    In  some 
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instances  they  are  tolerably  rapid  in  tlieir  formation,  but  iiithe  majority  of  cases 
are  excessively  clironic.  When  of  a  more  acute  character,  tliey  are  probably 
the  result  of  the  softening  of  tubercle  previously  deposited  in  the  bone  ;  and, 
formincT  in  the  cancellous  structure,  are  very  apt  to  imdermine  the  contiguous 
cartilage  of  incrustation,  and  eventually  to  burst  into  the  neighbouring  joint 
(Fic^  311)  When  of  a  more  chronic  character,  they  are  usually  of  very  small 
size°  and  are  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  head,  or  in  the  medullary 
canal  of  the  bone  ;  the  osseous  substance  covering  them,  having  long  been  the 
seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  indurated.  Most 
commonly  the  quantity  of  pus  contained  in  these  abscesses  is  extremely  small, 
and  it  is  often  mixed  with  cheesy  or  tuberculous 
matter,  or  contains  portions  of  necrosed  bone  inter- 
mingled with  it.  In  some  cases,  however,  Stanley 
has  observed  that  abscesses  of  bone  are  large,  con- 
taining a  considerable  q^uantity  of  iiuid. 

The  Symjitoms  of  chronic  abscess  of  bone  are 
usually  of  the  following  character.  The  patient, 
after  the  receipt  of  an  injury,  perhaps,  has  noticed 
that  at  one  spot  the  affected  bone  has  become 
swollen  and  painful ;  the  skin  covering  it  preserves 
its  natural  colour  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  in 
some  instances  becomes  red,  glazed,  and  oedematous ; 
the  pain,  which  is  of  a  lancinating  and  aching 
character,  is  usually  remittent,  often  ceasing  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  and  then  returning,  under 
the  influence  of  very  trivial  causes,  with  its  original 
severity.  It  is  especially  troublesome  at  night, 
and  is  always  associated  with  a  degree  of  tender- 
ness of  the  part ;  and  indeed,  in  the  intervals  of 
its  accession,  it  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  that  there  is  always 
one  tender  spot  in  the  enlarged  and  indurated  bone.  The  long  persistence,  for 
years  perhaps,  of  these  signs  will  usually  point  to  the  existence  of  a  small 
circumscribed  abscess  under  the  thickened  wall  of  the  bone.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  local  symptoms  may  be  induced  by  three  other 
conditions :  1,  by  the  inclusion  of  a  small  portion  of  dead  bone  within  a  dense 
and  impervious  casing  ;  2,  by  the  pressure  of  the  osseous  structures,  greatly 
thickened  and  condensed  by  chronic  hifiammation  ;  and,  3,  by  the  expansion 
of  the  bone  by  an  intracystic  growth.  For  aU  practical  purposes  the  diagnosis 
is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  treatment  is  the  same,  whether  the  pain  and 
other  symptoms  arise  from  the  confinement  of  a  few  drops  of  ims,  from  the 
inclusion  of  necrosed  bone,  from  the  pressure  of  hypertrophied  osseous  tissue, 
or  from  cystic  disease. 

Treatment— As  a  circumscribed  abscess  in  bon6  cannot  perforate  the  dense 
osseous  structure  overlying  it  by  any  process  analogous  to  the  pointing  and 
discharge  of  an  abscess  in  the  soft  parts,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Sur- 
geon to°  open  up  a  vent  for  the  pus.  This  may  be  done  either  by  simple 
osteotomy  or  by  the  trephine.  In  some  cases  simple  linear  osteotomy,  aa 
described  at  p.  136,  may  be  practised;  but  should  the  bone  be  much  thickened 
and  the  osseous  structures  greatly  indurated,  the  trephine  is  the  best  instru- 
ment to  use  for  opening  the  abscess.  The  proper  way  of  doing  ihis  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Quesnay  and  Brodie.  It  consists  in  trephining  the  bone,  so  as 
to  make  an  aperture  for  the  exit  of  the  ^nis,  witii  an  instrument  having  a  small 
crown,  of  the  size  represented  at  a,  Fig.  '.il±    So  soon  as  a  veut  lias  been 


Fig.  311.— Abscess    in  the 
Head  of  the  Tibia. 
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given  to  the  pus,  which  is  often  cheesy  and  occasionally  very  offensive  in  its 
character,  the  patient  will  experience  great  and  permanent  relief.  In  perform- 
ing this  operation,  there  are  several  points  that  deserve  special  attention.  The 
bone  must  be  exposed  by  a  T_or  V-shaped  incision,  made  over  the  spot  which 
has  been  found  to  be  u.niformly  tender  on  pressure  :  and  to  this  the  trephine 
should  be  applied.  The  trephine  should  have  a  small  and  deep  crown  of  the 
size  and  shape  represented  in  Fig.  312  ;  and  it  is  well  always  to  be  pro\aded 
with  two  instruments  of  the  same  shape  and  size  that  will  exactly  fit  the  same 
hole,  lest  one  become  disabled  by  the  density  and  hardness  of  the  osseous  case, 
as  I  have  seen  happen.  "When  the  trephine  has  penetrated 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  button  of  bone  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  an  elevator ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  per- 
forate the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  diseased  cavity 
will  very  commonly  at  once  be  opened 
in  this  way,  a  small  quantity  of  pus 
escaping,  which  may,  however,  readily  be 
oveiiooked,  as  it  is  carried  away  in  streaks 
with  the  blood,  which  flows  freely  from 
the  cut  bone.  Should  no  pus  escape, 
perhaps  a  portion  of  dead  bone,  or  some 
dark  gritty  masses  of  disorganised  osseous 
tissue,  are  exposed  ;  if  so,  they  must  be 
removed  with  a  gouge.  But  if  neither  of 
these  conditions  be  found,  the  Surgeon 
must  not  be  disapj^ointed,  but  pierce  the 
neighbouring  osseous  tissue  in  diflerent 
directions  by  means  of  a  perforator,  when 
perhaps  the  abscess  will  be  opened ;  should 
it  not  be  so,  the  patient  will  still  in  all 
probability  be  materially  benefited  by  the 
Iff  f  li  of  the  circle  of  bone,  and  the 

^n/If  consequent  relief  to  the  compression  of 
the  osseous  tissue.  After  the  operation, 
the  cavity  left  must  be  dressed  from  the 
bottom  with  wet  lint,  and  a  poultice  be 
afterivards  applied ;  it  will  gradually  fill  up  M'ith  fibrous 
tissue,  leaving  the  limb  unimpaired  in  utility  and  strength. 

In  very  chronic  cases  of  cii'cum scribed  abscess  of  bone 
chronic  osteitis  of  a  considerable  portion  or  the  whole  of  W/M 
the  shaft  may  slowly  take  place,  the  bone  becoming  greatly 
enlarged,  thickened,  and  generally  diseased  from  end  to 
end.  Fig.  313  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  the  tibia 
in  such  a  state  of  combined  suppuration  and  inflammatory 
hypertrophy,  removed  by  amputation  from  a  woman  who 
had  sufiered  for  23  years  from  the  disease.  In  such  cases, 
amputation  or  excision  is  the  sole  means  of  relief, 

nA'PTira  Fig.  313.  —  Section  of 

^-^iJ-l-viiliO.  Tibia,  sbowing  Chro- 

By  Caries  some  Surgeons  mean  a  kind  of  ulceration  of    cuniscribcd  Abscesses 
bone;  others,  a  species  of  disintegration  of  the  osseous    ^>fji""y J'^^'s' dura- 
tissue  ;  and  Stanley  includes  under  this  term  the  various 
changes  consequent  on  chronic  suppuration  of  the  cancellous  structure.  But 
canes,  I  think,  properly  means  0,  disease  of  the  bone,  characterised  by  increased 
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vasculai'ity,  softening,  and  ultimate  disintegration  of  the  osseous  tissne.  It 
appears  to  consist  in  a  breaking  down  of  tlie  organised  portion  of  tlie  iDone,  in 
conseqnence  of  wMcli  tlie  earthy  matters  hecome  eliminated  in  a  gi-annlar, 
molecular,  and  almost  diffluent  form  in  the  pus  formed  by  the  inflammation 
of  the  surrounding  more  healthy  structures. 

Structure. — On  examining  a  portion  of  carious  bone,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  porous  and  fragile,  of  a  grey,  browUj  or  blackish  colour ;  partly  broken 
down  in  softened  masses,  and  partly  hollowed  out  into  cells,  which  contain 
a  reddish-bro^ra  and  oily  fluid.  The  process  of  wasting  which  goes  on  in  the 
b(me,  appears  to  be  partly  the  result  of  ulceration,  and  partly  of  disintegration 
of  its  tissue.  In  many  cases,  small  masses  of  dead  bone  lie  loose  and  detached 
in  the  carious  cavity.  Around  this  carious  portion,  the  bone,  as  well  as  the 
medullary  and  periosteal  membranes,  are  usually  extremely  vascular  ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  hardened  compact  masses  of  osseous  tissue  will  be  found  deposited 
around  the  carioiis  cavity,  or  even  forming  its  exterior  wall.  These  changes 
are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  cancellous  structure,  but  the  compact 
tissue  may  likewise  be  affected.  As  caries  frequently  occurs  in  the  cancellated 
tissite,  it  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  heads  of  bones  ;  and  here  the  disease  is 
extremely  dangerous,  being  apt  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  contiguous 
articular  cartilage,  and  thus  implicate  the  joint.  This  caries  of  the  articular 
ends  of  bones  is  consequently  a  most  serious  affection,  and  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  incurable  joint-disease,  such  as  suppuration  and  destruction  of  cartilage, 
followed  perhaps  by  partial  ankylosis. 

Eelative  Frequency.— Billroth  and  Menzel  of  Vienna  have  examined 
the  question  of  the  relative  frequency  of  caries  in  different  bones.  In  1996 
cases,  the  numbers  were :  skuU,  161 ;  facial  bones,-44 ;  vertebral  column,  702  ; 
stemiun,  clavicle,  and  ribs,  184;  bones  of  shoulder-joint,  28;  elbow-joint,  93; 
wrist  and  hand,  41  ;  pelvis,  80  ;  liip-jomt,  189  ;  knee-joint,  238 ;  ankle-joint 
and  foot,  150 ;  scapula,  4  ;  humerus  (shaft)  13  ;  radius,  2  ;  ulna,  4 ;  femur 
(shaft),  31  ;  tibia,  30;  fibula,  2.  A  classification  in  regions  gives :  head  and 
spine,  1091  ;  upper  limbs,  185  ;  lower  limbs,  720.  Hence  it  appears  that, 
while  any  bone  may  be  affected  with  caries,  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  short  and  cancellous  bones. 

Causes.— Caries  usually  occurs  in  constitutions  that  have  been  debilitated  by 
struma  or  syphilis,  often  without  any  other  apparent  cause.  Caries  occurring 
in  stnmous  constitutions,  and  affecting  the  short  bones,  as  those  of  the  tarsus 
or  spine,  or  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  as  the  tibia,  usually,  if  not  always,  com- 
mences in  the  central  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone,  which  becomes  congested, 
softened,  and  disintegrated ;  in  many  cases  without  any  external  cause,  but 
apparently  simply  from  the  diminution  of  vitality  in  those  parts  of  the  osseous 
structure  which  are  farthest  from  the  periosteum,  and  which  do  not,  like  the 
deeper  structures  of  a  long  bone,  receive  a  supply  of  blood  from  an  internal  or 
medullary  membrane.  In  these  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  soft  investing 
parts,  and  the  destruction  of  the  joint,  which  usually  ensue,  are  consecutive  to 
the  disease  in  the  bone. 

In  syphilitic  constitutions  caries  is  apt  to  aftect  the  surface  of  the  bone,  dis- 
integrating and  eroding  this  in  a  remarkable  manner.  This  condition  has  been 
described  by  Stanley  as  true  ulceration  of  hone,  and  he  regards  it  as  distinct 
from  caries,  and  analogous  to  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts.  Here  the  disease  does 
not  penetrate  deeply,  but  leaves  the  surface  rough  and  porous,  with  a  good  deal 
of  inflammation  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  affected  bone.  He  states  that  it 
only  occurs  in  adults,  and  in  nudes,  and  is  very  clironic ;  it  is  met  with  prinuirily 
in  the  bones  of  the  spine,  but  also  occurs  on  the  articular  surfaces  in  advanced 
stages  of  joint-disease. 
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Symptoiis. — Tlie  syinptoms  indicative  of  the  occurrence  of  caries  are  very 
oquivocal,  and  are  not  nnfrequently,  in  tlie  early  stages,  mistaken  for  those 
of  ordinary  phlegmonons  abscess  or  rheumatism.  They  consist  of  pain  in  the 
hone,  -with  a  good  deal  of  redness  and  swelling  in  the  soft  tissues  covering  it ; 
abscess  at  last  fonns,  often  of  considerable  size  ;  and,  on  letting  out  the  pus, 
the  chaiacter  of  the  disease  -will  be  recognised,  as  the  bare  and  rough  bone  may 
be  felt  with  a  probe,  which  sinks  into  depressions  upon  its  surface,  which, 
though  rough,  yields  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument.  The  cavity 
of  the  abscess  gradually  contracts,  leaving  fistulous  openings,  which  discharge 
a  fetid  pus,  usually  dark  and  saniotis,  intermixed  with  grannies  of  bone,  and 
containing  a  superabundance  of  the  lime  phosphates.  The  fistulous  openings 
are  generally  surrounded  or  concealed  by  high  spongy  granulations,  and  the 
neighbouring  sldn  is  duskily  inflamed. 

These  sinuses  or  fistulse  are  often  long  and  tortuous.  They  wind  along  and 
around  the  muscles,  the  pus  finding  its  way  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
in  the  muscular  planes  of  areolar  tissue,  and  the  external  opening  being  often 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  perhaps  many  inches,  from  the  diseased 
bone.  In  these  cases,  a  long  and  flexible  probe  is  required  to  traA^erse  the 
sinuosities  of  the  fistulous  track  so  as  to  reach  the  bone  at  its  extremity  ;  and 
here  Sayre's  vertebrated  ]3robe  (Fig.  314)  is  most  invaluable,  being  flexible  and 
accommodating  itseK  to  the  tortuosities  of  the  canal.  A  similar 
instrument  has  been  also  devised  by  Steele  of  Bristol. 

Caries  is  very  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  disease  of 
internal  viscera.  Billroth,  in  the  cases  investigated  by  him 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  found  that  there 
were  cheesy  or  tuberculous  deposits  in  internal  organs  in 
54  per  cent.  He  gives  the  proportions  in  which  these  were 
met  with  in  disease  of  difi'erent  bones  as  follows:  shoulder- 
joint,  77-7  per  cent. ;  bones  of  the  chest,  65'5  ;  ankle,  64  ; 
knee,  62-6 ;  elbow,  G2-3  ;  spine,  56'8 ;  wrist,  51  "2 ;  pelvis,  50'5  ; 
hip,  47'5  ;  tibia,  58  ;  skuU  and  face,  33-6.  The  lungs  were 
most  commonly  affected.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  in  many 
instances  the  internal  disease  arises  from  absorption  of  morbid 
material  from  the  diseased  bone  and  its  subsequent  deposi- 
tion ;  and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  larger 
proportions  of  cases  Avhere  such  disease  was  fo\ind  were  met 
with  in  the  shoulder  and  bones  of  the  chest.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Billroth  points  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  this 
way  why  disease  of  more  distant  joints,  as  of  the  ankle  and 
knee,  should  be  more  frequently  accompanied  with  internal 
deposits  than  disease  of  the  hip.  Hence  the  morbid  deposits 
in  internal  organs,  accompanying  caries,  are  in  many  cases  at 
least  more  satisfactorily  explained  as  being  the  results  of  the 
constitutional  vice  of  wliich  the  caries  is  one  manifestation. 

Certain  special  diseases  of  internal  organs  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Billroth  as  having  been  noticed  in  the  cases  which 
he  analysed.  Among  these  were  subacute  or  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus :  and  degeneration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney.s. 
TREATJtENT.— The  treatment  of  caries  must  be  conducted  in  reference  to  the 
constitutional  cause  that  occasions  it,  the  removal  of  which  is  the  first  and  most 
essential  element  in  effecting  a  cure.  If  it  arise  from  sypliih's,  this  must  be 
eradicated;  if  from  struma,  tlie  general  health  must  be  improved.  By  the 
removal  of  such  causes,  the  disease  will  often  cease  spontaneously,  and  even 
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undergo  cure,  more  especially  in  yonng  sulijects.  Hence,  it  is  well  not  to  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  interfere,  by  operative  means,  in  the  caries  of  the 
small  bones  of  children.  I  have  often  seen  cases,  especially  of  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  in  which  an  operation  for  tlie  removal  of  carious 
bone  was  apparently  indispensable,  recover  spontaneously  on  change  of  air,  and 
attention  to  the  general  health  of  the  child  ;  the  disintegrated  particles  of  the 
diseased  bone  being  eliminated  piecemeal. 

In  the  first  stage  of  caries,  which  is  inflammatory,  measures  should  be  taken, 
liy  means  of  appropriate  local  and  constitutional  antiphlogistics,  to  subdue  the 
activity  and  limit  the  extension  of  the  disease  ;  and  when  this  has  fallen  into 
a  chronic  stage,  constitutional  alteratives  should  be  employed.  Amongst  these 
cod-liver  oil,  the  iodides,  and  change  of  air,  more  especially  to  the  sea-side 
when  the  patient  is  young,  should  hold  the  first  place.  Counter-irritation  is 
of  little  avail  in  these  cases  in  arresting  the  progress  of  morbid  action.  By 
means  of  blisters,  iodine,  and  issues,  thickening  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the 
soft  structures  covering  the  diseased  patch  of  bone  may  be  lessened,  and  pain 
subdued  ;  but  the  real  progress  of  osseous  disease  cannot,  I  think,  be  influenced 
by  such  means,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammatory 
congestion. 

"When  the  disease  has  fallen  into  a  chronic  condition,  and  natirre  seems 
unable^  to  eliminate  the  carious  bone,  all  reparative  action  having  ceased,  or 
being  inefficient  for  the  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  part,  an  operation 
becomes  necessary.  When  the  operative  procedure  has  reference  to  the  diseased 
part  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  delaying  it  imtil  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  has  passed,  and  the  inflammation  in  the  bone  and  suiTounding 
tissues  has  subsided  into  a  chronic  state.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  excited 
action  set  up  by  the  operation  will  infallibly  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  disease, 
which  mil  make  more  rapid  progress,  and  may  perhaps  terminate  in  difl:use 
suppuration  of  the  bone. 

Operations.— The  operations  practised  upon  carious  bones  are  of  four 
kinds ;  consisting  either  in  simple  Eemoval  of  the  Diseased  Portion  of  Bone  ; 
in  Excision  of  the  Carious  Articular  End  ;  in  Resection  of  the  whole  of  the 
Bone  affected  ;  or  in  Amputation  of  the  whole  Limb. 

The  Removal  of  the  Carious  Portion  of  Bone  is  best  effected  by  means  of  the 
gouge.  This  instrument  is  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  short, 
thick  bones,  or  tlie  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  are  afl"ected,  without  the 
neighbouring  joints  being  implicated.  In  applying  the  gouge,  the  diseased 
portion  of  bone  should  be  exposed  by  a  crucial  incision,  and,  if  necessary,  its 
cavity  opened  by  a  small  trephine.  The  gouge,  fixed  in  a  short  round  handle, 
is  then  freely  applied,  and  the  diseased  tissues  are  scooped  and  cut  out.  In 
order  to  do  this  efficiently,  it  is  desirable  to  be  furnished  with  instruments 
of  diff'erent  shapes  and  sizes,  so  that  there  may  be  no  difliculty  in  hollowing  or 
cuttmg  away  every  portion  of  bone  that  is  implicated.  I  have  found  "the 
gouge-forceps  (Fig.  321),  a  very  useful  addition  to  tlie  gouge  in  clearing  away 
angular  fragments  and  projections  of  bone,  and  thus  removing  tlie  whole  of 
the  diseased  structirres.  In  some  cases  Marshall's  osteotrite  (Fig.  315)  will  be 
found  a  very  servicealjle  instrument,  clearing  away  the  softened  carious  bone 
without  risk  to  the  surrounding  healthy  structures. 

In  removing  the  carious  bone  witli  these  instruments,  the  Surgeon  may  be 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  when  he  has  cut  away  enough.  In  this  he  may 
generally  be  guided  by  the  difference  of  texture  between  the  diseased  and 
healthy  bone ;  the  former  cutting  soft  and  gritty,  readily  yielding  before  the 
instrument,  whilst  the  latter  is  hard  and  resistant;  so  that,  when  all  the 
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disease  is  removed,  the  wvalls  of  tlie  cavity  left  will  Ije  felt  to  lie  compact  and 
smootli.  In  some  cases,  the  healtliy  bone  may  have  lieen  softened  Ly  inflam- 
mation ;  should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  what  has  been 
gouged  out,  it  may  be  solved  by  putting  the  detritus  into  water,  when,  if 
carious,  it  will  become  either  white  or  black  :  Avhereas,  if  healthy,  but  inflamed, 
it  will  preserve  its  red  tint.  In  operating  on  young  children  especially,  it  is 
well  not  to  have  the  gouge  too  sharp,  lest  the  inflamed,  but  otherwise  healthy 
though  somewhat  softened  bone,  be  cut  away  together  with  the  disintegrated 
caries.  The  cavity  that  is  left  shovild  be  lightly  dressed  from 
the  bottom,  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  when  it  will 
gradually  fill  up  by  the  deposition  of  fibrous  material  in  it. 

When  caries  affects  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  as  those 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow  or  shoidder-joints» 
it  may  be  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  removal  in  the  way 
just  indicated,  but  to  require  Excision  of  the  diseased  articu- 
lation :  this  operation  we  shall  consider  in  a  subsequent 
Chapter.  When  caries  involves  a  bone  so  extensively  that 
neither  of  the  preceding  plans  can  successfully  be  put  into 
operation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  either  the  Resection 
of  the  whole  of  the  bone,  if  it  be  of  small  size,  or  Amimtation 
of  the  limb,  if  of  greater  magnitude  or  if  the  neighbouring 
joints  be  extensively  affected.  Thus,  for  instance,  resection  of 
the  OS  calcis  may  be  required  for  caries  of  that  bone ;  while,  if 
the  vrhole  of  the  tarsus  be  affected,  amputation  is  the  only 
resource. 

NECROSIS. 

The  ti-ansition  from  Caries  to  Necrosis  is  easy.  Caries  may 
be  regarded  as  the  granular  disintegration  or  molecular  Heath 
of  the  osseous  tissue,  conjoined  with  suppuration  of  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  parts — a  condition  closely  analogoxis  to 
riK-  oi.,  — iimr-  idccratiou  of  the  soft  tissues  :  whilst  necrosis  must  be  looked 
slaaU's  Osteotrite,  upon  as  the  death  of  the  osseous  tissue  as  a  whole — a  con- 
dition indeed,  closely  resembling  that  of  gangrene  of  the  soft 
parts.  Whilst  caries,  however,  chiefly  affects  the  cancellous  structure, 
necrosis  is  met  with  in  the  compact  tissue  of  bone,  and  far  more  frequently 
occurs  in  the  shafts  than  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  error  to  suppose  that  the  cancellous  structure  is  exeinpt  from  necrosis ; 
thus  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  or  in  the  os  calcis,  small  masses  of  necrosed  bone 
are  not  unfrequently  found  lying  in  the  midst  of  carious  or  suppurating 
cavities.  Different  bones  are  afli'ected  by  necrosis  with  varying  degrees  of 
frequency.  The  tibia  at  its  anterior  part  is  most  frequently  diseased ;  the 
femiir  in  its  lower  third  is  also  very  commonly  afl'ected.  The  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  is  not  so  often  necrosed ;  but  not  rmcommonly  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  from  whitlow,  the  skull  from  syphilis,  the  lower  jaw  from  the  emana- 
tions evolved  in  the  manufacture  of  phosj^horus  matches,  and  the  clavicle  and 
ulna  from  injury  or  constitutional  causes,  are  found  affected  by  necrosis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  necrosis  are  of  very  various  character.  We  have 
just  seen  that  it  is  Predisposed  to  by  the  structure  of  particular  parts  of  bone, 
and  is  more  frequent  in  some  bones  thaii  in  others.  Among  the  more  constitu- 
tional caiises,  we  may  rank  in  the  first  line  those  cachectic  conditions  of  the 
system  that  result  from  scrofula  and  syphilis,  and  those  debilitated  states  of 
constitution  that  frequently  follow  upon  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever.    In  these 
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various  states,  the  bone  may  suddenly  lose  its  vitality,  more  especially  if  the 
limb  be  subjected  to  slight  accident,  as  concussion,  or  to  exposure  to  some 
degree  of  cold.  Sometimes  the  disease  results  from  the  vitality  of  the  bone 
being  destroyed  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  it  from  the  neighbouring 
tissues,  as  in  some  cases  of  whitlow,  or  by  the  bone  becoming  exposed  by  a 
neighbouring  abscess. 

Age  exercises  a  predisposing  influence  on  necrosis.  It  is  not  very  common  in 
young  children,  except  as  associated  with  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  When  it  does  occur  in  the  long  bones  in  early  life,  it  is  usually  very 
acute.  In  early  adult  age  it  is  common  in  the  long  bones,  more  particularly 
the  femur  and  the  humerus,  and  then  is  usually  the  direct  consequence  of 
injury  or  of  syphilis. 

In  other  cases,  simply  as  the  result  of  old  age,  a  bone  or  a  portion  of  a 
bone  dies  suddenly,  apparently  by  simple  extinction  of  vitality,  without  any 
injury  or  other  evident  exciting  cause.  This  I  have  seen  occur  in  the  lower 
ends  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  tibia,  giving  rise  to  rapid  and  usually  to  fatal 
disorganisation  of  the  neighbouring  joints,  or  to  death  by  abscess  and  consti- 
tutional irritation.  This  Senile  Necrosis  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  counterpart 
in  the  bone  of  senile  sloughing  or  gangrene  in  the  soft  parts. 

Acute  febrile  disturbance,  more  particularly  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers,  are 
not  unfrequent  exciting  causes  of  necrosis  in  the  young.  Scarlet  fever  especi- 
ally is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pains  in  the  leg  and  about  the  knee,  which  at  first 
appear  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  but  which  speedily  run  into  abscess  and 
are  attended  by  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  acute  form  of  necrosis. 

Traumatic  causes  frequently  give  rise  to  necrosis.  Thus  the  denudation  of  a 
bone  by  its  periosteum  being  stripped  off,  may  lead  to  its  death;  but,  though 
the  bone  thus  injured  often  loses  its  vitality,  yet,  if  the  membrane  be  replaced, 
its  life  may  be  preserved ;  even  when  it  is  exposed,  adhesions  may  take  place 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  or  granulations  may  be  thrown  out 
by  its  surface,  which  eventually  form  another  periosteum.  Necrosis  frequently 
occurs  as  the  result  of  the  detachment  and  denudation  of  a  portion  of  bone  in 
cases  of  bad  compound  fracture  :  so  also  the  application  of  certain  irritants,  as 
the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  may  occasion  this  disease,  and  hence  it  has  been  found 
that,  in  lucifer-match  manufactories,  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  freqiient 
consequence  of  the  acrid  fumes  that  are  eliminated  gaining  access  to  the  bone 
through  carious  teeth,  or  being  applied  to  the  exposed  alveoli. 

Characters. — In  whatever  way  it  originates,  necrosis  may  affect  the  outer 
laminae  only  of  the  bone,  when  it  may  be  called  peripheral ;  or  the  innermost 
layers  that  surround  the  medullary  canal  may  perish,  and  then  it  may  be 
termed  central ;  or  the  whole  thickness  of  a  shaft,  or  of  the  substance  of  a  short 
bone,  may  lose  its  vitality.  The  necrosed  portion  of  bone,  called  the  Seques~ 
trvm,  presents  peciiliar  characters,  by  which  its  nature  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nised. It  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish- white  colour,  and  has  a  dull  opaque  look,  and, 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  it  gradually  becomes  of  a  deep  brown  or  black  tint ;  the 
margins  are  ragged,  and  more  or  less  spiculated,  and  the  free  surface  is  toler- 
ably smooth,  but  its  attached  surface  is  very  irregular,  rougli,  and  uneven, 
presenting  an  eroded  or  wonn-eaten  appearance.  This  eroded  appearance  is 
well  marked  in  sequestra  that  form  in  the  interior  of  the  terminal  end  of  the 
femur  in  a  thigh-stump  after  amputation,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  Pig.  7, 
where  the  lower  smooth  part  is  composed  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  the 
upper  rough  and  spiculated  portions  of  the  central  portion  of  bone  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  layer,  and  lience  being  apparently  eroded  on  their  exterior. 
"When  the  se(j[uestrum  forms  in  the  cancellous  structiirc,  it  is  usually  of  a 
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blackisli-grey  colour,  irregular  but  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape,  as  if  the  bony 
matter  had  been  partially  dissolved  away ;  and  here  it  is  frequently  conjoined 
with  caries  of  the  surroimding  bone. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  necrosis  are  divisible  into  two  distinct  periods. 
In  the  first,  the  bone  dies  and  undergoes  separation,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by 
nature  at  the  expulsion  of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  lost  its  vitaUty.  In  the 
second  period,  the  reparative  processes  for  the  restoration  of  the  proper  length 
and  shape  of  the  shaft  are  carried  on.  The  particular  character  of  the  symp- 
toms depends,  however,  not  only  on  the  stage,  but  also  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  necrosis.  In  all  cases  it  is  ushered  in  by  symptoms 
of  local  inflammation  of  a  more  or  less  intense  and  painful  character ;  the 
skin  becomes  glazed,  oedematous,  and  of  a  purplish-red  tint ;  abscess,  often  of 
large  size,  and  discharging  great  quantities  of  fetid  or  bloody  pus,  forms  in  the 
limb,  and  burrows  widely,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  necrosis,  amongst 
Its  areolar  planes.  If  the  sujDpuration  be  so  extensive  as  to  jeopardise  life, 
as  occasionaUy  happens  when  the  thigh  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
smking  into  rapid  hectic,  the  suppurating  cavity  wiU  gradually  contract,  leaving 
fistulous  and  sinuous  tracts,  often  of  great  length  and  extent,  leading  to  rough 
and  bare  bone,  discharging  a  fetid  and  ichorous  pus,  and  having  their  orifices 
surrounded  by  protuberant  and  glazed  granulations.  All  these  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  abscess,  and  widely  spread  suppuration,  have  for  their  ultimate 
objects  the  separation  and  elimination  of  the  dead  bone,  and  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  lias  died.  They  are  in  the  first 
instance  occasioned  by,  and  are  not  the  cause  of,  the  death  of  the  bone.  When 
a  bone  or  a  portion  of  a  bone  necroses,  it  becomes  to  all  intents  a  foreign  body. 
The  soft  tissues  around  resent  its  presence,  and  endeavoiu-  to  throw  it  off  by  an 
inflammatory  action,  just  as  they  would  act  if  any  extraneous  substance,  as  a 
piece  of  wood,  were  thrust  in  amongst  them.  But  the  iiltimate  resxilt  of  the 
action  thus  set  up  is  not  Hmited  to  the  separation  of  the  dead  bone,  but  extends 
to  the  formation  of  material  destined  to  repair  the  loss  of  substance  occasioned 
by  the  separation  and  extrusion  of  the  dead  bone. 

In  peripheral  necrosis  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  as  of  the  femur  or  tibia, 
the  mflammatory  symptoms  just  indicated  are  well  marked,  and  the  disease 
usually  runs  a  rapid  course  up  to  the  period  of  the  formation  and  discharge  of 
the  abscess.  In  the  case  of  central  necrosis,  the  pain  is  usually  more  severe  than 
m  the  former  case,  and  is  peculiarly  deep-seated  and  throbbing,  being  especiaUy 
intense  at  night.  The  limb  becomes  very  oedematous,  red,  and  glazed ;  the  bone 
enlarges  greatly,  and  abscess  at  last  forms,  which  spreads  widely  in  the  planes 
of  areolar  tissue,  undermining  the  muscles,  and  producing  general  destruction 
of  the  limb,  the  tissues  of  which  become  rigid  and  condensed,  having  sinuses 
leading  down  through  them.  On  introducing  a  probe  into  the  channels,  the 
instrument  passes  through  apertures  into  the  bony  case,  termed  Cloacce  (Fig. 
316),  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  dead  bone  will  be  felt  rougli  and  bare. 
Though  this  is  the  general  condition  that  occurs  in  central  necrosis,  it  occa- 
sionally but  rarely  happens  that  a  small  portion  of  some  of  the  internal  lamellis 
of  the  bone  dies,  and,  being  included  in  a  greatly  thickened  case  of  new  bone, 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  osteitis,  or  closely  resembling  those  of  circumscribed 
abscess  of  bone,  but  not  to  tliose  characterising  necrosis. 

When^  the  whole  thickness  of  a  shaft  dies,  tlie  symptoms  are  always  of  a  very 
acute  kind,  the  extent  and  gravity  of  tlie  inflammatory  and  suppurative 
condition  being  proportioned  to  that  of  the  amount  of  bone  that  loses  its 
vitality.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  articular  ends  usually 
escape,  though  even  these  sometimes  become  affected,  and  the  joints  involved. 
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When  the  short  cancellated  bones  or  the  articular  ends  of  long  bones  hecome  the 
seat  of  necrosis,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  disease  is  far  more  chronic  than 
in  the  other  cases  ;  abscess  forms,  which  at  first  may  not  reveal  its  true  nature, 
or,  being  preceded  by  continual  paiu,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of 
rheumatic  character.  Siippuration  at  last  occurs,  sometimes  rapidly  opening 
into  the  neighbouring  joint,  and  disorganising  it  with  extreme  constitutional 
disturbance  ;  but  more  commonly  it  nins  a  very  chronic  course.  On  passing  the 
probe  down  the  fistulous  openings  that  lead  through  the  indurated  and  thickened 
i=oft  parts,  an  aperture  may  usually  be  felt  in  the  bone,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lies  a  necrosed  mass  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  surrounded  by  carious  bone. 

Acute  necrosis  especially  attacks  the  shafts  of  the  tibia  and  femur.  In  these 
cases  -vdolent  and  deeply  seated  pain  occurs  in  the  Kmb,  which  becomes  generally 
inflamed,  with  much  redness  and  great  swelling.  Abscess  soon  forms  along  the 
whole  line  of  bone  between  it  and  the  periosteum  ;  and  great  constitutional 
disturbance  ensues,  which  may  lead  to  removal  of  limb  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  life.  This  form  of  necrosis  chiefly  occurs  in  young  and  cachectic  sub- 
jects, usually  as  a  sequel  of  a  febrile  attack,  such  as  scarlatina  or  typhoid  fever, 
or  from  exposure  to  severe  cold.  I  have  also  seen  it  occur  as  a  senile  disease  in 
the  tibia,  the  humerus,  and  in  the  fibula  of  persons  of  an  advanced  age,  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  years.  In  these  patients  the  necrosis  has  set  in 
suddenly,  -nithout  any  obvious  exciting  cause  ;  but  with  intense  pain,  sub- 
periosteal abscess,  and  inflamed  oedematous  swelling  of  the  limb,  which  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  mistaken  for  gout. 

In  acute  necrosis,  the  disease  usually  stops  short  at  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  shaft  and  epiphyses.  Hence  the  joints  escape  in  the  majority  of 
instances.  The  prognosis  of  the  case  will  mainly  depend  on  this.  If  the  joints 
escape,  the  sequestrum  will  separate,  and  a  sound  limb  result ;  if  they  become 
involved,  amputation  is  inevitable. 

On  examination  after  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  the  bone  will  be  found 
white,  opaque,  and  dead-looking  :  the  periosteum  is  detached,  new  bone  is 
deposited,  the  surrounding  parts  are  infiltrated,  and,  usually,  suppuration  has 
taken  place  around  the  bone  through  its  whole  length,  if  the  patient  be  young^ 
or  in  the  circumference  if  he  be  old.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  children,  the 
articular  ends  escape,  the  necrosis  being  cojifined  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  which, 
will  be  ibund  to  be  detached  from  one  or  both  epiphyses.  To  these  the 
periosteum  of  the  shaft,  greatly  thickened,  still  continues  to  be  adherent,  and 
will  become  the  organ  for  the  reproduction  of  the  bone.  In  extreme  cases, 
more  particularly  in  old  people,  the  articular  ends  are  involved,  and  the  joints 
secondarily  afi'ccted  and  disorganised. 

Separation  of  the  Dead  Bone.— The  process  of  separation  of  the  dead 
bone,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  osseous  tissue  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  is  necrosed,  are  most  interesting  phenomena.  The  separation  of  the  dead 
bone,  or  its  Exfoliation,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  mode  in  which  a  slough  in 
soft  parts  separates,  the  only  difference  being  the  time  required.  Inflammatory 
action  is  set  up  so  as  to  form  a  trae  line  of  demarcation  and  of  separation  in 
the  substance  of  the  bone  which  is  still  living,  and  which  is  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  that  wliich  has  lost  its  vitality.  In  this  way  a  groove  is  gradually 
deepened  around  the  edge  of  the  sequestrum,  by  the  absorption,  or  rather  dis- 
integration, of  the  eartliy  matter  of  the  living  bone,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
pus  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process  ;  this  pus,  according  to  B.  Cooper, 
contains  2i  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Along  tliis  gradually  deepening 
line  of  separation,  plastic  matter  is  thrown  out,  from  which  granulations  are 
formed  that  constitute  a  bamer,  as  it  were,  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
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bone,  and,  extending  into  the  under  surface  of  the  sequestrum,  become  so  im- 
planted in  the  hollows  and  depressions  which  are  there  found,  that  this  may  con- 
tinue to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  subjacent  livingbone  after  all  osseous  conniection 
between  them  has  ceased.  This  process  of  exfoliation  may  often  be  beautifully 
seen  in  the  separation  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  in  cases  of  necrosis  of  that 
bone.  When  occurring  between  the  shaft  and  articular  ends  of  a  long  bone,  the 
process  is  precisely  similar,  though  the  line  of  separation  is  not  quite  so  regular. 

When  once  the  dead  bone  has  been  detached  by  the  formation  of  this  line  of 
separation,  nature  takes  steps  for  its  ultimate  removal  from  the  body.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it,  in  any  circumstances,  undergoes  absorption  to  any  great 
extent ;  although,  as  Paget  and  Billroth  remark,  that  portion  which  remains  in 
contact  with  proliferating  granulations  may  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
diminution.  Miescher  has  shown  that  the  detachment  of  small  scales  of  bone 
may  take  place  by  the  disintegration  of  their  substance  by  a  process  of  "  insen- 
sible exfoliation,"  as  he  terms  it.  This  process  is  a  purely  mechanical  or  physical 
one,  and  probably  goes  on  in  all  dead  bone  that  is  in  contact  with  pus,  just  as 
we  see  it  take  place  in  the  ivory  pegs  used  in  the  treatment  of  ununited  fracture. 
This  disintegration  of  the  surface  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  absorption  of 
the  margin  of  the  living  bone,  in  the  formation  of  the  line  of  separation,  explains 
the  fact  that  the  sequestrum  will  always  be  found  to  be  of  much  smaller  size 
than  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged.  The  iiltimate  expulsion  of  the  loosened 
or  exfoliated  sequestrum  is  eflected  by  the  growth  of  the  granulations  below  it 
pushing  it  off  the  surface,  or  out  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies.  When  the 
necrosed  bone  is  perijylieral,  it  will  be  readily  thrown  off  in  this  way,  although 
it  may  for  a  time  be  fixed  and  entangled  by  the  mere  pressure  and  extension  of 
the  granulations.  When  the  sequestrum  is  invaginated  within  old  or  new  bone, 
the  process  of  elimination  is  necessarily  very  tardy,  and  may  be  diiiicult  or 
impossible  without  surgical  aid. 

The  time  required  for  the  exfoliation  and  separation  of  dead  bone  varies 
greatly.  When  it  is  superficial  and  small  in  size,  a  few  weeks  may  suffice  ; 
but  when  the  long  or  flat  bones,  as  the  femur,  the  scapula,  or  the  ilium,  are 
affected,  the  process  may  be  extended  over  several  years,  and  may  terminate 
in  the  death  of  the  patient  from  exhaustion  before  it  is  concluded  ;  the  con- 
stitution being  harassed  and  worn  out  by  hectic  induced  by  profuse  suppura- 
tion. Or  the  disease  may  fall  into  a  chronic  state,  the  limb  becoming  rigid, 
and  the  tissues  much  condensed,  with  fistulous  apertures  leading  down  to 
exposed  but  attached  bone,  and  thus  being  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  and 
suffering  to  the  patient. 

Reparative  Process.— The  reparative  process  adopted  by  nature  for  the 
restoration  of  tlie  integrity  of  the  bone,  a  portion  of  Avhich  has  necrosed,  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  substance.   When  the  outer  lamellaj  alone 
are  necrosed,  new  bone  is  deposited  by  the  surrounding  periosteum,  and  the 
depression  tliat  has  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  old  bone  is  filled  up  by  a 
kind  of  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue,  which  ultimately  ossifies.    If  the  whole  of 
the  inner  lamellse  of  the  shaft  die,  constituting  central  necrosis,  the  outer  layers 
of  bone  become  greatly  consolidated  and  thickened  by  osseous  matter  deposited 
from  the  periosteum  ;  in  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  circular  or  oval 
apertures  termed  Cloaca;  form  for  the  ultimate  extrusion  of  the  sequestrum 
(Fig.  316).    In  some  cases,  however,  no  cloacte  form,  the  dead  bone  continuing 
to  be  incased  in  the  thickened  outer  layers.    Wlien  the  wliole  of  a  shaft  dies, 
the  reproduction  takes  place  from  various  sources,  princijially  Irora  the  perios- 
teum, which  is,  indeed,  essentially  the  organ  of  reproduction  of  bone,  and 
perhaps  from  the  mcdullaiy  membrane,  if  that  be  left;  these  become  thickened, 
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vascular,  and  detached  from  the  necrosed  bone.  That  the  periosteum  takes  the 
principal  share  ia  the  reproduction  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  where  it  is 
deficient  or  has  been  destroyed,  apei-tures  (cloacce)  are  left  in  the  case  of  new 
bone  ;  and  if  it  be  removed  altogether,  osseous  tissue  is  either  not  thrown  out 
at  all,  or  most  sparingly  by  the  contiguous  old  bone,  or  by  the  epiphyses.  The 
soft  tissues,  also,  of  the  limb  generally,  if  thick,  as  in  the 
thigh,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  plastic  matter,  which 
gradually  ossifies,  and  so  tends  to  strengthen  the  new 
case  ;  and,  lastly,  the  articular  ends  of  the  old  bone,  still 
preserving  their  vitality,  constitute  most  important  agents 
in  the  reparative  process,  throwing  out  sufficient  osseous 
matter  to  consolidate  themselves  firmly  to  the  new  shaft 
that  is  formed.  The  importance  of  the  periosteum  as  the 
organ  of  regeneration  of  bone  after  the  removal  of  the 
osseous  structures,  whether  experimentally  or  surgically 
by  resection,  or  by  necrosis,  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  Oilier  of  Lyons.  This  Surgeon  has  shown 
by  many  ingenious  experiments  that  in  the  lower  animals 
reproduction  of  a  whole  bone  may  take  place,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  radius  in  rabbits  and  pigeons,  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  within  the  periosteum;  and  that,  if 
the  periosteum  be  dissected  oflt  in  slips,  and  twisted  here 
and  there  between  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  new  bone 
of  various  shapes  may  be  formed  on  and  by  this  partially 
detached  membrane.  He  has  further  shown  that,  although 
in  man,  after  operations  and  disease,  new  bone  may  be 
formed  by  the  contiguous  osseous  tissue,  and  even  by  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts,  yet  the  jDeriosteum  is  essentially 
the  organ  of  the  regeneration  of  bone  :  thus  confirming,  by 
new  and  ingenious  experiments,  and  by  additional  observa-  — v^cumn 

tions,  the  views  that  have  jiist  been  expressed.  Thus  it  Necrosis.  New  Bone 
will  be  seen  that  the  new  bone  is  formed  by  the  vascular  i^ioacas. 
and  healthy  tissues  generally  that  surround  the  seat  of  disease,  though  in 
this  reparative  action  the  periosteum  and  the  medullary  membrane  take  the 
chief  share,  the  epiphyses  and  old  bone  the  next,  and  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  limb  but  a  very  secondary  and  supplemental  part.  In  acute  necrosis,  there 
is  no  time  for  complete  reparative  action  to  take  place ;  but  the  periosteum  will 
be  found  much  thickened  and  vascular,  separated  from  the  dead  bone,  and 
occasionally  lined  with  scales  of  new  ossific  matter,  the  first  step  towards  the 
reproduction  of  a  new  shaft. 

The  new  bone  deposited  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  shaft  from 
which  the  scales  of  the  old  osseous  tissue  have  been  separated,  or  enveloping  the 
secj^uestrum  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  becomes  necrosed,  is  at  first- 
rough,  porous  cancellated,  and  very  vascular  ;  after  a  time  it  gradiially  becomes 
more  compact  and  harder,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assimilates  in  bulk  and 
shape  to  the  bone  whose  place  it  takes.  Tlie  case  of  new  bone,  which  neces- 
sarily exceeds  in  circumference  the  old  bone,  as  .this  is  included  within  it, 
gradually  contracts  both  in  texture  and  in  size,  becoming  firmer  und  smaller 
after  tlie  removal  of  the  sequestrum  ;  and,  the  cloacso  closing  so  soon  as  all  dead 
bone  has  been  extruded,  it  eventually  acquires  the  proper  size  and  shape  of  tha 
bone  ;  the  medullary  canal  even  becoming  lined  by  a  proper men^brane  formed 
in  it.  In  this  way,  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  long' 
bones,  such  aa  those  of  the  am,  forearm,  and  leg,  will  take  place,  provided 
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always  the  epipliyses  have  been  left  iintouched  by  disease.  If  one  or  other  of 
these  have  been  destroyed,  all  power  of  repair  seems  to  be  lost. 

The  new  bone  usually  forms  with  a  rapidity  that  keeps  pace  witli  tlie  death 
and  separation  of  the  old  bone.  In  acute  cases  of  necrosis,  in  which  amputa- 
tion has  been  performed  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  setting  in  of  the  disease,  a 
thick  layer  of  new  bone  will  sometimes  be  found  under  the  periosteum  ;  but  in 
some  instances,  when  the  whole  of  a  shaft  is  necrosed,  the  new  case  is  not  com- 
pleted, or  has  not  become  attached  to  the  articular  ends 
before  these  are  separated  from  the  shaft.  In  other  cases, 
though  complete,  it  has  not  suflicient  strength  to  resist  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  ;  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  spontaneously  fracture — an  accident  that 
I  have  seen  happen  both  in  the  femur  and  the  tibia— or  may 
become  shortened  or  bent.  In  other  instances,  again,  when 
the  periosteiun  is  deficient,  new  bone  does  not  form  (Fig. 
317)  ;  but,  as  the  sequestrum  separates,  the  limb  becomes 
shortened,  loose,  deformed,  and  useless. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  the  indica- 
tions to  be  accomplished  are  sufficiently  simple,  though  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  to  be  carried  out  often  requires 
much  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon. 

The  fii-st  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  remove  any  consti- 
tutional or  local  cause  that  has  occasioned  or  keeps  up  the 
disease  ;  unless  this  be  done,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  treatment  must  be  ineftectual.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  death  of  the  bone  appear  to  result  from 
scrofula  or  syphilis,  those  conditions  must  be  corrected. 
So  again,  if  it  arise  in  the  lower  jaw  from  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus,  the  patient  must  necessarily  be  removed  from 
their  influence  ;  or,  if  it  be  threatened  in  consequence  of 
denudation  of  bone,  the  best  mode  of  jDrevention  will  be  to 
lay  down  the  flaps  of  integument,  and  so  cover  the  exposed 
sm'face.  Abscess  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  it  has  faiiiy 
formed.  The  early  and  free  opening  of  purulent  collections 
is  especially  imperative  when  they  are  subperiosteal.  In  these 
cases  the  constitutional  irritation  occasioned  by  the  confined 
pus  is  often  so  intense,  more  particularly  in  children  of  feeble 
constitution,  that  life  is  threatened,  and  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  pus  from  the  midst  of  the  tense  structures  between  which  it  lies. 

Removal  of  the  Sequestrum. — After  the  cause  lias,  in  this  way,  been  removed 
or  counteracted,  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum  should  be  left  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.  Tlie  less  the  Sm-geon  interferes  Avith 
this  part  of  the  process  the  better  ;  for,  as  has  justly  been  observed  by  Wede- 
meyer,  the  boundaries  of  the  necrosis  are  known  to  nature  only,  and  the 
Surgeon  will  most  probably  either  not  reach,  or  he  Avill  pass  altogether  beyond 
them.  Here  much  patience  will  be  required  for  many  weeks  or  months  ;  and 
the  utmost  the  Surgeon  can  do  is  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  health, 
treating  him  carefully  upon  general  principles,  removing  inflammatory  mischief 
by  appropriate  means,  opening  abscesses  as  they  form  in  the  limb,  and  at  a  later 
period,  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by  good  diet,  tonics,  and  general  treat- 
ment, calculated  to  bear  him  up  against  the  dejiressing  and  wasting  influence 
of  continued  suppuration,  and  of  the  irritation  induced  by  the  disease. 

So  soon  as  a  sequestrum  has  been  detached  from  the  adjacent  or  underlying 
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bone,  by  the  proper  extension  of  the  granulating  line  of  separation,  the  Surgeon 
must  proceed  to  its  removal.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficiently  easy,  when  the 
necrosis  is  superficial,  to  ascertain  that  tliis  separation  has  taken  place,  as  the 
flat  end  of  a  probe  may  be  pushed  under  the  edge  of  the  detached  laudna. 
When,  however,  the  sequestrum  is  deeply  seated,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
ascertain  that  the  separation  has  occurred  ;  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
introduction  of  a  probe  through  one  of  the  fistulous  openings  leading  to  the 
necrosed  bone,  and  firm  pressure  exercised  upon  this,  will  enable  the  Surgeon 
to  detect  that  degree  of  mobility  which  is  characteristic  of  looseness.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  sequestrum,  though  completely  removed  from  aU  osseous 
connections,  still  continues  to  be  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
granulations,  and  by  the  extension  of  its  spicula  into  the  corresponding  cavities 
of  the  new  osseous  case.  This  especially  happens  when  the  sequestrum  is 
central  and  invaginated,  and  the  cloacse  leading  to  it  of  such  small  size  that  but 
a  limited  portion  of  it  is  exposed.  Here  a  more  careful  examination  will  be 
required  ;  and  its  looseness  may  sometimes  be  determined  by  pressing  upon  it 
with  a  probe  in  a  kind  of  jerking  manner,  or  by  introducing  two  probes  thi'ough. 
different  cloacse,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  alternately  bearing 
upon  the  exposed  bone  with  one  or  other  of  them.  Then,  again,  if  the  sound 
elicited  by  striking  the  end  of  the  probe  against  the  sequestrum  be  a  peculiarly 
hoUow  one,  the  detachment  of  the  bone  may  be  suspected.  The  duration  of 
the  disease,  also,  will  ]Drobably  throw  some  light  upon  the  probable  state  of 
things  inside  the  new  case. 

The  separation  of  the  sequestrum  having  been  ascertained,  the  Surgeon  must 
adopt  measures  for  its  extraction.  If  the  necrosis  be  peripheral,  aU.  that  is 
necessary  is  to  make  an  incision  down  it  through  the  soft  parts,  either  by 
directly  cutting  upon  it  or  by  slitting  up  sinuses  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
and  then  to  remove  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  to  tilt  it  oft'  the  bed  of  granula- 
tions on  which  it  is  lying,  by  introducing  the  end  of  an  elevator  beneath  its  edge. 

When  the  necrosis  is  central,  the  sequestrum  being  imbedded  in  the  new 
case,  or  covered  in  by  old  bone,  the  operative  procedures  for  its  removal  are  of 
a  more  complicated  character.    The  difficulties  here  consist  in  some  cases  in  the 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  obstacle  oflered  by  its  passage  through  the 
soft  parts  ;  and  in  others,  in  the  length  and  magnitude  of  the  sequestrum  in 
proportion  to  the  small  size  of  the  cloac£e,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  lies 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  these  openings.    In  cutting  down  upon  the  bone,  the 
Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  direction  and  the  course  of  the  fistulous  tracks 
that  lead  to  the  principal  apertures  in  the  new  case,  the  incisions  being  carried 
in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  carefully  directed  away  from  large  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.    In  many  instances,  however,  the  haemorrhage  is  somewhat  abun- 
dant, in  consequence  of  the  injected  state  of  the  tissues  furnishing  a  copious 
supply  of  blood,  and  their  rigid  condition  preventing  retraction  of  the  vessels ; 
this,  however,  may  be  arrested  by  a  tourniquet,  or  by  the  pressure  of  an  assis- 
tant's fingers,  and  will  soon  gradually  cease  of  itself.    The  bone  having  been 
freely  exposed,  it  Avill  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cloacoo  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  the  ready  extraction  of  the  sequestrum.    But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
this  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  the  apertures  must  be  enlarged,  either  with 
the  gouge  or  the  trephine,  according  to  the  density  of  the  new  case,  and  the 
amount  of  room  required.    Occasionally,  when  two  cloacas  are  close  to  one 
another,  the  intervening  bridge  of  bone  may  very  conveniently  be  removed 
by  means  of  cutting  pliers,  of  dift'erent  shapes  (as  in  Figs.  318,  319,  and 
320),  or  by  means  of  a  Hey's  or  a  straight  narrow  saw  having  a  movable 
back  to  stiffen  the  blade  (Fig.  322),  and  space  thus  given  for  the  extraction 
of  the  sequestrum.    Very  convenient  pliers  for  this  purpose  are  those  repre- 
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sented  m  Fig.  321.  They  are  made  with  gouge  ends,  and  hence  may  he  termed 
fjouge-forceps.  1  have  found  them  extremely  serviceable  in  many  operations 
upon  the  bones.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  more  of  the  new 
case  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  aperture  so  made  in  it  will  not  be  filled 
up  again  by  osseous  matter,  but  wiU  be  closed  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  thus  the 


rig.  318. 


J^ig.  S19.  F 
Cutting  Pliers  for  removing  Necrosed  Bone 


Fig.  320. 


Fig.  321. 
Gouge-forceps. 


Fig.  322.— Straight  Saw  for  removing  Necrosed  Bone. 

ultimate  soundness  of  the  limb  might  be  endangered.  Por  the  extraction  of  the 
sequestrum,  the  most  convenient  instrument  is  a  pair  of  strong  necrosis-forceps, 
well  roughened  at  their  extremity,  and  straight  or  bent  as  the  case  may  require 
(Fig.  323).    Occasionally  the  sequestrum  is  so  shaped  and  placed  that  it  cannot 


Fig.  323. — Necrosis- Forceps, 
be  seized  with  this  instrument;  in  these  circumstances  it  will  be  useful  to 
drive  a  screw-probe  (Fig.  15)  into  it,  by  which  it  may  either  be  extracted,  or 
60  fixed  as  to  admit  of  seizure  and  removal  by  the  forceps.    In  some  cases, 


Fig.  324.— Bono-Foroops. 

additional  and  convenient  purchase  may  be  given  to  the  dead  bone,  by  fixing  a 
bone-forceps,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  324,  finnly  into  it.   If  the  sequestrum 
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be  too  large  to  be  removed  entire  tlirough  the  cloacae,  it  may  perhaps  best  be 
extracted  piecemeal,  having  been  previously  divided  by  passing  the  points  of 
narrow  bnt  strong  cutting  pliers  into  the  interior  of  the  bone. 

After  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  a  smooth  hollow  cavity  will  be  left 
in  the  new  case,  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  blood  usually  wells  up 
freely,  issuing  abundantly  from  the  vascular  bone,  and  from  the  graniilating 
membrane  lining  its  interior.  Should  this  hremorrhage  be  at  all  troublesome, 
pressure  will  always  sufficiently  arrest  it.  Lint  must  then  be  lightly  intro- 
duced into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  the  part  elevated ;  a  good  deal  of 
inflammation  is  frequently  set  up  after  the  operation,  but  that  must  be 
combatted  on  general  principles.  If  the  sequestrum  have  been  a  long  one 
and  have  involved  the  greater  part  [of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  it  may  happen 
that  the  new  case  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  the  limb  of  its 
proper  length  and  shape,  and  that  it  vsdll  bend  or  break  under  the  action  of 
the  forces  and  weight  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
accident,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  it  up  in  light  splints,  or  in  a  starched 
bandage.  After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  the  fistulse  will  speedily  close, 
and  the  limb  eventually  regain  its  normal  size  and  shape. 

Am-putation. — If  the  necrosed  bone  be  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  removed, 
occupying  too  great  an  extent  and  continuing  to  be  firmly  fixed  ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  patient's  health  have  been  worn  down  by  constant  discharge, 
and  symptoms  of  hectic  come  on  ;  or  if  the  limb  have  generally  been  greatly 
disorganised  by  the  morbid  processes  going  on  in  it,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  amputation  as  a  last  resom-ce.  It  is  especially  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh-bone  that  these  severe  forms  of  necrosis  occur,  necessitating  amputation 
of  the  limb.  When  necrosis  affects  the  flat  posterior  surface  of  this  bone  above 
the  condyles,  a  special  source  of  danger  occurs  in  the  possibility  of  the  seques- 
trum causing  ulceration  or  wound  of  the  popliteal  artery.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  suddenly  fatal  hsemorrhage  might  occur.  Should  the  haemorrhage,  though 
abundant,  not  be  fatal,  what  coiuse  should  the  Surgeon  adopt  in  such  cases  1 
Should  he  attempt  to  ligature  the  vessel,  or  should  he  amputate  the  limb  1 
The  line  of  practice  must,  I  think,  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
limb  itself  and  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  health.  If  these  be  both  tolerably 
good,  the  limb  not  too  much  disorganised,  and  the  powers  of  the  system 
not  too  much  reduced  by  hectic,  an  attempt  might  be  made,  by  slitting  up 
the  sinuses,  to  expose  and  secure  the  popliteal  artery  at  the  seat  of  injury 
in  it,  and,  by  ligaturing  it,  to  save  life  and  limb.  But  should  this  attempt  fail, 
as  I  have  known  happen,  or  should  it  not  be  thought  prudent  to  make  it, 
owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  patient's  strength,  or  the  disorganised  condition 
of  the  limb,  amputation  must  be  done  without  delay.  As  an  idiopathic  disease, 
necrosis  of  the  tibia  requu'ing  amputation  is  rarely  met  with ;  but  when  it  is 
the  result  of  bad  compound  fractures,  or  of  other  serious  injmies,  removal  of 
the  limb  may  become  imperative.  In  acute  necrosis  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
thigh,  or  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  involving  the  contiguous  joints,  and  attended 
by  deep  and  extensive  abscess  of  the  limb,  amputation  is  imperative. 

Resection  of  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  bone  may  be  advantageously  performed 
in  such  cases  as  those  of  tlie  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  or  in  those  of 
the  forearm  or  leg,  where  sufficient  stability  of  limb  is  secured  by  the 
remaining  bone  or  bones  to  leave  an  usefid  member.  The  diseased  bone 
may  be  thus  removed  in  necrosis  of  the  ungual  phalanx  occun-ing  from 
wliitlow,  where,  by  the  excision  of  the  dead  bone,  tlie  end  of  the  finger  may 
be  preserved  ;  also  in  necrosis  of  some  of  the  metatarsal  and  tai'sal  bones,  or 
those  of  the  forearm,  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  fibula. 

The  remarks  that  I  liave  hitherto  made  apply  chiefly  to  necrosis  of  the  loiio- 
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bones  of  the  extreniitieB.  As  there  are  a  few  special  considerations  connected 
with  the  necrosis  of  the  flat  bones,  we  will  now  consider  these  briefly. 

^ECEOSIS  OF  THE  StEKNDM,  ScAPULA,  OR   BoNES  OF   THE  PeLVIS,    is  an 

excessively  tedious  process,  there  being  but  very  little  tendency  to  the 
loriuation  ol  the  line  of  separation  and  the  detachment  of  the  sequestrum, 
wliich  wiU  contmue  bare,  rough,  and  adherent  for  many  years.    Should  it 
be  so  situated  that  it  can  be  removed,  it  must  be  excised,  even  though  not 
detached.    When  the  ilium  and  pelvic  bones  are  affected  independently  of 
the  hip-joint,  it  is  seldom  that  any  operative  measure  can  be  employed  with 
advantage  :  here  we  must  leave  the  patient  to  the  chance  of  the  bone  being  at 
length  so  loosened  as  to  admit  of  extraction.    In  some  cases,  however  if  the 
disease  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  or  to  the  tuber  ischii 
the  dead  bone  may  be  removed  ;  although  in  these  instances  it  not  uncommonly 
happens  that  disease  of  a  similar  kind  exists  elsewhere  about  the  sacrum  or 
spine,  that  wiU  eventually  destroy  the  patient.    In  a  case  in  which  I  removed 
a  portion  of  the  crista  ilii  for  necrosis  that  was  apparently  confined  to  that 
bone,  It  was  found,  on  the  patient  dying  some  weeks  afterwards  of  erysipeks 
that  the  lumbar  vertebrae  were  also  diseased.    Of  late  years,  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  pelvis  have  been  successfuUy  excised  for  necrosis,  as  A\all  be  more 
fuUy  mentioned  when  I  come  to  speak  of  incision  of  the  hip-joint.    The  tuber 
ischu,  when  affected,  may  readily  be  extirpated. 

Necrosis  op  the  Cranial  Bones  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  the  result 
of  struma  or  syphilis,  or  the  two  conditions  conjoined.  When  met  with  in 
children,  it  is  usually  strumous,  often  occurring  after  measles  or  scarlet  fever  ; 
m  adults  it  is  usuaUy  syphilitic,  though  by  no  means  invariably  so,  being 
sometimes  the  result  of  blows  in  people  of  otherwise  healthy  constitutions. 
There  are  four  situations  in  which  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones  may  occur,  viz., 
m  the  vault  of  the  skuU,  the  frontal  bone,  the  temporal  bone,  or  in  the  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bones.  When  idiopathic  necrosis  afl'ects  the  vault,  it  is  usuaUy 
syphilitic  ;  when  it  occurs  in  the  other  situations,  especially  in  the  temporal 
bone,  it  IS  commonly  strumous. 

Three  forms  of  necrosis  affect  the  cranial  bones.  In  one  case,  the  outer 
table  IS  alone  affected  :  this  perishes,  separates,  and  exfoHates  ;  granulations  then 
spnng  up  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  table,  and  a  process  of  repair  is 
thus  estabHshed.  In  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skuU  necroses,  separates  from  the  dura  mater  and  sun-ounding  healthy  bone 
in  the  usual  way,  and  may  be  detached  in  large  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  some- 
times of  large  size,  occupying  several  square  inches.  In  the  third  form,  the 
necrosis  is  hard,  dry,  rough,  and  pitted  or  worm-eaten,  penetratmg  thi-ough  the 
diploe  to  the  inner  table,  separating  very  slowly,  and  lasting  an  indefinite 
period. 

Besults.— In  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones,  there  is  always  the  special  danger 
of  extension  of  morbid  action  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the  conse- 
quent occurrence  of  inflammatory  effusion  within  the  skull,  leading  to  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and  death.  This  danger  is  greatest  when  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  affected,  as  the  structure  of  this  bone  is  homogeneous, 
and  the  dura  mater  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  cavities  by  wliich  it  is 
perforated.  Cerebral  complication  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  the  frontal 
bone  is  the  seat  of  disease,  more  particularly  the  lower  part  of  this  bone, 
where,  by  the  intei-vention  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  anterior  wall  is  altogether 
earned  away  from  the  inner  table,  and  from  aU  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  Signs  oi  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones  are  very  obvious.  When  the  vault 
or  forehead  is  affected,  there  is  tenderaess,  with  some  puifiness,  and  gradual 
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elevation  of  the  scalp  into  an  abscess.  When  this  is  opened,  the  necrosed  bone 
may  be  felt  or  seen  lying,  dry  and  dark,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sinns  or  unhealed 
iilcer.  When  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
there  will  have  been  ear-ache,  followed  by  profuse  fetid  discharge  from  the  ear, 
■ivith  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  escape  of  the  ossicula  auditus,  and  deafness. 
When  the  sphenoid  or  the  ethmoid  is  affected,  deep  pains  in  the  head,  persistent 
ffidema  of  the  eyelids,  and  fetid  discharge  from  the  nose,  will  reveal  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  miscliief. 

The  Treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  the  dry  pitted  variety,  exposing  and 
scraping  the  diseased  osseous  surface  will  often  bring  about  a  healthy  action, 
provided  the  disease  have  not  penetrated  too  deeply.  Should  there  be  reason 
to  think  that  the  inner  table  has  been  perforated,  it  will  probably  be  safer  to 
leave  the  case  to  the  reparative  processes  of  nature  than  to  trephine.  If,  how- 
ever, the  anterior  waU  of  the  frontal  sinus  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  if  the 
supraorbital  ridge  be  affected,  the  dry  and  rough  bone  may  be  safely  removed, 
as  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  to  do,  by  the  application  of  the  trephine 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  gouge  in  the  other  case.  When  exfoliating 
necrosis  of  the  outer  table,  or  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  affects  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  the  loosened  plate  may  readily  be  lifted  off  its  granulating 
bed  by  means  of  the  elevator  or  forceps,  after  it  has  been  fairly  exposed. 

Necrosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  incurable  disease,  which  is  usually  fatal  from  encephalitis.  When  the 
sphenoid  or  ethmoid  are  the  seat  of  necrosis,  little  can  usually  be  done  by 
operative  interference  ;  though  iu  the  latter  case  portions  of  sequestrum  may 
sometimes  be  extracted  through  the  nostrils. 

The  Patella  is  rarely  necrosed.  I  have,  however,  met  with  two  instances 
of  primary  necrosis  of  this  bone.  One  case  occurred  in  an  elderly  woman. 
The  disease  came  on  without  any  evident  external  cause,  commencing  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  patella  and  gradually  implicating  the  bone,  until  it 
became  perforated,  when  rapid  suppurative  disorganisation  of  the  knee-joint 
ensued,  necessitating  amputation.  The  other  case  occurred  after  simple  fracture 
of  the  patella,  in  a  man,  and  is  described  at  page  346,  A'ol.  I. 

KiBS. — When  the  ribs  are  necrosed,  abscesses  and  sinuses  will  often  form 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  side  of  the  chest.  These  must  be  laid  open, 
and  the  diseased  portion  of  bone  scraped  away  by  the  gouge.  In  doing  this, 
care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  adjacent  intercostal  space  be  not  pimctured 
by  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  iastrument — an  accident  that  is  best  avoided  by 
protecting  the  gouge  well  with  the  finger. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  BONE. 

The  bones  are  liable  to  various  structural  changes,  by  which  their  size, 
shape,  and  consistence  are  modified,  or  in  consequence  of  which  they  become 
the  seat  of  tumours  of  various  kinds. 

Hypertrophy  of  Bone. — Under  this  term  two  conditions  may  be  in- 
cluded: viz..  Sclerosis  or  Thickening  of  the  Osseous  Tissue;  and  Increased 
Length  of  Bones. 
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Sclerosis  or  hardening  of  bone  sometimes  occurs.  It  may  attack  several 
bones  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  in  the  long  bones,  may  lead  to  filling  up  of  the 
medullary  and  Haversian  canals  with  bony  substance,  with  some  thickening 
ol  the  bone.  Tiiis  condition  is  generally  not  capable  of  being  recognised 
with  certainty  during  life  ;  and  it  may  occur  without  being  preceded  by  any 
signs  of  inflammation.  It  is  allied  in  chai-acter  to  some  of  the  forms  of 
exostosis  that  will  be  presently  described. 

Increase  of  Length  of  5ones.— Allusion  has  already  been  made  at  p.  135 
to  the  hypertrophy  of  bone  which  sometimes  follows  chronic  osteitis.  This 
increased  growth  of  bone  as  a  result  of  morbid  conditions  of  that  tissue,  has 
been  investigated  by  Stanley  and  Paget  in  this  country,  and  by  Langenbeck 
and  others  on  the  continent.    It  has  been  observed  in  connection  -s\'ith  necrosis, 
osteomyelitis,  and  chronic  abscess  :  and  also  with  chronic  hypercemia  of  the 
soft  parts  of  a  limb.    Langenbeck,  from  his  observations,  concludes  that  morbid 
changes  which  give  rise  to  irritation  and  hypera3mia  of  the  osseous  tissue  lead, 
as  long  as  the  growth  of  bone  continues,  to  an  increase  both  in  the  length  and 
in  the  thickness  of  bones  ;  and  that  the  increase  of  growth  in  length  aflects 
especially  the  diseased  bones,  but  may  also  occur  in  a  healthy  bone  of  the  same 
limb.    Sometimes,  as  Paget  has  pointed  out,  the  long  existence  of  an  ulcer  of 
the  integuments  in  a  young  person  may  produce  thickening  and  elongation  of 
the  bone.    When  the  femur  undergoes  elongation  in  this  way,  the  inequality 
in  length  of  the  limb,  unless  the  opposite  limb  be  lengthened  by  artificial 
means,  may  lead  to  talipes  of  the  foot  of  the  lengthened  limb  or  to  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.    The  tibia  sometimes  becomes  elongated,  while  the 
fibula  remains  of  its  normal  length  :  and  in  such  cases  the  former  bone  becomes 
curved.    The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  from  the  curvature  of  rickets  consists, 
according  to  Paget,  in  the  marked  elongation  :  in  the  absence  of  thickening  of 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  are  usually  even  more  nearly  equal  iu  size  to  the 
shaft  than  in  the  natural  state,  on  account  of  the  thickening  of  the  latter  :  and 
especially  in  the  fact  that  "  the  rickety  tibia  is  compressed,  usually  curved 
inwards,  its  shaft  is  flattened  lateral!}^,  and  its  margins  are  narrow  and  spinous; 
while,  in  the  elongated  tibia,  the  curve  is  usually  directed  forwards,  the  margins 
are  broad  and  round,  the  surfaces  are  convex,  and  the  compression  or  flatten- 
ing, if  there  be  any,  is  from  before  backwards." 

Atrophy  of  Bone.— This  term  comprises  two  conditions :  one  in  which  the 
bone  is  wasted,  and  another  in  which  an  arrest  of  growth  occm-s. 

asting  Atrophy  occurs,  as  a  natural  result,  in  old  age  ;  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  lower  jaw  being  a  familiar  example.  In  other  cases  it  hap- 
pens as  a  consequence  of  fracture  ;  the  nutritious  artery  of  the  bone  ha^dng 
been  torn  across,  and  one  of  the  fragments  consequently  receiving  insufficient 
vascular  supply.  Atrophy  of  bone  also  commonly  occurs  from  disuse,  as  is  the 
case  in  old  dislocations.  In  atrophy,  the  bone  becomes  thinner,  lighter,  and 
more  porous  than  usual ;  the  compact  structure  disappearing  and  the  cancellous 
being  expanded. 

Arrested  Growth  of  bones  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  disease.  Its  occur- 
rence in  lickets  will  be  presently  referred  to.  It  may  also  be  a  result  of  various 
diseases  of  the  epiphysis  and  joints,  or  of  the  resection  of  the  epiphysis  in 
children,  and  may  follow  the  formation  of  cicatrices  after  bums  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joints.  The  efl'ect  of  paralysis  on  the  growth  of  bone  varies.  It 
is  common  to  see  normal  growth  of  the  bones  in  limbs  alTected  with  paralysis 
of  sensation  and  motion,  even  in  yoimg  subjects,  in  whom  the  muscles  are 
wasted  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  growth  of  the  bone  has  been  materially 
impaired,  especially  at  the  articular  ends. 
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RICKETS,  MOLLITIES  OSSIUM,  AND  SCROFULOUS  OSTEITIS. 

Rickets  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  usually  being  met  with  in  scrofulous 
children,  and  never  occurring  after  the  age  of  puberty.  In  it,  according  to 
Virchow,  the  histological  elements  of  the  bone  are  normally  constituted,  but  the 
earthy  matter  is  deficient ;  so  that  the  bone  continues  to  be  soft,  flexible,  and 
cartilaginous  in  structure,  at  an  age  when  its  tissue  ought  to  have  undergone 
proper  consolidation.  It  appears  to  be  atrophied,  and  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture to  be  expanded  into  cavities  of  varying  magnitude,  which  contain  a 
brownish-red  serous  fluid.  In  consequence  of  the  change  of  structure  and 
the  loss  of  firmness  in  the  bones  in  this  disease,  considerable  distortion  of 
the  body  takes  place.  The  head  early  appears  large  and  expanded  ;  indeed, 
Kilian  states  that  rickets  always  first  appear  in  the  head,  the  forehead  being 
especially  protuberant ;  according  to  Stanley,  this  arises  not  from  enlargement 
of  the  cranial  bones,  but  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  development  of  those  of 
the  face  :  the  head  thus  appearing  large  from  its  disproportion  to  the  small 
face.  The  shape  of  the  limbs  is  much  changed  and  distorted,  in  consequence 
of  their  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight ;  the  pelvis 
becoming  contracted,  and  the  thighs  and  legs  bent  either  forwards  or  outwards. 
Humphry  and  Langenbeck  have  called  attention  to  shortening  of  the  bones 
in  rickets.  Humphry  says  that  the  humerus  and  femur  are  one-fourth  shorter 
in  rickety  subjects  than  in  healthy  individuals  of  the  same  age  ;  and  Langen- 
beck regards  this  shortening  as  more  constant  and  more  characteristic  of  rickets, 
than  bending  and  deficiency  of  earthy  matter.  The  joints  are  usually  swollen, 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  being  enlarged.  In  early  life  the  chest  will  be 
observed  to  be  deformed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  being  narrowed  above,  where 
the  upper  ribs  are  contracted  and  pressed  in,  but  expanded  below,  a2)j)arently 
from  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  often  tumefied,  and  in 
these  cases  drag  on  the  lower  ribs.  As  puberty  advances,  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  commonly  takes  place.  In  rickety  children  there  is  a  general 
delicacy  of  appearance,  and  often  a  strumous  habit  of  body,  though,  according 
to  Rokitansky,  they  are  not  usually  tuberculous  ;  if  they  live,  however,  past 
the  age  of  pivberty,  they  may  eventually  become  sufficiently  powerful  in  frame. 

The  Treatment  of  rickets  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles 
that  guide  us  in  cases  of  scrofula  ;  pure  air,  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  regular 
exercise,  and  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  the  preparations  of  iron, 
with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  general  habits  of  life  of  the  child,  will 
generally  improve  his  condition  to  the  utmost  limits  compatible  with  the 
powers  of  his  constitution,  and  will,  by  improving  the  niitrition  of  the  system, 
tend  to  the  more  healthy  deposition  of  osseous  matter.  In  some  cases,  the 
administration  of  lime-water  with  milk  seems  to  be  of  service  in  supplying 
those  elements  that  are  required  by  the  system.  It  is  of  much  importance  in 
preventing  deformity  in  these  cases  not  to  allow  the  child  to  walk  or  stand 
much,  but  to  let  it  take  exercise  in  donkey-panniers  or  hand-chairs,  and  to 
support  those  Umbs  that  have  a  special  tendency  to  become  excurvated,  with 
properly  constructed  steel  supports,  which  will  be  found  of  much  use,  provided 
they  are  not  too  heavy,  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Methodical 
friction  should  also  be  employed,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  muscles ;  as  these 
become  more  vigorous,  their  osseous  attachments  have  a  tendency  to  become 
stronger. 

MoLLiTiES  AND  Fhagfutah  Ossium — OSTEOMALACIA. — A  Very  rare  but 
most  destructive  and  dangerous  disease  of  the  bones,  characterised  by  softening 
and  fragility  of  the  osseous  stnicture,  is  occasionally  met  with.    This  affection 
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lias  been  studied  with  much  attention  hy  Curh'ng,  Solly,  Stanley,  Maclntyre, 
and  Litzmann  ;  and  it  is  principally  from  their  labours  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  principal  facts  relating  to  it. 

In  this  disease  the  bones  are  bent,  their  epiphyses  swollen,  and  their  shafts 
broken  in  various  parts  of  the  l^ody.    Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  only 
one  is  fractured  ;  but  in  other  cases,  as  in  Tyrrell's,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  twenty-two  fractures,  or,  as  in  Amott's,  thirty-one.     These  fractures  are 
unattended  by  any  attempt  at  the  formation  of  callus.    The  body  becomes 
singularly  and  distressingly  distorted.    On  examining  the  bones  after  death 
they  will  be  found  to  be  light,  soft,  and  somewhat  gritty — bending,  and  at 
the  same  time  readily  snapping  across  ;  occasionally  they  are  expanded  and 
thicliened.    Tliis  happens  especially  witli  the  skull,  which  becomes  often  con- 
siderably increased  in  substance.    On  cutting  the  bones,  which  are  soft  and 
yield  something  like  cartilage,  the  knife  usually  encounters  a  kind  of  gritty 
sensation.    On  making  a  section  of  the  bones  they  apjDear  of  a  deep  reddish- 
Ijrown  or  maroon  colour,  and  will  be  seen  to  contain  cavities  of  various  sizes, 
small  or  large,  but  always  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  and  generally  filled  with 
an  oily  red  and  grumous  fluid,  though  sometimes  they  contain  clear  serum. 
On  examining  this  red  grumous  matter  under  the  microscope  it  shows  a  cell- 
development  ;  hence  Solly  remarks  that  it  is  probably  an  adventitious  morbid 
product,  and  not  simply  fatty  matter  altered  by  the  effusion  of  blood  into  it. 
Dalrymple  has  shown  that  this  material  is  composed  of  granular  matter, 
nucleated  cells,  and  a  few  caudate  corpuscles  :  he  therefore  believes  it  to  be  a 
disease  essentially  malignant  in  its  nature,  but  differing  from  other  malignant 
affections;  for,  "instead  of  progressively  reproducing  and  develojnng  them- 
selves without  limitation,  the  new  and  morbid  formations  which  replace  the 
original  and  sound  structure  seem  to  have  been  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
existence  removed  by  absorption  and  carried  out  of  the  system "  (Maclntyre). 
It  is,  however,  more  reasonable  to  consider  with  Virchow  that  this  condition 
merely  represents  a  retrograde  conversion  of  osseous  substance  into  medullary 
tissue,  which  mider  certain  circumstances  appears  as  an  extraordinarily  soft  and 
very  vascular  structure,  rich  in  cells  ;  or  as  a  gelatinous  and  semi-fluid  sub- 
stance.   An  excessive  production  of  medullary  spaces  takes  place  by  absorption 
of  the  laminated  structure,  whilst  the  osseous  corpuscles  either  become  converted 
into  the  new  cells,  or  disappear.    Paget  suggests  that  two  diseases  are  included 
under  the  title  of  mollities  ossium  ;  one,  more  common  in  England,  marked  by 
fatty  degeneration,  but  distinct  from  the  condition  in  which  atrophy  is  accom- 
panied by  fatty  deposit :  and  another,  the  osteoporosis  of  German  writers, 
more  common  in  France  and  Germany,  in  which  there  is  a  simple  removal  of 
the  earthy  matter.    He  believes  that  the  former  aflects  especially  the  bones  of 
the  extremities,  the  latter  those  of  the  trunk. 

In  chemical  composition,  the  diseased  bone  has  been  found  by  Leeson  to  be 
composed  of  18-76  animal  matter,  29-17  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
52-08  of  water  in  every  hundred  parts. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  the  complaint  is  obscure.  It  would  appear  that  it  is 
frequently  connected  with  a  rheumatic  tendency ;  as,  in  everj"^  case  recorded, 
the  affection  has  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  severe  pains,  or  distinct 
rheumatic  attacks.  In  some  instances  the  patients  have  been  affected  with 
syphilis.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  appears  to  have  a  connection  with  the 
childbearing  state  :  Paget  believes  that  it  is  simple  osteomalacia,  ratlier  than 
fatty  degeneration,  whicli  occurs  in  these  cii-cumstances.  It  most  commonly, 
though  not  invariably,  occurs  in  females,  as  pointed  out  by  Kilian.  Among 
131  patients  whose  histories  have  been  collected  by  Litzmann  of  Kiel,  there 
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were  85  females,  in  whom  the  disease  either  appeared  during  pregnancy  and 
labour,  or  was  modified  in  its  course  by  these  conditions.  Of  the  remaining 
46  patients,  35  were  females,  and  11  males.  It  most  generally  attacks  adults, 
having  been  observed  in  few  cases  under  the  age  of  20  :  and  it  may  occur  even 
at  very  advanced  age. 

The  Seat  of  the  Disease,  according  to  Litzmann,  varies  according  as  it  occurs 
within  the  childbearing  period,  or  independently  of  this.  In  85  childbeaxing 
women,  the  whole  skeleton  was  affected  in  6  cases  only,  and  aU  except  the 
bones  of  the  head  in  two ;  while  in  46  other  cases,  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
diseased  in  21,  and  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  head  in  6.  The  per- 
centage of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  various  parts  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

85  childbenring   46  other  cases. 


Pelvis 

women. 

96  — 

87 

Spinal  Column 

5i  — 

87 

Chest 

31 

80 

Lower  Limb  . 

17 

78 

Upper  Limb 

12  — 

62 

Head 

8  — 

52 

In  chUdbearing  women,  the  disease  appears  to  have  a  remarkable  predilection 
for  the  pelvis  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  a  careful  examination  of  aU  the 
bones  has  not  been  made  in  all  cases. 

State  of  the  Urine— In  all  cases  that  have  been  recorded,  the  urine  has  been 
seen  to  contain  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter.  Solly  pointed  out  that  this 
is  phosphate  of  lime,  which  has  been  absorbed  from  the  bone,  and  thrown  out 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  urine  ;  and  sometimes  the  elimination  of  this  matter  is 
so  abundant  that  it  forms,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  which  he  relates,  a  solid 
calculus,  clogging  up  the  interior  of  the  kidney.  In  Maclntyre's  case,  the 
earthy  matters  of  the  bone  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  absorbed, 
and  carried  off  from  the  kidneys  by  the  urine ;  but  afterwards  an  animal 
matter,  of  a  peculiar  and  apparently  previously  undescribed  character,  was 
discharged  in  abundance. 

Symptoms.— These  are,  in  the  early  stages,  extremely  obscure  and  insidious. 
The  patient  complains,  in  the  first  instance,  of  wandering  pains  about  the 
limbs  and  trimk ;  these  assume  usually  a  rheumatic  character,  though  they 
have  been  observed  to  be  of  a  much  more  severe,  persistent,  and  intractable 
nature  than  in  any  form  of  rheumatism.  The  patient  becomes  debilitated, 
unfitted  for  exertion,  and  emaciated.  Spontaneous  fracture  now  occurs  in  some 
bones  under  the  influence  of  the  most  trivial  causes  ;  others  become  bent,  a.nd 
the  body  consequently  greatly  misshapen  and  distorted.  The  urine  presents 
some  of  the  abnormal  characters  above  described,  and  death  eventually  results 
from  general  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  has  to  be  made  in  the  early  stages 
from  rheumatism.  This  is  not  always  easy,  and,  indeed,  is  at  first  impossible  ; 
but  after  a  time,  when  the  peculiar  phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine  and  the 
fragility  or  distortions  of  the  osseous  system  manifest  themselves,  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection  becomes  apparent.  From  rickets  the  diagnosis  may 
usually  be  readily  made,  by  observing  that,  Avliilst  rickets  is  a  disease  of  child- 
hood, osteomalacia  is  peculiar  to  adult  or  advanced  life.  The  severe  pains 
and  the  great  distortion,  with  the  tendency  to  spontaneovis  fracture  wliich  is 
observed  in  this  disea.se,  arc  never  noticed  in  rickety  childi'cn. 

Treatment.— With  regard  to  treatment,  but  little  can  be  done  ;  the  admi- 
nistration of  tonics,  and  a  general  supporting  plan  of  treatment,  may  arrest  for 
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a  time  the  progress  of  this  terrible  affection  ;  but  when  once  it  is  declared,  it 
usually  progresses  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  destroys  the  patient.  Opiates 
may  be  employed  to  allay  the  pain,  and  in  Maclntyre's  case  some  temporary 
advantage  appeared  to  result  from  the  administration  of  alum  ;  but  no  remedy 
has  appeared  to  exercise  any  continuous  advantage  in  tlris  complaint,  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  with  Solly,  is  truly  malignant. 

Scrofulous  Osteitis. — The  scrofulous  affections  of  bone  constitute  an 
important  section  of  the  diseases  of  this  tissue  in  children  and  young  people, 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  diathesis.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part 
described  as  the  results  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  this  tissue,  but  are 
almost  always  connected  with  chronic  inflammatory  processes  of  a  low  type, 
whilst  the  true  grey  gi-anidations  are  but  rarely  found.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  this  disease  is  the  production  of  chronic  osteitis  and  periosteitis, 
circumscribed  abscess,  caries,  and  necrosis.  These  changes  most  commonly  take 
place  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  consequently  affect  the  epiphyses  of  the  long 
bones  more  than  the  shafts,  and  frequently  lead  to  implication  and  destruction 
of  the  contiguous  joints.  In  the  short  bones,  as  those  of  the  tarsus,  they  com- 
monly lead  to  caries  and  necrosis  ;  and  affecting,  as  they  often  do,  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  very  frequently  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  destructive  diseases 
of  the  spine,  attended  by  the  formation  of  large  lumbar  and  iliac  abscesses. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  diathesis,  a  low  form  of 
inflammation  is  readily  established  in  the  osseous 
tissue,  as  the  result  of  any  slight  exposure  to  external 
violence  or  change  of  temperature ;  and  this  rapidly 
leads  to  caries,  with  the  formation  of  curdy  pus  in 
which  masses  of  softened  tissue  may  be  seen.  K 
this  destructive  action  take  place  with  great  rapidity, 
portions  of  the  bone  will  be  found  to  necrose  in 
small  masses,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  carious 
cavities,  as  may  commonly  be  observed  in  some  forms 
of  strumous  caries  of  the  os  calcis  and  head  of  the 
tibia.  These  scrofulous  vomicae  imdermine  the  over- 
^inlie^id  Tibia^°™'''*  h^^S  articular  cartilage,  and  thus  opening  up  the 
interior,  give  rise  to  the  most  destructive  suppurative 
disorganisation  in  it.  Fig.  325  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  vomica)  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  their  most  common  seat.  When  the  inflammation  has 
been  of  a  more  acute  character,  it  may  cause  disintegration  of  the  whole  of  the 
articular  end  of  a  long  bone,  with  separation  of  the  epiphysis.  These  destruc- 
tive changes  may  take  place  with  great  rapidity  ;  I  have  seen  them  happen  in 
a  lad,  whose  thigh  I  amputated  for  acute  strumous  infiltration  of  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  thigh-bone,  in  less  tlian  a  month  from  the  first  occurrence  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  the  patient,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  being  nearly  exhausted  by 
hectic,  induced  by  the  abundant  discharge  from  the  diseased  bone,  and  from 
immense  abscesses  in  liis  thigh. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  changes  are  limited  to  a  very  small  area  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  bone,  the  diseased  portion  may,  as  it  undergoes  softening, 
dispose  to  the  occurrence  of  circumscribed  abscess,  at  the  same  time  that  chronic 
thickening  and  condensation  of  the  surrounding  bone  takes  place.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  condensation  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  bone  by  the 
deposit  of  fresh  layers  of  osseous  tissue  under  and  by  the  inflamed  jiei-iosteum, 
and  the  difliculty  that  the  contents  of  the  abscess  necessarily  experience  in 
traversing  the  hypertrophied  osseous  structure,  that  tlie  diseased  product  is 
apt,  wlien  dejiosited  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  to  work  its  way  through  the 
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cartilages  into  the  cavity  of  the  articulation;  as  on  this  surface  no  fresh 
deposit  nor  condensation  of  osseous  tissue  can  take  place,  and  consecpiently 
no  additional  obstacle  is  offered  to  the  outward  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products,  or  rather  of  the  ciu'dy  pus  into  Avhich  they  have  become 
transformed. 

The  existence  of  these  changes  in  the  osseous  tissue  thus  not  only  gives  rise 
to  destruction  of  the  bone  and  adjacent  articulations,  &c.,  but  will  occasion 
inflammation  and  extensive  suppuration  in  the  neighbouring  soft  parts ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  largest  chronic  abscesses  that  form  in  the  body,  those  connected 
with  diseased  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae,  owe  their  origin  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  the  deposition  and  disintegration  of  these  lowly  organised  products  in 
the  bones.    When  once  caries  has  been  established  in  a  bone,  and  the  osseous 
boimdaries  containing  the  detns  have  become  perforated  with  the  accompanying 
plastic  infiltration  and  abscess  and  sinuses  of  the  soft  parts,  &c.,  these  conditions 
wiU  continue  in  a  permanent  manner  ;  the  fistulous  tracks  leading  down  to  the 
bone,  and  the  cavities  in  it,  remaining  open  so  long  as  any  unsound  matter  is 
left  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  and  in  this  way  the  patient  may  eventually  be 
exhausted  by  the  copious  and  continuous  discharge  from  the  osseous  vomicae. 
In  some  favourable  cases  as  the  result  of  natiu'al  processes,  and  in  others  by 
those  operations  that  the  Surgeon  practises  for  caries,  the  whole  of  these 
products  may  be  disintegrated,  and  thus  eventually  eliminated,  a  true  vomica 
being  left  in  the  bones,  or  scooped  out  by  the  gouge  ;  and  then  the  fistulous 
track,  whether  in  the  soft  parts  or  in  bone,  having  no  longer  this  kind  of 
foreign  body  lying  on  its  bottom,  will  gxadually  close — not  by  the  contraction 
of  its  osseous  walls,  which  is  of  com-se  impossible,  but  by  the  deposition  of  a 
fibrous  tissue  by  which  the  cavity  is  occluded. 

Pathology. — Nelaton  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  pathology  of  these 
affections,  to  wliich  he  applies  the  term  tubercular,  and  with  which  he  classes 
the  only  variety  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs,  viz.,  that  derived  from 
the  deposit  of  grey  granulations  in  the  osseous  tissue.    He  describes  two  forms 
of  tubercle  in  "this  situation  ;  the  first  is  the  encysted  variety,  which  occurs  in 
the  form  of  small  masses,  of  an  oj)ac[ue  white  or  yellowish  colour,  contained  in 
a  cyst,  which  is  soft,  vascular,  and  spongy,  apparently  of  a  cellular  structure. 
This  variety  is  stated  by  Nelaton  to  be  the  most  common.    I  have  certainly 
not  found  it  so,  but  have  most  frequently  met  with  the  infiltrated  opaque 
tubercle.    The  other  form  in  which  tubercle  occurs,  according  to  Nelaton,  is  an 
infiltration  into  the  cancellous  structure  of  bones.    Tliis  may  be  in  the  form  of 
semi-transparent  granulations  of  a  greyish  or  rosy  tint,  opalescent  and  slightly 
transparent ;  occasionally  these  gi-anulations  are  firm,  so  as  almost  to  resemble 
cartilaginous  deposits  in  the  interior  of  the  bone.    The  osseous  structure,  in 
the  midst  of  which  this  kind  of  tuberculous  matter  is  deposited,  does  not 
appear  at  first  to  undergo  any  material  alteration.    Tubercle  may  also  be 
infiltrated  as  opaque  puriform  matter  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  sol't,  and  without 
vascularity  (Figs.  326,  327).    The  osseous  tissue,  under  the  influence  of  this 
disease,  often  becomes,  as  Nelaton  observes,  more  condensed  than  natural,  the 
cells  being  obliterated  so  as  to  resemble  the  compact  substance  of  bone.  In 
some  cases  it  may  continue  thus  chronically  thickened  and  indurated  ;  but  in 
other  instances  the  tuberculoids  infiammation  will  give  rise  to  rapid  and 
destructive  inllammation  of  the  surrounding  osseous  tissue,  which  becomes 
excessively  vascular,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  carious  state,  with  some 
necrosed  masses  intennixed.    In  other  instances,  as  is  ]iot  unfreiiuently  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  forms  of  caries  of  the  spine,  or  of  white  swelling,  slow 
suppuration  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  bone.;  and  on  the  sides  or  in  the 
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centre  of  tlie  abscesses  tluis  foi-med,  liarclened  and  white  ivory-looking  masses 
and  knobs  of  osseous  tissue  may  be  seen  to  be  deposited ;  these  apparently 


Fig.  326.— Scrorulous  Osteitis  of  Tibia.  Fig.  327.-Scrofulous  Osteitis  :  magnified 

250  diameters. 


consisting  of  tuberculous  bone  that  has  imdergone  some  special  modification  of 

structure.    All  these  changes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  described  as  the  grey  infiltration, 
appear  to  be  due  rather  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tory changes,  accompanied  by  an  impaired 
nutrition  and  imperfect  attempts  at  repair, 
than  to  the  development  of  a  distinct  new 
formation  derived  from  the  pre-existing  tissue 
by  cell-proliferation.    Virchow  proposes  the 
name  of  scrofulous   osteo-mj^elitis,  as  more 
truly  expressing   the  conditions  present  in 
these  cases  than  that  of  tubercle,  which  he 
would  Lhnit  to  the  following  ^'ariety. 
Tubercle  of  bone,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  this  term  is  here  emi^loyed, 
is  undoubtedly  a  rare  affection.     True  miliary  tubercle  in  the  fomi  of  grey 
granulations,  which  undergo  cheesy  changes,  and  lead  to  softening  and  necrosis 
of  the  parts  around,  is  occasionally  found  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
epiphyses,  or  more  commonly  in  the  spongy  structures  of  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  (Billroth).    It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  form  any  exact  diagnosis  of 
the  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  bone,  which  can  only  be  detennined 
by  an  examination  oi'  the  conditions  of  the  other  organs.    There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  bones  of  young  people,  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  are  very  liable  to  become  affected  wiih. 
caries  from  very  slight  causes.    In  fact,  in  both  struma  and  tubercle  nutritive 
functions  are  imperfectly  performed,  and  tissues  formed  imder  these  influences 
readily  sufl'er  when  ])ut  to  any  severe  trial. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  tubercle  of  bone  resolves  itself  into  that  of  its 
effects.  As  its  existence  cannot  be  recognised  except  by  the  changes  wliich  it 
itiduces  in  the  bone,  the  treatment  mut,t  be  directed  exclu.sively  to  tliese.  Thus, 


Fig.  328.— CeUs  of  Osseous  Tubercle. 
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if  it  occasion  circumscribed  abscess,  tliis  must  be  opened  :  if  caries,  the  diseased 
cavity  and  tissue  must  be  scooped  out,  or  removed  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down  ;  and  if  disease  of  the  neighbouring  articulations 
result  it  must  be  managed  in  tbe  way  that  wiH  hereafter  be  explained.  _ 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  recognise  the  dependence  ol  these  various 
affections  of  the  bones  on  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  constitutional  state,  as  it  is 
speciaUy  necessary  in  these  conditions  that  suitable  measures  should  be  adopted 
fir  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Thus,  good  food,  sea  air,  the  administration  of 
ii-on  of  the  iodides,  and  cod-liver  oil,  will  form  most  important  elements  m  the 
treatment;  and  mtliout  these,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  progress  of  these  cases  is  generally  excessively  tedious. 
Stanley  gives  two  years  as  the  time- required  for  a  strumous  bone  to  recover 
itself  ;  and  in  very  many  instances  this  period  may  even  be  exceeded.  In 
this  as  in  all  other  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bone,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable moment  to  continue  the  means  of  cure  until  the  disease  is  fully 
recovered  from  ;  for  relapse  will  occur  with  special  readiness  m  the  tubercular 
aftections,  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to  use  the  diseased  hmb  or  part  too  soon. 

TUMOURS  OP  BONE. 

Exostosis.— By  exostosis  is  meant  the  growth  of  a  bouy  tumour  from  some 
of  the  osseous  structures  of  the  body.  The  causes  that  immediately  give  rise 
to  this  disease  are  usuaUy  extremely  obscure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  m 
some  instances  it  is  predisposed  to  by  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  cancerous  afiections; 
and  that  in  other  cases,  again,  it  is  hereditary ;  but,  in  general,  it  occurs  without 
any  distinct  or  appreciable  exciting  cause.  It  chiefly  occurs  m  the  young, 
developing  itself  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Exostosis  appears  to  origmate  m 
two  ways  ;  being  either  primarily  formed  and  deposited  as  true  bone  ;  or  m 
other  cases  being  the  result  of  the  ossification  of  an  enchondroma. 

Exostoses  are  of  two  Muds- the  one  hard  and  compact,  the  other  softer  and 
more  spongy.    The  hard,  or  Ivory  Exostosis,  is  a  structure  that  difl^ers  both  m 
appearance  and  composition  fxom  true  bone.    It  is  extremely  compact  and 
white,  having  a  granular  section  closely  resembling  that  of  ivory,  and  presenting 
somewhat  radiating  fibres,  but  possessing  a  true  bony  structure.  Haversian  canals, 
lacuuffi,  and  lamellte.     In  chemical  composition,  it  is  found  to  differ  from 
healthy  bone  in  containing  more  of  the  phosphate  and  less  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  also  in  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  being  smaller.    This  kind  of 
exostosis  principally  grows  from  the  flat  bones,  and,  as  it  is  generally  of  small 
size,  seldom  produces  much  inconvenience,  unless  it  project  into  and  compress 
important  parts.    Thus,  Clocpiet  relates  the  case  of  a  tumour  of  this  kind 
growing  from  the  pubic  bone,  and  perforating  tlie  bladder ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
found  to  project  into  the  orbit,  or  from  the  inner  table  of  the  sknU,  upon  the 
brain.    When  exostosis  is  left  to  itself,  it  becomes  stationary  after  a  time.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  known  to  necrose,  and  to  slough  away,  as  it  were, 
from  tlie  parts  in  which  it  has  been  situated.    Of  this  termination  Hilton  and 
Boyer  relate  instances. 

The  Spongy,  CanceUous,  or  Cellular  Exostoses  grow  rapidly,  often  attain  a 
considei-able  size,  and  are  very  commonly  multiple.  Exostoses  of  this  form  are 
usually  primarily  enchondromatous,  and  are  not  unfrequcntly  found  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cartUage,  which  appears  to  precede  their  development. 
They  are  usually  ])cdanculated.  When  numerous,  they  will  often  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  symmetrical  in  their  an-angenient.  Not  unfrcquently  they  stretch 
across  from  one  bone  to  anothei',  bridging  over  joints,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
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ankylosis  :  in  shape  tliey  vary  greatly,  sometimes  being  globular,  at  others 
spmous;  in  stmcture  and  chemical  composition  they  are  identical  with  can- 
ceUated  bone.  Their  most  common  seats  are,  according  to  Billi^oth,  the  tibia, 
nbiila,  and  humerus. 

The  Symiotoms  of  exostosis  are  simply  those  produced  by  a  hard,  thick,  and 
slowly  growing  tumour,  connected  with  a  bone  and  pushmg  forwards  the  soft 
parts  covering  it.  In  many  cases  it  produces  serious  inconvenience  by  its  pres- 
sure, either  upon  neighbouring  organs  or  mucous  canals ;  or  it  may  occasion 
ulceration  of  the  skin  lying  above  it. 

Treatment.— li  an  exostosis  be  so  situated  as  to  occasion  inconvenience  or 
deformity,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  remove  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  local  disease,  there  is 
no  fear  of  its  return,  provided  this  be  fully  done.    If,  however,  the  whole  of  it 
be  not  taken  away,  it  may  grow  again  ;  and  Stanley  accordingly  recommends 
that  if  It  be  so  situated,  as  upon  the  skull,  that  its  base  cannot  be  extirpated, 
potassa  fusa  or  nitric  acid  should  be  applied  to  the  part  that  is  left,  so  as  to 
pi-oduce  exfoliation  of  it.    The  removal  of  these  tumours  is  best  effected  by  a 
Heys  or  chain  saw,  or  cutting  pliers.    In  some  situations,  as  when  close  upon 
jomts,  or  sprmging  from  the  cervical  vertebrae,  they  cannot  be  interfered  with; 
and  in  other  cases,  as  occasionaUy  happens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit, 
their  density  and  hardness  may  be  such  that  the  saw  can  scarcely  work  its  way 
through  them.     There  is  one  variety  of  exostosis  Avhich  deserves  special 
attention.    It  is  that  form  of  the  disease  which  springs  from  the  upper  surface 
ol  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.     It  forms  a  small  rounded  mass, 
usuaUy  about  half  as  large  as  a  cherry,  projecting  under  or  beyond  the  nail, 
and  giving  rise  to  much  pain  and  inconvenience  in  walking.  Dupuytren, 
who  first  described  this  pecuHar  variety  of  the  disease,  has  pointed  out  the 
treatment  proper  for  it,  which  consists  in  exposing  it  by  a  double  eUiptical 
incision,  and  cutting  it  off  with  the  scalpel,  or  a  small  pair  of  pUers,  without 
amputating  the  toe. 

There  is  a  species  of  bony  growth,  called  Osteoma,  consisting  of  an  uniform 
elongated  mass  of  new  bone,  deposited  on  some  of  the  osseous  surfaces,  some- 
what resembling  a  node,  and  differing  from  ordinary  exostosis  in  not  being 
pedunculated.  This  does  not  admit  of  removal,  and  is  not  amenable  to  any 
treatment.   The  term  osteoma  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  exostosis  in  general 

Enchondromatous  or  Osteo-Cartilaginous  Tumours  are  often  met  with. 
These  have  already  been  described  when  spealdng  of  enchondroma  and  its  patho- 
logy (p.  594,  vol.  I.),  and  need  not,  consequently,  be  more  than  adverted  to  here. 
They  usually  require  resection  or  amputation  of  the  affected  bone,  according  to 
the  attachments  and  size  of  the  growth  ;  but  Stanley  states  that  in  some  cases, 
where  tlie  cartUaginous  tumour  of  bone  is  of  small  size,  it  may  be  influenced 
and  eventually  dispersed  by  the  local  application  of  iodine  and  mercuiy. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  bone  of  various  kinds  are  commonly  included  under  the 
terms  Osteosarcoma  and  Sinna  Ventosa.  The  former  term  has  also  been  occa- 
sionally applied  to  various  other  solid  growths,  wliether  fatty,  fibrous,  gelatin- 
ous, or  cartilaginous,  as  well  as  to  various  kinds  of  malignant  tumour  springing 
from  bones  ;  and  hence  much  confusion  in  the  pathology  of  these  affections  has 
been  caused. 

Structure.— The  cystic  tumours  of  bone  have  been  well  described  by  N^laton. 
They  consist  of  cysts,  having  various  kinds  of  fluid  and  solid  contents.  The 
cysts  may  be  unilocular,  and  these  are  commonly  (illed  with  solid  matter  ;  or 
multilocular,  and  tliey  then  contain  fluid.  The  solid  masses  are  usually  of  a 
fibro-celhilar  or  fibro-cartilaginous  cliaracter,  filling  up  completely  the  ravity 
m  which  they  are  situated,  and  often  att«iniiig  -a  very  considerable  size.  They 
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occur  principally  about  the  jaws,  and  articular  ends  of  long  bones,  especially 
the  humerus,  the  femur,  and  the  tibia.  The  cysts  ivith  fluid  or  semi-fluid  con- 
tents attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the  last,  being  often  met  with  as  large  as  a 
cocoa-nut  or  a  fcetal  head.  On  a  section  of  them  being  made,  they  are  found 
to  he  composed  of  multilocular  cysts,  each  cavity  having  distinct  walls,  and 
often  communicating  with  others.  The  fluid  contained  within  these  cysts  is  of 
various  characters,  thin  and  serous,  sero-sanguinolent,  viscid,  or  dark  coloured, 
often  associated  with  masses  of  fibrous  tu.mour,  appearing  as  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  central  softening  of  these  large  growths.  The  same  situations  are 
affected  by  the  compound  as  by  the  single  cysts,  but  they  are  also  met  with  in 
the  shafts  of  long  bones.  From  whatever  part  they  proceed,  their  walls  are 
composed  of  expanded  bone,  not  uniformly  thinned,  but  thickened  and  nodu- 
lated at  various  parts,  whUst  it  is  perforated  at  others  (Fig.  329). 

These  cystic  tumours  principally  occur 
in  adults,  being  rarely  met  with  in  children. 

They  constitute    smooth,  round,  or  oval 

growths,  increasing  slowly,  but  steadily, 

with  little  or  no  pain;  the  skia  covering 

them  being  of  the  normal  colour,  and  the 

veins  usually  blue,  enlarged,  and  tortuous. 

When  a  certain  size  has  been  attained,  so 

that  the  shell  of  bone  is  expanded  into  a 

very  thm  lamella,  and  before  it  is  per- 
forated, pressure  on  the  tumoiir  occasions 

a  peculiar  cracklhig  or  nestling  noise,  like 

that  produced  by  pressing  together  a  broken 

egg-shell,  or  the  crackling  of  tin-foil.  Under 

this,  the  elasticity  or  even  semi-fluctuation 

of  the  tumour  may  be  felt.  This  fluctua- 
tion is.  particularly  marked  after  a  time, 

when  the  osseous  envelope  has  become  still 

more  expanded,  or  is  partially  or  whoUy 

absorbed. 

Treatment. — When  the  contents  of  the 
tumour  are  solid,  there  is  usually  no  means 
of  ridding  the  patient  of  it  but  by  the 
removal  of  the  whole  growth  ;  by  excision,  if  it  be  favourably  situated  for  such 
procedure,  as  in  the  jaws  ;  by  amputation,  if  in  the  limbs.  When  the  contents 
of  the  tumour  are  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  it  must,  if  large,  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  solid  growths  are:  but  if  it  be  small,  or  if  of  moderate  size,  so  as 
not  to  have  materially  allected  the  integrity  of  the  bone,  it  may  suffice  to 
remove  one  side  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  by  the  trephine  or  by  excision,  and 
then  the  cavity  may  be  stufl'ed  with  lint,  and  allowed  to  granulate,  and  its 
walls  to  contract.  This  plan  has  proved  especially  successful  in  some  of  the 
cystic  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  1  have  had  occasion  to  practise  it  with 
success  in  a  small  cyst  forming  in  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

Myeloid  and  Fibro-plastic  Tumours  are  not  \infrequi  ntly  met  with  at 
the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones  (Fig.  330).  They  always  develope  in  the 
cancellous  structure  ;  sometimes  spontaneously,  at  other  times  as  the  result  of 
a  blow  or  other  injury.  Even  when  involving  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  they  com- 
mence in  the  central  portion  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  expand  outwards.  All 
the  long  and  many  of  the  flat  bones  are  liable  to  this  form  of  disease.  It  is 
most  conmion,  perhaps,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  the  head  of  the 


Fig.  32!).— Expansion  of  Lower  End 
of  Femur  by  Cystic  Tumour. 
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tibia  ;  in  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  ;  in  fact,  in 
those  i^ortions  of  hone  where  there  is  most  cancellous  stiiicture.    In  the  jaw 

and  the  scapula  it  also  occurs  ;  and  I  have  ampu- 
tated the  thigh  for  this  disease  in  the  fihula  of 
a  lad. 

The  disease  is  local  in  its  development  and 
earlier  stages,  hut  has  a  tendency  to  recuiTence 
after  removal,  especially  if  the  whole  of  the 
affected  hone  and  infiltrated  muscles  be  not 
extirpated.  Its  malignancy  is  proportionate  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  the  more  rapid 
this  is,  the  more  it  will  be  found  to  partake  of  the 
encephaloid  character.  Recurrent  myeloid,  after 
imperfect  extirpation,  is  always  softer,  darker, 
and  more  malignant  in  appearance  and  in  action 
than  the  primary  deposit. 

A  myeloid  tumour,  developing  in.  the  articular 
end  of  a  long  bone,  may  burst  into  the  neigh- 
bouring joint  and  fill  this  up  with  its  softened 
mass.  It  does  this  by  pu.shing  before  it  the 
incrusting  cartilages  of  the  joint.  Tliese  are 
not  destroyed  or  invaded  by  the  disease ;  but, 
the  bone  by  which  they  are  supported  being  dis- 
integrated, broken  down,  and  destroyed,  they 
necessarily  separate  and  lie  loosened  upon  the 
morbid  mass. 

The  only  Treatment  tliat  can  be  adopted  in  cases 
of  myeloid  tumour  of  the  limbs  is  to  amputate 
above  the  bone  that  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  thus  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  liability  to  recurrence. 

Hydatids. — Cavities  are  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  found  in  bones,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  hydatids  are  lodged  ;  according  to  Stanley,  both  the 
acephalocyst  and  the  cysticercus  cellulosse  have  been  found  in  this  tissue,  but 
most  frequently  the  first.  In  these  cases  a  cyst  forms  in  the  bone,  which  be- 
comes thin  and  expanded,  resembling  the  ordinary  fluid  cj^stic  tumour,  but 
which,  on  examination,  is  found  to  contain  the  entozoa.  The  Treatment,  as 
Stanley  observes,  must  depend  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease  ;  if  it 
be  a  long  bone  that  is  affected,  and  it  be  much  expanded,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  amputation  ;  if  it  be  a  flat  bone,  the  cavity  must  be  scooped  out,  and  dressed 
from  the  bottom  with  stimulating  applications,  so  that  it  may  fill  with  healthj"- 
granulations. 

Cancer. — Malignant  Osteoid,  Osteo-cancer,  or  Osteo-cephaloma,  is  true  malig- 
nant disease  of  bone,  constituting  very  serious  but  not  ver}^  rare  forms  of  ctxncer. 
Two  distinct  forms  of  cancer  of  bone  are  included  in  this  disease.  In  one  form 
the  morbid growtli  is  central,  springing fi'om  the  medullary  canal ;  in  the  otlier 
it  is  jjcripheral,  being  attached  to  the  compact  osseous  substance. 

In  the  central  cancer  of  bone,  the  tumour  is  found  to  grow  in  the  substance 
of,  or  to  spring  from,  the  interior  of  the  medullary  canal  of  the  bone.  It  is 
usually  situated  at  or  about  the  articular  ends,  expanding  the  bone,  wliicli 
becomes  completely  enveloped  and  incorporated  in  the  structure  of  the  growth, 
cither  in  the  form  of  osseous  rays  diverging  from  the  centre  of  tlie  tumour, 
or  more  rarely  as  a  thin  shell  of  bone  surroimding  the  mass,  as  in  the  more 
simple  gi-owths  springing  from  tliis  tissue.     In  either  circumstance,  it  is 


Fig.  380.— Myeloid  Tumom-  of 
Lower  End  of  Humerus  of  two 
yeara"  gi-owth,  following  Fracture 
of  the  Condyles. 
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important  to  bear  in  mind,  this  form  of  disease  is  never  localised,  but  always 
invades  the  whole  of  the  bone.  The  freedom  of  commnnication  between  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  long  bone  is  so  great,  that,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Richet,  water  injected  at  one  end  exudes  in  a  few  seconds  at  the  other  ;  hence 
the  juices  of  a  malignant  structure  may  easily  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  bone,  and  we  accordinglv  find,  on  examining  the  osseous  tissue  at  a  distance 
from  the  tumour,  that  there"  are  red  patches  in  it  here  and  there  indicative  of 
its  infiltration  with  the  morbid  structure. 

In  the  feripheral  form  of  cancer  of  bone,  which  is  probably  the  most  common 
variety,  the  osseous  tissue  is  not  so  completely  invaded  ;  for,  although  the 
disease  may  be  situated  upon,  or  be  in  intimate  contact  with,  the  outer  layers 
of  the  bone,  which  are  incorporated  ia  it,  it  does  not  extend  into  the  cancellous 
tissue  or  the  medullary  canal.  The  tumour  appears  to  spring  from  the  perios- 
teum ;  and,  after  removal  and  maceration,  stalactitic  projections  and  radiating 
fibres  may  be  traced  into  it  from  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone.  In  this  form 
of  osteo-cancer,  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  affected  portion  of  bone 
win  often  be  found  to  be  extensively  infiltrated  with  cancer-cells. 

Structure.— Tha-iQ  tumom-s,  whether  central  or  peripheral,  are  chiefly  of  the 
encephaloid  species  of  cancer,  and  are  met  with  ia  aU  stages  of  development 
and  of  decay.  Encephaloid  of  bone  is  harder  and  more  fibrous  looking  than 
the  same  affection  elsewhere.  The  cancer-cell  also  is  not  so  well  marked,  and 
indeed  may  be  absent  altogether.  Occasionally,  some  colloid,  and  more  rarely 
melanotic  matter  is  intermixed ;  but  scirrhus,  I  believe,  is  never  found  in  bone. 
The  accompanying  cuts  (Figs.  331—335)  illustrate  the  microscopical  appear- 
ances presented  by  cancer  of  bone. 


Fig.  331.— Longitudinal  Soctiun  of  Cancerous  Tumour 
of  Bono  made  by  a  Valentiuu's  kijifo. 


Fig.  332.  —Section  of  Infiltrated 
reriosteum. 


Fi«.  333.— Section  of  a  Kavor- 
filan  Cftiial.showing  the  contained 
CcUs. 


Fig.  334.— (a)  Healthy  Me- 
dulla,   (d)  Morbid  Modulla. 


Fig.  3:i5.  -  Nu- 
cleated Colls  from 
the  Tumour  of  tlio 
IJono. 


,S'i(wa(t07i.  — Cancer  of  bone  most  frecpienlly  occurs  in  the  head  of  the 
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tibia  and  the  lo\ver  oncl  of  the  thigli-bone  ;  occasionally  in  the  humerus 
and  m  the  jaws,  more  especially  about  the  autnnn.    It  is  a  remarlcable  fact, 


Fig.  336.— Section  of  O.steo-cephaloma  of 
Head  of  Humerus :  Upper  End  and  Head  of 
Humerus  destroyed,  but  Cartilage  of  Incrus- 
tation unaffected.  Tumour  divided  by  white 
vertical  lines — the  Periosteum :  inside  which 
only  were  the  Osseous  Spicula  found. 


Fig.  337.— O.steo-cephaloma  of  the  Head  of 
the  Humerus,  with  Spontaneous  Fractiu-e  of 
the  Shaft,  in  which  I  amputated  successfully 
at  the' Shoulder-joint. 

ago   pointed  out  by  Petit,  and 
more  recently  insisted  on.  by  Pdchet, 
and  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
verify,  that,  although  the  epiphysis 
may  have  been  completely  converted 
into  enceplialoid  mattei",  the  cartilage 
of  incrustation  and 
of  the  neighbouring 
joint  (Fig.  336)  never 
becomes  implicated  ; 
although  the  growth  niaj^  eventually 
involve  and  include  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  articulation,  by  ex- 
ten.sion  to  the  capsule  and  its  soft 
parts.  When  internal  organs  become 
secondarily  affected  in  these  cases, 
the  deposit  will  generally  be  found 
in  the  lunsrs. 

Sijmijtoms. — There  is  usually,  with 
much  lancinating  pain,  a  rapidly 
growing  enlargement  of  the  bone, 
having  a  globular  shape,  feeling 
elastic,  and  sometimes  semi-fluc- 
tuating. The  skin  covering  it,  at 
first  pale,  with  numerous  reticulated 
and  blue  tortuous  veins,  afterwards 
becomes  discoloured,  being  even- 
tually implicated  in  the  morbid 
mass.  In  some  cases  fracture  of  the 
bone  takes  place  at  the  affected  part 
(Figs.  337,  338,  339)  ;  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues  are  speedily  con- 
taminated, the  lymjihatic  glands 
become  enlarged,  cancerous  cachexy  J"'"'^" 
sets  in,  and  the  patient  eventually  sinks.    In  other  cases,  the  disease  being 


Fig.  338.  —  lOncephaloid  of 
Shaft  of  Komur  sawn  oijcn. 
Spontaneous  Fracture. 


Fig.  3.1!).  —  Enco- 
phnloid  of  f^haft  of 
Fcnuu-,  successfully 
Anipuiatod  at  Uip- 
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rPntril  the  progress,  especially  in  the  eavly  stages  of  the  disease,  is  less 
r  f  ^^^^^^^^^^  last  developes  itself  with  fearful  violence     So   ong  as  the 

d  ea4  is  confmed  within  the  walls  of  the  bone,  it  developes  itselt  but  slowly, 
and  does  not  show  much  disposition  to  atlect  the  constitution.  Some  years  ago 
ria  11  nder  my  care  a  man  whose  thigh  I  amputated  for  cancer  ol  the  head 
of  the  tibia  ;  the  disease  had  existed  for  four  years,  encapsuled  as  it  were  mside 
the  head  of  the  bone,  without  contaminating  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
patient's  constitution  appeared  sound,  and  he  made  a  good  recovery.  But, 
when  once  the  soft  parts  become  engaged,  the  system  is  speedily  contannnated. 
In  some  instances  pulsation  of  a  thrilling  kind,  with  or  without  a  blowing 
murmur,  is  distinctly  perceptible,  especially  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  affection, 
when  the  vascularity  of  the  tumour  is  greatly  increased. 

Diagnosis. -The  diagnosis  of  osteo-cancer  has  to  be  made  from  other 
tumours  of  bone,  and  from  aneurism.    The  malignant  growths  of  bone  may 
readily  be  confounded  with  those  various  forms  of  non-mahgnant  disease  that 
are  commonly  included  under  the  term  spina  ventosa.   In  making  the  diagnosis, 
we  may  reasonably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  growth  is  cancerous,  if  it 
occur  in  early  life  before  puberty,  or  between  this  period  and  the  early  adult 
age  ;  if  it  increase  ynth  great  rapidity,  and  with  much  pain,  especially  of  a 
lancinating  character  ;  if,  to  the  touch,  it  present  a  somewhat  diffused  pulpi- 
ness, with  much  elasticity,  great  tension,  and,  at  points,  a  semi-flu ctuatmg 
feel ;  and  more  especially  if  the  veins  be  greatly  enlarged  and  tortuous,  the 
neifhboming  lymphatic  glands  involved,  and  if  cachexy  ultimately  set  in. 
These  conditions,  differing  from  the  slow  growth,  the  more  circumscribed 
character,  and  more  soM  feel  of  the  non-malignant  tumours,  which  have 
no  tendency  to  the  implication  of  neighbouring  structures,  and  which  occur 
at  later  periods  of  Ufe,  usually  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis.    There^  is 
one  tumour,  however,  viz.,  enchondroma,  which  occasionally,  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  closely  resembles  malignant  disease.    Here  the  diagnosis  is 
confessedly  extremely  difficult;  though  the  more  solid  character,  the  less 
degree  of  elasticity,  and  the  absence  of  lymphatic  enlargement  or  imiDlication 
of  "contiguous  tissues,  will  often]  enable  us  to  establish  the  true  nature  of  a 
tumour  before  its  removal. 

The  diagnosis  from  aneurism  is  necessarily  unattended  by  any  difficulty 
so  long  as  its  sac  is  pervious  to  fluid  blood,  and  presents  the  characters  that 
are  met  with  in  this  condition.  But  if  the  sac  have  become  consolidated  by 
the  deposit  of  stratified  laminEB,  and  thus  have  assumed  the  characters  of  a 
solid  tumour,  it  may  readily  enough  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour  springing  from 
the  osseous  structure,  and  amputation  has  occasionally  been  performed  on  tliis 
supposition  (as  in  Eig.  277).  Pulsating  osteo-cephaloma  may  be  mistaken  for. 
simple  erectile  tumour,  or  for  aneurism  hy  anastomosis.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  history  of  the  jwogress  of  the  disease  will  do  more  to  elucidate  its 
true  nature  than  anything  else,  attention  being  more  especially  paid  to  the  early 
symptoms  of  the  tumour,  when  the  aneurism  was  still  filled  with  blood. 

Treatment. — No  means  are  of  any  avail  in  cases  of  osteo-cancer,  except  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  part  by  amputation  or  excision.  Tliese  operations 
are,  however,  not  very  promising,  as  there  are  few  forms  of  cancer  in  which 
the  disease  returns  more  rapidly  in  a  secondary  manner  than  in  that  of  the 
bones.  The  rapidity  of  recurrence  will,  however,  greatly  depend  upon  the 
form  of  the  disease,  or  the  time  when  amjnUation  is  performed,  and  on  the 
part  where  it  is  practised.  Amputation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  per- 
formed in  tlie  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  l)efore  glandular  or  constitutional 
infection  has  set  in.    If  the  glands  be  enlarged,  and  cachexy  have  already 
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occurred,  little  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  ultimate  cure  :  yet  I  have  known 
cases  m  whicli,  even  in  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  t],e  patients  have 
made  a  good  recovery,  lile  having  been  prolonged  for  months.  I  believe  that 
return  is  much  more  speedy  and  certain  after  amputation  in  the  periplieral 
than  in  the  central  form  of  osteo-cancer,  provided  that  in  the  latter  the  whole 
oi  the  bone  has  been  removed ;  this  is  due  to  the  more  extensive  contamination 
ot  the  soft  parts  m  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case. 

The  selection  of  the  line  at  which  amputation  should  be  performed  is  of 
great  importance,  and  the  result  %yiU  materially  depend  upon  the  iud-ment 
displayed  m  this.    If  the  limb  be  removed  in  the  continuity  of  the  diksed 
bone  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  probability  of  a  very  rapid  return 
oi  the  morbid  action  in  the  stump;  and  this  probability  amoimts  to  a 
certamty  m  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  central,  and  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  meduUary  canal  and  cancellous  structure  are  implicated  and 
infiltrated  with  cancer.    In  cases  of  peripheral  osteo-cancer,  this  retm-n  in 
the  same  bone  may  not  take  place;  indeed,  I  have  seen  one  case  of  the 
kind  m  which  the  disease  aifected  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  that  bone 
was  amputated  m  its  upper  third;  in  this  case,  after  a  lapse  of  some  montiis 
fatal  recurrence  of  the  disease  took  place  in  the  pelvic  bones,  but  not  in  the 
stump.    As,  however,  the  peripheral  is  more  rare  than  the  central  form  of 
the  disease,  and  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  kind  before 
removal,  the  rule,  I  think,  sliould  be  definite  to  amputate  at  or  above  the 
next  joint— at  the  hip-joint,  in  cancer  of  the  tliigh-bone ;  in  the  tliicrh  for  that 
of  the  bones  of  the  leg;  and  at  the  shoulder,  when  the  upper  arm  Is'aflected 
When  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  however,  is  involved,  amputation 
through  the  trochanters  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  disarticulation  at 
the  hip-jomt,  the  latter  operation  being  so  formidable  and  so  fatal  that  the 
Surgeon  may  think  it  advisable  not  to  subject  the  patient  to  so  serious  a  risk  • 
or  amputation  might  be  performed  through  the  trochanters,  and  then  the 
head  of  the  bone  extirpated  from  the  acetabulum.    In  this  way  the  severitv  of 
the  operation  and  the  extent  of  incised  surface  would  be  lessened,  whilst  the 
■wlioie  of  the  diseased  bone  would  be  removed. 

peripheral  form  of  osteo-cancer,  however,  the  muscles  inserted  into 
the  afiected  bone  often  become  speedily  contaminated  by  the  disease,  and  this 
contamination  may  spread  widely  through  the  substance  of  any  particular 
muscle  Hence  I  think  the  rule  in  these  cases  should  be  to  amputate  not  only 
above  the  diseased  bone,  but,  if  practicable,  above  the  origins  of  the  muscles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease  :  thus,  if  there  be  a  malignant  tumour  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm,  amputation  should  be  done  not  only  above  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  above  tlie  humeral  attachments  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 

The  propriety  of  excision  of  some  bones,  as  of  those  of  the  face,  in  this 
disease,  must  depend  on  whether  the  morbid  deposit  is  limited  to  the  structures 
that  can  be  excised.  This  operation  can  rarely  be  advantageously  practised  in 
malignant  tumours,  there  being  in  general  too  great  an  implication  of  the  soft 
structures  in  the  neighbourhood  to  justify  it. 

Sanguineous  Tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  bones.  Stanley 
describes  tiiem  as  appearing  under  two  forms  :-l.  As  tumours  composed  of  a 
vascular  substance,  having  tlie  general  characters  of  erectile  tissue,  and  bearing 
on  section  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  naivi  (Fig.  340)  :  tumours  of  this  kind 
may  be  removed  without  the  liability  to  reproduction  :  2.  As  cysts  formed  in 
the  cancellous  structure  of  a  bone,  and  containing  either  fluid  or  coagulated 
blood.  According  to  Stanley,  these  tumours  expand  the  osseous  walls,  and  wHl 
graUuaUy  cause  ulceration  of  the  skin  and  profuse  ha;morrhage. 
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Fig.  340.— Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  of  one  of  the  Parietal  Bones. 


The  Treatment  consists  in  the  amputation  of  the  limb,  or  the  excision  of  the 
affected  hone,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Travers,  who  removed  a  clavicle  that 

was  the  seat  of  this  disease.  .  .  e 

OsTEO- Aneurism.— PitZsaiwc/  Tumours  of  Bone,  or  Osteo- Aneurisms,  though  of 

unfref[uent  occur- 
rence, are  of  consi-  .  ..■■.■^^^.ii/&(4-'f'l'!r^^^>/'^^ 
derable  importance 
to  the  practical  Sur- 
aeon,  on  account  of 
the   difficulty  that 
often  exists  in  esta- 
blishing a  diagno- 
sis   between  them 
and  ordinary  aneu- 
risms.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  this 
kind  of  disease  has 
been    fully  recog- 
nised ;    and    it  is 
principally  to  the 
labours  of  Handy- 

side,  N61aton,  Stanley,  and  Roux  that  we  owe  an  acciuamtance  with  its 
cli  tiFci  c  1 6rs 

G'/iaracHeJ-s.— Tumours  springing  from  bone,  whether  of  a  cartUaginous, 
fibrous,  or  cystic  character,  may  have  pulsation  communicated  to  them  from 
a  neic'hbouring  artery  ;  but  the  trae  pulsating  tumours  of  bone  owe  their 
pulsations  to  some  ijiherent  peculiarity  of  structme,  which  appears  to  consist 
either  in  the  development  of  a  vascular  tissue  of  abnormal  character,  or  else 
in  the  simple  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  tlie  vessels  of  the  bone.    In  the 
first  and  most  frequent  class  of  cases,  those  in  which  a  new  tissue  is  deve- 
loped in  the  osseous  structure,  we  usually  find  the  tximour  to  partake  of  an 
encephaloid  character  ;  a  creamy,  curdy  or  brain-like,  soft,  and  very  vascular 
mass  is  formed  as  an  essential  and  principal  constituent  of  it.    Tliis  might 
consequently  with  propriety  be  termed  an  ence^^halo-osteo-cmeurism.  This 
abnormal  mass  will  be  found  to  present  every  shade  of  transition,  from  true 
encephaloid  cancer  to  a  purely  vascular  tissue  of  an  erectile  character. 
Billroth  has  described  a  somewhat  similar  condition  as  occurring  in  sarco- 
matous tumours  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity,  in  which  numerous  small 
aneurismal  dilatations  existed  on  the  vessels,  forming  a  network  throughout 
the  mass.    In  the  second  and  more  rare  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  developed 
in  the  bone  a  structure,  which  originally,  and  in  many  cases  throughout,  is  a 
vascular  erectile  rjrowth,  closely  resembling  capillary  nsovus  in  its  structure, 
composed  of  an  infinity  of  blood-vessels,  interlacing  in  every  possible  way,  so  as 
to  form  a  soft  reddish-yellow  tumour.    In  a  third  form,  a  hollow  cavity  is 
ibrmcd  in  the  bone,  scooi)ed  out  of  the  cancellous  structure  and  filled  with 
blood,  partly  liquid  and  partly  coagulated,  and  having  arterial  branches  freely 
opening  into  it.    The  shell  of  bone  surrounding  this  cavity  is  very  thin  and 
exixinilcd,  being  usually  absorbed  at  one  point,  where  it  often  becomes  at  last 
perforated.    This  constitutes  the  true  aneurism  of  hone. 

/Sitoah'ora.— These  various  kinds  of  pulsatory  tumour  of  bone  lifive  been  met 
with  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  most  commonly  the  cancellous  articular 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  more  particularly  of  the  tibia,  the  radius,  tlie  humerus, 
and  the  femur,  have  been  found  alfected.    The  pelvic  bones  fire  also  not  unfre- 
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quently  the  seats  of  these  growths;  and  they  have  been  encountered  in  the  skull 
and  m  the  ribs. 

Sijviptoms.— Ill  its  early  symptoms  an  osteo-aneurism  closely  resembles  tlie 
ordinary  iorms  of  spina  ventosa,  being  oval  in  sliape,  uniform,  and  elastic  to  the 
touch,  growmg  slowly,  without  enlargement  of  tlie  veins  or  discoloration  of  the 
slan  ;  these  characters  it  possesses  in  common  with  most  other  tumours  of  bone. 
iJie  special  signs  by  which  it  is  individualised,  however,  are  its  pulsation  and 
in-iut  :  the  pulsation  is  very  distinct,  superficial,  and  commonly  of  a  thriUing 
character  ;  m  other  cases  it  is  dii^ectly  impulsive,  and  distinctly  expansive  ;  the 
bruit  IS  most  usually  soft  and  blo^^dng,  but  not  unfrequently  harsh,  loud,  and 
wluzzing.    In  some  cases  the  bruit  is  absent,  though  the  pulsation  continue 
distinct ;  this,  according  to  Nekton,  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  true  osteo- 
aneurism.    In  the  pulsating  encephaloid  form  of  the  cUsease,  I  have  heard  the 
bruit  peculiarly  loud,  rough,  and  superficial.    On  compressing  the  main  artery 
leading  to  the  part  of  the  limb  in  which  the  tumour  is  situated,  all  movement 
and  bruit  commonly  cease  in  it,  and  it  lessens  in  size.    By  pressing  upon  the 
tumour  when  it  is  thus  diminished,  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  a  bony 
margm,  with  a  central  depression,  more  especiaUy  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
IS  no  encephaloid  entering  into  its  composition,  the  gro^vth  being  apparently 
composed  of  erectUe  and  expanded  osseous  tissue,  filled  with  fluid  blood  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  tumour  is  fed  by  several  arterial  branches,  which  may 
be  felt  distmctly  pulsating  under  the  skin.    This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  It  occurs  upon  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  scapula,  and  then  the  bruit 
and  pulsation  cannot  be  made  to  cease  in  it.    AU  these  signs  are  commonly 
somewhat  intermittent,  appearing  perhaps  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  disappearing  as  it  advances;  or  the  reverse  may  occur,  tlie  pulsation  and 
bruit  becoming  distinct  as  the  disease  increases  in  size,  and  meets  with  more 
resistance  in  its  outward  growth. 

magnosis.~It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  many  cases  to  diagnose  the 
different  forms  of  pulsating  tumour  of  bone  from  one  another;  some  being  of 
a  truly  cancerous  character,  wliilst  others  appear  to  consist  of  simple  expansion 
of  the  vasciilar  element  of  the  bone,  with  atrophy  of  its  osseous  substance  ;  and 
consequently  the  prognosis  also  in  the  two  conditions  is  very  different.  The 
tme  osteo-aneurism  has  so  many  signs  in  common  with  the  pulsating  encephaloid 
tvmour  of  bone,  that  m  many  cases  it  is  abnost  impossible  to  effect  tlie  diagnosis  ; 
yet  It  IS  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease  is  not 
unfrequently  multiple,  occurring,  with  pulsation  and  bruit,  in  more  situations 
than  one  :  thus  I  have  seen  growtlis  of  this  kind,  with  their  signs  weU  marked, 
springing  both  from  the  pelvis  and  from  the  ribs.    The  true  osteo-aneurism  is 
met  with  only  in  the  articular  ends  of  long  bones  ;  whereas  the  malignant 
disease,  though  commonly  occurring  in  these  situations,  is  also  frequently  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.    Besides  these,  there  are  two  conditions  which,  in 
many  cases,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine  tliat  the  pulsating  tumour  is 
an  osseous  aneurism :  viz.,  the  absence  of  all  bruit,  tliough  the  pulsation  be 
distinct,  and  the  detection  by  firm  pressure,  after  the  tumour  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  compressing  the  artery  leading  to  it,  of  an  osseous  margin  around  its 
depressed  centre. 

From  ordinary  aneurism  the  diagnosis  of  osteo-aneurism  is,  in  many  cases, 
attended  by  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  So  great  are  these,  that  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  tlie  most  experienced  Surgeons  of  tlie  day  have 
ligatured  arteries  for  tumours  that  were  supposed  to  be  aneurismal,  but" which 
liaye  turned  out  to  be  pulsating  growtlis  connected  with  bone.  A  principal 
point  to  be  attended  to  in  effecting  the  diagnosis  is  the  situation  of  the  tumour. 
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which  may  occur  away  from  the  ordinary  sites  of  aneurism,  in  parts  of  the 
body  where  there  is  no  vessel  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  such  a  disease— as, 
for  iustance,  about  the  head  of  the  fibula  or  tlie  side  of  the  pelvis.  Then, 
again,  its  incorporation  with  the  subjacent  bone,  the  want  of  a  distinctly  limited 
and  circumscribed  outline,  and  the  existence  in  many  cases  of  plates  of  bone  in 
the  wall  of  the  tumour— giving  rise  perhaps,  on  pressure,  to  the  peculiar 
rustling  or  crackling  sound  characteristic  of  expansive  bony  growths— AviU 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  tumour. 
In  this  he  will  be  further  assisted  by  its  giving  on  compression  a  soft,  doughy, 
or  spongy  feel,  or  appearing  as  a  depression  surrounded  by  an  osseous  margin. 
In  many  cases  also,  the  less  impulsive  character  of  the  beat  of  the  tumour,  the 
peculiar  shrill  and  tremulous  whiz  in  the  pulsation  and  bruit,  wUl  throw 
much  light  on  the  natm-e  of  the  disease.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
when  tumours  of  this  Idnd  occur  in  some  of  the  ordinary  situations  of  aneurism, 
as  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  popliteal  space,  the  diagnosis  is 
surroimded  with  difficulties  which  no  amount  of  surgical  skiU  or  tact  may  be 
able  to  overcome. 

From  ordinary  timours  of  hone,  the  existence  of  pulsation  and  bruit  wiU 
always  suffice  to  distinguish  the  growths  under  consideration. 

Treatment. — Incision  into  a  pulsating  tumour  of  bone,  or  any  attempt  to 
remove  it  without  its  osseous  connections,  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
good  siu'gery ;  and  when  it  has  been  practised,  the  hsemorrhage  has  been  of 
the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  character.  Resection  has  been  had  recourse 
to  in  some  instances,  as  when  the  disease  has  been  seated  on  the  cranial  bones, 
but  without  success.  Liston,  in  a  tumour  of  this  kind  growing  from  the  scapula, 
which  he  called  "  an  ossified  aneurismal  tumour  of  the  subscapi^lar  artery," 
excised  the  greater  portion  of  the  bone  from  whicli  it  sprang  ;  but  fungous 
growths  I'eappeared  in  the  wound,  by  which  the  patient  was  at  last  exhausted. 
When  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prodnce  extensive 
alteration  in,  and  destruction  of,  the  tissue  of  the  bone  affected,  amputation  of 
the  limb  is  the  only  resource  left  to  the  Surgeon.  This  operation  is  also  called 
for  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  returns  after  other  means,  such  as  the 
ligature  of  the  artery,  have  been  practised.  In  these  cases,  if  the  disease  partake 
at  all  of  the  encephaloid  character,  the  limb  must  be  removed  at  a  point  above 
the  affected  bone. 

The  result  of  ligature  of  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  tumour  depends 
greatly  npon  tire  nature  of  the  growth.  When  it  is  partly  composed  of  ence- 
phaloid or  other  solid  tissue,  but  little  good  can  resiilt  from  this  proceeding — 
the  timiour  continuing  to  increase  by  an  inherent  growth,  which  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  limb  is  maintained  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that, 
in  all  sxich  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  practised,  the  progress  of  the 
tumour  lias  either  not  been  retarded,  or,  if  the  inilsations  have  been  stopped 
and  its  size  lessened  for  a  time,  the  activity  of  the  symptoms  has  speedily 
returned,  and  amputation  has  been  rendered  necessary.  When,  however,  the 
tumour  has  partaken  more  of  the  characters  of  true  osteo-aneurism,  then  a 
more  favoiirable  result  has  followed  the  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  seated  in  the  radius,  in  which  Roux  ligatured  the 
brachial  artery,  a  complete  cure  resulted.  The  same  also  occurred  to  Lalle- 
mand  ;  and  in  a  patient  of  Dupuylren's,  there  was  no  return  of  the  disease  for 
six  years,  when  it  recurred,  and  amputation  became  necessaiy.  These  results 
are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  justify  tlie  Surgeon  in  having  recourse  to  the 
ligature,  or  perliajis  the  compression  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  in  those 
cases  in  which  tlie  tumour  can  be  ascertained  not  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
encephaloid. 
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DISEASES  OF  JOINTS. 

The  various  joints  of  the  iDorly  may  become  tlie  seat  of  Inflammatory  Affec- 
tions of  an  acute  or  chronic  character  ;  of  Strumous  Disease  ;  or  of  various 
other  morbid  conditions,  such  as  more  or  less  permanent  ligidity,  or  Ankylosis, 
the  formation  of  Foreign  Bodies  within  their  cavities,  or  tlieir  Malignant 
Degeneration,  and  Neuralgia.  In  studying  these  various  articular  affections,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  joint  is  composed  of  a  number  of  different 
tissues  ;  of  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  ligament,  bone,  and  capsule,  or 
investing  fibrous  expansion.  In  any  one  of  these  structures  the  disease  may 
primarily  begin,  though  eventually  the  morbid  action  often  spreads  to  other 
tissues  besides  that  which  was  originally  involved.  The  merit  of  ha\ung  been 
the  first  to  point  out  the  true  mode  of  studying  these  affections  in  reference  to 
the  different  structures  in  which  they  have  originated,  and  to  have  set  aside, 
that  coarse  pathology  which,  under  the  general  terms  of  "arthritis"  and  of 
"white  swelling,"  confounded  together  these  various  diseases,  is  certainly  due 
to  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

SYNOVITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Synovial  Membrane,  the  most  common  perhaps  of  all  the 
articular  affections,  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic. 

Causes. — "Whatever  form  it  assumes,  synovitis  usuallj'- results  from  exposure 
to  cold,  especially  in  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  constitutions.  In  these  cases  it 
commonly  happens  that  more  joints  than  one  are  implicated  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  the  affected  articulations  are  most  frequently  those  that  are  most  exposed 
by  having  the  thinnest  covering  of  soft  parts,  and  by  being  especially  subjected 
to  transitions  of  temperature,  such  as  the  knees  and  ankles.  Injiu'ies  of  joints, 
as  blows,  bruises,  wounds,  or  sprains,  will  also  frequently  occasion  this  inflam- 
mation ;  but  wlien  arising  from  such  causes,  it  is  usually  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  other  textures  of  the  articulation. 

Pathology. — An  imcomplicated  acute  synovitis  is  never  fatal,  we  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  its  pathology.  It  would,  however,  appear 
from  the  examination  of  joints  in  cases  of  synovitis  from  injury,  as  well  as 
from  the  experiments  of  Kichet,  Bonnet,  and  others,  who  have  induced  trau- 
matic synovitis  in  animals,  that  tliere  is  in  the  first  instance  an  inflammatory 
congestion  and  vascularity  of  the  memlirane,  with  loss  of  its  peculiar  satiny 
polish.  The  synovia  is  then  increased  in  quantity,  and  becomes  thin  and 
serous,  and  after  a  time  intermixed  with  plastic  matters  which  are  poured  out 
with  it.  If  the  disease  progress  favourably,  these  products  are  more  or  less 
completely  absorbed.  In  more  rare  cases,  the  vascularity  and  swelling  of  the 
synovial  membrane  increase,  imtil  at  last  it  becomes  so  turgid  and  distended 
with  blood  and  effused  fluids,  that  a  kind  of  chemosis  of  it  results ;  a  thin 
])uriilent-looking  Ihiid,  composed  of  gi'anular  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  serous 
liquid,  is  poured  out,  and  disintegration,  with  thinning  and  erosion  of  the 
cartilage,  and  probal)]y  complete  destruction  of  the  joint,  ensues.  In  other 
cases,  granulations  are  thrown  out  on  the  looser  portions  of  the  membrane, 
and  becoming  injected  with  blood-vessels,  constitute   fringed  and  villous 
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membranous  expansions,  lying  upon  the  subjacent  clisiutegrated  and  eroded 
cartilage. 

Symptoms.— Celtic  -S'l/nowYis.— The  symptoms  of  synovitis  consist  of  pain  and 
heat  of  the  joint,  with  distension  and  fluctuation  of  it.  If  it  be  large  and 
exposed,  the  'pain  is  severe,  especially  at  night,  being  greatly  increased  by 
moving  or  pressing  upon  the  articulation  ;  it  is  usually  sharp,  but  when  the 
disease  occurs  in  rheumatic  or  gouty  constitutions,  of  a  gnawing  character. 
In  purulent  sjTiovitis  from  pya3mia,  it  is  usually  very  superficial,  indeed  almost 
cutaneous.    On  laying  the  hand  on  the  joint,  this  will  be  felt  to  be  Iwt. 

The  swelling  of  the  affected  joint  is  considerable,  and  evidently  depends  on 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  syllo^dal  sac,  the  extreme  oiitline  of  wliich  is 
rendered  apparent  by  the  tension  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Thus  in  the  knee 
it  rises  irp  high  in  the  thigh  under  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and  in 
the  elbow  under  tliat  of  the  triceps.  There  is  but  little  if  any  eflusion  into 
the  surrounding  tissues ;  and  hence  the  outline  of  the  joint  can  be  distinctly 
felt,  and  undulation  perceived  in  it.  The  limb  is  usually  semiflexed,  as  giving 
the  patient  most  ease,  and  the  joint  cannot  be  moved.  The  constitutional 
febrile  disturbance  is  tolerably  severe,  especially  if  the  affection  occur  in  a 
rheumatic  constitution. 

Clironic  Synovitis.— The  disease,  at  first  acute,  may  terminate  in  a  subacute 
or  chronic  form  ;  or,  subacute  at  its  commencement,  it  may  fall  into  a  chronic 
condition.  Chronic  synovitis  is  characterised  by  all  the  symptoms  of  the  acute 
variety  of  the  disease,  but  in  a  less  severe  degree.  The  swelling  and  weakness 
of  the  joint  are  the  most  conspicuous  local  conditions.  In  some  cases,  the 
swelling  from  accumulated  serous  fluid  is  so  considerable  as  to  constitute  a 
true  dropsy  of  the  jomt—Hydrarthrosis.  This  accumulation  of  fluid,  partaking 
in  various  degrees  of  the  characters  of  serum  and  synovia,  is  usually  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  evidence  of  synovial  inflammation ;  but,  though  this  gene- 
rally happens,  it  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Eichet,  in  particular,  has  recorded 
instances  from  which  it  would  appear  tliat  inflammation  is  not  a  necessary  or 
mvanableaccompaniament  of  the  affection,  the  synovial  memlirane  beincr  indeed 
pretematurally  white,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  washed  or  soddened;  and 
though  these  cases  are  rare,  those  that  commonly  present  themselves  to  the 
Surgeon  being  of  a  decidedly  inflammatory  character,  yet  their  occasional 
occurrence  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  passive,  as  well  as  of  an 
inHammatory  form  of  the  disease. 

The  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joint  is  always  readHv 
perceived  by  its  fluctuation  and  undulation,  and  by  the  peculiar  shape  that  it 
communicates  to  the  part.  Thus  in  the  knee,  which  is  tire  most  common  seat 
of  this  affection,  the  patella  will  be  felt  to  float,  as  it  were,  on  the  subjacent 
liquid  ;  and  the  capside  of  the  joint  projects  distinctly  in  three  situations,  viz 
on  each  side  of  the  ligamentum  patella),  and  above  that  bone.  In  the  elbow' 
there  is  a  soft  and  fluctuating  swelling  on  each  side  of  tlie  olecranon,  and  under 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps;  and  in  the  shoulder  there  is  a  general  roundness  and 
distension  of  the  articulation.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  cases,  the  distension  of 
the  joint  has  been  so  great  that  the  synovial  membrane  has  been  ru])tured,  and 
the  fluid  poured  forth  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.  In  these  cases 
however,  it  is  probable  that  some  destructive  change  in  the  synovial  membrane 
preceded  its  rupture. 

In  some  cases  of  clironic  synovitis  distinct  emc/c/mr/ will  be  felt  in  the  interior 
of  tlie  joint,  on  laying  the  hand  over  the  articulation  whilst  it  is  freely  moved. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  plastic  bands  or  deposits  iii 
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the  interior  of  the  joint,  through  which  the  fluid  is  pressed  by  the  articular 
movements,  and  thus  occasions  the  sensation  which  is  met  with  under  other 
hut  similar  circumstances  in  enlargements  of  the  hursaj,  and  in  fluid  efl'usions 
in  the  sheaths  of  tendons. 

Terminations. — The  termination  of  synovitis  will  depend  mainly  on  its 
cause.  When  simple  and  uncomplicated,  arising  as  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
rheumatic  influences,  it  will  in  most  cases  terminate  in  complete  resolution. 
In  other  instances,  however,  plastic  matter  may  he  thrown  out,  which  either 
assumes  the  form  of  warty  vegetations  or  concretions  Avithin  the  joint,  or  of 
hands  stretching  across  its  interior  or  incorporated  mth  its  capsule,  occasion- 
ing more  or  less  permanent  stiffness.  When  synovitis  arises  from  Avound, 
it  usually  goes  on  to  suppuration  within  the  joint,  with  superficial  erosion  or 
disintegration  of  the  cartilage,  and  eventually,  if  the  limh  he  not  removed,  to 
complete  disorganisation  of  the  interior  of  the  articulation,  and  to  more  or 
less  complete  ankylosis.  The  same  happens  in  the  puerperal  and  pysemic 
inflammations  of  joints ;  in  which  cases  the  morbid  action  conmiencing  on  the 
synovial  membrane  extends  downwards  to  the  cartilages,  eventually  destroying 
them. 

The  chronic  or  subacute  synovitis  and  hydrarthrosis  usually  terminate 
favourably  ;  but  occasionally,  more  particularly  in  strumous  constitutions,  the 
disease  runs  on  to  suppurative  destruction  of  the  joint.  This,  however,  is 
rare  ;  yet  its  occurrence,  in  some  instances,  should  make  the  Surgeon  careful 
not  to  confound  the  fluctuation  of  serous  accumulation  with  that  of  purulent 
collection.  In  the  latter  instances,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  wiU  always 
have  preceded. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  synovitis  depends  partly  on  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  and  partly  on  the  cause  of  the  disease.  If  a  joint  have  been 
injured,  and  synovitis  be  apprehended,  or  indeed  have  commenced,  no  treatment 
wiU  be  found  more  efiicacious  than  the  continued  application  of  ice  in  India- 
rubber  bags  of  snfficient  size  to  envelope  the  whole  of  the  joint.  In  this  Avay 
the  inflammation  may  often  be  checked  or  completely  arrested,  the  joint  being, 
of  course,  kept  at  the  same  time  perfectly  at  rest  on  a  splint  or  in  a  sUng. 
Should  the  disease  have  made  progress,  and  should  the  ice  fail  in  arresting  it, 
then,  if  the  patient  be  yomig  and  strong,  the  free  and  repeated  application  of 
leeches  to  the  inflamed  articulation,  followed  by  fomentations  and  accompanied 
by  perfect  rest  of  the  part  on  a  splint,  or  on  pillows  properly  arranged,  will  be 
the  most  useful  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  saline  purgatives  with  antimony 
must  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept  on  a  Ioav  diet. 

If  the  disease  be  rheumatic,  leeches  must  be  applied,  followed  by  hot  fomen- 
tations, and  rest  of  the  part  in  the  elevated  position ;  at  the  same  time  col- 
chicum,  with  salines,  if  there  be  much  febrile  disturbance,  and  in  combination 
with  Dover's  powder,  if  there  be  much  pain  at  night,  shoiild  be  administered. 
In  some  instances,  where  colchicum  disagrees,  great  benefit  will  result  from  the 
administration  of  Dover's  powder  and  calomel,  in  small  but  frequent  doses. 
When  the  disease  is  of  syphilitic  origin,  leeches  are  not  often  required ;  but  the 
application  of  blisters,  followed  by  calomel  and  opium,  Avill  be  attended  with 
marked  success. 

When  the  synovitis  is  subacute  or  chronic,  the  same  principles  of  treatment 
must  be  adopted,  modified  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  aflection.  In  these 
forms  of  the  disease,  rest  is  perhaps  the  most  important  clement  in  the  treat- 
ment, everything  else  proving  nugatory  unless  this  be  attended  to ;  the  limb  is 
usually  best  fixed  by  leather  splints,  buckled  on  so  that  they  may  be  removed 
iu  order  to  make  the  necessary  applications  to  it.    In  these  cases,  repeated 
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blisteriiigs  over  the  wliole  of  the  joiat  constitute  perhaps  the  most  useful  local 
means  that  we  possess;  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  counter-irritation  by  means 
of  stimulating  embrocations,  togetlier  with  douclies,  either  of  warm  sea-water 
or  of  some  of  the  sulphurous  springs,  such  as  those  of  Aix  or  Barfeges,  will 
prove  most  useful ;  and  when  all  inflammatoiy  action  has  been  subdued,  and 
weakness  of  the  joint  merely  is  left,  the  joint  should  be  properly  strapped  with 
soap-plaster,  spread  upon  leather.  Amongst  the  internal  remedies  likely  to  be 
of  most  service,  may  be  mentioned  the  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in 
some  bitter  infusion. 

In  hijdrarthrosis,  rest' and  repeated  blistering  will  usually  promote  the  removal 
of  the  fluid.  In  addition  to  this,  the  employment  of  pressure  and  friction,  with 
absorbent  remedies,  as  the  iodine  or  mercurial  ointment,  conjoined  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  a  mild  mercurial  course, 
wiU  often  procure  the  absoi-ption  of  the  fluid.  If  these  means  fail,  we  have  a 
very  powerful  method  of  cure  at  our  command  in  the  injection  of  the  joint 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  This  plan,  a  sufficiently  bold  one,  has  been  much 
employed  by  Jobert,  Velpeau,  and  Bonnet.  These  Surgeons  used  the  tincture 
diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water.  A  small  trochar  is  introduced  into 
the  joint,  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  serous  fluid  is  let  out,  but  not  all,  and 
then  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  iodine  solution  is  thrown  in ;  and  after 
being  left  for  a  few  minutes,  is  allowed  to  escape.  Inflammation  of  the  joint, 
which  is  a  necessary  result  of  this  procedure,  comes  on.  This  is  then  treated 
by  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Prench  Surgeons,  has  in  no  case  been  followed  by  any  serious  consequences,  but 
in  several  instances  by  a  complete  cure  without  ankylosis ;  a  new  and  healthy 
action  having  been  imprinted  on  the  synovial  membrane.  This  mode  of  treat* 
ment  does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  met  with  much  support  in  this  country; 
yet  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial,  though  recourse  should  not  lightly  be  had  to 
it,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  induced  inflammation  might  exceed  the  expected 
limits.  In  one  case  of  hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee,  in  an  old  man,  in  which  I 
employed  it,  about  six  o^mces  of  tliin  synovia  were  drawn  off,  and  a  drachm  of 
strong  tincture  of  iodine  was  injected  into  the  joint.  Slight  inflammation  only 
ensued ;  and  the  disease,  which  was  of  two  years'  standing,  was  completely 
cured.  The  chief  points  that  appear  to  require  attention  are  that  no  inflam- 
mation be  going  on  at  the  time,  there  being  no  tenderness  or  pain  in  moving 
the  joint,  the  effusion  being  quite  passive,  and  of  a  very  chronic  character ; 
and,  above  all,  that  no  air  be  allowed  to  enter  with  the  injected  fluid.  After 
dropsy  of  the  joint  has  been  removed,  the  articulation  is  usually  left  weak  fot 
some  length  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  to  which  its  ligaments 
have  been  subjected:  here  cold  douches  and  an  elastic  bandage  will  constitute 
the  best  mode  of  treatment. 


ARTHRITIS. 

Simple  Acute  and  Chronic  Arthritis.— By  ylr//i,ni!?s,  in  its  simple  form, 
is  meant  inflammatory  disease  of  an  acute  or  chronic  kind  of  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  structures  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint.  This 
affection  may  commence  in  the  synovial  membranes,  and  then  spread  to  tlie 
other  articular  tissues ;  or  it  may  begin  in  the  carfHar/es  or  hones. 

Diseased  action  is  very  seldom  ])rimarily  set  up  in  tlic  ligaments  of  the  joint; 
though  these  structures  commonly  become  elongated,  softened,  and  destroyed 
as  a  consequence  of  other  forms  of  articular  disease.    But,  tliough  primary 
inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is  so  rare  an  afl'ection  as  to  have  been  denied  by 
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^^^"7)  yet  it  certainly  does  occasionally  occur.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the 
hijD-joint,  where  the  inflammatory  aftection  may  commence  in  the  round  liga- 
ment ;  illustrative  of  which  there  is  a  very  beautil'ul  model  in  the  University 
College  Museum. 

Inflammation  may  commence  in  the  fibrous  ca'psule  of  the  joint :  this  we 
find  more  particularly  to  he  the  case  when  the  aftection  is  of  a  rheumatic 
character  ;  in  these  cases  inflammation,  running  into  suppuration  and  slough 
of  this  structure,  will  commonly  spread  to  the  internal  parts.  In  some 
instances  this  form  of  disease  gives  rise  to  the  deposition  of  masses  and 
layers  of  bone  in  the  areolar  stnictures  outside  the  articulation. 

Causes. — In  some  instances,  acute  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  long 
hones,  as  of  the  tibia,  will  extend  to  the  epiphysis,  and  thus  run  on  to 
destructive  action  in  the  terminal  articulations,  the  cartilages  becoming  under- 
mined, softened,  and  perforated.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  arthritic 
disease  is  a  result  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  or  of  those  short  bones  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint; 
this  we  especially  see  in  diseases  of  the  foot,  of  the  elbow,  of  the  knee,  and 
hip  ;  but  it  is  a  condition  which,  I  believe,  may  occur  in  any  joint.  The 
bones  usually  become,  in  the  first  instance,  tlie  seat  of  t\iberculous  infiltra- 
tion ;  this  runs  into  rmhealtlay  suppura- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  caries  and  limited 
necrosis  (Fig.  341  a) ;  as  the  diseased  action 
approaches  the  articular  surface,  the  in- 
crusting  cartilage  becomes  loosened  and 
detached,  and  at  the  same  time  gi-adually 
disiiitegrates,  and  becomes  perforated  (Fig. 
341  5),  nutrition  in  it  being  arrested  or 
modified  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  sub- 
jacent bone.  When  once  the  cartilage 
becomes  aff'ected,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  joint  speedily  suppurates,  and  is 
destroyed.  In  other  cases,  inflammatory 
congestion,  but  without  the  formation  of 
tuberculous  matter,  takes  place  in  the 
articular  ends,  which  become  somewhat 
expanded  ;  and  then,  without  any  suppura- 
tion occurring  in  the  osseous  structure,  the 
cartUage  gradually  separates  or  peels  off,  and  becomes  softened  and  necrosed. 
This  condition  is  often  met  witli  in  disease  of  the  tarsal  articiilations. 

Arthritis  commonly  results  from  wounds  of  joints  or  injuries,  such  as  sprains 
and  fractures  occurring  in  their  vicinity,  more  particularly  in  young  people 
and  in  those  of  a  lymphatic  constitution.  It  also  occurs  as  a  not  ^infrequent 
accompaniment  oifyccmia  (Vol.  I.  pp.  563,  564,  571),  and  of  some  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  jmer-peral  state.  The  puerperal  inflammation  of  joints  is  of  a 
very  destructive  character,  most  generally  speedily  termifiating  in  suppurative 
disorganisation.  One  or  several  joints  may  be  aftected,  and  the  knee  is  the  one 
that  I  have  seen  most  frequently  and  seriously  involved.  Puerperal  arthritis 
probably  depends  upon  a  purulent  infection  of  tlie  blood,  the  result  of  uterine 
phlebitis.  Arthritis  not  unfrequently  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  scarlatina; 
and  I  have  especially  seen  the  knee-joint  affected  in  a  destructive  manner  after 
this  disease.  In  some  forms  of  albuminuria  tliere  is  also  a  great  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  joints  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  so  frequently  seen  that  form  of 
renal  dropsy  which  follows  scarlet  fever  accom])anied  by  serious,  sometimes 


Fig.  341.— a,  Caries  of  Head  of  Tibia  : 
i),  Pei-/oration  of  Cartilage. 
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destructive,  mflammation  of  some  joint,  as  almost  to  look  upon  one  condition  as 
the  sequence  of  the  other. 

In  old  people,  acute  disorganising  arthritis  is  occasionally  set  up  without  any 
injury  or  other  external  exciting  cause.  I  have  in  this  way  seen  the  joints  of 
the  foot,  the  ankle,  and  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  rapidly  destroyed, 
vdth.  great  local  inflammatory  excitement  and  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
of  a  low  form.  These  attacks  are  often  mistaken  in  the  first  instance  for  gout ; 
hut  the  rapidity  of  the  disorganising  action,  the  formation  of  pus  within  and 
aroimd  the  joint,  the  necrosis  of  the  contiguous  bones,  and  the  separation  of  the 
incrusting  cartilages,  all  indicate  the  different  nature  of  this  affection  ;  which, 
so  far  as  the  joint  itseK  is  concerned,  is  incurable,  and  which  may  terminate  in 
the  loss  of  the  j)atient's  life. 

Sijmftoms.—The.  symptoms  of  ai-thiitis  that  are  most  marked  are  the  pain, 
heat,  swelliag,  and  peculiar  position  of  the  joint.  The  'pain  is  often  severe, 
tensive,  and  throbbing  :  so  acute  is  it  sometimes,  that  the  patient  screams  with 
agony  ;  he  cannot  bear  the  bed  to  be  touched,  the  room  to  be  shaken,  or  the 
slightest  movement  communicated  to  the  limb,  any  attempt  at  examination  of 
the  joint  ia  such  cases  being  attended  with,  insupportable  agony.  There  are 
usually  nocturnal  exacerbations,  and  the  pain  is  commonly  referred  with 
especial  severity  to  one  particular  spot  in  the  joint ;  thus  it  is  generally  felt  at 
the  inner  or  under  side  of  the  knee-joint,  and  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  hip. 
The  heat  of  the  diseased  joint  is  considerable,  and  is  often  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  superficial  redness.  The  swelling  is  uniform,  involving  the  whole 
of  the  articulation,  and  not  projecting  at  certain  parts  of  it,  as  when  the 
synovial  membrane  alone  is  aff'ected ;  it  is  generally  not  very  considerable, 
and  has  a  soft  and  doughy,  rather  than  a  fluctuating  feel.  As  the  disease 
advances,  however,  the  swelling  generally  increases  suddenly,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  either  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of 
the  accumulation  of  pus  within  or  around  the  joint.  In  many  cases  the  synovial 
membrane  gives  way,  and  the  pus  from  the  interior  of  the  joint  becomes\\idely 
diftused  through  the  musciilar  interspaces  of  the  limb,  forming  enormous 
abscesses  and  long  sinuous  tracts.  The  position  of  the  affected  limb  is  peculiar, 
and  that  attitude  is  insensibly  adopted  in  which  the  patient  will  have  the 
gi'eatest  amoimt  of  ease  ;  thus  the  knee  is  semiflexed  and  turned  outwards,  the 
thigh  is  adducted,  and  the  elbow  is  bent.  /Spasms  or  startings  of  the  limb,  often 
of  a  very  sharp  and  painful  character,  come  on  at  times  ;  more  particularly  at 
niglit.  Just  as  the  patient  is  falling  off  to  sleep,  they  wake  him  up  with  a 
leeling  of  alarm,  and  are  often  very  distressing.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
18  very  severe,  and  of  an  actively  febrile  type. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  suppuration  takes  place  within  the  joint,  which 
becomes  hot  and  red,  with  a  good  deal  of  throbbing  pain,  and  at  last  fluctuation 
IS  perceived  where  the  coverings  are  thinned.  In  some  cases  the  suppuration 
occurs  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  hone  talces 
place.  In  other  cases  the  synovial  membrane  and  capsule  of  the  joint  give 
way  without  any  looseness  of  ligaments  or  displacement  of  bones,  pixs  becomes 
infiltrated  into  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  joint,  an  abscess  forms  externally 
to  the  articulation,  and  extensive  purulent  collecticms  become  difl'used  through 
the  limb.  As  the  joint  becomes  loosened  by  the  destruction  of  its  ligaments 
the  bones  become  mobile,  and  gi'atc  against  one  another  where  the  incrustin" 
cartilage  has  been  removed,  thus  giving  rise  to  very  severe  sufl'ering.  The  carti° 
lages  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  very  extensively  destroyed,  and  yet  no 
grating  takes  place  ;  this  is  owing  cither  to  the  destructive  action  being  limited 
to  the  edge  of  the  incrusting  cartihige,  the  opposed  surfaces  Ijeing  sound,  or  else 
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to  the  interior  of  the  articnlation  being  filled  up  with  plastic  matter  after  the 
removal  of  the  cartilages.  But  though  abscess,  either  witliin  the  joint  or 
external  to  it,  usually  forms  when  the  bones  grate  and  the  cartilage  disinte- 
grates, yet  it  occasionally  happens  that  these  conditions  take  place — those 
symptoms  that  are  indicative  of  the  erosion  of  the  cartilage,  such  as  painful 
startings  of  the  limb,  grating,  and  preternatural  mobility  of  the  joint — and  yet 
no  abscess  forms  ;  all  the  symptoms  subsiding  under  proper  treatment,  and  the 
joint  recovering,  though  perhaps  with  a  certain  degree  of  ankylosis.  But  the 
reverse  may  also  take  place.  Suppuration  may  take  place  in  a  joint,  either  as 
the  result  of  pytemia  or  of  injury,  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  capsvile  may 
give  way,  extensive  infiltration  of  pus  into  the  deep  areolar  planes  of  the  limb 
may  occur,  and  yet  no  laxity  of  ligament,  no  preternatural  mobility  of  the 
bones,  no  grating  of  the  osseous  surface,  indicate  the  disorganisation  of  the 
articulation  which  is  in  progress.  This  condition  may  occur  in  any  joint ;  I 
have  most  frequently  met  with  it  in  the  knee.  There  the  ujjper  and  usually 
the  outer  part  of  the  capsule  generally  gives  way,  and  the  pus  diffuses  itself 
deeply  through  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  sometimes  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  bone  even.  In  these  cases  the  thigh  swells  greatly,  the  limb  becomes 
(Edematous,  and  a  deep  and  obscure  sensation  of  fluctuation  may  perhaps  be  felt, 
more  especially  towards  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  limb  just  above  the 
knee.  The  swelling  of  the  joint  has  perhaps  subsided,  giving  a  false  idea  of 
security,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  signs  indicative  of  disorganisa- 
tion, such  as  lateral  mobility  and  grating.  But,  on  pressing  the  thigh  down- 
wards, the  joint  will  be  found  to  fill,  the  patella  will  float  again,  and  there  is 
an  evident  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  sjmovial  membrane  atid 
the  extensive  diffused  abscess  in  the  thigh.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  pus  will 
first  come  to  the  surface  about  two  or  three  inches  above  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint ;  and,  on  a  free  incision  being  made  here,  immense  quantities  may 
be  let  out.  In  these  cases  the  fluctuation  is  often  masked  by  the  oedema  of  the 
limb,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  mass  of  areolar  tissue  and  muscle, 
and  will  require  the  closest  examination  and  the  most  practised  finger  for  its 
iletection.  After  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  constitutional  disturbance 
partakes  of  the  irritative  type,  the  patient  suffering  severe  pain,  and  being  worn 
out  by  want  of  rest.  Hectic  may  occur,  and  death  from  exhaustion  and  irrita- 
tion, unless  the  diseased  part  be  removed.  In  other  and  less  severe  cases  it 
falls  into  a  state  of  chronic  thickening,  perhaps  with  fistulous  openings  leading 
down  to  the  diseased  structures  ;  and  in  some  of  the  more  favourable  instances 
the  patient  may  recover,  with  a  permanently  rigid  joint. 

Diagnosis. —  Abscess  may  form  externally  to,  but  close  upon,  the  capsule  of 
a  joint,  and  closely  simulate  disease  of  the  articulation.  In  these  cases  the 
absence  of  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  the  irregularity  of  the  swelling, 
greater  on  one  side  than  the  other,  its  extension  over  bony  points,  as  the  patella 
or  olecranon,  the  superficial  character  of  the  fluctuation,  the  absence  of  all 
rigidity  about  the  joint  or  of  that  preternatural  mobility  in  a  horizontal 
direction  which  arises  from  softening  of  the  ligaments,  and  of  other  severe  local 
symptoms,  such  as  pain,  starting,  looseness,  or  grating,  will  enable  the  Surgeon 
to  effect  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Pathology, — In  arthritis,  the  principal  changes  are  undoubtedly  found  to 
take  place  in  the  cartilages  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
morbid  aj^pearauces  that  are  found  in  these  structures  are  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, as  erosion  and  absorption  of  their  tissue  may  take  place  independently 
of  any  diseased  action.  The  long-continued  disuse  of  a  joint,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  may  occasion  this;  and  in  old  peojilc  it  is  very  common  to 
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meet  with  a  porcellaiious  or  ivory-like  deposit  on  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones,  whicli,  however,  does  not  prevent  tlie  joints  from  being  used,  thoiigh  it 
may  occasion  stifl'ness  and  pain  in  them.  According  to  Quekett,  this  porcel- 
lanous  deposit  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  consisting  of  unorganised  earthy  matter, 
the  other  of  true  bone  having  the  Haversian  canals  hUed  with  phosphate 
of  Hme. 

In  acute  arthritis,  the  cartilages  are  usually  found  ulcerated  and  eroded  in 
patches  of  varying  size,  exposing  bone,  which  is  rough  and  vascular.  The 
remains  of  the  cartilage  are  softened,  inelastic,  opaque,  and  thickened,  and 
separate  easily  from  the  sul)jacent  bone,  which  can  be  felt  rough  and  grating. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  usually  much  thickened  and  very  vascular ;  the 
vascularity  being  most  distinct  about  those  parts  where  the  erosions  and  grooves 
in  the  cartilage  are  deepest,  and  often  assuming  a  dentated  or  fringed  appear- 
ance. In  other  parts,  especially  about  the  circumference  of  the  joint,  masses 
of  plastic  matter  are  deposited  underneath  and  upon  the  synovial  membrane  ; 
these  are  smooth  and  semi-transparent,  having  a  somewhat  fatty  look  ;  the 
ligaments  are  relaxed,  vascular,  and  softened,  and  the  interior  of  the  joint  is 
tilled  with  thin,  flaky,  and  light-coloured  pus.  The  capsule  and  the  cellular 
tissue  around  are  thickened,  and  either  infiltrated  with  pus  or  clogged  with 
the  same  kind  of  plastic  matter  that  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  joint.  The 
articular  end  of  the  bone  is  enlarged,  soft,  and  vascular  ;  and  in  strumous  cases 
may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  infiltration  (Fig.  341). 

Nature  of  the  Changes  in  Cartilage. — The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  carti- 
lage in  this  disease  have  excited  much  attention  amongst  Surgeons,  and  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  wliich  they  are  induced. 
Many  Surgeons  hold  the  doctrine  that,  cartilage  being  extravascular,  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  it  are  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the 
contiguous  synovial  membrane  or  bone,  and  consequently  are  secondary  to 
disease  of  these  tissues.  We  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  disease  of  cartilage 
may  arise  in  three  ways  :  1,  through  the  medium  of  the  Synovial  Membrane  ; 
2,  through  the  medium  of  the  subjacent  Bone  ;  and,  3,  by  means  of  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Cartilage  itself. 

1.  The  destraction  of  cartilage,  as  the  result  of  Synovial  Disease,  may  best  be 
studied  in  cases  of  wound  of  a  joint.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  found,  if  the 
joint  be  examined  before  complete  disorganisation  of  it  has  occurred,  that 
the  diseased  action  spreads  from  the  free  surface,  where  it  is  most  intense, 
downwards  into  the  substance  of  tlie  cartilage,  which,  superficially  diseased,' 
appears  more  healtliy  tlie  deeper  the  examination  of  it  is  carried.  Immediately 
under  the  swollen,  gelatinous-looking,  brightly  injected  synovial  membrane, 
the  cartilage  will  be  found  to  be  reddened,  roughened,  and  softened.  On 
examining  a  thin  slice  of  this,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  granular 
matter  and  nuclei  of  cells  whose  walls  have  disappeared.  At  a  little  greater 
depth  than  this  it  will  present  an  opa(jue  matrix,  with  cells,  some  perfect, 
others  imperfect  or  disintegrating  ;  and  below  tliis  level  we  come  to  healthy 
white  cartilage,  with  clear  matrix,  and  well-formed  cells.  The  disorganisation 
of  the  cartilage  will  eventually  go  on  to  its  complete  removal,  and  to  the 
exposure  of  bare  and  roughened  bone.  It  is  in  tliis  way  tliat  destruction  of  joints, 
as  the  result  of  punctured  wounds,  pycomia,  or  puerperal  inflammation,  results! 

Aston  Key  advocated  tlie  doctrine  that  a  peculiar  disease  was  set  up  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  fimbriated  or  friiiged  vascular  network  or 
tissue,  by  means  of  which  the  cartilage  was  absorbed  ;  and  that,  as  this  mem- 
brane extended,  so  did  the  removal  of  the  cartilage  go  on.  That  an  appearance 
of  this  kind  in  inflameil  joints  is  of  common  occurrence,  is  doubtless  the  case  • 
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but  Goodsir  lias  attempted  to  prove  tliat  Key  erred  iu  attributing  the  disiu- 
tegration  of  the  cartilage  to  this  membrane ;  he  states  that  a  fibrous  tissue 
lorms  in  a  diseased  joint  as  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  cartilage,  and 
that  this,  which  is  connected  with  either  the  synovial  or  the  osseous  surfaces, 
speedily  becomes  vascular.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being  the  organ  by  which 
the  cartilage  is  removed,  it  is  the  result  of  prior  disease  in  this  structure.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  an  injected  villous  state  of  the  synovial 
membrane  will  modify  the  nutrition  of  the  subjacent  cartilage  in  such  a  way 
that  disintegration,  erosion,  and  apparent  ulceration  of  it  will  ensue ;  and  this 
view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  researches  of  Billroth. 

2.  Disease  of  cartilage  primarily  dependent  on  Morbid  Action  in  the  Subjacent 
Bone  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  frequent  modes  of  disorganisation  of  joints 
in  strumous  subjects,  and  most  certainly  leads  to  those  rapidly  destructive 
alfections  of  joints,  in  which  amputation  or  excision  is  required.  In  these  cases, 
either  as  the  result  of  violence,  or  from  constitutional  causes,  the  articular  ends 
of  a  bone,  or  the  whole  of  a  bone  if  it  be  one  of  the  tarsal,  becomes  congested, 
inflamed,  carious,  or  necrosed,  sometimes  infiltrated  with  tubercle.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disorganisation  of  the  osseous  tissues,  the  incrusting  cartilage 
becomes  detached,  its  under  or  attached  surface  softened,  and  at  last  perforation 
takes  place,  as  in  a  preceding  cut  (Fig.  341  b,  p.  178),  taken  from  the  tibia  of  a 
boy  whose  limb  I  amputated  for  acute  disorganisation  of  the  knee-joint,  fol- 
lowing carious  disease  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.    This  process  of  disintegration, 

and  at  last  perforation  and  erosion  of  the 
cartilage,  takes  place  in  a  direction  from 
below  upwards.  So  soon  as  perforation 
occurs,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
joint  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  and  suppu- 
ration is  set  up  in  it,  the  ligaments  loosen, 
and  complete  disorganisation  ensues  (Fig. 
342).  On  examining  the  diseased  patch  of 
cartilage  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
found  to  correspond  to  the  carious  or 
tuberculous  bone,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  some  bloody  fluid ;  it  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  under  edges  of  the  erosion  or 
perforation  in  the  cartilage  are  separated 
to  some  extent  from  the  subjacent  bone, 
from  which  they  readily  peel  oft',  and  that 
they  are  bevelled  ofl'  toM^ards  the  aperture. 

3.  That  cartilage  is  susceptible  of 
Primary  Change  of  the  Nature  of  Inflam- 
mation or  Ulceration,  induced  hy  the  action 
of  its  own  vessels,  is  the  opinion  of  BrocUe, 
Mayo,  and  Listen,  all  of  Avhoni  have  ob- 
served true  vascularisation  of  cartilage. 
This  condition,  however,  is  extremely  rare, 
and  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  more  common  forms  of  joint-disease,  seldom 
occurring  except  in  the  more  chronic  stages  of  arthritis. 

"While,  however,  inflammation,  as  the  term  is  commonly  understood,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  as  a  primary  change  in  a  cartilage,  certain  of  the  accessory  or 
constituent  conditions  of  the  process  are  liable  to  be  met  witli  in  this  tissue. 
The  observations  of  Goodsir,  of  Eainey,  and  of  Redfem,  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  cartilage,  like  other  extravascular  tissues,  is  subject  to  transformations. 


Fig.  342.— Interior  of  Knee  disorganised 
by  Acute  Pyiemlc  InBammation. 
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iudependent  of  the  prolongation  of  vessels  into  it.  Tlie  changes  that  ensue 
are,  according  to  Redferu,  of  the  following  kind.  The  cartilage-cells  enlarge) 
become  rounded,  and  granular-looking  ;  and,  instead  of  their  containing  two  or 
three  nuclei,  a  considerable  number  are  enclosed  in  the  cell- wall.;  eventually 
these  corpuscles  break  ;ip,  and  are  disintegrated.  The  matrix  of  the  cartilage 
now  softens,  and,  according  to  Redfern,  splits  up  into  fibres  or  bands  which 
become  nucleated.  A  species  of  fatty  degeneration  also,  as  pointed  out  by 
Rainej'-,  takes  place,  and  helps  to  soften  and  break  down  the  structure  of  the 
c;ii'tilage.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  disease  of  cartilage,  masses  of  por- 
cellanous  deposit  are  found  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  plates  and 
layers,  taking  the  place  of  the  eroded  cartilage. 

In  other  cases,  a  soft,  pirlpy,  and  vascular  tibro-plastic  deposit  of  a  greyish- 
ashy  or  reddish-brown  colour,  with  whitish  streaks  of  a  firmer  material  running 
thi-ough  it  in  various  directions,  takes  the  place  of  the  cartilage  that  has  been 
removed,  or  tbat  has  undergone  fibro-ceUular  degeneration.    On  examination 
under  the  microscope,  this  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  plastic  material, 
Avith  cartilage- corpuscles  intermixed,  and  with  the  subjacent  bone  in  a  state  of 
disintegration  and  softening.    This  condition  of  joints  I  believe  to  be  analogous 
to  the  "pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane"  of  Brodie.    It  would 
appear,  fi'om  the  nucroscopical  examinations  that  I  have  in  various  cases  made 
of  this  material,  to  which  my  attention  was  first  directed  by  Quain,  as  occurring 
in  a  patient  of  his  whose  elbow-joint  I  excised,  that  it  is  either  fibro-cellular 
degeneration  of  the  cartilage,  or  an  imperfect  attempt  at  repair  set  up  in  the 
articulation,  after  the  removal  of  the  cartilage  by  previous  disintegration  and 
disease.    On  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  surface  of  the  diseased  articula- 
tion in  the  case  alluded  to,  it  was  found  that  the  pulpy  and  villous  substance 
covered  the  bone  to  the  thiclaiess  of  a  line  and  more  in  some  parts.    The  bone 
was  fotmd  to  have  its  cells  fiUed  with  oil-globules,  but  surrounded  by  tolerably 
healthy  osseous  tissue,  shoAving  the  usual  lamiuse  and  bone-corpuscles.  Nearer 
the  diseased  surface  the  lamin£e  and  corpuscles  became  less  distinct ;  and,  still 
nearer,  the  ceUs  of  the  bony  tissue  appeared  to  be  surromided  merely  by  a 
layer  of  fibrous  texture,  in  Avhich  irregular  particles  of  bone  were  observed. 
These  particles,  which  were  elongated,  irregular  in  foi-m,  and  rounded  o£F  at 
the  angles,  were  very  aptly  compared  by  Dr.  Quain.  to  crystals  in  a  state  of 
solution.    At  the  diseased  surface,  the  place  of  the  cartilage  and  synovial 
membrane  was  occupied  by  a  fibrous  textiu-e  abounding  in  cells,  larger  than 
pus-cells,  nucleated  and  spherical,  containing  numerous  granular  particles. 
Irregular  masses  ot  cai-tilage,  undergoing  the  same  process  of  softening  as  the 
bony  particles  abeady  mentioned,  appeared  in  this  fibrous  texture.  The 
morbid  appearances  found  in  this  case  were  so  characteristic  that  they  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  this  peculiar  morbid  condition,  which  I  have  since 
repeatedly  met  with  in  other  articulations  besides  the  elbow,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  fingers  and  the  knee,  and  which  always,  I  believe,  constitutes  an 
incurable   form  of  disease.     I   have  met  with  this  condition  in  instances 
only  in  which  the  articular  affection  has  been  of  very  old  standing,  and  has 
fallen  into  a  tmly  chronic  state. 

Repair.— mmn  repair  takes  place  in  a  joint,  the  cartilages  of  which  have 
been  eroded  or  destroyed,  it  is  by  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  becomin./ 
connected,  and  tlie  surface  from  whicli  the  cartilage  lias  been  removed  filled  up 
by  fibro-cellular  tissue,  forming  a  kind  of  cicatricial  material  that  leaves  the 
joint  permanently  stiffened.  In  other  cases  porcellanous  deposit  takes  the 
place  of  the  eroded  cartilage  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  exposed  osseous 
surfaces   may  grow  or  become  soldered  together,  forming  a  permanently 
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anliylosed  and  immovaLle  state  of  the  articulation.  In  no  circiun stances  does 
cartilage,  wlien  once  destroyed,  become  regenerated. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  acute  arthritis,  perfect  rest  of  the  articulation 
is  of  the  first  moment.  Unless  this  be  secured,  no  other  treatment  can  be  of 
any  avail.  The  limb  should  be  comfortably  supported  on  pillows,  or  laid  upon 
a  well-made  and  softly  padded  leather  splint,  or  slung  in  a  cradle.  But  not 
only  is  rest,  amounting  to  absolute  immovability  of  the  joint,  imperatively 
required  as  the  first  means  of  cure,  but  there  is  a  second  means  which  is 
almost  of  equal  importance,  with  the  view  of  removing  pain,  and  preventing 
destructive  disorganisation  of  the  articnlation  and  consequent  ankylosis, — 
I  mean  slight  extension  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  sej)arate  the  articular  surfaces 
very  slightly  from  one  another,  and  to  prevent  the  excessive  and  agonising 
pain,  that  results  partly  from  the  pressure  of  one  inflamed  articular  sm-face 
against  the  other,  by  the  semi-contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  partly 
from  the  spasms  that  shake  the  limb  and  body  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
patient  falls  to  sleep.  These  pains  are  not  relieved  entirely  by  simple  rest  and 
pressure — more  especially  that  pain  which  results  from  the  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  :  but  they  are  usually  at  once  removed  by  extension, 
by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  limb.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  inflammations  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints.  It  is  in  these  cases 
that  the  weight-extending  apparatus,  combined  with  perfect  rest,  is  so  advan- 
tageous. The  weight  should  be  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Its 
nse  will  often  at  once  relieve  pain,  and  enable  the  sufterer  to  procure  sleep. 
Fomentations  and  usual  topical  soothing  treatment  may  be  combined  with 
these  means.  In  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  the  internal  remedy  from  which 
the  most  essential  service  may  be  derived  is  the  calomel  and  opium  pill  (gr.  ij. 
and  gr.  J)  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour,  at  the  same  time  that  a  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  is  persevered  in.  After  the  Adolence  of  the  symptoms  has  been 
subdued,  and  the  disease  has  assmned  a  chronic  subacute  form,  some  modification 
must  be  made  in  the  treatment.  In  this  stage  rest,  absolute  and  immovable,  is 
equally  indicated  as  in  the  acute  stage.  It  may  be  secured  in  the  same  way. 
Eut  in  many  cases  I  know  no  more  eflScient  method  of  steadying  the  inflamed 
joint,  than  the  application  of  the  starched  bandage,  the  limb  having  been  pre- 
viously enveloped  in  a  thick  layer  of  soft  wadding.  The  joint  may  be  repeatedly 
blistered ;  but  in  many  instances  most  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  actual  cautery.  This  agent,  when  properly  applied,  yields  much 
more  certain  and  successful  results  than  any  other  form  of  counter-irritation 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  patient  having  been  ana:sthetise.d,  a  cauter- 
ising iron,  heated  to  a  black-red  heat,  should  be  rapidly  drawn  over  the  diseased 
articulatfon  in  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  across  which  an  equal  number  of  cross- 
bars are  again  drawn,  so  as  to  char,  but  not  destroy  the  true  skin.  A  good  deal 
of  inflammatory  action  is  thus  set  up,  followed  by  slight  suppuration.  When 
this  has  subsided,  the  application  of  the  hot  iron  may,  if  necessarj'-,  be  repeated ; 
in  this  way  the  deep  gnawing  pain  will  usually  be  readily  removed,  and  ."sup- 
puration of  the  joint  may  be  averted.  For  counter-irritants  to  be  of  any  use, 
they  must  be  employed  before  suppuration  has  set  in ;  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
torturing  the  patient  unnecessarily  to  have  recourse  to  these  agents  when  once 
pus  has  formed  in  the  articulation.  In  order  that  full  benefit  should  be  derived 
from  this  plan  of  treatment,  it  must  be  persevered  in  steadily  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  sliould  be  conjoined  with  a  moderately  antiphlogistic  and 
alterative  treatment.  With  this  view,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  doses  of 
from  one-sixteentli  to  one-twelftli  of  a  grain,  nniy  be  advantageously  given 
with  the  compound  decoction  of  .sarsaparilla,  or,  if  there  be  much  debilitj', 
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with  the  compoiuul  tincture  of  bark;  good  food  and  stimulants  being  con- 
joined with  it,  in  proportion  to  tlie  advance  of  the  debility.  In  laroportion  as 
the  inflammatory  action  about  the  joint  subsides,  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment  on 
oniinary  medical  principles  should  be  substituted  for  that  which  had  previously 
been  employed. 

With  respect  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  inflamed  joint  in  the  more 
advanced  forms  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  so  long  as  it 
is  tender  on  pressure,  applied  perpendicularly  or  laterally,  so  long  as  there 
is  any  loosening  of  the  ligaments,  or  pain  induced  by  movement,  it  must  be 
kept  absolutely  at  rest  in  splints,  or  what  is  better,  by  a  starched  bandage  wel 
wadded.  Diuing  this  period  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  joint  in 
a  position  most  useful  to  the  patient  in  after-life  in  the  event  of  ankylosis 
taking  place.  But  every  means  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  joint  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  stiff.  With  this  view,  as  the  inflammation 
lessens,  and  when  pain  has  subsided,  friction,  douches,  and  passive  motion 
should  be  employed ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  lower  Umb,  slight  extension  by  means 
of  a  weight  attached  to  the  foot  may  be  kept  up,  so  as  to  separate  the  articular 
siu-faces  from  one  another,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  chance  of  ankylosis  by 
plastic  bands.  Should,  imfortunately,  these  means  fail,  and  suppuration  take 
place  in  the  joint,  active  steps  must  at  once  be  taken  to  let  out  the  pus  freely 
and  completely.  If  the  skin  covering  it  be  reddened  at  any  one  part,  the 
abscess  should  be  freely  opened  by  one  or  two  lateral  incisions,  extending 
fairly  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  exit  for  the  j)us.  In  some  cases, 
even  when  abscess  has  formed,  the  joint  being  perfectly  loose  and  grating, 
by  perseverance  in  proper  treatment,  both  local  and  constitutional,  a  good  and 
useful  limb  may  be  left ;  and,  although  there  be  mobility  and  grating,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  sign  of  abscess,  the  Surgeon  should  never  despair  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  result. 

The  practice  of  making  free  incisions  into  a  suppurating  joint,  as  advocated 
by  Gay,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  method  of  merely  punctur- 
ing it.  If  a  small  aperture  only  be  made,  air  is  admixed  with  the  pus,  which 
becomes  offensive  and  irritating,  and,  being  unable  to  escape  freely,  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  articulation  with  debris  of  the  disintegrated  cartilages,  &c., 
giving  rise  not  only  to  much  local  mischief,  but  to  proportionate  constitutional 
disturbance.  By  freely  laying  the  joint  open,  all  this  is  prevented ;  exit  is 
given  to  the  pus  through  one  or  two  incisions  that  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  articulation  ;  no  constitutional  disturbance  can  occur  from  pent-up  and 
putrid  matter,  and  the  joint  has  a  better  chance  of  healthily  granulating. 

After  the  formation  of  abscess  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable,  especially 
when  large  joints  such  as  the  knee  or  hip  are  affected ;  or  when  those  are  im- 
plicated which  are  important  to  life,  such  as  the  articulations  of  the  vertebrte  ; 
so,  likewise,  when  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  affected,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  joint  can  recover  itself,  as  caries  or  necrosis  are  complicating 
its  disease  and  keeping  it  up.  When  the  articulation  is  very  sinuous,  as  in  the 
carpus,  or  when  a  number  of  small  joints  communicate  with  one  another,  if  not 
dii'ectly  by  synovial  membrane,  at  all  events  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
ligament  and  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  tarsus,  a  cure  can  scarcely  be  anticipated. 
In  all  these  cases,  hectic  and  great  constitutional  irritation  usually  come  on, 
Pyajmia  is  not  unfrequently  developed,  or,  the  joint  becoming  useless  or 
cumbersome,  its  removal  must  be  practised  cither  by  excision  or  amputation. 

The  result  will  at  last  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
bones  that  enter  into  the  conformation  of  the  joint.  If  these  be  sound,  or 
not  primarily  affected,  and  the  patient's  constitution  has  got  over  the  efl'ect  of 
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the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  joint,  ankylosis  more  or  less  complete 
may  be  confidently  looked  for.  But  if  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  be 
primarily  or  deeply  implicated,  then  excision  or  amputation  will  be  the  only 
alleviation. 

When  an  inflamed  joint,  whether  it  have  suppurated  or  not,  appears  to  be 
disposed  to  undergo  a  cure,  its  repair  must  be  facilitated  by  keeping  it  in  a 
proper  position,  such  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  patient  in  after-life"  should 
it  become  stiff ;  the  straight  one  for  the  knee  and  hip,  and  the  semiflexed  for 
the  elbow.    When  the  ligaments  have  become  softened  so  as  to  admit  of 
lateral  mobility,  very  special  attention  will  be  required  to  prevent  displace- 
ment of  the  osseous  surfaces  from  one  another,  either  laterally  or  antero- 
posteriorly;  this  may  be  produced  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  Kmb,  partly  by 
the  traction  of  the  muscles.    Any  neglect  of  proper  precautions  in  the  more 
minute  details  of  the  application  and  adjustment  of  proper  apparatus  may  be 
followed  by  a  very  considerable  amount  of  deformity.   Siiould  the  Hmb  already 
unfortunately  have  assumed  a  faulty  position  in  consequence  of  the  Surgeon 
neglecting  to  support  it  properly  in  splints  in  the  early  acute  stage,  the  patient 
may  be  ansesthetised,  and  the  limb  slowly  and  gently  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  will  be  most  conducive  to  his  after-comfort.    It  may  be  useful  to  strap 
the  joint  firmly  in  the  proper  position,  in  the  way  recommended  by  Scott 
when  it  is  the  knee  that  is  affected,  or  by  means  of  starched  bandages  when 
the  hip  or  elbow  are  implicated.    Scott's  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  spread- 
ing on  pieces  of  lint  the  strong  mercurial  ointment,  to  every  ounce  of  which 
a  drachm  of  camphor  has  been  added;  strips  of  soap-plaster  spread  upon 
leather  are  then  cut  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  the  joint  is  firmly 
and  accurately  strapped  up,  the  limb  having  previously  been  bandaged  as 
high  as  the  joint  that  is  strapped.    This  di-essiug  may  be  left  on  for  a  week 
or  two,  until  it  loosens  or  gives  rise  to  irritation ;  over  the  whole  a  starched 
bandage  may  be  applied.    In  many  cases  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  strap 
up  the  joint  with  a  plaster  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  emplastrum  am- 
moniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  and  the  emplastrum  saponis  or  belladoimte.  These 
applications  not  only  fix  the  joint  and  promote  the  absorption  of  the  plastic 
matter  that  is  deposited  around  it,  but  by  acting  as  gentle  counter-irritants, 
remove  the  remains  of  the  inflammation  that  may  be  going  on  witliin  it. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis.— A  disease  has  been  described  especially 
by  R.  Adams  and  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  to  which  the  name  Chronic  Rheu- 
matic Arthritis  has  been  given.  It  commonly  affects  the  hip,  but  has  been  met 
with  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  and  in  the  shoulder.  I  have  met 
with  cases  of  disease  of  this  joint  presenting  all  the  characters  of  this  affection 
during  life,  though,  as  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  parts  after  death,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease.  Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  an  active  disease  of  the  bones 
and  fibrous  expansions  about  the  joint  :  it  is  es])ecially  characterised  by  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  size  and  by  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  osseous 
structures,  which  become  porous  in  some  parts,  porcellanous  in  others ;  by 
thickening  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint,  with  deposition  of  masses  or 
plates  of  bone  in  it,  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  .synovial 
membranes.  Tlie  suffering  is  considerable ;  the  disease  greatly  cripples  tlie 
utility  of  the  joint,  at  last  produces  incomplete  ankylosis,  and  is  incurable. 

Dry  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Hip—llm  form  of  the  disease  com- 
mences with  pain  in  and  about  the  joint,  increased  at  night,  and  especially  in 
damp  or  cold  weather,  jaresenting  in  this  respect  the  ordinary  characters  of 
rheumatic  affection  ;  as  the  disease  advances,  the  pain,  which  is  continuous,  is 
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raucli  increased  by  standing  or  walking,  and  the  movements  of  the  joint 
become  gradually  more  and  more  impaired.  The  patient  experiences  the 
greatest  dillicidty  in  begding  the  body  forwards  from  the  hips ;  he  consequently 
is  imable  to  stoop,  or  to  sit  in  the  ordinary  position, 
being  obliged  to  keep  the  limb  straightened  in  nearly 
a  direct  line  with  the  trunk.    The  difficulty  in 


walking,  in 


standing 


erect,  in  stoox^ing,  and  in 


sittmg  mcreases, 


Fig.  343.— Dry  Chronic  Bheu- 
matic  Arthritis  of  Right 
Hip-joint. 


The  trochanter  will  be  felt  to  be 
thickened,  and  increased  breadth  of  bone  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  in  this  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
limb,  at  first  perhaps  slightly  lengthened,  eventually 
becomes  shortened  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  or 
more,  owdng  to  changes  that  take  place  in  the  head 
of  the  bone.  The  pelvis  also  assmnes  an  oblique 
direction,  and  hence  the  apparent  shortening  be- 
comes considerably  greater.  The  Imee  and  foot  may 
either  be  inverted  or  everted,  and  the  heel  is  raised. 
The  shape  of  the  hip  also  alters  considerably ;  it 
becomes  flattened  posteriorly,  the  gluteal  muscles 
waste  so  that  the  fold  of  the  nates  diminishes  and" 
sinks  to  a  lower  level,  but  the  trochanter  projects 
more  than  natural,  and  on  examination  seems  larger 
and  thicker  than  natural  (Fig.  343).  On  rotating 
the  limb,  the  movements  of  the  bone  are  extremely 
limited,  and  craclding,  grating,  or  osseous  crepita- 
tion will  often  be  felt  ai'omid  the  joint.  As  Smith 
remarks,  the  lumbar  vertebrse  acquire  great  mobility, 
the  thigh  on  the  alfected  side  is  wasted,  but  the 
calf  retains  its  natural  size  and  firmness. 

Pathological  Clianges. — -On  examination  after 
death,  it  will  be  found  that  the  joint,  the  bones,  and 
the  surrounding  parts,  have  undergone  remarkable 
ligament  is  tliickened,  and  the  synovial  membrane  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
vascular,  and  fringed  in 
some  parts,  whilst  it  has 
disappeared  in  others.  The 
round  ligament  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  head  of 
the  bone  denuded  of  mem- 
brane, the  vascular  fringes 
being  attached  around  the 
neck.  The  head  of  the 
bone  becomes  remarkaldy 
altered  in  shape,  being 
flattened,  greatly  increased 
in  size,  or  placed  more  or 
less  at  a  right  angle  witli 
the  sliaft,  sometimes  elon- 
gated, and  always  very  ir- 
regular and  tuberous.  The 
neck  is  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  in  some  cases  appears  as  if  it  had  undergone 
fracture.  The  acetabulum  generally  becomes  enlarged,  sometimes  of  a  more  or 
less  circular  and  flattened  shape;  in  other  cases  projecting  at  its  rim,  narrowed, 
and  embracing  tightly  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  (Fig.  344).    Both  it  and  the 


changes. 


The  capsular 


344.  — Sootion  of  Hip-joint  affeotod  by  Dry  Chronic 
Rheumatic  Arthi-itis. 
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til)per  part  of  the  thigh-bone  become  porous,  and  perforated  with  numerous 
small  foramina.  Stalactitic  masses  of  bone  and  porcellanous  deposits  are  com- 
monly thrown  out  about  the  Imse  of  the  trochanter,  but-more  particularly  along 
the  intertroclianteiic  line  within  the  capsule  of  tlie  joint,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  soft  tissue  around  it.  In  many  cases  the  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  dependent  on  the  depositions  of  these  masses  of  osseous 
tissue  upon  it,  rather  than  on  any  expansion  or  osteoporosis  of  the  upper  aili- 
cular  end  of  the  thigh-bone.  These  masses  of  bone  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  characters  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  their  presence  that  communicates 
the  peculiar  crackling  that  is  felt  in  the  hip  during  life.  The  muscles  and  soi't 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint  are  necessarily  wasted,  partly  from  disuse 
and  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  morbid  masses  of  bone. 

Billroth,  who  has  recently  and  most  carefully  studied  the  pathology  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin  and  course. 

The  disease  commences  in  the  cartilage,  and  secondarily  affects  the  syno^dal 
membrane  and  bone.  The  cartilage  is  at  first  found  rough  and  nodular,  and 
the  intercellular  substance  becomes  broken  up  into  filaments.  The  cartilage- 
cavities  are  enlarged  and  contain  an  excess  of  cells,  but  these  new  cells  retain 
the  type  of  cartilage-corpuscles.  Tlie  breaking  up  of  the  intercellular  substance 
into  filaments  is  characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  cartilage  so  altered  is  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  friction  of  the  joint.  When  the  bone  becomes  exposed,  the 
mechanical  irritation  to  which  it  is  subjected  causes  the  formation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  new  bone  by  ossification  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  The  new  bone 
so  formed  is  constantly  being  worn  away  by  friction  as  long  as  motion  is  left 
in  the  joint.  These  changes  are  alwaj's  found  at  the  points  most  exposed  to 
pressure.  At  the  same  time  osteophytes  grow  from  the  bones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  joint,  and  there  is  increased  vascularity  of  the  synoAnal  membrane, 
with  swelling  of  its  fringes,  and  a  slight  excess  of  synovia  at  first,  which  is 
cloudy,  from  containing  fragments  of  the  ground-down  cartilage.  The  liga- 
ments may  ossify.  The  osteophytes  are  more  compact  in  their  structure  than 
those  formed  in  diseases  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  vascularity,  as  roimd 
carious  or  necrosed  pieces  of  bone.  Loose  nodules  of  bone  are  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue. 

Causes. — This  disease  appears  to  be  the  result  of  malnutrition.  It  is  not  scro- 
fulous, but  occurs  in  persons  whose  health  has  been  broken  do^^"n  by  dyspeptic 
and  other  ailments  that  lead  to  impaired  nutrition ;  hence  it  most  frequently 
occurs  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  commonly  met  with  in  men.  It 
usually  occurs  above  the  age  of  fifty ;  but  I  have  seen  several  instances 
of  it  in  individuals  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  one  of  whom  was 
a  woman. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  incurable,  and,  as  it  is  commonly  attended  by 
much  suffering,  constitutes  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  patient,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  dangerous  to  life,  the  disease  not  proceeding  to  supim- 
ration,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  to  imperfect 
ankylosis ;  and  the  only  instances  in  M'hicli  I  have  seen  suppuration  take  place 
have  been  when  it  has  occurred  in  persons  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than 
usual,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age. 

Diagnosis. — It  occasionally  happens  that  an  individual  labouring  under  this 
affection,  meeting  with  a  fall  or  contusion  on  the  hip,  presents  signs  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-hone,  such  as  shortening,  eversion,  witli  some  crepitation 
perhaps,  and  inability  to  move  the  limb.  The  diagnosis  may  in  general  readily 
be  effected  by  attention  to  the  history  of  tlie  case,  and  by  eliciting  the  fact  that 
the  symptoms  have  existed  to  some  degree  before  the  accident,  althougli  the  pain 
and  immobility  may  liave  been  increased  by  it. 
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Treatment— Util&  can  be  clone  to  cure,  but  much  to  relieve  and  retard. 
Eest  and  the  continued  application  of  warm  or  stimulating  plasters  will  aiford 
relief ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
with  sai-sapariUa  will  lessen  the  nocturnal  pain.  Smith  recommends  an  elec- 
tuary composed  of  guaiacum,  sulphur,  the  bitartrate  and  carbonate  of  potass, 
and  ginger,  Avith  a  small  quantity  of  rheubarb ;  and  I  have  certainly  seen 
benefit  result  from  the  administration  of  this  remedy  in  some  cases.  Ammo- 
niacum  and  cod-liver  oil  are  both  extremely  useful  in  some  case?.  When  the 
disease  is  once  fairly  established,  and  has  assumed  a  very  chronic  character, 
it  will  be  found  of  great  importance  to  give  the  affected  joint  as  much  rest  as 
possible,  without  confining  the  patient  to  the  couch  or  house.  Tliis  is  best 
effected  by  his  wearing  a  proper  supporting  apparatus.  This  should  consist  of 
a  firm  leather  pelvic  band  having  a  steel  rod  extending  down  the  outside  of  the 
limb,  hinged  angularly  opposite  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  and  fixed  intcD  a  socket 
m  the  sole  of  the  boot,  and  properly  adjusted  by  means  of  straps  and  moulded 
leather  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  the  weight  of  the 
limb  IS  taken  off,  and  aU  rotatory  movement  of  the  hip  is  prevented,  to-and-fro 
motion  being  allowed. 

Dry  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Lower  /aw.— Chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis has  also  been  described  by  Smith  as  occasionally  aflecting  the  temporo- 
maxiUary  articulation  in  individuals  of  rather  advanced  life.  This  disease  is 
mostly  symmetrica],  and  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw 
which  can  be  felt  under  tlie  zygoma,  attended  with  much  pain  in  opening  the 
mouth,  a  sensation  of  cracking  or  grating  in  the  joint,  and  some  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  by  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  pain  is  generally  increased 
at  night,  and  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  face  becomes  dis- 
torted, the  affected  side  of  the  jaw  projecting  and  bemg  pushed  towards  the 
opposite  side  ;  but  when  both  joints  are  affected  the  chin  projects,  the  entire 
jaw  bemg  drawn  forwards.  This  distortion  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction 
ot  the  articular  eminence  ;  for,  when  this  takes  place,  the  external  ptervgoid 
muscle  draws  the  jaw  forwards  and  to  the  opposite  side ;  but  when  both  articu- 
lations are  equally  affected,  those  muscles  displace  it  directly  forwards  •  the 
glenoid  cavity  becomes  enlarged,  the  fibro-cartilage  disappears,  and  the  condyle 
IS  sometimes  greatly  thickened  and  flattened,  and  always  rough,  being  devoid 
ot  cartilage.  In  such  cases  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  medicines  ;  but  the 
treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  iji  the  same  affection 
attacking  the  hip. 

Dry  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  the  Shoulder. -When  it  affects  the 
shoulder,  chroim  rheumatic  arthritis  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  enlargement 
ot  the  head  of  the  humerus,  wasting  and  rigidity  of  the  deltoid,  and  inability 
to  move  the  elbow  upwards,  except  by  the  rotation  of  the  scapula  on  the  trunk 
In  fact,  the  scapulo-humcral  articulation  being  fixed,  all  movements  of  the 
shoulder  are  eflected  through  the  medium  of  the  scapula,  which  becomes  more 
mobile  than  naturaL  The  articulation  is  the  seat  of  much  pain,  lancinating  at 
times,  but  generally  gnawing  and  intermittent,  being  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  greatly  increased  in  cold  and  wet  seasons.  The  whole  of  the 
arm  becomes  wasted,  and  weakened  in  power.  In  two  instances  I  have  seen 
this  disease  in  young  and  otherwise  robust  and  healthy  men,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  coming  on  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  both  cases 
the  joint  continued  permanently  rigid,  tliougli  tlie  pain  was  relieved  by  the  use 
pt  the  iodides  and  by  local  counter-irritation. 

Chronic  Strumoo.s  Arthritis  :  White  SwKLLiNo.-By  IFhite  Swellvig  is 
meant  a  very,  chronic  fom  of  arthritis  occumng  in  scrofulous  subjects. 

This  condition  has  not  in  many  cases  any  definitive  starting  point  but 
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appears  slowly  to  siipervene  upon  some  slight  injury,  as  a  twist,  or  blow,  or 
strain  ;  at  other  times  it  commences  with  a  subacute  synovitis,  assuming  its 
peculiar  characters  by  occiuTing  in  a  strumous  constitution,  and  is  especially 
liable  to  happen  in  children  and  females. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  presents  peculiar  characters.  The  affected  joint  is 
enlarged  and  rounded,  the  bony  prominences  being  effaced  by  an  uniform, 
doughy,  semi-elastic,  or  pulpy  swelling,  occupying  the  interstices  of  the  articu- 
lation. The  integuments  coverhig  it  preserve  their  white  colour  :  there  is 
usually  but  little  pain  felt,  except  in  moving  the  limb  ;  and  the  position  is 
always  that  in  which  the  patient  has  most  ease,  the  joint  being  generally  semi- 
flexed. There  is  a  degree  of  stiffness  and  rigidity  in  the  joint  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wasting  of  the  limb  from  disuse,  the  affected  articulation  appears 
more  swollen  than  it  really  is.  The  general  health  does  not  appear  at  first  to 
suffer  much  ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  symptoms  of  irritation  and  hectic 
declare  themselves.  This  affection  is  always  characterised  by  a  special  tendency 
to  run  on  to  suppuration,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  last  passes  iato  this 
condition,  although  the  tendency  may  be  checked  by  proper  treatment.  The 
joint  suffers  from  exacerbations  of  intercurrent  attacks  of  inflammation,  the 
limb  swells  and  becomes  oedematous,  and  abscess  finally  forms  in  and  around 
the  joint ;  often  around,  before  it  takes  place  within.  When  this  is  opened 
the  constitutional  symptoms  become  more  severe,  hectic  speedily  sets  in, 
and  strumous  deposit  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  at  last  carries  off  the 
patient. 

Pathological  CJianges.— In  this  affection  the  tissues  immediately  external  to 
the  joint,  as  the  fibrous  capsule  and  the  investing  areolar  membrane,  are  always 
much  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  fatty  and  plastic  matter ;  and  the  great 
tendency  of  this  gelatinous  infiltration  to  run  into  unhealthy  suppuration 
greatly  adds  to  the  mischief  that  ensues.  In  the  interior  of  the  joint,  we  find 
much  the  same  Mud  of  changes  that  have  been  described  as  characterising  acute 
arthritis  ;  the  cartilages  have  lost  their  polish,  their  elasticity,  and  their  firm 
hard  section, being  softened,  eroded, and  disintegrated;  the  synovial  membrane 
is  removed  in  parts,  and  is  here  and  there  vascularised ;  in  others  it  is  replaced, 
together  with  the  cartUages,  either  by  large  quantities  of  the  semi-transparent 
gelatinous-looking  fatty  deposit,  or  by  the  pulpy  grey  or  brownish  fibro-cellular 
material  that  are  met  with  in  arthritis.  The  ligaments  are  inflamed,  softened, 
and  destroyed,  being  converted  into  somewhat  similar  materials  ;  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  joint  is  fiUed  with  a  purulent-looking  synovial  fluid,  thin  and 
yellow,  usually  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter.  The  bones  undergo 
important  changes  in  this  disease,  the  articular  ends  becoming  expanded  and 
enlarged  ;  and,  though  this  was  denied  by  Crowther,  Kussell,  and  others,  it  is 
affirmed  by  more  modern  Surgeons,  and  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
determining  the  fact.  In  all  the  cases  that  I  have  examined,  the  osseous  tissue 
has  undergone  important  changes,  the  compact  structure  having  become  thin 
and  expanded,  and  the  cells  of  the  cancellated  portion  filled  with  a  bloody  and 
fatty  serous  fluid.  The  bone  is  softened,  often  cutting  readily  with  the  knife ; 
and,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  fat,  presents  a  more  homogeneous  section  than 
healthy  bone.  In  many  cases  tuberculous  matter  is  tle]wsited  in  it.  From  this 
it  would  appear,  that  the  principal  changes  that  take  ]dace  in  a  joint  affected 
with  white  swelling  consist  in  a  kind  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues  that 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  articulation,  associated  with  an  unhealthy  stru- 
mous inllammation  of  the  parts,  and  in  the  consequent  deposition  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  semi-transparent  niid  lowly  organised  iflastic  matter  Avhich, 
in  its  turn,  has  a  tendency  to  undergo  the  same  structural  change,  or  to  run 
into  unhealthy  suppuration. 
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Billroth's  views  on  the  intimate  pathological  changes  that  take  place  in 
white  s^yelllng  are  the  most  recent  and  exact  that  we  possess  on  this  subject 
ihe  lollowing  is  a  summary  of  them. 

The  disease  usuaUy  begins  with  chronic  synovitis.     The  tufts  are  found  in 
this  stage  to  be  swoUen,  soft,  and  succulent,  and  the  whole  membrane  is 
thickened.    The  synovia  is  increased  in  quantity  and  cloudy.    These  changes 
gradually  increase.     The  synovial  membrane  becomes  thick,  swoUen,  red, 
and  the  tufts  form  masses  resembling  spongy  granulations.    These  synovial 
outgroM^hs  increase  in  size,  and  push  in  between  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  over 
the  cartUages.    This  growth  gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  cartilage.  At 
hrst  It  has  no  adhesion  to  the  cartilage,  but  after  a  time  it  is  found  attached 
to  It  by  vascular  processes.    Bnirotli  compares  it  to  ivy  creeping  over  a  wall 
and  becoming  attached  at  parts  by  its  roots.    This  structure  is  evidently  the 
same  as  Aston  Key's  vascular  synovial  fringes  (p.  181).    It  is  around  these 
vascular  attachments  that  the  changes  in  the  cartHage  are  first  noticed.  The 
cartilage  is  graduaUy  consumed,  or  rather  converted  into  a  tissue  resembling 
that  growing  over  it  from  the  synovial  membrane.  The  microscopic  characters 
01  this  new  growth  differ  in  no  way  from  those  of  ordinary  granulations.  The 
changes  m  the  cartilage  commence  by  proHferation  of  the  cells,  till  by  rapid 
division  each  ceU  becomes  converted  into  a  group  of  round  cells  exactly 
resembhng  those  of  granulations.    At  the  same  time  the  hyaline  matrix  dis- 
appears, and  at  last  the  place  of  the  cartilage  is  taken  by  grannlation-tissue. 
Alter  destruction  of  the  cartilage,  similar  changes  proceed  in  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  bones.    At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  have  been  going 
on  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and  the  ligaments  have  become  softened,  swollen, 
and  mfiltTated  with  young  cells,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  joint  having  at  last 
become  filled  with  the  new  granulation-growth.     Suppuration  may  occur  at 
any  spot,  without  necessarily  extending  to  the  whole  joint.     This  not  nnfre- 
ciuently  occurs  m  the  synovial  pouches  above  the  knee 

TreatmenL-In  the  treatment  of  white  swelling,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  manage  a  truly  scrofulous  inflammation  and  its  effects.  Our  first 
object  should  be  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  In 
tli^  J    T'  °"  insidiously,  without  any  very 

Lfluen.Tf?  *°  ^'''''^^  antistrumous  treatment  ;  [o  the 

"l  ^nd  iolife  *°       administration  of  tonics,  cod-Hver 

i^tS^  i^^ant 

•  11-  ,  ,       ■iiuuua  tne  joint.    3.  Uounter-m-itahon  bv  mean«!  nf 

issues  blisters,  or  the  actual  cautery,  must  be  employed.  These  mea^s  to  be 
of  real  service,  should  be  used  before  suppuratioii  has  occurred  :X  'tMs  I 
believe  they  are  of  no  use.  The  limb  should  be  put  into  a  position  wliTch  is 
not  only  most  easy  to  the  patient,  but  will  leave  it  most  useful  should  a  tiff 
joint  result.  If  i  be  one  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  that  affect  1 
especal  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  bear  his  weight  on  it  li- 
the sympton.s  be  of  a  rather  acutely  inflammatory  kind,  a  few  leeches  may  be 
applied  ;  these,  however,  must  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  being  conlined, 
either  to  the  earher  stago^s  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  subdual  of  any  more  ac  ive 
intercurrent  ndlammation.  Rest  is  best  secured  by  well-padded  leather  or 
KUtta-pcrcha  splints  in  the  earlier  stages  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  apnli 
cat,on  of  the  starched  bandage,  well  lined  with  cotton-wadding,  to  the  S. 
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This  kind  of  application  will  be  found  to  give  the  most  efficient  suppoi-t  and 
will  keep  the  whole  of  the  limb  perfectly  motionless,  so  that  the  patient  can 
take  open-air  exercise,  and  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches  without  risk  of 
in^^ring  the  diseased  jdnt.    In  this  respect  the  starched  bandage  P-ents  gr^ 
advantages  over  the  slrort  leather  splints  often  used     It  -^^^ 
open  oploosite  the  diseased  joint,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  -f^^^l'^^J'^^ 
dressiis  to  it.    Tire  actual  cautery  is  extremely  ^^-f.^'^'^\'^,^^^^ 
oT^nlipd  as  directed  (v  184)  :  or  caustic  issues  may  be  put  m,  at  a  littie  distance 
£  tl  art^^^^^^^        tlia't  there  may  be  no  risk  of  the  inflammatory  action 

^'TftTr 'all  tflLmation  has,  in  this  way,  been  removed,  and  nothing  but 
thickeuiug  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  are  left,  measures  may  be  aclopted  lor  re- 
moving these  conditions,  and  restoring  the  flexibihty  of  tl^^^^^ticulatxon  b 
frictions  with  somewhat  stimulating  and  counter-irritant  7^-^^-^;^-^ 
eventually  its  strength  by  douches  of  sea-water.  The  swelhng  and  puffiness 
that  are  left,  together  with  the  debility  dependent  on  relaxation  of  the  bga- 
nients  are  p  rhaps  best  remedied  by  the  use  of  Scott's  strapping  ;  but  pressure 
siould  not  be  applied  so  long  as  there  is  evidence  of  active  mflammation  going 
on  in  the  articulation,  which  it  would  certainly  mcrease. 

If  abscess  form,  it  must  be  freely  opened  by  an  incision  of  a  propel  leng  h, 
the  joint  poulticed,  and  the  patient's  general  health  attended  to,  so  as  to  pi o- 
mote  the  evolution  of  granulations,  and  prevent  hectic.    In  t^f-  -^^^  ^  ; 
limb  can  be  preserved,  its  subsequent  utility,  and  the  patients  comfort  J^iH 
mTinly  depeid  upon  tlie  position  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  become  ankylosed. 

ANKYLOSIS,  OR  STIFF  JOINT. 

Anhvlosis  is  invariably  the  result  of  the  impairment  or  more  or  less  complete 
deftStion  of  a  joint  b/inflammation,  and  is  one  of  the  modes  V  ^t^^^" 
effects  its  repair.    It  consists  in  the  more  or  less  complete  consohdation  of  the 
;;rts  arLKLid  within  the  articulation.    It  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  Incomplete, 
or  Fibro-cellular  ;  and  the  Complete,  or  Osseous. 

IntheIncom2.Zeieor  Fibro-cellular  Ankylosis,  the  stiffness  of  the  jomt  may- 
be dependent  on  four  distmct  pathological  conditions,  which  may  be  more  or 
less  a  sociated.  1,  on  thickening  and  induration  of  its  fibrous  capsule  ;_2,  ou 
t?e  formation  of  fibroid  bands  as  the  result  of  inflammation  ..thin  the  joint ; 
rin  c™s equence  of  the  cartilages  and  sjaiovial  membrane  being  m  part  or 
wholly"  Xd,  and  their  phJ  supplied  by  a  fibroid  or  ^^-^^^^ 
Tw  wWchthe  articular  ends  are  tied  together ;  4,  by  shortening  of  the  ligaments 
ll  Stle  f  Sexion  of  the  joint.    The  stiffness  of  the  joint  may  be  materidly 

within  the  joint  are  destroyed,  and  the  osseous  ^-f'^n^Vs^^^^^^^  the  hip, 
fused  together  by  direct  bony  union  ;  this  -  — 
knee,  and  elbow  (Fig.  345).    In  the  ot^ier  ^""^  ^^J^  j"^  J/;,  ,,,ay  by  this, 
deposit,  or  degeneration  within  the  thrown  out 

are  also  tied  together  by  arches  or  bridges  of  ^'T,^  '  -^^^^^  the  other, 
externally  to  the  articulation,  and  stretching  across  from  one  side 
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Fig.  345.— Osseous  Ankylosis  of  Uip. 


It  has  heen  supposed  tliat  these  masses  proceed  from  tlie  os,sification  of  the 
ligaments,  or  even  the  muscles ;  but  from  the  inequality  of  their  appearance 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  new  and  accidental  formations.  The  true  or  osseous 
ankylosis  does  not  often  occur  as  a  consequence  of  scrofulous  articular  inflam- 
mation, but  is  usually  the  result  of  pysemic  or  traumatic  inflammation  in  persons 
of  a  healthy  constitution.  It  not  imfrequently  happens,  in  old  standiug  cases 
of  diseased  joint,  that  more  or  less  complete  ankylosis  is  taking  place  at  one 
part  of  the  articulation,  whilst  caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  bones,  is  going  on  at 
others.  It  is  usually  easy  to  make 
the  Diagnosis  between  fibrous 
and  osseous  ankylosis  ;  the  joint 
being  movable,  though  perhaps 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree,  in 
the  false,  whilst  it  is  rigidly  and 
immovably  fixed  in  the  true  form 
of  the  disease.  But  cases  not 
imfrequently  occm-  in  which  the 
rigidity  of  the  structures,  mus- 
cular and  capsular,  outside  the 
joint,  is  so  great  in  the  fibrous, 
and  the  mobility  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bones  and  joints  so  free 
in  the  osseous,  that  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  decide  to  what  degree  the  joint  is  stifiTened,  Here  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  by  putting  the  patient  under  chloroform  ;  when,  if  the 
ankylosis  be  fibrous,  the  joint  will  at  once  be  found  to  yield. 

It  may  be  observed  as  an  additional  means  of  diagnosis,  that  the  fibrous 
ankylosis  is  often  associated  with  some  degree  of  dislocation  of  the  bones  of 
the  affected  joint  ;  whereas  in  the  osseous  ankylosis  tlie  articular  ends  are 
usually  fused  together  in  their  normal  relations. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  ankylosis  is,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  pre 
cautionary  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  wlien  the  Surgeon  finds  that  the  establish- 
ment ot  ankylosis  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  means  of  cure  adopted  by  nature  in 
a  deeply  diseased  joint,  his  efforts  should  be  directed  to  taking  care  that  the 
jomt  become  fixed  in  such  a  position  as  will  leave  the  most  useful  limb  to  the 
patient.  Tlius,  if  it  be  the  hip  or  knee,  the  ankylosed  joint  should  be  in  the 
straight  position  ;  if  it  be  the  elbow,  it  shonld  be  placed  at  a  light  angle,  and 
the  hand  in  the  mid  state  between  pronation  and  supination. 

When  once  ankylo.sis  has  occurred,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  will  depend 
partly  on  the  degree  of  stiffness,  whether  it  be  fibrous  or  osseous  ;  and  partly 
on  the  object  to  be  attained,  whether  this  be  merely  the  restoration  of  mobility 
m  a  part  ankylosed  in  a  good  position,  or  the  remedying  of  the  deformity 
occasioned  by  iaulty  ankylosis. 

1.  In  attempting  to  restore  the  mobility  of  a  joint  ankylosed  in  a  "ood 
position,  as  of  a  straight  but  stifi'knee,  the  Surgeon  may  usually  succeed  if  the 
ankylosis  be  only  fibrous,  (when  some  degree  of  movement  will  always  be 
perceptible  in  tlie  part,)  by  the  employment  of  passive  motion,  frictions,  and 
douches,  more  particularly  with  warm  salt  water  or  tlie  mineral  sulplu'iroua 
springs,  ^  In  tlie  more  obstinate  cases,  and  where  the  immobility  appears  to 
depend,  in  some  degree  at  least,  on  fibrous  bands  stretcliing  across  the  joint  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  rupture  tliese  subcutaneously.  In  doiii<r  this'  no 
miscliief  can  result ;  for,  the  synovial  structure  of  tlie  joint  havinrr  jjcon 
destroyed,  no  dangerous  amount  of  indainmation  can  be  set  up  in  it  ° 
VOL.  II.  •  ^ 
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2.  Wlien  fibrous  ankylosis  has  taken  place  in  a  faulty  position— I'f,  for 
instance,  the  knee  be  bent,  or  the  elbow  straight-the  first  thing  to  be  clone  is 
to  place  the  limb  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  be  nseful     i  Ins  may  mos 
readily  be  done  by  putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chlorotorm,  and 
then  forcibly  flexing  or  extending  the  Umb  as  the  case  may  re.pure,  when  with 
loud  snaps  and  cracks  it  will  usually  come  into  proper  position    Should  any 
of  the  tendons  or  bands  of  fascia  near  the  joint  appear  to  be  particularly  tense, 
they  may  be  divided  snbcutaneously.    Either  some  days  before  the  extension 
is  attempted,  or  else  if  it  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  ngid  state  of  the 
tendons  will  pennit,  tenotomy  may  be  practised,  and,  an  interval  of  a  lew  days 
having  been  allowed  to  elapse,  extension  may  be  completed.    The  muscular 
contraction  wiU  however,  in  many  cases,  yield  to  gradual  extension  by  means 
of  screw  splints  or  weights,  and  thus  render  tenotomy  unnecessary.  The 
inflammatory  action  that  follows  this  forcible  extension  or  flexion  of  the  limb, 
is  usuaUy  but  very  trivial ;  an  evaporating  lotion  and  rest  will  speedily  subdue 
it.    Indeed,  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  violence  may  be  "^Ai'^ted  on 
an  ankylosed  joint  without  any  bad  consequences  ensuing.    After  the  limb  tias 
been  restored  to  its  proper  position,  passive  motion  and  frictions  may  tend  to 

increase  its  mobility.  .  .  v  i  • 

3  When  osseous  ankylosis  has  taken  place,  and  the  position  of  the  linib  is  a 
good  one,  it  will  generally  be  wiser  for  the  Surgeon  not  to  interfere  ;  except  m 
the  case  of  the  elbow-joint,  wliich,  in  these  circumstances,  may  be  excised  witli 
advantage,  so  as  to  substitute  a  movable  for  an  immovable  articulation,  it 
the  position  be  faulty,  the  osseous  union  may  be  sawn,  drilled,  and  broken 
through  subcutaneonsly  ;  or  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  bones  may  be  taken 
out,  and  the  position  of  the  limb  thus  rectified.  i 

4  Amputation  may  be  required  in  cases  of  faulty  ankylosis  with  so  much 
atrophy  of  the  limb  as  to  render  it  useless,  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  necrosed 
•or  carious  bone  co-existing  with  ankylosis  and  rigid  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limb. 

LOOSE  CARTILAGES  IN  JOINTS. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  instance  of  a  joint  the  synovial  membrane 
■assumes  a  JVarty  Condition,  as  the  result  of  chronic  irritation  of  tlie  articulation. 
This  warty  state  of  the  membrane  usually  consists  of  flattened  fibroid  deposits 
unon  its  surface.  In  other  cases  these  may  become  pedunculated,  and  pendant 
into  its  interior.  For  this  condition,  Avhich  gives  rise  to  occasional  uneasiness 
,nd  pufliness  about  the  joint,  .vith  a  crackling  or  creaking  sensation  when  it  is 
moved,  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  the  appHcation  of  discutient  plasters  and 

the  use  of  elastic  bandages.  .    -lu  •    t^  ^ 

Loose  Cartilages,  as  they  are  termed,  are  not  unfreqiiently  ^^^^^^^^ 
different  articulations.    In  many  cases  they  are  not  truly  «irtilaginous,  bii 
ppear  to  be  composed  of  masses  of  condensed  and  indurated  fibroid  tissue,  n 
7L  dissimilar  in  structure  from  the  warty  synovial  membmne  just  re  eijed 
0  and  from  which  they  appear  to  be  detached.    In  fact,  the  flattened  and 
^S^W  fibroid  depLi'fbrming  warty  gro.vths,  the  ^d  ^ou^ 

masses,  and  the  same  detached  or  lying  loose  m  the  interior  of  the  i^^^m;^ 
to  be  'successive  stages  or  conditions  of  the  same  V-^'^^  '^  f^^^^^^ 
Though  commonly  fibroid,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  these  bodies  may 

truly  cartilaginous.  „™ +r>  n  pTip^tmit 

CHAKACTi:BB.-These  bodies  vary  in  size  from  a  ^^^^^^^y^^Xi  Vattrerc^; 
When  small,  they  are  round  ;  when  large,  they 

depressed  on  the  surface.    Theyare  smooth, .shining,  and  usually  ol  a  yello^Msh 
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or  greyish-white  colour.  They  are  most  Trequcntly  met  with  in  the  knee  ;  but 
not  uncommonly  occur  in  the  elbow  or  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  shoulder.  Most  commonly  only  one  is  found  ;  but  their 
number  may  range  from  this  up  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

Symptoms.— The  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  to  a  great  extent  depend 
upon  the  mobility  of  the  loose  cartilage,  and  its  consequent  greater  or  less 
liability  to  be  nipped  between  the  opposite  articular  surfaces  in  the  movements 
of  the  joint.    When  these  bodies  are  tolerably  firmly  attached  to  tbe  synovial 
membrane,  they  may  merely  occasion  weakness  of  the  joint,  with  occasional 
synovial  effusion.    When  loose  they  usually  give  rise  to  a  very  distinct  train  of 
symptoms.    The  most  marked  of  these  is  the  very  severe  pain  which  occurs  in 
particular  movements  of  the  limb.    This  comes  on  suddenly,  prevents  the 
patient  from  either  straightening  or  flexing  the  joint  completelj',  and  is  often 
so  intense  as  to  cause  faintness  or  sickness.    It  is  usually  followed  by  a  degree 
of  synoAnal  inflammation,  and  by  relaxation  of  the  ligaments.    These  attacks 
of  pain  and  of  sudden  irritability  of  the  part  come  on  at  varying  intervals,  as 
the  result  of  movements  of  it :  they  commonly  happen  in  the  knee  whilst  the 
pa,tient  is  walking.     It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  this  severe  pain  is  due. 
Richet  thinks  it  may  be  owing  to  the  synovial  membrane  being  pinched 
between  the  foreign  body  and  one  of  the  articular  surfaces.    I  think  that  it  is 
most  probably  due  to  the  foreign  body  being  drawn  in  between  the  opposite 
.surfaces  of  the  joint,  when  these  are  separated  anteriorly  in  the  act  of  flexion 
of  the  knee,  and  then,  when  the  limb  is  extended,  acting  as  a  wedge  between 
these,  tending  to  keep  them  separate  and  interfeiing  with  the  complete 
straightening  of  the  limb.    In  consequence  of  this  wedge-like  action  of  the 
loose  cartilage  the  ligaments  are  violently  stretched,  and  the  sickening  pain 
consequent  on  this  act  is  experienced,  followed,  as  happens  in  a  violent  sprain, 
by  rapid  synovial  eftusion.    The  sensibility  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  is  of 
that  peculiar  nature  that  it  is  only  called  into  action  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  stretch  them,  and  thus  forcibly  to  counteract  or  destroy  their  natural  use. 
Ligaments  may  be  cut  without  any  suftering,  but  they  cannot  be  stretched^ 
either  by  accident  or  disease,  without  the  most  severe  pain.    In  some  cases  the 
loose  cartilage  can  be  felt  by  carrying  the  finger  over  the  joint,  when  it  may 
be  detected  under  the  capsule,  slipping  back  when  pressure  is  exercised  upon 
Jt,  and  often  possessing  great  mobility,  gliding  from  one  side  of  the  joint  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  be  fixed. 

Treatment.— The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  joint  with 
an  elnstic  bandage  or  knee-cap,  so  as  to  limit  its  movements,  and  thus  prevent 
the  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  of  pain  ;  and  in  this  way  tho 
fixing  and  ultimate  absorption  of  the  cartilage  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
Ihis  I  have  several  times  seen  to  occur  in  patients  who  cither  refused  to  bo 
operated  on,  or  in  whom  an  operation  was  not  thought  advisable.  Any  inthun- 
mation  that  has  been  excited  requires  to  l>e  subdue.l  by  proper  anti-intlam- 
matoiy  treatment. 

If  the  cartilage  occasion  great  and  frequent  suffering,  so  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  utility  of  the  limb,  and  if  it  appear  to  be  of  lar^e  size  and 
to  be  loose  and  single,  means  may  l,e  taken  for  its  extraction.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mmd  that,  whilst  the  loose  cartilage  is  at  most  an  inconvenience 
though  pcrhai)s  a  serious  one,  any  operation  for  its  removal  by  which  the  joint 
18  oiemd,  becomes  a  source  of  actual  danger  to  limb  and  even  to  life  It 
is  far  less  dangerous,  in  fact,  to  leave  the  foreign  body  than  to  perfonn  tho 
operation  necessary  for  its  extraction.  Hence  an  operation  should  ii„t  bo 
lightly  proposed  or  underlakeii,  without  warning  the  patient  of  the  possiblu 

o  2 
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consequences  that  might  follow.  No  operation  should  be  undertaken  so  long 
as  the  joint  is  in  an  irritated  state,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  attack  of  pain  and 
inflammation  ;  this  must  be  first  subdued,  and  then  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  ;  nor  should  it  be  done  if  the  patient's  health  be  broken.  The 
extraction  used  to  be  effected  by  directing  the  patient  in  the  first  instance  to 
make  those  movements  by  which  he  usually  gets  the  cartilage  fixed  in  the  joint. 
So  soon  as  tlie  Surgeon  feels  it  (as  this  operation  is  commonly  required  in  the 
knee),  he  should  push  it  to  one  side  of  the  patella,  where  he  must  fix  it  firmly 
with  his  forefinger  and  thumb  ;  he  then  draws  the  skin  covering  it  to  one  side 
BO  as  to  make  it  tense,  and  cuts  directly  dow:i  upon  the  cartilage  by  a  suf- 
ficiently free  incision  to  allow  its  escape.  The  wound,  which,  when  the  skin 
is  relaxed,  will  be  somewhat  valvular,  is  then  closed  by  a  strip  of  plaster,  and 
the  limb  is  kept  at  rest  for  a  few  days  until  it  has  imited.  Severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint  less  frequently  follows  this  coarse  operation  than  might  have 
been  expected,  the  synovial  membrane  having  probably  undergone  some 
modification  of  action  that  renders  it  httle  liable  to  this  process.  It  has,  how- 
ever, happened  that  acute  synovitis  has  set  in,  and  this  has  terminated  in 
suppuration  of  the  joint,  causing  the  patient's  death,  requiring  amputation,  or 
leading  to  ankylosis. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Chassaigne,  in  order  to  ob\'iate  the  dangers  of  direct 
and  open  wound  into  the  joiat,  to  remove  the  loose  cartilage  by  subcutaneous 
section ;  this  he  accomplishes  in  a  way  that  I  have  seen  practised  by  Liston, 
and  have  often  done  myself,  viz.,  by  passing  a  tenotome  obliquely  under  the 
skin,  after  fixing  the  foreign  body  in  the  way  that  has  already  been  described, 
dividing  the  synovial  membrane  freely,  and  then  squeezing  the  cartilage  into 
the  areolar  tissue  outside  the  johit,  where  it  is  finally  fixed  by  plaster  and 
bandage,  and  then  may  be  left  to  be  eventually  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  part.  Goyrand  recommends  the  same  subcutaneous  mode  of  removal  of  the 
foreign  body  from  the  inside  of  the  joint  ;  but,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
absorbed,  extracts  it  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  by  a  fresh  incision,  from  the 
areolar  tissue  in  which  it  has  been  lying. 

A  most  useful  modification  of  this  method  has  been  practised  by  Square,  of 
Plymouth  ;  it  consists  in  fixing  the  loose  cartilage,  dividing  the  capsule  sub- 
cutaneously  over  it,  and  then  pressing  the  foreign  body  into  the  opening  thus 
made,  retaining  it  there  by  a  compress  and  plasters.  In  operating  by  this  method 
on  the  knee,  the  cartilage  should  be  fixed  beloAv  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
patella,  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  a  long  narrow  tenotome  is  then 
introduced  obliquely  under  the  skin  from  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  below 
the  loose  cartilage  ;  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  freely  divided,  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  freed  by  a  slight  sweep  of  the  blade,  and  the  loose  cartilage  then 
pressed  into  the  cavity  thus  made  to  receive  it,  and  slid  along  the  areolar  tissue 
ior  about  three  inches.  It  is  fixed  in  situ  with  a  firm  pad  and  adhesive  plaster ; 
the  foot  and  leg  are  bandaged  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cartUage,  and  the  limb  is 
placed  on  a  splint.  If  no  inflammatory  symptoms  ensue,  the  cartilage  is  excised 
about  a  week  after  the  operation ;  or  it  may  be  left  to  be  absorbed.  By  the 
adoption  of  these  subcutaneous  methods,  there  will  be  but  very  little  danger  of 
inducing  \mduc  inflammation  in  the  joint,  the  entrance  of  air  being  pre- 
vented, which,  and  not  the  mere  section  of  the  capsule  and  synovial  membrane, 
constitutes  the  chief  risk.  Should  there  be  more  than  one  loose  cartilage,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated,  but  not  until  any  inflammation  induced  by  the 
former  one  has  been  subdued.  In  this  way  I  have  successfully  removed  in 
succession  five  loose  cartilages  from  one  knee. 


SYMPTOMS  AND  CAUSES  OF  NEURALGIA. 


NEUEALGIA  OF  JOINTS. 

Pain  of  a  severe  character  is  often  experienced  in  or  around  a  joint,  closely 
simulating,  but  not  dependent  upon,  inflammation  or  other  structural  disease. 
Tliis  pain,  which  is  purely  neuralgic,  may  either  have  its  origin  in  some  local 
irritation  of  a  nerve  leading  to  the  sensitive  part,  or  it  may  be  dependent  on 
constitutional  disorder  of  an  hysterical  character.  It  is  this  class  of  cases, 
occurring  in  young  women  who  are  either  the  subjects  of  hysteria,  or  are  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  that  should  especially  be  considered  as  Neuralgia 
of  the  Joints,  to  wldch  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  principally  been 
directed  by  the  labours  of  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

Symptoms. — It  is  generally  found  that  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  or  shoulder  is 
the  joint  affected— the  hip  and  the  knee  more  especially.  The  neuralgia  is 
usually  localised  in  a  particular  joint  by  some  slight  injury  that  the  part  has 
sustained.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  these  cases  the  pain  often 
does  not  develop  itself  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  after  the  injury  that  is  the 
alleged  cause  of  it.  Severe  pain  in  the  joint  is  complained  of  ;  and  the  limb  is 
rendered  comparatively  useless,  often  with  a  good  deal  of  distortion  or  contrac- 
tion. On  examiaation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pain,  which  is  commonly  very 
severe,  is  superficial  and  cutaneous,  not  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  articula- 
tion, nor  increased  by  pressure  of  the  articular  surfaces  against  one  another  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  joint,  but  radiates  for  some  distance 
around  it.  This  pain  is  often  intermittent  in  its  character,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  neuralgia  elsewhere,  as  in  the  spine  ;  and  not  unfrequeutly 
with  uterine  irritation  or  disease.  At  the  same  time,  it  Avill  be  obsei-ved  that 
all  the  signs  that  ought  to  accompany  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  a 
joint,  such  as  would  be  attended  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain,  are 
absent ;  there  being  no  painful  startmgs  of  the  limb  at  night,  no  heat,  redness, 
or  swelling  of  it,  nor  constitutional  fever  and  irritation  ;  and  the  suffering 
being  increased  by  causes,  such  as  mental  and  emotional  disturbance,  that  do 
not  influence  organic  disease.  Attention  to  these  various  circumstances  will 
usually  enable  the  Surgeon  to  diagnose  the  nature  of  the  attack  without  much 
difficulty  ;  the  only  cases  in  which  he  will  really  experience  any,  being  those 
in  which  the  tissues  aroimd  the  joint  have  been  thickened,  indurated,  and 
altered  it  their  characters  by  the  application  of  issues,  moxa3,  &c.  ;  or  by  some 
slight  articular  disease  havmg  at  some  time  existed,  but  having  been  cured. 

Causes. — The  neuralgia  is  often  refenible  to  the  irritation  of  some  iDarticiilar 
nerve,  either  at  its  origin  or  in  its  course.  This  is  particularly  the  case  Avith  neu- 
ralgia of  the  hip  and  knee,  which  will  often  be  found  to  be  dejjendent  on  irritation 
of  the  obturator  nerve,  owing  to  intrapelvic  inflammation,  congestion,  or  adhe- 
sion. In  one  case  of  secondary  abdominal  cancer  under  my  care,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  the  most  intense  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  knee,  so  as  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  these  joints  were  diseased.  On  examination  after  death,  it 
was  found  that  the  pain  resulted  from  the  implication  of  the  obturator  nerve 
in  a  mass  of  intrapelvic  cancer,  the  joints  themselves  being  perfectly  soimd. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  constitutional,  directed  especially  to 
re-establish  a  healthy  condition  of  the  uterine  organs.  If  there  be  amenorrhoca 
and  anajraia,  aloetics  and  the  preparations  of  iron  must  be  given  ;  if  uterine 
irritation  or  ulceration  exist,  this  must  be  removed  by  proper  local  means,  and 
the  general  health  attended  to.  General  nervine  antisjiasinodics  and  tonics, 
such  as  valerian  and  bark,  or  assafoetida  and  rjuinine  in  full  doses,  should  be 
freely  administered.    The  most  efficient  treatment  that  can  be  directed  to  the 
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affected  joint,  is  I  tliink,  the  application  ol'  cold  douches  and  the  employment 
of  electro-magnetism,  which  I  have  found  to  cure  cases  in  which  all  other  meaas 
had  failed  ;  tlie  application  of  atropine  and  aconite  may  be  of  service  to  allay 
the  pain  Avheu  especially  severe.  If  contraction  or  other  distortion  of  the  limb 
exist,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  chloroform,  and  extension  or  rectifica- 
tion of  faulty  position  then  made,  care  baing  taken  to  keep  the  limb  on  splints 
in  a  proper  position  for  some  time  after  the  operation. 


CHAPTER  XLTX. 

EXCISION  OF  JOINTS. 

History. — The  operation  of  resection  of  the  articular  ends  of  bones  dates 
from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Surgery  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Hippocrates  (in  his  Chapter  on  Injuries  of  Joints)  speaks  of  resections  of  bones 
at  the  joints,  whether  of  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  leg,  the  ankle,  the  fore-arm, 
the  wrist,  as  being  for  the  most  part  unattended  by  danger,  except  from 
syncojje  or  consecutive  fever.  Celsus,  in  speaking  of  compound  dislocations, 
says,  if  the  bare  bone  project  it  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  reduction  ;  that 
which  protrudes  should  therefore  be  cut  off.  Paulus  uEgineta  says  that,  if  a 
bone  project,  as  after  a  transverse  fractiire,  we  must  cut  it  off.  Thus,  it  will 
clearly  be  S3en  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  compound  disloca- 
tions, and  in  compound  fractures,  to  resect  the  protruding  bones.  But  that  the 
practice  of  resection  in  cases  of  disease  was  not  unknown  to  them,  is  also  evi- 
dent from  a  passage  on  fistulse  in  the  works  of  Paulus  ^gineta,  who  directs 
that,  if  the  fistula  terminate  ^vitli  a  bone,  and  if  that  be  not  diseased,  it  should 
only  be  scraped  ;  but  if  it  be  carious,  the  whole  diseased  portion  should  be  cut 
out  with  chisels  ;  and,  if  necessary,  it  may  have  a  hole  bored  in  it  with 
a  trephine  ;  and  a  little  further  on  he  says,  "  the  extremity  of  a  bone  near  a 
joint,  if  diseased,  is  to  be  sawn  off;  and  often,  if  the  whole  of  a  bone,  such  as 
the  ulna,  radius,  tibia,  or  the  like,  be  diseased,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  entire." 
Nothing  can  probably  be  more  explicit  than  this  statement,  in  wliich  the 
jjractice  is  alluded  to  as  of  frequent  occurrence.  But  he  makes  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  femur, 
which,  he  says,  should  not  be  operated  on  for  fear  of  the  neighbouring  arteries. 

Tlie  practice  of  resection  thus  known  to  and  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  feU.  completely  into 
disuse,  and  seems  entirely  to  have  been  forgotten  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  Avhen  occasional  notices  of  its  adoption  appear  in  Surgical  essays.  It 
was  first  enii^loyed  in  cases  of  compound  fractures  and  dislocations  of  joints.  In 
military  practice,  the  Surgeon,  in  two  or  three  instances,  picked  out  and  cut 
away  fragments  of  the  bones  forming  the  wrist,  elbow,  shoulder,  and  ankle 
joints  when  shattered  by  gun-shot.  Tliis  early  revival  of  resection  involved 
no  principle  of  treatment :  imperfect  operations  being  sim]3ly  had  recoar.sc  to 
on  the  field  of  battle  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  particular  cases.  The  Sur- 
geons wlio  performed  them  did  not  ]-ecogiuse  any  new  rule  of  practice  as  being 
involved  in  these  chance  procedures. 

The  first  resection  practised  for  injury  in  whicli  the  articular  ends  in  com- 
pound dislocations  were  fairly,  deliberately,  and  successfully  removed,  appeai-s 
to  have  occurred  to  Coojjer  of  Bungay,  before  or  at  latest  nibout  the  middle  of 
the  List  century.    Tlie  precise  date  of  this  case  is  unknown  ;  but  Gooch 
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Avritiiig  in  1758,  says  that  it  occurred  "  many  years  ago  ;  "  tliat  the  ends  of 
bc3th  tibia  and  fibuhi  were  sawn  off  in  a  compound  luxation  of  tlie  anlsle  ;  that 
the  limb  was  preserved,  and  was  so  useful  that  the  patient  was  able  to  walk 
and  gain  his  livelihood. 

In  or  about  the  year  1758,  Wainman  of  Shripton  sawed  off  the  lower  end  of 
tlie  humerus  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  with  perfect 
success,  the  patient  recovering  with  an  arm  as  movable  "  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  amiss  ; "  and  his  examjjle  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Tyne  of 
Gloucester,  who  in  a  similar  case  removed  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus.  From  this  period,  the  operation  of  excisions  of  the 
articular  eiids  of  bones  in  cases  of  compomid  dislopations  and  fractures  into 
joints  became  an  established  practice,  and  was  extensively  adojDted  by  Percy  in 
France,  who,  in  1794,  exhibited  to  Sabatier  nine  soldiers  in  whom  he  had  suc- 
cessfully excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  gim-shot  injury  ;  by  Bilguer  in 
Germany,  and  by  Hey  of  Leeds,  and  by  numerous  other  Surgeons  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  first  case  in  which  a  methodical  attempt  at  resection  for  disease  of  the 
articular  end  of  a  bone  was  made  occurred  to  White  of  Manchester  in  1768, 
who  thus  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  though  it 
ii  doubtful  whether  he  actually  excised  the  head  of  the  bone.  However  this 
may  be,  he  had  previously  satisfied  himself  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body 
that  this  operation  was  practicable.  Although  the  head  of  the  humerus  may 
not  have  been  removed  by  White  in  this  case,  it  certainly  was  three  years  later 
by  J.  Bent  of  Newcastle,  who  in  1771  excised  by  a  formal  and  pre-arranged 
operation  the  carious  head  of  the  humerus  with  complete  success.  His  example 
was  follo-ived  in  1778  by  Orred  of  Chester,  who  also  operated  successfully  in  a 
similar  case.  About  the  same  time,  1775,  Justamond,  Surgeon  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital,  removed,  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  olecranon 
and  two  inclies  of  the  ulna. 

In  1762,  Filkin  of  Northwich  removed  the  articular  ends  of  the  femur  and 
tibia,  together  with  the  patella,  in  a  man  affected  with  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint,  resulting  from  a  fall  from  a  horse.  Filkin  was  led  to  this  operation  as  a 
substitute  for  amputation  of  the  limb,  to  which  the  patient  refused  to  submit, 
in  consequence  of  having  experimentally  practised  it  on  the  dead  subject. 
The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  had  an  useful  limb  on  which  he  was  able  to 
walk  long  distances,  and  was  certainly  alive  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  opera- 
tion. This  remarkable  case  seems  to  have  attracted  little,  if  any,  attention, 
and  indeed  was  not  published  until  1790,  after  Park  of  Liverpool  brought 
before  the  Profession  his  second  successful  case  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint, 
which  occurred  in  1789.  That  Surgeon  liad  performed  liis  first  operation  of 
this  kind  most  successfully,  as  regarded  utility  of  limb,  in  1781,  apparently 
Avithout  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  operation  tha'.  had  been  done  by 
Filkin  nearly  twenty  years  previously. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  English  Surgeons  Avas  speedily  followed  by  the 
Moreaus  in  France,  who,  between  the  years  1786  and,  1789,  sent  various 
memoirs  to  the  French  Academy  on  this  subject.  The  operation,  however, 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  Surgeons,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  occasional  removal  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  fell  into  almost  complete 
neglect  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  a  period  of  neai-ly  forty  years 
during  which  time  the  records  of  Surgeiy  do  not  contain  as  many  cases  in 
wliich  the  articular  ends  of  bones  were  excised  for  disease. 

The  operation  of  excision  of  diseased  joints,  tlioiigh  o.'.casionally  practised 
continued  in  this  languid  state  until  1831,  wlien  it  received  a  Jiew  and  vigorous 
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impulse,  so  far  as  its  application  to  diseases  of  the  elbow  was  concerned,  by  the 
publication  of  Syme's  essay  on  that  subject,  and  by  the  practice  of  Liston 
some  years  subsequently  at  University  College  Hospital. 

In  1845  these  operations  were  again  prominently  brought  before  the  Pro- 
fession by  the  performance  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  Fer- 
gusson  ;  and  althoiigh  excision  of  the  knee-joint  had  occasionally  been  practised 
by  Syme,  Crampton,  Textor,  Demme,  Heyfelder,  and  others,  it  was  not  until 
its  revival  in  1850  by  the  same  accomplished  Surgeon,  that  it  came  to  be 
extensively  practised.  Since  that  period,  the  operation  of  excision  has  been 
applied  to  almost  every  joint  within  reach  of  the  Surgeon's  knife. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  different  resections  in  detail,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  lay  down  some  general  rules  for  their  performance  in  those  cases  in 
■which  they  are  alone  admissible. 

Indications  for  Excision. — The  excision  of  an  articulation  may  be  prac- 
tised for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  As  a  substitute  for  amputation  in  cases  in  which  the  joint  is  so  extensively 
diseased,  that  the  patient  ■will  be  worn  out  by  the  discharge  or  pain,  unless  it 
be  removed.  Here  an  useful  limb  may  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
diseased  part. 

2.  In  some  cases  of  articular  disease  in  which  amputation  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable, excision  may  be  done  in  order  to  hasten  the  cure,  and  thus  to  save  years 
of  suffering  to  the  patient. 

3.  Excision  may  be  done  in  cases  in  which  amputation  is  not  practicable ; 
as  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint  or  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

4.  As  a  substitute  for  other  and  less  efficient  treatment,  in  order  to  restore  the 
utility  of  a  limb  or  joint ;  as  in  osseous  aixkylosis  of  the  elbow,  or  in  faulty 
osseous  ankylosis  of  the  knee. 

5.  Excision  may  be  required  in  had  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  into 
joints,  especially  in  gun-shot  injuries  ;  more  particularly  in  those  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  of  the  elbow. 

As  a  general  rule,  resections  are  more  required  for  diseases  of  the  ai-ticular 
ends  of  bones  than  for  simple  disorganisation  of  joints.  If  only  the  soft  struc- 
tures of  a  joint  be  involved,  it  usuallj^  happens  that,  without  the  necessity  of 
resection  or  operation  of  any  kind,  an  useful  limb  will  result  ;  in  the  upper 
extremity,  with  fair  mobility  of  the  articulation  ;  in  the  lower  with  more  or 
less  complete  ankylosis,  sufficient  for  a  fair  basis  of  support.  But  when  the 
constitution  is  very  strumous,  or  the  bones  are  primarily  or  extensively 
affected,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  Limb  will  recover  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  become  useful. 

Conditions  of  Success. — For  resection  to  succeed,  the  following  conditions 
appear  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  disease  should  not  he  too  exte7isive,  so  that  its  remoA'al  would  entail 
such  an  amount  of  mutilation  of  the  limb,  as  to  render  it  less  useful  to  the 
patient  than  an  artificial  member  would  be.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  lower  extremity.  If  the  bones  be  so  extensively  aflected  as  to  require  to 
be  shortened  by  a  considerable  extent — for  several  inches — a  limb  would  be 
left,  which,  instead  of  serving  as  a  proper  basis  of  support  to  the  patient,  would 
only  be  an  useless  incumbrance.  In  the  upper  extremity,  length  and  strength 
are  of  less  consequence  than  in  the  lower  ;  the  preservation  of  the  hand  is  the 
chief  tiling  to  aim  at,  and,  if  this  be  effected,  tlie  bones  may  be  encroached  on 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  proper  in  the  lower  limb. 

2.  TliG  disease  for  which  resection  is  practised  slionld  be  allowed  to  become 
chronic  before  any  operation  is  undertaken  :  for  this  tliere  are  two  reasons. 
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First,  in  the  acute  stage  of  disorganisation  of  a  joint,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say,  however  unpromising  the  case  may  appear,  whether  anlcylosis  may  not 
result'  so  that  as  useful  a  limb  would  be  left  as  could  be  obtained  by  resection. 
And,  secondly,  if  the  joint  be  excised  whilst  acute  and  active  disease  is  going 
on,  inflammation  and  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  medullary  canal  are  liable  to 
set  in— a  condition  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  phlebitis  and  pyisraia.  In  tbe 
only  fatal  instances  of  resection  of  the  elbow-joint  that  I  have  witnessed,  death 
resirlted  from  this  cause  j  the  operation  having  been  performed  whilst  the 
articular  afl'ection  was  acute. 

3.  The  soft  parts  about  the  joint  must  be  in  a  sufficiently  healthy  state.^  There 
are  two  morbid  conditions  connected  with  the  soft  parts  that  may  interfere 
Avith  the  success  of  resection.    First,  they  may  be  so  thinned  and  permeated  by 
sinuses,  and  so  adherent  to  the  bones,  that  an  insufficient  covering  would  be 
left.    Or,  secondly,  the  long-continued  existence  of  strumous  disease  in  joints 
and  bone's  may  give  rise  to  a  great  deposit  of  lowly  organised  plastic  matter 
aroimd  the  articiilation.     Tliis  material  becomes  insusceptible  of  healthy 
organisation,  and  slowly  suppurates.    Sinuses  form  in  it ;  the  integuments 
covering  it  become  blue  and  doughy ;  and  the  soft  parts  around  the  seat  of 
operation  fall  into  a  state  of  strumous  disorganisation,  that  prevents  alike  the 
formation  of  a  false  joint,  osseous  ankylosis,  or  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
and  thus  leads  inevitably  to  the  ultimate  amputation  of  the  limb.  Even 
though  this  exudation-matter  do  not  exist  in  large  quantity,  if  the  joint  be 
peculiarly  loose,  owing  to  softening  and  disorganisation  of  ligamentous  and 
tendinous  structures,  excision  is  not  very  likely  to  succeed,  especially  in  the 
ankle  or  luiee. 

4.  The  state  of  the  'patient's  constitution  must  necessarily  influence  the  Surgeon 
materially  in  his  determination  whether  to  resect  or  to  amputate.    If  the 
constitution  be  tolerably  sound,  or  even  if  the  general  health  have  given  way 
as  the  simple  consequence  of  pain,  irritation,  and  continued  discharge,  resection 
will  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success.    In  fact,  when  the  patient  is  hectic  in 
consequence  of  continued  suppurative  action,  the  removal  of  the  joint  or  bone 
that  maintains  such  action  may  be  advantageously  practised.    But  if  there  be  a 
state  of  irritative  fever  in  consequence  of  continuance  and  spreading  of  morbid 
action,  the  operation  is  likely  to  occasion  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  or  pytemia,  and 
is  not  a  safe  measure.    So,  also,  if  the  constitution  appear  to  be  very  much 
broken  doAvn,  the  patient  being  ansemic,  wasted  and  cachectic,  with  some 
irritative  fever,  but  with  no  o\m\  abscess  in  connexion  with  the  joint  to  account 
for  the  cachectic  condition,  excision  of  the  larger  joints,  as  of  the  knee  and  hip, 
is  not  desirable.    If  the  patient  be  very  highly  strumous,  or  decidedly  phthi- 
sical, there  will  be  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  bear  up  through  the  long 
convalescence  that  follows  resection.    A  slight  degree  of  pulmonary  disease, 
however,  which  appears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  the  long-continued  irritation 
of  the  local  affection,  than  of  any  constitutional  taint,  need  not  be  a  bar  to 
operation.    In  such  cases  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
general  health  improved  rapidly  after  the  removal  of  the  local  disease. 

5.  TJie  extremes  of  life  are  unfavourable  to  resections.  In  very  early  child- 
hood, these  operations  are  seldom  necessary  ;  the  natural  processes  usually 
sufficing,  with  very  little  assistance,  to  eliminate  diseased  bone,  and  the  dis- 
organised joints  admitting  readily  enough  of  ankylosis.  If  the  disease  be  too 
severe  for  this,  it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  associated  with  so  strumous  a 
constitution  as  to  interfere  with  healthy  reparative  action  of  any  kind.  Another 
serious  objection  to  these  operations  in  young  children  is  that,  should  the 
epiphyses  be  removed,  the  development  of  the  limb  will  be  arrested  to  a  great 
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extent,  il"  not  eiitii-ely.  At  advanced  periods  of  life,  destructive  joint-disease  is 
not  very  common,  and  when  it  does  liappen,  it  is  generally  in  constitutions  not 
fitted  to  stand  up  against  the  prolonged  drain  consequent  on  these  operations. 
It  is  at  the  early  adult  age  when  the  diseases  most  frequently  occur  that  render 
resections  necessary,  that  these  operations  are  best  borne. 

Eepair  after  Excision. — The  mode  of  repair  after  resection  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  oj)eration. 

•  When,  as  very  commonly  happens  in  cases  of  necrosis,  the  periosteum, 
thickened,  infiltrated,  and  loosened,  can  readily  be  detached,  or,  indeed,  is 
already  separated,  without  injury  to  itself,  from  the  dead  bone,  reproduction 
of  new  osseous  tissue  to  a  very  considerable  extent  may  be  expected.  My  own 
observations  on  the  fibula,  tibia,  and  ulna,  and  those  of  Oilier  and  ]\Iaisonneuve, 
prove  the  importance  of  the  periosteum  as  an  organ  of  repair  after  the  extraction 
of  a  dead  shaft  or  bone  from  witliin  it.  Eepau-  in  this  way  is,  I  believe,  chiefly 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones ;  althougli  some  Surgeons,  as 
Annandale  of  Edinburgh,  have  described  the  os  calcis  as  having  been  repro- 
duced after  subperiosteal  excision.  The  remarkable  osteogen etic  properties 
l)0sse3sed  by  the  periosteum  have  been  fully  and  conclusively  established  by 
Ibe  experiments  and  observations  of  Oilier.  He  has  sho^oi  that  a  bone  is 
much  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  reproduced  after  removal,  if  the  periosteum 
be  left,  than  if  it  be  removed,  and  he  states  that  the  osteogenetic  properties  of 
lliis  membrane  are  greater  in  the  long  than  in  the  short  bones.  He  is  also  of 
opinion  that  resections  performed  by  the  subperiosteal  method  leave  better 
l  esults,  so  far  as  the  shape  and  formation  of  the  new  joint  are  concerned,  than 
i  f  this  membrane  be  sacrificed.  These  observations,  indeed,  conclusively  esta- 
blish the  importance  of  making  in  all  cases  every  effort  to  i^reserve  the 
])eriosteum  during  a  resection. 

When  a  short  bone,  as  the  os  calcis,  has  been  entirely  removed,  with  its  jieri- 
osteuni  attached,  it  is  never,  of  course  regenerated,  but  its  place  is  occuj)ied 
by  a  thick,  firm,  fibrous  cicatrix. 

When  partial  excision  of  a  bone  is  practised,  the  result  varies  according  to  the 
tissue  tliat  is  removed.  If  a  portion  of  the  compact  tissue  have  been  cut  away, 
callus  is  thrown  out.  If  it  be  the  cancellous  structure  that  is  scooped  out,  the 
cavity  left  is  filled  up  by  a  dense  fibrous  mass  which  may  eventually  ossifj'. 

When  a  joint  has  been  excised,  either  osseous  or  ligamentous  ankylosis  may 
take  place  ;  and  the  Surgeon  should  endeavour  to  secure  osseous  union  in  some 
cases,  fibrous  in  others.  Thus,  when  the  knee  has  been  excised,  as  a  sound 
and  firm  limb  is  desirable,  osseous  ankylosis  should,  if  possible,  be  brought 
about ;  whilst  in  the  upper  extremity,  where  mobility  is  of  more  use  than 
strength,  ligamentous  union  is  most  desirable.  In  these  cases  the  ends  of  the 
bones  become  rounded,  and  are  united  by  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  tissues 
which  envelopes  them,  and  to  which  the  insertions  of  those  muscles  that  are 
naturally  connected  with  the  articular  ends  that  have  been  removed  become 
attached. 

The  question  as  to  the  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  bone,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  whole  limb  on  which  an  operation  of  excision  has  been  jjer- 
formed,  is  one  of  great  ]3ractical  moment.  It  is  well  known  to  physiologists 
that  the  longitudinal  growth  of  a  bone  is  diiefly  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  layer  of  cartilage  by  which  the  epipliysis  is  attached  to  tlie 
shaft,  and  which  does  not  become  ossified  until  tlie  bone  lias  attained  its  fidl 
length.  It  has  furtlier  been  pointed  out  by  Humphry,  that  tlie  two  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones  of  tlie  limbs  do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  this  development, 
but  that  one  is  a  more  active  organ  of  growth  than  the  other.    Thus  tlie  upper 
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epiphysis  iu  tlie  humerus  and  tibica,  tlie  lower  epip)hysis  in  the  radius  and 
lemur,  are  the  most  important  in  this  respect.  If,  therefore,  in  an  excisive 
operation  pr.ictiscd  on  a  growing  child,  in  whom  osseous  development  lias  not 
i'uUy  taken  place,  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis  be  removed,  the  subsecj^uent  groAvtli 
of  the  bone,  and  necessarily  of  the  whole  limb,  will  be  aiTested  proportionately 
to  the  share  that  the  epiphysis  which  is  so  removed  takes  in  the  development 
of  the  bone.  And  if  that  eisijjhysis  on  which  the  length  of  the  bone  is  chiefly 
dependent,  be  removed — as,  for  instance,  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  and 
humerus,  or  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone — the  limb  will  continue 
undeveloped  and  useless  for  the  rest  of  life. 

In  the  adult,  after  ossification  is  completed,  the  epiphysis  loses  its  importance 
as  an  organ  of  growth ;  and  may  be  removed,  if  necessary,  without  interfering 
A\  ith  the  subsequent  length  of  the  limb,  except  to  the  extent  of  its  removal. 

Instruments. — The  instrmnents  required  for  resection  are  of  a  somewhat 
A  aried  character ;  strong  scalpels  and  bistouries,  straight  and  sharp-pointed. 
In  addition  to  these  I  have  found  a  strong-backed,  probe-pointed  bistoury  with 
a  limited  cutting  edge,  of  great  utility  in  clearing  the  bones.  The  pliers  should 
be  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  (Figs.  318  to  321),  and  gouges  will  be  found 
useful  for  scooping  out  suspicious  patches  on  the  cut  osseous  surfaces.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  a  small  amputating  saw  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  most 
convenient  instrument  for  dividing  the  bones ;  but  in  some  cases  a  narrow 
keyhole  saw,  or  that  ijitroduced  by  Butcher  (Fig.  346),  will  answer  best.  The 
last-named  instrument  is  especially  useful  when  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  bone 


Fig.  340.— Butcher's  Saw. 

obli(piely,  or  when  the  space  is  limited  ;  for,  as  the  blade  is  narrow  and  its 
angle  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  any  required  direction  can  be  communicated 
to  the  cut.  I  invariably  use  it  in  preference  to  all  others  iu  resections.  The 
cham-.saw  is  perhaps  not  used  so  freqiiently  as  it  might  be. 

Opkration.— The  steps  of  the  operation  must  of  course  vary  with  the 
dillerent  resections  ;  but  there  are  some  general  rules  that  may  be  laid  down 
as  apjdicable  to  all  cases. 

1.  The  incisions  through  the  soft  parts  sliouhl  be  suindently  free  to  expose 
thorouglily  the  bones  to  be  removed.  By  making  them,  as  far  as  practicable, 
])araUel  to  tendons,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  parts  of  importance  may  readih' 
be  avoided. 

2.  As  little  of  the  bone  as  possible  should  be  removed.  The  gouge  may  be 
api)lied  to  any  carious  or  tuberculous  cavities  or  ])atclu;s  that  a])pear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  freshly  cut  bone ;  and,  iu  this  way,  shortening  of  tlie  bone  by  the 
saw  may  be  materially  avoided. 

3.  In  young  children  the  epiphysis  should  never  be  entirely  removed,  as  it 
is  on  the  growth  of  tliis  portion  oi'  bonu,  or  rather  on  that  of  the  epiphysial 
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cartilaginoiis  layer  adjoining  the  shaft,  that  the  development  of  the  bone  in 
length  is  mainly  dependent. 

4.  In  adalts  in  whom  the  bone  has  attained  its  maximum  longitudinal 
development,  the  epiphysis  may  be  more  freely  removed,  if  necessary.  But  the 
shaft  should  not  be  encroached  upon  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  especial 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  open  the  medullary  canal. 

5.  The  periosteum  should  be  cai-efuUy  preserved,  being  stripped  off  the  hone 
where  it  is  thickened  and  loosened,  and  manipulated  very  gently,  so  that  its 
vitality  may  not  be  in  any  way  impaired. 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  confound  bone  softened  by  inflammation, 
but  otherwise  healthy,  or  roughened  deposits  of  new  osseous  matter,  with  that 
which  is  carious  or  necrosed. 

7.  Skin,  however  redundant,  should  seldom  if  ever  be  cut  away.  The  flaps, 
at  first  too  large,  soon  shrink  down  to  a  proper  size,  and,  if  trimmed,  are  very 
apt  to  become  Loo  scanty. 

8.  After  the  operation,  light  dressings  only  should  be  used.  As  healing 
always  takes  place  by  gramrlation,  no  accurate  closing  of  the  wound  is  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  limb  on  a  pHlow,  or  well  padded  spbnt,  and 
to  apply  water-dressing.    When  it  begins  to  granulate,  more  accurate  attention 

to  position  is  required. 

9.  The  constitutional  after-treatment  should  be  nourishing  or  stmiulatmg. 
As  there  will  be  a  great  drain  on  the  system,  and  a  prolonged  confinement  to 
bed,  the  strength  must  be  kept  up  under  it  by  good  diet.  These  operations 
are  always  serious ;  in  many  cases  fully  as  much  so  as  the  amputation  of  a 
corresponding  part,  or  even  more  so,  owing  to  the  large  wound  that  is  often 
inflicted  in  the  more  extensive  division  of  the  bones  ;  to  the  necessity  of 
makinc^  the  incisions  in  the  midst  of  diseased  or  injured  structures  ;  and  to 
the  mo°re  prolonged  character  of  the  after-treatment.  Hence  it  is  of  especial 
importance  that  the  general  health  should  be  carefuUy  maintained  after  these 
operations. 

10.  Should  caries  or  necrosis  return  after  the  operation,  secondary  resection 
may  be  required.  This  I  have  done  successfully  at  the  hip,  shoulder,  and 
elbow-joints.  In  the  elbow,  in  one  case  I  performed  a  third  resection  with 
perfect  success  ;  the  two  previous  operations,  which  had  been  performed  by 
other  and  different  Surgeons,  having  failed.  The  success  of  these  secondary 
resections  will  necessarily  be  greatly  dependent  on  the  possibiUty  of  estabUsh- 
ing  an  improved  state  of  the  patient's  constitution. 

EXCISION  OF  SPECIAL  JOINTS  AND  BONES. 
Shoulder-joint.— Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  required  for  two 
conditions  :  1.  Disease,  and  2.  Compound  and  Comminuted  Fractiu-e  of  the 

articulation.  •    t  • 

1  Excision  for  Disease.-^ox  disease,  excision  is  not  so  commonly  required  m 
this  as  in  many  other  articulations  ;  primary  disease  of  the  soft  articu  ar 
structures  of  this  joint  not  being  very  frequent,  and,  when  it  happens,  usuaUy 
terminating  in  false  ankylosis,  without  suppuration  When  carious  and 
necrosed  bones  are  met  with  about  the  shoulder,  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  the  coracoid  or  acromion  processes,  or  the  scapular  spme,  are  at  fault  nithei 
than  the  osseous  structures  of  the  joint  itself,  and  extraction  of  the  seque  tia 
formed  there  may  prevent  excision  of  the  articulation.  In  some  cases  a  small 
sequestrum  lying  in  a  carious  cavity  iu  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  removed 
by  slitting  up  sinuses,  without  the  necessity  of  excising  the  head  of  the.  bone. 
When  excision  lia^  been  required  for  disease  of  the  shoulder-joint,  it  has 
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usually  been  for  caries  commencing  in  the  head  of  the  humerus,  especially  in 
children  and  yoimg  adults.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  usually  found  that  the 
atfection  is  limited  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  is  the  part  primarily  attacked. 
The  glenoid  cavity  mostly  escapes  entirely,  or,  if  it  be  implicated,  it  is  so  secon- 
daril)'-  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Although  in  malignant  diseases  excision  has 
been  practised,  this  operation  is  not  usually  advisable  in  such  cases.  Bickersteth 
has  successfully  removed  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  exostosis.  In  cases  of 
intracapsular  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  with,  detachment  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  disorganisation  of  the  joint  has  resulted.  This  has  been 
laid  open,  and  the  loose  head  of  the  bone  removed  in  two  instances  by  Brainard 
of  Chicago  ;  the  patients  recovering  with  useful  limbs. 

Operation. — Partial  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  some  cases  of 
caries  has  been  practised  by  slitting  up  sinuses  and  the  application  of  the  gouge 
to  the  diseased  osseous  surface.  Occasionally,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Fergusson 
and  Sedillot,  these  operations  have  been  attended  by  successful  results.  But 
not  unfrequently  they  fail  in  effecting  a  cure,  the  disease  extending,  and  the 
sinuses  not  healuig,  so  that  eventually  excision  of  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
head  of  the  bone  has  been  recpiired. 

Complete  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humeriis  is  the  operation  usually  re- 
quired. It  may  be  practised  in  several  different  ways— the  lines  of  incision 
being  varied  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  case.  They  are  always  made 
■on  the  front  or  outer  side  of  the  joint  through  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  more  or  less  sacrificed.  Tliey  consist  of  a  single  longitudinal 
vertical  incision,  and  its  modifications  the  ~|  and  T  shaped  ones,  and  the 
elliptic  U  or  flap  operation. 

The  operation  by  the  single  longitudinal  incision  (Fig.  347)  may  be  performed 
as  follows.  The  patient  lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  affected  or  injured  limb. 
The  Surgeon  then  enters  the  knife  a  little  to 
the  outside  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  carries 
it  do^rawards  and  outwards  for  about  five 
inches,  cutting  down  to  the  bone.  He  then  cuts 
across  the  capsule,  any  adhesions  that  may 
exist,  and  the  attachments  of  the  nu^scles 
inserted  into  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus. 
The  assistant,  who  has  charge  of  the  limb, 
facilitates  this  part  of  the  operation  by  draw- 
ing it  well  across  the  chest,  and  piishing  the  • 
head  of  the  bone  backwards  and  tilting  it  out- 
wards, so  as  to  cause  it  to  project.  The 
Surgeon,  carefully  clearing  it  all  round,  has 
the  soft  parts  well  retracted,  and  then,  taking 
the  limb  in  his  own  hands,  pushes  the  head  of 
the  bone  out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  allow  the 
easy  application  of  the  saw  by  which  it  is  Fig.  347.-Exoision  of  Shouldor  joint. 
removed.  Should  the  parts  around  the  head  .  Longitudinid  incision, 
of  the  bone  be  thickened,  unyielding,  and  infiltrated  by  plastic  matter,  more 
space  may  be  gained  by  making  a  short  cross  cut  or  two  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  longitudinal  incision,  and  thus  converting  it  into  a  modification  of  the 
"I  or  T-  But  few  vessels  will  be  found  to  require  ligature,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  deltoid  are  little  interfered  with. 

Should  the  extent  of  the  disease  or  injury  prove  to  be  so  great  as  to  require 
the  amputation  of  the  limb,  this  may  readily  be  done  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Spence  of  Edinburgh,  by  carrying  the  knife  round  the  inner  side  ol'  the  limb 
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Fi^.  34S.  —  Stump  after 
Amputation  at  Shoiilder- 
joiiit  by  Speuce's  method. 


and  so  detaching  the  member,  with  due  attention  to  thope  points  in  ccnnection 
Avitli  the  axillary  artery  that  have  heen  described  at  p.  49,  vol.  I.    The  result, 

as  seen  by  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  348),  is  very 
satisfactory. 

The  elliptical  operation  of  excision  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  way. 

The  articitlation  may  most  readily  be  exposed  by 
making  a  semilunar  flap  about  three  inches  in  length, 
commencing  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  acromion, 
cutting  across  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and 
carried  up  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process. 
By  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel,  a  large  flap  composed 
of  the  deltoid  muscle  may  thus  be  raised,  and  the 
diseased  articulation  fully  exposed.  As  the  cap-sule 
and  the  ligaments  are  destroyed  by  the  morbid  action 
that  has  taken  place  in  them,  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  readily  be  turned  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  and, 
being  freed  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife,  and 
isolated  by  passing  a  spatula  behind  it,  may  be 
removed  with  a  narrow  saw  (Fig.  349).  In  doing  this 
the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  removed,  if  .  possible,  within  the  capfnle, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  should  be  encroached  upon  as  little  as  possible, 

not  only  that  the  arm  may 
not  be  shortened  more 
than  is  necessarj"-,  but  in 
order  that  wound  of  the 
posterior  circumflex  artery 
and  nerves  may  be 
avoided,  whicli  will  cer- 
tainly happen  if  the  in- 
cision be  cai'ried  too  low 
down.  After  the  removal 
of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
tlie  glenoid  cavity  must 
1)6  examined ;  if  this  be 
carious,  it  may  be  re- 
moved most  conveniently 
ly  means  of  gouge-forceps 
and  the  gouge,  care  being 
taken  tliat  all  diseased 
bone  is  thorougldy  scooped 
away.  After  the  operation, 
the  flap  must  be  laiil  down 
and  retained  in  position  by 
two  points  of  suture,  and 
the  arm  well  supported  in  a  sling,  the  ell)ow  especially  being  raised.  A  pad 
should  lie  placed  in  the  axilla  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  to  draw  the  arm  inwards.  Tlic  union,  wliich 
is  by  granulation,  is  usually  slow,  and  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  princiidcs: 
llemlt. — The  wound  unites  by  granulation,  and,  though  the  deltoid  muscle 
does  not  recover  its  Jull  utility,  a  very  excellent  limb  i.nd  most  usi-ful  forearm 
and  hand  are  left  to  the  patient,  who  is  able  to  use  the  limb  freely  in  all  under- 
Imndcd  motions.    In  the  care  of  a  man  whore  shoulder-joint  I  u  moved  many 


Fig  349.— Excis:on  of  Shoulder  joint.    Elliptical  Operation. 
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yeai-s  ago,  I  last  saw  tlie  patient  about  ten  years  after  tlie  operation  had  been 
perlbrnieil,  and  tlien  found  tliat  tlie  upper  end  of  the  humerus  had  been  drawn 
up  underneath  and  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  where  a  false 
joint  had  formed.  The  arm  was  extremely  useful,  and  all  the  parts  below  the 
elbow  were  well  developed.  The  upper  arm  was  two  and  a  lialf  inches  shorter 
than  the  other.  Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  on  the  whole  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation,  as  regards  life  as  well  as  limb.  Hodges  has  collected  50  cases 
of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  disease  :  of  these,  8  died  and  42 
recovered  from  the  operation.  Of  these  8  deaths,  3  only  occurred  before  the 
third  month,  and  3  were  from  phtliisis.  In  2  only  of  the  cases  did  the  deaths 
appear  to  have  been  directly  occasioned  by  the  operation.  In  but  17  of  these 
50  cases  was  the  glenoid  cavity  interfered  witli ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  in  no  fewer  than  7  out  of  the  8  fatal  cases  this  cavity  was  diseased, 
and  required  either  gouging,  excising,  or  cauterisation.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  chance  of  a  fatal  termination  is  greatly  increased  by  the  implication  of 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

2.  Excision  for  Oom.pound  and  Comminuted  Fradure.—When  excision  of  the 
shoulder-joint  is  required  for  compound  and  comminuted  fracture  from  gun- 
shot injury,  the  operation  is  of  a  less  formal  character.     The  buUet-holes 
must  be  laid  freely  open  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  or  the  deltoid  even  cut 
across  at  its  superior  attachment,  all  loose  splinters  removed,  and  tlie  ra^^red 
and  spiculated  ends  of  bone  cut  off  with  pliers  or  narrow  saw  ;  especial  "care 
being  taken  in  manipulating  towards  the  inner  and  under  sides  of  the  joint,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  plexus  of  nerves  and  large  vessels.    Without  goiu"  back  to 
the  earlier  cases  of  Percy,  Larrey,  and  other  military  Surgeons  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  who  frequently  practised  this  operation  with  the 
happiest  results,  the  more  recent  experience  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  America 
demonstrated  its  great  utiKty,  and  that  it  ought  invariably  to  be  preferred  to 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  in  all  cases  in  which  the  large  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  are  intact.    Hodges  states  that  in  96  recorded  cases  from  all  soiirces 
there  were  25  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  26  per  cent.    But  in  the  Crimean  war 
the  result  was  much  more  satisfactory.    Thus  Baudens  relates  14  cases  occurring 
m  the  Cnmea,  with  only  1  death;  and  in  the  British  army,  of  14  cases  12 
recovered  :  wlulst  of  60  amputations  at  the  shoulder-joint  19  were  fatal  '  In 
llie  American  war,  the  mortality  in  575  cases  of  excision  of  the  shoulder-joint 
was  at  the  rate  of  32-5  per  cent.    Primary  excisions  were  more  successful  than 
secondary  :  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  the  former  (252  in  number)  beiu- 
2.J-3,  and  m  the  secondary  (323  in  number)  38-6.  ° 

Excision  OF  the  Scapo.a,  partial  or  complete,  may  be  required  for  caiies, 
necrosis,  or  tumour  of  that  bone.  Caries  and  necrosis  do  not  very  commoni; 
affect  the  scapula  primarily.  When  the  bone  becomes  the  seat  of  these  diseases 
It  will  generally  be  iound  that  the  acromion  and  the  spine  are  the  parts  affected' 
In  such  cases  the  progress  of  disease  is  usually  very  slow,  and  it  will  general]^ 
be  found  that  the  canons  bone  maybe  effectually  gouged  out,  or  the  sequestrum 
extracts,  by  laymg  open  sinuses,  and  thus  exposing  by  in-egular  and  informal 
operations  the  diseased  osseous  surface.  The  whole  bone  has,  however,  become 
affected  by  necrosis,  dry  caries,  and  chronic  inllammation  to  an  incurable 
extent.  In  two  mstances  the  whole  bone  has  been  excised  for  disease  of  this 
kiml  following  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  for  caries  of  the  humorn 
The  operators  were  Rigaud  of  Strasburg,  and  Fergusson.    Both  cases  did  well" 

The  presemition  of  tlie  nrm  after  removal  of  the  scapula  is  a  matter  of  verv 
considerable  importance.    The  Surgeon  who  first  ventured  on  the  bold  oncra 
tion  of  Memoval  of  the  Whole  Scapula  was  Gumming,  in  1808.    Gael 'uii  l\.y  i " 
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1830,  first  amputated  the  arm  and  then  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  shoulder- 
hlade.    In  1819  Liston  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
scapula  from  a  lad  without  sacrificing  the  arm.    In  1828  Luke  removed  neaily 
the  whole  of  the  scapula  from  a  girl  of  fourteen  for  malignant  disease,  sawing 
across  the  hone  through  its  neck  and  the  root  of  the  acromion,  and  thus  leaving 
the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  acromion  process.    Hayman,  Janson,  "Wiitzer,  and 
Textor  have  aU  performed  similar  operations,  removing  the  greater  part  of  the 
hone,  but  leaving  the  glenoid  cavity  and  more  or  less  of  the  parts  above  the 
spine.    In  1837  Massey  (U.S.)  excised  the  wliole  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle 
for  an  enormous  osteo-sarcoma  ;  the  patient,  a  man,  was,  according  to  Gross, 
in  excellent  health  fifteen  years  after  this  operation.    In  1850  Gross  removed 
tlie  whole  of  the  scapula,  with  the  exception  of  the  glenoid  cavity  by  sawing 
through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  for  an  osteo-sarcoma  weighing  seven  pounds. 
Indeed,  the  American  Surgeons  have  distinguished  themselves  highly  hi  this 
department  of  surgery.    Thus,  in  1838,  McCleUan  removed  the  whole  of  the 
scapula  with  the  clavicle  for  encephaloid  disease,  but  the  patient  died.    In  two 
cases  Gilbert  (U.  S.)  removed  the  scapula,  half  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper 
extremity,  one  patient  living  a  week,  the  other  three  months,  after  the  operation. 
In  1845  Massey  successfully  operated  by  the  removal  of  the  scapula,  the  outer 
half  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper  extremity.    In  the  case  of  Gross,  the  only 
portion  of  the  scapula  left  attached  to  the  upper  extremity  was  the  glenoid 
cavity.    In  1856  Syme  went  a  step  further  in  this  direction,  and,  by  disarticu- 
lating'the  bone  instead  of  sawing  through  its  neck,  removed  the  scapula  with 
all  its  processes  entire  from  a  woman  seventy  years  of  age,  also  leaving  the  arm 
untouched.    Since  that  period  complete  removal  of  the  scapula,  leaving  the 
arm  imtouched,  has  been  done  several  times  by  Syme,  Jones  of  Jersey,  Cock 
Fergusson,  Pollock,  and  others.    The  arm  so  left  becomes  useful,  capable  oi 
performing  all  the  underhand  movements  and  of  lifting  considerable  weights  ; 
and  it  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  an  established  rule  in  surgery  that  it  should 
never  be  disarticulated  unless  it  be  the  seat  also  of  disease,  rendermg  necessary 
that  addition  to  the  excision  of  the  scapula.    Fergusson  prefers  sawing  through 
the  root  of  the  acromion  to  disarticulating  that  process,  so  as  to  give_  greater 
roundness  to  the  shoulder  and  to  preserve  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius. 

Partial  Excision  of  the  Scapula  has  usuaUy  been  practised  for  tumours  of  that 
bone.  The  extent  of  bone  reciuii-ing  excision  wiU  necessarily  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  tumour,  and  the  severity  of  the 
operation  will  mainly  depend  upon  whether  it  is  the  upper  or  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bone  that  is  the  seat  of  disease.  When  the  tumour  is  formed  of 
a  fibroid  or  osseous  structure  and  situated  towards  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone, 
it  may  be  exposed  by  a  cnicial  or  T-shaped  incision,  and  the  body  of  the  bone 
sawn  through  transversely  below  its  neck  and  spine.  In  such  cases  the 
ha3morrhage  need  not  be  very  great,  as  the  main  trunk  of  the  subscapular 
artery  or  even  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  scapula,  is  not  necessarily  divided. 
If  tlie  tumour  spring  from  and  be  connected  with  the  spine  and  acromion,  only 
nroiectin"  forwards  over  the  shoulder  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  bone  sound, 
and  the  joint  unaffected,  it  maybe  freely  exposed,  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
sTwn  or  cut  across  with  pliers,  and  the  mass  turned  oft"  l^om  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  without  injury  to  the  articulation  or  the  unplication  of  vessels  ot 

'""wtrt^rtumour  occupies  the  upper  half  of  the  scapula,  the  case  is  much 
more  formidable,  and  the  line  of  practice  to  be  adopted  must  depend  upon 
Te  narts  involved.  If  the  disease  involve  the  body  of  the  bone,  encroach- 
tlie  pans  mvoivLu.  ^,  .„„„^  r„„.  pvtendiug  forwards  into  the  axilla 

ing  upon  the  supra-  or  mfra-spinous  loh^a,  extemiint, 
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below  the  ueck  of  tlie  scapula,  and  thus  coming  into  relation  with  the  sub- 
scapular artery,  it  would  be  wiser  to  remove  the  whole  bone,  than  to  attempt 
the  resection  of  the  upper  half,  leaving  only  the  lower  angle,  which  would  be 
ixseless  to  the  patient. 

When  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  involved  in  a  morbid  growth,  extendincr 
over  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  the  subscapular  or  iuli-aspiuous  region,  and 
stretching  forwards  under  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  into  the  axilla,  the'  case 
becomes  infinitely  more  serious,  as  not  only  must  the  whole  of  the  scapula  be 
removed,  but  the  subscapular  artery  must  be  divided,  and  the  axiUary  plexus 
ol  nerves  and  vessels  brought  into  the  field  of  operation.  In  these  cases,  also, 
the  CLuestion  as  to  the  preservation  or  removal  of  the  arm  has  to  be  considered' 
\Vhenever  the  joint  is  somid,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  free  from  disease 
It  should  be  preserved  ;  and,  as  these  conditions  usually  exist  where  the  disease 
origmates  in  the  scapula,  the  contemporaneous  or  antecedent  amputation  of  the 
arm  is  seldom  required. 

Oi^emiion.- Excision  of  the  scapula  may  be  performed  by  exposing  the  bone 
freely  by  means  of  crucial  or  T  incisions,  extending  from  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle  across  the  body  and  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.    The  flaps 
thus  formed  are  then  dissected  up  and  turned  back,  the  acromio-clavicular  arti- 
culation, the  clavicle  itself,  or  the  base  of  the  acromion,  is  then  to  be  cut 
through,  the  shoulder-joint  opened,  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  coracoid 
process  divided.    The  Surgeon  may  now  adopt  one.  of  two  courses;  either 
dissecting  at  once  down  into  the  axiUa,  dividing  and  securing  the  sub- 
scapular artery ;  or  he  may  cut  across  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  scapula,  pass  his  hand  under  the  bone  and  draw  it 
forwards,  then  complete  the  cUvision  of  its  axUlary  attachments,  thus  re- 
serving the  most  critical  stage  of  the  operation  to  the  last,  and  having  the 
bone  more  fully  exposed  and  more  completely  under  control  than  when  the 
opposite  course  is  pursued  and  the  operation  commenced  at  the  axiUary 
border.    In  this  operation  the  htemorrhage  is  necessarily  copious,  and  may  be 
dangerou8._  In  one  of  the  earUest  cases  of  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  scapula 
in  which  Liston  removed  the  upper  part  of  that  bone  for  avasciUar  tumour  the 
bleecUng  was  frightful,  and  was  only  arrested  by  most  energetic  measures 

In  aU  cases  m  which  the  whole  of  the  scapula  is  removed,  the  hamorrhacre 
must_  necessarily  be  considerable.  The  suprascapular  and  posterior-scapular 
arteries  bleed  freely,  but  tlie  haemorrhage  from  them  and  their  branches  is 
readily  enough  arrested.  The  critical  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  the 
division  of  the  subscapular  artery.  This  should  be  reserved  for  the  last  part  of 
the  operation ;  as  the  vessel  is  cut,  it  should  immediately  be  seized  by  an 
assistant  and  tied  at  once. 

The  after-dressing  of  the  large  wound  left  is  simple,  and  is  to  be  conducted 
on  ordinary  pnuciples,  the  flaps  being  laid  down  and  retained  by  a  few  points 
ot  suture. 

Result— result  of  the  operation  is  satisfactory,  by  far  the  larcrer  pro- 
portion of  patients  on  whom  it  has  been  practised  having  made  quick  recoveries 
Jrom  the  operation,  even  though  some  have  succumbed  at  an  early  period  to 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  for  which  it  was  practised.  Indeed,  the  dau'^er  is 
much  less  than  might  at  first  be  supposed  from  an  operation  of  such  mngni"tude. 

Clavicle.— The  clavicle  may  require  to  be  partially  or  wholly  excised.  In 
caries  or  necrosis  of  this  bone,  portions  of  it  may  be  gouged  awa"y  or  extracted 
without  much  difficulty,  the  bone  being  rarely  affected  through  its  whole  thick- 
ness, and  Its  posterior  part  consequently  not  requiring  removal  ;  but  when  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  tumours,  the  removal  of  the  whole  or  greater  part 
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of  the  bone  is  required,  tlie  operation  is  one  of  tlie  most  hazardous  in  surgerj', 
as  a  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  lying  heneath  the  bone,  and  encroached 
upon  by  the  morbid  growth,  will  indicate.  In  1828  Mott  excised  the  clavicle 
for  an  osteo-sarcoma  wliich  measured  four  inches  in  diameter.  This  opera- 
tion was  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  it  occupied  four  hours  in  its  performance,  and 
forty  ligatures  were  required  to  restrain  the  hajmorrhage.  The  subclavian  vein, 
thoracic  duct,  and  phrenic  nerve  were  exposed,  but  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery,  and  was  alive  many  years  after  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
Similar  operations,  but  not  perhaps  of  quite  so  formidable  a  character,  have 
been  performed  by  Warren,  Travers,  Curtis  of  Chicago,  Cooper  of  San  Francisco, 
and  other  Surgeons.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for 
the  performance  of  an  operation  in  which  the  circumstances  must  vary  so 
greatly  in  each  case  as  in  this,  and  for  the  safe  conduct  of  which  the  Surgeon 
must  be  mainly  indebted  to  his  anatomical  knowledge.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  bone  requires  to  be  exposed  by  a  free  incision  along  its 
whole  length  :  it  is  then  sawn  across  or  disarticulated  at  its  acromial  articu- 
lation, and  carefuUy  dissected  out  in  a  direction  from  without  inwards,  the 
sternal  end  being  forcibly  twisted  outwards,  and  its  ligamentous  connections 
carefully  divided,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  important  vascular  and 
nervous  structures  in  the  lower  posterior  cervical  region,  and  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  air  into  any  cut  vein  by  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  before  its  division. 
The  sternal  end  only  of  the  clavicle  has  been  excised  by  Davie  of  Bungay 
in  a  case  in  whicb  dislocation  backwards  had  resulted  from  deformity  of 
the  spine,  and  the  luxated  end,  gradually  pressing  upon  the  oesophagus, 
threatened  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  bone  was  cut  through  by  means  of 
a  Hey's  saw  about  an  inch  from  its  sternal  end,  and,  the  stemo-clavicular 
ligaments  having  been  divided,  the  portion  of  bone  was  forcibly  elevated,  and 
at  last  extracted. 

Elbow-joint. — In  tracing  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  excision  of  the 
elbow-joint  into  surgical  practice,  we  find,  as  is  the  case  in  several  other  parts, 
that  it  was  first  partially  and  then  wholly  done  for  injury,  and  proposed  by 
one  Surgeon  and  eventually  practised  by  another  for  disease. 

Thus  in  1758,  or  59,  Wainman,  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  joint, 
sawed  off  the  lower  end  of  the  humenis  just  above  tlie  fossa,  leaving  the  patient 
with  a  flexible  and  useful  arm.  Tyne,  of  Gloucester,  did  the  same,  removing 
two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  in  a  case  of  compound 
dislocation.  Justamond,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  was  the  first  to  operate 
in  a  case  of  disease  :  this  he  did  in  1775,  removing  the  olecranon  and  two  inches 
of  the  ulna.  Park  proposed,  but  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  practising, 
the  complete  extirpation  of  the  joint.  This  was  done  for  the  first  time  by 
Mor  eau,  senior,  in  1794,  and  again  by  Moreau,  junior,  in  1797.  Little  was  done 
from  this  time  until  the  operation  was  revived  by  the  Surgeons  of  Leeds  ; 
in  1818  by  Stansfield,  in  1819  by  Chorley  and  Hey.  It  then  made  rapid 
progress  in  professional  estimation,  and  was  specially  largely  practised  by 
Syme  and  Liston,  and  the  Surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  The 
excision  of  the  elbow-joint  has  been  more  frequently  practised  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  articulations,  and  the  result  has  upon  the  whole  been  far 
more  satisfactory. 

Tins  operation  may  be  requii-ed,  1,  for  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Joint ;  2,  for 
Osseous  Ankylosis  ;  and  3,  for  Compound  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

1.  In  cases  in  which  the  elbow-joint  requires  to  be  excised  for  strumous 
disease  in  young  persons,  it  will  generally  be  found  that,  after  morbid  action  has 
existed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  joint,  the  limb  will  have  become  useless, 
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and  the  soft  parts  arouiul  the  .Joint  swollen,  spongy,  and  perforated  hj  fistulons- 
openings.  When  disease  of  this  .joint  occurs  in  the  niiddle-aged  adult,  the  mis- 
chief will  usually  be  found  to  be  principally  seated  in  the  bones,  the' articular 
structures  being  only  secondarily  involved.  In  these  cases  there  will  often  be 
very  little  external  evidence  of  mischief,  merely  one  or  two  fistulous  apertures 
leading  do^ra  to  carious  or  necrosed  bone  in  the  condyles  of  the  olecranon,  the 
joint  being  permanently  flexed  and  swollen,  and  the  arm  so  useless  that  it  can- 
not support  the  weight  of  the  hand.  On  exposing  the  articulation,  perhaps 
caries,  ^^ath  complete  destruction  of  the  cartilage,  with  or  without  necrosis  of 
the  articular  ends,  and  with  loose  pieces  of  dead  bone  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the 
olecranon,  or  in  one  of  the  condyles,  may  be  found.  Most  commonly  the  radius 
IS  the  last  bone  that  is  affected,  the  ulna  and  the  articular  end  of  the  humerus 
being  generally  first  diseased. 

2.  If  osseous  ankylosis  have  occurred,  whether  in  the  straight  or  with  bent 
position,  excision  or  simple  division  of  a  portion  of  the  consolidated  bone  may 
advantageously  be  practised.  This  operation  was  first  done  in  1827  by  Ehea 
Barton  of  Philadelphia.  When  the  elbow  is  ankylosed  in  the  straight  position 
the  axm  IS  quite  useless  ;  and  any  operation  by  which  flexion  of  the  limb  can 
be  obtamed,  even  without  mobility  of  the  joint,  will  add  most  materially  to 
the  patients  comfort,  rendering  the  hand  avaHable  for  most  purposes  of  life 
In  cases  of  angular  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  elbow,  the  bony  union  should  be 
sawn  across,  or  a  wedge-shaped  piece  removed,  so  that  an  useful  and  movable 
articulation  may  be  substituted  for  one  that  is  rigid  and  fixed. 

3.  In  cases  of  comjMund  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  more  or  less 
complete  resection  of  the  protruding,  and  possibly  splintered  fragments,  may  be 
required  (pp.  323  and  382,  Vol.  I.).  ^ 

Opemtion.--EKcmion  of  the  elbow-joint  may  be  performed  by  three  difi^erent 

ITch  nlT'  :  '-"''^I'"''  °^        ^"^P^^  longitudinal  incision. 

Each  method  has  its  advocates.    The  H-shaped  operation  consists  in  makinc. 
an  incision  parallel  to,  and  a  little  to  the  radial  side  of,  the  xilnar  nerve 
another  along  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  uniting  the  two  by  a  c  oss 

I  :  r  7  ^Vr'e '^^^^^^  ^^l^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^       bones  laterau" 
was  soon  found  by  Surgeons  that  by  this  method  a  very  unnecessary  amoun 
of  inc  Bion  M.-is  practised  ;  and  accordingly  the  vertical  cul  along  the  outer  s  de 
wa^  dispensed  with,  and  the  h-shaped  operation  necessarily  adopted  ^hi 

dSfdd"ont"'l  ''''  '^^^''^^'r!  ''''^^  P'^^'-^^^l  ^  l^i^  "to 

S  of  fhp       .    T  '"'"^       '''''  ''''        t^^^  ^^^'^'^^^on  to  the  outer 

ly  be^  l/Zther  si"  '''''  ''^^^  --i- 

a  vLti;i       1  .1     ^^"'P^fi^d,  and  that  the  cross-cut  may  be  entirely  done 

nearly  over  the  centre  of  this  joint  m  the  middle  line  from  above  ,^n^^m 
wards.    In  comparing  these  dilferent  methods  of  operating  I  Ick  l  lv  Xe" 
the  preference  to  the  single  longitudinal  incision,  as  being  quite  s  SSn  ,11 

tt"r  ""f'^f  '''''  '^'^^^  ^•^^"-l  °f  the^iLulalm  Sl^ould 

the  soft  structures  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  not  yield  sufliclii  l 
a  cross  cut  can  at  once  be  made,  so  as  to  liberate  Ihese,  and  give  the  "  on 
more  room,  by  turning  up  tlie  two  triangular  flaps  that  (vill  thus  be  form^l  " 

The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  operation  -is 
by  the  f-.haped  or  the  single  longitudinal  inciLn.    Thr^t  Sll^S 

,d  prone,  the  perpendicular  cut  should  be  made  parallel  to,  and  a  line  or  t^o 
to  th^  other  side  o  ,  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  being  commenced  at  least  two  incl  e 
above  the  pomt  of  the  olecranon,  and  carried  down  to  about  three  inches  below 
The  transverse  inosion  may  tlien,  if  necessary,  be  made  directly  across  tliT 
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end  of  the  olecranon,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  outer  condyle  (Fig.  350).  The  two  triangular  flaps  thus  made  must 
be  dissected  xvp,  the  knife  being  carried  close  to  the  bones  (Fig.  351).  Or  the 
transverse  incision  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  bones  readily  exposed  and 
turned  out  by  the  third  method,  that  of  the  single  perpendicular  incision  (Fig. 
352).  This  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  sides  being  held  well 
apart,  and  then  it  constitutes  the  simplest  plan  of  excising  the  elbow  that  can 
well  be  devised.  After  the  bones  have  been  fairly  exposed,  they  must  be 
cleared  to  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  In  carrying  the  incision  in  this  direction, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  should  always  be  kept  against  the  bones,  and  theii- 
sinuosities  closely  followed,  so  that  the  nbiar  nerve,  being  dissected  out  from 
behind  the  inner  condyle,  may  escape  injury.    If  the  incision  be  properly 


J'ig.  350. — Excision  of  Elbow-joint :  |—  -shaped 
Ipcisiou. 


Fig.  352.— Excision  of  Elbow-joint  by  Longitudinal 
Incision. 


Fig.  851.  —  Excision  of 
Elbow  by  (- -sliaped  Inci- 
sion. Bones  exposed.  Uluai- 
Nerve  indistinctly  seen. 


planned,  and  the  knife  kept  in  contact  with  the  bone,  the  nerve  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  during  the  operation,  more  particularly  as  it  is  usuaUy  embedded 
in  a  quantity  of  plastic  tissue.  When  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  jomt  has  been 
laid  bare  in  this  way,  the  knife  should  be  carried  round  the  tip  of  the  o  ecranon 
and  this  process  removed  by  cutting-pliers.  By  forcibly  bendmg  the  jomt, 
pushing  the  forearm  upwards,  and  lightly  touching  the  ligaments  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  the  interior  of  the  articulation  wiU  be  fully  exposed.  By 
means  of  a  small  narrow  saw,  tlie  articular  end  of  the  humerus  is  separated 
Som  the  rest  of  the  bone  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  head  of  he 
radius  mav  either  be  removed  in  this  way,  or  by  means  of  cutting-pliers. 
Th   e  irnev    any  necessity  to  place  a  spatula  before  the  bones  as  the  parts 

If  ini^rtance  anterior  to  the  joint  could  -J ^  ^--^^J^' ^"^g^^^^^^^^ 
pletelv  protected  by  the  brachialis  anticus.  The  ulnar  nerve  wiU  occasional  y, 
fiotver,  be  in  sonfe  danger,  and  it  must  be  guarded  or  one  s^^^^^ 

a  bent  copper  spatula.  In  this  operation  it  is  of  great  consequen  c  so  far  as 
the  after^iitility  of  the  arm  is  concerned,  not  to  remove  ^^^^^ 
lengthwise  tha^i  is  absolutely  neces.sary  ;  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  for  nstan  e 
should  never  be  encroached  upon,  but  it  will  be  quite  ^.""^ '^^Z 
excision  to  the  articular  surface  ;  should  any  carious  portions  of  bone  ex  end 
beyond  this,  I  think  it  is  better  to  scoop  them  out  with  the  gouge  than  to 
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remove  them  in  cany  other  way.    The  excision  of  the  ulna  and  radius  should 
not  be  caiTied  so  low  as  to  divide  the  insertions  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and 
biceps.    After  opening  the  articulation,  a  practical  question  of  considerable 
importance  often  arises  ;  viz.,  to  what  extent  the  resection  of  the  articular  ends 
should  be  carried.    If  they  be  all  diseased,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  ends  of  the  three  bones.    So,  also,  if  the 
humerus  and  ulna  be  diseased,  the  head  of  the  radius  should  be  cut  off  on  a 
level  with  the  section  of  the  ulna.    But  the  important  point  is,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  only  one  bone  being  implicated,  by  disease  or  injury,  the  Sui-geon 
should  limit  himself  to  the  excision  of  this  alone,  or  should  remove  the  other 
two.    Formerly,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  conservative  surgery,  that 
diseased  or  injured  parts  alone  should  be  sacrificed,  I  have  advocated  leaving 
the  healthy  articular  ends,  and  only  removing  that  which  was  diseased  ;  but 
increasing  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  practice  is  erroneous,  and 
that,  if  the  joint  be  only  partially  excised,  ankylosis  is  more  apt  to  ensue  than 
when  the  whole  of  the  three  articular  ends  are  extirpated.    I  would  therefore 
advise  that,  in  cases  of  caries  involving  the  elbow-joint,  the  whole  of  the 
articulation  be  removed,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  operation  is  required 
m  consequence  of  comminuted  and  compound  fracture  of  only  one  of  the 
bones  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  or  the 
upper  end  of  the  ulna  only,  is  the  seat  of  such  injury. 

In  some  instances  no  vessels  require  ligature,  though  there  may  be  free 
general  oozing ;  but  most  commonly  one  or  two  must  be  tied.   In  several  cases 
It  IS  said,  the  bleeding  has  proved  extremely  troublesome.    This,  however  I 
have  uever  seen.    After  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  laid  upon  piUows 
nearly  m  the  extended  position,  so  that  the  cut  portions  of  bones  may  be  in  close 
appro.ximation  with  one  another.    If  the  excision  have  been  practised  thi-oueh 
a  single  straight  incision,  there  will  be  but  Httle  if  any  gaping  of  the  wound^ 
the  flaps  falling  closely  together.     If  any  transverse  cuts  have  been  made 
the  edges  cannot  so  readily  be  brought  into  apposition.    At  the  end  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  when  granulations  have  sprimg  up,  the  arm  may  be  put  on  a 
slightly  bent  leather  splint,  and,  as  the  heaUng  process  goes  on,  this  may 
gradua  y  be  flexed  until  at  last  it  is  brought  to  a  right  angle.    The  fibrous 
un  on  tha  takes  place  between  the  bones  wHl  be  closer,  and  a  more  compact 
and  useful  false  joint  Mdll  form,  than  if  the  osseous  surfaces  be  too  widely 
separated  m  the  first  instance,  and  be  allowed  to  unite  by  a  lencthened  uS 

and  the  ne  ghbouring  tissues  are  quite  firm,  the  joint  should  be  supported  by 
orrwT     '    !  '^'"8'  '-^nd  passive  motion  had  recourse  to,  in 

happens  m  children,  a  special  tendency  to  this,  the  limb  may  be  laid,  before 
cicatrisation  has  taken  place,  upon  a  splint  jointed  opposite  the  elbow.  '  Much 
of  the  success  m  the  result  of  excision  of  tliis,  as  of  other  joints,  will  depend 
upon  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  after-treatmen  of  tl  e  case  The 
position  o  the  parts  and  the  relation  of  the  bones  to  one  another  sholild  be 

crupulously  attended  to  bagging  of  matter  prevented,  and  exuberant  granu! 
lations  repressed.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient's  sti'ength  must  be  kS 
by  constant  attention  to  diet,  fresh  air,  &c.  In  this  way  good  V^am  01^ 
union  will  take  place.  In  two  cases  which  I  have  had^he  oppoC  ty  5 
dissecting,  one  sixteen  months  and  the  other  two  years  and  a  half  after  tl^ 
operation,  it  was  found  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  rounded  and  firi  y 
united  by  a  deme  hI)roid  or  ligamentous  structure.    In  this  way  a  mZ 
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excellent  and  useful  limb  will  result,  liaving  the  four  movements  of  flexion, 
extension,  pronation,  and  supination  nearly  perfect,  with  but  little  deformity, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  353),  which  was  taken  nearly  two 
years  after  operation  from  a  patient  of  mine.  A  coachman,  whose  elbow-joint 
I  excised,  was  able  to  drive,  to  lift  a  pail  of  water,  and  to  do  all  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  nearly  as  well  as  if  the  arm  had  retained  its  normal  condition. 
Should  recurrence  of  disease  take  place,  resection  may  be  again  resorted  to 

with  success.  In  one  case,  in- 
deed, which  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully operated  on  twice  by  other 
Surgeons,  I  excised  the  bones 
about  the  elbow  for  the  third 
time  with  complete  success,  re- 
moving a  considerable  portion, 
nearly  three  inches,  of  the  ne- 
crosed shaft  of  the  humerus,  and 
Fig.  353.-Ai-m  after  Excision  of  Elbow-joint.  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^   ^^pp^^.   ^^^^  ^j^^ 

radius  and  ulna.  In  this  case,  which  was  that  of  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  complete  recovery  took  place.  He  had  a  most  useful  arm,  regaining  the 
four  movements  of  the  joint,  pronation,  supination,  flexion,  and  extension,  and 
this  no tvnth standing  his  being  of  a  most  strumous  habit.  Six  months  after  the 
excision  he  was  obliged  to  have  one  thigh  amputated  for  disease  of  the  bone,  and 
he  eventually  died  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  haK  years,  of  caries  of  the  spine. 

Results.— Excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  a  very 
successful  operation.  The  result  when  it  is  practised  for  compoimd  fracture 
or  dislocation,  has  been  already  stated  at  pp.  323,  382,  Vol.  I.  When  practised 
for  disease  it  is  equally  satisfactory  ;  and  indeed  death  can  only  occur  from 
some  unforeseen  and  accidental  complication,  such  as  may  and  does  follow  any 
operation.  I  have  lost  only  one  patient  out  of  eighteen  in  whom  I  have 
excised  the  elbow-joint.  The  principal  danger  after  this  operation  arises  from 
diffuse  suppuration  of  the  medullary  canal  of  the  humerus.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  in  two  fatal  cases  in  the  ijractice  of  others,  phlebitis  and  pj^ajmia  de- 
veloping themselves  in  a  secondary  manner  in  both  instances  ;  and  in  a  third, 
in  which  the  patient  lost  his  life,  it  is  probable  that  death,  wluch  was  attributed 
to  pneumonia,  remotely  occurred  from  the  same  cause. 

The  result,  so  far  as  utility  of  limb  is  concerned,  is  equally  satisfactory.  If 
proper  care  be  paid  to  the  after-treatment,  a  strong  arm,  useful  for  aU  the 
purposes  of  life,  with  an  articulation  capable  of  the  four  normal  movements  of 
the  joint,  viz.,  flexion,  extension,  pronation,  and  supination.    If  the  whole  of 
the  articular  ends  be  excised,  and  if  passive  motion  be  employed,  or  the  limb 
be  kept  suspended  in  a  sling  merely  ^vithout  splints  after  a  few  weeks  have 
elapsed,  ankylosis  will  but  very  rarely  take  place.    Should  there  be  danger  of 
this  occurrence,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  chloroform,  and  forcible 
ilexion  and  extension  employed,  or  the  limb  placed  on  a  splmt  with  a  hmge- 
ioint  and  racliet  apparatus,  which  wiU  admit  of  its  being  moved  d'-^lj  ^  t'^^ 
Surgeon ;  care  being  taken  that  it  be  kept  flexed  rather  than  extended.  Undue 
mobility  is  rare;  I  have  never  seen  it  foUow  excision  for  disease,  but  have  met 
with  it  in  one  case-that  of  a  young  woman,  the  lower  end  of  whose  humerus 
was  completely  disorganised  by  a  fall,  and  the  elbow-jomt  opened,    in  tms 
case  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  was  excised,  together  witn  tne 
articular  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius.    A  good  recovery  took  place;  but, 
although  every  care  was  taken  to  support  the  limb  on  splints,  a  very  movable 
joint  was  left.    This  I  attributed  to  the  whole  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
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Fig.  354.— Arm  from  which  Radius  has  been  removed. 


humerus  having  been  extirpated,  and  the  union  taldug  place  between  its  shaft 
and  the  bones  of  the  forearm  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

Ulna  or  Eadius.— One  or  other  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  has  occasionally 
been  excised  with  advantage,  leaving  a  sufficiently  useful  limb  with  good  power 
in  the  hand.    Carnochan  of  New  York  and  Jones  of  Jersey  have  successfully 
excised  the  whole  ulna.    In  a  case  recorded,  by  Weist  (U.  S.)  nearly  the  whole 
ulna  was  removed  on  account  of  gunshot  wound.    Care  was  taken  to  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  periosteum  ;  and  reproduction  of  the  bone,  forming 
a  very  useful  limb,  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  a  year.    Butts  of  Virginia 
has  removed  the  whole  radius.    In  a  woman  who  was  under  my  care  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  I  also  resected  successfully  the  whole  radius,  with  the 
exception  of  its  articular  head,  which  was  sound  (Fig.  354) ;  and  an  useful  arm, 
of  which  the  annexed  figure  is  a  good  representation,  was  left  (Fig.  355).  After 
a  time  the  hand  graduaUy  inclines  towards  the  radial  side  of  the  arm;  but, 
although  the  articulation  between  it  and  the  forearm  is  but  a  slender  one 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  ulna,  a  very  useful  member  ^nll  be  left.  These 
operations   do  not 
require  any  specific 
rules  for  their  per- 
formance ;  the  bone 
is   exposed   by  a 
long  incision  in  the 
direction    ofj  and 
made    by  slitting 
up,  the  sinuses  that 
burrow  amongst  the 
muscles,  and  is  then 
carefuUy  dissected 
out  from  the  parts 
amongst  which  it 

lies  ;  especial  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  periosteum  and  any  new  bony 
deposits  that  may  already  have  been  formed.  In  one  case  in  which  the  elbow- 
joint  was  mvolved,  and  the  radius  diseased,  instead  of  amputating  the  limb 
i  obtained  an  excellent  result  by  the  excision  of  the  articulation  as  weU  as  of 
the  afi^ected  bone.  The  patient,  a  builder  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  able 
lour  years  after  the  operation,  to  use  his  hand  not  only  in  all  the  ordinarv 
purposes  of  hfe,  but  also  in  his  trade. 

^^''x?'''^  «f  cessfuUy  removed  in  some  instances  ;  for  disease 
by  Birkett  of  Guy  s  Hospital ;  and  on  account  of  non-union  after  fracture  by 
Newman  of  Stamford.    In  each  case  an  useful  arm  was  retained. 

Wrlst.— Excision  of  the  Wrist  is  an  operation  that  has  hitherto  found  less 
favour  with  burgeons  than  the  removal  of  other  joints.  Two  ol  .jections  have  been 
urged  against  it   The  first  is  that,  when  the  carpus  is  diseasod,'the  morbid  action 
very  often  rapidly  extends,  with  great  constitutional  irritation,  to  all  the  small 
bones  that  enter  into  its  formation  ;  and  although  in  some  cases  a  few  of  these 
may  have  been  successfully  taken  away,  yet  methodical  excision  of  the  whole  of 
the  jomt  has  either  been  attended  by  persistence  of  the  disease  in  the  soft  parts 
or  followed  by  a  stiff  and  useless  hand  and  arm.  The  second  olijection  to  excision 
of  the  wrist  consists  in  the  superficial  character  of  tlie  articulation  and  its 
close  connection  with  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons;  hence,  wlien  the  wound 
cicatrises,  consolidation  of  tliese  and  of  their  sheaths  is  apt  to  result,  and  loss 
of  that  utility  of  hand,  tlie  preservation  of  which  should  be  the  greit  object 
in  the  performance  of  tlie  operation,  is  entailed.    I  luid  a  case,  however  in 


Fig;.  3fio.— The  Radius  after  removal. 
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1858,  in  the  person  of  a  middle-aged  man,  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  carpus 
and  a  portion  of  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  were  removed,  and  who 
recovered  with  a  very  useful  hand,  with  some  power  of  flexing  and  extending 
the  wrist,  and  with  very  considerable  mobility  of  the  fingers  ;  and  Mnthin  the 
last  few  years  the  operation  has  been  several  times  performed  with  more  suc- 
cessful results  than  had  been  anticipated.  To  Lister  of  Edinburgh,  and  West 
of  Birmingham,  is  principally  due  the  merit  of  showing  the  practicability 
of  the  operation.  The  mode  of  operating  planned  by  the  former  of  these 
Surgeons  will  be  here  described. 

Lister's  Operation.— Fvom  the  result  of  two  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  wrist- 
joint,  which  recovered  with  useful  hands.  Lister  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  proper  after-treatment,  the  tendons  about  the  wrist  might  be  very  freely 
handled  without   permanent  stiffness  necessarily  resulting.     At  the  same 


FiK  356.  — Diagram  of  Wrist.  A.  Deep  Fig.  357.  —  A.  lladial  Artery.  B.  Tendon  of 
Palmar  Arch.  B.  Trapezium.  C.  Articular  Exteusor  Secuudi  Internodu  Follicis.  O.  in- 
Surface  of  Ulna  over  which  Radius  moves.  dicator.  D.  Extensor  Commums  Digitorum. 
,  r  .•„(.„,.  1  E.   Extensor    Mmimi     Digiti.       F.  Extensor 

lijiaLci.;  p^.^^.  j^tgriiodii  Pollicis.      G.  Extensor  O.ssi.s 

Metacarpi  Pollicis.    H.  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis 

Longior.     I.  Kxtensor  Carpi  Radialis  Brevior. 

K.  Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris.    L.L.  Line  of  lUdial 

lucision.  (Lister.) 

time,  he  hoped  by  removing  the  whole  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  to  be  able 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  disease— which  is  the  common  ending  of  cases  of 
partial  excision  of  the  wrist-joint  for  caries  of  the  carpus.  At  the  time  when 
he  published  his  papers,  he  had  had  fifteen  cases  of  excision  of  the  wrist.  The 
method  of  operating  was  essentially  the  same  in  aU  ;  various  smaU  details 
being  altered  as  experience  suggested.  Tlie  operation,  as  he  now  performs  it, 
is  done  as  follows.  Before  commencing,  a  tourniquet  is  put  on,  as  wnthout  it 
the  oozing  of  blood  interferes  considerably  with  tlie  operation.  Any  adhesions 
of  the  tendons  then  existing  may  be  forcibly  broken  down  by  moving  the 
joints.  An  incision  is  then  made  "  from  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  radius,  on  a  level  with  the  styloid  process,  downwanls  and  outwanls 
towards  the  inner  side  of  the  raetacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  line  of  the  radial  border  of  the  metacarpal  bone  ot  the 
index  finger,  it  is  carried  downwards  longitudinally  for  half  the  length  of  that 
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lioue."    This  incision  should  commence  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  tendons  of 
the  common  extensor  of  tlie  fingers  and  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  XJoUicis, 
and  the  upper  part  should  rmi  parallel  to  the  latter  tendon,  but  without  injur- 
ing it.    The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  should  be  cut,  but 
that  of  the  longior  should  escape,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  parts  of 
the  incision  should  be  close  to  the  inner  side  of  its  insertion.    If  the  first  part 
of  the  incision  be  carried  too  far,  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  radial  artery. 
The  soft  parts  are  then  to  be  separated  carefully  from  the  bones  on  the  radial 
side  of  the  incision,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  being  cut 
as  close  to  its  insertion  as  possible.    The  t.endon  of  the  extensor  secundi  inter- 
nodii pollicis  and  the  radial  artery  are  to  be  pushed  outwards  out  of  the  way. 
The  trapezium  must  then  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus  by  cutting 
in  the  longitudinal  part  of  the  incision  with  the  bone-forceps.    The  soft  parts 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  radial  incision  are  now  to  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  can 
be  conveniently  done,  the  remainder  being  raised  from  the  ulnar  incision. 
While  this  is  being  done,  the  tendons  must  be  relaxed  by  extending  the  joint. 
The  trapezium  is  not  to  be  removed  yet,  as  any  attempt  to  dissect  it  out  before 
removing  the  rest  of  the  carpus  would  endanger  the  radial  artery  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.    The  ulnar  incision  is  now  to  be  made.  It 
must  be  a  free  incision,  commencing  at  least  two  inches  above  the  end  of  the 
ulna  and  immediately  anterior  to  the  bone,  and  carried  directly  downwards 
between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulna,  and  then  straight  on  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.    The  tendons 
and  soft  parts  on  the  dorsum  of  the  carpus  are  now  to  be  completely  raised. 
In  domg  this  the  tendons  must  be  relaxed,  and  they  are  to  be  raised  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  radius  or  metacarpus.    The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  to 
be  cut  as  near  its  insertion  as  possible,  and  the  dorsal  and  internal  lateral  liga- 
ments may  now  be  divided.    Then  the  soft  parts  are  to  be  raised  from  the 
palmar  aspect.    The  knife  must  be  carried  close  to  the  ulna,  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  artery  and  nerve.    The  pisiform  bone  is  to  be  separated  and  left 
attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  not  to  be  cut.  The 
flexor  tendons  are  to  be  raised  from  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  in  doing  this 
the  hook  of  the  unciform  bone  must  be  clipped  ofl'  with  the  bone-forceps,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  below  the  l)ases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  for 
tear  of  woundmg  the  deep  palmar  arch.    The  tendons  must  be  relaxed  durinc^ 
this  part  of  the  operation  by  flexing  the  wrist.    The  interior  ligaments  can 
now  be  divided.    The  bone-forceps  may  now  be  introduced,  first  between  the 
carpus  and  radius,  and  then  between  the  carpus  and  metacai-pus  ;  by  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  carpal  bones  are  separated  from  their  connections  (except  the 
trapezium  and  the  pisiform  bone),  and  may  be  extracted  in  one  mass  with  a 
larger  pair  of  seciuestrum-forcepa,  any  bands  which  retain  them  being  touched 
with  a  knife. 

The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  may  now  be  easily  protruded  from  the  ulnar 
wound.  II  on  examination  they  be  found  only  slightly  diseased,  the  ulna 
may  be  sawn  obliquely  so  as  only  to  remove  its  articular  surface  and  to  leave 
almost  the  whole  of  the  styloid  process.  A  thin  slice  may  be  taken  off  the 
end  of  the  radius,  so  as  only  just  to  remove  the  cartilaginous  surface  ;  and  its 
articular  s^riace  for  the  ulna  may  be  removed  by  cutting  longitu.linally  with 
the  bone-forceps.  By  leaving  the  ulna  as  long  as  jiossible  and  by  saving  the 
styloid  process,  tlie  tendency  to  displacement  to  the  ulnar  side  is  somewhat 
counteracted.  If  the  bones  be  extensively  diseased,  the  gouge  and  bone- 
phers  must  be  used  freely.  The  next  step  is  to  expose  the  bases  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  and  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  radius  and  ulna 
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saving  as  much  hone  as  possible,  iDut  removing  all  cartilaginous  sui-faces.  TLe 
second  and  third  are  most  easily  protruded  from  the  radial,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  from  the  iiMar  wound.  The  trapezium  may  then  he  dissected  out,  bemg 
held  in  a  strong  pair  of  forceps.  In  doing  this  care  must  he  taken,  hrst,  not 
to  wound  the  radial  artery,  which  is  in  close  relation  with  its  outer  side  ;  and, 
secondly,  not  to  cut  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  which  lies  m  its 
oroove.  When  the  trapezium  is  removed,  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  may  be  pushed  up  and  cut  off  with  the  bone-pUers.  It  ib  better  to 
remove  it,  as  it  may  suffer  from  recm-rence  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  remo^val 
the  thumb  is  reduced  in  length  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fingers.  Lastly,  tne 
pisiform  bone  may  be  examined,  and' either  removed  entirely  or  its  cartilaginous 
surface  cut  off  as  the  case  requires.  During  the  operation,  the  only  tendons 
necessarily  divided  are  the  extensors  of  the  wrist.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis 
may  escape,  from  its  attachment  being  situated  low  on  the  base  of  the  second 
and  third  metacai-pal  bones,  and  the  flexor  ulnaris  is  left  attached  to  the  pisiform 
bone.  AU  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  should  be  uninjured.  AU  the  tendons 
must  be  cut  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  form  new  attachments  m 
the  most  advantageous  positions ;  and,  in  raising  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons 
they  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  _ 

After-treatment.-Tlie  radial  woimd  may  be  closely  united  with  sutm-es. 
The  ulnar  woimd  may  be  closed  at  each  end,  but  the  middle  of  the  wound  is 
to  be  kept  open  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lint  to  aUow  free  exit  of  discharge. 
The  hand  is  to  be  placed  on  a  splint.  The  most  convenient  is  a  simple  wooden 
splint,  "with  an  obtuse-angled  piece  of  thick  cork"  stuck  on  it  Z^^^" 
tain  the  hand  in  a  state  of  semi-flexion,  with  the  wrist  shghtly  extended  (Eig. 
358).  The  thumb  is  supported  by  a  bar  of  cork  stuck  on  the  under  surface  so 
as  to  project  at  the  side  (Fig.  359).    The  two  great  objects  m  after-treatment 


Fig.  358.— Lister's  SpUnt  witb  Cork  Support  for  Hand. 


Fig.  359.-lIai.d  after  Excision  of  Wrist,  laid  on  Splint. 


motion  must  be  maujtamed  as  there  is  ay^^^^^^^^^ 

of  adhesions  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.     As  tne  b 
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llie  part  of  the  splint  supportuig  the  fingers  may  he  cut  ofiF.  The  patient  must 
continue  some  support  as  long  as  he  feels  any  wealmess  in  the  wrist.  There  is 
often  some  tendency  to  dropping  of  the  wrist  to  the  ulnar  side,  which  is  best 
coimteracted  by  a  properly  constructed  gutta-percha  splint.  The  thumb  is  apt 
to  be  drawn  in  towards  the  index  finger  ;  tiiis  must  be  prevented  by  a  thick 
pad  of  lint  kept  from  the  earliest  time  between  the  two. 

The  essential  points  are,  fii-st,  exact  attention  to  aU  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  next,  a  careful  and  patiently  conducted  after-treatment. 

^eswte.— Since  Lister  described  his  method  of  operating,  excision  of  the 
wrist  for  disease  has  in  several  instances  been  practised  successfully  by  West 
(five  cases),  Gillespie,  and  other  Surgeons.  In  military  surgery,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  American  war,  the  results  of  the  operation  have 
been  far  from  encouragmg  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  mobility  left  to  the  hand. 

Hand.— In  the  removal  of  diseased  or  injured  portions  of  the  hand,  it  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  healthy  or  uninjured  structures.  In  all  operations  on  the  hand,  indeed,  we 
must  have  two  great  principles  in  view— the  preservation  of  the  utility  of  the 
member,  and  the  maintenance,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  its  symmetry.  Utility 
IS  necessarHy  the  primaiy  consideration  ;  but  if  a  part  be  not  useful,  it  may, 
as  m  the  case  of  the  head  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone  in  amputation  of  the 
corresponding  finger,  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  symmetry 
of  the  maimed  limb.  The  hand  is  the  organ  of  prehension  and  of  touch;  and  in 
aU  operations  applied  to  it  we  shoidd  endeavour,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
mamtam  its  efficiency  in  both  these  respects.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  bear 
m  mind  that  two  great  classes  of  actions  can  be  carried  out  by  the  hand— 
those  that  require  force,  and  those  that  require  deHcacy  of  manipulation  rather 
than  strength.  By  a  surgical  operation  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  pre- 
servmg  one,  though  we  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  other ;  and  in  this 
respect,  our  procedure  should  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  occupation 
of  the  patient.  Thus,  by  partial  excision,  we  may  leave  a  hand  that  would 
enable  a  clerk  to  hold  his  pen,  but  which  would  be  almost  useless  to  a  labourer 
or  blacksmith. 

In  looking  at  the  hand  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  we  may  consider  it  as 
being  composed  of  two"  constituents-the  hand  proper,  and  the2W6;  the 
thumb  bemg  an  accessory  hand,  an  opponent  to  the  rest  of  the  member 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  movements  of  ab-  and  adduction  are 
chiefty  performed,  and  without  which  the  member  is  susceptible  of  a  com- 
paratively limited  utility,  being  capable  of  little  beyond  flexion  and  extension. 
Hence  the  thumb  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  hand  :  and  the  pre- 
servation of  Its  three  bones  is  as  much  to  be  considered  as  that  of  the  remainins 
si-vteen  that  enter  into  the  conformation  of  the  metacarpus  and  fingers.    In  aU 
cases  of  injury  or  disease  implicating  the  thumb,  every  eflbrt  ouglit  to  be  made 
lor  Its  preservation.    Even  if  it  be  left  stifl-ened  and  incapable  of  flexion  it 
will  be  a  most  useful  opponent  to  the  rest  of  the  hand.    Should  it  be  found 
iiecessary  to  shorten  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  as  little  curtaihuent  as  possible 
be  practised  :  a  portion  of  a  phalanx,  or  its  metacarpal  bone  even,  is  of  essential 
utility  in  giving  strength  and  breadth  to  the  grasp  of  tlic  hand.     In  cases  of 
disease,  a  very  small  member  may  be  left  by  the  removal  of  a  jiortion  or  the 
whole  of  tlie  ungual  phalanx,  of  the  metacarpo-phalangcal  articulation,  or  even 
by  the  excision  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the  phalanges  being  left.  These  various 
operations  are  easy  of  performance  ;  an  incision  through  the  diseased  and  dis- 
organised soft  parts  will  expose  tlie  necrosed  bone  or  carious  joint,  which  must 
fjc  removed  \>y  cutting-pliers  or  a  narrow  saw. 
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When  the  thumb  has  been  forced  back,  or  badly  lacerated  by  powder-flask 
or  gim-barrel  explosions,  it  may  often  be  saved  by  being  replaced  and  main- 
tained in  position  on  a  splint,  with  light  water-dressing  over  it ;  and,  should 
amputation  be  xeqiiired,  it  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  rule  just 
mentioned,  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  injured  part. 

In  the  conservative  surgery  of  the  Fingers  the  preservation  of  flexion  and 
extension  in  the  part  left  is  the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at ;  a  rigid  stump 
is  always  in  the  way.  The  preservation  of  these  movements  becomes  more 
important  in  proportion  as  the  pabn  is  approached.  It  is  of  more  con- 
sequence that  the  proximal  phalanx,  which  carries  the  rest  with  it,  should 
be  capable  of  being  bent  into  the  palm,  than  that  the  distal  can  be  flexed 
on  the  second.  If  the  proximal  phalanx  can  be  bent  dovm,  a  very  small 
degree  of  movement  in  the  distal  one  wiU  be  sufficient  to  furnish  pliability 
enough  in  the  finger  to  make  it  an  useful  member ;  but  if  the  proximal 
one  be  stiffened,  no  amount  of  mobility  in  the  distal  phalanx  can  make  it 
useful. 

In  preserving  these  movements,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  If  they  be  in  any  way  opened  or  injured,  it  wiU 
generally  be  found  either  that  the  tendon  sloughs,  or  that  it  becomes  con- 
solidated, and  matted  to  its  sheath  in  such  a  way  that  aU  movement  is  lost,  or 
at  least  greatly  impaired. 

The  only  phalanx  that  can  be  excised  with  advantage  is  the  distal  one.  It 
often  hai^pens,  in  the  destructive  disorganisation  which  results  from  wliitlow, 
that  this  necroses  ;  when,  instead  of  amputating  the  end  of  the  finger,  it  may 
be  removed  by  an  incision  on  its  palmar  aspect.  Disease  of  the  phalangeal 
articulations  usually  leads  to  amputation  of  the  affected  finger.  The  rules  for 
performing  these  various  operations  have  already  been  laid  down  at  pp.  41  et 
seq.,  Vol.  I.,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 

Resection  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone,  either  of  the  thumb  or  index  finger,  without 
the  removal  of  the  corresponding  digit,  is  occasionally  required,  more  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  injury  ;  it  may  readily  be  done  by  making  a  longitudinal 
incision  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bone  to  be  removed,  carefully  detaching 
it  from  surrounding  parts  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  against  the 
bone,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and  then  either  disarticulating,  or  (what  is  prefer- 
able) ciitting  across  the  neck  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  bone,  turning  it  out,  and 
separating  it  from  any  distal  attachments  which  it  may  retain.  After  the 
removal  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  in  this  way,  but  verj-  little 
deformity  results,  and  a  very  useful  hand  will  be  left,  more  particularly  in 
children,  on  whom  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  practise  this  partial 
resection  with  success. 

Conservative  Surgery  op  the  Lower  Extremity.— In  all  conservative 
operations  that  are  practised  on  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  of  essential  import- 
ance that  a  good  basis  of  support,  of  sufficient  length  and  stability,  be  left  to 
the  body.  These  operations  differ  thus  in  some  important  respects  from  those 
that  are  practised  on  the  upper  extremity.  In  the  latter,  the  preservation  of 
the  hand,  even  though  in  a  mutilated  condition,  is  the  thmg  at  which  the 
Surgeon  aims  ;  and,  provided  this  be  attained,  it  matters  comparatively  little 
how  much  the  arm  may  be  shortened  or  impaired  in  power.  In  the  lower 
extremity,  however,  strength,  length,  and  solidity  are  essential  to  the  patients 
comfort ;  and  unless  these  can  be  secured,  his  interests  are  better  considered  by 
the  removal  of  the  limb,  and  the  adaptation  of  some  artificial  contrivance,  than 
by  his  being  left  with  a  shortened,  wasted,  and  crippled  member,  winch  is 
unequal  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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Hip-JoiXT.- Excision  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  has  of  late  years  been 
a  good  deal  practised  in  some  cases  of  hip-joint  disease.  This  operation  may 
however,  most  conveniently  be  considered  in  connection  -with  that  affection 
(Chapter  LIL). 

Knee.— Excision  of  the  knee-joint  may  be  required  either  as  a  substitute 
for  amputation  in  cases  of  extensive  disease  and  disorganisation  of  the  articula- 
tion, or  may  be  practised  in  some  rare  cases  of  faulty  ankylosis  resulting  from 
old  disease  or  injury,  by  which  the  limb  has  been  rendered  useless.  This 
operation,  originally  performed  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  Park,  Filkin 
and  the  Moreaus,  feU  into  disfavour'  until  it  was  revived  in  1850  by  Eero-usson' 
since  which  time  it  has  been  extensively  practised.  °  ' 

02)eration.~Excision  of  the  knee-joint  may  be  performed  by  making  a  horse- 
shoe incision  with  the  convexity  downwards,  from  the  side  of  one  condyle  of 
the  femur  across  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  condyle  (Fig.  360).  By  this  incision  the  ligamentum  pateUaj  is  divided 
and  that  bone  turned  up  in  the  elliptical  flap  ;  the  crucial  Lgaments,  if  not 
already  disorganized,  are  then  to  be  cut  across,  any  remaining  lateral  attachments 
divided,  and  the  bones  cleared 
for  the  saw.  In  doing  this 
the  Umb  must  be  forcibly 
flexed,  and  the  knife  carefully 
applied  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  for 
this  purpose  a  blunt-pointed 

resection-knife  is  the  best. 

The  articular  surfaces  must 

now  be  sawn  off.    This  may 

best  be  done  by  Butcher's  saw. 

The  lower  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone should  first  be  removed, 

and  then  a  slice  taken  off  the 

tibia  by  cutting  from  behind 

forwards  (Fig.  361),  the  blade 

of  the  saw  being  turned  hori- 
zontally ;  care  should  be  taken 

not  to  remove  more  bone  than 

is  absolutely  necessary,  lest  the 

limb  be  too  much  shortened.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  carious 
cavrties  are  found,  extending  below  the  level  of  the  seel  on  that  has  be  n 
made  :  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  gouge  to  th  m  than 
LT         r  1-^1-    It  is  usually  sufficient  to  removT  from 

on  -thm  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  tibia,  and  about  one  inch  or  an  ich 
and  a  half  of  the  thigh-bone  (Figs.  362  and  363).  Sliould,  however,  the  opera 
tion  be  performed  tor  disease  of  the  limb,  consequent  upon  the  defoiS 
resulting  from  badly  reduced  fractures  or  dislocations  about  the  kn  e  a  1  ms 
been  done  successfully  by  Humphry  of  Cambridge,  it  maybe  neces^arv  S 
W  oronLlir  —  ^  w VshapT^eS 

If  tlie  patella  be  much  diseased,  it  must  be  removed  ;  if  it  be  only  sli-htlv 
canous,  it  may  be  scraped  or  gouged  out  ;  and  if  healthy,  in  accordance  °with 
that  prmciple  of  conservative  surgery  by  which  no  sound  part  is  removed  it 
should  be  left,  becoming  consolidated  with  and  strengthening  the  ioint  Thp 
anterior  articular  surface  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  extends  some  ^vay'up  its 


Fig.  360.-ElUptical  Incision  iu  Escision  of  the  Knee-joint. 
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forepart,  may  advantageously  be  sliced  off,  so  as  to  leave  an  osseous  surface, 
instead  of  a  cartilaginous  one,  for  the  attachment  of  the  patella. 

In  some  cases  no' ligatures  will  be  required,  but  usually  two  or  three  of  the 
articular  arteries  furnish  sufficient  hemorrhage  to  require  restraint.  The 


Mg.  361. -Application  of  Butcher's  Saw  to  Fig-  3«3.-Uprer  End  of  Tibia,, 

Head  of  Tibia.  excisea. 

patella  flap  wheii  laid  down  will  often  appear  inconveniently  long  and  thick  ; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  curtail  it,  unless  the  bones  have  been  shortened  more 
than  usual,  as  it  will  contract  and  eventually  fit  well. 

I  have  always  found  the  operation,  as  it  has  just  been  described,  easy  of  per- 
formance and  good  in  its  results;  but  various  modifications  are  adopted  by 
different  Surgeons.  Thus,  some  make  one  straight  transverse  incision  ;  others 
two  paraUel  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pateUa,  or  an  H -shaped  inci- 
sion and  thus  open  the  articulation  from  the  side.  Jones  of  Jersey,  who 
had ''Treat  experience  in  this  operation,  advised  that  the  skin  be  dissected  up 
bv  means  of  a  semilunar  incision,  and  then  that  the  ligamentum  patellae  be 
presei-ved  by  being  pushed  with  the  patella  and  the  quadriceps  extensor 
tendon  to  one  side,  the  joint  then  opened,  and  the  bones  sa^vii.  Othei^  advise 
that  the  patella  be  removed  ;  and  Holt  has  recommended  that,  after  the 
excision,  the  soft  parts  of  the  ham  be  perforated  to  allow  the  discharges  to 

drain  through.  .  t      •  xi 

The  result  of  the  operation  will  mainly  depend  on  the  care  taken  m  the 
after-treatment.  After  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  at  once  put  up 
securely  in  a  Liston's  splint,  and  well  supported.  Subsequently,  whe^  graui^^^^^ 
lations  spring  up,  it  may  most  conveniently  be  placed  m  a  long  leather  trough, 
extending  frL  V^the  foot  to  the  pelvis,  and  Wl  padded  ;  particu  ar 
attention  being  paid  to  the  position  of  the  bmb,  and  especaliy  o  the  pre- 
vention of  any  bowing  outwards  wliich  is  apt  to  take  place.  In  order  to 
prevent  displacement,  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  tl-  Hamstring  tendons 
{his,  however,  I  have  never  found  necessary,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be 
advisable  to  complicate  the  operation  by  such  ^Y^^'^'T.XXe  t  jZ 
tuberance  of  the  flap,  if  at  aU  excessive,  may  be  ^^'"^""^^^tn  c^,sue  and  a 
of  a  many-tailed  bandage.    In  this  way  osseous  ankylosis  ^M]1  ensue,  and  a 
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good  and  useful  straight  limb  result.  In  two  cases  I  have  succeeded  in  seltinc. 
a  good  Imib  with  a  partially  movable  joint :  both  these  cases  were  in  children"- 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  tliat  in  young  patients  this  result  may  often  be 
satisfactorily  attained.  In  adults,  however,  osseous  ankylosis  should  always 
06  amied  at. 

BesuUs.— In  determining  the  propriety  of  performing  tliis  operation,  there 
are  two  points  to  be  considered:-!.  The  Danger  attending  it;  and  2.  The 
Utihty  of  the  Limb  left  after  the  Operation. 

1.  In  estiniating  the  Danger  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  we  must  compare 
the  results  of  this  operation  with  those  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  which  It  is  performed.  No  Surgeon  would  think  of  excising  a  knee- 
joint  that  could  be  saved  by  ordinary  medical  treatment,  but  would  only  have 
recourse  to  the  removal  of  the  diseased  articulation  in  those  cases  in  which  its 
condition  clid  not  admit  of  cure,  and  would  consequently  necessitate  operation 
It  IS  therefore,  useless  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  results  of  excision 
ot  the  knee-jomt  and  those  of  treatment  for  curable  affections  of  that  articula- 
tion; but  we  must  compare  them  with  those  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  for 
incurable  cUsorganisation  of  the  joint. 

In  1857,  according  to  Butcher,  excision  of  the  knee-joint  had  been  performed 

PutatTon  "  '"''-I  °/  ''"^  '''''''  -  8  — 

putation  of  the  thigh  was  required,  of  which  1  case  had  a  fatal  issue.    In  some 

waToTdue'Ttr  unsuccessful  result  was  owing  to 

want  of  due  attention  to  the  after-treatment  of  the  case.  Price  has  coUected 
he  particulars  of  160  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee  performed  up  to  Decembef 
ase!  coUeettdbv  .'^'^  P^^--'"  ^^-^  must  be  added I0 

o/t^%27^f\^  1869,  gives  the  statistics  of  600  cases  in  which  excision 
of  the  knee  had  been  performed.    Of  431  cases  operated  on  for  disease 
300  recovered  and  131  died-a  mortality  of  30  per  cent.    The  result  of 
excision   or  gunshot  injury  has  already  been  alluded  to  at  p.  175  Vof  I 
as  generaHy  unsatisfactory.  ^        '  ' 

in,?eVcLTofl?r"'''''f        '"P^'*^*^'^"  -i*^  '^^^  '^'^ow- 

1ml  11  °^        knee-joint  collected  by  Price,  MacComiac 

that  tt  1    tv  afSr^^^^^^   '  ''''  I^owevei.'^says 

Thus  amZ  t!?^  7  ?  o  operations  varies  much  according  to  the  age. 
dii  r Sfv       r^^T  °^  amputations  of  the  thigh  for 

1  9  amn^tation^^'?     only  died,  while  of  97  cases  of  excision,  27  died;  in 

Zd    He  In  f'''^  f  1  '°''i  °'     ^"^^      ^«  °f  74  excisions, 

cHec He  hence  concludes  that  excision  is  a  more  fatal  operation  than 
amputatiom     Other  recent  statistics,  again,  show  decidedly  in   favou  0 
excLsion     Willett  has  collected  the  cases  that  occurred  at  St  BarthoWw's 
Hospita  c  uring  a  period  of  six  years.    He  finds  that  of  38  cast  If   xd  01 

lewer  than  ..7  died-showmg  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  excision  nvpr 
amputation  in  the  ratio  of  21  against  44  per  cent,  of  deaZ 

afttih:?iraion;"' '"''^ ^° ''''''  ""''^'^^ ^---^ 

onS'of'par''"''  '''"I'  1^'  ™ -"'^''^  '^'^^'^^  ^^^^""^  °f  the  operation.  Tn 
one  of  Parks  ca.ses,  operated  on  in  1783,  that  Surgeon  states  that  the  patient 
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(a  sailor),  seven  years  after  tlie  operation,  "  was  able  to  go  aloft  with  consider- 
able agility,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  seaman."  In  some  of  the  latter 
cases  the  result  has  heen  etiually  good.  One  of  Jones's  patients  (a  hoy) 
"  could  run  and  walk  ciiiicldy  without  any  aid  of  a  stick,  could  stand  on  the 
limb  alone,  and  pirouetted  and  hopped  two  or  three  yards  without  putting  the 
sound  limb  to  the  ground."  In  several  of  my  own  cases  an  excellent  strong 
and  straight  limb  has  been  left,  useful  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  In  a  case 
which  I  examined  seven  years  after  the  operation,  the  limb  was  weU  noux-ished, 
straight,  firmly  ankylosed,  and  but  very  little  shortened.  The  patient,  a  lad 
of  twenty,  could  walk  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  even  jump  and  stand  on  the 
operated'limb  without  the  least  pain,  sign  of  weakness,  or  difficulty.  In  very 
young  children  the  result  of  the  operation  is  not  satisfactory,  the  leg  contiumng 
shortened  and  wasted,  not  developing  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  is  appa- 
rently due  to  and  dependent  upon  the  removal  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  on 
the  iategrity  of  which  the  growth  of  the  limb  is  dependent. 

After  the  operation,  osseous  anlcylosis  takes  place  with  a  firm  cicatrix ;  the 
limb  is  shortened  from  one  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  amormt  of  bone 
removed,  but  by  means  of  a  high-heeled  shoe  tliis  inconvenience  is  greatly 
remedied.  It  has  been  urged  against  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  that  convales- 
cence is  tedious  and  prolonged  ;  but  this  argument  can  with  justice  have  but 
little  weight.  If  an  useful  limb  can  be  preserved  to  the  patient,  it  can  matter 
but  littlelf  a  few  additional  weelcs  be  devoted  to  the  procedure  by  which  it  is 
obtained ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  many  cases  the  patient  may 
not  be  able  to  walk  just  as  soon  after  the  excision  of  the  knee-joint  as  after 
amputation  of  the  thigh  :  for,  as  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  though  the 
amputation-woimd  may  be  healed  in  thi-ee  or  foiir  weeks,  it  may  be  as  many 
months  before  an  artificial  limb  can  be  worn. 

Bones  of  the  Leg.— The  TiUa  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  caries  m  the 
upper  and  lower  epiphyses,  and  of  necrosis  in  the  shaft,  requii'ing  partial  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  portions.  Occasionally  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  the  shaft,  indeed  the  whole  of  it,  may  be  removed  in  a  state  of 
necrosis,  as  a  loosened  sequestrum,  from  the  interior  of  the  periosteum,  more 
or  less  consolidated  and  strengthened  by  the  deposit  of  new  bone.  Such 
operations  present  nothing  special,  and  the  result  is  usually  very  Siitisfactory, 
the  limb  that  is  left  being  strong,  useful,  and  sound. 

The  Fibula  is  less  frequently  the  seat  of  operation,  but  it,  like  the  tibia,  may 
require  partial  removal.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  child  six  years  of  age,  I  success- 
fuUy  removed  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  fibula.  This  operation  is  readily  done 
by  slitting  up  the  sinuses  in  a  direction  so  as  to  expose  the  sequestrum,  which 
may  be  then  drawn  out  without  difficulty  (Figs.  364  and  365).  After  the 
operation  an  inner  splint  must  be  applied,  in  order  to  obviate  the  tendency  to 
varus  which  will  ensue.  In  the  case  from  which  the  annexed  drawings  are 
taken,  very  considerable  reparative  action  was  set  up  in  the  periosteum  and  soft 
tissues  along  the  line  of  bone  that  had  been  removed,  new  osseous  matters  appa- 
rently being  deposited;  and  the  child,  when  examined  two  yeai-s  after  the 
operation,  had  an  excellent,  well-nourished,  and  useful  limb.  The  foot  how- 
ever, had  a  tendency  to  be  drami  inwards,  apparently  owing  to  the  llexoi-s 
having  overcome  the  antagonism  of  the  peroneal  extensors.  This  deviation  in- 
wards was  counteracted  by  the  patient  wearing  a  properly  constructed  boot, 
with  which  walking  was  perfectly  easy. 

FooT.-In  looking  at  the  division  of  the  foot  into  its  three  great  component 
parts-toes,  metatarsus,  and  tarsus,-we  shall  perceive  that  firmness  of  gait  is 
given  by  the  foot  resting  on  the  heel  behind,  and  on  the  baU  m  front  formed 
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by  the  projection  of  the  broad  Hue  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations 
more  ijarticularly  that  of  the  great  toe  ;  whilst  elasticity  is  communicated  to 
the  tread  by  the  play  of  the  toes  and  metatarsal  bones.  The  elasticity  of  the 
loot  may  be  lost  without  any  very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient  •  but 
the  preservation  of  stability  and  firmness,  of  gait  are  of  essential  importance  • 


F,V.  364.-Limh  with  Necrosis  of  Fibula.  Fig.  s,,.-Umb  after  Removal  of  Fibula. 

and  as  these  are  secu^d  by  the  heel,  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  breadtli 
of  the  antenor  part  of  the  foot,  these  are  the  most  important  parts  to  preTe  v 
in  all  resections  of  this  part  of  the  body.  ''O  pieserve 

In  no  region  of  the  body  have  the  good  effects  of  modern  conservative  sur 
gery  been  more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  Tarsus.  In  the  "  goocTIld  t^ne  " 
of  burgery,  if  a  person  had  a  «  white  swelling  "  of  the  bones  of  tL  flT  n! 
;  iseased  tarsus,  he  was  at  once  condemned  to  ampuSttTof  thel^^^^^^  Vo 
distinction  was  made  between  disease  of  the  difierent  n^rts  of  fh.  innl 
attempt  to  save  the  sound  by  the  sacrifice  of  '''' 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  indeed,  -diseased  tarsus  "  was  described 

m  exact  proportion  as  we  approach  the  tnuilc-every  ad.litiona  inch  wht  h  w ' 
remove  augmenting  the  danger  to  the  patient.    This  practice  continued  to  2 
vail  until  Chopar  drew  some  distinctions  between  the  treatment  to  be  m^u  d" 
according  as  the  disease  aflected  tlie  anterior  or  the  posterior  t^iNn] 
articulation..    He  showed  that,  when  the  anterio^JSui™  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
affc-cted  amputation  at  tlie  junction  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  with  tl  e 
Bcaphoid  and  cuboid-an  operation  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Chop™  ' 
putation "-ought  to  be  performed;  thus  removing  tlie  whole  of  tr  i  eas  ' 
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and  allowing  the  patient  to  recover  with  a  shortened  foot,  with  the  heel  pre- 
gei-ved — one  on  which  he  could  hear  tlie  weight  of  his  body,  and  which  would 
he  highly  useful  to  him. 

The  next  step  in  the  conservative  surgery  of  the  lower  extremity,  in  cases 
of  diseased  foot,  was  the  operation  introduced  by  Syme— that  of  disarticu- 
lation at  the  ankle-joint.  This  was  certainly  a  gi'cat  advance  ;  for,  the  flap 
being  taken  from  the  heel,  the  patient  has  a  stump  on  which  he  can  bear. 
The  operation  is  also  a  very  safe  one.  According  to  0.  Weber,  17  deaths 
only  have  occurred  in  101  cases  of  this  operation.  I  have  performed  it  nine 
times  without  a  death,  and  this,  in  the  lower  extremity,  is  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

Since  the  introduction  of  anseslhetic  agents.  Conservative  Surgery  has  taken 
great  strides  ;  and  I  think  Conservatism  in  Surgery  may  be  regarded  as  the 
necessary  result  of  Antesthesia.  For,  although  operations  of  this  kind  were  per- 
formed years  ago  by  Park,  the  Moreaus,  and  others,  and  their  utility  demon- 
strated, yet  the  operations  of  goiiging,  scraping,  and  partial  resection  were  so 
horribly  painful  to  the  patient,  and  occupied  so  much  time  in  their  perfoi-m- 
ance,  that  Surgeons  dreaded  to  undertake  them.  Of  late  years  Surgeons  have 
learned  to  discriminate  disease  of  one  part  of  the  tarsus  from  that  of  another, 
and  to  apply  approiiriate  treatment  to  each. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view— and  the  treatment  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  minute  and  accurate  diagnosis— we  find  that 
the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  tarsus  is  closely  connected  with  its  healthy 
anatomy.    Composed  of  seven  bones,  it  presents  four  distinct  articulations. 

By  the  term  "articulation,"  applied  to  the 
tarsus,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  connection 
of  contiguous  bones  with  each  other,  but 
distinct  synovial  sacs  shut  oft'  from  communi- 
cation with  other  synovial  sacs  in  the  foot. 
These  are  well  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (Fig.  366).  The  'postei-ior  calcaneo- 
astracjaloid  is  the  first  of  them  ;  next  comes 
the  {a)  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid,  the  syno- 
vial membrane  here  serving  also  for  the 
astragalo-scaphoid ;  the  calcaneo-cuhoid  (b)  is 
the  third  ;  and  the  anterior  tarsal  syiwrial 
membrane  (c)  is  the  fourth  and  largest  of  all, 
and  the  most  important  in  a  surgical  aspect. 
It  extends  between  the  scaphoid  and  the 
three  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid  bones, 
between  the  cuneiform  bones  themselves, 
between  the  two  outer  cuneiforms  and  the 
bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal 
bones,  and  also  between  the  external  cuuei- 
foi-m  and  the  cuboid.  The  articulation  be- 
tween tlie  cuboid  and  last  two  metatai-sal 
bones  is  shown  at  cZ;  and  e  is  that  between 
the  internal  cuneiform  and  the  first  nieta- 
tarsal  bones.    These  two  {d  and  e)  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  tamil  joints. 

In  the  vast  majoritv  of  cases,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  the  osseous 
structures,  and  not  the  articulations,  which  are  primarily  diseased.  Uie  bones, 
being  cancellous,  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  exposed  to 
alternations  of  temperature,  readily  become  the  seat  of  congestion  and  caries. 


e — 


Fig.  800.— Diagram  of  Synovial  Mom- 
brauos  of  tlie  Foot. 
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rarely  however,  of  necrosis  ;  and  in  strumous  subjects  not  imfrequeutly  fall 
into  a  tuberculous  condition.  Caries,  M'bether  simple  or  tuberculous,  once  set 
up  m  bones,  speedily  implicates  the  articulations  secondarily. 

Now  it  is  easily  understood,  on  casting  an  eye  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
tarsal  synovial  membranes,  that  the  extent  of  disease  will,  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  its  seat.  Thus,  a  person  may  have  disease  in  the  os  calcis' 
extendmg  even  to  the  cuboid,  with  very  little  likelihood  of  its  proceeding 
farther  for  a  length  of  time.  Such  disease  is  limited  to  the  outer  part  of 
the  foot,  does  not  mvolve  its  integrity,  and  readily  admits  of  removal  by 
operation.  But  let  him  have  disease  springing  up  in  the  scaphoid,  or  in  one 
W  '  °^  1^-ses  of  the  second  or  third  metatarsal 

bones,  and  the.  morbid  action  wiU  rapidly  spread  through  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  and  mner  part  of  the  tarsus,  and,  in  all  probabiHty,  no  operation  of 
resec  mn  can  be  advantageously  employed.  Hence  the  seat  of  disease  influences 
matenaUy  its  amount  and  extent,  and  the  kind  of  operation  required. 
iJ  l  r  ^'""^T^^^  ''^^  °f  strumous  disease  ;  to  this  it  is  disposed  by 
the  alternations  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected,  by  its  liability  to 

together  with  ts  extensive  articulating  surfaces.    When  affected  by  strumous 
mllammation  it  becomes  painful,  the  patient  being  xmable  to  bea^  upoHL 
t^s  or  anterior  baU  of  the  foot.    Swelling  of  an  rufiform  character  IkS  plac" 
chlflvTn  '''''''       articulations  tha\  are 

te1>U  'T^  '"'"'"'"^  l-^'-^^^^g  ^i^^-'^^  tl-ough  which 

the  probe  passes  down  upon  softened  and  carious  bone.  These  evidences  of 
disease  are  usually  niuch  marked  about  the  dorsum  and  sides,  the  so  e  big 
often  comparatively  free-an  important  point  in  reference  to  operation  ^ 

of  theToT  it^r"^  Tr""''  '^'^'^  ''''  articulations 
Ire  thP  frequently  the  seat  of  primary  disease 

Done  01  the  great  toe.  When  disease  is  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these  bones 
th~nc7:f"f/"^*^^  extent  Lo^S 

g^Ltrea^riTt^^^  l^^^'^^-l-  operatiLreqriir'ftSt  ii' 

articulations  are  In!  affe..  ^  ca  caneo-astragaloid  or  the  calcaneo-cuboid 
bones  and  join    implfc't!^^^^^^^  heir  contiguous  bones,  resection  of  the 

but  when  the  lar'nnterio  T     1       ^^^^  tended  by  very  satisfactory  results  ; 
disease,  either  t  tL  r  Xof^'^^^^  '  ^^'^^^^  «^ 

to  diseases  of  the  s  apho  1  th'e  d  '  •  f °^  ''''  secondarily 
connected  wifhTf  ,  ,1^°''''  ^'^^  (^"neiform,  or  of  either  of  the  metatarsal  bones 

ation  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones  the  inin  beW  .1  m 
increased  by  bending  the  foot  down,  and  extending  a;!;  th  who^  'L^^^^^^^ 
the  loot.  For,  althougli  it  is  usually  most  severe  at  the  inuer  lev  .'h  i 
t.:.t  affected,  yot  the  external  secLn  of  this  co„q  i  ;  .^^on 

between  the  external  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid,  iecon.ing  S^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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suffering  to  be  exi3erienced  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  as  well.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  this  particular  disease,  the  foot  assumes  a  remarkable 
bulbous  or  clubbed  appearance ;  the  symmetry  of  the  heel  and  the  outline  of 
the  ankle  are  unimpaired,  but  the  forepart  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  are  greatly 
swollen,  glazed,  and  possibly  perforated  by  sinuses  discharging  thin  unhealthy 
pus.  I  look  upon  this  disease  of  the  anterior  tarsal  synovial  membrane  as  a 
distinct  affection  of  the  foot,  requiring  to  be  diagnosed  from  the  other  strumous 
inflammations,  and  in  its  advanced  stages  demanding  Chopart's  amputation. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  result  of  disease  of  the  tarsus  M'ill  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  whether  it  is  acute  or  chronic,  progressive  or  stationary, 
diffused  or  limited.  When  it  is  acute,  its  limit  cannot  be  defined,  and  after  the 
removal  of  one  portion  the  morbid  action  may  be  lighted  up  afresh  in  the 
structures,  osseous  or  articular,  that  have  been  left.  When  progressive,  there 
wiU  be  found  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  disease  in,  or  disorganisation  of,  the 
tarsal  structures,  and  partial  operation  can  be  productive  of  little  good.  When 
it  is  cliff ased,  extending  into  the  large  anterior  tarsal  or  tarso-metatarsal  articu- 
lations, partial  operation  can  avail  nothing.  It  is  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  chronic,  limited,  and  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  that  excision  and  partial 
operation  can  be  beneficial. 

Excision  of  Tarsal  Bones.— Any  one  of  the  tarsal  bones  may  be  the  seat 
of  primary  disease,  which  may  be  limited  to  the  bone  originally  implicated, 
or  may  extend  to  neighbouring  articulations,  or  through  the  whole  tarsus. 
There  are,  hoAvever,  four  bones  which  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  most  frequent 
centres  of  tarsal  disease— via,  the  Os  Calcis,  the  Astragalus,  the  Scaphoid,  and 
Cuboid  ;  and  they  are  commonly  affected  in  the  order  given. 

The  Os  Calcis,  from  its  exposed  situation,  large  size,  and  spongy  structure, 
is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  caries  and  necrosis  than  any  of  the  other  tarsal 
bones.  Very  commonly  the  disease  is  limited  to  this  bone  ;  in  other  instances 
it  extends  into  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  or-  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations. 

When  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  posterior  or  lateral  parts  of  the  bone,  the 
neighbouring  articulations  are  seldom  involved,  and  then  the  removal  of  the 
morbid  structures  by  gouging  will  usually  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure.  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  in  this  way  to  scoop  ont  great  portions,  sometimes  the 

whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cal- 
\  caneum,  with  tlie  most  excellent 

V results.    Even  when  the  cuboid 
is  extensively  implicated  as  well, 
and  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articula- 
tion is  the  seat  of  diseased  action, 
the  disorganised  structures  may 
often  be  removed   by  gouging 
— and  partial  resection,  as  in  the 
^■^^    case  of  which  the  cut  (Fig.  367) 
^^^^r        is  a  good  representation,  where, 
by  means  of  a  X-shaped  incision. 
Fig.  .^OT.— Disease  of  Os  Calcis  and  Cuboid,  and  of     these  bonCS  were   exposed,  and 
Caleanec-Cuboid  Joint :  Lines  of  E.xeislon.  ^^^^.^  ^^^^.^^^^  portions  gOUged  OUt. 

Should,  however,  the  caries  have  affected  the  superior  or  anterior  portions  of  the 
hone,  then  the  implication  of  the  astragaloid  or  cuboid  articulations  may  render 
the  excision  of  the  whole  bone  necessary,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
extension  of  secondary  morbid  action  to  the  tarsus  generally.  So  unfi-equent, 
however,  is  disease  of  the  articular  aspects  of  this  bone,  that  its  complete 
jemoval  is  very  seldom  necessary.    Out  of  eighteen  or  twenty  cases  of  caries 
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of  the  OS  calcis  that  have  been  imder  my  care,  I  have  never  liad  occasion  to 
excise  the  bone  once  ;  and  Fergusson  states  that  ]ie  has  never  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  do  tliis  operation.  Indeed,  excision  of  the  os  calcis  should  not  he 
lightly  undertaken.  The  large  size  of  the  bone,  its  importance  as  a  basis  of 
support  to  the  body,  and  as  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
calf,  should  mduce  the  Surgeon,  whenever  practicable,  to  avoid  its  complete 
extirpation,  and  to  limit  himself  to  the  application  of  the  gouge,  even  thoucrh 
he  may  have  to  scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bone,  leaving  little 
more  than  an  osseous  shell.  This  wiU  fill  up  by  the  deposit  of  a  dense  fibroid 
tissue,  which  probably,  eventually  undergoing  partial  ossification,  leaves  the 
loot  as  usefid  as  ever  for  aU  purposes  of  support  and  progression. 

Oiyeration.—Excisiou  of  the  os  calcis  is  usuaUy  perform°ed  by  turning  a  heel- 
flap  back,  as  m  disarticulations  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  then  carryin^r  incisions 
forward  mto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by  which  another  flap  is  turned  uj,  and  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  exposed  and  opened  (Fig.  37) ;  after  which  the 
knife  IS  carried  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and  tlie  latter  bone 
detached.  By  this  operation  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  somewhat  extensively  incised, 
and  cicatrices  are  left  over  the  heel. 

In  OKler  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  I  liave  found  that  disarticulation  of  the 
OS  calcis  may  readily  be  performed  in  the  foUowing  way.  The  patient  lying  on 
his  face,  a  horseshoe  mcision  is  earned  from  a  little  in  front  of  the  calcaneo- 
cuboid articulation  roimd  the  heel,  along  the  sides  of  the  foot,  to  a  correspond- 
ing pomt  on  the  opposite  side.  The  elliptic  flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  up, 
tlie  kniJe  bemg  carried  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  whole  Under  surface  of  the  os 
calcis  thus  exposed.  A  perpendicular  incision,  about  two  inches  in  length,  is 
hen  made  behind  the  heel,  through  the  tendo  Achillis,  in  the  mid-line  and 
Te  t  voltr'Tfl  TJ^e  tendon  is  then  detached  from  its  insertion  and 

Inn     V  11  "^'''''''"^  "P'       ^"^^^  ^'^^S  kept  cfose  to  the  bones 

"■ried  over  b  '"'1       ''''''  ^^'^^  Wade  is  then, 

open  d  tiZT"^'^"  and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  the  articulation  is 

thTnoin    tl  e  1         '^^^  ^y^^'^  touches  .-ith 

bone^  tolh        M'.f  '^''"'^'^  connections  with  the  cuboid.  This 

between  Vl^^„   'f°"^''  f^^'^     'P^^'^-  t^^^' n  place 

Sv  to  the  .ol  1  P'^'T  operation  all 

Sent  a  r-1    "TI""^  '  ^  i       °P"^  "^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  the  most 

clepcnclent  a  ready  outlet  is  afforded  for  the  discharges. 

stal  omrWof'r"T/f°-''^^  ^'"^^       exceUent  representation  of  the 

a  somewhat  Wu      i  T  '  ""'^  ^"^^^^i""        ^^^^^^sed  os  calcis- 

a  somewhat  flattened  but  most  useful  foot  resulting 

Subperiosieal  Excisiori.— Oilier  hns  fl<:-t.n,.,-ii^,i  ?       t  u 
„,i  •    .        1  ,       '-'Jiiei  nas  described  a  mode  of  removing  the 

regeneration  ol  the  bone.  A  curved  incision,  commencing  on  the  outside  of  thfi 
tendo  Achillis,  at  the  level  of  the  ankle-joint,  is  carried  down  7 far  as  he 
external  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  thence  afong  the  side  oUhe  foot  as  fS 
as  the  posterior  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  flaps  bei  '  rdsed  tt 
penosteum  and  tendo  Achillis  are  separated  from  the  bmie  whicr  s  tl 
further  denuded  of  its  periosteimr  as  far  as  can  be  reacheT  \  .  til.to^^^^^ 
attachments  are  divided,  and  the  bone  is  removed  ^'gamentous 
History  and  Eesnlls. -EKckion  of  the  os  calcis  i;  a  veiy  successful  operation 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Monteggia  in  1813  ;  tlfe  re  ult 
appeared  promising,  when  the  palient  died  of  scrofulous  disease.    T l  e  op  n 
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tion  then  fell  into  abeyance  for  twenty-four  years,  when  Robert,  in  1837,  in  a 
case  of  necrosis  of  the  hone,  removed  the  diseased  portion,  leaving  the  healthy 
peripheral  layer.  The  same  Surgeon,  in  1844,  in  a  case  of  caries,  removed  the 
whole  bone  with  the  exception  of  its  upper  articular  surface  and  the  inner  side 


rig.  368. — Excision  of  tlie  Os  Calois. 


Fig.  369.  —Disease  of  tbe  Os  Calcis. 
1.  Foot  before  Operation  :  2.  Foot  after  Excision. 


of  the  body.  Greenhow  of  Newcastle,  in  this  countrj',  and  Rigaud,  in  France, 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  Surgeons  who  successfully  excised  the  whole  of 
the  OS  calcis.  Their  cases  both  occurred  in  1848  :  and  since  that  time  the 
operation  has  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  this  countiy  and  m 
America,  and  established  as  one  of  the  many  important  developments  made  by 
Conservative  Surgery  in  late  years.  In  France,  it  seems  to  have  met  with  little 
favour,  though  it  has  been  successfully  performed  there  m  several  instances  by 
Oilier,  Giraides,  and  some  other  Surgeons.  Guerin  says  that  the  operation 
should  not  be  attempted  :  and  gives  as  his  only  reason  for  descr.bmg  the  opera- 
tive procedure,  that  English  Surgeons  have  not  feared  to  undertake  it. 

PolaiUoii,  of  Paris,  in  an  able  article  written  m  1869,  ^vjh  the  object  of 
advocating  the  performance  of  the  operation,  has  collected  the  -c-k  f  64 
cases.    Of  these  he  sets  aside  9,  of  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  suflicientlj 
accurate  statements  as  to  the  result.    Of  the  remaining  55,  39  were 
this  term  implying  that  the  patients  were  enabled  afterwards  to 
artificial  appLius  or  support.    Of  the  remaining  16  in  6,  ^"'t^^  ^J^f 
apparatus  were  necessary  ;  in  7,  sub.sequent  -^n^-^^^''^^ 
acJount  of  return  of  the  disease  or  inutility  of  the  foot  '^"^J/^'^J™^^^ 
3  deaths.    Resection  of  the  entire  bone-in  a  few  cases  with  othei  portions  of 
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the  tarsus— appears  to  have  been  performed  in  39  of  the  55  cases  ;  of  these 
30  yvexe  altogether  successful ;  in  4,  artificial  support  was  necessary  ;  2  required 
subsequent  amputation  ;  and  3  died.  The  operation,  according  to  Polaillon 
has  been  more  successful  in  children  than  in  adults.  He  states  that,  of  12  cases 
under  10  years  old,  all  were  successful ;  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  there 
were  14  successful  cases,  and  3  failiu-es  ;  between  20  and  30,  7  successes  and 
9  failures  ;  and  between  30  and  40,  6  successful  cases  and  3  failures.  Eepro- 
duction  of  the  bone  occurred  in  12  cases;  11  being  in  individuals  under 
20  yeai's  of  age. 

The  Astragalus  is  situated  in  a  position  of  great  surgical  importance. 
Articulating  with  the  malleolar  arch  above,  with  the  calcaneum  below,  and 
with  the  scaphoid  in  front— forming,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  the  foot— it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  any  morbid  action  commencing  in  it  is  very  likely  to 
spread  to  and  involve  all  the  more  important  structures  of  the  foot.  Seldom, 
indeed,  does  disease  originating  in  this  bone  long  remain  confined  to  it ;  and  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  gouging  operations,  even  if  performed  at  an  early 
period,  are  rarely  of  much  benefit,  the  morbid  action  continuing  to  extend 
notwithstanding  their  employment.  Indeed,  in  diseased  astragalus  I  believe 
that  excision  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  practised  in  preference  to  gougincr  contrarv 
to  what  is  the  case  in  the  calcaneum.  °' 

Disease  primarily  origmating  in  the  astragalus  may  spread  in  three  directions  • 
upwards  into  the  ankle-joint,  downwards  to  the  calcaneum,  and  forwards  to  the 
scaphoid,  and  tlience  through  the  large  anterior  synovial  membrane  to  the  rest 
of  the  tarsal  bones.  The  treatment  wUl  vary  according  to  the  dii'ection  and 
extent  of  the  disease.    It  may  be  aixanged  under  four  heads. 

1.  When  the  astragalus  alone  is  diseased,  we  find  what  is  seen  in  the  di-awincr 
[i>ig  370),  which  represents  the  foot  of  a  boy  whose  astragalus  I  excised— 

swelling  just  in  front  of  the  malleolar  arch,  mth  fistulous  openings  leadin<. 

down  to  the  diseased  astragalus ;  j.       o  © 

the  anterior  part  of  the  foot 

and  the  heel  being  quite  sound. 

If  the  morbid  action  be  Limited 

to  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  or 

to  its  head,  it  is  possible  that,  by 

freely  opening  up  the  smuses 

and  applying  the   gouge,  the 

caries  may  be  entirely  removed. 

But    this    operation    is    not    so  Diseaso  of  Astragalus 

Tptin^S^'l''  f '"^r.  ^°  ^--^^  ^asy  to  avoid 

opening  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation  ;  and  if  this  be  done  disease  wHl 
almost  inevitably  extend  through  the  tarsal  articulations.    Ss  on  oHJe 
astragalus  alone  though  sometimes  required  for  disease,  is  peZ.s  J  e 
frequency  called  for  in  those  cases  of  compound  dislocation  in  which  the  bone 
having  been  tlirown  out  of  its  bed,  eventually  becomes  carious  or  necrose  ' 
The  operation  may  be  c  one  by  making  an  incision  across  the  oX  and 
anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle,  exposing  the  bone,  cutting  across  its  n  ck  w^ 
pliers  and  then  with  strong  forceps  forcibly  elevating"  it  from  its  b  d  Ind 
detaching  it  by  the  cautious  application  of  the  knife,  more  particularly  0' ho 
inner  side,  where  the  plantar  arteries  are  in  danger.    If  the  bone  have  be  n 
dislocated,  and  its  ligamentous  connections  thus  torn  throng],,  or  if  these  liav^ 
been  disorganised  and  softened  by  disease,  it  may  readily'enougli  be  removid 
as  just  described.    But  if  the  osseous  tissue  itself  ],e  carious  and  softenecW 
the  ligamentous  connections  tolerably  sound,  tlien  the  operation  becomes 
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extremely  trouLlesoiue,  tedious,  and  prolonged — the  bone  breaking  down,  and 
having  to  be  removed  piecemeal  by  means  of  the  gouge  and  pliers. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  very  satisfactory  ;  a  good  and  movable  articu- 
lation may  be  left  between  the  malleoli  and  calcaneum,  and  the  limb  is  but 
little  shortened.  According  to  Hancock,  of  109  cases  in  which  the  astragalus 
was  removed,  76  recovered  with  good  and  useful  limbs  ;  secondary  amputation 
was  performed  in  two,  with  one  death  ;  15  others  died  ;  and  in  14  the  results 
iai'e  not  known.  The  operation  was  performed  in  64  cases  for  compound  dislo- 
cation, with  50  complete  recoveries  ;  in  20  of  simple  dislocation,  with  14 
.complete  recoveries  ;  and  in  10  for  caries,  perfect  recovery  taking  place  in  6. 

2.  When  the  disease  has  extended  from  the  astragalus  to  the  malleolar  arch, 
excision  of  the  wnkle-joint  will  be  required.  This  operation  may  most  conve- 
niently be  performed  in  the  foUo-wing  way.  A  semilunar  incision,  about  four 
inches  in  length,  should  be  made  along  the  outer  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 
joint,  roiind  the  lower  border  of  the  external  malleolus  (Fig.  370),  and  should 
be  carried  sufficiently  forwards  to  give  space  without  dividing  the  extensor 
tendons  or  the  dorsal  artery.    A  perpendicular  cut  should  then  be  made  along 

the  back  of  the 
fibula.  The  pero- 
neal tendons  need 
not  be  divided,  but 
should  be  drawn 
downwards  and 
backwards  ;  the 
lower  end  of  the 
fibula  should  next 
be  cut  across  and 
detached.  The 
astragaliis,  which 
will  now  be  ex- 
posed, should  then 
be  separated  from 
its  connections, 
which,  if  thej'-  be 

much  diseased,  may  usually  be  readily  done.  If  not  deeply  affected,  it  -will  be 
more  firmly  held,  and  should  then,  be  cut  across  with  pliers,  and  each  fragment 
lifted  out  of  its  bed  with  gouge  or  ^iliers.  The  foot  may  next  be  well  drawn 
to  the  inner  side,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  carefully  isolated  ;  the  knife 
being  used  with  great  caution,  and  kept  close  to  the  bone,  lest  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  be  injured.  When  the  ligamentous  structures  attached  to  the  bone 
have  been  separated,  the  inner  malleolus  is  cut  off  with  bone-forceps,  and  as 
much  as  necessary  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  removed  by  a  gouge  or  chain- 
saw.  Should  there  be  any  disease  in  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  calcaneum  or 
scaphoid,  this  must  be  gouged  away.  The  part  should  then  be  lightly  dressed, 
and  the  limb  placed  on  a  Listen's  splint. 

3.  When  the  disease  lias  extended  from  the  astrarjalus  ujncards  into  tht,  malleolar 
arch,  and  downwards  into  the  calcaneum,  the  line  of  practice  Avill  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  implication  of  the  os  calcis.  If  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of 
this  be  involved,  no  resource  is  left  but  amputation— resection  not  leaving  a 
useful  foot.  If,  however,  the  calcaneuur  be  only  partly  involved,  its  upper 
surface  only  being  affected,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  conservative  surgery. 
The  treatment  in  such  cases  consists,  generally,  in  removing  the  astragalus  from 
its  bed,  and  gouging  away  any  diseased  bone  whidi  may  exist  either  on  the 


Fig,  371. — Limb  after  Excision  of  the  Anlde-joint. 
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upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum  or  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  malleolar  arch. 
Very  large  portions  of  bone  may  he  removed  from  this  situation.  I  have 
taken  away  the  whole  of  the  malleolar  arch  and  astragalus,  and  gouged  out  the 
upper  surface  of  the  os  ealcis  very  freely  ;  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered 
with  a  strong  and  movable  foot,  but  very  little  shortened  or  deformed. 

The  accompanying  cuts  (Fig.  372)  are  taken  from  a  young  man  on  whom  I 
performed  the  operation  just  described.  The  foot  is  perfectly  useful  and  strong, 
and  the  false  joint  at  the 
ankle  movable.  There 
cases,  however,  in  which 
lind  that  the  disease  has 
tended  so  far  beyond 
primary  seat,  that  amputa- 
tion rather  than  resection  is 
required.  But,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  removal  of 
the  astragalus  and  gouging 
away  the  upper  surface  of  the 
calcaneum  will  suffice. 

The  result  of  excision  of 
the  tibio-tarsal  articulation 
is  generally  good.  Spillman 
says  that  of  73  cases  50  were 
successful.   Among  these,  the 
outer  malleolus  was  removed 
in  22,  one  of  which  required 
secondary    amputation,  and 
4  died.    This  leaves  51  cases 
of  removal  of  th^e  tibio-tarsal 
joint;  in  12  of  these,  the 
disease    was    of  traumatic 
origin,  and  the  operation  was 
successful  in  11 ;  in  37  it  was 
constitutional,  and  of  these 
22  recovered,  7  died,  7  re- 
quired secondaiy  amputation, 
and  in  one  the  disease  con- 
tinued two  years  after  the  operation. 

4.  If  the  disease  have  extended  from  the  astragalus  to  the  scaphoid,  and  thence 
%nto  the  anterior  range  of  tarsal  joints,  the  foot  will  have  become  so  extensively 
disorganised,  that  parti.al  resection  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  ;  and  disarti- 
culation at  the  ankle-joint  should  be  practised. 

E.xcision  of  the  Guhoid  Bone,  either  in  Avbole  or  in  part,  may  be  required 
Pai-tial  excision  is  here  done  with  the  gouge.  When  tlie  whole  of  the  bone  is 
taken  away,  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  the  little  toe  will  probably  also 
require  renioval.  This  may  be  done  by  making  the  flap,  as  depicted  in  Fi<r.  37 
Vol.  I.,  only  commencing  the  incision  about  an  inch  further  back,  opposite"  the 
calcaneo-cuhoid  articulation,  and  opening  this  instead  of  the  metatarso-cuboid. 

The  Scaphoid  Bone  is  very  commonly  the  seat  of  primary  disease ;  and,  as  this 
bone  is  connected  in  front  with  the  large  tiirsal  synovial  membriuie,  and  pos- 
teriorly witli  that  which  is  common  to  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  and'astracralo- 
scaphoid  articulations,  the  greater  part  of  the  tarsus  is  apt  to  become  speedily 
involved  in  the  morbid  action.    It  stands,  indeed,  next  to  the  astragalus  in  its 


Fig.  372  —Excision  nf  Astragalus. 
■Foot  before  Operjition.     2.  Foot  six  mouths  after  the 
Removal  of  the  Malleolar  Arch,  both  Malleoli,  the 
Astrajalns,  and  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Surface  of 
the  Calcaneum. 
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power  of  implicating  a  great  extent  of  the  foot  Avhen  diseased.  The  extent 
of  this  implication  is  such  that  excision  of  the  primarily  diseased  bone  would 
probably  seldom  be  attended  by  much  benefit,  and  Chopart's  amputation  or 
disarticulation  at  the  ankle-joint  becomes  necessary.  Next  to  disease  of  the 
astragalus,  I  look  upon  strumous  inflammation  and  caries  of  the  scaphoid 
as  most  destructive  to  the  integrity  of  the  foot. 

When  the  Cuneiform  Bones  are  the  seat  of  caries,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  middle  cuneiform  is  the  bone  primarily  affected.  Thence  the  disease 
extends  to  the  lateral  ones,  or  to  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal 
bones  (Fig.  373).  In  such  cases  the  anterior  tarsal  synovial  membrane  usually 
becomes  extensively  implicated,  and  Chopart's  amputation  will  be  required. 
Eut  if  the  morbid  action  continue  to  be  limited  to  the  middle  cuneiform  and 

the  contiguous  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  patient's 
general  health  be  good,  removal  of  the  diseased 
osseous  structures  by  the  gouge,  with  extraction 
of  the  carious  cuneiform,  may  be  attended  by 
successful  results. 

Excision  of  more  than  one  of  the  Tarsal  Bones  is 
sometimes  required  in  clu'onic  disease,  and  may 
leave  an  excellent  and  useful  limb.  No  formal 
rules  for  the  operation  can  be  laid  dovra  ;  the 
course  of  proceeding  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  judgment  of  the  Surgeon. 
In  a  lad  who  was  many  years  since  under  my  care 
with  very  extensive  and  chronic  disease  of  these 
parts,  I  removed  the  lower  three  inches  of  the 
fibula,  and  gouged  away  considerable  portions  of 
the  end  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  astragalus,  calca- 
neum,  and  cuboid — removing  a  whole  handful 
of  carious  bone ;  yet  a  perfect  cure  resulted,  the 
patient  recovering  with  a  strong  and  useful  foot. 
The  OS  calcis  and  astragalus  have  been  both  suc- 
cessfully removed  by  T.  Wakley  in  1848,  and  by 
Watson  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  os  calcis,  almost  the  whole  astragalus,  and  a 
part  of  the  scaphoid,  by  NichoUs  of  Chelmsford.  Mulvany,  in  a  case  of  disease 
of  the  tarsus  consequent  on  compound  dislocation,  removed  the  greater  part  of 
the  scaphoid,  half  the  os  calcis,  all  the  astragalus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  Fayrer  removed  the  articular  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  os  calcis, 
astragalus,  and  scaphoid  for  disease,  in  a  boy  9  years  old  ;  and  Lehmann^  of 
Polzin,  in  a  case  of  caries  in  a  man  aged  40,  removed  by  subperiosteal  excision 
the  entire  os  calcis,  the  astragalus,  and  the  scaphoid  bones,  the  foot  having 
a  perfectly  normal  appearance  three  months  after  the  operation,  and  the 
patient  being  able  to  walk  well,  without  a  stick. 

In  infants  and  very  young  children,  disease  of  the  tarsal  articulations  aiid  even 
bones  may  often  be  recovered  from,  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
operation,  by  attention  to  the  child's  general  health,  and  by  giving  the  part  rest. 

The  Malleoli  alone  seldom  require  resection.  Should  either  of  them  do  so, 
the  operation  may  readily  enough  be  accomplished,  in  the  outer  maUeolus,  by 
dividing  the  bone  with  cutting-pliers  ;  but  in  the  inner  malleolus,  more  care  is 
required  in  avoiding  the  flexor  tendons,  the  artery,  and  nerve,  and  the  bone 
had  better  be  cut  across  with  a  chain-saw.  The  removal  of  the  outer  malleolus, 
or  rather  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  tendency  to 
twist  of  the  foot  outwards — in  fact,  to  a  kind  of  valgus. 


Fig.  373. — Disease  of  Cuneiform 
Bones. 
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The  Metatarsal  Bones  with  their  Toes  occasionally  require  removal.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  witli  the  first  and  the  fifth  (p.  52,  vol.  I.).  The  middle 
metatarsal  bones  cannot  advantageously  be  taken  away,  leaving  merely  the  first 
and  last ;  but  the  two,  three,  or  even  the  whole  four  of  the  external  metatarsal 
bones  may  be  advantageously  resected  in  early  life,  and  a  useful  foot  left 
Aston  Key  has  recorded  a  case  in  which,  in  consequence  of  injury,  he  amjDu- 
tated  the  fom-  outer  metatarsal  bones,  tlie  cuboid,  and  the  external  and  middle 
cimeiform,  leaWng  merely  the  line  of  bones  supporting  the  great  toe.  The 
first  metatarsal  bone  was  left,  supported  only  by  the  slender  articular  surface 
of  the  internal  cimeiform ;  but  it  soon  got  firmer  attachments,  and  a  very  good 
foot  resulted,  by  which  the  patient  retained  in  a  great  measure  his  elasticity 
of  tread. 

The  Phalanges  and  Articulations  of  the  Toes  seldom  require  resection  ;  as  a 
general  rule,  their  amputation  is  preferable.  The  only  case  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  where  resection  of  a  phalanx  is- required,  is  when  an  exostosis  has 
formed  under  the  nail  of  the  toe,  pushing  it  up  :  here  the  removal  of  that  portion 
of  bone  from  which  it  springs  is  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

The  Great  Toe  not  unfrequently  requires  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  but, 
as  it  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  no  more  of  it 
should  be  taken  away  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  especially  of  impor- 
tance that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  if  possible,  be  isreserved  ;  and  occasionally 
this  may  be  effected  by  excision  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  rather 
than  by  the  amputation  of  tlie  member.  With  regard  to" the  removal  of  the  toe 
and  its  metatarsal  bone,  I  must  refer  to  p.  52,  vol.  I.  Whenever  it  is  practicable, 
the  proximal  end  of  the  bone  should  be  saved,  in  order  that  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  meiy  be  preserved. 

Amputation  in  Joint-Diseases.— In  those  cases  in  which  excision  of  the 
diseased  joint  is  not  advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  acute  character  of  the 
articular  disease,  the  existence  not  only  of  considerable  suppuration  but  of  great 
local  and  constitutional  initation,  or  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  joint  affected 
amputation  may  be  the  sole  resource  left  to  the  Surgeon.    It  is  especially  ii^ 
articular  disease  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  of  the  tarsus,  carpus,  ankle,  and  knee 
that  this  operation  is  required  ;  and  though  it  is  much  less  frequently  practised 
now  than  formerly,  yet  the  cases  of  destructive  disease  of  joints  requirin<r 
amputation  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  in  operative  surgery,  and  wHl 
doubtless  continue  to  be  so.    The  Surgeon,  however,  must  be  careful,  whilst  he 
avoids  continuing  to  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  save  the  limb  at  the  crreat 
hazard  of  the  patient's  life,  not  to  amputate  until  it  is  clear  that  aU  other 
means  have  failed  ;  the  patient  continuing  to  lose  ground  so,  that  a  furtlier 
perseverance  in  local  and  constitutional  treatment  would  probably  end  in  his 
death,  excision  not  being  practicable.    So  I'av  from  amputation  being  an  oppro- 
brium to  surgeiy  in  such  cases  as  these,  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  our  art,  that  by  a  simple  and  easy  operation,  which  removes  the 
spoiled  and  useless  limb,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved,  and  his  health 
speedily  restored. 

In  amputating  in  cases  of  chronic  joint-disease,  where  the  limb  has  been  the 
seat  of  prolonged  suppuration,  it  will  Ije  found,  just  as  in  cases  of  many 
secondary  amputations  after  injuries,  that  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  is  peculiar.  Instead  of,  as  in  cases  of  primary  amputation,  being  dark  in 
colour  and  retracting  forcibly  and  unequally  when  cut  across,  they  will  bo 
found  to  be  pale,  soft,  flabby,  and  retracting  but  little,  if  at  all ;  resembliu"  in 
this  respect  the  muscles  in  a  dead  body,  witli  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue 
often  infiltrated.    In  consequence  of  this  alteration  in  tiieir  structiu-e  and 
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physiological  properties,  the  flaps  need  not  be  cut  so  long  in  amputation  for 
chronic  suppurative-joint  disease  as  in  cases  of  primary  amputation. 

Circumstances  influencing  Mortality/. — The  mortality  after  amputation  for 
joint-diseases  is  especially  influenced  by  three  conditions:  viz.,  the  Seat  of  the 
Operation,  the  Acute  or  Chronic  Character  of  the  Disease,  and  the  Constitutional 
Condition  of  the  Patient. 

The  influence  of  the  seat  of  operaiion  has  already  been  discussed  at  p.  35,  vol.  I. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  exercises  a  most  important  influence,  especially  in 
the  larger  joints — more  particularly  the  knee.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  the  more  acute  the  suppurative  destruction  of  a  joint,  the  less  successful  is 
the  amputation  of  the  limb  likely  to  be  5  pyaemia  and  low  secondary  inflamma- 
tion being  especially  apt  to  supervene.   (See  p.  38,  voL  I.) 

In  very  acute  cases,  the  Surgeon  ought  to  evacuate  the  pus  by  means  of  free 
incisions,  and  endeavour  to  delay  the  necessity  of  amputation  until  the  active 
suppurative  stage  has  passed,  and  the  affection  has  subsided  into  a  chronic  form. 
In  chronic  cases,  the  success  of  amputation  is  very  great.  It  commonly  happens 
that  a  patient  who  has  been  racked  with  pain,  and  been  wasting  in  body  for 
weeks  before  the  local  source  of  irritation  was  removed,  sleeps  soundly  the  night 
after  the  operation,  and  rapidly  gains  flesh  and  strength. 

In  determining  upon  the  advisability  of  resecting  a  diseased  joint  or  of 
amputating  the  iimb,  the  Surgeon  must  be  guided  not  only  by  the  amount  of 
disease  in  the  articulation,  but  by  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient. 
In  amputation  the  chief  dangers  are  immediate — from  shock,  or  secondary 
hsemorrhage.  In  excision  the  shock  is  not  so  severe,  in  consequence  of  the 
incision  being  farther  from  the  trunk,  and  through  comparatively  superficial 
and  unimportant  parts;  no  large  blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  even  muscles  are 
divided,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  secondary  hasmorrhage.  But  in  excision 
the  dangers  are  chiefly  remote  ;  the  suppurative  process  is  long  continued,  and 
the  discharge  of  pus  abundant ;  the  patient  may  consequently  not  have  suffi-. 
cient  constitutional  power  to  c^rry  him  through.  So  far  as  erysipelas  and 
pycemia  are  concerned,  the  danger  is  probably  the  same  in  both  operations.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  patient  will  often  consent  to 
have  a  joint  or  bone  excised  who  would  not  agree  to  part  with  a  limb. 

As  phthisis  not  unfrequently  co-exists  with  the  advanced  forms  of  strumous 
joints,  the  question  of  amputation  under  these  cii-cumstances  becomes  one  of 
very  considerable  importance.  If  the  phthisis  be  rapidly  progressing,  and 
there  be  a  strong  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  or  if  it  have  advanced  to 
softening  of  the  lung  and  the  formation  of  vomica,  it  will  be  useless  to  operate. 
If,  however,  the  phthisis  be  very  slight  and  incipient,  and  be  apparently  diie  to 
the  local  irritation  of  and  discharge  from  the  diseased  joint,  to  the  confinement 
to  bed  that  this  necessitates,  and  to  the  general  deprivation  of  liealtli  that 
ensues,  amputation  may  not  only  be  safely  but  advantageously  practised ;  and 
I  have  performed  it  in  many  such  cases  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
patient. 
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SPINA  BIFIDA. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  from  congenital  malformation  and  arrest  of 
development,  the  spinous  processes  of  some  of  the  vertebrte  are  deficient,  and 
then-  laminae  either  absent  or  separated ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  meninges 
of  the  spmal  cord  are  improtected,  and  project  through  the  aperture  in  the 
bones,  givmg  rise  to  a  tumour  at  the  part  where  the  arrest  of  development  in 
the  osseoiis  structures  occurs. 

.1,^.''^/^''™''^""'^''^  '"''^''^^y  corresponding  with 

that  oi  the  spme.    It  generally  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  an 
orange;  but  occasionally  it  attains  an  immense  bulk,  equal  to  that  of  a  child's 
head.    In  some  cases  the  tumour  is  lobulated,  having  an  imperfect  septum 
stretching  across  it;  in  other  instances,  two  or  more  of  these  tumours  have 
been  met  vnth  in  the  spine.    The  skin  covering  it  is  usually  of  its  normal 
colour;  but  when  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size,  it  may  be  thin  and  have 
a  bluish  or  congested  appearance,  and  present  a  certain  degree  of  transparencv 
In  these  circumstances,  ulceration  from  distension  and  thinnin<^  of  the  skin 
may  eventually  take  place.    On  examining  the  tumour,  which  is  hard,  though 
elastic  wben  the  child  is  held  upright,  it  will  be  found  that  it  becomes  soft 
when  the  child  is  laid  horizontally.  It  sometimes  becomes  tense  during  expira 
tion  and  softer  dimng  inspiration.    In  some  cases  fluctuation  is  perceptible 
and  by  pressure  the  bulk  may  be  lessened.  ' 

Spina  bifida  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  vertebral  column  •  it  is 
however  almost  invaxiably  found  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  cases  in  which  it 
appears  higher  up  being  of  rare  occurrence ;  instances  of  the  kind  are,  however 
mentioned  by  CruveUhier.  When  it  occurs  higher  up,  in  the  c;rvical  o^ 
upper  dorsal  region,  it  has  been  found  tliat  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  are 
usually  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  tumour;  in  the  lumbar  region  this  is  not 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  tumour  is  of  a  clear  Hmpid  eharacte^^.   It  contains 
chloride  of  sodumi ;  and,  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  a  trace  of  su^ar  1 
generally  present.  =>"o"^ 

Prognosib  -The  prognosis  of  spina  bifida  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
tumour  on  the  condition  of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  on  its  situation.  If  it  be 
of  small  size,  with  healthy  integumental  investment,  and  without  a  tendencv 
to  increase,  the  patient  may  live  to  an  adult  age,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
protect  the  tumour.  If  of  large  size,  it  is  generally  fatal,  the  cliild  usuallv 
dying  at  an  early  age  of  convulsions.  In  other  instances  the  tumour  increases 
in  size,  tlie  skin  covering  it  becomes  thin  and  red,  ulcerates,  and  criyes  wav 
and  death  results  from  spinal  meningitis.  Upon  the  wliole,  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  rule,  tliat  spina  bifida  is  more  dangerous  the  higher  it  is  placed  on 
the  spine. 

TuEATMENT.— In  the  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  the  line  ef  practice  must  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  tumour  and  by  the  condition  of  tlie  skin  covering 
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it.  When  tlie  tumour  is  .  very  large,  and  the  skin  covering  it  inflamed  or 
lacerated,  or  when  a  large  portion  of  the  hones  appears  to  be  deficient,  no 
operative  treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail.  In  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  child  is  otherwise  healthy  and  strong,  the  tumour  small,  with  sound 
skin  covering  it,  and  in  which  little  pain  or  inconvenience  arises  from  pressure 
on  it,  means  may  he  adopted  for  relieving  or  possibly  even  curing  the  deformity. 

In  these  circumstances,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  disease  is  not  necessarily 
fatal,  we  shall  probably  best  consult  the  welfare  of  the  child  by  abstaining 
from  all  operative  interference,  and  merely  protecting  the  tumour  with  a 
piece  of  leather  or  a  layer  of  cotton-wool.     If  it  be  thouglit  desirable  to 
attempt  a  cure,  the  simplest  mode  is  to  employ  pressure  on  the  tumour,  by 
means  of  a  compress  and  bandage  ;  or,  what  is  better,  an  air-pad,  similar  to 
those  used  for  umbilical  hernia,  and  kept  in  place  by  an  India-rubber  band.  In 
addition  to  pressure  exercised  in  this  way,  the  recommendation  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper  may  be  followed,  and  the  tumour  punctured  from  time  to  time  with  a 
smaU  trochar ;  care  being  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the  ulceration  of  the 
punctures,  by  coveiing  them  with  collodion.    In  this  way,  by  the  combination 
of  puncture  and  compression,  cases  have  been  cui-ed.     Gradually  applied, 
lateral   compression  has   been   successful  in  a  few   cases.     Thus,  Wilson 
removed  the  tumour  by  the  gradual  i^ressure  of  a  clamp  applied  to  its  base, 
and  keeping  the  parts  in  close  apposition  by  means  of  this  instrument,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  the  consec[uent  occurrence  of  spinal^  menin- 
gitis.   In  this  case  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  not  pediculated. 
If  it  have  a  narrow  base,  the  prospect  of  cure  by  this  means  will  be  better. 
Beynard  and  Latil  applied  compression  successfully  by  means  of  threads  passed 
through  quills  or  small  wooden  tubes,  and  gradually  tightened.    All  other 
plans  of  treatment,  by  which  the  timiour  is  opened,  and  the  air  allowed  to 
enter  it,  are  fraught  with  danger,  and  wiU,  I  beHeve,  be  ine\'itably  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  child,  from  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
vulsions.   In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
are  to  be  condemned.    I  have  never  known  any  but  a  fatal  issue  follow  its 
removal  by  the  ligature,  scissors,  or  the  knife. 

ANGULAR  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.   POTT'S  DISEASE. 

TMs  disease,  which  consists,  in  its  full  development,  of  destruction  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrce,  with  disintegration  of  the  intei-vertebral  fibro-carti]age, 
most  commonly  occurs  in  young  children,  sometimes  but  a  few  months  old  • 
but  it  is  not  unfrec^uently  met  with  at  all  ages  up  to  thirty.  It  is  always,  I 
believe,  a  scrofulous  afl'ection,  consisting  essentially  in  strumous  osteitis,  and 
sometimes  in  tubercular  infiltration  of  the  bodies  of  one  of  the  vertebra;,  fol- 
lowed, as  commonly  happens  in  this  morbid  condition,  by  congestion,  caries, 
or  necrosis  of  the  osseous  tissue  that  is  in  contact  with  or  is  the  seat  of  the 
deposit. 

Changes  in  the  Spinal  Column.— Angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  or 
Pott's  disease,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  may  originate  in  disease  of  two  difierent 
structures  of  the  spinal  column  ;  viz.,  1,  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilagcs  ; 
2,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;.  The  seat  of  origin  exercises  an  important 
influence  on  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease.  When  it  commences 
in  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  it  is  seldom  fatal,  the  disease  consisting  m 
a  strumous  and  inflammatory  softening  of  these  structures,  going  on  to  their 
absorption  and  the  consecpient  falling  together  and  fusion  by  bony  ankylosis  ol 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebiTO.  In  these  cases,  abscess  seldom  or  never  occurs,  and 
the  angular  projection  is  usually  Umited  to  tliree  vertebral  spines  at  most. 
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When  the  disease  occim  in  the  bones  of  the  sniiip  i>  nv;,Yi„,, -7      ••    .  • 

tt  ^^^r^^^^^^  to  the 

Sited    1   ;  -^^  'P"^'''  ""'"'^        '''^'"^^^^  P^-ocesses,  un- 

d  tot  '  ''''''         structures  become  implicated.  The 

t^iristjr  "\^V'^f"*-"''^^'^^  ^'"^^^^  development  of  ordinal; 
the™         T     \  ^  ^    "  '^T'''  ^       '^'^'^'^^'^^  structure  of 

itinLc^tion    f   1  r'^"'"''''  ''''''''  inflammation,  and  leads  to 

.mtegration  of  the  surrounding  osseous  structm-e.     The  disease  whether 

caries  Wits  commencer^t  IttS^ 
vtts  Tlesil^l^^^^^  ""^""^  are  cancellous,  in  preference  to  the  other 
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^Zl^ZS^I^C  ^^  ^'"^1^1  corresponding  intervertebral  fibro^cartilages, 
Ts  thest  "1  '"'^'^Snous  bones,  becoming  disorganized 

Siddle  dor\«         'I^''^'-^'^^^-    These  changes  commonly  occtir  about  the 

orthe        ew  ^^^^  '^-^^^■^^  t°  the  amount  of  destruction 

wMchVuI^^^^  '^'^'^  "mechanism  of  this  excurvation, 

usuaUy  the  most  marked  feature  in  this  disease,  is  easily  understood 


^'^  374.— Angular  Curvature  of 
the  Dorsal  Spine  from  Curies 
and  Anljyloais. 


Fig.  375  —Caries  of  Bodies  of  Lumbar 


b5;;^:::::c^n?:e&^i^:;^:^::^-      °^  the  verteb™, 

the  ^per  part  of  the  body  ;':iJ^U^^::S"  ^S  'S^i^t  r 
f^ised  together,  tlie  upper  part  bends  over,  an.l  the   p  n^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  degree  of  bending  forwards  and  of  posterior  oxcurvHt'on  m  ^''T'^^'^y- 
amount  of  the  destruction  of  the  bodie/of  the'eXl    i    ^ Sl^  I  J!" 


spinal  cord  becomes  compressed,  injured,  or  diseased  d^-ing  t  r;  o".:  "inf • 
disease.    In  some  cases,  however,  more  especially  in  adults,  and  es^ell^y  •  , 
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those  cases  in  which  the  posterior  excurvation  is  slight,  the  spine  maintaining  its 
erect  position,  spinal  meningitis  may  be  developed.  Effusion  into  the  sheath  of 
the  cord  then  takes  place,  and,,  the  cord  itself  becoming  softened  opposite  the 
seat  of  cnrvatme,  paraplegia  will  be  occasioned. 

In  some  cases  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  instead  of  being  carious,  are 
simply  eroded,  or  scooped  out,  leaving  a  hard,  dry,  and  somewhat  rough 
osseous  surface,  which  has  evidently  been  the  seat  of  chronic  osteitis.  These 
cases  are  quite  incurable  ;  no  process  of  repair  taking  place. 

Symptoms. — Angular  curvature,  or  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  commonly 
begins,  especially  in  children,  in  a  very  insidious  manner.  It  usually  occurs 
in  strumous  children,  and  is  generally  referied  to  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back. 
The  first  symptom  that  most  often  attracts  attention  is  the  child's  attitude, 
which  is  altered  and  ^-ery  characteristic.  Tlie  body  is  held  stiffly  straight  and 
upright  ;  it  is  neither  bent  nor  turned  to  one  side  when  the  child  moves,  but 
the  spine  is  moved  as  a  whole  and  in  a  rigidly  fixed  manner.  The  shoulders 
are  raised,  the  chin  is  thrown  up,  and  the  toes  are  slightly  turned  in.  The 
child  walks  with  great  caution,  and  very  stiffly. 


Fig.  376.— Natural  Curve 
of  Spine. 


Vig.  377.— First  early 
Change  of  Curve 
in  Angular  Curva- 
ture. 


Fife.  378.— Change  of  Curve 
of  Spine  in  Advanced 
Stage  of  Angular  Curva- 
ture. 


One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  complained  of  is  often  an  ill-defined  superficial 
pain,  extending  round  the  trunk,  more  severe,  perhaps,  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  occasionally  referred  to  the  stomach.  After  a  time  the  child 
becomes  unable  to  stand  upright,  has  a  tendency  to  lean  the  body  forwards,  or 
to  support  it  by  resting  the  hands  on  the  knees,  or  by  seizing  hold  of  any- 
tliing  that  will  serve  as  a  temporary  suppoit.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the 
patient  experiences  great  difficulty  in  raising  himself  without  assistance 
from  the  horizontal  into  the  sitting  position,  or  in  turning  liimself  sidewaj's  in 
bed  without  the  use  of  his  arms.  On  examination,  one  or  two  of  tlie  spines  about 
the  middle  of  the  back  will  be  found  to  be  a  little  more  prominent  than  the 
rest  ;  and,  on  jjressing  or  tapping  upon  them,  pain  will  be  complained  of.  The 
child  iisually  becomes  stunted  in  its  growth  ;  and,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested 
by  proper  treatment,  the  patient  continues  more  or  less  liump-  or  roimd-backed 
for  life.  In  other  cases  the  disease  will  run  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  as 
will  immediately  be  described,  strumous  manifestations  occurring  elsewhere, 
and  death  eventually  resulting. 
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In  adults,  the  danger  and  tlie  symptoms  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  affection.  It  is  most  dangerous,  and  rapidly  fatal,  when  the  cervical 
vertebrae  are  implicated  ;  for,  as  the  bodies  of  these  are  shallow,  caries  readily 
jieuetrates  to  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  cord  or  its  membranes  may  thus  be  irri- 
tated. When  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae  become  diseased, 
the  affection  is  not  so  immediately  serious  to  the  life,  as  it 
may  be  to  the  figure  of  the  patient.  In  adults  it  often 
commences  with  flying  obscure  pain  in  the  loins  or  back, 
apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character,  shooting  round  the 
body  or  down  the  thighs.  On  examinuig  the  spine,  which 
feels  weak  to  the  patient,  and  which,  as  in  the  child,  is 
incapable  of  sujiporting  him  or  of  enabling  him  to  raise  or 
turn  himself  without  assistance,  tenderness  on  pressure  or 
on  tapping  will  be  experienced  at  one  point,  and  he  will 
wince  when  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  applied  to 
this  part,  although  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  excur- 
vation.  In  these  cases  of  caries  without  angular  curvature, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  spine  has  lost  its  natural  free 
mobility  and  flexibility,  moving  fixedly,  stiffly,  and  as  a 
whole,  when  the  patient  leans  forwards  or  sideways.  The 
patient,  when  laid  flat  on  his  back,  cannot  raise  himself 
into  a  sitting  position  without  the  aid  of  his  hands  or 
elbows,  and  he  cannot  turn  sharply  and  suddenly  over 
upon  his  face.  Occasionally  the  inci^jient  curvature,  when  it 
•occurs,  assumes  more  of  a  lateral  than  of  an  angular  direction  ;  and  in  one  fatal 
case  I  have  seen  tlie  spine  actually  bent  backwards,  so  as  to  be  incurvated  at  the 
seat  of  disease.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  true  angular  excurvation  dependent  on 
caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  associated  with  the  ordinary  lateral 
curve  of  debility.  The  lower  limbs  now  become  m' eak,  and  the  patient  walks 
with  a  peculiar  shufHing  tottering  gait,  the  legs  being  outspread,  and  the  feet 
turned  out.  The  weakness  of  the  limbs  is  especially  marked  in  going  upstairs, 
and  may  be  tested  by  directing  the  patient  to  stand  unsupported  on  one  leg, 
and  raise  the  other  so  as  to  place  the  foot  upon  the  seat  of  a  chair,  which  he 
will  probably  be  unable  to  do.  Not  iinfrequently  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  neuralgic  affection  associated  with  the  muscular  weakness — a  sjjecies  of 
neuralgic  motor  paralysis  which  is  very  characteristic.  Sensation  is  not  only 
perfect,  but  over-aciite  in  parts,  whilst  there  is  an  ataxic  state  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremities  which  presents  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  train  of 
nervous  phenomena.  The  deformity  of  the  spine  may  slowly  inciease  ;  the 
patient  may  become  unable  tos  tand ;  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremity  may  come  on,  together  with  a  tendency  to  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
ani,  and  retention  of  urine. 

Abscess  now  commonly  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  occui"S 
before  any  of  the  other  signs  except  pain  and  weakness  of  the  spine,  but 
certainly  before  any  deformity  has  taken  place.  When  the  abscess  forms,  as 
Stanley  has  observed,  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves 
are  iisually  lessened  for  a  time. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  abscess  necessarily  forms  in  all 
cases  ;  indeed,  the  formation  of  pus  will,  I  believe,  chiefly  dej)end  npon  the 
pi'imary  seat  of  the  disease,  whether  it  commence  in  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages  or  in  the  bones  of  the  spine  ;  and,  if  in  the  vertebrae,  on  its  origin, 
whether  tuberculous  or  not.  If  the  disease  commence  in  tlie  intervertebral 
structures,  consolidation  of  the  diseased  spine  will  often  take  place  without  the 
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Fig.  379.— Attitude  of 
Cliild  in  Angular 
Curvature  in  Ad- 
vanced Stage. 
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formalion  of  abscess.  But  when  it  is  situated  primarily  in  tlie  vertebra3,  this 
is  mucli  more  doubtful ;  hero,  however,  much  will  depend  on  the  ibrni  of  the 
disease.  Simple  congestive  or  inflammatory  caries  of  the  spine  may  take  place 
to  a  A'ery  considerable  extent,  and  yet  no  suppimition  occur  j  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  undergoing  erosion  and  absorption,  and  coalescing  so  as  to  become 
fused  together  in  one  soft  and  friable  mass  of  bone,  across  which  bridges  of 
osseous  tissue  are  sometimes  thrown  out,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  otherwise 
weakened  spine.  In  these  cases,  masses  of  porcellaneous  deposit  will  not  lui- 
frequently  be  found  intermixed  with  and  adherent  to  the  carious  bone.  Indeed, 
this  ankylosis  and  fusion  of  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  vertebra3  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  mode  of  cure  of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  take  place  when  once  the  disease  has  advanced  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

When  abscess  forms  in  connection  with  diseased  spine,  it  is  in  most  cases  the 
result  of  the  continued  irritation  produced  by  the  tuberculous  osteitis  ;  and  it 
may  become  the  most  prominent  and  marked  featui'e  of  the  affection,  gi^^ng 
rise  almost  to  a  distinct  and  independent  disease.  The  situation  and  course  of 
the  abscess  depend  mainly  upon  the  part  of  the  spine  affected  ;  thus,  for 
instance,  when  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  diseased,  the  abscess  may  come  for- 
wards behind  the  pharynx,  and  may  occasionally  extend  under  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  opens  ;  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  it  passes  iuto  the  chest,  and  in  other  cases  down  into  the  axilla. 
When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  it  usually  passes  forwards 
under  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  down  the  side  of  the  aorta  and  the  iliac 
vessels,  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  then  presents  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
Poupart's  ligament ;  sometimes,  if  the  patient  be  long  kept  in  the  recumbent 
position,  the  j)us  sinks  into  the  pelvis,  and  then  passes  out  through  the  sacro- 
sciatic  notch,  giving  rise  to  a  large  accumulation  in  the  gluteal  region,  or  it  may 
present  by  the  side  of  the  anus.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  pus  passes 
directly  backwards,  and  large  dorsal  or  lumbar  abscesses  are  the  result.  In 
other  cases,  when  the  lower  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  are  diseased,  the 
pus  enters  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  thus  constituting  the  common  affec- 
tion tenned  Psoas  Abscess,  and,  passing  along  this,  rmder  Poupart's  ligament, 
presents  in  the  thigh  ;  or  it  may  continue  its  course  downwards,  burrowing 
imder  the  muscles  of  this  region,  until  it  reaches  the  popliteal  space,  and  may 
even  pass  from  this  some  distance  downwards  on  to  the  calf  or  ankle.  I  have 
seen  an  abscess,  which  took  its  origin  in  disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebraa,  opened 
by  the  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (Fig.  62,  Vol.  I.).  In  other  cases,  again,  these 
abscesses  take  a  different  course  ;  and,  descending  into  the  subperitoneal  areolar 
tissue  of  the  pelvis,  may  present  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  in  the  periiia3mn,orpass 
out  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  trochanter.  The  quantity  of 
pus  contained  in  these  collections  is  sometimes  enormous,  and  abscesses  of  this 
descrij)tion  attain  a  greater  magnitude  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body- 
In  some  cases  the  abscess  may  follow  the  course  of  both  psoas  muscles,  and 
project  on  each  groin  at  tlie  same  time.  Sometimes  fragments  of  the  carious 
or  necrosed  bone  from  bodies  of  the  diseased  vertebra  will  be  foimd  in  the 
pus — more  particularly  towards  the  termhiation  of  the  case,  when  recovery  by 
ankylosis  is  taking  place.  In  the  patient  from  whom  Fig.  381  (p.  24(i)  was 
taken,  several  fi  agments  of  bone  tlius  came  away  in  an  abscess  that  opened  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigli. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  caries  of  the  spine  is  made  at  the  firet  sight  of 
a  patient  affected  by  the  disease,  when  once  tlie  angular  deformity  has  taken 
place.    It  is,  however,  difficult  before  excurvation  occurs,  being  only  indicated 
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at  this  period  by  the  existence  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  by  some  symptoms  of 
spinal  irritation.  At  this  stage  it  may  be  mistaken  for  spinal  or  intercostal 
neuraltjia,  for  rheimatism,  or  for  chronic  nephritis.  The  persistence,  however 
of  a  contiinious  fixed  pain  in  the  back  should  always  lead  to  a  suspicion  as  to 
the  true  natm-e  of  the  disease,  lest  the  grievous  error  be  committed  of  treating 
as  mere  neuralgia  or  rheimiatism  what  may  turn  out  to  be  incurable  disease  of 
the  spine  itself.  Here  the  tenderness  on  pressiu'e,  the  increased  sensibility  to 
the  appKcation  of  heat,  with  a  tendency,  though  it  be  very  slight,  to  projection 
of  some  of  the  spines,  the  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  back,  the  difficulty  in 
nsmg  from  a  sitting  or  horizontal  position,  in  turning,  or  in  standing  on  one 
leg  unaided,  the  Joss  of  the  natural  flexibility  of  the  spine,  and  especiaUy  the 
occurrence  of  these  symptoms  in  early  childhood  or  youth,  at  a  period  when 
the  other  diseases  rarely  occur,  and  are  stiU  less  rarely  persistent,  would  lead 
one  to  suspect  the  true  natiu-e  of  the  alfection. 

The  diagnosis  between  abscesses  localised  in  the  situations  mentioned  and 
those  arising  from  diseased  spine,  is  not  always  easy ;  as  pmailent  coUec- 
tions  of  various  kinds  may  form  in  the  different  planes  of  areolar  tissue  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  the  vertebral  column,  without  any  disease  existing  in  it. 
Thus,  a  large  psoas  abscess  descending  in  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  and  pre- 
sentmg  under  Poupai't's  ligament,  may  occur  from  some  disease  or  irritation  of 
the  areolar  or  fascial  structures  ^vithout  any  disease  of  the  vertebrte  themselves. 
In  these  cases  of  simple  abscess,  the  diagnosis  from  psoas  abscess  dependent 
upon  vertebral  disease  is  usuaUy  easy,  as  there  wiU  be  an  absence  of  aU  excur- 
vation  of  the  spine  or  even  of  tenderness  along  it.    As  psoas  abscess  dependent 
upon  vertebral  caries  almost  invariably  presents  in  the  groin,  and  a  large  abscess 
in  the  grom  may  arise  from  various  other  conditions,  independently  of  such 
vertebral  disease,  the  Surgeon  must  attend  carefuUy  to  the  diagnosis  of  these 
vanous  conditions.    Abscess  in  the  groin  may  arise  from  the  following  causes  :— 
1,  from  large  lymphatic  collections  in  the  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  planes 
of  areolar  tissue  ;  2,  from  disease  of  the  areolar  tissue  aroimd  the  Iddneys  •  3 
Irom  peiicEBcal  abscess  (on  the  right  side  only) ;  4,  from  iliac  abscess,  whether 
lormmg  merely  m  the  iliac  fascia,  or  dependent  on  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones  • 
5,  from  hip-joint  disease,  the  abscess  being  pelvic;  6,  fi-om  large  buboes  or 
glandular  abscesses  ;  7,  from  an  empyema  perforating  the  ]ileui-a  and  finding 
itB  way  dovra  behind  the  diaphragm ;  and  8,  from  serous  or  hydatid  cysts, 
iliese  various  coUections  may,  however,  with  a  Uttle  caution  be  readily 
distmguished  from  the  ordinary  form  of  spinal  abscess  that  descends  alon^r 
the  psoas  muscle.    In  the  fii-st  place,  in  all  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of 
lUat  dorsal  pam  and  tenderness,  with  more  or  less  excurvation,  which,  though 
not  mvariably  present,  is  commonly  met  with  in  psoas  abscess.   Then,  again,  if 
ine  collection  be  ijerinephritic,  there  wiU  have  been  previous,  or  there  are 
co-existing  symptoms  of  renal  disease.    If  it  occur  in  the  areolar  tissue  around 
the  cwcum,  the  pus  will  be  peculiarly  ollensive,  will  present  itself  in  a  less  dis- 
tinct manner,  and  will  probably  be  associated  mth  symptoms  of  intestinal 
irritation.    I  have  seen  tlie  pus  in  a  pericecal  abscess  pass  under  Poupart's 
ligament  and  present  as  a  large  sloughy  abscess  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
ot  the  tliigh.    In  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  emiiyema  has  found  its  way 
between  the  layers  of  tlie  abdominal  muscles,  and  presented  in  the  ^voin 
the  stethoscopic  signs  will  point  out  the  nature  of  the  affection.    In  ahsccs's 
connected  with  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  there  will  be  special  evidences  of  the 
source  of  the  pus.    Tlie  only  real  difliculty  consists  in  diagnosing  large  psoas 
abscess  presenting  in  tlie  thigh  or  in  other  paits  of  tlie  lower  exkendty  and 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  iliac  abscess  taking  its 
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origin  iii  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa,  whether  it  be  connected  or 
not  with  disease  of  the  corresponding  hone  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  difficulty  is 
often  not  a  little  increased  in  consequence  of  the  iliac  abscess  finding  its  way 
into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle. 

In  iliac  abscess,  the  disease  usually  commences  at  or  after  the  middle  period 
of  life,  always  in  adults ;  and,  as  Stanley  has  observed,  usually  presents  itself 
externally  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament,  being  conducted  forwards  to 
this  situation  by  the  iliac  fascia.  Psoas  abscess,  on  the  contrary,  most  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  ;  and  extends  down  into  the  thigh 
along  the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle,  so  that  it  always  presents  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  is  also  commonly  associated  with  some  indication  of  irritation  of 
the  muscle  in  the  sheath  of  which  it  is  situated ;  thus,  there  is  an  inability  to 
stand  upright,  to  extend  the  leg,  and  pain  is  complained  of  in  walking.  Psoas 
abscess  also,  in  many  cases,  occurs  suddenly,  the  patient  finding,  on  washing 
himself  in  the  morning,  that  he  has  a  large  soft  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  groin ;  whereas  iliac  abscess  comes  on  more  gradually,  and  presents  in  a 
more  diffused  and  less  circumscribed  manner. 

Iliac  and  psoas  abscesses  also  require  to  be  diagnosed  from  certain  forms  of 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  iliac  arteries;  which,  ha-\nng  become  diffused 
by  the  rupture  of  their  sac,  have  formed  large  non-pulsating  extravasations  in 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  in  the  iliac  fossa.  In  such  cases  the  previous  history, 
the  absence  of  distinct  fluctuation,  and  possibly  stethoscopic  examination, 
together  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  tumour,  throw  light  on  the 
true  nature  of  the  case. 

In  other  cases,  again,  when  the  abscess,  after  deeply  burrowing,  has  perfo- 
rated the  fascia  lata  at  one  point,  its  feel  closely  resembles  that  of  certain /a«j/ 
tumours.  Here,  however,  the  possibility  of  emptying  or  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  swelling  on  pressure,  and  perhaps  imimlse  on  coughing,  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  effect  the  diagnosis. 

From  femoral  hernia  the  soft  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling,  its 
gradual  return  when  pressure  is  taken  off,  and  all  absence  of  gui-gling,  con- 
stitute the  chief  distinguishing  characters. 

Large  serous  collections  and  hydatid  tumours  are  occasionally  met  -with  in 
the  iliac  fossa  and  groin,  presenting  in  their  progress,  their  size,  and  their  fluc- 
tuation, all  the  characters  of  chronic  abscess ;  from  which,  however,  the  character 
of  the  fluid  let  out  on  puncturing  them  Avill  immediately  distinguish  them. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  is  necessarily  unfavourable.  It  has  two  aspects  : 
1,  As  to  the  persistence  of  Deformity ;  2,  As  to  the  Life  of  the  patient. 

1.  Deformity.— ^0  far  as  the  deformity  from  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  The  diseased  spine  is  soldered 
and  held  together  by  the  fusion  of  the  softened  and  disintegrated  intervertebral 
structures  and  vertebral  bodies  ;  and  any  attempt  at  straightening  or  at  unfold- 
ing this  excurvation  would  be  attended  by  the  greatest  risk,  from  danger  of 
exciting  ii-ritation  of  the  spinal  meninges,  or  opening  the  spinal  canal.  ^  AVhen 
excurvation  has  taken  place,  there  has  been  loss  of  substance ;  and  this  cannot 
be  repaired.  Hence  the  spine  must  remain  shortened  in  front  and  bent  out 
posteriorly. 

2.  Life.— So  far  as  life  is  concerned,  the  prognosis  will  mainly  depend  on 
several  conditions.  The  first  is  the  extent  of  the  caries  :  if  several  vertebra3  be 
affected,  so  that  the  curve  is  very  long,  the  disease  is  necessarily  highly  dangerous 
from  the  extent  of  osseous  structure  implicated.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  liy 
Boyer,  that  the  most  fatal  cases  were  generally  those  in  wliicli  the  spme 
preserved  its  straight  position;  whereas,  when  it  was  much  curved,  death 
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seldom  resiilted.  The  truth  of  this  remcork  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
verify;  and  the  circumstance  would  apjjear  to  be  OAving  to  the  fact  that,  when 
the  spine  continues  straight  at  the  same  time  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
are  tuberculous  and  carious,  ankylosis  cannot  occur,  so  that  the  spinal  canal  is 
open  and  the  cord  irritated;  whereas,  when  they  have  fallen  together  and  very 
considerable  gibbosity  has  resulted,  ankylosis  more  readily  takes  place,  and 
thus  an  imperfect  cure  is  effected.  The  size  of  the  abscesses,  and  the  amount  of 
discharge  from  them,  must  also  necessarily  seriously  influence  the  result.  If 
they  be  very  large,  and  continuously  discharging,  hectic  and  consequent  death 
Avill  probably  supervene. 

Treatment.— In  iniants,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  direct  that  they 
be  laid  prone  upon  a  piUow  or  small  couch  constructed  for  the  purpose  •  that 
the  general  health  be  improved  by  tonics  suited  to  their  age  :  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  coimtry  or  sea  air ;  and  that  some  counter-irritant,  as  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  be  applied  by  the  side  of  the  spine.    In  children  that  are 
somewhat  older,  and  in  adults,  great  advantage  may  be  derived  by  strictly  for- 
biddmg  them  to  walk,  stand,  or  sit  erect;  confining  them  rigidly  to  the  prone 
couch,  and  adopting  a  general  plan  of  tonic  treatment.    In  fact,  the  principles 
ot  treatment  are  extremely  simple  :  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  by 
good  diet,  tomes,  and  sea-aii-  in  order  to  remove  the  strumous  condition  with 
which  this  disease  is  always  associated.    With  regard  to  the  value  of  active 
pyogemc  counter-irritation,  by  means  of  issues  or  the  actual  cautery  much  dis- 
crepancy of  opimon  exists.    I  cannot  but  think  that  these  means  are  employed 
far  00  indiscriminately,  and  often  in  cases  in  which  more  harm  than  good 
results  from  their  use.    The  rule  for  their  employment  appears  to  me  to  be 
this-that  m  the  earliest  stages  of  caries  of  the  spine,  and  before  the  formation 
ot  abscess,  they  are  of  considerable  service,  possibly  in  arresting  the  progi-ess  of 
the  disease  m  the  osseous  structures,  and  certainly  in  reKeving  pain  and  re- 
moving mitation  of  the  cord  and  spinal  nei^es;  but  that,  after  abscess  has 
formed,  and  is  presenting  either  in  the  lower  iliac  fossa  or  in' the  thiah  thev 
are  not  only  use  ess  m  arresting  mischief  or  inducing  repair,  but  injurious  by 
weakemng,  and  being  a  source  of  additional  irritation  to  the  patient.    Eest  i^ 
the  horizontal  position  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment;  if  tlie 
patient  be  allowed  to  stand  upright  or  to  sit,  the  weight  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  wil  tend  to  cm-ve  forward  the  weakened  spine,  and  by  their Tesrre 
ncrea^e  the  already  existing  irritation  in  it.    The  horizontal  portion  M  ve 
the  diseased  parts  ot  this  additional  source  of  distress.    In  these  cases  the  nr 0^1. 

cttallv  the  b-^  constructed  prone  couch.    The  proke  position  i 

certainly  the  best;  for  not  only  is  the  projecting  angle  formed  by  the  excur- 
vated  spine  not  injuriously  compressed,  as  it  would  be  in  the  supine  or  laterd 
position,  but  he  patient  is  more  comfortable  ;  and  it  is  far  easie  to  make  t^ 
necessaxy  application  inthe  way  of  issues  and  moxce  tli an  could  otherw  e  e 

i  n  l'    ^    r  ^'"^  P-rt  of  the  body  tl  e  e 

18  a  less  endency  to  congestion  of  the  spinal  veins,  and  to  consequent  i^'cr  e 
of  the  inilammatory  softening  of  the  bones.    When  the  disease  has  hi  Z7 
been  a^ested,  for  which  many  months-at  least  t^l^^^^^^Z 
required,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  move  about,  by  warin' 
proper  apparatus  so  as  to  .suppcn^t  the  tnmk.    This  may  be  constrlicted  on  h^ 
plan  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  380).    It  combmes  three  m^n 
ciples  m  Its  action-1,  a  broad  pelvic  band,  making  a  firm  basis  of  sup,  ori 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ;  2,  lateral  upright  stems  terminaS 
crutches,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  head  and  LM:riXZ  :^'Z 
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diseased  spine,  and  transmitted  directly  to  the  pelvic  base  ;  and  3,  a  posterior 
plate,  "vvhicli  by  means  of  a  racliet  can  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  excur- 
vated  part  of  the  spine,  and  support,  and  in  some  degree  rectify,  the  position  of 
this.  Taylor's  support  (Fig.  381)  is  also  an  aj)paratus  of  great  utility,  more 
especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  angTilar  curvatui-e  of  the  spine,  where 
ankylosis  has  taken  place  between  the  diseased  vertebrae.  It  has  a  tendency,  in 
consequence  of  the  upright  iron  dorsal  rods  being  jointed  backwards,  to  uplift 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  thus  often  improves  considerably  the  attitude  of  the 
patient.  But  this  very  advantage  in  the  later  stages  becomes  a  source  of  incon- 
venience if  not  of  positive  danger  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  as  it  tends 

to  separate  the  vertebrce  in 
process  of  consolidation. 
It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  or  sit  up  witlaout 
proper  support  too  soon 
before  the  consolidation  of 
the  diseased  vertebras  has 
taken  place,  otherwise  he 
vnll  to  a  certainty  suffer  a 
speedy  relapse,  and  excur- 
vation  will  greatly  increase. 

If  debility  of  the  lower 
limbs  or  paraplegia  should 
come  on,  the  administra- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mer- 


Fipr.  380,— Apparatus  for  Sup- 
porting the  Trunk  in  Vertebral 
Caries. 


cury,  in  doses  from  the  pig  331. 


—Taylor's 
Supjjort. 


Spinal 


twentieth  to  the  sixteenth 
of  a  graia,  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Latham  and  Stanley.  Issues 
will  also  be  of  use  in  relieving  the  nervous  symptoms,  though  they  may  have 
had  little  effect  on  the  disease  of  the  bones. 

■\Vhen  abscess  has  formed,  the  Surgeon  should  be  in  no  liurry  to  open  it ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  when  treating  of  this  affec- 
tion, he  should  delay  doing  so,  lest  injurious  fatal  constitutional  irritation  be 
set  up.  When  it  becomes  necessary,  from  the  approach  of  the  matter  to  the 
surface,  to  give  exit  to  it,  tliis  should  be  done  by  valvular  incision,  closed,  as 
soon  as  the  pus  has  been  discharged,  by  means  of  hare-lip  pins,  or  in  the  way 
described  on  j).  112,  Vol.  L,  or  by  the  "  antiseptic  method"  (p.  114,  Vol.  I.). 

The  hectic  or  constitutional  irritation  that  supervenes  about  this  period, 
must  of  course  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

Disease  of  the  Atlas  and  Axis,  and  between  the  Atlas  and  Occiput, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  vertebral  caries.  In  these  cases  there 
are  pain  and  swelling,  with  great  diihculty  or  absolute  inabilitj^  in  moving  the 
head  ;  after  a  time  induration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  with  swelling  and  fluctua- 
tion behind  the  pharynx,  come  on,  pushing  forAvards  its  posterior  Avail  against 
the  nasal  apertures,  causing  the  tongue  to  be  extruded,  occasioning  much  difl;- 
culty  and  distress  in  breathing,  and  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  nasal  tone  in  the 
voice.  The  abscess  may  point  here,  or  may  extend  outwardlj-  under  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  Patients  affected  by  this  disease  truly  prc-^ent  a  remark- 
able as  well  as  distressing  appearance.  Tlie  sterno-mastoid  muscles  arc 
remarkably  tense  and  prominent,  and,  the  neck  being  perfcclly  rigid,  they 
are  unable  to  turn  the  head,  but  when  they  want  to  look  round  liave  to  twist 
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their  wliole  body  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  in  the  neck  usually  compels 
them  to  support  the  liead  -with  both  hands,  putting  one  iinder  the  chin,  the 
other  under  the  occiput,  and  so  holding  it.  The  disease  may  suddenly  termi- 
nate fatally  by  luxation  of  the  vertebrae  forwards,  compression  of  the  cord,  and 
sudden  asphyxia  ;  or  more  slowly  by  hectic  and  gradual  interference  with  the 
respiratory  fimctions. 

The  Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
angular  curvatiu-e,  by  absolute  rest,  counter-irritation,  and  tonics.  As  great 
may  result  from  the  sudden  displacement  of  the  ver- 
tebrte,  and  the  consequent  compression  of  the  cervical  cord,  the  head  usually 
requires  to  be  steadied  by  proper  apparatus  calculated  to  support  it  and  limit 
its  movements,  such  as  is  represented  in  Eig.  201,  Vol.  I. 


CHAPTER  LL 


DISEASE  OF  THE  SACEO-ILIAC  JOINT. 

Disease  of  the  Sacro-Iliac  Articulation  is  a  rare  affection.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  systematic  writers  on  Surgery  are  altogether  silent  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Boyer  and  Chelius  mention  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  only  by  Nelaton  that 
any  detailed  description  of  it  has  been  given.  Tliis  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  its  rarity,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  its  having  not  imfrequently  been  con- 
founded with  some  of  the  varieties  of  coxalgia  or  of  spinal  disease. 

The  sacro-iliac  disease  is  essentially  a  very  chronic  affection,  lasting  for 
months  or  years.  It  appears  to  be  stnmious  in  its  origin,  partaking  of  the 
nature  and  ordinary  character  of  "  white  swellings."  I  have  never"'  seen  it 
in  young  children,  and  in  aU  the  cases  which  form  the  basis  of  these  observa- 
tions it  has  occurred  in  young  adults  from  14  to  30  years  old.  The  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease  are  obscure  :  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  blow  or 
injury  in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  been  under  my  care,  although  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  such  causes  might  excite  it. 

Pathology. -The  disease  may  commence  primarUy  either  in  the  pelvic 
bones,  or  in  the  articular  structures  of  the  sacro-iliac  junction.    The  annexed 
drawings  (Figs.  382,  383),  taken  from  a  boy  who  died  of  tetanus  from  the 
irritation  of  an  issue,  six  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  disease  in  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation,  show  erosion 
of  the  cartilages  in  patches,  and 
clearly  illustrate  the   existence  of 
primary  disease  in  those  structiu-es. 
The  next  drawing  (Fig.  384),  taken 
from  a  man  about  30  years  of  agcj 
who  died  of  this  affection  after  nearly 
two  years  of  suffering,  shows  the 
disease  in  its  most  advanced  8ta"e. 
The  bones,  though  bare  and  rough, 
are  neither  carious  nornecroscd  :  they  appear  simply  to  be  deprived  of  their 
incnisting  cartilage  and  its  investing  synovial  mcinbmne.    There  is  no  deei) 
erosion  of  them,  no  cavity,  no  sign  of  tuljerculous  inliltration  ;  no  evidence 
in  fact,  of  primary  osseous  disease.    The  ligamentous  structures  also  of  the 
articulations  arc  only  partially  destroyed.    The  interosseous  ligament  was 


Sacro-iliao  Disease  in  its  early  stage. 
Fig,  382.-Sacrum.  Fig.  383.— Ilium. 
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especially  in  a  soimd  state  ;  it  had  preserved  to  a  great  extent  its  firmness, 
and  required  to  be  divided  with  the  scalpel  in  order  to  expose  the  interior  of 
the  joint  and  the  opposed  osseous  surfaces.  The  structures  that  appear  chieiiy 
to  have  suffered  are  the  synovial  and  cartilaginous  elements  of  the  joint.  These 
are  normally  but  imperfectly  developed  in  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  and  may, 
probably  enough,  readily  undergo  disorganising  changes  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  which  take  place  in  the  so-called  "  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  sjTiovial 
membrane"  in  strumous  joints. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  characteristic  of  this  affection  arrange  themselves 
in  five  distinct  groups -viz.,  Pain,  Swelling,  Lameness,  Alteration  in  the  Shape 
of  the  Limb,  and  Abscess.    These  we  must  study  separately. 

1.  Pain. — One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  a  sensation  of  painful  weakne-ss 

™^  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back 

^'-■■i^yii/llf!  sacruin,    increased  by 

movements  of  the  body  in 
walking,  stooping,  or  even  in 
standing,  giving  the  sensation 
as  if  the  body  were  falling 
asunder.  The  pain  is  in- 
creased by  any  efi'ort  that 
calls  the  respiratory  muscles 
into  action,  such  as  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  laughing,  and  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  strain- 
ing at  stool.  As  the  disease  ad- 
A^ances,  the  pain  becomes  more 
continuous,  and  of  a  gnawing 
or  rheumatic  character.  Its 
intensity  varies  greatly ;  in 
some  instances  it  is  tlu'ough- 
out  slight,  except  on  move- 
ment, in  others  it  is  most 
intensely  agonising,  the  patient  shrieking  with  agony,  and  unable  to  obtain 
rest  in  any  position.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  weakness, 
of  falling  asunder,  or  of  want  of  support  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  This 
pain  is  confined  to  the  gluteal  region  and  groin,  and  does  not  extend  far  down 
the  limb.  When  the  patient  is  Ijdng  on  his  back  or  side,  the  limb  on  the 
afi'ected  side  may  be  ab-  or  adducted,  or  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be 
pressed  up  against  the  acetabulum,  without  any  increase  of  pain,  provided  the 
pelvis  be  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands.  If  this  be  not  done,  considerable, 
even  intolerable  pain  will  be  experienced  on  moving  the  limb.  So,  also,  if  the 
Surgeon  seize  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  in  his  hands,  and  move  them  to  and  fro, 
or  press  them  together  transversely,  or  separate  them  by  pressing  the  anterior 
superior  spines  asunder,  pain  will  be  elicited,  the  afi'ected  joint  being  then 
influenced  by  the  movement  communicated  to  it.  There  is  often  general  and 
diffused  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  gluteal  region  ;  but  this  is  less  aboiit 
the  hip-joint  than  in  coxalgia,  and  gradually  increases  as  the  finger  is  pressed 
backwards  upon  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  so  tliat  it  may  at  last  be  localised 
in  a  small  spot. 

2.  Sioellincj. — A  puffy  intumescence  is  perceptible  early  in  the  disease,  along 
the  line  of  the  afi'ected  articulntion.  It  assumes  a  somewhat  elongated  appear- 
ance from  above  downwards,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  distance  outwards 
under  the  gluteal  muscles,  nor  does  it  invade  the  natural  hollow  behind  the 
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trochanter.  As  the  disease  advances,  and  suppuration  takes  place,  the  swelling 
increases  materially,  and  assumes  different  and  peculiar  characters,  owing  to 
the  formation  and  diffusion  of  abscess. 

3.  Lameness  is  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  walks  insecurely ;  has  a 
feeling  of  want  of  proper  support  to  the  body ;  leans  forward,  and  uses  a 
stick.  He  puts  the  foot  on  the  affected  side  to  the  ground,  but  does  not  tread 
upon  it  so  firmly  as  upon  the  other.  He  cannot  stand  on  the  foot  of  the 
affected  side,  or  twist  himself  siiddenly  round.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
powers  of  support  and  progression  diminish,  and  at  last  the  patient  becomes 
unable  to  assume  the  erect  position,  lying  in  bed  usually  on  the  sound  side. 

4.  Alteration  in  the  Shafe  of  the  Hif  and  Length  of  the  Limb  is  an  early  and 
marked  symptom.  From  the  veiy  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  limb  on 
the  affected  side  will  be  seen  to  be  longer  than  the  sound  one  ;  the  tip  of  the 
inner  malleolus  being  usually,  as  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  half  an  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  same  point  of  bone  on  the  oijposite  side.  But  on  close 
examination,  it  wUl  be  found  that  the  measurement  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  to  the  inner  malleolus  gives  equal  results  on  both  sides  ;  hence  the  elon- 
gation cannot  be  owing  to  any  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  bones  or 
in  the  tbree^  large  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  but  must  be  dependent  on 
some  disturbing  cause  situated  beyond  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
On  more  close  investigation,  this  point  of  bone  is  found  to  be  at  a  lower  level, 
and  at  the  same  tune  more  prominent,  than  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  : 
the  displacement  is  thus  produced,  not  by  any  oblic[uity  of  the  pelvis  conse- 
quent on  a  twist  on  the  lumbar  spine,  as  in  hip-joint  disease,  but  by  the  tilting 
forwards  and  rotation  downwards  of  the  whole  side  of  the  pelvis  ;  for  the  dis- 
placement which  takes  place  is  a  double  one.  The  swelling  of  the  affected 
articulation  not  only  pushes  forwards,  but  rotates  downwards,  the  anterior 
and  superior  portion  of  the  ilium  ;  and  hence  the  anterior  superior  spine  is  not 
only  at  a  lower  level,  but  is  also  more  prominent  on  the  diseased  than  on  the 
sound  side.    The  limb  itself  usually  lies  straight,  and  is  wasted  and  enfeebled. 

5.  Abscess  occurs  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease.  Many  months,  a  year 
or  more,  may  elapse  before  suppuration  is  fairly  established,  or,  at  all  events, 
before  the  formation  of  pus  is  so  abundant  and  so  circumscribed  that  it  can  be 
recognised  as  an  abscess.  I  have  observed  abscess  in  connection  with  this 
disease  in  five  situations— viz.-,  over  the  articulation,  in  the  gluteal  and  in  the 
lumbar  regions,  within  the  pelvis,  and  in  connection  with  the  rectum. 

The  first  indication  of  abscess  is  met  with  over  the  diseased  articulation, 
the  puffy  swelling  which  is  there  perceptible  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affec- 
tion, gradually  soltens,  until  at  last  fluctuation  is  established  in  it.  From  this 
point  it  may  spread  outwards  into  the  gluteal  region,  nearly  as  far  as,  but  not 
enveloping,  the  trochanter;  or  it  may  take  another  course  and  stretch  upwards, 
forming  a  considerable  accumulation  in  the  loin,  upon  and  just  above  the  crest 
ot  the  ilium.  These  forms  of  sacro-iliac  abscess  are  extrapelvic ;  the  other 
varieties  are  %ntrapelvic.  Tliese  latter  are  of  three  kinds.  In  one  form  the 
piis  passes  out  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  under  the  gluteal  muscles  ;  in  the 
other  variety  it  gravitates  downwards  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  presents 
by  the  side  of  the  rectum  ;  and  in  the  third  variety  which  I  have  observed 
the  abscess  opens  into  this  gut,  abundant  puriform  discliarge  takes  place  mr 
anum,  and,  flatus  from  the  bowel  passing  into  the  suppurating  cavitv,  a  tym- 
panitic abscess  results. 

PuoGNosLS.— Tlie  prognosis  of  tliis  disease  is  always  most  unfavourable  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  of  necessity  fatal,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
patient  recover  after  the  full  development  of  the  disease,  and  after  suppuration 
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had  set  in.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  case  cured,  in  which,  from  the  history  of 
the  symptoms,  the  thickening  over  the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  and  the  per- 
manent displacement  of  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  disease  had  existed.    But  in  this  instance  no  abscess  had  formed. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  of  sacro-iliac  disease  is  important,  and  not  always 
easy.  There  are  five  distinct  affections  with  Avhich  it  may  he  confounded — 
viz.,  neiiralgia  of  the' hip,  sciatica,  spinal  disease,  coxalgia,  and  disease  of  the 
pelvic  bones. 

1.  Neuralgia  of  the  hip  in  yotmg  females  may  readily  enough  be  confounded 
with  the  earlier  stages  of  sacro-iliac  disease.  But  the  widely  spread  and  super- 
ficial nature  of  the  pain  in  the  neuralgic  affection,  the  co-existence  of  the 
hysterical  temperament,  the  sex  of  the  patient,  and  the  absence  of  all  limitation 
of  morbid  action  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  articulation,  render  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  sufficiently  clear.  The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  neuralgia  of  the  hip,  and  causes  apparent  elonga- 
tion of  the  limb,  is  readily  removed  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back ;  whereas, 
in  sacro-iUac  disease,  position  does  not  affect  the  displacement  of  the  limb  on  the 
affected  side. 

2.  Sciatica. — In  this  affection,  the  age  of  the  patient,  usuallymore  advanced 
than  that  of  the  subjects  of  sacro-iliac  disease  ;  the  seat  of  the  pain,  below  the 
articulation,  and  its  extent  down  the  back  of  the  limb  ;  with  the  absence  of 
elongation,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  effect  the  diagnosis. 

3.  Trom  spinal  disease,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  sufficiently  easy ;  for,  although 
the  situation  of  abscess  resulting  from  caries  of  the  vertebrae  may  in  many  cases 
be  the  same  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  collections  of  pus  resulting  from 
sacro-iliac  disease,  yet  in  caries  of  the  spine,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
excurvation  of  the  vertebrse  has  become  prominently  marked  by  the  time  that 
the  abscess  has  assumed  so  great  a  magnitude  as  to  occupy  the  inferio:!*  lumbar 
or  gluteal  regions.  In  those  rare  cases  in  which,  as  in  an  instance  that  was 
some  time  ago  under  my  care,  caries  of  the  vertebroe,  with  consecutive  abscess, 
takes  place  without  any  angular  curvature,  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient 
complains  of  tenderness  on  the  Surgeon  percussing  the  spine  opposite  the  seat 
of  disease  ;  that  the  spinal  column  has  lost  its  flexibility,  moving  stiffly  and  as 
a  whole  ;  that  there  is  an  absence  of  that  elongation  of  the  limb  on  the  affected 
side,  dependent  on  displacement  of  the  wing  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  so  early 
observable  in  sacro-iliac  disease  ;  and  lastly,  that  examination  of  tlie  sacro-iHac 
synchondrosis  neither  elicits  pain  nor  reveals  swelling  or  any  of  the  other  signs 
of  disorganisation  of  that  articulation. 

4.  Coxalcjia  is  the  affection  that  is  most  easily  confoimded  with  sacro-iliac 
disease,  and  that  from  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  make  the  diagnosis.  It 
is  especially  from  that  variety  of  hip-disease  which  commences  in  the  acetabii- 
lum,  primarily  involves  the  pelvic  bones,  and  only  secondarily  implicates  the 
joint,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  sacro-iliac  disease  ;  and  the  importance  of 
effecting  this  diagnosis  is  great  when  we  reflect  that  these  pases  of  hip-disease 
may  now  successfully  be  subjected  to  oj^erative  interference,  whilst  sacro-iliac 
disease  does  not  admit  of  relief  or  removal  by  these  means.  The  diagnosis 
between  coxalgia  in  all  its  forms  and  the  disease  we  are  at  present  considering 
may  be  eflected  by  attention  to  the  following  circumstances. 

a.  The  seat  of  pain  on  pressure  varies.  In  hip-disease  the  patient  suffers 
most  severely  when  pressure  is  exercised  deeply  behind  and  above  the  tro- 
chanter, in  the  hollow  behind  that  osseons  prominence,  or  when  the  compression 
is  exercised  against  the  anterior  pait  of  the  hip-joint  through  the  pectinens 
muscle.    In  sacro-iliac  disease,  little  or  no  pain  on  pressure  is  experienced  in 
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these  situations ;  but  tenderness  is  elicited  by  pressure  upon  the  sacrum  and 
along  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  behind  and  altogether 
away  from  the  hip. 

h.  The  movements  that  occasion  pain  are  different  in  the  two  diseases.  In 
hip-disease,  abduction  and  rotation  outwards,  or  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  into  the  acetabulum,  aggravate,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  often  to 
an  unbearable  extent,  tlie  sufferings  of  the  patient.  In  sacro-iUac  disease 
the  thigh  may  be  moved  in  all  directions,  ab-  or  adducted,  rotated,  flexed,  or 
extended,  whilst  the  patient  is  lying  on  the  back,  without  any  increase  of 
suffering,  provided  the  side  of  the  pelvis  be  fixed  by  the  Surgeon.  Should 
this  precaution  not  be  taken,  the  movement  impressed  on  the  thigh  vsdll  be 
commimicated  to  the  diseased  articulation,  and  will  necessarily  occasion 
suffering. 

c.  The  signs  connected  with  the  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb  differ  in 
the  two  diseases.  In  hip-disease  there  may  be,  and  usually  is  in  the  advanced 
stages,  considerable  shortening.  This  never  occurs  in  sacro-iUac  disease  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  coxalgia  there  may  be,  as  there  is  throughout  in  sacro-iliac 
disease,  elongation  of  the  limb.  But  there  is  an  important  point  connected 
with  tliis.  The  elongation  in  hip-disease  is  always  appreciable  by  measuring 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  ankle.  In  sacro-iliac 
disease,  however,  the  measurements  between  these  two  points  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  body  exactly  correspond,  the  seat  of  the  elongation  being  situated 
still  higher  Vl^. 

cl.  The  alteration  of  the  level  and  of  the  prominence  of  the  two  anterior 
superior  spines,  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  maybe  confounded  with  that  arising  fi-om 
the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  usually  occurring  in  the  early  stages  of  coxalgia. 
But  here  also  the  diagnosis  may  be  effected  by  observing  that  the  displace- 
ment of  the  bone  in  sacro-iliac  disease  is  permanent,  and  is  not  influenced 
by  position.  The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  in  hip-disease,  giving  rise  to  apparent 
elongation  of  the  limb,  is  dependent  on  a  twist  in  the  lumbar  sjaine,  which 
may  be  rectified  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  using  a  little  mani- 
pulation. The  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  two  ilia,  in  sacro-iliac  disease,  is 
not  modified  by  change  of  position,  or  by  any  movement  that  may  be  impressed 
upon  the  spine. 

^  5.  Disease  of  the  pelvic  hones  may  of  course  occiir  independently  of  any  affec- 
tion of  the  sacro-iUac  articulation ;  and,  when  so  occurring,  it  always  com- 
mences at  a  distance  from  the  joint— the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  or  the  acetabulum,  being  the  usual  seats  of  the  disease.  Wlien  it 
occurs  mthe  first  of  these  two  situations,  the  resulting  abscess  seldom  attains  a 
very  large  size,  and  is  altogether  above  or  below  the  synchondrosis,  the  outline 
of  Avhich  can  be  felt  clear  and  unobscured  by  swelling  of  any  kind.  When  the 
abscesses  are  opened,  the  sinuses  that  result  will  lead  directly  down  to  the  rou^h 
and  carious  bone,  examination  of  which  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature1)f 
the  cases.  In  these  cases,  also,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  length  of  the  limb 
or  in  the  position  of  the  side  of  the  ilium.  ' 

When  the  acetabulum  is  primarily  aftected,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  bo 
greater,  in  consequence  of  tlie  large  size  and  often  intrapclvic  nature  of  the 
abscesses,  and  the  co-cxistence  of  a  certain  amount  of  displacement  or  elonga- 
tion of  tlie  liml).  But  here  the  same  circumstances  that  enable  the  Surgeon^to 
effect  a  diagnosis  in  ordinary  coxalgia— viz.,  the  pain  in  movement  iniutencino- 
the  hip-joijit  merely,  and  the  increased  lenglli  of  limb,  as  determined  on  mea- 
suring from  the  anterior  superior  spines— will  prevent  his  falling  into  error  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  this  disease. 
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Treatment.— With  respect  to  treatment  I  haA^e  but  little  to  say,  and  that  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles  that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  cases  of  carious  diseases  of  the 
spine.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  abscess.  If  the  cure  be 
fortimately  accomplished,  the  patient  will  probably  recover  with  a  limb  that, 
though  weakened,  is  but  little  impaired  in  utility ;  for,  the  sacro-iliac  junction 
being  naturally  a  fixed  joint,  it  matters  little  if  it  become  ankylosed  by  disease. 
Long-continued  rest  in  the  prone  position ;  fixing  the  pelvis,  hip-joint,  and 
thigh  by  means  of  a  large  leather  cap  and  splint,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  limb  from  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  ; 
counter-irritation,  in  the  earlier  stages,  before  suppuration  has  set  in  (after  that 
has  occurred  it  is  worse  than  useless)  ;  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  suitable  tonics,  are  the  means  to  be  employed.  When  abscess  forms,  this 
must  be  opened  in  a  suitable  and  convenient  spot,  when  large  and  chronic  by 
valvular  incision  ;  and  keeping  up  the  powers  of  the  patient  by  ordinary 
dietetic  means  and  medicinal  tonics  are  the  means  that  must  be  employed, 
with  the  view  of  prociu'ing  ankylosis  ;  but  usually,  unfortunately,  with  little 
advantage  beyond  the  mitigation  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation  of  life  for  a 
limited  time.  When  once  suppuration  has  set  in,  our  hopes  of  a  cure  are 
materially  lessened.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  affection  is  inevitably 
fatal  when  it  has  reached  this  stage,  but  certainly  in  the  very  great  majority  of 
instances  it  is  so  ;  the  profuse  discharge  from  the  large  abscesses  connected 
with  it  inducing  hectic,  and  exliausting  the  powers  of  life.  No  operative  inter- 
ference is  admissible. 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

Hip-disease  presents  so  many  points  of  peculiar  and  serious  importance, 
that  it  is  usually,  and  not  improperly,  considered  as  a  distinct  affection,  apart 
from  other  joint-diseases.  Like  all  these  it  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic, 
most  commonly  occurring  in  striimous  subjects  ;  indeed,  I  think  its  connection 
with  scrofula  is  generally  more  distinctly  marked  than  that  of  most  other 
affections  of  the  joints.  It  almost  invariably  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
Out  of  48  consecutive  cases  of  this  disease,  of  which  I  took  notes,  I  find  that  in 
16  only  did  it  take  place  at  or  after  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  of  these,  in  6  cases 
only  it  happened  above  the  age  of  twenty.  The  collected  statistics  of  cases 
appears  to  give  a  very  similar  proportion  ;  thus  it  may  be  considered  essentially 
a  disease  of  childhood  or  early  youth.  It  commonly  comes  on  from  very  slight 
causes  ;  being  usually  attributed  to  over-exertion  in  a  long  walk,  a  sprain  in 
jumping,  a  fall,  or  sitting  in  the  wet. 

Forms  of  the  Disease. — All  the  inflammatoiy  affections  attacking  the 
coxo-fcmoral  articulation  are  usually  confounded  under  the  term  "  Hip- 
Disease  "  or  "  Coxalgia."  This  is  too  general  an  expression  ;  and  we  shall  find 
included  iinder  it  several  distinct  forms  of  disease  that  differ  from  one  anotlier 
in  pathology,  symptoms,  result,  and  treatment.  On  looking  at  the  hip-joint 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  we  find  it  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  parts  ; 
viz.,  the  soft  structures,  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  of  the  tliigh-bone.  Any 
one  of  these  may  be  principally  or  primarily  affected ;  and  we  may  accordingly 
divide  hip-joint  disease  into  tlirce  distinct  forms— Arthritic,  Acetabular,  and 
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Femoral.  This  division  is  not  purely  pathological,  but  is  also  practical,  espe- 
cially in  Its  beaiang  on  the  question  of  excision. 

General  Pathological  Conditions.— Before  proceeding  to  describe  each 
separate  form  of  coxalgia  in  detail,  we  may  consider  briefly  the  six  pathological 
conditions  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  each  vaxiety  of  the  afl'ection— viz., 
Pam,  Attitude,  Suppuration,  Sinuses,  Dislocation,  and  Ankylosis. 

1.  Pam.— The  pain  in  the  hip-joint  disease  varies  greatly  according  to  the 

form  ^yhlch  the  afi-ection  assumes.    In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  it 

IS  at  first  slight,  and,  perhaps,  rather  referrible  to  the  knee  than  to  the  hip  • 

this  is  pai-ticulaiiy  the  case  in  the  femoral  variety,  and  may  be  explained  by 

the  irritation  of  the  articular  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve.    In  the  arthritic 

lorm  it  IS  always  very  acute,  even  intense,  seated  in  the  joint  itself,  and  greatly 

increased  by  any  movement,  however  slight,  of  the  limb.    In  the  acetabalar 

lorm  of  the  disease  the  pain  is  not  at  first  referred  to  the' joint,  but  rather  to 

the  ihac  fossa  or  side  of  the  pelvis  ;  it  afterwards  becomes  severe,  gnawing 

and  deeply  seated  in  the  articulation.    However  slight  the  pain  may  be,  it  is 

always  greatly  increased  by  moving  the  Hmb,  by  pressing  the  surfaces  of  the 

articulation  together,  or  by  abduction.    Hence  the  patient  usually  keeps  the 

oot  raised  and  merely  supported  on  the  point  of  the  toes,  the  knee  and  hip 
being  flexed  and  adducted.  ^ 

2.  Attitude  of  the  limb  is  peculiar,  and  varies  in  difl^erent  stages  of  the 
disease.    In  the  early  stage  the  limb  is  usuaUy  straight,  carried  slightly  for- 
wards, or  perhaps  s.Jmewhat  abducted,  owing  to  the  irritation  and  contraction 
oi  the  capsular  muscles  on  the  anterior  and  outer  aspects  of  the  joint    As  the 
disease  advances  the  limb  becomes  adducted,  so  that  the  knee  is  carried  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  sound  thigh  ;  it  is  also  flexed  and  carried  forwards  in 
advance  of  the  opposite  Kmb,  the  action  of  the  external  rotators  having  become 
interfered  with  by  wasting  and  agglutination,  and  the  limb  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  adductors  and  flexors.    The  length  of  the  limb  varies  greatly 
at  different  periods.    In  estimating  the  length,  we  must  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate between  apparent  and  real  changes.    In  the  early  stages  there  is  often 
SchTl I  T*'°"  *°  '  ^-^iierable  extent,  o^ving  to  the  oblique  position  in 
side  to  be  an  mch  or  two  below  the  level  of  that  on  the  healthy  side.    Often  in 

cad  Iv'r/.  '^^"T^  ^''''^^  shovtenui    All  this  can 

icadily  be  determined  by  measurement  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
pi^cess  0  the  inner  ankle  of  each  side.    Eeal  elongation  is  not"^  commoiX 

^rLm^r    V         '  shortening  comes 

TnC  Z    f  "^^g^'-^*^-     ^-l--tion  of  the  head  of  the  bone.    The  re.tl  short- 
enmg  is  often  apparently  much  increased  by  the  oblique  tilting  of  the  pelvis 
upwards  on  the  affected  side.    The  real  shortening  0/  the  limb  is  often  very 
•easi  y  observable  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees 
bent  at  a  nght  angle,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  knee  on  the  side  afltcted 
does  not  project  so  far  iorwards  as  the  one  on  tlie  healthy  side 
_  3.  Suppuration  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  hii> 
joint,  tliough  in  strumous  subjects  it  more  commonly  occurs  than  not  We 
often  see  the  «7-i/m7/c  variety  of  the  disease  run  its  course  without  suppuration- 
but,  in  the  acetabular  and  femoral,  abscess  always  forma  sooner  or  later    In  the 
acetabular  foi-m,  abscess  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  serious  mischief 
preceding  tlie  other  signs  immediately  to  be  mentioned.     Tlie  abscesses 
usually  form  beliind  tlie  joint,  under  the  gluteal  muscles  ;  they  may  open  in 
this  situation  or  burrow  under  the  fascia  lata,  and  present  on  the  outer  aspect 
ot  the  thigh  below  the  tensor  vagincc  fcmoris.    Sometimes  they  occur  in  front 
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of  the  joint  under  the  pectiaeus ;  and  in  the  acetahuhxr  form  of  the  disease  they 
are  commonly  iiitrapelvic,  forming  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  presenting  ahove  or 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  or  passing  down  hy  the  side  of  tJie  rectxim  or 
through  the  sciatic  notch,  and  then  downwards  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh. 

4.  Sinuses. — An  attentive  examination  of  the  position  and  direction  of  these 
is  of  great  importance  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  osseous  disease. 
There  are  three  situations  in.  which  sinuses  are  met  with,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  point  of  origin  from  the  abscess,  and  the  position  of  the  diseased 
bone  :  hence  it  is  of  importance  to  note  theh-  site  and  direction.  1.  When  the 
sinus  opens  two  or  three  inches  below  and  a  little  in.  front  of  the  great 
trochanter,  about  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscle,  the  disease 
is  almost  invariably  femoral.  2.  When  the  sinus  is  in  the  gluteal  region,  it 
may  indicate  femoral,  but  not  imfrequently  is  dependent  on  petoic  disease  ;  the 
acetabulum,  or  a  portion  of  the  dorsum  ilii,  being  the  part  involved.  3.  The 
sums  may  open  in.  the  pubic  region,  either  above  or  below  Pou.part's  ligament  : 
in  this  situation  it  is  almost  certainly  diagnostic  of  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
especially  the  pubic  aspect  of  the  acetabulum.  When  it  appears  above  the 
ligament,  it  probably  leads  to  intrapelvic  abscess  :  on  the  other  hand,  when  it 
opens  below  Poupart's  ligament,  there  is  generally  disease  of  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  or  ischium. 

The  situation  of  the  sinuses,  as  well  as  their  direction,  will  thus  be  found  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  leading  the  Stirgeon  to  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  osseous  disease  than  he  could  otherwise  form.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  only  by  attention  to  these  circumstances  that  he  is  enabled  in 
many  cases  to  form  an  approximate  opinion  on  these  points  ;  for  the  diseased 
bone  is  often  so  covered  in  by  healthy  osseous  structure,  as  when  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  great  trochanter  is  affected,  or  by  plastic  matter,  that  the  probe  cannot 
touch  it ;  or  the  smus  may  be  so  tortuous  that  a  straight  probe  cannot  follow  its 
windings.    Sayre's  vertebrated  probe  (Fig.  314)  is  very  useful  in  these  cases. 

But  there  is  other  important  information  obtainable  from  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  of  tlie  sinuses.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  probable 
nature  of  the  osseous  disease.  In  femoral  coxalgia,  this  is  almost  invariably 
caries— sometimes  simple,  in  other  cases  tuberculous  ;  hence  those  sinuses  that 
indicate  the  existence  of  primary  disease  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  thigh- 
bone prove  this  to  be  of  a  carious  nature  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  sinuses 
occurring  in  the  pubic  region  and  by  Poupart's  ligament  are  almost  invariably 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  necrosed  bone— necrosis  bemg  the  form  of  disease 
that  affects  the  acetabulum  and  pelvic  bones. 

5.  Dislocation.— In  the  advanced  forms  of  hip-disease,  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  commonly  occurs,  and  may  arise  from  three  causes. 
a.  The  joint  may  be  destroyed  ;  the  capular  Ugament  having  given  way  in 
consequence  of  inflammatory  softening  and  ulceration,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  being  thrown  out  of  the  cavity  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles. 
h.  Caries  and  partial  absolution  of  the  head  of  the  tliigh-bone  may  have  taken 
place,  so  that  it  no  longer  fills  up  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  and,  the  ligaments  being 
at  the  same  time  destroyed,  it  slips  out  on  to  the  dorsum  ilu  (l^ig.  38o}.  c.  a 
fungous  fibro-plastic  mass  may  sprout  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and 
thus  tend  to  push  the  bone  out  of  it  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  so  extruded,  tins 
growth  wiU  completely  fill  the  acetabulum.  i  i  i  , 

Tlie  occurrence  of  dislocation  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  preceded  bj 
the  formation  of  abscess  in  and  around  the  joint ;  but  in  some  instances  it 
happens  in  consequence  apparently  of  the  softening  of  the  ligaments,  tue  neau 
of  the  bone  being  thrown  out  of  the  acetabuhun  without  the  supervention  oi 
abscess  or  any  sign  of  suppm-ation.    In  these  cases  a  false  jomt  may  be  lormet 
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upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  where  the  bone  lodges.    When  it  is  lyim.  in  a  sumui 
rating  cavity  it  wiU  always  be  found  to  be  in  a  carious  state,  and  then  no 
attempt,  or  at  most  an  imperfect  one,  is  made  at  the  construction  of  an  articu 
latiou  aroimd  it. 

Dislocation  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  femoral  variety  of  the  disease,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  acetabulum  is 
filled  with  fibro-plastic 
deposit,  whicli  is  repa- 
rative    material,  de- 
veloped in  those  cases 
in  which  the  lining 
cai-tilaguious  sui-face  of 
the   joint    has  been 
removed,  leaving 
roughened  bone,  wliich 
thus  becomes  covered. 
The  formation  of  this 
material  is  interesting, 
as  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  repair  in  the 
acetabuliun    when  it 
is     only  secondarily 
affected.    In  the  ace- 
tabular form,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the 
bone   is  more  uncer- 
tain.   In  some  cases  it 
is  dislocated  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii  ;  in  other 
instances,  the  head  of 
tlie  bone  is  not  thrown 
out  of   the    cotyloid     „.  , 

Ipelvr'"'"'"^  """^  "l^P^^-'^-^  thigh-bone  to  slip  into 

6  A  nhjlosis  may  occur  either  with  or  without  previous  suppuration  If  thp 
Se  °^  I  thrown  ZTZJSll 

positioi  tak^ice  TtL^T^°' "  more  or  less  fault; 
i^Hthout  supmS;  oLT  T  1  °^  ^"^'^  acetabulum 
of  the  Umi?^  '  '"^^^^"^^^  '''^y  '''''''  ^^-itl^  ^ut  little  shortening 

was  flattened  and  covcre.l  with  spots  of  4fw        1      /    l^g^^^ntum  teres 
so  as  to  tear  with  the  greate    eas      Th  1  "ov  1     '    1 ""''^ 
greatly  thickened,  intcLely  in."  2l,  o^^ir  vL;;:Stm  CM 
dull  orange,  and  covered  by  spots  of  yellow  lymph,  'xhe  ^Zag^tu^^  t^ 
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acetaLulum  appeared  to  be  healthy,  except  just  around  tlie  iuisertion  of  the 
ligamentum  teres,  where  it  was  softer  and  more  gelatinous-looking  than 
normal  for  about  one  to  two  lines.  The  cartilage  incrusting  the  head  of  the 
femur  ajjpeared  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  unaifected. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  through  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur,  the  great  trochanter  was  found  almost  entirely  unossified,  with 
the  exception  of  a  point  in  its  centre,  and  its  connection  to  the  bone  was  weak 
and  easily  torn  asunder.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head  was  completely  ossified  ; 
the  line  of  junction  being  still,  however,  marked  by  a  band  of  bluish  and 
A'ery  hard  cartilage,  which  extended  for  about  tlrree  lines  on  each  side  across 
the  bone.  In  the  centre  of  this,  extending  both  into  the  epiphysis  and  the 
diapliysis,  was  an  ebiunated  portion  of  bone,  yellow,  hard,  dense,  and  com- 
pact, these  peculiarities  being  most  marked  in  the  portion  belonging  to 
tlie  diaphysis.  In  both  parts  this  mass  contrasted  strongly  in  colour  and  in 
consistence  with  the  reddened  cancellous  tissue.  The  incrusting  cartilage, 
though  generally  aj)pearing  healthy  externally,  could  now  be  seen  to  be  a 
good  deal  worm-eaten  internally,  and,  indeed,  destroyed  at  one  or  two  points. 
Where  the  mass  of  hard  bone  came  near  the  siu'face,  the  reflexion  of  the 
synovial  membrane  was  destroyed.  Below  this,  in  the  neck  and  the  upper 
■^axt  of  the  shaft,  the  cancellous  tissue  was  very  lax,  the  walls  being  very  thm, 
and  the  medulla  filling  them  extraordinarily  red.  The  medidla  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medullary  canal,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  tro- 
chanter, was  exceediaigly  red  and  vascular.  Occupying  many  spots  of  the 
cancellous  tissue,  and  also  one  or  two  of  the  reddened  medulla,  were  many 
little  masses  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds,  looking  like  transparent  cartilage,  hard 
and  resisting,  yielding  no  juice,  not  breaking  down  at  all  easilj^  imder  the 
finger,  torn  with  difficulty  by  the  needle,  and  when  torn  showing  great  numbers 
of  nuclei  and  fibres.  They  pervaded  the  whole  bone,  and  were  also  foimd  in 
the  aeetabulmn,  but  in  smaller  numbers.  Some  of  them  could  easily  be  enu- 
cleated where  the  medulla  was  soft,  others  could  only  be  separated  ^^ith  difii- 
culty  from  the  cancellous  bone. 

From  this  account  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  disease  was  tuberculous  ; 
that  it  commenced  in  the  osseous  structures,  chiefly  of  the  femur  ;  and  that  it 
secondarily  implicated  the  soft  articular  structui'es. 

Arthritic  Coxalgia. — The  arthritic  form  of  hip-joint  disease  may  com- 
mence in  any  of  the  soft  structures  of  the  joint  ;  in  the  capsule,  tlie  synovial 
membrane,  the  cartilages,  or  the  round  ligament.  These  are  alone  iDiimarily 
affected,  usually  with  acute  inflanmiation  presenting  the  characters  of  arthiitis 
in  other  joints,  and  the  disease  generally  continues  limited  to  these  structures 
throughout.  Aston  Key  believed  that  the  round  ligament  was  very  frequently 
the  starting-point  of  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  and  other  Surgeons  have 
referred  its  origin  to  each  of  the  other  structures  mentioned.  Without  denying 
the  possibility  of  disease  sometimes  coimnencing  in  the  ligaments,  illustrative 
of  which  we  have  a  beautiful  model  in  the  Museum  of  University  College,  I 
believe  that  it  more  frequently  appears  first  in  the  cartilage  incrusting  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  ;  for,  tliough  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  prove  this,  opportu- 
nities of  dissecting  tliis  form  of  hip-disease  in  its  early  stages  being  very  rare, 
yet  the  symptoms  that  attend  it  so  closely  resemble  those  accompanying  the 
diseases  of  the  articular  cartilage  in  other  joints,  that  it  is  diflicult  not  to  infer 
that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  hip. 

Bymptoms.—ln  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  seized  with  signs  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  joint,  coming  on  rather  rapidly,  and  -with  great 
constitutional  disturbance  and  pyrexia.  The  pain  in  the  joint  in  these  cases  is 
most  excruciating,  accompanied  by  spasms  and  twitchings  of  the  limb,  and 
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marked  by  nocturnal  exacerbations.  The  suffering  is  so  intense,  that  tbe 
patient  cannot  bear  the  slightest  movement  of  the  limb  ;  a  fit  of  coughing, 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  the  shaking  of  the  bed  by  a  person  leaning 
against  it,  will  give  rise  to  the  most  intense  agony  ;  and  in  the.  intervals  of  his 
suffering  the  patient  is  in  constant  fear  of  a  return  of  the  pain,  to  which  he 
looks  forward  \dt\\  much  anxiety.  In  these  cases  the  limb  is  everted,  abducted, 
perfectly  helpless,  and  motionless :  the  nates  \vill  be  found  flattened,  and  there 
is  usually  some  fulness  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  under  the  pectineus 
muscle,  or  to  its  outer  side,  above  the  troclianter.  There  is  also  sometimes 
true  elongation  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  capsiUe  becoming  distended  with 
fluid,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the.bone  downwards.  On  measuring  the  Kmb, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  trae  length,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  two  together, 
and  to  place  the  sound  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  diseased  one ;  unless 
this  be  done,  error  will  very  probably  creep  in,  for,  on  measuring  the  lower 
extremity  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
patella  or  the  inner  ankle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  greater  length  when  adducted 
or  extended  than  when  abducted  or  bent. 

Tn  some  cases  the  distension  of  the  capsule  with  synovial  fluid,  as  the  result 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  joint,  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  its  rupture,  and 
to  the  sudden  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  with 
great  pain  and  much  shortening  ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the 
dislocation  seldom  taking  place  imtiL  after  abscess  has  formed  within  the  joint, 
and  the  articulation  has  been  thus  destroyed. 

Results.— In  this,  the  arthritic  form  of  Irip-disease,  various  terminations  may 
take  place  ;  the  result  depending  greatly  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  affection  is  treated.  In  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  as  the  inflammatory  action  is  subdued,  the  disease  faUs  into 
the  subacute  condition,  and  recovery  gradually  but  very  slowly  takes  place, 
with  a  limb  that  continues  somewhat  stiff  and  partially  ankylosed,  as  well  as 
wasted  and  somewhat  shortened  from  disuse.  Sometimes  complete  ankylosis 
occurs  without  the  previous  formation  of  abscess.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
however,  abscess  forms,  and  then  the  patient  may  either  be  worn  out  by  the 
continued  irritation  of  diseased  bone,  or  by  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge  ; 
or,  great  shortening  taking  place  either  by  the  absorption  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  or  its  dislocation  out  of  the  acetabulum,  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  may 
ultimately  contract,  the  carious  portions  of  bone  exfoliate,  and  the  sinuses  close 
after  years  of  suffering.  In  the  most  favourable  cu'cumstauces,  when  once 
the  joint  has  been  acutely  inflamed,  a  year  or  two  will  elapse  before  the  patient 
can  use  his  limb  with  any  degree  of  security.  The  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  m  a  great  measure  on  preventing  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  If 
the  constitution  be  very  stiaimous,  this  can  rarely  be  done  ;  but,  if  it  be  toler- 
ably healthy,  the  disease  may  be  prevented  from  passing  on  to  tliis  stage,  and 
then  the  patient  may  recover  with  an  useful  thougli  somewhat  stiff"  and  crippled 
limb.  If  suppuration  occur,  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  adult  patient  recovers, 
hectic  and  exhaustion  speedily  canying  him  ofl'.  The  lives  of  children  may,' 
however,  be  saved  even  in  these  circumstances  ;  but  they  will  be  left  perma- 
nently lamed. 

Acetabular  Coxaloia.— In  the  acetabular  form,  the  disease  originates  in 
the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  articulation  and  head  of  the  thigh-bone  are  only 
secondarily  involved.  The  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones  has  more  of  the  character 
of  necrosis  tlian  of  caries;  but  the  two  morbid  conditions  are  in  many  cases 
co-existent,  the  acetabuhim  being  carious,  whilst  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  are  necroseil.    The  soft  articular  structures  speedily  become  disor- 
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ganisecl;  the  cartilage  incnifsting  the  head  of  the  thigh-hone  is  ahsorhed  ;  the 
femoral  head  itself  becomes  eroded  rather  than  carious ;  hut  the  disease  does 
not  extend  into  the  neck  or  trochanters.  This  form  of  hip-joint  disease  is 
more  common  in  adults  than  any  other  variety. 

The  Symptoms  are  usually  obscure  in  the  early  stages,  but  become  very 
unequivocal  as  the  disease  advances.  There  is  pain  around  the  hip  rather  than 
in  the  joint  itself ;  this,  however,  becomes  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  patient 
cannot  bear  on  the  limb,  but  no  alteration  takes  place  in  its  length,  although 
it  becomes  greatly  wasted.  Abscess  invariably  forms,  perhaps  at  first  A-rithin 
the  pelvic  cavity ;  but  it  soon  presents  externally.  Sometimes  it  passes  down 
by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  or  through  the  sciatic  notch  to  the  gluteal  region  ; 
but  generally  it  points  near  the  pulses,  under  Poupart's  ligament.  Hectic 
comes  on  ;  the  sufferings  are  grently  increased ;  and  death  from  exhaustion 
speedily  ensues  in  this,  vs^hich  is  by  far  the  most  fatal  form  of  hip-disease.  In 
cases  of  this  form,  dislocation,  though  it  is  met  with  now  and  then,  rarely  takes 
place.  Sometimes,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  acetabulum  is  so  extensive 
that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  penetrates  it,  and  passes  into  the  pelvic  cavity. 
Dislocation  is  most  frequent  when  the  disease  has  destroyed  the  head  of  the 
bone  ;  so  that,  the  head  being  no  longer  present,  no  impediment  is  offered  to 
the  action  of  the  muscles  around  the  joint,  and  the  bone  at  length  slips  from 
its  position  in  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 

Femoral  Coxalgia. — In  the  femoral  form  of  coxalgia,  the  morbid  action 
commences  in  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  progress  of  this 
variety  of  coxalgia  is  very  insidious  ;  its  symptoms  are  by  no  means  prominent ; 
it  generally  occurs  in  young  children,  and  is  usually,  I  believe,  of  tubercular 
origin.  In  it  the  yellow,  somewhat  soft,  friable  matter  fills  up  the  cancelli  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  resembling,  and  indeed  being  identical 
with,  tubercular  deposit  in  other  organs.  This  form  of  coxalgia  is  accompanied 
inevitably  by  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  soft  parts  aroimd  the  joint, 
commonly  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  in  the  gluteal  region ;  the  articular 
surfaces  are  eventually  destroyed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  carious  and 
is  displaced,  leading  to  shortening  and  distortion  of  the  limb ;  the  disease  very 
generally  terminates  in  death  from  exhaustion  and  hectic. 

Stjmptovis.— The  disease  usually  commences  very  insidiously.    It  assumes  a 
subacute  character,  and  is  chiefly  met  with  in  young  children.    The  first  symp- 
tom that  usually  attracts  attention  is,  that  the  child  limps  and  walks  in  a 
peculiar  shuffling,  hopping  manner  ;  he  does  not  stand  firmly  upon  both  feet, 
but  rests  on  the  toes  of  the  aft'ected  limb,  the  knee  of  which  is  bent.    The  limb 
will  be  seen  to  be  everted,  somewhat  abducted,  slightly  flexed  upon  the  thigh, 
with  the  knee  partly  bent,  and  apparently  shorter  than  the  other.  This 
shortening,  however,  is  apparent,  and  not  real  ;  ibr  on  laying  the  child  on  its 
back,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely ;  the  anterior  superior 
spine  on  the  affected  side  being  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  the  sound 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  somewhat  forwards.    Measurement  of  tlie 
limb  from  this  point  to  the  ankle  will  show  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  its 
length.    The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  of  very  early  occurrence  in 
diseased  hip,  is  owing  to  the  child  lifting  the  foot  ofl'  the  ground  in  order  to 
avoid  pressure  on  it  in  walking  or  running  ;  and  in  doing  this  he  is  obliged 
to  raise,  not  only  the  limb,  but  the  corresponding  side  of  the  pelvis.  This 
apparent  shortening  will  commonly  give  place,  after  keeping  the  child  in  bed 
for  a  few  days,  to  a  simulated  elongation  of  the  limb  ;  the  jielvis  on  the 
affected  side  descending  below  its  natural  level.     At  the  same  time  that 
these  symptoms  are  noticed,  the  child  usually  complains  of  pain  in  tlie  hip, 
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especially  on  pressing  over  the  pectineus  muscle,  or  behind  the  trochanter  • 
this  is  increased  by  standing,  walking,  or  any  attempt  to  bear  upon  the 
joint ;  abduction  also,  and  rotation  of  the  limb  outwards,  are  particularly 
painful,  and  any  concussion  of  it,  as  by  striking  the  heel  or  knee,  will 
greatly  increase  the  suffering.    At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patient  wiU 
often  refer  to  the  knee  rather  than  the  hip  as  the  seat  of  pain,  and  a  careless 
Surgeon  might  be  misled  and  treat  the  wrong  joint ;  the  more  so,  as  there 
IS  not  unfrequently  a  good  deal  of  cntaueous  sensibility  about  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee-joint.    This  pain  appears  to  be  seated  in  the  obturator  nerve  • 
the  articular  branch  of  which,  sent  to  the  hip-joint,  becoming  implicated  in 
the  disease,  communicates  a  radiating  pain  that  is  felt  at  the  extremity  of  the 
long  descending  branch  ^vhich  is  distributed  to  the  knee.    On  turning  the 
child  upon  Its  face  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  nates  are  somewhat  flat- 
tened, the  fold  being  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  female 
the  vulva  on  the  affected  side  will  be  seen  to  be  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  on 
the  sound  one. 

As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  may  form  at  any  part  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  jomt.  They  most  commonly  occur  under  the  glutei  muscles:  but 
sometmies  at  the  anterior  part,  imder  the  pectineus  muscle.  When  in  this 
situation  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  very  severe  suffering  down  the  inner 
siae  ot  the  thigh  by  exercising  pressure  upon  the  obturator  nerve,  which 
may  sometimes  become  tightly  stretched  over  the  subjacent  cyst  of  the  abscess. 
It  IS  about  this  period  that  true  shortening  of  the  limb  takes  place,  which  at 
the  same  time  becomes  abducted  and  inverted,  thus  assuming  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  it  presented  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  clitferent  positions  mto  which  the  limb  faUs  in  the  two  stages  of  the 
complamt  are  evidently  due  to  alterations  in  the  muscular  action  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  In  the  early  stage,  the  strong  external  rotators,  which  are 
m  close  relation  with  the  ,  c 

joint,  become  irritated  by 
the  extension  of  inflam- 
matory action  to  them,  or 
by  the  pressure  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  the 
distended  capsule ;  and 
hence,  these  being  caUed 
into  increased  action,  the 
limb  is  everted,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  slightly 
flexed  and  abducted  by 
the  irritation  to  which  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  are  sub- 
jected. As  the  disease 
advances,  these  muscles 
become  wasted,  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  absorp-  Ho^.'^  oT  ^gwlono 
tion,  or  disintegration,  by 
the  formation  of  abscesses 

The  .h„*m„g  of  the  LmI  may  ame,  i,,  v»j  »l,;„m.  case..,  fr„„,  g,„e^i 
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atrophy  of  tlie  memljer,  consequent  upon  disuse ;  and  this,  no  douLt,  in  all 
instances  after  a  time  influences  its  condition.  Most  commonly,  howevei-, 
shortening  occurs  from  ahsorption  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  is  usually 
at  the  same  time  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  In  these  cases, 
the  remains  of  the  dislocated  head  can  he  felt  through  the  thin  and  weakened 
muscles  in  its  new  situation,  and  in  other  instances  may  be  found  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cavity  in  a  carious  state  (Fig.  386). 

Prognosis  of  Hip- Joint-Disease. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  diseased 
hip  must  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view — 1,  as  concerns  the  Life  of  the 
Patient ;  2,  as  to  the  Utility  of  the  Limb  that  will  be  left. 

1.  ii/e.— Disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  of  the  contiguous  osseous  structures, 
is  dangerous  to  life  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  suppuration  ;  and  this  is  dependent  partly  on  the  patient's  constitution, 
but  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  degree,  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  osseous 
disease.  In  the  arthritic  form  of  coxalgia,  suppuration  is  often  prevented  by 
rest  and  ajjpropriate  treatment ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  will 
usually  recover.  If  suppuration  take  place  in  cases  of  this  Idnd,  recover}' 
need  not  be  despaired  of ;  but  convalescence  will  be  greatly  protracted.  In 
such  cases  much  will  depend  on  the  -[jatient's  constitution.  If  that  be  highly 
scrofulous,  tuberculisation  in  other  organs,  more  particularly  in  the  lungs  or 
spine,  may  very  probably  take  place,  and  destroy  life. 

When  the  bones  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  and  that  surround 
the  hip-joint  are  diseased,  the  case  at  once  assumes  a  much  graver  aspect. 
Some  Surgeons  are  of  opinion  that  if  caries  exist  the  patient  must  die.  In 
this  doctrine  I  cannot  concur.  I  believe  that  much  will  depend  on  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  caries,  and  on  the  question  whether  it  be  primary 
and  tuberculous,  or  secondary  to  disease  of  the  soft  joint-structures.  lu  the 
latter  case  the  head  of  the  bone,  denuded  of  its  incrusting  cartilage,  softened 
and  carious  upon  the  surface,  may  be  thrown  on  to  the  dorsum  iUi ;  profuse 
and  long-continued  suppuration  Avill  ensue,  yet,  under  good  and  careful 
management,  and  without  operation,  I  have  in  some  instances  seen  recovery 
take  place. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  primarily /emoraZ,  and  dependent  upon 
tuberculosis  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  prognosis,  if  the  case  be  not 
subjected  to  operation,  is  very  unfavourable.  Here  we  have  a  form  of  caries 
in  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  spontaneous  cure ;  and  the  patient  will  be 
worn  out  by  hectic,  induced  by  the  long-continued  and  irremediable  suppu- 
ration resulting  from  the  irritatioa  excited  by  the  dislocated  and  carious 
femoral  head  in  the  gluteal  region. 

The  condition  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  one  that  more  materially  than  any  one 
other  circumstance  influences  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  coxalgia.  When  the 
acetabulum  alone  of  these  bones  is  affected,  the  prognosis  will  turn  upon 
whether  this  acetabular  disease  be  primary  or  secondary.  If  it  be  'primary, 
intrapelvic  abscess  will  probably  form,  pointing  above  Poupart's  ligament ; 
and  whether  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  be  dislocated  or  not,  I  believe  that 
death  must  necessarily  ensue,  unless  the  diseased  osseous  structures  be  excised. 
If  it  be  secomlary  to  disease  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  which  the 
primary  mischief  has  developed,  the  condition  of  the  acetabulum  need  not 
seriously  affect  the  prognosis.  In  these  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes 
dislocated,  and  this  very  displacement  is  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  the 
disease  in  the  acetabulum.  The  surface  of  this  cavity,  which  is  roughened, 
and  deprived  of  its  incrUsting  cartilage,  speedily  becomes  covered  by  plastic 
exudation.    This  undergoes  libroid  transformation;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
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sTiort  time  the-  Whole  cavity  becomes  filled  up  by  a  dense  eb.stic  fil,.  ■^ 
When,  the  morbid  action  extends  to  the  osseous  structures  around  tK« 

vc  jjcivxc  uibease  as  tnis,  natural  means  are  quite  unable  tn  ^ffor-f  ^ 

and  defended  H„i,  wSlt    4  "p     e^sToT  1"" 

■n-ere  bv  the  ilio-femopil  ,    ,  '  P"'""'  ™spraded  as  it 

some  extent  upon  the  trenfmPiii-  o.i.  /  i    ,   .  disease,  and  to 

the  coxalgia  is'  a..^t::XT:^:S^  ^hL  nTtV^'  T 

naore  or  less  complete  'form  wif/ uS;  t         and  Tf  te  V"^^^^  ^ 

kept  in  the  straight  position,  a  sufficiently  useM  iimb  wHll        I  Tv  \T 

shor  ened  and  possessing  free  compensaLg  n^ovement  L  th^^^^^ 

enablmg  the  patient  to  smng  it  with  facih>v  n«T7    ii       t.         ^^"^  '1'"'"' 

taken  place,  and  the  head  of  thl  iIT  1    ^  ,        "  ^"PP^u'ation  have 

xnistake  that  not  unfr^  iL  fyll"^       '^'^7  T'^^^^  ^ 

position  of  the  limb,  the^blitLi^  of  the  fdd  of  T,        T  ^'"^^ 

tation  of  the  pain  to  one  joint  wilf  u,',n     °^  ^^^'^ 

falling  into  this  error.    WitSa     of  T  ^'''^'''^ 

confound  hip-disease,  in  conse;t:  ;    {  the'^lT  1^ 

commonly  referred  to  the  fomer  joint  -  hPrrtl^  T  .  ''"'^^  '^''^S^s  being 

disease  about  the  knee  and  the  .  °^  ^ 

Lip  that  have  already  been  no  ieenm''  '^^'^^^^  the 

true  seat  of  the  allitioT  *°  ^^^^^^^^ 

neuralgic  tenderness  in  the  hip  occxsiZ  !  ''^^'^"^"P'^ned  by 

of  the  limb  with  pain  and  ^1^1  t!Z  '^''"^-^^'-^^ 

spinal  airection,  the  superficial  natm-e  o   the  m  n  and^ll     1  ""'""^ 

ot  suffering  when  the  joint  is  firmly  cor    ,e3  ^  ,  " 

n^ht,  will  indicate  the  true  nature  "^f  t  e  a^^^^^^      "i^"  '^''"''""'^ 

ally,  tliough  rarely,  form  in  the  vicinity  of  fir        -.f  "'''^ 

diseased.    Should   his  take  plL  r^^!Lls  ?  ^'^''^'^  J"'"'^ 

lation  under  the  pectineus  mSe  itTnlv  bv  S  '  '-^'''i-- 

.erve,  occasion  pain  in  the  tl  3   n 7^  e' as  "^"'^  fhe  obturator 

articulation  is  affected;  here,  however,       '  .i,  oT^f 

postenor  and'outer  p.,  the  absence  ^f  all  oS^i       /  ,f  J j^^ i^J 
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the  other  signs  of  the  true  hip-disease,  will  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  effected. 
The  diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease  has  been  described  at  p.  250. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  disease  of  the  hip  must  be  conducted  wth 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  disease,  the  acuteness  of  the  attack,  ind  the 
severity  of  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.  In  all  cases,  thlf  affection 
must  be  managed  in  accordance  with  those  general  principles  that  -w^  v,^  us  m 
the  treatment  of  iniiamed  joints. 

It  is  of  especial  importance  to  adopt  early  measures.  If  we  wish  .  -orevent 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  dislocation,  or  ankylosis,  the  child  mu^^  on  the 
supervention  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  impending  mischief  about  the  joint^ 
be  put  under  proper  constitutional  treatment,  and  complete  rest  of  the  iimb 
must  be  secured  by  a  well-fitting  leather  spUnt.  By  early  attention,  a  cure 
may  be  effected  ;  whereas,  if  the  case  be  neglected  in  its  first  stages,  the  utmost 
the  Surgeon  can  do  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient;  the  Hmb  invariably 
falling  into  a  shortened,  withered,  and  distorted  condition. 

When  the  disease  is  of  the  acute  Arthritic  kind,  the  patient  must  of  course 
be  kept  in  bed,  and  absolutely  at  rest,  and  be  treated  with  calomel  and  opiuni 
freely  administered,  having  a  fuU  dose  of  an  opiate  at  night,  m  order  to  prevent 
the  painful  startings  of  the  limb.    The  inflamed  joint  must  be  comfortably 
arranged  upon  pHlows,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  as  easy  a  position  as  possible  ;  and 
great  relief  will  be  afforded  to  the  patient  by  the  application  of  hot  poppy- 
fbinentations.  But  no  treatment  ^N-iU  be  of  the  slightest  avail,  unless  we  adhere 
rigidly  to  that  principle  which  is  paramount  in  the  management  of  aU  acutely 
inflamed  joints— absolute  rest.    In  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  there  are  two 
methods  of  securing  this  :  1,  by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  Imib ; 
2,  by  the  long  splint.    Of  the  two  methods,  that  by  a  weight  is  the  best,  as  it 
enables  the  Surgeon  to  make  any  necessary  appUcation  to  the  hip  without 
disturbing  the  apparatus.    In  applying  extension  by  means  of  a  weight,  tne 
following  plan  should  be  adopted  (Fig.  388).    The  patient  is  placed  on  a  hard 
mattress.  The  pelvis  and  body  are  fixed  to  the  bed  by  means  of  broad  ielt  straps 


Fig.  888 


-Apparatus  for  Extension  by  Weights  in  Hip-joint  Disease. 


and  buckles.  A  leather  ankle-strap  is  then  placed  round  the  oot  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  and  a  padded  belt  above  the  knee.  From  the  -j^^s  of  each  ol 
?hl  straps  are  carried  to  a  point  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  t^e J^oo,  .he 
they  are  attached  to  a  transverse  iron  rod,  our  ^^^^^-^^  1°"/;  J,  ^'^^^f  if  ^ 
coA  suspending  the  weight  passes  over  a  pulley-frame  fixed  o  h<^J-^«f 
bed.  The  weight  applied  should  be  from  two  to  three  pounds  m  children  up 
to  6  years  of  age  ;  four  pounds  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  ;  five  or  s,x  pounds 
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ii-om  10  to  30  If  the  long  splint  be  used,  it  must  be  appHed  as  for  fractured 
high,  but  without  the  perineal  band.  When  the  inflanunatory  actimr  ha 
been  somewhat  subdued,  the  joint  may  be  conveniently  fixed  by  means  of  a 
leathersphntorthestarched  bandage.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  starched  bandac^e 
as  bemg  more  easily  appHed,  and  forming  a  better  fitting  andmore  secure  casing 
to  the  hmb.  In  applying  it,  the  limb  should  be  bandaged  from  the  toes 
upwarc%  and  weU  padded  about  the  knee  with  cotton  wadcUng,  and  the 
bandag?  should  be  carried  in  repeated  turns  round  the  hip  and  body  in  the 
orm  of  a  spica  •  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  hip  it  should  be  strengthened  with 

Jl^Tf,^^    rf}""""^^.''^  ^^^ffi^iently  long  to  extend  down  the 

hole  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  below  the  knee,  so  as  to  support  that  joint 
also.  I  IS  of  much  importance  to  do  this,  as  otherwise  the  hip  cannot  be  kept 
immovable.  In  applying  this,  or  any  other  apparatus,  in  the  more  acute  form 
ol  the  disease,  the  patient  will  commonly  require  to  have  chloroform  adminis- 
tered, as  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  necessary  movements  would  otherwise  be 
00  severe  to  be  borne.    After  the  starched  bandage  has  weU  set,  a  trap  may  be 

make  applications ;  and  the  permeal  aspect  of  the  apparatus  mifst  be  well  liried 
and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  injuriously  soiled.  In 
thi.  way  the  hmb  may  be  immovably  fixed  in  a  proper  position  by  a  light 
and  firm  apparatus,  which  will  seldom  require  to  be  changed  din-ing  the 
treatment  of  the  case.  o       ^^^o  ^^^^ 

nertr  J  ^f'T""'  '^^^  "^'^f^^  extending  apparatus  for  hip-joint  disease,  at  any 
vented  bv'?  "^''f'^"^'''''^'^  earHest  to  that  of  abscess,  has  heen  hi 
Z  f  h^i  '^^''^^^  °^  this  apparatus,  extension  is  made 

irom  the  knee,  and  counter-extension  from  the  pelvis,  the  apparatus  being 


Fig.  389.-Sayre's  Extending  Apparatus  for  Hip-joint  Disease, 
lengthened  by  a  rack  and  pinion  on  the  outer  bar.    It  prevents  the  r^.n...; 
of  confinement  to  bed,  and  keeps  the  limb  in  a  straight  /oX  ^ 

^rI!7:t^7t:Z^JT;  ''T'-'  ^^^'^-^on,  or  has  been 
Hue  of  tr..trn.L  Z^^^^^^^^  active 
immobility,  by  means  S  ftp         i     t'    i  ''''^  """"^  P^^^ct 

reusable  ;\co^-  inctiot  with  2"  ^ 

more  particularly    irc'isUclsu^^^  f  -""^--^tants 

the  issues  may  readily  be  IpVidti  ^mit  advantage; 

the  trochanter;  and  at  t^e  fcem  t  S 7  f "         '  "  apparatus  behind 

At  the  same  time,  a  coi'  se  Jm  c  ^ntl  dZ^^  tlie  pectineus  muscle, 

he  found  most  adlantageous!'  ^o^^:^:tZJ^Z:a  T""''  ^"l 
mercuiy  and  chalf,  two  grains  of  carbona'te  ifl       a  d  th  ee  0?  f  f 
with  or  without  half  a  grain  of  quinine  mnv      1 1        .      f    ^  I'liubarb, 
For  adults,  the  bicldoridl  of  merc^    1  Zw  ' 
will  be  found  most  useful.    This  Irative  pku  ;us^^t"'^3^ 

a  sufficient  length  of  time;  and,  as  the  symptoU  0  lamnS^^ 

«Kle,  and  those  of  strumous  disease  manifest  themselve  Z e  ^^^^^^^ 
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cod-liver  oil,  with  tlie  iodide  of  potassium  or  ol"  iron,  may  be  advantageously 
substituted. 

During  the  whole  of  the  treatment,  the  general  health  requires  careful 
supervision.  The  diet  must  be  attended  to,  and  should  be  as  nutritious  as 
possible  ;  the  state  of  the  bowels  regulated  ;  the  skin  kept  in  good  action  with 
a  flesh-brush  ;  and  the  patient  should  reside  in  well-ventilated  apartments. 
It  will  very  generally  be  found  that  the  Hver  is  peculiarly  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  in  this  disease,  the  patient  becoming  jaundiced  and  feverisli ;  this  com- 
plication must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  As  the  health  improves,  a 
change  to  the  seaside  mil  be  attended  with  great  advantage  ;  and  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  move  about  on  crutches^  having  the  foot  suspended  in  a 
sling,  as  in.  the  case  of  fractured  thigh.  In  such  circumstances,  the  best  result 
that  can  usually  be  looked  for  is  a  stiff  joint ;  but,  even  if  this  form,  the 
patient's  condition  will  be  far  from  unfavourable,  for  the  want  of  movement  in 
the  hip  becomes  counterbalanced  by  the  greatly  increased  mobility  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  enabling  the  patient  freely  to  rotate  the  pelvis. 

As  abscesses  form,  they  should  be  opened  early  ;  no  good  results  from 
delaying  to  give  exit  to  the  pus,  which  only  spreads  more  widely,  disorgan- 
ising the  soft  structures.  Means  should  be  taken,  by  tonic  remedies  and 
nourishing  food,  to  keep  off  hectic.  If  dislocation  have  taken  place,  and 
the  limb  consequently  have  become  a  good  deal  shortened  or  deformed, 
being  perhaps  adducted  and  inverted  so  far  as  to  be  t-n-isted  over  the  other, 
or  drawn  up  upon  the  abdomen,  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  deformity 
by  putting  the  patient  under  chloroform,  bringing  down  the  limb,  and  fixing, 
it  in  a  starched  bandage.  Ankylosis  in  a  good  position  may  thus  be  some- 
times obtained,  and  the  patient's  condition  be  greatly  improved.  It  is  a 
question  whether  an  attempt  at  reduction  shotdd  be  made  in  these  cases  of 
consecutive  dislocation,  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  it  would  prove  permanently 
successful,  the  acetabulum  being  either  filled  up  with  fibrous  matter,  or  the 
head  of  the  bone  so  diseased  and  lessened  iu  size,  that  it  would  not  remain 
in  its  cavity  when  put  back.  Occasionally,  hoAvever,  reduction  may  be 
successfully  effected.  In  a  woman  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital,  "ndth 
spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  hip  of  about  a  month's  duration,  reduction  was 
effected  by  means  of  the  pulleys,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  replaced  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  where  it  remained  for  some  weeks;  becoming,  however, 
displaced  again  in  consequence  of  its  being  necessary  to  remove  a  bandage 
that  was  applied,  as  she  became  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
and  could  not  bear  its  pressure.  If  ankylosis  be  likely  to  occur,  the  Surgeon 
must  endeavour  to  secure  it  with  the  limb  in  a  straight  position  ;  otherwise 
great  inconvenience  to  the  patient  may  result,  especially  if  it  occur  in  the 
position  represented  in  Fig.  395.  After  a  stiff  joint  has  formed,  the  mobility  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  more  particularly  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation,  will 
be  found  to  be  greatly  increased  :  so  that  at  last  the  patient  vnW.  walk  with  little 
inconvenience,  rotating  the  pelvis  on  them.  If  the  ankylosis  be  not  osseous, 
but  the  result  of  tlie  arthritic  form  of  the  disease,  and  especially  if  the  head  of 
the  bone  be  still  in  the  acetabulum,  the  limb  may  be  straightened  by  forcible 
extension  and  rotation  under  chloroform,  and  the  heel  thus  brought  to  the 
ground. 

Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone  and  of  the  Hip-joint. — 
White  of  Manchester,  in  1769,  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  Anthony  Wliite, 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  1821,  was  the  first  to  perform,  exci.<<ion  of  the 
head  of  the  femur.  This  he  did  un  a  boy  eight  years  old,  who  had  had  disease 
of  the  hip-joint  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  whona  the  carious  head  of  the 
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thigh-Lone  rested  on  the  dorsum  ilii.    White  remnvp,!  fi,    1  i 

pubbshed  an  essav  on  the  suhiect     S.-tTpp  th.         !     '       '  ' 
"usson  in  iqd^  d  I      i        .J^^'^'    ^^^^^       oj^eration  was  revived  by  Per- 

ankylosed,  thon-h  useful  nnri  J/  iT  i  1  .  '''''''^  or  even  completely 
l^one  not  ha^^J  0  cm   d      n  ^^^^  ^  - oration  of  the  head  of  the 

needed.  ^  ^^^s^  iZ:L^^:si\^ti:  Tc:fT " 

case  that  seemed  to  me  to  justify  such  a  procedure      '  ^  ''''' 

tone  is  the  par    ctlfly  al  etdTri^  tb  M^^e  head  of  the 

tual],  .nder'propertycLt^dCw^^^^^  ^^/^  — 

HI  such  cases  is  alwavs  sn  far  i-t,..^,  i  /  treatment.    But  the  recovery 

and  often  of  but  .Slity      HS^o  lif  H^f     ''''  "^^^^  ^^'^^^P^^^ 

and  of  confinement  to  bed  and  nffp,  o  l  \     '         ^"^^'^  °^  suffering 

unfortunate  patient  1  ft  e  ;ntuau!  "  ^^-^^^^^e,  we  find  th^ 

of  from  two  to  four  inZTZ^d  Z   '^^  'T  -  shortened  to  the  extent 

seamed  with  cicatrice  ;  Te  rem  ns  flT   '  ^'"^    T'''''''^  ^^^^^^"^ 
hone  being  dislocated  from  fhT       i   ,  ''^'P''''  epiphysis  of  the  thigh- 

extended,  nor  can  the  sole  0  tl^  Zt^^l  .°  'T°'*  ''^^  ^^'^  ^^^^ot  be 

the  leg  is  to  a  certain  e.  tl     eM  in  .r  ^^^'^ ' 

kind  of  paddle  to  push  him  elf  f  wi  J  r  P^'^^"*  ^^^^"^     ^«  ^ 

In  tliese  cases  it  ia  inteSn.  „^   '       f  1^°"^*  of  the  toes. 

loBs  of  aU  abduction  and  rot   f'^^  I-w  nature  compensates  for  the 

-creased  degx.ee  of  mobm  J  0   L  Z^^v  ^^^^  ^'^'^^^  ^'-"-^7 

talking,  swings  the  pelvis  from  these  nM  .^  '  '^"^  P'-^^i^"*'  iu 

the  loss  of  the  natural  m^^^Ct      r      "  f"''  '^^"'^^  for 
But  though  recovery  tako^t  1  '^oxo-lemoral  articulation. 

lew  instances  the  patient's  constitution  J'^^P"''^^'""'  some  and  not  a 

posed  upon  it,  and  fatal  hec^  eveZn^  '  ""'^''"^  *°  ^1^™"  im- 
consecpience  of  the  wasting  at^  eT  i.  i^^.  B"pemnes.  This  is  the  dire  t 
discharge  of  pus  from  masses  0  ca  "of  n  "'"T  1°'  long-continued 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  elin.inated  W  '  ?  or 
ia  such  cases  as  these  that  c21  five  s  "^^^^^^^  '''''' - 

save  the  patient's  life  by  the  removal  I?  the  !7  T  ""'^  ^^^eayoiirs  to 
discharge  which  Ls  wasting  it  avX    tL  nV  '"'^^^        keeps  up  the 

tytbe  removal  of  disease!  bonr\/ttt  ^   Je^r  T'^^  ^° 

"inc.  leasou-tlic  preservation  of 
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life  from  hectic-that  the  Surgeon  amputates  in  an  f -"-J-^^/ ^^/"^^^ 
rating  disorganisation  of  the  t^'into  L  f— 

of  the  hip-jomt  as  -^^^^fl^f'^Jl^^^  diseased  osseous  structures 

of  saving  the  patient's  life-^az.  the  excision  oi 

-andhlame  others  for  performing  an  °P--  ^.^^^  J^^^^^^^  declared 
numerous  patients  affected  hy  a  disease  which  they  themselves  na 

to  "be  incurable.  ^  o       „f       rl^^Pase  that  is  most  amenahle  to 

^fr?!  ZTZ  0?  "e.,  of  Hp-Join.  ..e.e. 

„a  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  a  =°l'Pr''"^XSi^^^^  65°^  ^  fibro-^^^^^^^  ^.atter 
The  pelvi«  hones  are  somd  ;  *f  ^  f„Mv  ^  and 

of  a  Vative  «  '^-^^  po^^^^^  ^11  In^al  re^on  ^re  thinned 
noerosed  a.       I'P;^^^^  jTcL"^^^^^       .trophied,  and  addncted  In 

and  wasted  ;  the  limo  is  ulclu     y  „erish  if  left  to  the  unaided 

such  cases  as  these,  the  patient  ^^'^  ^jf  ^^^^^^/J^^^^^  be  ^^dth  a 

and   in   no  way  in- 
creases    the  already 
existing  shortening,  as 
it  is  limited  to  that 
portion    of  diseased 
hone  which  is  already 
lying  above  and  be- 
liind  the  acetabulum, 
and  which  is  affected 
incurable  caries 
too  extensive  and 
deep-seated  a  character 
to     disintegrate  and 
crumble  away  in  the 
dischai-ges,  so  that  a 
natural  cure  without 
operation  coidd  take  place. 
^  In  the  Acetabular  Pelvic  fonn  of  coxalgia,  the 

.ncheclced  by  operation.    ^^^^  f  t^^^  the 

acetabulum-such  as  the  ischium,  the  ^^'^  J^^^  ^^^^^  ,f  necrosis ;  that  cavity 
ramus  of  the  pubes  and  the  dorsum  still  lying  in 

becomes  perforated  (Fig.  390)  ;  „t  ro  j.en^  and  carious,  as 

it,  becomes  denuded  of  its  cartilag"ious  nvestment  ro  g  ^  ^^.^^^  ^^^.^^^ 
is  well  seen  in  the  annexed  drawmg  (Fig-  391),  taken 
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Fie  391.- Carious  Head  of 
Thigh-bono  in  Acetabular 
Coxalgia. 
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JvLo  died  of  this  form  of  the  disease ;  or  it  maj  be  dislocated  in  a  carious  state  on 
to  the  dorsum  ihi.  Large  abscesses,  intra-  as  well  as  extra-pelvic,  form  ancl  the 
patien  d.es  worn  out  by  hectic  ;  the  natural  efforts  of  the  part  being'  nlireJy 
unavailing  to  separate  and  to  eliminate  such  large  necrosed  masses  deep  y 
lying,  and  covered  m  by  the  upper  end  of  the  thi<.h-bone  ^  ^ 

Removal  of  Diseased  Acetabulum  and  Pelvic  Bones.-Vntil  a  verv  recent 

pCtions  Ttr  'T'  1  ^-g^  ~  alZec"  ed 

To  H    7  '""'^  '-^^etabular  disease  of  the  hip-joint  was 

a  cordingly  allowed  to  run  its  l^ital  course  unchecked.    Hancock  wa  the  firs 

thef  tTetei^^^^^^^^^  f  ''T''  °'  '^'^^  ^^^^^^^ 
men  the  opeiation  has  been  done  several  times  by  others.    In  no  case  has 

l^f:L\TseT:r'  ^^""^  '^^^  removed  .^tL  good  result  th^  L  a 
whom  I  ZovpTtT.         ''"^  1  ^"^"^^        T^^eed,  and  from 

the  p"be  Tnd  V  "   °f  ^^e  thigh-bone,  the  acetabulum,  the  rami  of 

dorsC  m     ThL    ^     ^'T'  '        '"'^  i^^J^"'        part  of  the 

st.lTf  T      ^^^P^^^^^t'  ^^^^n  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  was  n  the  last 

that  it  was  necessai-v  to         T        .i,  operation,  she  was  so  exhausted 

she  w^  LT    t7     J     f  operating-table  for  some  hours  before 

V   ease.    Constitutionally,  she  was 

in  perfect  health,  and  has  con- 
tinued so  up  to  the  present  time, 

about  fourteen  years  since  the  ope- 
ration. In  three  other  cases  I  have 

successfully  removed  large  por- 
.  tions  of  the  acetabulum  and  of 

the  contiguous  portions  of  the 

iHum  and  ischium.    In  cases 

such  as  these,  the  result,  if  they 

are   left   to  themselves,  must 

inevitably  be  fatal.    There  is  no 

danger  of  laying  open  the  pelvic 

cavity  during  the  removal  of 

these  masses  of  pelvic  bone  ;  for 

as  Hancock  has  shown,  during 

the  progress  of  the  disease  the 
lasci£c,  muscles,  &c.,  lining  the 
pelvis,  become  so  tliickened  and 
infiltrated  with  plastic  matter, 
that  they  form  a  barrier  which 
effectually  protects  the  pelvic 
cavity. 

Method  of  Operating. —From 
the  preceding  considerations,  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  are 
two  distinct  operations  practised  on  the 


Fig.  302.— Rosult  of  Excision   fn..  r,.  ,  . 
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removal  of  more  or  less  of  the  acetaljLilam  and  of  tlie  contiguous  pelvic 
bones  as  well.  For  the  removal  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-hone  only, 
the  following  plan  should  be  pursued.  The  patient  lies  on  the  sound  side. 
If  the  disease  be  femoral,  the  gluteal  region  perforated  with  sinuses,  and 
the  soft  parts  thinned,  the  head  of  the  bone  lying  dislocated  on  the  dorsum 
ilii,  it  suffices  to  pass  a  director  down  one  of  the  chief  sinuses  leading  to  the 
carious  bone,  and  to  slit  this  up.  If,  however,  the  bone  be  more  thickly 
covered,  and  be  not  easily  reached  with  the  probe,  and  if  the  sinuses  open  on 
the  thigh  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  seat  of  disease,  then  a 
T-shaped  incision  should  be  made  over  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  so  as 
to  expose  it  (Fig.  393).  The  limb  should  now  be  forcibly  adducted,  rotated 
inwards,  and  pushed  upwards  by  an  assistant,  and  the  soft  structures  separated 

by  a  probe-pointed  knife  from  aroimd 
the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  so  that  the 
whole  amount  of  disease  may  come  into 
view.  The  carious  epiphysis  is  then 
cut  off  with  a  saw,  the  soft  parts  around 
being  protected,  if  necessary,  by  means 
of  retractors. 

There  is  one  practical  question  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  tlie  upper  end 
of  the  thigh-bone  to  be  removed,  which 
requires  consideration ;  and  that  is, 
\  Should  the  bone  be  savm.  through 
below  the  great  trochanter  ;  or  through 
the  neck  only,  leaving  the  trochanter  ? 
The  practice  should,  I  think,  differ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
If  this  be  femoral,  it  is  best  to  take 
Fig.  sos.-Excision  in  Femoral  Coxaigia.     ^way  the  great  trochanter,  as  the  caries 

has  generally  reached  its  cancellous 
structure,  or  it  may  be  infiltrated  with  tubercle.  But  if  the  disease  be  aceta- 
bular, and  the  pelvic  bones  be  the  parts  most  extensively  and  deeply  affected, 
it  will  suffice  to  remove  the  head  only,  leaving  the  trochanter,  which  is  not 
affected  in  these  cases.  After  removing  the  he<xd  of  the  bone,  the  upper  end 
should  be  examined,  and  any  carious  parts  gouged  out.  After  the  epiphysis  of 
the  thigh-bone  has  been  removed,  the  acetabulum  must  be  examined,  and  any 
rough  or  necrosed  bone  lying  at  its  edge  should  be  gouged  away. 

In  tlie  acetabular  form  of  the  disease,  where  large  portions  of  the  pelvic 
bones  require  removal,  the  early  stages  of  the  operation  require  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  way  just  described  ;  the  incisions,  however,  being  made  more 
freely,  but  not  cariied  so  far  forwards  as  to  endanger  the  anterior  crural,  or 
so  far  back  as  to  wound  the  sciatic  nerve.  After  the  removal  of  the  head  of 
the  thigh-bone,  all  loose  necrosed  pieces  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  then,  by 
means  of  ordinary  cutting  or  gouge-forceps,  the  acetabulum  and  other  carious 
osseous  structures  cut  away  piecemeal.  Those  portions  of  bone  which  have 
necrosed  are  usually  separated,  and  lying  loose,  or  else  may  generally  be 
readily  separated  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  from  the  sub- 
jacent soft  structures  ;  and  the  muscles  and  fasciro  lining  the  pelvic  bones, 
being  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  lymph,  eftectually  protect  the  contained 
parts  I'rom  all  injury. 

After  the  operation  the  wound  must  be  dressed  in  a  simple  manner,  and 
a  long  splint  applied.     Fergusson  recommends  that  the  extension  should 
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be  made  from  the  opposite  thigh,  rouuci  the  upper  part  of  which  a  socket 
is  fixed,  to  wliich  the  band  is  attached  (Fig.  394).  Much  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  bracket  thigh-splint,  from  which  extension  may  be 
made  by  means  of  a  weight  (as  in  Fig.  152). 


Fig.  304.— Apparatus  tolje  used  after  E.xcision  of  Hip-joint. 

Results.— result  of  excision  of  the  hip-joint  has  to  be  considered  from 
two  points  of  view  :— 1.  So  far  as  the  Mortality  immediately  referable  to  the 
operation  is  concerned  ;  and  2.  As  to  the  Utility  of  the  Limb  that  is  left  after 
its  performance. 

Mortality  after  the  Operation.—Sajre  of  New  York  in  1860  collected  the 
statistics  of  109  cases ;  of  these,  recovery  took  place  in  71,  36  died,  and  in  two 
the  result  is  noted  as  being  imsatisfactory.  Leisrink  of  Hamburg  has  published 
in  the  Archtv  fur  Klinische  Chinirgie  (1870)  the  statistics  of  176  cases.  In  24 
of  these,  or  13-6  per  cent.,  death  occurred  from  intercurrent  diseases— mostly 
pyaemia  (11)  and  septicsemia  (2).  Fourteen  patients,  or  8  per  cent.,  died  within  a 
fortnight  from  exhaustion  ;  14  others  died  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  the 
first  month— most  from  exhaustion,  one  from  amyloid  disease,  and  two  from 
phthisis.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  to  the  end  of  the  year 
alter  operation  there  were  27  deaths,  or  15-3  per  cent.  ;  while  nine  died  in 
the  cour.se  of  two  or  more  years,  of  phthisis  and  other  diseases.  Leisrink 
states  that  m  176  cases  of  excision  of  the  hip  there  were  altogether  98 
deaths.  Of  this  apparently  high  mortality,  however,  only  about  one  half,  or  26 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  cases,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  itself,  or  to  the 
intercurrence  of  pyemia  and  other  diseases  which  are  Uable  to  attend  operative 
p  ocednres.  The  other  half  of  the  deaths  were  produced  by  extension  of  the 
disease  by  diarrhoea,  or  by  phthisis  or  other  disease  of  internal  organs- 
prohahly  m  many  instances  existing  at  the  time  when  the  operation  was 

wTnti-Jatr"  1  f following  the  operation  appears  to  iJe  been  mlh 
lower  m  England  and  America  than  in  France  and  Germany. 

Ihe  result  of  my  own  experience  is,  that  the  mortality  directly  referable  to 
the  operation  itself  is  but  small.    I  have  operated  in  twelve  easel    Of  these 
only  two  have  proved  du.ectly  fatal  ;  five  are  now  well  and  going  about ;  three 
I  have  lost  sigh  of,  after  their  recovery  and  discharge  from  Hospital ;  ami  two 
have  died,  one  eleven  months  and  tlie  other  two  years  after  the  opera  ion  fr^m 
constitutional  disea.se  unconnected  with  it.     When  we  consider  that  a  'the  e 
ca.ses  were  instances  of  advanced  femoral  or  acetabular  coxalgia,  wliich  Wd 
speedily  have  proved  fata    f  not  subjected  to  operation,  we  may  with  jus  ] 
look  upon  them  as  succe.s.sful,  so  far  as  tlie  pre,servation  of  life  vv.vs  concerned 
And  in  this  respect,  excision  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  of  the  hin  ioi,  t 
stands  in  a  different  position  from  similar  operations  practised  on  other  joints 
The  Surgeon  excises  the  elbow,  shoulder,  or  ankle,  in  order  to  restore  an  uselS 
limb  to  the  patient.    Excision  of  tliese  joints  is  a  substitute  for  the  loss  of  tlio 
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limb  by  amputation — ^not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip,  to  prevent  the  almost 
inevitable  loss  of  the  life  of  the  patient  by  continuance  of  hectic. 

2.  In  estimating  the  utility  of  the  livib  left  after  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  we 
must  compare  it  with  the  kind  of  member  that  would  be  left  in  the  event  of 
the  patient  surviving  sufficiently  long  for  a  natural  cure  to  result.  It  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  compare  a  limb  which  had  become  seriously  crippled, 
withered,  diseased,  and  shortened,  before  any  operation  was  undertaken,  with 
one  in  which  no  morbid  action  had  ever  taken  place.  So  also  would  it  be 
imjust  to  compare  it  with  the  state  of  a  limb  left  after  a  slight  attack  of 
coxalgia,  in  which  operation  could  never  have  become  necessary,  nor  have  been 
contemplated.  But,  on  comparing  the  result  of  operated  cases  with  that  of 
those  which  recover  spontaneously,  after  caries  and  destructive  disintegration 
of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone  has  existed  for  years,  we  shall  find 
that  the  balance  is  by  no  means  against  those  in  which  excision  has  been  done. 
As  I  do  not  consider  the  operation  necessary  in  cases  of  arthritic  coxalgia,  I  do 
not  compare  the  result  of  these  cases  with  that  of  those  operated  on,  but  confine 
myself  entirely  to  those  in  which  there  has  been  destructive  bone-disease.  In 
those  rare  cases  of  this  description,  when,  after  years  of  prolonged  suffering, 
recovery  is  at  last  accomplished  by  natural  means,  the  limb  left  is  more  or  less 
completely  ankylosed  at  the  hip,  wasted,  shortened  to  the  extent  of  two  to 
four  inches,  partially  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  adducted,  with  the  knee  possibly 
stiffened,  semiflexed  and  advanced  :  the  patient  is  just  able  to  put  the  toes  to 
the  ground,  without  the  power  of  bearing  iipon  or  rotating  the  limb,  but,  when 
he  wishes  to  turn,  twisting  the  whole  pelvis  by  the  aid  of  the  greatly  iacreased 
mobility  of  the  lumbar  spme. 

After  successful  excision,  the  result  is  much  more  satisfactory,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  392.  The  principal  morbid  appearance  in  the  limb  is  its  shorten- 
ing, to  the  extent  usually  of  from  two  to  three  inches — to  the  extent,  indeed,  to 
which  the  pre-existing  disorganisation  and  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
had  previously  reduced  it.  It  is  well  nourished,  straight,  firm,  and  admits  of 
easy  and  rapid  progression.  The  ankylosis  is  fibrous,  not  osseous.  The 
patient  is  then  enabled  to  flex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  to  adduct  it ;  but, 
just  as  in  cases  that  have  undergone  a  natiiral  cure,  the  poAver  of  external  rota- 
tion and  of  abduction  are  lost,  the  mobility  of  the  lumbar  spine  compensating 
for  the  loss  of  these  movements. 

Caries  op  thk  Great  Trochanter  occasionally  occui-s  with  abscess  in  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  at  first  sight  closely  resembling  liip-disease  ; 
but  a  little  careful  examination  with  the  probe  and  by  manipulation  of  the 
limb,  will  soon  convince  the  Surgeon  that  the  joint  is  free  from  disease,  and 
that  the  morbid  action  is  limited  to  the  trochanter,  and  possibly  the  root  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  In  such  cases  the  diseased  osseous  structures  may  be 
successfully  gouged  away,  after  having  been  freely  exposed  by  slitting  up  the 
sinuses  leading  to  them.  In  such  operations  I  have  not  only  successfully 
removed  the  greater  part  of  the  trochanter,  but  have  even  scooped  out  a  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  carious  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  at  its  trochanteric  end  ; 
thus  preventing  the  inevitable  disorganisation  of  the  hip-joint  which  would 
have  resulted  if  the  carious  bone  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  close  proximity 
to  the  articulation.  In  this  operation  the  Surgeon  necessarily  comes  into  very 
close  proximity  with  the  capsule  of  the  joint ;  and  unless  great  care  be  faiken 
this  may  be  opened,  and  tluvs  the  very  mischief  induced  which  the  operation 
is  undertaken  to  prevent. 

In  strumous  children  long  sinuses  wiU  occasionally  form  about  the  great 
trochanter  and  gluteal  region,  leading  to  tlie  supposition  that  there  is  caries  of 
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the  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip-joint.  The  movements  of  the  articulation 
will,  however,  he  found  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  the  most  careful  examination 
with  the  probe  fails  to  detect  osseous  disease. 

Amputatioit  IK  Cases  op  Disease  of  the  Hip-Joint.— The  question  of 
amputation  incases  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  one  that  must  often  have 
presented  itself  to  the  Surgeon  when  he  has  contemplated  ^the  shortened, 
MMsted,  and  deformed  member  that  is  frequently  left  in  the  more  advanced 
form  of  the  disease,  and  Avhich  can  never  he  rendered  useful  as  a  basis  of 
support  to  the  body  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  however  skilfully  designedj 
but  must  always  remain  not  only  an  useless  but  a  cumbrous  appendage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  more  advanced  chronic  cases  of°hip-joint 
disease  tliis  operation  is  justifiable,  and,  indeed,  is  to  be  advocated  in  certain 
circimistances.    These  are  as  follow. 

1.  In  cases  where  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  head  of  the  femur  or  where 
if  any  portion  of  the  pelvic  bones  be  attacked,  it  be  to  so  limited  an  extent  as 
to  be_  readily  removable  by  the  gouge,  excision  would  necessarily  be  the  usual 
practice  But  if  the  patient's  health  be  too  low  or  irritable  to  bear  this  or  if 
the  hmb  be  so  shortened,  atrophied,  and  deformed  by  long  disuse  as  to  be 
incapable  of  furnishing  proper  support  to  the  patient,  then  amputation  at  the 
hip-jomt  woidd,  I  think,  be  a  proper  procedure.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere 
destruction  of  the  cartUaginous  lining  of  the  acetabulum  should  militate  against 
the  performance  of  the  operation  ;  for  we  constantly  see  in  hip-joint  disease  when 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  dislocated,  or  after  amputation  at  the  hip-iointfor 
accident  or  ordinary  disease,  that  the  acetabulum  fills  up  with  a  dense  fibroid 
mass  after  the  destruction  or  removal  of  its  cartilage.  But,  if  the  pelvic  bones 
be  so  far  diseased  that  the  necrosed  or  carious  part  does  not  admit  of  removal 
then  necessarily  amputation  would  not  be  justifiable.  ' 

2.  When  the  diseased  action  involves  the  shaft  of  the  "femur,  which  mav  be 
necrosed  or  thinned  and  atrophied  to  such  an  extent  and  degree  as  not  to  leave 
a  sound  hmb  after  removal  of  the  upper  epiphysis,  amputation  would  be  proper 
_  3.  Amputation  would  be  justifiable  after  excision  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed  m  securing  an  useful  result  to  the  patient,  the  limb  being  left  short  weak 
loose,  and  opdematous.  '  ' 

Ankylosis  oe  the  Hip-Joint,  following  its  inflammation,  differs  in  its 
degree  of  completeness  and  m  the  position  of  the  Hmb.  Thus,  it  mav  be 
fibrous  or  osseous  ;  or  the  limb  in  either  of  these  cases  may  be  straight,  or  Ire 
or  less  flexed  on  the  abdomen  and  adducted. 

The  most  important  point  in  all  these  cases  is  the  dh-ection  of  the  Ivmh  If  that 
be  straight  so  that  the  axes  of  the  femur  and  of  the  trunk  correspond  but  1  ttL 
treatment  is  required  or  indeed  possible.    When  the  head  of  thl  W  is  com 

head  oi  the  femur  and  of  the  acetabulum  being  fused  together,  absolutely 
no  hmgcan  be  done  to  improve  the  patient's  condition.  The  lumbar  spine 
will  acqun-e  mci^ased  mobility,  especially  in  a  rotatory  direction,  and  the 
patient  will  stand  and  walk  with  ease.  The  cliief  difficulty  arising  from  the 
extended  position  of  the  hmb  will  occur  in  mounting  stairs  and  in  sitting 

If,  however,  the  ankylosis  be  not  complete,  but  fibrous,  even  though  the 
limb  be  straight,  the  ireedom  of  movement  may  be  much  increased,  and  any 
faulty  direction  as  to  abduction  or  adduction  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
remedied,  by  douches,  friction,  pressure,  or  even  forcible  movement  and 
occasionally  by  the  sulicutaneous  section  of  tense  bands  of  fascia,  or  of  ten 
dinouH  and  muscuhir  structures  alwut  the  anterior  superior  spine  of' the  ilium  " 

If,  unfortunately,  the  limb  have  become  aukylosed  in  the  flexed  or  angular 
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position,  means  must  he  adopted  to  straighten  it;  and  this  must  done 
whether  the  ankylosis  he  fibrous  and  incomplete,  or  osseous  and  complete. 
For  here  the  deformity  and  inutility  of  the  limb  are  always  considerable  ;  and 
increasingly  so,  the  more  the  ankylosis  approaches  to  a  right  angle. 

In  rectangular  ankylosis  of  the  hip,  the  foot  cannot  be  put  to  the  ground  so 
long  as  the  spme  is  straight  (Fig.  395).  In  order  that  the  toe  should  touch  the 
.rround,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  body  be  bent  forward  and  the  lumbar 
spine  will  consequently  be  thrown  into  a  very  considerable  arch  with  the  con- 
vexity forwards  (Fig.  396).  „  .  ,  ,  , 
The  extent  of  the  angular  deformity  in  this  kind  of  ankylosis  can  always 

be  easily  measured  in 
the  following  way.  If 
the   patient   be  laid 
flat  upon  his  back,  so 
that  the  lumbar  spine 
touches   the  mattrass 
on  which  he  is  Ij^ng, 
the  Imee  will  be  raised 
above  that  of  the  sound 
limb,  and  the  angle 
formed   between  the 
thigh  and  trunk  will 
be  at  once  very  per- 
ceptible.   But   if  the 
knee  be  depressed  so 
as  to  be  brought  to  the 
same  level  as  that  of 
the  sound  limb,  then 
the   anterior  superior 
space  of  the  ilium  is 
rotated  forwards,  and  the  lumbar  spme  arched  forwards  to  an  extent  propor- 
tionate to  the  angle  of  deformity.  .     ,  ,  4.  i  o^.i  +v,p  limb 

This  angular  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint  requires  to  be  J;°™f 
to  be  brought  into  a  straight  position,  so  that,  even  if  it  be  shortened,  the 
patient  may,  by  means  of  a  high-heeled  boot,  rest  it  upon  the  ground,  and  use 
it  a   a  means  of  support  and  of  progression.    This  may  --^^U^.  ^^^ff^*^^ 
.vithout  much  difficulty,  when  the  ankylosis  is  fibrous,  by  forcible  extension 
Tnt  Iworm,  the  Ihlib  being  thus  often  brought  straigM  ^^^^^^^ 
anv  material  difficulty.    But  in  other  cases  this  cannot  be  done  bj  simple 
TlZTfesLnce  being  oflered  by  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  and  uppe 
pfrt  of  the  tW        In  sucli  circumstances,  those  that  offer  most  resist^mce  must 
?  div  £  subcutaneously ;  and  these  will  usually  be  found  ^o  he  f^^ie^^^ 
ten  or  va-nnee  femoris,  pectineus,  and  gracilis.  After  the  hmb  has  ^^  ^^^J  ^y' 
ten  st^dghtened,  andUntained  for  ^^^^^  ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
means  of  the  long  splint  or  weight  apparatus  (Fig.     ^  '  jeans  rna 
by  passive  motion  and  frictions  to  restore  the  mobility  oi  he  joint 

'^.eraiionfor  Osseous  Angular  ^'^'f --^j^^^?^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hip  has  occurred  in  the  angular  P«f        ^^^.^'X  ^hi^  and  the  restore 
more  serious  ;  and  the  rectification  of  the  position  of  the  limb, 
tion  of  its  mobility,  can  only  be  eflected  by  surgical  0^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  operation  by  which  these  objects  is  ^^^^"^'V^'^'^l  %  ,en,ai„s 
division  of  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Femur  ;  J^^J  ^^^^^ 

of  that  structure  st  ill  exist,  or,  at  all  events,  aboNC  tlic  trociia 


Fig.  395.  —  Ankylosis  after  Hip- 
joint  Disease :  Angular  Flexion 
of  Limb  on  Pelvis. 


Fig.  396.— Ankylosisafter  Hip- 
joint  Disease :  Curvature  of 
Spine  in  placing  Foot  on 
Ground. 
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The  first  operation  of  the  kind  was  performed  Ly  Rhea  Barton,  in  1826.  It 
■was  done  in  the  case  of  a  sailor,  21  j^ears  of  age,  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
injury,  had  an  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  liip  iu  a  nearly  rectangular  position. 
Barton,  according  to  Gross,  made  a  crucial  incision  over  and  down  to  the  "reat 
ti-ochanter.    The  muscles  were  detached  and  tnmed  aside,  and  the  bone  sawn 
through,  the  great  trochanter  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  having  been 
divided  transversely.    Whether  a  simple  section  of  the  bone  was  made,  or  in 
conformity  with  Barton's  usual  practice  in  ankylosis,  a  V-staped  piece  of  bone 
was  removed,  I  know  not,  for  on  tliis  point  American  authorities  differ.  But 
the  limb  was  brought  into  a  straight  position,  and  put  up  in  a  fracture-appa- 
ratus for  twenty  days.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  passive  motion  was  com- 
menced, and  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  patient  had  a  movable  false  joint, 
so  that  he  could  rotate  the  limb,  abduct  it  for  twenty  iaches,  and  carry  it 
backwards  and  forwards  to  a  stiU  greater  extent.    The  case  was  therefore 
eminently  successful.    The  operation  appears,  however,  to  have  attracted  but 
little  notice,  and  to  have  been  but  rarely  followed  by  others.    It  is  true  that 
Barton  himseK  operated  a  second  time  ;  and  that  Rodgers  of  New  York,  in 
1830,  did  so  successfuUy  on  a  man  47  years  old.     The  example  of  these 
American  Surgeons  was  followed  in  Europe,  by  Textor  in  1841,  and  by 
Maisonueuve   in  1847,    on   a  giii  of  18,   successfuUy.     Ross  (USA) 
operated  in  1857,  on  a  woman  of  23.    In  the  two  latter  cases  no  false  joint  was 
made  ;  but  the  bone,  after  being  straightened,  united  again  by  callus  In 
March,  1869,  I  performed  a  similar  operation  at  University  CoUege  Hospital 
on  a  girl  of  16,  who  had  rectaugiUar  osseous  ankylosis  of  the  right  hip-joiat' 
The  patient  made  a  slow  but  a  good  recovery  with  a  straight  and  useful  limb' 
There  was  no  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  false  joint,  but  consoHdation  took 
place  at  the  line  of  section. 

The  operation,  having  a  double  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  rectification  of  the 
position  of  the  deformed  Hmb,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mobile  false  ioiiit 
near  to  the  obUterated  coxo-femoral  articulation,  was 
thus  shown  to  be  practicable  ;  yet  it  had  scarcely 
taken  a  place  in  surgical  literature  or  practice,  until 
Sayi-e  of  New  York,  in  1862,  by  performing  it  in  two 
cases  successfuUy,  brought  it  prominently  before  the 
Profession,  and  has  led  to  its  establishment  as  a  recog- 
nised operation  for  the  remedying  of  these  deformi- 
ties. Sayre  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  great 
merit  of  having  estabU.shed  the  operation  on  a  dis- 
tmct  principle.  His  object  was  twofold  ;  first,  to  go 
ahove  the  trochanter  minor  in  the  section  of  the  bone 
so  as  to  retain  the  attachment  of  the  psoas  and  iliacua 
muscles  to  the  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  fiexion  ;  and 
secondly,  by  cutting  out  a  semicircular  piece  of  bone, 
■svith  its  convexity  upward.?,  and  then  rounding  off 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment,  more  nearly  to 
imitate  the  natural  shape  of  the  joint,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  moti^Dn  and  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  bones.  The  accompanying  Fi-  397 
shows  the  situafon  and  sha^oe  of  Sayre's  section,  and  of  the  piece  of  bone  that 
he  removes  The  section  of  the  bone  is  efiected  after  its  exposure,  by  means  of  he 
chain  saw ;  the  transverse  section  being  first  made,  the  convex  one  next  (Fi.  398) 
W.  Adams  has  devised  a  much  more  simple  operation,  having  in  view  the 
same  objects.     H.s  plan  is  to  subcutaneoudy  tlio  neck  of  the  thid, 

bone  about  ita  centre.    This  idea  he  put  iu  practice  in  December,  1869  wlu^u 
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Fi|.  397. -Linos  of  Section  in 
hajYo  s  Operation  for  Aukv- 
losis  of  Iliii-joint. 
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he  performed  the  first  subrataneous  section  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  for  the  relief 
of  deformity  resulting  from  angular  ankylosis.  This  operation  is  done  as  follows. 
The  tenotome  having  been  introduced  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, is  carried  straight  down  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  dividing  the  muscles 
and  opening  the  capsule  freely.  The  knife  being  withdrawn,  a  saw  of  this  size 
(Fig.  399),  set  in  a  strong  angular  handle,  is  passed  down  to  the  bone,  which  is  cut 
through  from  before  backwards  (Fig.  400).    The  section  of  the  bone  takes  a  few 


Kg.  398.— Application  of  Chain  Saw  in  Sayre's  Operation, 
minutes,  and  is  as  much  an  act  of  filing  as  of  sawing.    The  wound  is  then 
closed  by  a  pad,  and  the  limb  brought  straight.    Before  this  could  be  done  in 
Adams's  first  case,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  long  head  of  the  rectus,  the  ad- 
ductor longus,  and  the 
tensor  vaginse  femoris 
muscles.    In  perform- 
ing this  operation,  as 
Adams  justly  observes, 
it  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  Surgeon 
to  bear  in  mind  tlie 
altered  direction  of  the 
shaft    of    the  femur, 
which  is  iisnally  ad- 
ducted  as  well  as  flexed 
forwards,  so  that  the 
division  of   the  neck 
may  be  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of 
the   bone    and  not 
obliquely,    or    in  a 
dii'ection  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  shaft. 
After  the  operation  in 
Adams's  first  case,  an 
endeavour  was  made 
by  passive  motion  to 

get  a  false  joint ;  but  this  being  unsuccessful,  tlie  attempt  was 
abandoned,  and  the  limb  aUowed  to  ankylose  in  the  straight 
position.  Since  this  case,  the  operation  has  been  repeated  success- 
fully by  Adams  and  by  many  other  Surgeons. 

On  comparing  this  operation  with  those  which  had  preceded 
it,  by  Barton,  Sayre,  and  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  supenor  sim- 
plicity and  safety;  and  although  it  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  followed  by 
mobility  of  limb  than  when  a  piece  of  bone  is  cut  out  by  Sayre  s  method, 


Fig.  400. -Application  of  Saw  to  Neck  of  Thigh- 
Bonc  in  Adams's  Operation. 


ill 


Fift.  399.— 
Saw  used 
in  Adams's 
Operation. 
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yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  only  is  a  movable  false  joint  of  doubtful 
utility,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  difficult  of  establishment,  so  great  is 
the  tendency  to  bony  ankylosis  after  these  sections. 
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DISEASES  OF  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES,  AND  OF  MUSCLES. 

DISEASES  OF  BURS^E. 
The  bursse  which  natiu-aUy  exist,  either  under  the  sldn,  beneath  the  muscles 
and  ligaments,  or  around  tendons,  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Not  only  do 
the  normal  biirsoe  become  affected,  but  these  sacs  are  sometimes  developed 
from  continued  friction  in  situations  where  they  are  not  naturally  met  with 
and  here  also  they  may  undergo  disease  ;  thus,  for  instance,  burste  have  been 
found  to  be  formed  at  the  projecting  point  of  a  hump-back,  on  the  prominent 
parts  of  club-feet,  or  at  the  extremity  of  stumps. 

Situations  in  which  Burs^  exist.-Iu  the  foUowing  situations  bursas 
naturally  occui-,  and  may  consequently  be  expected  to  be  met  with  in  a 
diseased  state  :-behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin,  on  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartUage  ;  on  the  acromion,  the  external  and 
internal  condyles  of  the  humerus,  the  olecranon,  the  styloid  processes  of  the 
ulna  and  radius  ;  on  the  dorsal  smface  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articula- 
tions, as  weU  as  on  their  palmar  surface,  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations  ;  on  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  iHum  the  crreat 
trochanter,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  lower,  superior,  and  outer  parts  of 
thepateUa;  on  each  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
tie  two  malleoli,  the  calcaneum,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  toes,  and  on  the 
plantar  aspect  of  the  heads  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  Besides 
these  situations,  they  occur  under  the  deltoid  and  the  gluteus  maximus,  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  scapula  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  in  the  ham 

Morbid  ALTERATioNs.-The  continued  irritation  of  burs£B  by  the  pressure 
that  IS  exercised  upon  them,  may  cause  them  to  inflame,  to  enlarge,  to  become 
tmckened,_or  to  undergo  various  changes  in  structure.  This  enlargement  of 
the  bursae  in  particular  situations  is  often  connected  with  special  employments 

We'  catd  «  -t"^^        °f        enlargement  of  the  bursa  pateUee, 

hence  called  housemaid's  knee."  Miners  are  occasionally  subject  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  bursa  lying  over  the  olecranon,  hence  called  "miner's  eltow  " 

frtrcTn;r::r  ^  '-^^  -^^^ 

part'^oVZbodr'"^  pathological  conditions  may  occur  in  the  Imrsaj  in  any 

1.  The  bursa  may,  in  consequence  of  continued  pressure  or  irritation  be 
come  simply  enlarged  and  fiUed  by  the  excessive  secretion  of  a  clear  sero 
synovial  straw-coloured  fluid. 

2.  Inflamuifition  may  take  place  in  the  bursa  with  or  without  previous  en 
largement.    The  inflammation  so  set  up  speedily  runs  on  to  suppuration  •  and 
^v•hen  the  tumour  is  opened,  fluid,  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  the  bursal  ex 
cretion  and  pus,  escapes    The  bursa,  when  its  contents  have  suppurated,  mav 
either  give  way  externally,  pointing  like  an  ordinary  abscess,  and  the  integu- 
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ments  covering  it  slougliing  ;  or  the  pus  may  escape  siibcutaneoiisly,  and  form 
a  widely  spread  abscess  around  tlie  ]3art. 

3.  The  enlarged  bursa  may  contain  a  dark  fluid,  usually  of  a  brownish 
colour,  with  a  large  nmiiher  of  small  flattened  elongated  bodies,  of  about  the 
size  of  grains  of  rice  or  of  melon-seeds,  floating  in  it.  These  bodies  are  of  a 
fibroid  or  fibro-plastic  structure,  resembling  masses  of  imperfectly  developed 
exudation-cells,  and  are  apparently  portions  of  disintegrated  lymph. 

4.  The  wall  of  the  bursa  may  gradually  thicken  by  the  deposit  of  lowly 
organised  lymph  in  its  interior,  until  the  tiunour  becomes  perfectly  solid,  or  at 
most  contains  but  a  small  cavity  with  a  little  serous  fluid  in  its  centre.  The 
section  of  a  bursa  thus  solidified  presents  a  laminated  or  foliated  appearance. 

Dw^^iosis.— Enlarged  bursse  are  readily  recognised;  forming,  whilst  their 
contents  are  thia  and  serous,  indolent  oval  tumours  with  distinct  fluctuation, 
commonly  occurring  in  the  situation  of  some  of  the  normal  bursse.  As  they 
become  more  solid  they  become  elastic  and  hard,  and  often  crackle  on  being 
pressed  when  they  contain  the  rice-shaped  bodies  ;  but  at  last  they  acquire  all 
the  characters  of  an  ordinary  solid  growth,  as  the  deposition  -vdthin  them 
increases.  Not  unfrequently  these  enlarged  bursse  inflame  ;  or,  indeed,  an 
attack  of  inflammation  in  them  may  be  the  first  cause  of  their  enlargement. 
In  either  case  they  become  hot  and  tense  ;  the  skin  covering  them  is  red,  often 
doughy  and  (edematous  ;  and  althoTigh  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
bursa  and  the  neighbouring  joint,  yet  it  may  happen  that  the  inflammatory 
action  spreads  to  the  latter,  from  simple  continuity  of  tissue.  Suppuration 
very  frequently  occurs  in  an  inflamed  bursa  ;  the  tension  increases,  the  oedema 
and  redness  become  more  considerable,  and  the  pain  assumes  a  throbbing  cha- 
racter. When  the  bursa  is  opened,  tMck  pus,  often  mixed  vnth.  shreds  of 
sloughy  tissue,  is  evacuated. 

Treatment— The  treatment  of  these  bursal  tumours  must  depend  entirely 
upon  their  nature  and  actual  condition.  When  they  are  inflamed,  rest,  the 
application  of  leeches,  followed  by  tepid  lead-lotions  or  poultices,  and  general 
anti-inflammatory  treatment,  will  commonly  subdue  the  increased  action. 

If  suppuration  take  place,  they  must  be  freely  opened  and  the  pus  evacuated. 
Wlien  they  are  in  an  indolent  condition,  the  Surgeon  has  the  choice  of  various 
plans  of  treatment,  condiicted  on  different  princij)les.  If  the  sac  be  thin,  the 
fluid  of  a  serous  character,  and  the  disease  recent,  it  may  often  be  removed  by 
blistering,  more  particularly  when  it  occurs  in  the  ham  or  imder  the  deltoid 
muscle.  In  some  cases  it  may  conveniently  be  obliterated  by  puncturing  the 
cyst,  and  then  employing  pressure  upon  it.  The  surest  mode,  however,  of 
closing  the  sac  consists  in  exciting  inflammation  in  it,  either  by  the  injection 
of  iodine  as  recommended  by  Velpeau,  or  by  passing  a  small  seton  through 
it.  The  injection  is  readily  effected  by  tapping  tlie  cyst  ^^dth  a  moderate  sized 
trochar,  and  then  tliro-wang  in  about  a  drachm  of  the  compound  tinctufe.  In- 
flammation will  be  excited,  some  discharge  will  usually  take  place,  and  on  its 
cessation  the  walls  of  the  cyst  will  have  become  agglutinated  together. 
In  these  cases  I  generally  prefer,  liowever,  as  the  most  certain  metliod,  tlie 
introduction  of  a  seton  composed  of  a  double  silk  thread.  This  may  conve- 
niently be  passed  through  the  cannula  after  tapping  the  sac,  in  the  way  figured 
in  page  113,  Vol.  I.  (Fig.  65)  ;  a  poiiltice  should  aftenvardsbe  appMed,  and  the 
threads  left  in  for  about  six  days.  Discharge  will  take  place  through  the  aper- 
ture by  which  they  have  been  introduced,  and  which  may,  if  necessary,  be 
enlarged  ;  the  cyst  gradually  contracts  around  them,  and  alter  their  removal  it 
will  be  found  to  be  closed.  When  the  cyst  contains  a  number  of  the  rice-hke 
bodies,  the  seton  may  stiU  be  .  used,  but  it  should  be  thicker  than  that  just 
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recommended,  and  the  apertnre  by  which  it  is  introduced  should  be  very  free, 
in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pus  and  gramiles. 

If  the  walls  of  the  cyst  be  very  thick,  or  its  contents  semi-solid,  or  if  the 
tumoiu-  have  become  solid,  it  miist  be  dissected  out.  Tliis  operation  is  most 
commonly  required  for  solid  bursal  tumours,  situated  over  the  patella  or  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium  ;  from  both  of  these  situations  they  may  be  removed 
■\rith  facility. 

Diseases  of  the  Bursa  Patella. — The  exposed  situation  of  the  bursa 
patellfe,  covered  as  it  is  only  by  the  integumental  structures  and  fascia  lata, 
and  its  liability  to  pressure  and  irritation  in  kneeling,  render  it  in  all  respects 
more  prone  to  take  on  diseased  action  than  any  other  similar  structure  in  the 
human  body ;  and  the  morbid  conditions  which  it  presents  may  be  looked 
upon  as  typical  to  a  great  extent  of  the  diseases  of  the  burste  generally. 

The  various  affections  to  which  the  bursa  is  liable,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  1.  Inflammatory  Affections  ;  and  2.  Enlargements,  of  a  Fluid  or  of  a 
Solid  character. 

1.  Inflaiijiatort  Affections. — This  bursa  is  frequently  the  seat  of  Simple 
Inflammation.  Undue  pressure  in  kneeling  upon  a  hard,  ii-regular,  and  cold 
surface,  such  as  stone,  is  likely  to  excite  inflammation  :  hence  its  frequency  in 
housemaids,  whose  occupation  obliges  them  to  kneel  a  great  deal  on  floors  and 
stone  steps  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  common  title  of  "housemaid's  knee,"  given 
to  tliis  and  to  many  other  affections  of  this  bursa.  But  this  disease,  although 
frequent  amongst  housemaids,  is  not  limited  to  them  ;  for  it  occurs  in  females 
following  other  occupations,  and  in  men  as  well  as  in  women. 

In  simple  inflammation,  however  occasioned,  the  bursa  becomes  rather 
suddenly  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  hot,  with  some  fluctuation  deeply  nnder  the 
integuments.  The  sweUing,  heat,  fluctuation,  and  redness,  of  a  dusky  colour-, 
aU  situated  in  front  of  the  pateUa,  point  out  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

The  Treatment  of  this  inflammation  is  simple  enough.  Leeches,  followed 
by  evaporating  lotions,  and  keeping  the  patient  at  rest,  are  the  means  to  be 
employed.  Under  this  treatment,  the.  disease  will  frequently  imdergo  resolu- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It  may,  however,  go  on  to  suppuration, 
disease  of  the  patella  itself,  or  sloughing  of  the  bursa. 

Suppuration  of  the  Bursa  occurs  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation. This  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  ;  because  the  accumulation  of 
pus,  being  of  large  size,  and  tending  to  diffuse  itself  around  the  knee-joint,  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  that  articulation.  Sometimes  it  will  point, 
and  the  pus  discharge  itself  externally  in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  very  generally 
It  gives  way  subcutaneously,  and  its  contents  speedily  diifuse  themselves  some- 
what  widely  around  the  joint. 

The  history  of  the  case  affords  the  means  of  diagnosis.  In  suppuration  of 
the  bursa  patellae,  the  abscess  commences  by  a  superflcial  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation in  front  of  the  knee,  which,  after  a  time,  extends  laterally,  enveloping 
the  joint,  the  fluid  gravitating  on  each  side,  but  more  especially  on  the  outer 
one,  nearly  as  far,  pcrliaps,  as  the  ham-strings.  There  will  have  been  none  of 
the  signs  indicative  of  acute  arthritis  accompanying  tlie  formation  of  this  large 
abscess  ;  no  starlings  of  the  limb,  no  laxity  or  pain  in  moving  the  articulation, 
no  grating  of  the  articular  ends  ;  and  little  if  any  constitutional  disturbance! 
The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  tlie  joint  are  free  up  to  a  certain 
point,  wliere  they  are  checked  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  of  the  purulent 
accumuhition.  But  perlnips  tlie  most  important  diagnostic  sign  is  the 
relation  of  tlie  abscess  to  the  patella.  In  a  suppurating  bursa,  the  patella 
is  invisible,  being  covered  by  the  fluctuating  swelling  ;  in  effusion,  wliether 
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synovial  or  purulent,  into  the  joint,  tlie  patella  is  above,  floating  upon  the 
fluid. 

The  Treatment  of  this  condition  is  simple  enough.  A  free  incision  should  be 
made  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  bursa,  so  as  to  let  out  the  pus  mixed  wdth 
synovial  fluid  ;  and  if  there  be  any  burromng  of  matter,  as  there  almost  in- 
variably is,  cou.nter-openings  must  be  made  in  proper  dependent  situations. 

Disease  of  the  Patella. — Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  abscess  of  the  bursa 
patellae  will  go  on  to  disease  of  the  patella  itself.  Caries  of  this  bone  secondary 
to  suppuration  of  the  bursa,  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  exceedingly  rare. 
I  have  seen  one  case  of  the  kind— that  of  a  woman  who  was  in  the  Hospital, 
under  my  care,  several  years  ago.  When  admitted,  she  had  several  fistulous 
openings  on  the  fore  part  of  the  knee-joint,  through  which  the  probe  led  down 
to  a  rough  and  carious  patella.  On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had 
had  inflammation  of  the  bursa  patellae — "  housemaid's  knee  " — which  had  run 
on  to  suppuration,  but  that  the  abscess  had  never  been  freely  laid  open.  The 
present  condition  had  resulted  from  that  suppuration.  The  joint  itself  was 
unaffected ;  there  was  no  pain  in  it,  and  its  movements  were  perfectly  free. 
I  laid  open  the  sinuses,  and,  finding  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  soft  and 
carious,  removed  with  the  gouge  the  diseased  bone  to  which  they  led.  About 
two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  the  joint  became  suddenly  swollen,  evidently 
filled  with  pus,  and  the  seat  of  acute  paia.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  limb  above  the  knee.  After 
amputation,  it  was  found  that  the  morbid  action  had  extended  through  the 
patellar  cartilage,  perforating  it  by  a  small  aperture,  and  so  giving  rise  to  sup- 
puration within  the  joint. 

Sloughing  of  the  Bursa  Patellw  occasionally  occui's  as  the  result  of  its  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration.  A  woman  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  in  whom 
this  bursa  had  inflamed  and  suppurated  ;  and  not  only  the  biu-sa  but  also  the 
integuments  covering  it  had  sloughed  away,  leaving  in  front  of  the  knee  a 
circular  ulcer  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  a  flabby  surface,  and 
undermined,  purple  edges.  The  patella  was  not  exposed.  Under  ordinary 
treatment,  the  ulcer  slowly  healed,  but  no  vestige  of  bursa  was  left. 

2.  Enlargements. — We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
class  of  diseases  of  the  bursa  patellae — those  in  which  there  is  no  inflammation, 
but  in  which  there  is  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  owing  to  the  accumulation 
within  it  of  bursal  fluid,  of  this  fluid  mixed  -with  solid  bodies,  or  of  solid 
fibroid  deposits. 

Simjyle  Enlargement. — The  bursa  may  present  a  simple  enlargement,  de- 
pendent on  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  its  interior.  Continued  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  the  bursa,  as  in  kneeling,  is  the  common  cause  of  this  affection 
(hence  its  frequent  occurrence  amongst  housemaids),  and  constitutes  the  true 
"  housemaid's  knee."  But  it  is  also  common  amongst  other  people,  whose  vo- 
cation necessitates  long-continued  kneeling.  One  case  of  the  affection  in  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital  was  in  a  carpet-layer  ;  it  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  "  housemaid's  knee,"  and  the  tumour  equalled  in  size  an  ordinary 
orange.  A  man,  aged  thirty,  who,  in  consequence  of  habitually  kneeling  upon 
the  left  knee  in  laying  down  carpets,  had  a  tumour  there  as  large  as  an  orange, 
indolent,  soft,  and  fluctuating  to  tlie  feel,  evidently  an  enlarged  bursa,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hospital.  It  was  tai)ped  by  means  of  a  trocar,  clear  fluid 
was  drawn  off,  and  a  seton  was  passed  through  the  cannula,  and  left  in  for 
six  or  seven  days.  Siippuration  took  place  along  tlie  seton,  tlie  tumour 
collapsed  and  contracted,  and  the  patient  left  the  Hospital,  cured,  on  the 
twelfth  day. 
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With  regard  to  the  Pathological  Nature  of  the  disease,  it  would  seem  to  con- 
sist in  excessive  secretion  into  the  interior  of  tlie  biirsa,  which  hecomes  enlarged, 
thickened,  and  fiUed  with  a  clear  sero-synovial  fluid. 

The  Treatment  of  these  tumours  is  very  simple.  In  some  cases  tlie  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  the  amnioniacum  and  mercury  plaster,  or 
blistering,  will  succeed  in  inducing  absorption  of  the  contained  fluid.  If  these 
fail,  as  they  very  often  do,  or  if  their  use  be  too  tedious,  a  very-  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  safe  and  successful,  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  tapping 
the  tumour  with  the  trocar,  and  passing  a  seton  through  the  camiula,  either  by 
means  of  a  long  straight  needle,  or  by  using  an  eyed  probe,  and  cutting  down 
upon  the  end  of  it  with  a  scalpel.  The  seton-threads  should  be  left  in  until 
they  excite  frqe  suppuration,  and  then  be  withdra^vn.  This  treatment  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  perfectly  certain  in  its  results.  The  only  point  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  keep  the  apertures  by  which  the  seton  passes  sufliciently  patent  to 
allow  the  free  escape  of  any  fluid  which  may  coUect  in  the  interior  of  the  bursa 
before  it  is  closed.  This  is  especially  to  be  observed  with  the  lower  opening, 
which  is  apt  to  become  blocked  up. 

Chronic  Enlargement— Hhe,  next  affection  to  which  the  bursa  pateUse  is  liable 
is  closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  appears  to  be  an  advanced  degi-ee  of  it.  It 
consists  in  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  the  coats  of  which  are  much 
thickened.  The  contents  of  the  bursa,  so  enlarged,  consist  of  a  dark  fluid, 
in  which  float  a  number  of  smooth  oval  bodies,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  melon- 
seeds.  I  have  seen  this  condition  in  both  the  male  and  the  female.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  simple  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  by  the  peculiar  crackling 
sensation  which  is  communicated  to  the  hand  when  the  tumour  is  manipulated. 
This  arises  from  the  melon-seed  bodies  floating  about  and  rubbing  against  each 
other. 

The  Pathology  of  this  affection  is  as  follows.  There  are  enlargement  of  the 
bursa,  and  excessive  secretion  into  its  interior  of  simple  synovial  fluid ;  this, 
however,  is  dark-coloured,  probably  from  admixture  of  blood  which  has  under- 
gone disintegration.  This  fluid  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
cholesterine,  broken-up  blood-corpuscles,  and  granules.  The  melon-seed  bodies 
are  composed  of  lowly  organised  fibroid  matter  mixed  with  cholesterine,  and 
are  probably  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  biu'sa. 

Solid  Tumours  may  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  bursa  patellce.  By 
many  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  deposition  of  a  fibroid  material, 
which  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  fluid  of  an  ordinary  "  housemaid's 
knee,"  and  which,  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  melon-seed  bodies,  is  deposited 
in  concentric  masses,  and  thus  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the  cyst.  This 
has  not  been  the  case,  however,  in  many  instances  that  I  have  seen.  In  these 
cases  I  beUeve  there  is  a  true  fibroid  deposit  in  the  bursa  from  the  very  first- 
the  tumour  is  never  fluid,  but  hard  and  solid  from  the  commencement,  and 
contmues  slowly  to  augment  in  size,  until  it  occasions  sufficient  inconvenience 
to_  require  removal.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  previous  syphilitic 
tamt ;  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  tumour  like  that  which  is  experi- 
enced in  nodes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  there  may  be  a  syphilitic 
origin  for  these  tumours.  However  that  may  be,  in  the  cases  that  have  iallen 
under  my  observation,  the  tumom-s  have  never  been  fluid,  nor  have  they 
originated  in  pressure,  but  appear  to  have  been  prmiary  deposits  of  fibroid 
matter. 

2Veatoie?i<.— There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  such  tumours  but  to  dissect 
them  out.  Tliis  may  be  required  in  one  or  in  both  knees.  With  the  most 
ordinary  care  the  joint  runs  but  little  risk  ;  but  much  trouble  may  arise  from 
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Fiff.  401. —  Distorted  Foot, 
from  Px-essure  aud  Bunion. 


opening  uj)  that  layer  of  deej]  fascia  wliicli,  after  surrounding  the  knee,  is  fixed  to 
the  borders  of  the  pateUa.  Such  an  accident  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  infil- 
tration and  deep  abscess  in  the  ham,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  scalpel 
Avell  towards  the  centre  of  tlie  patella  when  operating. 

Bunion.— When  the  bursa  which  lies  towards  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  becomes  enlarged,  or  when  a  new 

serous  sac  is  formed  upon  the  inner  and  posterior 
asj)ect  of  this  bone,  the  disease  termed  a  bunion 
occiu's.  In  this  affection,  the  enlargement  of  the 
bursa  is  usually  secondary  to  an  alteration  in  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  great  toe,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  i^ressure  of  narrow-poinled  boots,  has 
been  thrown  outwards  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as 
to  lie  over  or  under  some  of  the  contiguous  digits 
(Fig.  401)  ;  in  this  way  a  sharp  angle  is  formed  at 
the  jimction  between  the  first  phalanx  and  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe.  This  angle,  being  con- 
stantly pressed  upon  by  the  boot,  becomes  irritated  ; 
and,  for  its  protection,  the  bursa  that  is  there  natu- 
rally situated  becomes  enlarged,  or  an  adventitious 
one  forms.  From  time  to  time  the  bursa  and  the 
projecting  angle  become  irritated  and  inflamed  ;  and 
the  morbid  action  thus  set  up  may  run  on  to  suppu- 
ration of  a  very  troublesome  kind,  a  thin,  unhealthy  pus  being  formed,  which 
is  discharged  through  an  opening  that  speedily  becomes  fistulous,  and  may 
degenerate  into  a  most  troublesome  indolent  sore. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to 
change  the  du-ection  of  the  toe  by  wearing  properly  shaped  boots,  made  with 

the  iuner  side  of  the  sole  straight  fi-om  the  toe 
to  the  heel.    If  accidental  inflammation  be 
excited  in  the  part,  it  must  be  allayed  by  the 
application  of  leeches,  warm  foot-baths,  and 
poulticing  ;  the  cutaneous  irritation  that  is 
left  may  best  be  removed  by  jjainting  the 
surface  with  a  sti-ong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.    The  faulty  dii-ection  of  the  toe  may 
best  be  remedied  by  using  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance (Fig.  402),  the  action  of  which  con- 
sists in  drawing  the  everted  end  of  the  toe 
inwards  by  the  constant  action  of  a  slender 
steel  spring.     Should  these  means  fail,  the 
position  of  the  toe  may  be  remedied  by  the 
division  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation,  or  of  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  or  of  the  inner 
head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  ;  the  toe,  when 
restored  to  its  position,  being  for  a  time  k&pt 
fixed  upon  an  under-splint.    Occasionally  in  elderly  people  the  bunion  ^\n\\ 
inflame  and  su]ipuratc,  and  tlie  mischief,  extending  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulation,  will  cause  disorganisation  of  this.  This  is  a  state  of  things  not 
devoid  of  anxiety,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  if  the  constitutional 
powers  be  enfeeljlud  by  age,  a  low  slougliy  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  be 
set  up  in  the  foot,  which  eventually  may  terminate  fatally.   Should  the  joint 


Fig.  402. — Apparatus  for  Deformity 
of  Foot,  as  in  Fig.  401. 
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be  irretrievably  disorganised,  and  the  patient's  strength  admit  it,  amputation 
throiigli  tlie  metatarsal  bone  should  be  done. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEATHS  OF  TENDONS. 

The  synovial  sacs  connected  with  tlie  sheaths  of  tendons  are  liable  to  two 
forms  of  disease  :  viz.,  the  accumulating  of  the  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  sac, 
iorming  a  cystic  swelling,  known  by  the  name  of  Ganglion  ;  and  acute  and 
chronic  Inflammation,  or  Tenosynovitis.  The  tendons  of  the  hand  are  most 
liable  to  both  these  aflectious. 

^  Ganglion.— Two  distinct  kinds  of  ganglion  ai-e  met  with  :  the  Simple, 
situated  upon  the  sheaths  of  tendons ;  and  the  Covipound,  consisting  in  a 
dilatation  of  the  sheath  itself. 

Simple  Ganglion  consists  of  a  cyst  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry-stone  to  a 
large  marble,  and  contauiing  a  clear  transparent  fluid  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
which  is  sometimes  thin  and  serous,  sometimes  gelatinous  and  semi-coagulated; 
It  occurs  as  a  smooth,  globular,  elastic,  and  tense  tumour,  usually  situated  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  where  it  forms  a  distinct  round  projection  ;  it  may  also 
occur  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  In  both  situations  it  is  distinctly  connected 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  ;  and,  indeed,  Paget  looks  upon  it  as 
being  a  cystic  transformation  of  the  cells  enclosed  in  the  fringe-like  processes  of 
syno\'ial  membrane  lining  these  sheaths.  As  ganglion  increases  in  size,  it  often 
gives  rise  to  painful  sensations  in  the  parts  below  it,  by  pressing  upon  the 
neighbouring  nerves  ;  thus,  a  ganglion  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  often  produces 
pain  and  weakness  in  the  hand,  by  compressing  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  which  are  stretched  over  it. 

Compoimd  Ganglion  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
dorsum,  sole,  or  inner  side  of  the  foot.    It  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons  in  these  situations  :  it  may  often  attain  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  then  usually  becomes  irregular  in  shape,  owing  to  several  tendons 
bemg  implicated  by  it.    Often,  in  this  form  of  gangHon,  the  sheath  is  simply 
thickened  as  well  as  dilated  ;  and  the  contained  fluid  is  clear  and  yellowish 
though  usuaUy  thinner  than  in  the  simple  ganglion.    The  sheath  itself  is  vas- 
cular, and  Hned  by  a  red,  fringed,  and  velvety  membrane  ;  the  fluid  may  then 
be  dark  and  bloody,  and  contain  masses  of  buff-coloured  fibrine  or  a  lar-e 
•  number  of  granular  bodies,  like  those  met  with  in  certain  forms  of  enlarged 
bursaj.    These  I  have  found  to  be  composed  of  imperfectly  developed  granula- 
tions, m  which  the  remains  of  blood-vessels  were  visible,  probably  thrown  off 
from  the  inner  wall  of  the  vascular  sheath.    This  form  of  the  disease,  at  times, 
puts  on  almost  a  malignant  appearance,  is  extremely  chronic  and  may  occupy 
a  very  extensive  surface;  in  a  case  that  was  under  my  care  some  time  a-o,  the 
domim  and  gi-eater  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  were  involved.  " 
_  Trca<m«i<.-The  treatment  of  a  ganglion  must  depend  upon  its  character  and 
size.    When  small  and  simple,  as  on  tlie  back  of  the  wrist,  it  may  commonly 
be  got  rid  of  by  beu.g  ruptured  by  forcible  pressure  with  the  thumb,  or  by  a 
blow  with  the  back  of  a  book,  or  by  being  tightly  compressed,  by  means  of  a 
sixpence  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  lint  and  firmly  strapped  upon  the  swellin<. 
If  It  do  not  disappear  in  this  way,  the  best  plan  is  to  puncture  it  subcutaneously 
by  means  of  a  valvular  opening,  to  squeeze  out  its  contents,  scarify  the  interior 
of  the  cyst,  and  employ  pressure.    If  the  ganglion  give  rise  to  mucli  pain  and 
weakness,  and  cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  use  of  the  means  iust 
mdicated,  it  may  usually  be  vciy  conveniently  and  safely  obliterated  by 
passing  a  seton  of  two  threads  through  it,  and  leaving  it  in  for  four  or  five 
'lays,  until  sufKcient  inflammatory  action  has  been  induced  for  the  obliteration 
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of  the  cyst.  Should  these  means  fail,  it  may  be  dissected  out,  if  it  he  thought 
ad\dsable  to  have  recourse  to  this  somewhat  severe  procedure,  which  is  attended 
with  some  risk  of  inflammation  extending  up  the  sheath  of  the  tendon.  I 
have,  however,  on  several  occasions  performed  this  operation,  -ndthout  any 
troublesome  consequences  ensuing. 

A  Ganglion  situated  in  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  and  extending  under  the 
annular  ligament  some  little  distance  up  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  forearm,  is  a 
very  troublesome  disease.  Syme  recommends  that  the  cyst  should  be  laid 
open,  and  the  annular  ligament  divided.  This  seems  to  me  an  rmnecessarily 
severe  procedure;  and  I  have  in  several  instances  cured  the  afiection  by  milder 
means  ;  in  one,  by  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  the 
cyst  through  a  puncture  in  the  palm,  and  in  two  or  tliree  other  cases  by  the 
use  of  the  seton.  The  seton  is  most  easily  introduced  by  squeezing  the  fluid 
from  the  palm  into  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  above  the  wrist,  making 
a  puncture  into  these,  and  then  pushing  an  eyed  probe  armed  with  two  or 
three  threads  along  the  tendons  under  the  annvilar  ligament  into  the  centre 
of  the  palm,  where  it  is  to  be  di-awn  out  through  a  small  incision  made  down 
upon  it. 

In  the  Side  and  Sole  of  the  Foot  these  ganglionic  tumours,  when  of 
large  size,  and  filled  with  semi-solid  fibrinous  matter,  may  require  to  be 
dissected  out. 

Inflammation  op  the  Sheaths  op  Tendons — Tenostnotitis. — This  is 
occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  strains  and  twists  of  the  hand,  about  tlie 
wrist,  of  the  extensor  tendons,  or  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  In  this  affec- 
tion there  is  swelling  of  a  puffy  character,  with  tenderness  when  the  part  is 
pressed  on  or  moved ;  and  usually  a  peculiar  fine  crackling  sensation  is 
communicated  to  the  Surgeon's  hand  when  he  examines  the  affected  part.  The 
crackling  is  especially  marked  in  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  and  effusion 
have  become  chi-onic,  when  the  disease  appears  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
diffused  ganglion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment,  when  the  disease  is  acute,  consists  in  leeching 
and  blistering,  with  rest  of  the  part  ;  when  it  has  assumed  a  chronic  cha-^cter, 
the  application  of  blisters  and  the  mercury  and  ammoniacum  plaster  vnll  be 
found  most  useful. 

DISEASES  OF  MUSCLES. 

The  voluntaiy  muscles  are  not  often  the  seat  of  primary  disease  of  any 
kind.  Inflammatory  affections  of  a  rheumatic  character  undoiibtedly  occur 
in  muscles,  and  abscess  is  occasionally  met  with  inside  muscular  sheaths,  more 
particularly  that  of  the  rectus  abdominis.  Syphilitic  tumours,  or  rather  inflam- 
matory or  plastic  indurations  of  muscles,  are  not  very  unfrequently  met  with. 

TuMOUBS  OP  Muscle. — Organic  structural  diseases  of  musc\ilar  tissue  are 
rare  ;  yet  the  records  of  surgery  contain  scattered  througli  them  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  cases.  Tcevan,  has,  with  much  industry,  collected  the 
particulars  of  62  cases  of  tumours  of  muscles  of  all  kinds.  About  one-third 
of  these  are  said  to  have  been  "cancerous;"  16  were  "fibrous;"  8  cystic; 
5  hydatid  ;  and  5  erectile.  In  all  probability,  a  more  advanced  pathology 
would  have  shown  that  many  of  the  so-called  cancerous  and  fibrous  tumours 
were  in  reality  sarcomata  of  various  kinds.  The  form  of  cancer  that  occurs 
primarily  in  muscles  is,  I  believe,  invariably  the  encephaloid.  I  have,  most 
frequently  seen  the  musck'S  of  the  lower  extremity  tlie  seat  of  primary  malig- 
nant disease.  When  the  upper  limbs  are  affected,  the  niuscles  that  liave, 
according  to  Teevan,  been  most  frequently  attacked  are  the  pectoralis  major, 
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deltoid,  and  biceps.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck  are  seldom  diseased, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  which  appears  to  be  very  liable  to 
tumours. 

Of  twelve  consecutive  cases  that  I  have  had  under  my  care  in  which 
tumours  of  different  kinds  developed  primarily  in  muscular  tissue,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars.     The  first  case  was  that  of  a  woman  about  48 
years  of  age,  in  whom  a  fibro-cystic  tumour,  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  tensor  vagina;  femoris,  forming  a  large  mass, 
which  I  dissected  out  readily  from  over  the  hip.    The  second  case  was  that  of 
a  lad  about  18,  in  whom  a  cystic  tumour,  as  large  as  a  fcetal  head,  thick  waUed, 
and  containing  clear  fluid,  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  adductor  brevis  of 
the  thigh,  from  which  it  was  dissected  out  with  no  little  diiliculty,  and  with  a 
fatal  result.    The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  from  whom  the  accompanying 
dra^vings  are  taken  (Figs.  403,  404,  405),  in  whom  a  fibrb-plastic  tumour  de- 
veloped within  the  sheath  of  and  in  the  substance  of  the  sartorius  muscle  of 
the  left  thigh,  in 
consequence  of 
a  strain.  After 
growing  slowly 
for    about  sLx 
years,  it  had  at- 
tained the  size 
of  a  child's  head, 
when  I  removed 
it,  together  with 
seven   or  eight 
inches    of  the 
muscle  from  the 
inside    of  the 
sheath  of  which 
it  had  originated, 
and  with  which 
it  was  closely  in- 
corporated. The 
sheath    of  the 
femoral  vessels, 
which  was  ex- 
posed for  a  con- 
siderable extent, 
was  unaffected 
by  the  disease. 
Recurrence  took 
place  in  less  than 
twelve  months  in 
the  cicatrix,  and 
when    the  se- 

condary  tumour  had  attained  the  si.e  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  it  was  removed 
the  patjent  mak:ng  a  good  recovery but  the  disease  Z^n  Te  urne  Id 
eventual  y  proved  fatal.  The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a^  man  aged  abo^ 
forty  m  he  sole  of  whose  foot  a  cystic  tumour,  about  as  large  as  a  goose's  e  J 
was  developed  spnngmg  from  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum.  Tliis  was  carefuUv 
dissected  out ;  but  m  a  lew  months  the  patient  returned,  with  a  solid  elastic 
rapidly  growing  tumour,  evidently  malignant,  developed  in  the  cicatrix  The 


Fig.  403.-Pibro-Plastic  Tumour  of  the  Sartorius  Muscle. 


Fig.  404  — Uiick  View  of  Tumour 
showing  Sartorius  Musclo. 


Fig.  405.— Front  View  of  Tumour  laid 
opon,  and  showing  Sartorius,  a. 
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I'oot  was  amputated,  and  on  dissection  the  mass  proved  to  Ije  encepbaloid,  and 
to  have  developed  from  the  muscular  structure  just  named. 

In  three  cases  the  tumours  were  liydatid.  In  one  patient,  a  young  woman, 
the  disease  was  seated  in  the  deltoid  ;  in  the  other,  a  medical  man,  about  50 
years  of  age,  the  tumour  was  seated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  and 
the  third  Avas  a  gentleman  about  60  years  old,  in  whose  biceps  the  disease  com- 
menced. In  each  of  these  cases,  excision  of  the  tumom-  was  successfully  practised. 

In  the  eighth  case,  the  tumour  was  an  enchondroma  in  the  tibialis  anticus. 
I  have  seen  two  other  cases  of  enchondroma  in  muscles  :  one  situated  in 
the  vastus  externus  of  the  thigh  ;  the  other  in  connection  with  the  pectoral 
muscle.  The  ninth  case  was  a  sarcoma  of  the  rectus  femoris  in  a  man  aged  21, 
which  I  excised  ;  the  tenth,  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  in  an  elderly  gentleman  ;  the  eleventh,  an  encepbaloid  tumour  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  in  a  middle-aged  lady,  for  which  amputation  was  practised  ; 
and  the  twelfth,  a  sarcoma  of  the  fore-arm  of  a  lad. 

Tumours  developing  primarily  in  the  intermuscular  areolar  planes  are  of 
very  coimnon  occurrence  ;  but  these  are  very  different  from,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with,  true  muscular  tumours. 

The  Treatment  of  these  various  muscular  tumours  must  be  considered  on 
ordinary  surgical  principles.  Wlien  of  an  innocent  character,  as  cystic  or 
liydatid,  fibrous,  erectile,  or  enchondromatous,  they  may  be  dissected  out  from 
the  muscular  tissue  amongst  which  they  lie,  and  no  fear  of  recurrence  need  be 
entertained. 

When  they  are  malignant,  amputation  of  the  limb,  if  the  timiour  be  favour- 
ably situated  for  such  an  operation,  is  generally  the  only  resource  :  partial 
operations  are  usually  worse  than  useless,  as  they  lead  to  a  speedy  recuiTence 
of  the  malignant  action.  Teevan  has  made  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  applying 
to  malignant  tumours  of  muscle  the  same  rule  of  practice  that  guides  us  in 
operations  on  bones  affected  by  cancer ;  viz.,  to  remove  the  wdiole  of  the  organ 
that  is  the  seat  of  disease,  excising  the  entire  muscle  from  its  origin  to  its 
insertion,  and  thus  eliminating  from  the  system  the  whole  of  the  morbid  mass, 
which  will  be  confined  within  its  sheath — a  structure  that  for  a  long  time 
resists  the  outward  pressm-e  of  a  morbid  growth.  Tliis  suggestion  is  founded 
on  correct  pathological  principles  ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is  its  difficulty  of 
application  in  actual  practice — there  being  few  muscles  so  situated  that  they 
could  with  safety  be  completely  extirpated. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


DEFOEMITIES. 


LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE. 

This  affection,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  and  the 
lediousness  of  its  cure,  has  received  a  gooil  deal  of  attention  from  various 
Surgeons  ;  and  much  lias  been  written  on  it  by  tliose  who  have  .specially 
devoted  themselves  to  its  treatment ;  yet  the  whole  of  its  pathology  and 
management  lie  in  a  very  naiTOW  compass. 

Lateral  curvature  of  tlie  spine  most  commonly  commences  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  usually  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen— seldom  before  the 
one,  and  not  very  commonly  after  the  other.    Girls  are  more  frequently  the 
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subjects  of  tliis  deformity,  Avhicli  hut  very  rarely  occurs  in  boys.  It  appears 
to  consist  simply  in  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  spine  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  vertebral  column,  being  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  M-eight  of  the  head,  nect,  and  slioulders,  becomes  curved  to  one  side,  a  cor- 
resjjonding  deviation  taking  place  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  lower  portion 
of  the  spine,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  (Figs.  406,  407),  The  first  curve  usually  takes  place  in  the  upper  or 
middle  dorsal  region,  the  convexity  tending  towards  the  right  side  ;  the  second, 
or  compensating  curve,  occurs  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  convexity  looking 
towards  the  left.  In  some  instances  tliere  is  a  quadruple  curve  (Fig.  408).  At 
the  same  time  that  these  lateral  curves  take  place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rota- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  spine  upon  one  another,  in  such  a  way  that  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  forming  the  dorsal  curve  are  twisted  slightly  to  the  left,  while 
those  whicli  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  lumbar  curve  are  turned  slightly 
to  the  right  (Fig.  407).    This  twist  is  sometimes  slight ;  but  in  other  instances 

it  is  very  marked,  so  that  there  is  a  double 
curvature — lateral  and  rotatory. 

On  examining  the  bones  and  intervertebral 
fibro-cartilages  after  deatli,  even  in  cases  of 
very  considerable  distortion,  no  disease  will 
appear  in  them  ;  except,  perhaps,  that  the 
bodies  of  some  may  have  been  slightly  com- 
pressed where  they  form  the  ]3rincipal  concavity 


Fig.  40t!  — LatciMl  Curvature  and 
Kotation  of  Spine. 


Fig.  407.— Outline  of  Double 
Lutoral  Curvature. 


Fig.  40S.— Quadrui^lo 
Curve. 


of  the  arch.  The  ligaments  appear  to  be  stretched,  relaxed,  and  somewhat 
weakened  ;  and  the  muscles  are  usually  pale,  flabby,  and  apparently  wanting 
in  power.  •= 

MECHANisM..-From  a  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  tliis  affection,  and 
from  tlie  particular  age  at  which  it  manifests  itself,  before  the  bones  have 
become  completely  ossified,  or  the  ligaments  have  acquired  their  due  decree 
of  ngidity.  Its  mechanism  becomes  sufficiently  apparent.  The  spinal  column' 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  bones,  po.ssesses  no  firmness  in  itself' 
or  power  of  self-support,  but  is  maintained  in  the  erect  position  by  the  close 
manner  in  which  its  separate  elements  are  knit  together  by  ligumontous  and 
muscular  structures,  and  by  the  way  in  which,  when  thus  bound  torrether  as 
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a  whole,  it  is  supported  on  each  side  hy  the  strong  mass  of  the  erector  spinas 
muscles.  The  proper  tension  of  these  ligamentous  supports  and  muscular 
masses  is  especially  necessary  for  it  to  maiiitain  the  weight  of  the  head  and 
shoulders,  which  is  thrown  on  the  cervical  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal 
spine.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  ligaments  become  relaxed,  and  the  muscles 
lose  their  tension,  or  if  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  increase  dis- 
proportionately to  the  augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  and 
muscles  that  support  the  spine,  the  vertebral  column  will  necessarily  give 
way  under  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  a  direct  Line  from 
above  downwards,  and  will  consequently  become  curved.  Most  commonly, 
indeed  almost  invariably,  this  takes  place  in  a  lateral  direction,  the  spine 
yielding  more  readily  in  this  than  in  any  other.  In  some  rare  cases,  however, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cervical  or  the  upper  dorsal  region  will  project  back- 
wards in  an  angular  manner,  constitutiag  the  disease  termed  Gyphosis  (Fig.  409) ; 
and  in  other  cases,  of  stUl  less  frequent  occurrence,  there  may  be  incurvation 
of  the  spine  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  giving  rise  to  Lordosis  (Fig.  410). 
The  directions  in  which  these  various  curves  take  place  are  exaggerations  of 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  spinal  column. 
In  lateral  curvature,  the  chief  convexity  takes 
place  towards  the  right  side,  causing  a  projec- 
tion of  that  shoulder  which  in  most  people  is 
somewhat  more  prominent  than  the  other.  In 
cypJwsis,  the  excurvation  takes  place  in  the  lower 
cervical  and  upjaer  dorsal  regions,  which  are 
naturally  prominent ;  and,  in  lordosis,  the  in- 
curvation is  most  marked  in  the  lumbar  region, 
in.  which  there  is  naturally  a  curve  forwards. 

Causes. — These  various  kinds  of  deformity, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  chiefly  occur  in  girls 
about  the  age  of  puberty;  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  tonicity  of  the  muscular  system  not 
unfrequently  becomes  lessened  by  the  occur- 
rence of  anaBmia  and  those  states  of  impaired 
health  that  so  frequently  attend  the  establish- 
ment of  the  uterine  function;  and  before  the 
osseous  and  ligamentous  structures  of  the  body 
are  fully  developed.  At  this  period  of  life, 
also,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  spine  becomes  rather  suddenly  elongated 
by  a  rapid  increase  in  growth  ;  or  that  it  becomes  overweighted  by  the  system 
developing  itself,  and  the  shoulders  and  bust  becoming  stout  and  expanded. 
Indeed,  so  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  degree  of  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  from  these  various  causes,  about  the  age  of  puberty  in  girls,  that  few 
escape  a  tendency  to  deviation  ;  of  so  slight  a  kind,  however,  as  not  to  admit  of 
recognition  as  a  disease.  But  if  this  tendency  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  or 
if  it  be  increased  by  injurious  habits,  amongst  which  are  all  one-sided  postures 
in  which  the  body  is  twisted,  as  in  playing  some  musical  instruments,  or  in 
leaning  over  a  table  in  drawing  and  writing,  the  slight  deviation  may  rapidly 
increase  until  it  assume  the  true  characters  of  lateral  curvature.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  either  a  stnunous  or  a  rickety 
affection ;  indeed,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  should  certainl}'  say  that 
strumous  girls  are  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  those  of  a  nervous  or  bilious 
temperament.  A  rickety  tendency  would,  of  course,  increase  the  disposition 
to  the  affection  ;  but  I  think  this  is  veiy  rarely  associated  with  it.  Amongst 


Fig.  409.— 
Cyphosis. 


Fig.  410.— 
Lordosis. 
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the  more  coim:iion  predisposing  causes  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  the  in- 
dolent and  sedentary  occupations,  and  the  luxurious  enervating  habits  that  are 
commonly  encouraged  in  girls  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and  which,  by  pre- 
venting due  muscular  development,  at  the  same  time  that  they  induce  a  general 
loss  of  tone  in  the  system,  may  directly  occasion  the  disease. 

The  causes  of  the  antero-posterior  curves  are  usually  to  be  found  in  some 
faulty  habits  of  the  patient ;  either  giving  rise  to  an  habitual  stoop,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  cyphosis,  or  throwing  too  great  a  weight  on  the 
loins,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  lordosis.  A  kind  of  s]Durious  lordosis  is  developed 
in  some  cases  of  ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint. 

Signs  of  Lateral  Curvatdre.— The  signs  of  tliis  affection,  when  it  is  well 
marked,  are  distinctly  obvious.     The  serpentine  character  of  the  curve,  its 
double  nature,  the  convexity  on  one  side  looking  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  left  loin,  will  render  its  nature  evident.     Most  commonly  it 
commences  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  first  condition  that  frequently  attracts 
attention  being  the  prominence  of  the  right  scapula,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
"  growing  out ;"  or  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  on  the  same  side,  or  some 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  have  been  observed  to  project.    "Whenever  the 
Surgeon  is  considted  for  such  symptoms,  he  should  at  once  examine  the  spine, 
which  he  will  generally  find  to  have  an  inclination  to  the  right  side.    In  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  deviation  is  not  very  distinctly  marked, 
the  readiest  mode  of  determining  it  is  to  let  the  patient  stand  upright,  taking 
care  that  the  feet  are  well  placed  together,  and  that  the  attitude  is  not  forced 
but  natural ;  the  Surgeon  should  then  run  his  finger  down  the  back  from  one 
spinous  process  to  another,  touching  each  as  he  passes  it  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
ink  ;  in  this  way,  when  he  has  reached  the 
lower  part,  he  will  have  mapped  out  the 
course  of  the  veiiebral  column,  and  thus 
may  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  displacement.    At  the  same  time,  he 
will  probably  observe  that  the  two  hips  do 
do  not  exactly  correspond,  the  left  being 
somewhat  thrown  out.    Very  commonly 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  neuralgic  tenderness 
about  the  spine,  and  at  this  early  stage 
there  may  be  anaemia  and  symptoms  of 
impaired  nutrition.     As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  curvature  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct, and  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
torsion  of  the  column,  assumes  a  slightly 
angular  character  where  most  convex.  The 
ribs  on  the  right  side  are  thrown  out  and 
bulging,  and  carry  up  the  scapula  with 
them,  whilst  those  on  the  left  are  sunk 
and  depressed  (Fig.  411).     In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  and 
body  partakes  in  the  projection  of  the 
spine  on  that  side,  and  thus  adds  much  to 
the  general  deformity ;  whilst  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  is  correspondingly  hollowed  and  sunk  in.    Wlien  the  disease  has 
advanced  in  this  way,  it  always  occasions  great  general  debility,  emacia- 
tion, and  pallor;  the  nutrition  of  the  body  being  impaired,  partly  by 
the  compression  to  which  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  are  subjected, 


Kg.  411.— Lateral  Curvature  of  Spine. 
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and  partly,  douTjtless,  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  induced  Ijy  the  cur- 
vature. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  spine  preserves  its  flexibility;  and 
whilst  the  curve  is  still  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  if  the  weight  of  the  Iiead 
and  shoulders  be  taken  off,  it  will  at  once  resume  its  straight  direction.  Thus, 
if  the  patient  be  lifted  off  the  ground  by  raising  her  up  with  the  hands  under 
the  axillBB,  or  if  she  be  laid  down  on  her  face  on  a  flat  couch,  the  back  will  fall 
into  a  straight  position,  or  may  readily  be  made  to  do  so  by  slight  traction. 
After  the  disease,  however,  has  existed  for  some  years,  or  if  the  patient  have 
passed  that  age  at  which  consolidation  of  the  bones  and  ligaments  takes  place, 
the  distortion  will  continue  permanently,  in  whatever  position  she  may  be 
placed.  This  is  not  only  owing  to  the  deformity  of  the  spine,  but  to  the  rihs, 
and  ligamentous  and  muscular  structiu-es  generally  of  the  trunk,  ha\'ing  become 
fixed  in  their  abnormal  position. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  should  be 
conducted  on  rational  principles  ;  and,  when  divested  of  the  mystery  with 
which  some  interested  specialists  have  surrounded  it,  it  becomes  as  simple  as  that 
of  any  other  chronic  surgical  affection  of  the  bones,  joints,  or  muscles.  There 
are  three  principles  of  treatment  that  require  to  be  carried  out  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  cases.  The  first  is  the  improvement  of  the. general  health, — 
imless  this  be  effected,  nothing  can  be  done  ;  the  second  is,  to  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  spine ;  and  the  third,  to  take  away  as  much  as  j)ossible  the 
weight  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities. 

The  administration  of  some  of  the  milder  preparations  of  iron,  with  a  course 
of  aloetics  for  the  regulation  of  the  uterine  function,  is  of  great  moment  -  at 
the  same  time,  a  nourishing  diet  of  animal  food  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
patient  encouraged  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  By  these  means  the 
nutrition  of  the  system  will  be  improved,  and  the  tone  of  the  muscles  greatly 
restored.  The  muscular  power  may  be  more  directly  strengthened  by  having 
the  back  well  sponged  with  cold  salt  or  -vinegar  and  water  every  moniing,  and 
methodically  rubbed  from  top  to  bottom.  Tiie  friction  sliould  be  principally 
directed  to  the  erector  spinas  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  may  be  done  either  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  some  slightly  stimulating 
embrocation.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  patient's  strength  will  permit  it,  but 
not  otherwise,  the  use  of  the  hand-SAving  may  be  allowed,  or  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises practised  :  these,  however,  should  not  be  continiied  if  they  induce  a 
feeling  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  Whilst  this  i^lan  is  being  persevered  in,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  lie  recumbent  for  a  few  hours  dailj',  sitting  or 
standing  as  little  as  possible.  By  these  means,  assiduouslj'-  continued  for  some 
length  of  time,  the  muscles  of  the  back  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  increase 
of  the  deformity  prevented  ;  and  in  this  way  the  slighter  cases  of  lateral 
curvature,  those  in  which  there  is  ratlier  a  tendency  to  than  a  full  development 
of  the  disease,  may  be  cured. 

When  the  affection  is  further  advanced,  though  the  spine  still  continue 
flexible,  if  tliere  be  decided  projection  of  the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  the  shoulder 
and  hip  be  prominent,  with  apparent  difference  in  the  length  of  the  limbs,  and 
much  impairment  of  the  general  health,  more  decided  measures  of  treatment 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  these  cases,  as  in  those  just  described,  the  con- 
stitutional powers  must  be  carefully  attended  to  on  ordinary  medical  principles  ; 
iron,  and  good  living,  with  fresh  air,  being  the  basis  of  the  treatment.  At  tlie 
same  time  that  we  endeavour  to  improve  tlie  strengtli  of  tlie  system  in  this  Avay, 
and  that  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  especially  by  cold  bathing  and  frictions,  it 
is  essential  to  adopt  means  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoidders, 
and  to  prevent  its  continuing  to  keep  up  and  to  increase  the  deformity.  This 
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may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position 
or  by  allowing  her  to  go  about,  wearing  proper  supports.  ' 

The  recimhent  -position  in  the  treatment  of  lateral  ciu'vature  of  the  sijine 
though  a  vahiable  means  as  an  adjunct  to  other  measures,  has  been  greatly 
abused,  by  being  employed  as  an  exclusive  plan.   This,  I  think,  should  not  be 
except  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand  or  walk  with  comfort,  as  happens  in' 
some  of  these  cases,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine  her  for  a  time  to  this 
position,  until  the  proper  muscular  power  has  been  restored  by  other  m^ans 
These.instances,  liowever,  are  very  rare ;  too  much  so  to  constitute  the  rule  in  the 
treatment.    Whenever  the  recumbent  position  is.  employed,  tlie  prone  seems  to 
me  far  preferable  to  the  supine,  for  reasons  mentioned  when  spealdn-  of 
angular  curvatm^e  of  the  spine  (p.        ;  and  the  best  couch  for  the  purpose  is 
certamly  Ven-al's.    The  patient  should  be  kept  on  this  during  the  intervals  of 
exercise,  not  being  allowed  to  sit  or  stand,  even  at  meals  ;  slie  wiU  verv  soon 
become  accustomed  to  a  position  that  at  first  appears  constrained,  and  will 
probabh',  speedily  be  enabled  to  sleep  in  it.  ' 

^he  Mechanical  Contrivances  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  weight 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  ofl' from  the  weakened  spine  are  of 
verj^  various  forms,  and  have  had  much  ingenuity  expended  in  their  construc- 

™  1.   7'      'f  their  details  may 

°-  T  %  of  support  round  the  pelvis,  by  means  of 

a  strong  we  l-fitting  band  ;  2,  to  carry  off  the  weight  of  the  head  and  upper 
extremities  from  the  spine  by  means  of  lateral  crutches,  which  transmit  it  to 
this  band;  and  3,  to  influence  the  convexities  of  the  spinal  curve  by  means 
of  movable  plates,  acted  upon  by  rack-and-pinion  or  screl  power.  The  b"  t  o 

der.,  IS  the  apparatus  represented  m  the  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  412) 

brought  down,  the  left  one  raised, 
and  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  supported.  \ 
By  this  contrivance  alone,  properly 
and  carefully  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  deformity,  most  patients 
may  be  treated  without  the  necessity 
of  any  confinement  whatever;  the 
spine  being  by  degrees  restored  to 
Its  proper  direction  by  very  gra- 
dually increasing  the  pressure  and 
support  of  the  instrument,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  general  health 
is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
patient  has  the  benefit  of  good  air. 
At  first  the  instrument  need  only 
be  worn  dm-ing  the  day,  but  after  a 
time  it  should  be  kept  on  at  night 
as  well.  In  long-standing  and  severe 
cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  tlie 


Fig.  412.-Splnal  Support  for  Lateral  Curvature. 


spme,  when  its  llex.bil.ty  is  lost,  and  the  projection  of  the  ribs  has  become 
permanent  a  cure  cannot  be  expected,  nor  can  it  be  brought  about  by  unv 
means  ;  but  the  patient  will  derive  great  comfort  and  su]iport  from  the  IZL 
this  excellent  instrument,  and  the  increase  o)'  tbe  disease  may  thus  be  prevented. 
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The  treatment  of  Posterior  Excurvation  of  the  spine,  without  caries  or  other 
organic  disease  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  best  conducted  by  the  use  of  the 

instrument  here  figured 
(Fig.  413),  which  is  con- 
structed essentially  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  for 
lateral  curvature,  with  the 
exception  that  the  back- 
plate  is  so  arranged  as  to 
press  upon  the  projecting 
spine,  and  thus  gradually 
to  bring  it  into  proper 
position. 

In  Posterior  Incurvation 
the  apparatus  here  figured 
(Fig.  414)  will  be  found 
the  most  useful  appliance. 
In  fact,  all  these  varieties 
of  spinal  curvature  may 
be  successfully  remedied 
by  instruments  constructed  on  the  most  simple  mechanical  principles,  if  care- 
fully attended  to  and  carried  out. 


Pig.  413. — Spinal  Support  for 
Posteriof  Excurvation. 


Fig.  414. — Spinal  Support  for 
Posterior  Incurvation. 


CONTRACTIONS  AND  RETEACTIONS  OF  MUSCLES. 

Under  the  head  of  Muscular  Contractions  are  included  various  deformities, 
such  as  squint,  wry-neck,  club-foot,  club-hand,  some  of  which  are  congenital, 
others  acquired.  In  all  these  conditions,  the  deformity  is  primarily  owing  to 
an  affection  of  the  muscular  system,  and  not  to  disease  of  the  bones  or  liga- 
ments, which  are  only  secondarily  implicated. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  these  deformities  are  very  various  ;  but  they  may  be 
referred  to  three  heads. 

1.  Continuous  Faulty  or  Abnormal  Position  of  a  limb,  as  in  an  unreduced 
dislocation  or  an  ankylosed  joint,  will  be  followed  by  the  disuse  of  a  certain 
set  of  muscles,  which  consequently  become  shortened  and  atroj)hied,  and  acquire 
a  rigid  state.  This  condition  is  consecutive  to  the  displacement,  but  renders  it 
permanent  ;  it  is  apt  to  occur  after  fractures,  if  the  parts  be  kept  for  too  long 
a  time  in  one  jDosition,  and  more  particularly  if  they  be  bound  and  matted 
together  by  the  pressure  of  tight  bandages.  A  somewhat  similar  cause  some- 
times operates  on  the  foetus  in  utero  :  an  abnormal  position  in  the  uterine 
cavity  being  very  frequently  the  immediate  occasion  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
congenital  club-foot.  These  deformities  must  not  be  confounded  with  con- 
genital dislocations,  in  which  there  is  always  an  arrest  of  development  of  some 
of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  connected  with  the  affected  joint. 

2.  Irritation  set  up  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Ncrvoics  System  may  produce 
deformity  by  deranging  the  proper  antagonistic  action  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles.  This  condition  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  congenital  as  well  as  of  the 
non-congenital  deformities.  It  may  act  by  producing  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  one  set  of  muscles,  the  contractility  of  their  antagonists  con- 
tinuing normal ;  and  thus,  the  relative  balance  of  action  being  destroyed,  the 
stronger  will  dra\^  the  part  over  to  their  side.  The  influence  of  this  want  of 
proper  balance  of  parts  in  paralysis,  producing  defomiity,  may  be  well  seen  in 
palsy  of  the  portio  dura,  where  th;:  face  is  distorted  by  being  drawn  to  the  sound 
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sMe  ;  or  in  squint,  where  the  external  rectus  being  paralysed,  the  eye  is  drawn 
inwards.  According  to  TanajDlin,  deformity  Irom  paralysis  is  never  congenital 
though  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  -svith  in  non-congenital  cases.  Central 
irritation  may  occasion  deformity  in  another  way,  by  producing  tonic  or  per- 
manent spasm  of  one  set  of  muscles,  the  other  remaining  perfect  in  their  con- 
tractility, but  overbalanced  by  the  continued  contraction  of  their  antagonists. 
This  woidd  appear  to  be  tlie  case  in  some  forms  of  squint.  Little  has  made 
the  important  observation,  that  many  cases  of  deformity  appear  to  be  due  to 
mischief  inflicted  on  the  base  of  the  brain  during  protracted  and  instrumental 
labours. 

3.  Peripheral  Nervous  Irritation  may  occasion  contraction  of  the  muscles  and 
deformity.  This  we  commonly  see  happen  in  cases  of  contraction  occurring 
from  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  so-called  hysterical 
conti-actions  from  uterine  iiTitation,  &c.  From  aU  these  various  causes,  contrac- 
tion and  deformity  may  arise.  In  some  cases  deformity  vnll  cease  alter  the 
removal  of  the  cause  ;  but  in  other  instances,  in  which  it  has  been  of  long 
diiration,  the  defonnity  wiU  continue,  owing  to  the  muscles  having  faUen  into 
a  kind  of  rigid  atrophy,  being  shortened  and  wasted,  and  consequently  unfitted 
lor  the  proper  exercise  of  the  actions  of  the  part. 

TREATMENT.-The  General  Treatment  of  deformities  consists  in  removing 
the_ cause  of  the  contraction  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  centraL 
penpheral,  or  nervous  ii-ritation  that  admits  of  remedy.  Thus,  if  squinting 
arise  from  pressure  upon  the  brain,  the  eye  wiU  assume  its  straight  dii-ection 
when  the  congested  vessels  are  relieved,  or  the  eflused  fluids  absorbed  ;  or  if  a 
contraction  ot  the  hamstring  muscles  arise  from  the  ii-ritation  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  a  purgative  dose  may  cure  the  affection.  When,  however 
'T;!^  °^          permanent,  the  employment  of  mechanical 

means  and  tlx^  Division  of  the  Tendons  is  the  only  mode  of  restoring 
the  natural  condition  of  the  part.  This  orthopmclic  department  of 
surgery  owes,  m  a  great  measure,  its  existence  to  the  labours  of 
l)elpech  and  Stromeyer,  and  its  perfection  to  th'ose  of  Little, 
iamplm,  and  Adams. 

TENOTOMY.-By  tenotomy,  as  at  present  practised,  is  meant  the 
subcu  aneous  division  of  a  tendon  by  means  of  a  very  fine  narrow- 
by     id"        '''^  '""'''^'"''y  -  P^'^«t-« 

norrinr    .        r°?^"^      '"^^  in  mind  that  the 

normal  anatomical  relations  of  parts  are  often  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed in  cases  of  deformity ;  and  thus  tendons  mty  be  a™  . 

ot  the  limb,  they  are  widely  sepai-ated.    The  tendon  may  most 
conveniently  be  divided,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  intiodudn ' 
the  blaxle  beneath  it  sideways,  and  then  turning  the  edge  againsi 
t,  scratching  through  it  by  a  kind  of  firm  sawing  movement,  the 
handle  o   a  knife  being  used  as  a  lever  to  press 'the  edge  ac  inst 
the  tendon,  whilst  the  parts  are  made  tense  by  an  assis 3 
A  drop  or  two  only  of  blood  are  lost  in  this  simple  oi'Sn : 
and,  as  the  divided  tendon  retracts  mth  a  kind  of  sii-in  n  cmr!    t    ^^'"^ — 
will  be  left  between  the  two  ends,  from  haK  an  inch  to^L^t!,^  '^r^ 
in  width  according  to  the  previous  amount  of  tension  in  the  part    If  th„ 
muscles  have  been  contracted  for  some  voars  il  will  n„        ,  , 
that  the  l»cta  in       r.^^^..^«»X  J  r^,Vt::Z:^  ^•'.^'"'^ 
"nyiekling.  forming  conl,  or  .trctehing  ™  ^  7      .il  ™' 
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instances  it  will  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  that  they  will  yiehl, 
and  consequently  will  not  require  division.  After  the  section  has  heen  made, 
the  small  puncture  should  he  closed  with  a  pad  of  lint  and  a  strip  of  plaster, 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  wound  being  carefully  guarded  against.  The  whole 
success  of  the  operation  depends  on  this.  Should  air  enter,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  will  to  a  certainty  be  set  up ;  whereas,  if  this  Ije  avoided,  the  wound 
Avill  heal  by  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter  without  any  inflammation.  It  is  the 
entry  of  air,  and  not  the  subcutaneous  wound,  tliat  gives  rise  to  inflammation. 
The  part  should  then  be  left  without  any  apparatus  being  applied  for  three  or 
four  days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  lymph  will  have  been  thro'WTi  out, 
and  then  proper  mechanical  contrivances  may  be  adjusted  for  gradually  restoring 
the  normal  position  of  the  limb  or  part ;  if  this  be  done  too  soon,  the  cicatrix 
will  be  extended  at  too  early  a  period  after  the  deposit  of  the  plastic  matter, 
and  the  tendon  will  become  weakened  and  too  much  elongated. 

Chloroform  is  not  always  admissible  in  these  operations.  In  some  cases, 
under  its  influence  the  muscle  becomes  so  much  relaxed  that  the  defined  edge 
of  the  tendon  disappears,  and  the  proper  section  cannot  be  made. 

The  mode  of  Repair  in  Divided  Tendons  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy, 
there  being  two  theories  with  regard  to  the  process.  According  to  one,  the 
plastic  matter  deposited  between  the  divided  and  retracted  ends  gradually 
vmdergoes  a  process  of  contraction,  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  cica- 
trix of  a  burn,  so  as  to  cause  approximation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  tendon  at 
the  expense  of  the  muscle,  which  becomes  partially  lengthened,  until  at  last  a 
transverse  linear  cicatrix  merely  is  left  at  the  line  of  section.  Adams  has, 
however,  conclusively  shown  that  this  theory  is  erroneous,  and  that  repair  is 
effected  by  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter  between  the  cut  ends,  chiefly  from  the 
sheaths  and  soft  parts  around  ;  that  this  plastic  matter  undergoes  gradual 
transformation  into  tendinous  tissue  ;  and  that  the  tendon  is  actually  length- 
ened and  remains  permanently  so,  by  the  deposit  of  this  new  material,  which 
eventually  resembles  the  normal  structure  of  tendon  so  closely  that  the  micro- 
scope fails  to  detect  any  apj^reciable  difference,  and  that  it  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  its  more  translucent  appearance  ft'om  the  old  tendon.  In  fact,  the 
divided  tendon  is  completely  regenerated  or  reproduced. 

In  cases  of  congenital  malformation,  the  question  frequently  arises  as  to 
whether  tenotomy  should  be  performed  in  early  infancy,  or  delayed  to  a  more 
advanced  age.  As  a  general  rule  I  think  that,  if  imperative,  the  sooner  these 
operations  are  done  the  better  ;  they  are  not  more  difficult  at  an  early  period 
of  life  than  at  any  other,  no  danger  attends  them,  and  when  they  are  performed 
during  infancy,  there  is  a  far  less  chance  of  the  deformity  being  permanent,  than 
if  the°operation  be  delayed  for  some  years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  slight  deformities  and  contractions  in  infants  may  lie  removed  without 
operation,  by  attention  to  proper  mechanical  and  hygienic  means.  The  Sur- 
geon should,  therefore,  not  be  too  ready  to  operate  in  slight  cases  at  tender  ages. 

DEFORMITIES  AFFECTING  THE  FACE  AND  NECK.* 
Wry-neck.— Wry -neck.  Torticollis,  or  Caimt  Obstijmm,  arises  from  spasm 
of  one  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  ;  the  head  being  drawn  to  the  affected 
side.  On  close  examination  in  wiy-neck  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  triple 
displacement  of  the  head,  which  is  drawn  downwards,  rotated  outwards,  and 
inclined  laterally  towards  the  aOected  side.  Tlie  features  lose  their  symmetry. 
The  half  of  the  face,  and  even  of  the  head,  on  the  affected  side,  becomes  less 

•  I'oi-  Squint,  viilt  Cluililor  on  "  Orhthalniic  Surgery." 
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perfectly  developed  ;  and  the  true  line  of  tlie  eyehrows,  eyes,  and  mouth 
becomes  displaced  and  lowered. 

In  torticollis,  the  affected  sterno-cleido- mastoid  will  be  found  hard,  defined 
and  shortened ;  and  sometimes  both  divisions  of  the  nmscle  are  ecpally  tense' 
standing  out  in  strong  relief,  so  as  almost  to  look  like  two  distinct  muscles.' 
In  other  cases,  one  division,  and  then  most  usually  the  sternal,  is  chiefly 
affected.  After  a  time  the  cervical  vertebroe  participate  in  and  maintain  the 
displacement,  becoming  rotated  on  their  axes  and  curved.  Eventually  the 
whole  spinal  column  participates  in  the  displacement,  and  lateral  curvature 
sets  in.  The  deeper  muscles  also  become  shortened,  and  the  anterior  margin 
and  clavicular  attachment  of  the  trapezius  will  often  be  found  tense  and  pre- 
ternaturally  defined. 

Causes.— Wiy-neck  occasionally  appears  to  be  congenital :  more  frequently 
It  is  acquired,  coming  on  in  childhood  after  measles  or  scarlatina,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  inflamed  cervical  glands.  It  not  unfrequeutly  commences  with  an 
ordmary  stiff  neck  from  cold.  In  whatever  way  it  originates,  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  is  probably  at  fault,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  irritation  of  it  that  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles  take  on  a  spasmodic  action.  In  spasm  of 
both  sterno-mastoids  the  head  is  thrown  forwards,  the  muscles  projecting  in 
great  relief.  In  these  cases,  the  disease  will  usually  be  found  to  have  had  a 
rheumatic  origin.  Deformity  in  this  situation  may  also  occur  from  diseased 
cervical  vertebrae,  or  from  the  traction  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn.  The  conditions 
here,  however,  are  peculiar,  depending  upon  causes  that  are  irrespective  of  the 
state  of  the  muscles,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  true  form  of 
the  disease  produced  by  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

Treatment.-The  treatment  of  torticollis  arising  from  pemianent  spasm  of 
one  of  the  sterno-mastoids,  which  is  the  common  form  of  the  affection  may 
best  be  conducted  by  dividing  the  inferior  attachment  of  the  muscle,  and  thus 
allowing  the  head  to  regain  its  proper  position.  The  division  of  the  muscle  is 
a  somewhat  delicate  operation,  on  account  of  the  important  structures  that  lie 
immediately  behind  it.  By  making  the  incision,  however,  through  it,  from 
behmd  forwards,  close  to  the  sternum  and  along  the  clavicle,  there  Lan,  if 

catvZT      n  V"^'  "^'^  °^  "^'^^  '''y  '^'"^'Se,  as  these  boLes 

■ZV  ^^-'^If  tachment  of  the  muscle  forwards,  and  separate  it  from  sub- 
jacent parts  The  tension  also,  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  its  spasm,  draws  it 
away  from  the  carotid  sheath.  In  several  instances  in  whii  I  W  had 
occa.sion  to  perlorm  this  operation,  no  difficulty  whatever  has  been  experience 
m  dividmg  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  muscle,  which  is  usually  v  ry  tenJe 
and  p  omnient  by  passing  an  ordinary  tenotome  behind  the  tencLI  with  iS 

fh  n  ciU^^^^^^^^^^^    '''r'!"^  °'  ''''  ^'^'^'^^  sterninn  a^d 

then  cutting  orwards,  whilst  the  muscle  is  put  well  upon  the  stretch.  In 

dividing  the  clavicular  insertion,  the  safest  plan,  I  think,  consists  in  n  akin,  a 

puncture  with  a  scalpel  upon  and  down  to  the  clavick  m  the  cellular  mce 

which  lies  between  the  two  attachments  of  the  muscle,  and  then  pushin'  a 

ong,  blunt-pointed,  narrow-bladed  tenotome  between  tliat  bone  andZe  W 

toV^  \   r     '  f"^^"V''f     '  '^'"'^^'"'^  Care  must  be  aken 

to  d  vide  the  muscle  completely,  but  not  to  carry  the  incision  too  freely  or 
deeply      I  liave  heard  of  more  than  one  case  in  which,  from  wan    of  du 
precaution  abundant  ho^moiThage  occurred,  and  of  three  in  which  fatal  r  suU 
Jollowed  the  operation.  ^caiuLs 

After  the  operation,  the  position  of  the  head  must  be  gradually  rectified  l,v 
proper  apparatus  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  one  invent"  Z 
B.gg,and  here  figured  (Fig.  416).    It  consists  of  a  pelvic  band,  a  v  tin! 
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stein,  and  arm-pieces,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  a  firm  basis  of  support 
to  the  neck  lever  (1),  and  the  maxillary  lever  (2).  The  neck  lever  passes 
round  the  head,  and  takes  its  bearing  against  the  temporal  bone  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  head  is  deflected.  Tlie  maxillary  lever  acts  against  the  lower 

jaw  on  the  opposite  side— that  which  is  turned  up. 
By  means  of  a  ratchet-joint  the  neck  lever,  the 
action  of  which  is  vertical,  turns  the  head  from  the 
side  to  which  it  is  deflected,  Avhilst  the  maxillary 
lever,  acting  horizontallj'-,  rotates  the  head  on  its 
vertebral  axis.  By  the  combined  action  of  these  two 
forces  the  head  is  restored  to  its  vertical  position, 
and  the  chin  rej)laced  in  the  mesial  line.  In  this 
way  the  curvature  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  may  gra- 
dually be  corrected  ;  should  it,  however,  have  existed 
for  a  considerable  time,  it  may  have  assumed  a  per- 
manent character,  and  a  twist  in  the  neck  will  con- 
tinue for  life.  If  the  operation  be  not  delayed  until 
too  late  in  life,  the  features  mil  gradually  regain 
their  symmetry.  After  the  division  of  the  tendon, 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck  will  sometimes  be  found 
stretching  across  in  firm  and  tense  bands ;  these,  how- 
ever, had  better  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  wiE 
yield  in  time,  and  much  risk  of  injuring  the  subcla- 
vian and  carotid  vessels  would  attend  any  attempt  at 
their  division.  The  exposure  and  division  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  has  been  practised,  but  not,  I 
believe,  with  much  benefit. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  wry-neck  appears 
rather  to  be  dependent  on  pai'alysis  of  one  stemo- 
mastoid,  than  on  spasm  of  the  other,  electricity,  and 
the  application  of  strychnine  to  a  blistered  surface  over  the  muscle,  will  be 
found  most  useful. 


Fig.  416. — Bigg's  Apparatus 
for  Wry-necli. 


DEFOEMITIES  OF  THE  ARM  AND  HAND. 

Contraction  OP  THE  Arm  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  except  as 
the  result  of  bums.  I  have,  however,  met  -with  foiu-  distinct  forms  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  forearm. 

1.  There  may  be  ankylosis  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  forearm  being  bent  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  the  result  of  disease  of  or  around  the  articulation. 
If  the  ankylosis  be  fibrous,  and  the  muscles  strong  and  firm,  a  veiy  useful 
limb  may  be  restored  by  breaking  down  adhesions,  under  clilorofomi,  by 
forcible  flexion  and  extension,  and  then  using  passive  motion,  friction,  and 
douches.  Should  the  muscles  be  very  flaccid  and  wasted,  forcible  extension 
may  leave  a  permanently  weakened  limb,  over  which  the  patient  has  lost  tlie 
power  of  flexion.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  gradual  extension,  made  by 
means  of  an  angular  splint,  acted  upon  by  a  ratchet-apparatus,  the  safest 
means  of  restoring  tlie  utility  of  the  arm.  If  the  ankylo.sis  be  osseous,  the 
bones  should  be  resected,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  being  sawn  out,  and  a  false  joint 
allowed  to  form. 

2.  The  biceps  may,  by  its  contraction,  occasion  a  permanent  flexion  of  the 
arm.  This  contraction  of  the  biceps  may  be  hysterical  or  rheumatic.  AMien 
hysterical,  occurring  in  young  women,  it  requires  the  ordinary  constitutional 
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treatment  of  hysteria  ;  shouhl  this  fail  in  removing  it,  extension  may  be  made, 
under  chloroform,  and  the  arm  kept  in  the  straight  position  for  a  time.  When 
it  is  rheumatic,  or  of  organic  character,  and  permanent,  section  of  the  tendon 
and  its  aponem-osis  may  be  practised,  due  care  being  taken  of  the  artery  and 
nerve.  This  operation  is  most  sal'ely  done  by  introducing  the  tenotome  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon,  slipping  it  under,  and  cutting  upwards  and  out- 
wards ;  the  artery  being  guai-ded  and  pushed  to  the  inner  side  by  the  pressure 
of  the  left  forefinger. 

3.  The  forearm  may  be  forcibly  pronated  and  flexed  as  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  radio-humeral  articulation.  Here  forcible  supination  and 
extension,  under  chloroform,  is  the  best  remedy. 

4.  The  forearm  may  be  bent  on  the  arm  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrLx  of  a  burn  along  the  inside  of  the  limb.  In  this  case,  the  plastic 
operation  described  at  page  195,  Vol.  I.,  must  be  practised. 

Ankylosis  of  the  Arm  in  the  Straight  Position  is  a  condition  of  very 
serious  inconvenience,  the  limb  being  almost  useless  for  all  ordijiary  purposes 
of  life.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  ankylosis  be  fibrous  or  osseous.  If  it  be  fibrous,  however  firm, 
the  forearm  may  always  readily  be  brought  into  a  rectangular  position  by 
flexion  under  chloroform,  and  the  mobiUty  of  the  joint  may  then  be  improved 
or  restored  by  passive  motion,  fiiction,  and  douches.  If  osseous,  the  bony 
union  must  be  sawn  across,  and  the  case  treated  as  an  ordinary  instance  of 
excision  of  the  elbow,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  false  joint. 

Acquired  Contraction  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Forearm  implicating 
THE  Hand  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults.    I  have  seen  it  in  two  opposite 

conditions ;  that  of  forcible  extension  (Fig.  417),  and  that  of  forcible  flexion  and 

pronation  (Fig.  418).    In  both  instances  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  result  of 

excessive  use  of 

certain  muscles; 

in  the  first  case 

in  wringing  out 

clothes,  in  the 

other  in  cutting 

with  very  heavy 

shears.    In  the 

case  of  flexion 

and  pronation,  it 

was  interesting  to  observe  that,  when  the  fingers  were  extended,  the  wrist 
became  flexed,  and  when  the  wrist  was  extended  the  fingers  became  bent  in. 
In  theije  cases  change 
of  occupation,  fiiction, 
and  galvanism,  with 
the  use  of  a  straight 
sjDlint,  were  advan- 
tageously resorted  to, 
a  cure  being  eventu- 
ally efl'ected. 

Paralysis  of  the 
Extensors  and  Su- 
pinators, owing  to 
injury  of  the  musculo- 

spiral  nerve  consequent  on  fra-ture  of  the  humerus,  witli  or  witliout  tonic 
contraction  of  the  flexors  and  pronators,  has  been  described  at  page  322,  Vol.  I. 


Fig.  417.— Contraction  of  Supinators  of  Foreai-m  and  Extensors 
of  the  Hand. 


Fig.  418.— Contraction  of  Floxora  and  Pronators 
of  Llio  lliiiid. 
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Club-hand. — A  cleformity  resembling  club-foot  has  occasionally,  though 
very  rarelj',  been  met  with  in  the  hand.  The  contraction  may  occur  in  two 
directions  ;  either  in  the  sense  of  preternatural  flexion,  or  in  that  of  abnonnal 
extension  of  the  member.  It  has  been  described  by  Cruveilhier,  Voillermier, 
and  Smith  of  Dublin.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  been  met  with,  tliere  was 
a  certain  amount  of  deformity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  with  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  wrist ;  and  in  Smith's  case  there  was  an  accessory  semilunar 
bone  in  the  carpus.  Little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  by  surgery  for  the  relief  of 
this  deformity  ;  tliough  some  benefit  might  possibly  result  from  the  division  of 
any  tendons  that  were  preternaturally  tense. 

Contraction  op  the  Fingers. — A  contraction  of  the  fingers,  which  are 
drawn  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  often  met  vnth.  Most  commonly  this 
commences  in  the  little  finger,  and  thence  gradually  extends  to  the  ring  and 
middle  fingers,  which  become  so  forcibly  and  firmly  curved  inwards,  that  their 
extension  is  not  practicable.  It  commonly  results  from  frequent  and  continued 
pressure  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  on  leaning  on  a  round-ended  stick  in 
walking,  or  in  those  trades  in  which  an  instrument  requires  to  be  pressed  into 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  occurs  in  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause.  In  such  cases  I  have 
always  found  it  associated  with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  ;  the  disease  in 
fact  consisting  in  chronic  thickening  of  the  fasciae  of  the  palm  and  fingers, 
resulting  from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  these  parts.  On  examining  the 
contracted  fingers,  projecting  ridges  will  be  felt  extending  from  the  palm  to 
their  anterior  aspects  ;  and  on  endeavouring  to  straighten  them,  these  ridges 
win  be  found  to  become  stretched,  and  the  palmar  fascia  to  be  rendered  tense. 
The  skin  covering  these  ridges  is  usually  healthy,  but  sometimes  adherent 
to  them.  So  firmly  are  the  fingers  contracted,  that  by  no  eff"ort  can  they  be 
extended. 

Patholngy—  The  pathology  of  this  contraction  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  difl'erence  of  opinion  amongst  Surgeons.  Dupuytren  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  endeavoured,  by  dissection,  to  ascertain  its  true  character.  He 
found,  on  examining  a  hand  which  was  the  seat  of  this  disease,  that,  after  the 
removal  of  the  skin,  which  was  loose  and  flaccid,  the  contraction  continued  as 
liefore,  and  this,  therefore,  could  not  be  its  seat ;  but  that  the  pabnar  fascia, 
which  was  exposed,  was  tense  and  diminished  in  size,  whilst  from  the  lower 
aspect  some  cord-like  prolongations  passed  up  by  the  side  of  the  fingers  ;  and 
that,  when  these  were  divided,  the  contraction  was  immediately  removed,  the 
tendons,  the  bones,  and  the  joints  being  perfectly  sound.  He  considered  these 
fibrous  cords  to  be  digital  prolongations  of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  consequently 
looked  upon  this  membrane  as  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Goyrand,  who  has 
carefully  dissected  hands  afi'ected  in  this  way,  states  that  these  fibrous  cords, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  alfection,  are  not  prolongations  of  the 
palmar  fascia,  but  are  ligamentous  structures  that  extend  from  its  anterior 
inferior  aspect  to  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons,  into  which  they  are  inserted 
opposite  tlie  second  phalanx  ;  being  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous filaments  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  wliich  naturally  exist  in  this 
situation. 

Treatment— The  treatment  of  this  deformity,  when  slight  and  recent,  consists 
in  dividing  each  tense  digital  ligamentous  prolongation  by  a  subcutaneous 
incision.  This  should  be  done  opposite  the  second  phalanx,  where  it  is  usually 
most  tense  ;  but,  if  the  other  finger-joints  be  afi'ected,  a  separate  section  may 
be  required  opposite  each  phalanx.  Should  it  be  found  to  be  impossible  to 
straighten  the  fingers  with  such  limited  incisions,  or  shoultl  the  skin  be  firmly 
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adherent  to  the  subjacent  fibrous  band,  a  long  crucial  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  skin,  this  dissected  back,  the  bands  divided  or  dissected  off^  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  the  fingers  straightened.  As  the  flexor  tendons  are 
not  primarily  affected,  they  need  not  be  divided.  After  the  operation,  the 
liand  should  be  placed  on  a  digitated  splint.  More  rarely  the  contraction  of  a 
finger  is  found  to  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  flexor  tendon.  The  division  of 
this  will  be  followed  by  immediate  restoration  of  the  finger  to  the  straight 
position. 

CoNGExiTAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FiNGERS  AND  Hand  are  frequently 
met  vdth. 

1.  The  most  common  form  consists  in  a  supermmerary  finger  or  fingers. 
These  are  of  several  difl'erent  kinds.  There  is,  in  the,  first  place,  that  form 
of  supernumerary  finger  in  which  the  added  digit  appears  to  be  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  natural  series,  so  that  there  are  six  fingers  instead  of  five. 
Seven  have  been  met  with ;  and  Morand  describes  a  hand  having  a  thumb 
and  six  well-formed  though  somewhat  shortened  fingers.  The  supernumerary 
finger  is  usually  atropliied  and  shorter  than  the  rest.  It  is  very  common  in 
these  cases  to  find  both  hands  equally  provided  with  additional  fingers,  and 
the  feet  with  one  or  more  supernumerary  toes.* 

2.  The  Thumb  is  liable  to  two  malformations — a  supernumerary  one  being 
in  some  cases  added ;  in  others,  the  digit  being  bifid.  In  the  supernumerary 
thumb  (Fig.  419),  it  wiU  usually  be  found  that  there  are  two  small  and 
deformed  phalanges  ;  in  the  bifid  one,  there  is  one  small  and  malformed 
phalanx  in  each  extremity,  the  two  being  articulated  with  the  proximal 
phalanx. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  deformity  consists  in  the  development  of  a  super- 
numemrij  finger  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  constitute  a  smaU  and 
deformed  additional  little  finger.   All  these  varieties  of  deformity  of  the  fingers 

more  or  less  hereditary,  and  may  very  easily  be  removed  by  operation, 
which  is  simple  and  perfectly 
safe,  the  supernumerary  finger 
being  disarticulated  at  its  base. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible  :  no  good  can 
possibly  come  of  delay. 

4.  There  is  a  rare  variety  of 
congenital  deformity  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  in  which  the  fingers 
are  supernumerary,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deep  bifurcation  of  the 
hand. 

5.  In  some 


are 


Fig.  410.-  Siipomumernry 
Thumb. 


rare  cases,  as  m 
that  from  which  th(3  annexed 
drawing   (Fig.  420)  was  taken, 
two  hands  appear  to  be  fused 
cases,  no  operation  can  be  advan- 


Fiir.  420.— Appnreiit 
Fu.sion  ot  llmids. 


into  one.     In  these 
tageously  practised. 

Besides  tliese,  various  other  kinds  of  congenital  dcfoimity  of  the  fingers  are 
met  witli.  One  or  more  fingers  may  be  pruternaturally  long,  or  abnormally 
short,  thick,  or  atrophied  ;  or  one  finger  may  be  entirely  absent. 


*  Ttioie  rcm.irks  will  probably  recall  to  the  rrndcr  the  description  of  one  of  the  Philistinn  o-inr.t. 
Mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of  Sanmel.    "And  there  was 'yot  a  battrin  OaTb  w^^^^^^^^^ 

and  twon?y"in  number"  "  "'"'^         "'"^  °"         '^"'  '^^  '"^Mour 
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The  accomijanying  drawings  (Figs.  421  and  422)  are  correct  representations 
of  a  remarkable  deformity  of  tlie  hand  in  a  child  that  was  under  my  care 
some  years  ago.  The  fingers  ajDpear  to  have  suffered  in  some  instances  com- 
plete, in  otliers  partial,  amputation  in  utero.    They  are  marked  hy  deep 


Fig.  421.— Left  Hand.  Fig.  122  —Right  Hand. 


transverse  sulci ;  others  are  shortened,  and  terminate  in  rounded  nodules, 
with  a  narrow  pedicle  connecting  them  with  the  proximal  phalanx. 

Webbing  of  the  Fingers  is  occasionally  met  with.  In  this  condition  a 
cutaneous  septum  unites  all  the  contiguous  fingers.  Sometimes  the  malforma- 
tion is  confined  to  one  digital  interspace,  and  then  it  is  usually  that  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers.  In  other  cases  it  occupies  two  or  all  three 
interspaces.  The  web  is  a  tolerably  thick  septum  of  skin,  narrow  at  the  base, 
broader  above.  It  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  fingers,  or  only 
a  portion.  The  web  does  not  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  fingers  in 
flexion  or  extension. 

This  deformity  is  readily  remedied  by  operation.    The  web  may  be  divided 
in  different  ways.    The  plan  that  I  have  always'  successfully  adopted  consists 
in  separating  the  fingers  widely,  and  then  cutting  through  the  web  from  its 
free  edge,  keeping  accurately  to  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
finger,  making  the  incision  longer  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  palmar  aspect ; 
or  the  web  may  be  transfixed  at  the  base,  and  the  incision  made  forwards. 
Some  Surgeons  transfix  the  base  with  a  ligature  or  wire,  and,  bringing  it  over 
the  free  edge,  gradually  tighten  it,  and  so  divide  the  abnormal  bond  of  union. 
The  objection  to  this  process  is  that  it  is  slow  and  painful.    After  the  division 
of  the  web,  the  hand  should  be  put  on  a  splint,  and  a  piece  of  lint  interposed 
between  the  separated  fingers  during  the  whole  process  of  union,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  re-adhesion.    When  the  sejitum  is  very  dense,  the 
following  operation,  invented  by  Didot  of  Liege,  may  be  advantageously 
practised.    Supposing  the  index  and  middle  finger  to  be  webbed,  the  following 
would  be  the  procedure  to  be  adopted,  which  is  of  course  equally  applicable 
to  any  of  the  other  fingers.    1.  The  Surgeon  makes  an  incision  along  the  median 
line  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  index  finger,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  "web.    2.  Two  small  transverse  incisions  are  now  made  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  this  longitudinal  incision,  extending  from  it  to  the  ends  of  the 
web.    3.  The  rectangular  flap  thus  defined  is  dissected  back  as  thick  as  i^os- 
sible,  so  that  its  base  corresponds  to  the  mid-line  of  the  web.     4.  A  corre- 
sponding longitudinal  incision  is  now  made  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
middle  finger,  but  comes  rather  further  down  on  the  hand.   The  two  transveree 
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incisions  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends  are  next  made,  and  the  flap  thus 

defined  is  dissected  back,  and  when  the  knife  reaches  the  mid-line  of  the 

web    the   two  fingers  will 

be  found  to   be  separated. 

5.  The  next  and  last  step  of 

the  operation  is  to  Avrap  each 

flap  round  the  raw  surface 

of  the  finger  to  which  it 
continues  to  be  attached,  and 
to  fix  it  in  situ  by  tliree  or 
four  points  of  suture.  Thus 
the  raw  surface  on  the  index 
finger  will  be  covered  by  the 
flap  taken  from,  the  dorsum 
of  the  middle,  and  vice  versa, 
as  is  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  423). 

In  the  accompanying  cut 
(Fig.  424),  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  finger  is  shown. 


Fig.  423.— Diagi-am  of  Flaps  in  Operation  for  Webbed 
Finger,  with  thick  Septum. 


oA  each  sia?  7  i,  '^'Sions  umtmg,  so  as  to  divide  the  Web  and  leave  a  Flap 

adhei^t    .  Flaps  detached  from  the  opposite  Fingers  to  those  to  which  they  are 

aanerent.    c.  The  Flaps  applied  to  the  Fingers,  and  covering  in  the  raw  and  exposed  surfaces 
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Knock-knee.— The  deformity  termed  Genu  Valgum,  Knock  or  X-Knee, 
usually  aff-ects  both  extremities,  though  it  is  generally  more  fully  developed  in 
one  than  in  the  other.  In  it  the  knee  forms  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  troclianter  to  the  outer 
ankle.  It  is  usually  conjoined  with  some  curvature  of  the  bones  of  the  leg. 
it  is  not  congenital,  but  commonly  occurs  in  consequence  of  children  beina 
put  upon  their  feet  too  early,  the  Hmbs  thus  giving  way  under  the  weight 
of  the  body.  Bock  states  that,  out  of  221  cases  which  he  examined  17  ori- 
nated  about  the  period  of  the  first  dentition ;  and  about  200  between  that 
age  and  the  15th  or  18th  year.  Some  occupations  are  said  to  predispose  to 
it,  smiths  being  especiaUy  liable  to  the  disease.  In  it  there  is  relaxation  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  the  biceps,  the  external  lateral  ligament  and 
often  the  vastus  externus,  are  very  tense  ;  and  the  patella  is  thrown  outwards 
The  external  condyle  of  the  femur  will  generally  be  found  to  be  small  and  the 
hollow  of  tlie  ham  to  be  obliterated.  ' 

Treatment.— The  treatment  consists,  in  the  sligliter  cases,  in  applying  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  well-padded  iron  stem  along  tlie  outside  of  tlie  lesi 
and  thigh  ;  this  must  extend  from  tlic  trochanter  to  the  outer  ankle  bein.r 
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lixed  to  a  pelvic  baud  at  tlie  upper  part,  and  into  a  Loot  Lelow  (Fig.  425)'. 
Wliere  it  corresponds  to  the  knee  it  shoukl  he  provided  with  a  hinge,  and 
shouhl  have  a  broad  well-padded  strap  passing  from  its  under  side,  over  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint,  and  attached  liy  buckles  to  tlie  upper  pai't  of  the 
stem,  in  such  a  way  that  by  tightening  these  the  knee  may  be  drawn  out- 
wards. This  apparatus  should  be  constantly 
worn  for  many  months ;  and,  if  properly 
adapted,  may  effect  a  cure. 

When  the  deformity  is  of  old  standing,  and 
the  parts  about  the  outer  side  of  the  joint 
very  tense,  the  biceps  tendon  may  require 
division.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  peroneal  nerve.  In  some 
cases  the  vastus  extemus  and  contiguous  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  lata  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously divided,  and  the  apparatus  then 
ajjplied  as  directed. 

Contraction  op  the  Knee-Joint. — Con- 
traction of  the  knee-joint  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  deformities  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable.  If  it  be  severe,  the  leg  is 
bent  at  nearly,  or  perhaps  at  quite,  a  light 
angle  with  the  thigh.  It  is  fixed  in  this 
position,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  put  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  nor  even  the  points  of  the 
<jg.  4^5.  Apparatus  or  Knock-knee,  ^^gg^     ^]^g  ground;  hence  the  limb  becomes 

iiseless  for  the  purpose  of  progression,  and,  from  want  of  exercise,  atrophies. 
But  a  leg  with  a  badly  contracted  knee  is  worse  than  useless — it  is  a  positive 
incumbrance ;  for,  as  the  foot  cannot  be  brought  fairly  to  the  ground,  the 
Irmb  projects  behind  in  a  most  awkward  manner,  swaying  as  the  body  moves 
round,  constantly  in  the  way,  and  liable  to  injury.  From  want  of  exercise,  the 
nutrition  of  the  limb  becomes  impaired  :  the  foot  is  usually  habitually  cold, 
the  circulation  in  it  is  languid,  and  the  toes  become  liable  to  chilblains  and 
troublesome  ulceration. 

In  the  less  severe  forms  of  contracted  knee,  the  inconvenience,  though  not 
■so  great  as  that  just  described,  is  very  considerable;  for,  as  the  patient  can 
never  bring  the  lieel  or  sole  to  the  ground,  he  rests  insecurely  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  and  walks  but  unsteadily  with  the  aid  of  a  cratoh  or  stick. 

Varieties. — This  deformity  may  be  of  two  kinds.  1.  It  may  consist  of  simple 
flexion  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  and  with  more  or  less 
mobility,  according  to  the  degree  of  ankylosis.  2.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
may  be  liorizontal  displacement  of  the  bones,  tlie  head  of  the  tibia  being 
thrown  backwards,  the  femur  and  patella  remaining  in  siht,  but  ai)parently 
projecting  more  than  is  natural. 

In  examining  a  case  of  conti'action  of  the  knee-joint,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  on  his  face,  with  the  thigh  extended.  The  leg  on  the  affected  side  will 
then  be  raised  more  or  less  perpendicularly,  and  the  amount  of  contraction 
may  be  jvulged  of  by  the  angle  that  it  forms  Avith  the  thigli.  The  degree  of 
mobility  also  may  readily  be  ascertained.  In  this  way  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  contraction  can  be  obtained  than  by  examining  tlie  patient 
whilst  lying  on  the  back,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  thigh  being  flexed 
on  the  abdomen,  the  extent  of  the  angular  deformity  cannot  be  so  well 
determined. 
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Causes. — Contraction  of  the  knee-joint  may  arise  from  a  great  variety  of 
pathological  conditions.  Some  of  tliese  are  altogether  external  to  the  joint 
being  seated  in  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  limb  ;  whilst  others,  and  the 
majority,  consist  in  some  morbid  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  joint 
itself  in  its  ligamentous  or  osseous  structures.  As  the  contraction  depends  o]i 
such  very  varied  causes,  the  Treatment,  having  reference  to  the  cause  as  well  as 
to  the  actual  morbid  conditions,  must  be  equally  diversified. 

Contraction  from  Nervous  Irritation  is  usually  associated  -with  general  liysteria, 
of  which  it  is  but  a  local  symptom,  and  commonly  occurs  in  girls  and  youn" 
women.  In  this  form  of  contraction  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease  within  the 
joint ;  no  redness,  swelling,  or  other  sign  of  inflammation  ;  but  there  is  great 
paia  and  tenderness  about  it.  This  pain,  as  usual  in  hysterical  cases,  is  super- 
ficial and  cutaneous,  and  radiates  to  some  distance  beyond  the  articulation. 
Any  attempt  at  straightening  the  limb  not  only  greatly  increases  the  pain,  but 
also  calls  the  adjoining  muscles  into  such  forcible  action  that  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  the  position.  These  local  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  ordinary 
signs  of  an  hysterical  temperament,  with  spinal  irritation,  and  often  with 
uterine  derangement. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  of  hysterical  contraction  of  the  knee  is  simple 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  straighten  the  limb.  This  can  only  be  effectecl 
by  putting  the  patient  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  when,  all  sensibility 
being  suspended,  the  muscular  opposition,  which  is  partly  voluntary,  and  no 
doubt  m  some  measure  reflex,  is  no  longer  caUed  into  action,  and  the  limb  faUs 
ol  Its  own  accord  almost  into  the  straight  position,  in  which  it  must  be  retained 
by  means  of  a  long  splint,  lest  the  retraction  recur  with  returning  consciousness  • 
and  then,  tlie  hysterical  condition  being  removed  by  treatment  calculated  to 

obv^Led'  ^'''''''^  tendency  to  the  return  of  the  deformity  will 

We  occasionally  see  contraction  of  the  knee  from  spasmodic  action  of  the 
hamstrings,  produced  by  some  irritation  applied  to  the  nerves  at  a  distance 
from  the  part.  Just  as  spasm  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye  occasions 
aqmnt,  so  long  as  the  irritation  that  gives  rise  to  the  .spasm  lasts  ;  so  there  may 
be  spasm  of  the  hamstrings,  mth  contraction  of  the  knee  as  a  consequence. 

Most  commonly,  however,  the  joint  itself  is  at  fault,  either  in  consequence 
of  subacute  xnflammatory  action  within  it,  or  of  tlie  chronic  and  permanent 
changes  induced  by  former  inflammatory  attacks  ^  ermanent 

the  t!tT'r  "/      Knee.~ln  infiammation  of  the  knee 

Itu^       \  '""^  ^^^^'"^^^^^^^  tl^*^  li^^l^  in  the  seiniflexed 

po  t.on  as  being  that  in  which  there  is  least  tension  exercised  on  the  sTru  ttfres 

ISlZTT  -"«-l--«y  that  which  is  most  coi^eiS  o  h 

feelings.  This  position,  which  is  immediately  assumed  on  the  occrence  of 
acute  and  active  inflammation  in  tlie  joint,  comes  on  more  graduaUy  Hases  of 
subacute  inflammat.on  ;  and  here  the  symptoms  of  diseaseln  the  joii  ?  marbe 

0  sligl  t  tha  the  contraction  may  be  considered  the  chief  ailment  and  en™ 
too  exclusively  the  Surgeon's  attention  engross 
CM  Contraction.~Th.  next  class  of  cases  that  we  have  to  consider  are 
those  of  a  more  clironic  and  intractable  kind,  lasting  often  for  years  cWlent 
upon  structural  lesions  of  a  deep  and  important  clmracter  in  and  ^  oS  tL 
jomt,  and  requiring  very  active  surgical  interference  for  their  cuTe  The  ' 
chron.c  forms  of  contracted  knee  appear  to  arrange  themselves  in  three  dis 

met  varieties  being  dependent-1,  on  Consolidation  and  Contraction  of  thl 
Ligamentous  Stmc  ures  m  or  around  the  joint;  2,  on  Permanent  ContmtS,! 
of  the  Muscles,  with  or  without  the  last-named  condition;  and,  .3,  on  0  scou 
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Ankylosis.  Eacli  of  these  varieties  will  require  separate  consideration,  as  eaoL 
demands  a  sjDecial  mode  of  treatment  for  its  cure. 

1.  Those  cases  of  contraction  of  the  Imee  that  depend  on  Consolidation  of  the 
Ligamentous  Structures  in  and  around  the  joint,  resulting  from  former  inflam- 
matory attacks,  are  not  only  the  most  numerous,  hut  the  most  readi J y  amenable 
to  treatment.  When  the  structures  outside  the  joint,  such  as  the  capsule  and 
ligaments,  are  the  parts  chiefly  afi'ected,  the  inflammation  has  usually  been  of 
a  rheumatic  character.  "When  the  internal  structures  have  been  disorganised, 
and  fibroid  deposits  have  taken  place  within  the  joint,  the  inflammation  has 
generally  been  strumous.  In  these  cases  the  knee  is  usually  fixed  at  or  near  a 
right  angle,  and  is  capable  of  but  very  limited  motion  ;  to  such  a  degree  onlyj 
in  most  instances,  as  will  allow  the  foot  to  move  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
inches.  The  hamstring  muscles  are  not  tense,  even  when  the  knee  is  extended 
to  its  utmost ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  are  flaccid,  and  feel  soft.  Not 
i;nfrequently  the  leg  can  be  extended  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  as  much 
freedom  as  in  the  natural  state,  and  then  further  movement  is  checked  by  a 
sudden  stop.  If  this  be  not  dependent  on  the  tibia  coming  into  contact  with 
an  ankylosed  patella,  it  is  owing  to  shortening  of  the  posterior  or  of  one 
of  the  crucial  ligaments,  or  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  within  the  joint.  In 
this  form  of  contraction,  the  knee  is  often  much  distorted,  in  consequence  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  being  partially  dislocated  backwards,  the  femur  having  its 
axis  directed  more  or  less  on  one  side,  most  commonly  inwards,  constituting  a 
kind  of  genu  valgum.  In  fact,  in  these  cases  the  distortion  of  the  limb  is 
of  a  threefold  character;  there  are,  1,  contraction  in  the  angular  direction 
backwards;  2,  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backwards  from'  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  which  projects  considerably  forwards  ;  and  3,  rotation 
of  the  leg  and  foot  outwards.  The  angular  contraction  is  dependent  upon 
adhesions  in  the  joint,  and  on  the  gradual  tendency  to  flexion  that  all  inflamed 
joints  assume.  The  partial  dislocation  backwards  is  dependent  on  softening  and 
consequent  relaxation,  either  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  or  of  one  or  other  of 
the  lateral  ligaments.  When  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  displaced  backwards,  it 
will  most  generally  be  found  that  the  ligamentum  patellse  has  been  either 
partially  absorbed,  and  thus  weakened;  or  that  it  is  elongated,  the  patella 

being  drawn  upwards  or  to  one 
side.  In  either  way,  the  action 
of  the  extensor  nmscles  of  the 
thigh  upon  the  head  of  the  tibia 
is  weakened ;  and  that  bone, 
being  consequently  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  ham- 
strings without  a  counterpoise,  is 
drawn  backwards  (Fig.  426).  In 
those  cases  in  which  there  is 
lateral  rotation  of  the  tibia,  the 
faulty  position  may  either  have 
arisen  from  the  attitude  that 
limb  has  been  allowed  to  assume 
diuing  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  the  joint,  or  the  leg  was 
rotated  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  biceps  overcoming  that  of  the  inner 
hamstrings. 

When  the  knee  has  been  chronica^lly  contracted  for  some  length  of  time, 
the  ligamentum  posticum  becomes  permanently  shortened,  in  consequence  of 


Pig.  426. — Chronic  Coiitr.iclion  of  Knco-joint:  lload 
of  Tibia  drawn  backwards. 
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liaving  been  kept  so  long  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  its  folds  becomincr 
obHterated.  Here  this  condition  of  the  ligament  offers  the  chief  obstacle  to 
extension. 

In  the  Treatment  of  contraction  of  the  knee,  extension  of  the  limb  will  prove 
sufficient  when  there  is  simple  angular  contraction.    This  may  either  be  done 
gradually  by  means  of  the  screw-splint  behind  the  knee,  or  forcibly  and  at 
once,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.    I  prefer  the  latter  method,  not  only 
as  being  the  speediest,  but  as  being  perfectly  safe  and  effectual.    The  mode  of 
effectmg  forcible  extension  is  as  follows.    The  patient  being  fuUy  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  lying  on  his  face,  the  Surgeon,  standing  above 
him,  seizes  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb  with  one  hand,  whUst  ^th  the 
other  he  steadies  the  limb  just  above  the  knee.    He  now  extends  the  le- 
graduaUybut  forcibly;  as  it  comes  forwards,  the  bands  of  adhesion  in  and 
around  the  joint  will  be  felt  and  heard  to  give  way  with  loud  snaps  and 
cracks,  distmctly  audible  at  some  distance.    Should  there  be  much  resist- 
ance mthm  the  joint,  the  Surgeon  may  apply  his  own  knee  or  elbow  to  the 
upper  surface,  and  thus  increase  the  force  with  which  the  limb  is  acted 
upon.    In  tiis  way  I  have  never  found  any  contractions  of  the  kind  now 
imder  consideration  able  to  resist  the  Surgeon's  efforts,  nor  any  difliculty 
m  eflectmg  at  once  the  extension  of  the  Hmb.    Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any 
evil  conseqiiences  result;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  amount  of  force 
a  jomt  that  has  been  contracted  for  any  length  of  time  may  be  subjected 
^vlthout  mconvemence.    In  these  cases  it  would  appear  as  5  the  synovial 
membrane  lost  its  susceptibility  to  inflame,  just  as  is  the  case  v^dth  seiou 
membranes  that  have  been  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation  and  its  onse 
quences.    Beyond  some  pain  for  a  few  days,  and  slight  heat,  easQy  sub  lued  by 
COM  evaporatmg  lotions  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  results  arise ;  but  then  care 
thne  of't  f  ° -fl-niatory  action  is  going  on  within  the  joint  at  the 

certamly  be  followed  by  injurious  results.    After  the  extension  has  been  made 

lotio^     i    f    \'  f °"  '  ^P^^^*'  evapora  bg 

otion  applied,  and  he  patient  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  day  ,  after  which  S 
the  aid  of  a  starched  bandage,  he  may  walk  about.  ' 
When  the  triple  displacement  wliich  has  ah-eady  been  referred  to  exists- 

Tud^ot'lLnTrf T'  f^^r-^'  ^^^^  «^ 

the  remedymg  of  the  deformity.  In  these  cases  the  hamstring  tendons  mav 
often  reciuire  division,  generally  on  both  sides-sometimes  onty  the  e™a^l 
one ;  and  extension  may  then  recpii-e  to  be  effected,  either  fore  C  or  bvX 

^ridpbH^rmt:^  riir^i.rs 

by  that  exce  lent  surgical  mechanician,  Mr.  Bigg.  The  diagram  lit 
represents  a  limb  with  the  tibia  displaced  backvvards,  the  a^"  cSSctfon 
having  been  remedied.  In  the  centres  of  the  end  of  tl  e  thighCe  amUf  1^^^ 
head  of  the  tib,a  two  letters  (X  and  Z)  are  placed  to  designft    1  e  ax    of  ea  h 

ofthe  tibia  and  thigh-boi    The  ai.^::^  ZJ^^^:!:^  ~ 
bones  would  take  in  resuming  their  normal  position.    It  will  readily  b  seen 
that  any  instrument  capable  of  acting  in  the  mechanical  directions  shown  by 
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the  arrows,  would  not  only  accomplish  the  restfjration  of  the  joint,  but  extenrl, 
it'  contracted,  the  extremities  of  both  femnr  and  tibia. 

An  additional  advantage  that  this  instrument  possesses  over  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  application  of  spring-power,  by  means  of  which 
flexion  of  the  knee  becomes  an  element 
towards  the  restoration  of  its  utility. 

Instead  of  muscular  action  being  arrested, 
and  atrophy  of  the  limb 
being  thus  produced, 
movement  is  conducive 
to  the  perfect  action  of 
the  apparatus ;  so  that 
the  patient  experiences 
but  little  inconvenience 
from  its  use,  all  the  or- 
dinary positions  assumed 
by  the  knee  in  walking, 
sitting,  or  standing  being 
preserved. 

By  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus, then,  tliree  im- 
portant points  are  se- 
cured ;  viz.,  replacement 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
extension  of  the  angle  of 
the  leg,  and  free  muscular 
action  during  the  period 
of  treatment. 

In  Fig.  428,  A  and  B 
are  two  levers,  composed 
of  metal,  corresponding 
in  their  direction  to  the 
perpendicular  position  of 
the  thigh-bone  and  tibia. 
C  and  D  are  two  axes, 

placed  exactly  coincident       Fi^.  428  —Apparatus  for  restoring 
.  ,  ,  c   J.^      Position  after  Exteusion  of  Contracted 

With  the  centres  of  the  Rnee-joiut. 
articular  ends  of  tlie 
bones.  E  and  F  are  two  powerful  springs,  acting  in  opposmg  directions  ; 
viz.,  in  those  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  427.  Thus  F  presses  the 
lever  B  in  an  anterior  direction,  bearing  the  end  of  the  tibia  forward,  whilst 
E  presses  the  lever  A  in  a  posterior  direction,  bearing  the  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone backward.  As  C  and  D  are  found  acting  above  and  below  the  actual 
axis  of  the  knee-joint,  they  mutually  influence  the  point  formed  by  the 
apposition  of  tlie  heads  of  the  tibia  and  thigh-bone  ;  and  as  it  lias  already 
been  explained  that  the  thigh-bone  really  ofiers  a  fixed  resistance,  and  the 
tibia  moves  beneatli  it,  the  head  of  the  latter  bone  is  turned  anteriorly  in  a 
semicircular  direction  consequent  on  the  upper  centre  (C)  being  a  fixed 
point,  and  the  lower  centre  (D)  rotating  around  it.  G  is  an  elastic  knee- 
cap ;  H,  a  padded  plate.  When  the  ligaments  are  tense,  there  is  a  chance 
of  pressing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  against  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  thigh-bone.  This  is  readily  obviated  by  having  the  shaft  (A)  made  to 
elongate,  when  the  centre  (0),  being  a  Uttle  lowered,  pushes  the  lever  (B) 


Fig.  42".  —  iCnee- 
joiut  after  Extension : 
Head  of  Tibia  thrown 
backwards. 
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downwards,  carrying  the  tibia  with  it,  and  thus  separating  tlie  osseous  surfaces 
ol'  tlie  joint. 

2.  The  next  chrss  of  cases  of  contracted  knee  that  we  have  to  consider  are 
those  in  which  the  Hamstrings  are  Contracted,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to 
those  residts  of  chronic  inflammatory  action  within  the  joint  that  have  just 
been  described.  In  these  cases  the  hamsti-ings  will  be  found  to  be  tight ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  leg  is  extended  on  the  thigh,  they  will  become  more 
tense,  until  at  last  all  further  extension  is  resisted,  apparently  by  their  traction, 
and  not  by  any  sudden  check  or  stop  within  the  joint  itself.  ' 

Division  of  the  Hamstring  Tendons  is  in  ordinary  cases  as  simple  an  operation 
as  any  in  surgery,  unattended  by  any  difficulty,  provided  the  Surgeon  introduce 
the  tenotome  paraUel  and  close  to  the  side  of  the  tendon  to  be  divided,  and 
cut  in  a  direction  from  the  inside  or  popliteal  aspect  towards  the  skin.  '  The 
outer  hamstring  wUl  usuaUy  be  found  to  be  the  most  tense,  and  sliould  first 
be  divided.    In  doing  this,  the  peroneal  nerve  might  appear  to  be  in  danger ; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  side  of  the  tenotome  weU  against  tlie 
inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon,  then  turning  the  edge  outwards,  when  passed 
deeply  enough.    The  semitendinosus  next  requires  division.    The  semimem- 
branosus need  not  often  be  cut  across.    After  the  division  of  the  tendons,  tense 
aponeurotic  bands  wiU  not  unfrequently  be  found  to  stretch  along  one  or  both 
sides,  or  perhaps  down  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space.    This  may  lead  to  the 
Idea  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  that  he  has  not  fairly  cut  the  tendons  across  • 
but  this  is  an  error.    Tlie  bands  alluded  to  are  condensed  sharp-edged  pro- 
longations of  the  fascia  lata,  formed  dm-ing  the  period  of  contraction  of  the 
joint  by  the  retraction  and  thickening  of  this  membranous  expansion  Such 
condensations  as  these  had  better  be  left  untouched,  as  they  will  readily  stretch 
out  under  gradual  extension,  or  be  ruptured  ly  forcible  traction  of  the  limb. 
Jf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Surgeon  be  tempted,  by  their  apparently  superficial 
and  safe  position  to  proceed  to  their  division,  he  maybe  led  into  a  serious 
dilemma  by  being  brought  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  popHteal  vessels 
than  IS  desirab  e  or  safe.    In  these  cases,  the  anatomical  relations  of  parts  are 
so  much  altered  by  the  narrowing  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  by  the  projection 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backwards,  or  by  its  lateral  rotation,  that  the  Surgeon 
IS  unable  to  calculate  with  sufficient  nicety  the  precise  position  of  the  kr.^e 
vesse  s  and  nerves  m  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  is  about  to  act;  and  he 
may  thus  injure  one  or  other  of  these  at  a  time  when  he  thinks  that  he  is 
operating  at  a  safe  distance  from  them 

reatmvM%S'''f"\f  the  hamstrings,  the  knee  does  not  commonly  come 

n     ?^an        1    T^)'  ^''''T'  ''''  ^'^•^^'^'^"'"^  Posterior  liga- 

ment ,  and  gradual  extension,  by  means  of  proper  apparatus,  will  be  renuir-ed  to 

'Xr:.  ^rr^f  V^'^  adhesions  wi^iiu  iid  around  tlie  -oint 

'  Z      '    "        I^i-n^lacement  is  not  unfrequently  Jt  with.  lu 
these  cases  the  knee  is  contracted  more  or  less  in  the  angular  direction 
bu  ,  in  addition  to  this,  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  cLcted  nSs' 

Sf-r.   T-r"^;?''-^°r''^'^'^^"'        ^^"^^^      ^-"^'^^-^  outwards,  caiw: 
he  i    t  wi  h  It.    There  is  thus  a  triple  deformity-angular,  mesial,  and  rotato^l" 

to  be  secondary  to  this,  ansmg  partly  from  the  ellbrts  of  the  patient  to  wulk  W 
r  ting  on  the  poin  o  the  great  toe,  and  throwing  tlie  thigh  ilwarda  in  0  der  to 
a/re    tins,  and  part  y  rom  the  action  of  the  biceps  rotating  the  leg  outwards. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  is  not  very  satisiactory.    The  obstacle  to  thp 
resU.rat,on  of  the  normal  position  of  the  joint  is  dependent,  so  far  af  h  a 
contractmn  IS  concerned,  on  shortening  of  the  ligamentum  posticum,  and  itj 
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rotatory  displacement  is  kept  up  and  rendered  intractaljle  by  shortening  of  the 
anterior  crucial  Ligament.  Mere  extension  of  the  limb,  whether  gradual  or 
forced,  may  counteract  the  angular  deformity  ;  but  it  will  not  only  leave  the 
other  displacements  uninfluenced,  but  may  actually  increase  the  displacement  of 
the  tibia  backwards  and  the  rotation  of  the  leg  outwards.  A  leg-and-thigh  splint, 
such  as  in  Fig.  428,  but  having,  instead  of  the  springs,  a  rack-and-pinion 
apparatus  working  on  three  centres,  so  as  to  extend  the  limb,  abduct  the  knee, 
and  rotate  the  leg  inwards,  is  the  only  contrivance  by  which  this  deformity  can 
be  counteracted,  and  the  limb  properly  restored  to  shape. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  various  deformities  of  the  extremities, 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  it  is  much  easier  to  rectify  faulty  position  than 
to  restore  mobility.  The  first  may  always  be  done  by  the  various  means  that 
have  been  enumerated ;  the  latter  can  only  be  efl'ected,  if  at  all,  by  long- 
continued  efi'orts  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon,  by  passive  motion,  frictions, 
shampooing,  &c.,  aided  by  properly  constructed  apparatus. 

3.  Osseous  Ankylosis  of  the  Knee  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  the  result  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
If  the  limb  be  straight,  no  operation  will  be  advisable  ;  if  it  be  bent,  so  that 
the  patient  cannot  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  the  only  remedy  will  be  an 
operation.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1835,  proposed  au  operation  for 
restoring  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  in  cases  of  complete  osseous  ankylosis 
of  the  knee-joint  with  angular  deformity.  The  proceeding  consists  in  excising  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  above  the  condyles,  not  including 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  bone,  then  fracturing  the  undivided  portion,  and 
so  bringing  the  limb  into  a  straight  position.  Birch,  of  New  York,  in- 1844, 
modified  this  operation  by  sawing  out  a  wedge-shaped  portion,  consisting  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  According 
to  Gross,  these  two  operations  have  been  done  hi  all  in  21  cases,  of  which  4 
proved  fatal  by  pysemia.  In  one  case,  that  of  Reil,  the  femoral  artery  had  to 
be  tied  for  secondary  hsemorrhage  from  the  popliteal  on  the  fifteenth  day; 
but  the  patient  made  an  excellent 
recovery  with  an  useful  limb, 
Brainard  of  Chicago,  in  1854,  pro- 
posed a  simple  and  less  severe 
method  than  either  of  the  above,  for 
the  remedying  of  angular  osseous 
ankylosis  of  the  knee.  It  consisted 
in  drilling  the  femur  subcutaneously 
and  then  fracturing  the  bone.  This 
operation  was  first  done  by  Pancoast 
in  1859,  and  since  then  has  been 
successfully  practised  by  Brainard, 
Gross,  and  others,  who  have  ex- 
tended it  to  subcutaneous  perfora- 
tion of  the  joint  and  to  separation  of 
the  patella. 

Tlie  drill  that  is  used  for  this 
operation  consists  of  a  steel  shaft 

4^  inches  long,  fitted  with  a  solid  and  rounded  handle  (Fig. 
429).    The  point  is  ith  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  lias  on 
each  side  an  oblique  gi-oove  with  cutting  edges,  so  that  it 
acts  as  a  gouge  as  well  as  a  drill.    The  interior  of  the  obliterated  articula- 
tion is  reached  by  making  an  incision  about  half  an  inch  long  on  the  outer  side 


Fig.430.- 


Drill  for  Ankyiosed 
Jiiiiit. 


Fl','  42!).— Drill  for 
Ankyiosed  Knoo. 
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of  the  limb,  at  tlie  line  of  juncture  between  the  cond^'les  of  the  femur  and  the 
tibia.  The  drill  is  then  worked  through,  until  its  end  can  be  felt  under  the 
integuments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  linjb.  The  instrument  must  now  be 
worked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  down  the  osseous  adhesions  between  the 
femur  and  the  tibia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patella  on  the  other.  The  patella 
is  sometimes  best  loosened  by  using  the  drill  as  a  lever.  When  the  bones  have 
been  sufficiently  perforated  in  different  directions,  the  Hmb  must  be  extended, 
when  the  remaining  osseous  connections  will  give  way  with  a  cracking  noise! 
The  wound  in  the  integument  is  then  closed  with  sUver  sutures  and  col- 
lodion, and  the  limb  laid  on  a  pillow.  In  three  or  four  days  it  may  be  put  iu 
a  Mclntyre  sj^lint,  and  gradual  extension  practised,  the  soft  parts  posteriorly 
slowly  yielding.  Bony  union  will  then  take  place  ;  but  it  is  a  decided  advantage 
when  the  Hmb  is  stiff  for  the  knee  not  to  be  quite  straight,  but  slightly  flexed, 
so  that  the  leg  may  be  about  an  inch  shorter  than  the  opposite  limb. 

This  operation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of 
Barton  and  Buck;  for  whilst  bringing  the  limb  into  an  equally  good  position, 
It  does  so  by  a  comparatively  slight  and  subcutaneous  procedure,  unattended 
by  any  danger  of  haemorrhage  or  of  complications  arisiug  from  an  extensive 
external  wound.  The  nine  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done  were  aU  successful 
ihese  various  perforating  operations  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  knee-joint.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  might  advantageously 
be  extended  to  other  joints,  when  affected  by  osseous  ankylosis,  more  particularly 
m  the  elbow  and  the  hip,  '        i.  j 

Ankylosis  of  the  knee  in  the  straight  position  interferes  comparativelv  little 
with  the  utility  of  the  limb.  It  is,  however,  desirable,  when  practicable,  to 
restore  the  flexibility  of  the  joint.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  ankylosis.  If  this  be  osseous,  or  even  if  densely  fibrous, 
little  can  be  done  ;  but  if  the  rigidity  depend  chiefly  on  condensation  of  the 
capsule  and  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter  externally  to  the  joint,  much  maybe 
ettected  by  the  use  of  properly  constructed  apparatus.  This  should  be  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  A  leg-and-thigh  piece  securely  laced  on  to  the  limb,  having  an 
angular  jomt  opposite  the  knee,  and  united  posteriorly  by  a  strong  band  of 
vulcanised  India-rubber,  the  elastic  tension  of  which  is  constantly  striv^.  to 
overeome  the  straightened  limb  by  flexing  it  backwards;  and  2,  a  sinrilar 

sS  '^T^r^^  -^^-^^      el-tic,  by  wliic'h  the  knee  can  be 

screwed  back  once  at  least  in  the  day. 

untnif ^^^"^  position  forwards,  so  that  the  leg  is  bent 

V^"^'^''     '""^  ^"^^^'^'1'  I       acquainted  with  cmly  two 

HoS       1^   t^^^^  clefornnty-one  in  the  museum  of  St.  Tl  oimrs 

Ho  pital,  am  another  exhibited  by  Adams  to  the  Pathological  Society  fro  n  a 
m^'  rfco        '  ^^''^^1^       --lition  occurred  ^ayrn" 

Tr  I  rnZ'Tr  °^  '  °^       j^^'^'^  ^"'^  ^^^-^  previously.      ^  " 

UUB-FOOT.-Defornuties  of  the  foot  may  either  affect  one  or  both  of  the 
xtremitms    They  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  and  may  occur  in  either  sex 
but  appear  0  be  more  common  amongst  boys  than  girls.    Tliere  are  foiu'  uri ' 

inZ::;'"  Tr t ^oZ^J^z 

m  wo  the  delornnty  IS  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  in  the  sense  oHle  on 
and  of  extension  :  Eqrdnus,  in  which  the  heel  is  drawn  up  and  the  toe 

po;n  ed  downwards  ;  and  its  antithesis,  Talipes  Calcaneus,  in  wh  ch  the  heel 
pomted  downwar.ls  an.  tl,e  foot  and  toes  drawn  up.    In  the  remaining  wo 
foms  the  deformity  is  lateral,  the  foot  being  adducted  and  twisted  in i  Tii 
Tahpes  Varus,  and  abducted  and  twisted  outwards  in  Talipes  Valgus.    B  id^ 
these  lour  primary  forms,  there  are  two  secondary  varieties  of  club-foot;  T^ 

X  2 
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Equino-varus,  in  wliicii  tlie  heel  is  raised  and  tlie  foot  drawn  inwards ;  and 
Talipes  Calcaneo-valgus,  in  which  the  heel  is  drawn  down  and  the  foot  turned 
out.  The  Talipes  Eqidnus  and  Varus  are  conunonly  associated,  hecause  in  these 
forms  the  llexor  and  adductor  muscles,  viz.,  the  strong  muscles  of  the  calf  and 
the  tibialis  posticus,  those  that  are  supplied  l)y  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  are 
at  fault.  Tlie  Talipes  Calcaneus  and  Valgus  are  associated,  because  in  these  the 
extensor  and  the  perojieal  muscles,  those  supplied  by  the  peroneal  nerves,  are 
the  seat  of  contraction. 

Pathological  Changes. — On  dissecting  a  foot  affected  by  talipes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  but  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  bones.  In 
some  preparations  of  this  kind  which  are  in  the  University  College  Museum, 
these  are  nearly  in  a  normal  condition  (Figs.  432,  435).  Indeed,  in  talipes 
ecpiiuus  and  calcaneus,  they  are  scarcely  if  at  all  altered  ;  but  in  talipes  varus, 
if  of  old  standing,  the  astragalus  will  generally  be  found  atrophied,  more 
particularly  about  its  head,  which  may  be  somewhat  twisted,  and  the  scaphoid 
and  cuboid  bones  will  be  seen  to  have  undergone  similar  changes.  The  liga- 
ments are  necessarily  somewhat  altered  in  shape,  being  lengthened  on  the 
convexity,  and  shortened  on  the  concavity  of  the  foot ;  the  direction  of  the 
tendons  is  altered,  and  the  muscles,  not  only  of  the  foot,  but  of  the  leg  and 
thigh,  are  generally  atrgphied  from  disuse,  so  that  the  limb  in  old  cases  is 
withered  and  shortened  ;  indeed,  so  great  an  incumbrance  may  it  occasionally 
become  under  these  circumstances,  that  amputation  of  the  leg  may  be  insisted 
on  by  the  patient,  and  with  propriety  be  performed  by  the  Surgeon. 

Talipes  Eqidnus  is  characterised  by  elevation  of  the  heel,  and  tension  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  In  slight  cases  the  heel  may  merely  be  raised  a  few  lines  above 
the  ground,  and  it  will 
be  found  on  examination 
that  it  cannot  be  bent 
forwards  to  an  acute 


or 


even  to  a  light  angle  with 
the  leg.  In  severe  cases 
the  foot  may  be  extended 
in  nearly  a  straight  line 
Avith  tlie  leg,  and  the 
patient  walks  on  his  toes, 
which  are  placed  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  foot 
(Figs.  431,  432).  In  this 
deformity  there  is  no 
lateral  displacement.  Ac- 
cording to  Taniplin,  it  is 
never  congenital.  It  most 
commonly  arises  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system  during  teething, 
or  from  the  injtation  of  worms  in  children.  In 
adults,  as  weU  as  iu  children,  it  may  come  on 
from  some  disease,  such  as  an  abscess  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  by  which  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle  is  crippled.  It  is  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  simplest  in  itself,  of  all  the  forms  of  club-foot ;  it  commonly  compli- 
cates the  varus. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  bringing  the  heel 
well  down. 

The  tendo  AchiUis  is  best  divided  about  an  inch  above  its  insertion  into  the 


Fig.  431. — Talipus 
Equuius. 


Fig.  432.— Bones  in  Talipes 
Equiuus. 
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OS  calcis.  The  patient  should  be  laid  prone  ;  the  Surgeon,  grasping  the  foot, 
extends  it  forcibly,  so  as  to  throw  out  the  tendon  in  good  relief,  and  make  it 
tense  ;  he  then  slides  a  tenotome  beneath  it,  and  cuts  slowly  through  it  from 
beneath  upwards,  bearing  well  upon  the  foot  ;  as  the  division  proceeds,  he  will 
hear  the  tendon  cracking  as  its  fibres  are  successively  cut  through.  The  divi- 
sion should  not  be  made  from  above  downwards,  as  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
or  its  malleolar  branches  might  readily  be  wounded. 

Talipes  Calcaneus  is  an  extremely  rare  variety  of  club-foot.  In  it  the  heel  is 
depressed,  the  toes  and  anterior  part  of  the  foot  being  elevated  (Fig.  4.33)  ;  it 
is  usually,  I  believe,  congenital — in 
one  case,  however,  that  of  a  girl 
twelve  years  of  age,  it  was  acquired. 
It  arises  from  contraction  of  the 
extensor  tendons. 

Treatment. —  In  order  to  bring 
dowTi  the  foot,  the  tibialis  anticus, 
the  extensor  communis,  the  extensor 
poUicis,  and  the  peroneus  tertius 
tendons,  may  all  require  to  be  di- 
vided as  they  pass  over  the  dorsum  ; 
a  straight  splint  should  then  be 
applied,  and  the  foot  drawn  doAvu 
to  iL    A  minor  degree  of  this  affec- 


Tallpes  Cnlcaneus. 
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tion  consists  in  a  peculiar  projection  upwards  of  one  or  two  of  the  toes,  asso- 
ciated with  some  tension  of  the  extensor  tendon ;  by  dividing  this,  and  keeping 
the  foot  on  a  flat  splint,  the  deformity  may  commonly  be  corrected.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  toe  is  so  prominent,  and  the  contiguous  ones  are  squeezed 
under  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  foot  is  completely  crippled,  and  ampu- 
tation of  the  displaced  digit  is  required  in  order  to  restore  the  utility  of  the 
member. 

Talipes  Varus.~ln  this  deformity  the  foot  is  twisted  inwards,  and  the  sole  is 
contracted  ;  the  patient  wallcing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  loot,  where  the  ski 

covering  the  tarsal 
end  of  the  fifth  me- 
tatarsal bone  often 
becomes  excessively 
dense  and  firm,  and 
a  bursa  occasionally 
forms  (Figs.  434, 
435).  In  most  cases 
there  is  some  eleva- 
tion of  the  heel,  the 
affection  partaking 
somewhat  of  the 
character  of  talipes 
ec[uinus.  It  is  the 
most  common  form 
of  congenital  de- 
formity, both  feet  being  found  similai'ly  affucted  ;  but  it  maybe  non-congenital 
and  then  it  is  limited  to  one  foot. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  successive  division  of  the  tendons  of  tlie 
tibialis  anticus  and  tibialis  posticus,  which  are  the  muscles  principally  at  fault 
After  these  have  been  cut  across,  the  teijdo  Achillis  should  Ije  divided  ;  but  its 


Fig.  41'1  —  T.iHpcs  V.iriis. 


Fig.  43.';.- 


-Bones  in  Tivlipoa 
Viinis. 
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section  should  be  made  last,  as  it  steadies  the  foot,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
division  of  the  tibial  tendons.  In  most  cases  the  plantar  fascia  is  contracted, 
and  requires  division  wherever  it  feels  tense  and  projecting.  In  the  section  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  tendon  behind  the  ankle,  there  is  much  danger  of  wounding 
the  posterior  tibial  artery,  which  lies  close  to  it.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this 
vessel  is,  as  Tamplin  recommends,  to  puncture  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  with  a 
sharp  scalpel  introduced  directly  downwards,  and  then  to  divide  it  in  a  direc- 
tion forwards,  away  from  the  vessel,  with  a  blunt  tenotome.  There  wiU  also 
be  less  risk  of  this  accident  occurrriig,  if  the  line  of  the  tibia  be  clearly  felt  and 
taken  as  the  guide  for  puncturing  the  fascia  over  the  tendon.  Unless  great  care 
be  taken  in  cutting  through  the  tendo  Achillis,  there  is  also  some  risk  of 
wounding  the  artery  ;  as,  in  bad  cases  of  varus,  these  two  structures  lie  nearly 
parallel  to  one  another,  the  tendo  Achillis  being  dra-wn  out  of  the  median  line 
towards  the  inner  ankle.  Indeed,  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  punctured  during  the  division  of  this  tendon,  or  rather  in  an 
attempt  to  divide  some  lense  bands  that  lay  beneath  it ;  the  bleeding,  which 
was  very  free  and  in  a  full  jet,  was,  however,  readily  stopped  by  pressure,  no 
bad  consequences  resulting.  The  proper  plan  of  treatment,  when  such  an 
accident  occiirs,  is,  when  the  artery  is  merely  punctured,  to  cut  it  completely 
across,  and  then  to  apply  firm  iDressure,  by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage,  over 
the  bleeding  orifice.  Tamplin  states  that  he  has  seen  no  iU  eifects  follow  this 
accident.  If  a  circumscribed  false  aneurism  form,  it  must  be  laid  open,  the 
clots  turned  out,  and  the  vessel  tied.  No  extension  of  the  foot  should  be 
practised  for  some  time  in  such  cases,  lest  the  coagulivm  be  disturbed. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  varus,  after  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  days,  Scarpa's  or 
Little's  shoe,  or  AveUug's  talivert  (Fig.  436),  a  most  ingenious  and  useful  in- 
strument, admitting 
of  every  movement 
necessary  in  club 
foot,  may  be  ajj- 
plied;  or  the  foot 
may  be  well  ab-. 
ducted  by  means 
of  a  wooden  splint, 
fixed  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  and 
provided  with  pegs, 
so  placed  that  the 

Fig.  436.-Aveling'8  Talivert.  ^^^g  ^^^^  ^a.^Yli. 

up,  and  the  foot  well  turned  out,  by  rollers  and  tapes  attached  to  them. 

Taliioes  Valgus— Flat  or  Splay  Foot— is  the  antithesis  to  varus.  In  it  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  first  instance  to  obliteration  of  the  arch  of  the  instep,  so 
that  the  sole  becomes  perfectly  flattened  ;  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  ten- 
dency to  eversion  of  the  foot  usually  takes  place  (Fig.  437).  When  it  has 
advanced  to  this  extent,  the  toes  and  anterior  part  are  often  somewliat  raised, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  variety  termed  Oalcaneo-valgus.  In  talipes  valgus  the 
ligaments  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  bind  the  bones  together  so  as  to  form 
the  arch,  are  weakened  and  elongated,  and  the  peroneal  and  extensor  tendons 
are  commonly  tense.  It  is  not  so  frequent  a  form  of  club-foot  as  the  other 
varieties.  It  commonly  affects  only  one  extremity,  being  often  met  with  m 
young  adults,  as  the  consequence  of  over-fatigue  of  the  foot  from  long-con- 
tinued standing,  and  from  the  habit  of  sliding  the  foot  in  walking,  or  t^ristmg 
it,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  inner  side.    Wlien  both  feet  are  everted,  there  is 


Fig.  437.— TaUpcs  Valgus. 
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usually  knock-knee  as  well ;  and  then  this  affection  is  met  with  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  life. 

Treatment.— In  the  earlier  stages  of  acquired  talipes  valgus  in  young  adults, 
more  particularly  in  young  women,  the  deformity  may  often  be  remedied  by 
putting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, forcibly  drawing  the  foot  inwards,  so  as  to 
overcome  the  tension  of  the  peronei  muscles, 
filing  it  in  a  Dupuytren's  splint,  and  afterwards 
restoring  the  arch  of  the  foot  by  a  convex  sole  in 
the  shoe. 

In  the  more  confirmed  cases,  the  treatment 
consists  ra  the  division  of  the  tendons  of  tlie 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  behind  the  outer 
ankle ;  and  of  that  of  the  extensor  communis  on 
the  dorsum.  Scarpa's  shoe  may  then  be  applied, 
and  the  arch  of  the  foot  restored  by  wearing  a  pad 
imder  the  sole  for  some  considerable  time. 

In  Talipes  Galcaneo-valgus  the  projection  of  the 
heel  backwards  is  obliterated,  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  curved  round  towards  this,  so  that  the 

Httle  toe  approaches  the  point  of  the  heel.  It  is  not  a  congenital  affection; 
and,  as  it  commonly  arises  from  a  partially  paralysed  state  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius, the  treatment  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

CoNTRACTioj^  OF  THE  Plantar  Fascia.-Iu  some  cases,  great  arching  of 
the  instep  and  shortening  of  the  foot  ^iU  result  from  contraction  of  the  plantar 
fascia  Here  the  division  of  the  internal  and  middle  prolongations  of  this 
structure  .vill  be  necessary;  after  which  a  Scarpa's  shoe  with  a  jointed  foot- 
piece  may  be  used,  to  effect  extension  of  the  arch  of  the  foot 

Contraction  of  One  Toe  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  In  this  com- 
plaint the  proximal  phalanx  is  either  on  its  normal  level  or  slightly  drawn  up  • 
the  wo  distal  are  bent  down  at  an  acute  angle,  the  apex  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  articulation  of  the  first  with  the  second.  This  contraction  more  com- 
monly aftects  the  second  toe,  is  often  symmetrical  in  the  two  feet,  and  is 
Irequently  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  and  even  permanent  lameness.  It 
appe^.s  to  be  due  to  contraction  of  the  digital  prolongation  of  the  plantar  fascia, 

any  operative  interference  is  _ 
required  in  these  cases.  Should 
it  be,  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  at  pages  297  and  298, 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
these  conditions  in  the  hand, 
are  equally  applicable  here. 

Congenital  Hypertrophy 
of  the  Toes  and  Foot,  as  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  4.38  and  4.39,  oc- 
casionally occurs.  This  malfor- 
mation is  of  necessity  incufable. 

Weak  Ankles  not  uncom- 
monly occur  in  rickety  children;  the  ligaments  being  relaxed,  the  joints 


Congeiiltftl  Hyportropliy  of  Tooh  niid  Foot 
Fig.  438.  -Plantar  Aspect  .        l^ig,  .uto.  -  Dorsal  Aspect. 
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appearing  to  be  swollen,  and  the  child  heing  unable  to  walk  or  etand  without 
great  difficulty.  In  these  cii-cumstances,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general 
health,  douching  with  salt  water,  with  the  application  of  an  elastic  India- 
rubber  bandage  round  the  ankle,  or  the  use  of  light  iron  supports,  will  be 
found  most  useful. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP  AND  SKULL. 

Fungus  of  the  Dura  Mater.— Sometimes  T\dthout  external  or  apparent 
cause,  at  other  times  in  consequence  of  a  blow  or  fall,  a  Fungous  Tumour  grows 
from  some  part  of  the  dura  mater,  usually  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  one  of  the 
parietal  regions.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  produces  absorption  of  the  skull 
covering  it ;  the  bone  becomes  thin  and  expanded,  and  crackles  like  parch- 
ment on  pressure,  sometimes  not  being  raised  above  its  proper  level,'  but 
more  usually  being  pushed  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  beneath,  which 
at  last  protrudes  under  the  scalp.  More  usually,  this  perforation  of  the  skull 
is  gradual ;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  appear  to  have  been  sudden,  the  first 
iutimation  that  the  patient  had  of  disease  being  the  presence  of  a  tumour 
under  the  scalp.  "When  the  slcuU  is  perforated,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  circular 
opening  can  be  distinctly  felt ;  and  the  tumour  which  protrudes  pulsates  dis- 
tinctly, as  may  be  proved  both  by  the  finger  and  the  eye. 

Symj)toms. — Symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance — double  vision,  loss  of  sight, 
deafness,  or  epileptic  fits,  with  fixed  pain  in  the  head— usually  precede  for  a 
considerable  time  the  external  appearance  of  the  tumom-.  In  some  rare  cases,  no 
such  symptoms  have  indicated  the  existence  of  intracranial  disease ;  and  the 
first  evidence  of  the  disease  has  been  the  sudden  protrusion  of  a  pulsating 
tumour  through  the  skull.  If  the  tumour  be  compressed,  egg-shell  cracking 
of  the  expanded  and  thinned  cranial  bones  will  be  felt,  and,  if  attempts  be 
made  to  push  it  back  under  the  bones,  giddiness,  syncope,  and  convulsions 
are  produced.  As  the  disease  makes  progress,  death  from  paralysis  and  coma 
supervenes. 

Treatment. — The  result  of  the  treatment  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater  is  not 
very  satisfactory ;  yet,  as  the  disease  appears  to  be  almost  of  necessity  fatal  if 
left  to  itself,  something  should  be  attempted— not,  however,  until  the  tumour 
has  fairly  appeared  through  the  bones.  The  scalp  covering  it  should  be  turned 
back  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  the  tumour  exposed.  The  aperture  in  the  skull 
through  whicli  it  is  jirotruded  may  tlien,  if  necessary,  be  enlarged  by  the  use 
of  the  trephine  or  Hey's  saw,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  full  extent  of  the  tUmour, 
which  must  then  be  carefully  dissected  away  from  the  dura  inater. 

Fungus  op  the  Skull  may  occur.  At  first  it  closely  resembles  the  disease 
just  described  ;  it  differs  from  this,  however;  in  being  devoid  of  pulsation,  and 
incapable  of  being  pushed  back.    It  appears  to  spring  from  the  diploe  of  the 
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skull,  and  may  protably  he  of  a  myeloid  ov  encephaloid  character,  some- 
times secondary  to  primary  deposits  of  a  lilce  nature  elsewhere.  In  other  cases 
it  appears  to  be  simply  vasctdar,  in  structure  resembling  the  pulp  of  a  red 
gooseberry  or  a  broken-down  mulberry.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  I  had 
an  opportnity  of  seeing  some  years  ago,  the  growth  was  successfully  removed 
by  B.  Phillips. 

Hernia  Cerebri,  arising  from  wound  or  ulceration  of  the  dura  mater,  has 
been  already  described  (Vol.  I.,  p.  437). 

Congenital  Hernia  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  form  of  Meningocele  or  of  Encephalocele.  In  the  former, 
the  protruded  sac  is  filled  with  fluid  :  in  the  latter,  it  contains  also  cerebral 
substance.  The  diagnosis  between  these  two  conditions  is  generally  difBcult ; 
and  is  of  little  practical  importance.  The  disease  is  usually  speedily  fatal. 
Z.  Laurence  finds  that,  of  39  instances  in  which  it  occurred,  21  were  males, 
18  females  ;  and  the  protrusion  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
tumour  exceeding  the  child's  head  ;  and  that  the  occiput  is  its  chief  seat— of  79 
cases,  53  being  in  this  situation.  The  hernia  may  occur  at  any  of  the  unossi- 
fied  points  of  the  skull ;  and  has  even  been  observed,  in  a  case  described  by 
Lichtenberg,  to  protrude  from  the  base  of  the  skull  through  the  mouth.  In 
6  instances,  the  subjects  of  this  malformation  reached  an  adult  age  ;  in  all  the 
remaining  cases  they  died  early,  or  were  still-born.  Surgery  offers  little  in 
these  cases  ;  though  in  one  instance  Paget  used  injection  of  iodine  with  success  ; 
and  in  another,  where  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  tumour  was  taking  place, 
Annandale  applied  a  ligature  to  the  peduncle,  and  removed  the  tumour,  the 
child  recovering  completely  in  spite  of  an  attack  of  measles.  In  another  case, 
the  portion  of  brain  was  successfully  sliced  off,  the  patient  surviving. 

Tapping  the  Head.— It  occasionally  happens  in  children  afllicted  with 
acute  hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in  cases  of  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  that  the  distension  of  the  head  and  the  compression 
of  the  brain  by  the  intracranial  accumulation  of  fluid  threaten  immediately  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  only  chance  of  life  is  the  evacuation  of  the 
serum  by  tapping.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  fine  trochar  pushed  in 
through  the  coronal  suture,  about  midway  down.  The  point  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  directed  inwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  lateral 
ventnck,  and  thus  to  evacuate  a  portion  of  the  contained  serum.  This 
should  be  done  very  gradually,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  circulation  through 
the  brain.  After  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  the  small 
aperture  should  be  closed  with  a  strip  of  plaster,  and,  if  necessarv,  an  elastic 
bandage  should  be  applied  round  the  head  so  as  to  compress  and  to  confine  the 
bones  :  this  13  more  especially  necessary  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  not  of  a  very 
favourable  character.  In  chronic  hydrocephalus  the  operation  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  succeed,  as  all  the  structures,  osseous  as  well  as  cerebral  have 
undergone  organic  changes.  In  the  acute  forms  of  hydrocephalus,  immediate 
relief  of  the  coma  ensues  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  and  there  is  iust 
the  possibility  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  permanently  relieving  the 
compression  of  the  brain,  whilst  the  small  puncture  is  not  likely  to  add  to 
the  mischief  that  is  going  on  in  tlie  interior  of  the  cranium. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EAE. 
Inflammation  of  the  External  Ear,  Otitls,  or  Ear-ache,  is  usually 
a  rheumatic  affection  occurring  in  deLilitated  individuals,  and  is  characterised 
by  mtense  paiii,  generally  associated  with  heraicrania  ;  a  kind  of  combination, 
indeed,  of  inflammation  and  neuralgia.  This  pain  is  much  increased  at  night, 
by  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  is  generaUy  accompanied  by  throbbing  and  noises 
m  the  ear.  The  Treatment,  at  first  anti-inflammatory,  generally  and  locally,  may 
advantageously,  after  a  time,  give  place  to  quinine  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
with  the  external  application  of  aconite.  Occasionally  the  afl'ection  runs  on  to 
the  formation  of  abscess  in  one  of  the  ceruminous  foUicles  of  the  meatus 
externus,  attended  by  excessively  painful  tensive  throbbing.  To  relieve  this, 
leeching,  poulticing,  and  early  lancing  wiU.  be  required. 

Otorrhcea.— This  is  a  fetid  discharge  of  a  muco-purulent  character,  usually 
occurring  in  strumous  children,  especiaUy  during  dentition,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  enlarged  glands  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw.    It  may  be  of  three 
kinds  :  1,  proceeding  simply  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  external  ear, 
ajiparently  depending  on  subacute  inflammation  of  it  ;  2,  proceeding  from 
the  middle  ear  through  a  perforated  tympanum,  the  mischief  extending 
to  and  the  discharge  proceeding  from  the  mastoid  cells  ;  3,  connected  ■n'ith 
necrosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  associated  with  disease 
and  destruction  of  the  tympanum,  and  necessarily  of  the  internal  ear.  These 
discharges  are  especially  apt  to  supervene  in  measles  and  scarlatina.  Their 
Prognosis  and  Treatment  wiU  depend  on  their  precise  seat.    When  occurring 
from  the  external  meatus  only,  however  tedious,  they  are  never  dangerous. 
Attention  to  the  state  of  the  general  health  and  to  that  of  the  teeth,  with 
the  use  of  lead,  chlorinated  or  carbolised  injections,  wiU  usually  arrest  them. 
When  occuiTing  from  the  middle  ear,  through  a  perforated  tympanum,  they 
are  far  more  intractable  and  also  more  serious.     Not  only  will  hearin»  be 
inipaired  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  they  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time,  resisting  aU  means  of  treatment.    If  they  proceed  from  the  mastoid  cells 
and  the  internal  ear  they  are  far  more  serious,  and  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  a  double  danger.     The  dura  mater  covering  the  bone  may  become  in- 
flamed, and,  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  becoming  irritated  by 
the  extension  of  the  morbid  action  to  them,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death 
usually  at  last  result.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  petrous  portion  is 
the  seat  of  disease.    When  the  mastoid  process  is  chiefly  affected,  plilebitis  of 
the  sinuses  and  the  cerebral  veins  ensues,  and  pyaemia  is  developed,  which 
proves  fatal. 

Special  Affections  of  the  External  Ear.— The  external  ear  is  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  special  affections  ;  thus  in  idiots,  Hypertrophy  of  this  structure 
is  sometimes  met  with  ;  and  in  gouty  subjects,  To})hi,  or  Gouty  Concretions,  are 
occasionally  deposited  in  it.  Paget,  Bruck,  and  Vanzetti  have  described  a 
Fibrous  Tumotir  that  occasionally  forms  in  the  lobule  of  the  ear  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  piercing  it,  and  as  "  one  of  the  penalties  attached  to 
the  barbarism  of  ear-rings."  These  tumours  are  semi-malignant,  like  the  warty 
growths  of  cicatrices ;  and,  after  excision — their  only  treatment— ai-e  some- 
what apt  to  return. 

Bloodi/  2'umours,  or  Hmmatomata,  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  external 
ear  of  the  insane  or  idiots.  They  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  often  multiple. 
Unless  they  become  inflamed,  I  think  it  better  to  leave  them  untouched,  when 
they  will  gradually  be  absorbed.    If  inflanied,  they  must  be  ojiened. 
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Concretions  in  the  Meatus. — We  not  uncommonly  find  that  the  meatus 
becomes  hloclved  up  by  accumulations  of  wax,  dark,  indurated,  and  pipe-like, 
or  forming  buUs  and  masses  that  lie  in  contact  with  the  tympanum.  These 
cliiefiy  occur  in  individuals  of  the  bilioso-plilegmatic  temperament,  and  are  a 
common  source  of  temporary  deafness  among  young  people.  They  not  only 
materially  impair  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  are  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  noises  in 
the  head,  and  to  crackling  sensations  on  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth. 
Their  jiresence  is  best  ascertained  by  examination  with  a  well-constructed 
ear-speculum  ;  that  introduced  by  Toynbee,  of  a  double-convex  shape,  is  the 
most  useful.  The  Treatment  of  these  concretions  consists  in  softening  the  wax 
by  the  introduction  of  a  little  glycerine  into  the  ear  for  a  few  nights,  and  then 
repeatedly  washing  out  the  meatus  by  the  injection  of  tepid  soap  and  water,  or 
water  containing  a  little  soap-liniment,  thro\vfl  in  with  a  large  syringe  ;  as 
the  fluid  regurgitates  from  the  tympanum,  it  will  at  length  bring  away  the 
dark  and  hardened  ceruminous  masses. 

Polypi  are  met  with,  situated  deeply  on  one  side  of  the  meatus.  They  are 
i^sually  hard  and  fleshy-looking,  though  sometimes  soft  and  gelatinous,  as  in  the 
nose  ;  sometimes  pediculated,  but  at  others  situated  on  a  broad  base.  They 
produce  serious  inconvenience  by  obstructing  the  external  ear,  and  requii'e  to 
be  twisted  oft'  by  means  of  forceps,  or,  if  too  iirmly  fixed  for  this,  cut  off  with 
scissors  or  a  wire  snare  ;  the  surface  from  which  they  spring  should  then  be 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  prevent  a  recuiTence  of  the  growth. 

Thickening  of  the  Cuticle. — Occasionally  the  cuticle  of  the  external  ear, 
and  that  covering  the  tympanum,  becomes  thickened  and  tindarated,  assuming 
a  dull  white  appearance  :  this  condition  may  give  rise  to  some  amount  of 
deafness.  In  these  circumstances,  glycerine,  citrine  ointment,  or  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  will  be  extremely  useful  in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the 
integument  of  the  part. 

Deatness. — It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  general  pathology  of 
the  various  kinds  of  deafness,  nor  to  discuss  its  causes.  It  may  be  stated 
generally,  however,  that  it  may  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  external  ear 
from  disease  ;  from  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  tympanum ;  from  various 
inflammatory  afl'ections,  chiefly  of  a  subacute  and  chronic  character,  of  the 
internal  and  middle  ear  ;  from  paralysis  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  either  local  or 
dependent  on  cerebral  lesions  ;  and  lastly,  from  obstruction  in  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  or  from  disease  of  the  throat.  Toynbee  has  especially  shown 
that  many  cases  of  so-called  "nervous"  deafness,  together  with  singing, 
ringing,  boiling,  and  other  noises  in  the  head,  are  in  reality  dependent  upon 
chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  internal  and  middle  ear  ;  and  that  the 
treatment  best  adapted  for  their  cure  consists  in  constitutional  and  local  means 
of  an  alterative  and  anti-inflammatory  character. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  CHEEKS. 

Chronic  Catarrh,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  watery  mucous  discharge,  lasting 
for  many  months,  is  occasionally  met  with,  more  particularly  in  young  women, 
independently  of  any  structural  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  Treat- 
ment in  this  affection  consists  in  the  emi^loyment  of  tonics  and  means  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  system  generally,  and  the  local  application  of  astringents, 
such  as  tannin,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.  But  under  any  plan  of  treatment  this 
affection  is  apt  to  prove  rebellious. 

A  VERY  Fetid  Discharge  from  the  nose  will  occasionally  occur  in  delicate 
and  unhealthy  children  while  cutting  their  teeth,  and  may  continue  for 
several  years.     It  is  not  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
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but  appears  to  he  due  to  some  modification  of  the  nasal  mucus,  connected  with 
protracted  and  faulty  dentition.  The  Treatment  should  be  directed  rather  to 
the  teeth  and  stomach  than  to  the  nose. 

Epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  is  very  common  in  children  and  in 
young  people  about  the  age  of  puberty,  more  particularly  in  girls,  antecedently 
to  the  menstrual  period  ;  it  may  either  be  active  or  passive,  but  is  most  usually 
dependent  on  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  But  in  the  adult  it  is 
more  serious,  and  it  may  then  be  associated  -with  and  dependent  on  two  very 
opposite  conditions— either  on  a  state  of  plethora  -with  tendency  to  cerebral 
congestion,  or  on  an  anaemic  and  cachectic  state,  in  which  the  blood  is  thin,  and 
does  not  coagulate  readily.  In  the  first  condition  the  epistaxis  is  often  con- 
nected with  congestion  of  the  liver,  and,  when  occurring  in  the  young  and 
plethoric,  it  is  often  a  salutary  relief  to  the  system.  But  when  occurring  in 
cachectic  and  antemic  people,  more  particularly  in  persons  advanced  in  years, 
it  becomes  of  very  serious  moment ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the  loss  of 
blood  may  be  so  continuous  and  copious  that,  unless  active  means  be  adopted, 
a  fatal  termination  may  ensue,  the  hsemorrhage  being  truly  arterial.  When 
epistaxis  proves  fatal,  it  is  by  its  constant  recurrence.  In  these  cases,  I  believe, 
the  nasal  hoemorrhage  is  always  associated  with  a  broken-down  and  unhealthy 
state  of  the  blood,  dependent  upon  chronic  visceral  mischief,  especially  disease 
of  the  Iddneys  and  liver.  The  worst  and  most  intractable  cases  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  connected  with  hepatic  disease  and  jaundice. 

Treatment. — Epistaxis  must  not  be  treated  simply  as  a  local  disease  of  the 
nose.  It  is  usually  only  a  symptom  of  some  constitutional  condition  that 
requu-es  remedying  before  the  ha3morrhage  can  be  expected  to  cease.  Hence 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  treat  on  ordinary  medical  principles  those  states  of 
plethora  or  cachexy  with  Avhich  it  may  be  associated,  or  those  conditions  of 
disease  of  liver  or  of  kidney  that  are  met  with  in  persons  suffering  from  it. 

In  young  people,  otherwise  healthy,  and  in  slighter  cases,  epistaxis  may  com- 
monly be  arrested  by  the  employment  of  ordinary  domestic  means,  such  as 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  forehead  ;  and  its  return 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  pru-gatives,  or  by  attention  to  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  menstrual  function. 

In  plethoric  adults  the  flow  should  not  be  too  suddenly  checked.  Should  it 
prove  very  abundant,  dry  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  and  tlie  application 
of  an  ice-bag  to  the  forehead,  with  rest,  wiU  be  required. 

In  antemic  and  cachectic  subjects,  and  in  old  people,  the  hasmorrhage  is  often 
attended  by  dangerous  consequences,  and  requires  the  use  of  active  measures 
for  its  suppression.  In  these  cases  the  following  plan  should  be  adopted.  The 
head  should  be  raised,  an  ice-bag  applied  to  the  forehead,  complete  rest  and 
quietude  enjoined,  and  gallic  acid  in  ten-grain  doses,  or  half-drachm  doses  of 
the  tincture  of  ergot,  administered  at  frequent  intervals.  Should  the  bleeding 
still  be  profuse  and  continuous,  the  interior  of  the  nose  may  be  sponged  out 
with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  tannin.  If  this  do  not  suffice,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  plug  one  or  both  nostrils.  This  is  best  done  by 
means  of  a  plug  of  prepared  sponge,  having  a  quill  or  a  piece  of  gum  catlieter 
passed  through  it  for  breathing  purposes,  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  jier- 
chloride  of  iron. 

Should,  however,  the  hfcmorrhage  still  continue,  the  blood  forcing  its  way 
backwards  into  the  throat,  or  perhaps  being  swallowed,  the  posterior  nares 
require  to  be  plugged  as  well.  This  is  best  done  by  carrying  a  long  piece  of 
strong  whip-cord  along  the  floor  of  the  nose  through  the  posterior  nares  into 
the  pharynx,  by  means  of  Bellocq's  sound  (Fig.  440),  or,  if  tliis  be  not  at  hand, 
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by  threailiug  the  cord  tbrougli  an  elastic  catheter,  and  carrying  this  into  the 
pharynx,  then  seizing  the  cord  as  it  appears  behind  the  soft  palate,  and  drawing 
it  forwards  into  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  catheter  is  taken  out  of 
the  nostril.  In  this  way  the  string  will  pass  through  the  nose,  round  the 
back  of  the  soft  palate,  into  and  then  out  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  441).    To  the 


Fig.  440. — Bollocq's  Sound.  Fig.  441.— Diagram  of  Plugging  the  Nostril  by  means  of 

BeUocq's  Sound. 


centre  of  the  piece  of  string  that  liangs  out  between  the  lips,  a  plug  of  lint,  of 
about  the  size  of  the  thumb,  or  better  still,  a  piece  of  compressed  sponge,  should 
be  firmly  tied  ;  this  is  then  drawn  up  into  the  posterior  nares  by  pulling  on 
the  end  of  the  ligature  that  hangs  from  the  nose,  being  guided  in  its  passage 
behind  the  palate  by  the  fingers  introduced  into  the  mouth.  When  the 
bleeding  has  ceased,  it  may  readily  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  string  tliat 
hangs  out  of  the  mouth.  As  the  epistaxis  is  very  apt  to  recur,  it  is  a  wise 
precaution,  when  the  plug  is  removed  from  behind  the  palate,  to  leave  a  loop 
of  string  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  which  may  be  knotted  and  fixed  by  a  slip  of 
plaster  behind  the  ear.  In  this  way  the  plug  may,  if  occasion  occur,  be  readily 
replaced  without  the  necessary  of  re-introducing  the  sound  or  catheter  through 
the  nose,  whicli  is  often  a  troublesome  operation. 

Chronic  Thickening  of  the  Scuneiderian  Membrane. — The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  is  not  unfrecj^uently  chronically  inflamed,  especially  in 
strumous  children  ;  that  portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  turbinate 
bones  becoming  tliick,  soft,  and  vasciilar,  and  projecting  like  a  broad  fringe 
from  their  surface.  It  is  iisually  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  covered  witli 
muco-pus.  This  swelling  at  all  times  produces  snuffling  and  a  peculiar  intoiiii- 
tion  of  voice,  but  increases  in  wet  weather,  and  then  may  become  so  great  as 
seriously  to  obstruct  the  breathing. 

The  Treatment  consi.sts  in  attention  to  the  general  health  ;  more  specially  to 
the  eradication  of  the  strumous  diathesis.  Much  benefit  may  also  be  derived 
from  the  local  application  or  injection  of  astringents,  as  a  strong  sohition  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  applied  by  means  of  a  cainers-hair  brush,  and  sulpliate  of  zinc 
and  oak-bark  lotions  snuffed  up,  or  injected  by  means  of  a  proper  syringe.  In 
many  instances,  when  tlie  disease  occurs  in  strumous  children,  change  of  air 
will  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit. 
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Abscess  occasionally  forms  either  on  the  mncons  membrane  or  on  the 
septnm,  and  thus  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  tlie  cartilages  and  bones,  separation 
of  these,  flattening  of  the  nose,  depression  of  its  bridge,  and  great  deformity. 
These  various  forms  of  abscess,  followed  by  necrosis,  are  commonly  syphilitic, 
and  then  are  associated  with  ulcers  and  a  foul  and  fcetid  discharge,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  cake  upon  their  surface,  forming  dark  and  rugged  crusts,  and 
constituting  tlie  different  kinds  of  Ozcena.  The  septum  may  be  the  seat  of 
chronic  ulceration  consequent  upon  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  producing 
disease  of  the  antrum,  and  escape  of  morbid  secretion  from  this  into  the  cavity 
of  the  nose. 

The  Treatment  of  these  conditions  must  be  conducted  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  black  wash,  and  the  chlorinated  lotions  ;  the  general 
treatment  consists  usually  in  the  administration  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  sarsaparilla. 

Ulcers  and  Fissures,  of  a  less  serious  character,  though  very  painful  and 
chronic,  often  occur  at  the  angle  of  the  ala  and  septvim,  or  between  the  ala 
and  tip.  Their  Treatment  consists  in  touching  them  from  time  to  time  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  the  application  every  night  of  white  precipitate  or 
citrine  ointment ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  health  is  attended  to, 
cachexy  removed,  and  the  strength  restored,  by  the  admiiristration  of  iron, 
bark,  and  sarsaparilla. 

Necrosis  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  tlie  loose  bony  structures  lying  in  the 
nasal  fossae  or  in  the  nasal  bones  themselves.  In  these  cases  the  septum  nasi 
participates  ia  the  morbid  action,  and  commonly  separates  or  is  perforated. 

Necrosis  may  occur  in  these  situations  either  as  the  result  of  syphilis,  the 
abuse  of  mercury,  or  from  external  injiiry.  I  have,  however,  seen  cases,  more 
particularly  in  women  and  children,  which  were  not  referrible  to  any  of  these 
causes,  or  indeed  to  any  other  external  exciting  cause,  and  in  which  scrofula 
was  probably  the  occasion  of  the  disease. 

The  presence  of  the  necrosis  may  be  suspected  from  the  great  foetor  that 
infects  the  breath — the  characteristic  odour  of  dead  bone  being  emitted,  but 
in  an  excessive  degree  ;  and  the  existence  of  necrosis  may  always  be  positively 
determined  by  exploration  of  the  nasal  cavities  with  a  probe. 

The  Treatment  is  simple,  and  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  medical  and 
surgical  principles.  If  the  general  health  be  impau-ed,  or  if  the  disease  be 
specific,  appropriate  alternative  constitutional  treatment  must  be  adopted.  Tlie 
foetor  may  be  lessened  by  the  injection  or  snuffing  up  of  disinfecting  liquids, 
more  particularly  the  chlorides  and  permanganates.  So  soon  as  the  bone  is 
loosened,  it  must  be  extracted  with  poljqDUs-forceps,  coming  away  in  soft  black 
crumbling,  offensive  masses.  There  is  often  abundant  haemorrhage  after  this 
extraction,  but  I  have  never  had  serious  trouble  given  in  these  cases ;  plugging 
may  possibly  be  required  if  cold  do  not  arrest  the  bleeding. 

Lipoma  is  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
structures,  and  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  nose,  forming  a  lai^e  reddisli-blue,^ 
vascular-looking,  soft,  tremulous,  and  lobulated  mass,  enveloping  the  end  of 
the  nose,  and  producing  excessive  deformity  of  it.  Tliere  are  aU  degrees  of 
this  disease,  from  mere  clubbing  of  the  end  of  the  organ,  to  the  formation 
of  a  set  of  pendulous  lobular  tumours  attached  to  it.  The  sebaceous  glamls 
and  crypts  appear  to  be  the  structures  chiefly  impliciited  in  tliis  disease.  The 
patient's  appearance  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  tliese  growths. 
This  may  Ijc  done  readily  enough  l)y  making  an  incision  down  the  mesial  line 
1o  the  alar  cartilages,  and  then  dissecting  the  lipoma  off  these  on  each  side  ; 
especial  care,  however,  being  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
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nostril.  This  is  best  avoided  by  directing  an  assistant  to  keep  his  fino-er 
in  it  M'hile  the  dissection  is  being  i^rosecuted,  so  tliat  he  may  warn  the  Surgeon 
of  tlie  too  near  approach  of  the  knife.  The  surface  is  then  left  to  grannlate 
and  cicatrise. 

Lupus  and  Epithelial  Cancer.— Tlie  nose  is  frequently  the  seat  of  Lupus 
and  various  forms  of  Epithelial  Cancer,  many  of  the  deformities  of  this  feature 
being  referrible  to  this  alfection  ;  indeed,  lupus  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
specially  affecting  this  organ,  destroying  one  or  both  ate,  the  columna,  or 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  nose.  The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  these  affections  in  this  situation  presents  nothing  special  (see  Chapter  xxxvii. 
Vol.  I.) :  but  the  cure  of  the  deformities  induced  by  them,  which  is  full  of 
interest  to  the  Surgeon,  will  be  considered  in  detail  when  we  speak  of  the 
plastic  operations  that  are  practised  on  the  face. 

Polypus.— Tumours  of  very  different  structures  and  composition  are  met 
^^th  m  the  nostrils  ;  and  to  all  of  these  which  possess  the  common  characters 
of  being  pendulous  and  blocking  up  these  passages,  the  term  Polypus  is  given 
Thus  surgeons  commonly  spealc  of  the  JSenign,  the  Soft,  the  Gelati^ious  or 
Mucous  Pohjjy,  as  well  as  the  Sarcomatous  or  Fleshy,  and  the  Malignant  Polyp 
The  terra,  hewever,  should  properly  be  confined  to  a  soft  and  pendulous 
mucous  growth ;  the  fleshy  and  malignant  polyiri  being  mere  varieties  of 
fibrous  myeloid  or  encephaloid  tumours,  springing  from  the  bones  in  the  nasal 
fossae,  or  from  the  etlimoidal  and  sphenoidal  cells. 

The  true  Mucous  Nasal  Polyp  is  a  soft,  moist,  gelatinous  tumour  of  a 
greyish-yellow  colour  when  lodged  in  the  nasal  fossae ;  but  when  it  descends 
into  tlie  anterior  nares,  or  beyond  them,  and  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
of  a  reddish-brown  or  purple  tint,  and  somewhat  shrivelled  on  the  surface 
It  is  usually  lobiUated,  pedunculated,  or  bottle-shaped ;  and  not  very  vascular 
except  at  the  root,  where  it  is  permeated  by  largish  thin-walled  vessels  that 
bleed  free  y  on  the  slightest  touch.  In  structure  it  is  homogeneous,  and  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  tessellated  and  ciliated 
epithelmm,  the  cilia  of  which  may  often  be  seen  under  the  microscope  inactive 
movement  after  the  removal  of  the  growth.  The  tumour  may  grow  from  any 
pomts  of  the  surface  of  the  turbinate  and  ethmoid  bones,  and  has  indeed 
occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  been  observed  to  project  into  the  nose  from 
he  frontal  sinuses  and  antrum.  Most  frequently  it  grows  from  the  inferior 
pongy  bone  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  nostril,  sometimes  from  the  roof  of 
o^TSs'IT:        '^T^'"^-  Polypi  numerous  and 

nare    bu  '  len  L""T'        T"^""^^  ^'^"^'^  ^'"^^  '-interior 

Symptoms -The,  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi  depend 
on  the.r  interference  with  respiration  and  speech,  and  on  the  LS  chan  "e 
which  they  occasion.    The  respiration  through  the  afl;.cted  nostril  is  impeS 
the  pat,en  being  unable  to  blow  through  it  when  directed  to  do  so,  ai  d  his 
speech  IS  thick  and  nasal.     There  are  snufhng  and  mucous  discharge  from  e 
nostril:  and  al    these  symptoms  are  worse  in  damp  than  in  dry  wea  her 
On  examining  he  mtenor  of  the  nose,  by  opening  tlie  nostril  widely  witl  the 
forceps  or  nasal  speculum  (F,g.  442),  and  then  directing  the  patient  to  blow 
down,  the  lower  enu_  of  the  polyp  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and,  if  large  wi  1 
descend  to  a  level  with  or  even  beyond  the  nasal  aperture.    Ey  the  intro 
ditctKm  of  a  probe  the  size  and  extent  of  the  tumour,  togetlier  Avitli  the 
position  of  Its  pedicle,  may  be  readily  ascertained.    As  it  ctow.  it  immL 
changes  on  the  shape  of  neighbouring  bones,  producing  expaS  and  fli^ 
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Fig.  442. 
Nasal  Speculum. 


ing  of  the  nose ;  it  induces  caries  of  tlie  si^ongy  bones  ;  and,  interfering  with 
the  flow  of  tears  down  the  nasal  duct,  occasions  a  watery  state  of  the  eyes, 
which,  together  with  the  change  of  shape  in  the  features,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  voice  and  respiration,  enables  the  Surgeon  at  once  to  recognise  the 
nature  of  his  patient's  disease.  Polypi  chiefly  occurs  in  young  adults  after 
the  age  of  puberty  ;  but  they  are  not  luifreriuently  met 
with  at  later  periods  of  life. 

Their  causes  are  very  obscure.  Most  commonly  they  are 
referred  either  to  a  blow  or  to  a  prolonged  catarrh.  They 
are  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

Diagnosis. — 1.  Mucous  nasal  polypi  maybe  distinguished 
from  chronic  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
spongy  bones,  by  the  absence  in  the  latter  of  any  peduncu- 
lated growth  around  which  a  probe  can  be  passed,  by 
the  florid  red  character  of  the  thickened  membrane,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  this  thickening  are  almost 
invariably  strumous  children.  2.  In  abscess  of  the  septum., 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  the  polyp  never 
being  attached  to  this  part  of  the  nose,  will  establish  the 
diagnosis.  3.  There  is  a  peculiar  malformation,  consisting 
in  a  deviation  of  the  septum  to  one  side,  that  may  at  first 
be  a  little  puzzling  ;  but  here  the  examination  of  both 
nostrils,  and  the  discovery  of  a  depression  of  one  side  of 
the  septum  corresponding  to  the  projection  on  the  other, 
will  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  4.  The  fibrous  and 
malignant  tumours  of  the  nostril  will  be  found  to-  difl'er 
sufliciently  in  consistence  and  appearance  from  the  ordinary  polypi  to  prevent 
their  being  confounded  with  them  in  many  cases;  yet  in  some  instances  mnch 
care  will  be  required  in  coming  to  a  definite  opinion  as  to  their  true  nature. 

Treatment. — The  spontaneous  separation  and  expulsion  of  nasal  polypi  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  case  in  which,  after  the  assiduous 
use  of  chloride  of  zinc  injections,  a  very  copious  discharge  of  large  sloughy 
polypoid  masses  took  place  from  one  nostril  which  had  been  blocked  up  by 
them  for  many  months  previously,  and  from  which  they  had  even  descended 
into  the  pharynx. 

Nasal  polypi  may  generally  be  most  readily  removed  by  avulsion  with 
forceps ;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  when  they  are  very  large,  with  a  broad  base, 
and  especially  when  they  extend  into  the  throat,  they  require  the  application 
of  the  ligature.  In  removing  these  growths  by  \X\e,  forceps,  instruments  of  good 
length  but  very  slender  construction  should  be  used, —  those  generally  sold 
are  too  thick  ;  the  interior  of  the  blades  should  be  properly  serrated,  and  have 
a  longitudinal  groove,  so  that  the  root  of  the  tumour  may  be  tightly  grasped. 
The  patient  should  be  made  to  sit  on  a  rather  low  chair ;  and,  as  there  is 
generally  a  good  deal  of  bleeding,  a  towel  should  be  pinned  over  his  clothes, 
and  a  basin  placed  before  him  to  receive  the  blood  and  expectorated  matters. 
The  Surgeon  then,  having  ascertained  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  or  by 
means  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  the  situation  of  the  pedicle  of  the  polyp, 
grasps  this  firndy  and  pulls  it  ofl"  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the  hand. 
He  proceeds  in  this  manner,  twisting  olf  rather  than  pulling  away  polyp 
after  polyp,  until  the  whole  of  the  nostril  is  cleared,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  examination,  and  by  directing  the  patient  to  compress  the  sound 
and  to  blow  through  the  afl"ectcd  side  of  the  nose.  The  bleeding,  which  is 
often  veiy  free,  stops  on  the  application  of  cold  water.    At  about  the  end  of  a 
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fortnight  the  patient  should  be  examined  again,  as  it  not  imfrecxuently  happens 
that  small  polypi,  which  had  been  prevented  from  descending  into  the  nares  by 
the  ijresence  of  tlie  larger  ones,  now  come  down  and  require  removal.  These 
procedures  must  be  had  recourse  to  from  time  to  time,  until  all  tendency  to 
fresh  formations  of  this  kind  has  ceased. 

The  ligature  is  chiefly  required  for  those  polypi  that  pass  into  the  pharynx 
through  tlie  posterior  nares.  They  may  best  be  tied  by  passing  a  loop  of 
strong  whipcord,  by  means  of  a  double  cannula,  through  the  nose ;  and  then, 
after  expanding  the  noose  round  the  tumour  in  the  throat,  and  making  it  grasp 
its  pedicle,  knotting  it  tightly.  In  some  instances  the  polypi  attain  a  great 
size,  producing  absorption  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  extract  them, 
to  slit  up  the  nose,  and  clip  away  with  forceps  the  osseous  surface  from  which 
tliey  spring. 

Naso-jAaryngeal  Tumours.— When  the  tumour,  more  especially  if  iibrous 
or  fibro-plastic,  hangs  down  in  the  pharynx  behind  the  soft  palate,  its  pedicle 
may  be  ligatured  by  conveying  a  thread  through  the  nostril  by  means  of  a 
BeUocq's  sound,  and  attaching  to  this  a  loop  of  silver  wire,  which,  as  it  is  with- 
dra^vn  through  the  nostril,  embraces  the  base  of  the  tumour.  The  noose  may 
then  be  tightened  by  twisting  up  the  ends  of  the  wire,  or  by  runninc.  a  sUver 
cannula  along  them.  ° 

The  intranasal  fibrous  tumour  (sarcomatous  or  fleshy  polypus)  is  usually 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum,  descending  to  the  pharynx 
It  IS  globular,  smooth,  firm,  and  has  little  disposition  to  bleed  or  ulcerate  It 
may  grow  to  a  large  size,  extending  into  the  throat,  and  perhaps  finding  its  way 
Irom  the  nose  into  situations  Avhere  it  is  little  expected.  Thus  it  has  been  met 
with  in  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  and  has  been  kno\vn  to  pass  ipto  the  orbit 
through  a  hole  in  its  inner  waU.    (See  also  Chapter  LVII.) 

Malignant  Nasal  TDMOURs.-Tumours  of  rapid  growth,  malignant  in  their 
course  (sometimes  caUed  malignant  polypus,)  either  epithelial,  encephaloid,  or 
hbro-plastic,  occasionaUy  form  in  the  middle  or  posterior  nares.  They  arow 
rapidly,  with  great  expansion  of  the  bones,  much  discharge,  often  intense  tensive 
pain,  and  bleeding,  the  haemorrhage  being  often  excessive.  They  attack  children 
andpersonsadvancedinlife.  Atumour  of  this  kind  maybedeveloped  indifferent 
situations.  Thus,  m  some  cases,  it  extends  into  the  pharynx  behind  the  soft 
palate ;  in  others  it  has  a  tendency  to  press  against,  absorb,  and  protrude  through 
the  nasal  or  lachrymal  bones,  occasioning  obstruction  of  the  nostril,  divergence 

8^de  of  Ve  o.i  r  T   V ^  P^-°j'^'^ts  at  the  inner 

aide  oi  the  oibit,  extending  into  the  nose  and  some  little  distance  down  u,3on  the 
cheek  absorbing  and  destroying  the  bones  on  which  it  lies,  and  giving^Xe  to 
secondary  deposits  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  will  soon  determine  the  rue 
nature  of  the  growth.  These  diseases,  especially  when  occurring  in  you  ! 
people  speedily  prove  fatah  Death  may  occur  in  various  ways,  accordiC  0 
the  nature  of  the  growth  and  the  direction  of  its  development  •  by  exh  u^Uon 
froiu  hemorrhage;  by  the  implication  of  tlie  brain  and  its  membrane  by 
asphyxia ;  or  by  constitutional  caclicxy.  '  ^ 

TreatmenL-lt  is  seldom  that  anything  very  effectual  or  permanent  can  be 
done  by  operation  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some  of  the  malignant 
grovv^hs  w  .cli  project  mto  the  nostrils  take  their  origin  from  the  sph  noid 
or  ethmoidal  cells,  or  even  from  within  the  cranium,  and  that  the  nasS  nor  hi 
IS  only  the  external  protnision,  as  it  were,  of  a  deeply  seated  turn  "  Cd 
the  tumour  be  slow  ,n  its  growth,  with  an  absence  of  secondary  deposit^tlle 
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Surgeon  may  endeavour  to  extirpate  it  Ijy  laying  open  the  side  of  the  face 
freely,  making  an  incision  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  down  the  side  of  the 
nose,  and  tlien  across  the  cheek,  dissecting  up  this  triangular  flap,  cutting  across 
the  superior  maxilla  above  the  line  of  the  alveoli,  with  a  narrow-hladed  saw 
and  cutting  pliers,  and  then  in  a  similar  way  into  the  orbit  beyond  and  through 
the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  above  the  tumour, 
and  thus  extirpating  the  growth.  In  this  operation  there  is  often  free  bleeding, 
which  may  be  arrested  by  the  actual  cautery,  and  by  pledgets  of  lint  soaked  in 
the  perchloride  of  iron,  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of  destroying  any 
portions  of  the  tumour  left  behind  in  the  irregular  and  cellular  cavities  of  this 
region. 

The  following  two  cases,  which  were  operated  on  by  me  at  University  College 
Hospital,  are  good  illustrations  of  the  successful  performance  of  this  operation. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  a  most  marked  epithelial  character,  springing  deeply 
from  the  ethmoidal  cells,  passing  out  through  the  laclirymal  bone  and  the 
orbital  j)late  of  the  superior  maxilla  into  the  orbit,  blocking  up  the  right  nostril, 
and  extending  some  way  down  the  cheek,  overlying  the  superior  maxilla. 
It  was  growing  rapidly  in  a  woman  44  years  of  age,  and  required  extensive 
removal  of  the  bony  structures  in  the  situation  from  which  it  sprang. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  a  woman  64  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  fibro- 
plastic tumour  developed  with  great  rapidity  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  invadmg  the  nose  and  orbit,  destroying  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
tlie  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  eye  was  pushed  outwards,  the  eyelids 
became  implicated  at  their  nasal  third,  and  an  ulcerated  opening  formed 
over  the  centre  of  the  tumour.  Its  growth  was  attended  by  very  severe 
tensive  pain.  The  operation  consisted  in  dissecting  away  the  diseased  part  of 
the  integument,  including  the  nasal  third  of  each  eyelid,  then  turning  do-mi  a 
flap  from  tlie  cheek  and  cutting  away  with  pliers  the  osseous  structures,  in- 
cluding the  inner  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  part  of  the  nasal  bones.  In  order  to  repair  the  gap  made 
by  the  removal  of  diseased  skin  at  the  side  of  the  nose  and  by  the  removal  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  eyelids,  a  flap  of  integument  was  dissected  oft'  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  glided  over  the  aperture,  to  tlie  edges  of  which  and 
to  the  eyelids  it  was  fixed  by  metallic  sutures.  Good  imion  took  place,  and 
the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  immediate  eft'ect  of  the  opera- 
tion in  both  these  cases  was  to  relieve  the  patient  of  the  agonising  pain  pre- 
Adously  occasioned  by  the  tension  in  the  bones  of  the  face  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  tumour. 

Busch  has  described  a  case,  in  which  the  patient,  a  man  aged  78,  had  a 
malignant  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  fist,  occupying  the  middle  of  tlie  face.  The 
symptoms  at  the  commencement  were  those  of  nasal  polj'pus.  In  removing  it, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  close  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
as  far  back  as  the  posterior  nares.  A  flap  of  skin  was  transplanted  from  the 
forehead,  not  so  much  to  form  a  new  nose  as  to  cover  in  the  cavity  left.  The 
l^atient  was  abie  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a  few  weeks. 

Calculi  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  nasal  fosstc,  wliere  they  simulate 
foreign  bodies  ;  and  here  extraction  may  be  practised  with  a  jiair  of  forceps. 
But  sometimes  these  rhinolites  are  situated  under  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
two  cases  I  have  dissected  round  calcareous  bodies  of  this  kind,  of  about  the 
size  of  cherry-stones,  from  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ala  of  the 
nostril  in  cliildren. 

The  Frontal  Sinuses,  though  rarely,  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  disea.'se. 
Abscess  may  form  here,  with  much  pain  and  c.\j)ansion,  and  possibly  caries  of 
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their  antei'ior  wall,  attended  hy  the  local  signs  of  inflammation  and  by  danger 
of  concomitant  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  may  be  proper  for  the  Surgeon  to  remove  by  a  small  trephine  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sinus,  and  thus  give  exit  to  tlie  retained  pus.  In  other 
instances,  again,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  may  be  necrosed  and  perforated, 
the  aperture  being  felt  under  a  pufl'y  tumour  of  the  scalp.  Here  also  the 
trephine  is  required.  Distension  with  serous  fluid  has  also  been  described  as 
having  occurred  in  some  cases.  There  are  a  few  cases  recorded  in  sui-gical 
writings,  of  Polj/jn  springing  from  these  sinuses,  and  finding  their  way  down 
into  the  nose  alter  producing  expansion  of  it  and  much  inconveJiience.  Here 
likewise  the  propriety  of  trephining  and  so  extracting  the  morbid  mass  would 

have  to  be  considered. 
Tdmours  and  Ulceus  of  the  Cheeks.— The  cheeks  are  occasionally  the 

seat  of  Encysted  Tumours  and  Cancerous  Groivths,  either  springing  from  their 

inner  surface,  or  taking  their  origui  as  Lupoid  Ulcers  on  the  outside.  The 

Encysted  Tumours  in  this  situation  may 

readily  be  removed  by  a  little  simple 

dissection.    If  they  be  attached  to,  or  lie 

close  imder,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

mouth,  they  may  be  dissected  out  from 

within,  without  interfering  with  the  cuta- 
neous structures.    Cancerous  Ulcers  and 

Tumours,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 

443,  seldom  admit  operative  interference. 
Salivary  Fistula.— One  of  the  most 

troublesome  surgical  affections  situated  in 

the  cheek  is  Salivary  Fistula,  occurring 

in  consequence    of  injury,  abscess,  or 

operation,  by  which  the  parotid  gland  or 

duct  has  been  opened,  so  as  to  cause  a 

trickling  of  saliva  through  the  external 

aperture  made  into  it.   The  flow  of  saliva 

in  these  cases  is  always  to  a  great  extent 

and  often  entirely  intermittent,  ceasing  in  the  interval  between  meals,  and 

becoming  very  abundant  during  mastication. 

_  The  Treatment  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  the  attempt  at  union  of  the  open- 
ing m  he  cheek  being  frustrated  by  the  escape  of  saHva  through  it.  If  the 
hstula  be  very  small  and  recent,  the  electric  cautery  may  be  employed  with 

rroV.^  T'r'  ^^^^^^^-^^^  ^^^^^^^-^  ^'^'^^  ^ime  to  Le  with  anointed 
stick  of  nitrate  ot  silver.  Should  these  means  fail,  the  fistula  having  become 
chronic,  operative  measures  will  require  to  be  put  in  piuctice.  The  closure  of 
an  old  sah  vary  fistula  m  the  cheek  is  a  very  troublesome  matter.  In  these 
ca.ses  the  btenonian  duct  appears  to  be  obstructed  or  partially  closed  ;  and  it  is 
useless  to  attemp  to  occlude  the  opening  in  the  cheek  until  a  propel  aperture 
for  the  escape  of  the  sahva  has  been  made  into  the  mouth  ;  tlie  escape  of  a  few 
drops  of  saliva  through  the  fistulous  opening  rendermg  the  attempt  to  close  it 
completely  nugatory.  The  plan  of  treatment  whicli  I  have  J'ound  to  answer  best 
IS  a  modifacation  of  Desault's.  It  consists  in  passing  a  small  hydrocele  trochar 
into  the  fistula  m  the  cheek,  pushing  this  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  into 
the  mouth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  parotid  duct  with 
drawing  the  stylet,  and  tlien  passing  a  small  silk  seton  througli  the  cani'mhi  so 
as  to  bring  one  end  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  tlirough  the  fistula  in  the 
clicek.    The  cainiula  is  llien  withdrawn,  and  the  seton  tied  loosely.    It  shovUd 
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Fig.  4.13.— Cauceroud  Ulcer  of  Cheek. 
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be  left  in  for  about  three  weeks,  so  as  to  establish  a  sinus  into  the  mouth.  It 
is  then  to  be  cut  and  withcliawn,  and  the  sinus  in  the  mouth  kept  i^atent  by 
the  daily  introduction  of  a  probe,  by  leaving  a  small  piece  of  gum  catheter 
in  it,  or,  if  it  show  much  disposition  to  close,  by  the  introduction  of  a  laminaria 
tent.  In  this  way  the  saliva  is  diverted  from  the  external  opening  and  marie 
to  flow  into  the  mouth.  The  external  aperture  in  the  cheek  may  now  be  closed 
by  touching  its  edges  with  a  pointed  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  galvanic 
cautery  ;  or,  if  large,  they  may  be  pared  and  stitched  together. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIPS. 

Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Lips  is  of  common  occurrence.  Con- 
genital Contraction,  or  even  complete  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  has 
been  met  with  at  birth  ;  such  a  condition  must  be  remedied,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  skiU  of  the  Surgeon.  By  far  the  most  common  malforma- 
tion, however,  is  the  condition  tevmed  Hare-lip,  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Plastic  Surgery  of  the  Face  and  Mouth. 

Hypertrophy  to  a  great  extent  occasionally  occurs  in  either  or  in  both  lips. 
It  is  often  of  an  oedematous  character,  being  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  fissures 
or  cracks  ;  if  so,  these  must  be  cured,  when  the  size  of  the  lip  wiH  gradually 
diminish.  Sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  permanent,  continuing  after  the 
cure  of  the  fissure  ;  in  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  an 
elliptical  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  lip  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  then  to  bring  the  edges  togetlier  by  means  of  sutures  or  pins. 

Ulceration  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  the  prolabium,  frequently  of 
a  simple  character,  though  chronic.  It  is  often  dependent  on  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  wiU  commonly  yield  to  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  proper  constitutional  treatment,  having  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  the  digestion,  and  in  very  chronic  cases  to  the  administration 
of  the  preparations  of  arsenic. 

Encysted  and  Erectile  Tumours.— The  lips  may  be  the  seat  of  encysted 
and  erectile  tumours,  requiring  extirpation  by  the  knife  or  ligature.  In  dealing 
with  these,  the  Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  circimistances  of  the  individual 
case  ;  but  he  sliould,  if  possible,  avoid  cutting  through  the  whole  tliickness  of 
the  lip  ;  and,  if  compelled  to  do  so,  he  must  act  as  will  be  described  in 
speaking  of  cancer  of  this  region.  (See  next  page.)  These  growths  most  fre- 
quently occur  on  the  lower  lip. 

Encysted  Tumours  are  usually  small  and  transparent,  with  thin  walls,  contain- 
ing a  glairy  straw-coloured  fluid.  These  should  always  be  dissected  out ;  mere 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  being  followed  by  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Erectile  Tumours  of  the  lip  are  usuallj-  of  an  active  character,  and  may 
either  be  excised,  if  of  moderate  extent  and  implicating  tlie  Avhole  thickness  of 
the  lip  ;  or,  if  of  large  size  and  projecting  from  the  mucous  surface,  thej-  mav 
be  safely  ligatured  (pp.  719,  720,  Vol.  I.).  I  have  had  under  my  care  several 
cases  of  Nwvus  of  the  upper  lip,  imiDlicating  the  whole  substance  of  the  part, 
and  have  successfully  removed  them  by  the  repeated  application  of  potassa 
cum  calce. 

Malignant  Diseases  of  the  Lips. — Not  unfrequently  Warty  Growtlis  and 
various  forms  of  Epitlielioma  and  Cancroid  Diseases  aj^jear  upon  tlie  lips. 
These  affections  are  not  removable  by  theraj^eutic  means,  and  require  surgical 
interference. 

Ejnthelinma  of  the  lip  eitlier  commences  as  a  warty  growth,  which  gradually 
ulcerates  like  the  ordinaiy  i'ornis  of  tubercular  lupus  ;  or  it  begins  as  an  iiulu- 
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rated  crack  or  fissure,  the  edges  of  wliicli  have  a  tendency  to  spread.  The 
submaxillary  glands  tend  to  become  involved  ;  and  the  disease  may  eventually 
prove  fatal  by  the  pain,  exhaustion,  and  constitutional  irritation  indiiced  by 
them.  Epithelioma  almost  invariably  occurs  in  men,  affects  the  lower  lip,  and 
is  met .  M'ith  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  Of  twenty  consecutive  cases  in 
wliich  I  have  operated,  and  of  which  I  have  notes,  thirteen  were  above  sixty, 
and  six  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  in  one  case  only  did  the  disease 
occiu-  under  thirty.  This  disease  is  at  first  entirelj^  local,  often  being  induced 
by  some  irritation,  as  by  a  rugged  broken  tooth,  or  by  smoking  a  clay  pipe ; 
and  when  removed  it  does  not,  I  believe,  very  commonly  recur.  At  least,  of 
the  very  many  cases  that  have  been  operated  upon  at  the  University  College 
Hospital,  I  have  known  but  few  to  return  with  a  recurrence  of  the  disease ; 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  for  epithe- 
lioma of  the  lip  frequently  rids  the  patient  j)ermanently  of  disease. 

When  the  glands  under  the  jaw  are  enlarged  in  this  disease,  it  is  a  question 
whether  an  operation  should  be  done.  In  some  cases,  extirpation  of  the  disease 
and  removal  of  the  enlarged  glands  (provided  that  the  surrounding  soft  parts 
be  not  involved)  may  be  practised  if  the  patient  be  in  a  good  state  of  health ; 
imd  he  will  thus  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  condition  than  before  the 
operation,  and  will  have  a  better  chance  of  prolongation  of  life.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  be  wiser  not  to  operate. 

Operation. — When  once  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  ascertained, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  but  before 
it  is  done,  it  is  well  that  any  very  prominent  or  broken  tooth  should  be  removed, 
and  the  tartar  cleaned  away  fi-om  the  incisors.  The  operation  requires  to  be 
somewhat  modified,  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  affection  (Fig. 
444).  If  this  be  tolerably  limited,  a  V-shaped  cut,  extending  widely  round  it, 
and  carried  suffici  ently  low  to  include  any  indiu-ated  prolongation  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, should  be  practised  ;  the  edges  of  the  cut  should  then  be  brought 
together  by  two  hare-lip  pins  with  a  twisted  suture,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
hare-lip.  When  the  disease  occupies  a  considerable  longitudinal  extent,  but 
does  not  dip  down  very  deeply,  a  slice  of  the  lip  should  be  shaved  off,  including 
the  whole  of  the  morbid  structure  ;  and  it  is  often  surprising,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  observe  how  the  tissues  of  the  lip  will  speedUy  rise  to  their 
natural  level,  thus  preventing  any  material  deformity  from  being  left  (Fig. 
44.5).    In  some  cases  the  disease  occupies  a  square  surface,  and  then  it  is  neces- 


Fig.  444.— Epitholioma  of  r.owor  Hp : 
Lines  of  Incision. 


Fi 445.- 


-Lip  iiftor  Removal  of 
EiJitholioma. 


sary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  lip  :  when  this  is  done,  a  considerable  gap  is 
left,  requiring  to  be  filled  by  some  plastic  operation  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  wliicli  may  l)e  most  conveniently  done  at 
the  time  when  the  excision  is  performed,  Wlien  the  disease  occurs  at  the  an<r]e 
of  the  mouth,  it  assumes  a  more  intractable  character  than  wlien  all'ectincT  the 
free  part  of  the  lip.    Tlie  same  operation-tliat  of  free  excision— may  be 
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Fig.  4 IC— Extensive  Epithelioma  of  the  Lip  : 
Lilies  of  laoision. 


applied  to  It  here  as  in  the  former  case  ;  hut  with  less  prospect  of  success. 
Should  tlie  disease  he  as  extensive  as  at  Fig.  446,  the  lines  of  incision  must  be 
so  planned  as  completely  to  surround  and  to  isolate  it. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PAROTID 
GLAND. 

Parotitis,  or  Mumps,  is  a  com- 
mon affection,  especially  in  children, 
though  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
adults.  It  arises  usually  from  cold 
and  wet,  and  is  frequently  infectious. 
Both  sides  of  the  neck  are  usually 
affected,  and  the  swelling,  stiffness, 
and  pain  are  often  considerable, 
though  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
suppuration  occurs,  unless  it  be  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Metastasis  to  the  testicle 
or  breast,  though  of  rare  occurrence, 
has  been  described  as  occasionally 
happening. 

The  Treatment  of  this  affection  is 
simple.  If  it  be  severe,  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  fomentations  and  leeches,  the  administration  of  saline  purgatives, 
and,  when  the  affection  is  on  the  decline,  frictions  with  camphorated  oil,  will 
hasten  its  resolution. 

TaMOUKS.— Tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  itself  are  not  so  frequent  as 
morbid  growths  situated  upon  it  or  in  its  vicinity  ;  yet  occasionally  tliey 
consist  in  an  actual  transformation  of  its  structure.  The  tumours  met 
with  in  this  region  may  be  simple  or  malignant.  When  simple,  they 
are  often  encysted ;  they  are  hard,  deeply  attached,  but  movable  on  careful 
manipulation  ;  round,  and  of  very  great  size,  becoming  even  as  large  as 

a  cocoa-nut ;  the  skin  covering  them  is 
thin  but  not  adherent,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  network  of  veins  covers 
the  mass.  These  groAvths  frequently 
send  prolongations  under  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  then  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  its  angle 
and  the  mastoid  process  ;  when  firmly 
bound  down,  they  involve  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  in  this  important 
region,  coming  into  relation  with  the 
styloid  process  and  its  muscles,  with  the 
intcmal  as  well  as  the  external  carotid, 
and  even  pressing  upon  the  pharynx 
and  projecting  into  tlie  fauces,  as  was 
tlie  case  with  the  patient  from  whom  the 
annexed  cut  (Fig.  447)  was  taken.  In 
such  cases  as  these  the  deep  relations  of 


Fig.  44 '.—  Fibrous  Tumour  of  Parotid,  too 
deeply  seated  for  Removal. 


the  tumour  are  so  intricate,  important,  and  exten.sive,  tliat  no  operation  for  its 
removal  can  be  undertaken,  and  tlie  patient  usually  eventually'  dies  in  conse- 
quence of  di.4urbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  of  comiiression  of  tlie  jiharynx 
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and  ku"}Tix.  In  consequence  of  the  large  size  that  tliese  tumours  may  attain,  they 
have  a  tendenc}^  to  produce  atrophy  of  the  parotid,  and  often,  by  interfering 
with  the  cerebral  circulation,  occasion  various  congestive  symptoms  about  the 
brain.  Besides  the  fibrous, 
various  other  tumours,  sucli  as 
Jibro-plastic,  enchondromatous, 
■with  which  ttiyxoma  is  often 
associated,  and  encysted,  occur 
in  the  parotid  region.  These 
present  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  course  here.  In  some 
cases  the  parotid  may  undergo 
cancerous  infiltration,  the  tu- 
mom'  then  presenting  the  cha- 
racters and  running  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  malig- 
nant disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  great 
importance  to  effect  the 
diamosis  between  the  non- 

O 

.malignant   and    the  malig- 
nant varieties  of  tumours  in 
the  parotid  region.     In  the 
fibrous,    Jibro-plastic,  fihro- 
cellular,  and  enchondromatous 
tumours,  there  is  always  mobility ;  and,  although  the  attachments  may  be  deep, 
the  skin  is  not  involved  to  any  extent.    The  outline  of  the  mass  is  usually 
well  defined,  sqiiare,  and  somewhat  lobulated. 
very  slow,  often  occupying  many 
years  before  it  attains  any  con- 
siderable bulk,  as  in  the  anne.ved 
cuts  (Figs.  448,  449),  represent- 
ing a  tumour  of  sixteen  years' 
standing  which  I  excised.  In 
the  scirrhous  groivth  there  is  no 
mobility,  but  the  mass  is  solidly 
fixed  ;  its  outline  is  ill  defined, 
the  skin  soon  assumes  a  reddish 
purple  colour,  is  brawny,  and 
presents  the  usual  characters  in- 
dicative of  subjacent  malignant 
action.  When  these  tumours  are 
medullary,  they  grow  with  con- 
s'.derable  rapidity,  feel  soft  and 
pulpy,  and  are  rounded,  and  ill- 
defined  in  their  outline,  espe- 
cially under  the  ear  and  by  the 

ramus  of  the  jaw.  Fig.  4  l!i.—Suni)lo  Tumour  of  Parotid:  Back  View. 

.  Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  those  tumours,  extirpation  is  necessarily 
the  only  course  that  can  be  adopted  ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
attempted  if  the  disea-se  be  malignant  ;  for,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remove  its  deeper  attachments,  the  growth  to  a  certainty  would  speedily  return. 
Even  if  the  disease  be  of  a  simple  character,  c:irc  must  bo  taken  that  every 


Fig.  448.— Simple  Tumour  of  Parotid. 


The  progress  of  the  growth  ia 
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loLuleand  prolongation  be  extirpated  ;  for,  if  any  Le  left,  however  small,  it 
will  without  doubt  become  the  nucleus  of  a  new  tumour.    In  ^emo^^•n- 
tumours  in  this  situation,  the  superficial  incisions  should  be  free,  and  either 
iongitudmal  or  crucial,  so  that  the  whole  mass  may  be  fairly  exposed.    It  is 
not  wise  to  remove  integument,  however  redundant  this  may  appear  to  be, 
iiuless  It  have  undergone  infiltration,  incorporation  with  the  tumour,  or  change 
01  structure  ;  and  even  then  as  Httle  as  possible  should  be  taken  away.  The 
hbrous  or  aponeurotic  investments  of  the  tumour  must  be  faiily  opened,  and 
the  edge  of  the  knife  must  then  be  dii-ected  against  it,  and  the  dissection 
carried  on  from  below  upwards,  or  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  one  division 
ot  the  blood-vessels  supplying  it  may  be  sufficient.    After  the  tumour  has 
been  weU  loosened  by  the  division  of  investing  fascise  and  structures  (and  it  is 
surprising  how  movable  it  often  becomes  after  this  has  been  done,  though  it 
may  previously  appear  to  have  incorporated  somewhat  solidly  with  the  sub- 
jacent tissues),  it  should  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  hand  or  a  large  double  hook 
and  drawn  weU  forwards  whilst  the  deep  dissection  is  being  carried  on  In 
prosecuting  this,  the  Surgeon  must  particularly  guard  against  wounding  the 
tc-mporo-maxiUary  artery  and  the  portio  dura  nerve,  which  are  especiaUy 
exposed  to  injury.    In  some  cases  the  division  of  these,  especiaUy  of  the  artery 
cannot  be  avoided,  as  they  are  incorporated  in  the  mass  that  is  underc^oing 
removal.    The  haemorrhage  will  then  of  course  be  abundant,  but  may  usually 
be  immediately  arrested  by  the  ligature  of  the  divided  artery  ;  indeed  in  most 
cases  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  section  of  nutrient 
vessels  and  of  large  subcutaneous  vems,  but  may  generaUy  be  readily  arrested 
by  ligature  and  pressure.    In  most  instances,  however,  by  keepina  the  ed^e  of 
the  knife  carefully  against  the  tumour,  and  by  drawing  it  weU  forward,  so  L  to 
loosen  it  m  its  areolar  bed  at  each  stroke  of  the  scalpel,  removal  of  the  morbid 
mass  may  be  efi-ected  without  the  division  of  any  important  vessel  or  nerve 
It  IS  of  more  consequence  to  avoid  a  wound  of  the  portio  diu-a  or  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  pes  anserinus,  than  even  of  the  temporo-maxiUary  arteiy  •  as 
persistent  and  incurable  paralysis  of  the  jaw  would  result  from  such  an  injury 
Injury  to  this  nerve  is  best  avoided  by  dissecting  out  the  tumour  by  incisions 
paraUel  to  its  mam  trunk  and  chief  branches,  and  especially  by  drawincr  the 
mass  weU  forward,  and  directing  the  knife  towards  it.    After  tlie  extirpation 
of  some  smaU  fibrous  or  encysted  tumours  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid,  there 
IS  often  a  gi-eat  tendency  to  copious  secondary  hemorrhage,  requiring  pressure 
or  even  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  for  its  arrest.  ' 

If  the  tumour,  though  non-malignant,  have  been  allowed  to  attain  an 
enormous  size,  developing  at  its  deeper  attachments  as  weU  as  superficially 
with  large  lobes  lying  behind  and  under  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  in  close  relation 
with  the  pharynx,  the  internal  carotid,  and  jugular  vein,  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attempt  its  removal. 

Excision  of  the  Parotid  Gland  itself  is  occasionally  spoken  of,  but  is  very 
rarely  if  ever  done.  I  believe  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  complete  removal  of  this  gland  has  been  accomplished,  tumoui^ 
overlying  and  comi^ressing  it  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  evident  tliat  a 
diseased  parotid  could  not  be  removed  without  the  division  of  the  external 
carotid  artery  and  facial  nerve. 

TUMOUES  OF  THE  NECK. 
Growths,  Simple  and  Malignant.— Besides  tumours  in  the  parotid  region 
J^atty,  Fibrous,  Glandvlar,  and  Encysted  Growtl^  are  not  un frequently  met  with 
in  tlie  Submaxillary  Space,  and  in  tiie  Triangles  of  the  Neck.    In  these  situations 
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they  may  occasionally  attain  a  considerable  size,  tliongli  they  seldom  extend 
very  deeply,  being  superficial  to  the  deep  fascia.  Hence,  when,  the  integunaents 
and  superficial  structiu'es  covering  such  a  growth  are  divided,  it  may  be  insu- 
lated with  sufficient  facility,  its  fixity  being  in  a  gi-eat  measure  due  to  its  being 
boimd  down  by  the  investing  fascia,  rather  than,  to  its  having  contracted  deep 
adhesions.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  slowly  growing  tumour  developes 
deeply  in  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  lying  between  the  stemo-mastoid, 
the  trachea,  and  the  pharynx,  possibly  even  under  the  carotid  sheath,  with  the 
artery  pushed  on  one  side,  or  even  running  over  the  anterior  convexity  of  the 
growth.  In  such  cases,  the  question  of  removal  requires  to  be  approached  with 
the  utmost  caution.  If  the  tumour  be  movable  above  the  vessels,  it  may 
generally  be  taken  out ;  if  it  lie  below  the  sheath,  even  though  not  fixed  to  the 
spine,  its  extirpation  is  not  practicable.  Before  determining  upon  the  removal 
of  a  tumom-  situated  in  one  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck,  it  is  indeed  always 
A'ery  necessary  that  a  diagnosis  of  its  nature  be  effected,  and  that  some  opinion 
be  formed  of  the  probable  extent  of  its  deep  attachments. 

The  first  point  to  ascertain  is  whether  it  be  simple  or  malignant.  If  simple, 
it  will  usually  have  been  many  years  in  growing  ;  it  will  be  hard  but  not 
stony,  lobulated  or  somewhat  square-shaped ;  the  patient's  general  health  being 
good.  It  will  generally  be  found  to  be  movable,  though  not  perhaps  to  any 
great  extent,  and  will  present  no  sign  of  incorporation  with  neighbouring 
structures  ;  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  Avill  not  appear  to  spread  over  it,  and  tlie 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  may  be  traced  to  one  side  of  or  below  it.  In  such 
circumstances,  removal  of  the  tumour  may  be  undertaken  by  any  Surgeon 
possessing  a  fair  share  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  manual  skill,  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  But  if  the  tumour  be  of  stony  hardness,  have  implicated 
the  skin,  and  be  immovable,  the  whole  head  being  moved  on.  any  attempt  at 
drawing  it  aside,  if  it  be  ill-defined  under  the  jaw  and  ear,  or  rapidly  growing, 
soft  and  pulj)y  to  the  feel,  deeply  seated  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  evidently 
below  the  platysma  and  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  and  possibly  beneath  the 
stemo-mastoid,  then  no  attempt  at  extirpation  should  be  undertaken,  as  the 
mass  could  either  not  be  removed  with  safety,  or,  if  it  were  by  any  possiljility 
extirpated,  the  already  existing  contamination  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

In  removing  suhmaxillanj  tumours,  a  free  superficial  incision  nearly  parallel 
to  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  below  this,  -will  usually  allow  ready 
extirpation  of  the  mass.  In  these  operations  the  facial  artery  is  generally 
sufficiently  imder  cover  of  the  bone  to  escape  injury,  but  there  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  free  venous  hcemorrhage. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Neck.— A  peculiar  cystic  tumour,  hydrocele  of  the  neck, 
has  been  described  by  Maunoir  and  Phillips.  The  disease  usually  appears  in 
tlie  posterior  inferior  triangle,  fomaing  a  rounded  tumour,  smooth,  tense,  and 
ela.stic,  unilocular  in  some  cases,  multilocular  in  others,  and  filled  with  a  yellow 
or  chocolate-coloured  sero-albuminous  fluid.  It  may  attain  so  large  a  size  as  to 
interfere  with  deglutition  and  respiration.  The  largest  I  have  seen  was  of  the 
size  of  an  orange.  The  skin  covering  this  tumour  is  not  discoloured,  in  some 
casus  of  natural  tliickness,  in  others  thin  and  expanded,  so  as  to  give  a  bladder- 
like appearance  to  the  growth. 

The  Treatment  of  this  tumour  consists  in  tapping,  when  complete  collapse  of 
the  cyst  takes  place  ;  wliicli,  however,  will  soon  fill  again.  A  ]iennanent  cure 
may  be  effected  by  injection  with  iodine,  or  by  passing  a  seton  across. 

True  Hydatid  Tumours  will  sometimes  form  in  the  neck.  A  woman  was 
under  my  care  at  the  IIus]iital  for  a  hydatid  tumour  of  the  livci-,  which' I 
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e^SfsLnTIr"  ^^'-^^^f  ^^wards  she  presented  herself  .vith  a  tl.in  wasted 
about  tH"^  7^^^^  of  tl"^  neck, 

flui  f  ^Htl,  .1  °- ^  '-^"^^  f°""'^  it  to  '^°"tain  clear  serou^ 

abo         on  I"  '-another  case,  that  of  a  lad  aged 

abo  t  18,  otherwise  healthy,  I  removed  a  hydatid  tumour  as  large  as  a  shad- 

totinrn,!'         ,       'T^'  ''''  ^^^^i'^y  ^^^tod  under  the  trapezius, 

miuscles,  and  lying  close  upon  the  cervical  spine  and  the  occipital  bone 
in  cwr-'^'f"  "l^  """^  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  neck,  terminating  either 
s^ititTrh  ''''^T       "I  ''''^  occxirrence  as  to  con- 

lonnedT       T    If-^"'"*         °'  glandular  enlargement.  The  tumours 
occur^-  L  L  tl^^^^^^^^  1""^^^'-^^       t^^i^  t-atment  when 

ear  v?w  n        i      •        '  '^''P*       ^^'^^^  ^^^'^^^^  ^l^o^^d  be  opened 

folds  of^theT   '""Ti"'  '""^  7  '"'^^ "  corresponding  to  the  natural 

tolds  oi  the  skm,  as  to  leave  as  little  scarring  as  possible. 

BRONCHOCELE. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  subject  to  various  simple  chronic  enlargements,  which 
commonly  go  by  the  name  of  Bronchocele,  or  GoUre.  These  maybe  divided 
into  four  distinct  forms. 

1.  Simple  Hypertrophy. -The  thyroid  gland  maybe  simply  hypertrophied, 
and  may  then  attain  a  veiy  considerable  size;  in  some  cases  forming  an 
immense  lobulated  tumour  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  such  as  is  met  with  in 
various  districts  of  this  country  and  of  the  continent,  more  especially  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  in  which  the  disease  is  and  has  been  endemic  for  a^es* 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  in  England,  the  tumour  is  of  but  verv 
moderate  size  commencing  at  first  as  a  mere  fulness  and  uniform  or  rounded 
enlargement  oi  the  isthmus,  or  of  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  gi-adually  increasing,  untH  perhaps,  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  confined 
l^etween  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  deep  structures  of  the  neck  the 
voice  becomes  croaking  and  harsh,  and  res]m-ation  and  deglutition  seriously 
affected.    It  is  seldom  that  the  bronchocele  distorts  the  structures  of  the  neck 
to  one  side  ;  but  this  may  happen.     Thus  I  have  seen  the  larynx  and  trachea 
pushed  completely  over  to  the  left,  forming  a  long  convexity  in  that  direction, 
whi  st  the  carotid  sheath  on  the  right  side  was  tlirust  behind  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle. 

There  is  a  remarkable  connection  between  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland  of 
this  kmd,  and  a  general  anaemic  condition  of  the  system.    In  London  nothin<T 
IS  more  common  than  to  find  a  certain  degree  of  bronchocele  in  pale  and 
bloodless  women  and  girls  ;  indeed,  so  frequent  is  the  coincidence  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  cause  and  eftect.    Great  prominence 
of  the  eyeballs  is  fi-equently  associated  with  these  conditions.    In  practice  we 
constantly  observe  this  triple  clinical  combination,  viz.,  anemia,  exophthalmos, 
and  bronchocele ;  and  the  connection  of  these  has  been  commented  on  by 
Graves,  Basedow,  Sichel,  White  Cooper,  Aran,  Begbie,  and  numerous  other 
practitioners.    The  anoemia  here  is  the  link  between  the  bronchocele  and  the 
exoplithalmos.    In  cases  of  bronchocele  uncomplicated  with  anainiia,  t!ie  pro- 
tmsion  of  the  eyeballs  is  not  met  with.    Thence,  as  anaemia  is  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men,  the  exophthalmic  bronchocele  is  most  frequent  amontrst 
Jemales. 

2.  Cystic  Bronchocele  is  due  to  the  development  of  cystic  tumours  in 
tlie  thyroid  gland,  either  associated  with,  or  occm-ring  independently  of,  general 

*  Quis  tumidum  Guttur  miiatur  in  Aljiibus  ? 
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liypertropliy  of  it.  These  cysts  muy  be  single  or  multiple.  When  single  or  of 
large  size,  as  in  Fig.  450,  they  usually  contain  clear  serous  fluid.  When  mul- 
tiple, they  are  filled  witli  a  fluid  that  presents  the  ordinary  characters  of  al- 
tered blood,  being  dark,  grumous,  or  like  coffee-grounds,  and  have  often  cauli- 
flower-like excrescences  projecting  into  their  interior.  They  appear  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  hajmatomata,  and  occur  independently  of 
anosmia  in  persons  otherwise  perfectly  healtliy,  and  more 
conimonl}^  in  young  women. 
3.  P[JLSATI^"G  Bronchocele  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  pulsation,  which  is  excentric  and  distensile,  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  heart's  action,  and  evidently  due  to  the 

vascular  character  of  the  tumour  itself.     This  form  of 

bronchocele  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  the  cystic.  When 

it  is  confined  to  one  lobe  only,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 

confound  the  beatings  with  those  of  carotid  aneurism  ;  a 

mistake  which  I  have  known  to  occur.    The  diagnosis  of 

the  two  affections  has  been  adverted  to  at  p.  64,  Vol.  II. 
The  Causes  of  bronchocele  have  been  much  discussed, 

both  professionally  and  popularly.    The  most  generally 

received  belief  is,  that  the  disease  is  directly  occasioned  -. 

by  some  impurity  in,  or  peculiarity  of,  the  water  that  450.  -  Cyst  of 

the  patients  drink ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  water    T'ayroid,  conbiiiiing 

.  1111  1 .  clear  borons  1'  luid. 

coming  through  chalk  or  limestone  is  particularly  apt 

to  occasion  bronchocele  in  this  country,  and  that  water  resulting  from 
melted  snow  is  its  occasioning  cause  in  Switzerland.  But  these  ideas  are 
groundless.  Hard  water  is  drunk  largely  in  this  country  in  districts  where 
no  bronchocele  occurs,  and  snow-water  is  never  used  in  Switzerland ;  spring- 
water,  and  that  of  the  purest  kind,  being  the  only  kind  that  is  drunk.  It 
would  appear  that  air  and  locality  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  occurrence 
of  bronchocele  than  water.  In  mountainous  countries  the  disease  occurs  almost 
entirely  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  valleys,  where  the  air  is  moist  and 
stagnant ;  the  inhabitants,  especially,  of  valleys  that  run  north  and  south,  into 
which  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  readily,  or  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  which 
are  always  in  the  shade  of  neighbouring  and  overhanging  mountains  are 
especially  prone  to  it.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  disease  is  endemic  ;  so  also  in  large  towns,  it  chiefly  occurs  amoncrst 
the  poor  who  live  in  cellars  and  kitchens,  or  damp,  ill-ventilated  streets 
and  courts.  When  it  is  met  with  in  the  richer  classes,  it  is  mainly  found 
amongst  children  and  young  people  shut  up  in  school-rooms  or  devoted  to  a 
se.lentary  and  indoor  life,  unnatural  and  prejudicial.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  met 
with  amongst  those  who  lead  open-air  and  active  lives.  Bad  food  and  low 
living  no  doubt  conduce  to  it.  The  tendency  is  probably  hereditary  in  some 
cases  ;  when  associated  with  idiocy,  constituting  that  wretched  condition 
"  cretinism,"  it  undoubtedly  is  so.  Every  race  of  men  is  liable  to  bronchocele 
and  it  occurs  in  all  latitudes,  from  the  Arctic  region  to  the  tropics.  Thus 
Franklin  found  broncliocele  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  and 
Miingo  Park  amongst  tho.-^e  of  the  interior  of  Alrica.  In  this  country  it  is 
more  common  amongst  women. 

TREAT.MENT.— The  treatment  of  bronchocele  must  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  character  of  the  tumour,  and  the  constitutional  condition  associated  with 
it.    When  small,  and  associated  with  anromia,  and  of  comparatively  recent 
formation,  it  is  best  treated  by  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways  :  by  the  administration  of  good  food  •  by 
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change  of  air  from  a  low  and  damp  to  an  elevated  and  dry  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. The  change  to  a  higher,  and  drier,  and  more  airy  locality  has  heen 
niuch  insisted  on  by  those  wlio  have  studied  the  disease  in  those  valleys  of 
Switzerland  in  M'hich  it  is  endemic;  and  establishments  have  been  erected 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  mountain-tops,  with  the 
view  of  curing  patients  thus  affected.  Guggenbiihl  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  these  endeavours.  In  towns,  the  patient,  if  living  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  should  be  moved  to  the  upper  storey,  if  possible,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  habits  of  outdoor  rather  than  of  sedentary  or  indoor  occupations. 
Besides  these  hygienic  measures,  which  are  of  the  first  importance,  the  disease 
may  be  treated  medically  by  the  administration  of  iron  internally,  especially 
the  iodide,  with  the  external  application  of  iodine  or  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment. 
Indeed,  iu  the  soft  bronchocele  occurring  in  ana?mic  exophthabuic  females, 
ii-on  is  of  the  utmost  service,  and  acts  almost  as  a  specific. 

In  bronclioceles  of  large  size,  hard,  and  unconnected  with  anasmia,  the  chief 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  free  and  continuous  use  of  iodi-ne  iutemaUy  as 
well  as  externally.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  give  the 
iodine  internally.  The  quantity  of  this  medicine  should  be  gradually  increased, 
until  from  20  to  30  grains  are  given  three  times  a  day,  either  alone,  in  milk,  or 
in  combination  with  some  preparation  of  iron.  The  iodide  is  probably  the  best. 
But  iron  is  very  necessary  in  all  the  anaemic  and  exoi^hthalmic  forms  of  the 
disease.    Iodide  of  lead  and  compound  iodine  ointment  may  be  used  with 
advantage.     Its  has  been  recommended  by  Mouat  that  the  biniodide  of 
mercury  ointment  (16  grs.  to  the  ounce)  should  be  well  rubbed  in  for  several 
days  ;  and  then,  the  tumour  being  covered  with  it,  the  patient  should  be 
exposed  to  the  strong  heat  of  a  mid-day  summer  sun.    This  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  successful  in  India,  has  not  been 
tried  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of 
its  merits.    In  some  instances  ^yi'essure  has  been  of  use,  especially  in  conjunction 
mth  the  iodine  inunctions  ;  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  apply  this  means,  and 
any  considerable  degree  of  it  can  necessarily  not  be  borne,  on  account  of  the 
increased  diificulty  of  respiration  thab  is  thus  occasioned.    In  fact,  the  com- 
pression exercised  r;pon  the  tiunour  by  the  stern  o-mastoid  muscle  in  some  of 
these  cases  is  occasionally  so  considerable  that  it  becomes  necessarj-  to  divide 
its  tendon  subcutaneously,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trachea  from  the  constriction 
to  which  it  is  subjected.    When  the  tumour  is  cliiefly  cystic,  the  fluid  contents 
may  be  drawn  otf  by  tapping,  and  an  endeavour  may  be  made  to  cause  the 
cysts  to  close  by  inducuig  inflammation  in  them  by  the  injection  of  tinctui'e  of 
iodine.    When  bronchocele  is  very  large,  and  very  chronic,  its  absorption 
cannot,  I  think,  be  expected  to  take  place  by  these  or  any  other  means ;  and 
the  question  tlien  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  liaving  recourse  to  operative 
interference. 

Excision  of  the  Tumour  is  seldom  to  be  thouglit  of ;  the  disease,  even  though 
of  large  size,  not  being  usually  detrimental  to  life,  and  the  danger  of  the 
operation  itself  extreme.  The  vascularity  of  the  tumour  is  so  great,  and  tlie 
arterial  supply  that  it  receives  from  both  sets  of  thyroid  arteries  so  abundant, 
that  any  attempt  at  extirpation  must  generally  be  attended  by  such  profuse 
haemorrhage  as  necessarily  to  endanger  the  jiatient's  life,  and  i^erliaijs  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  operation.  Cases  have,  it  is  true,  occuiTed  to  Koux, 
Warren,  Greene,  and  others,  in  wliich  large  bronclioceles  have  been  success- 
fully cxtiiijated  ;  but  these  operations  must  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  the 
exception  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  ;  and  in.stances  are  certainly  not 
often  met  with,  in  which  a  Surgeon  would  think  it  proper  to  imdertake  so 
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serious  a  procedure  for  an  affection  that  is  not  necessarily  mortal.  Cases,  how- 
ever occasionally  occur  in  which,  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus, 
and  jugular  vein,  the  dyspncea  is  so  excessive,  the  dysphagia  and  vertigo  so 
serious,  that  there  is  no  escape  from  death  except  by  the  removal  of  the  tumour. 
In  such  cases  I  have  more  than  once  been  tempted  to  remove  large  pendulous 
pedunculated  bronchoceles,  but  close  examination  has  satisfied  me  in  all  such 
cases  that  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour  was  so  vascular,  containing  large  arterial 
and  venous  branches,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid,  stretching  under  the  stemo-mastoid,  which  was  expanded  over  it,  that 
no  operation  could  be  safely  undertaken.  In  the  event  of  its  being  thought 
desu-able  to  operate,  the  better  plan  would  be,  after  exposing  the  tumour  by  a 
straight  incision,  to  enucleate  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  ligaturing  carefully  all  the  vessels  divided  as  they  were  cut,  and 
including  the  pedicle  in  one  or  more  thick  ligatures.  The  principal  danger, 
besides  the  hcemorrhage,  would  probably  consist  in  the  adhesion  of  the 
tumour  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  more  particularly  the  internal  jugular 
vein.    In  one  case  referred  to  by  W.  Greene,  this  vessel  was  wounded. 

Ligature  of  the  tliyroid  arteries  has  been  practised  by  some  Surgeons,  with,  it 
is  stated,  a  certain  degree  of  success.  The  difficulties  and  danger  of  the 
operation,  the  uncertainty  of  its  results,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
arterial  supply  would  be  forwarded  to  the  tumour  from  other  sources,  have 
caused  it  to  be  but  little  resorted  to  by  Surgeons  of  the  present  day.  In  one 
case  of  pulsating  bronchocele  in  which  I  had  recourse  to  this  treatment,  no 
benefit  resulted  from  it.  The  introduction  of  a  setm  across  the  tumour  is 
occasionally  attended  by  beneficial  results.  This  operation,  however,  is  not 
unaccompanied  by  danger  ;  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on 
whom  it  was  being  performed  some  years  ago,  lost  his  life  by  the  puncture  of  a 
vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  into  which  air  was  spontaneously  admitted. 
Injection  of  perMoride  of  iron  by  means  of  the  syringe  figured  at  p.  714,  Vol.  I., 
is  likely  to  be  of  service  in  some  cases  of  very  vascular  and  pulsating  bron- 
chocele. In  one  instance  of  pulsating  bronchocele  in  which  I  employed  it, 
although  much  local  inflammation  and  deep-seated  suppuration  was  induced 
by  it,  the  patient  was  in  the  end  materially  benefited. 

4.  Acute  Bronchocele  is  a  very  different  complaint  from  the  last.  It  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  but  has  been  met  with  both  sporadically  and  epidemi- 
cally. In  this  form  of  the  affection  the  thyroid  gland  undergoes  rapid  enlarge- 
ment, attaining  to  the  size  of  the  fist  or  larger  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Loth  lobes  and  the  isthmus  become  affected.  Owing  to  the  rapid  enlargement 
*  .  t^y^oid  l^ody,  the  fascia  of  the  neck  covering  it  does  not  expand  with 
sulhcient  rapidity  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  subjacent  parts,  as  tlie 
trachea  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  become  compressed,  so  that  respiration 
IS  seriously  impeded,  intense  dyspnoea  sets  in,  and  death  from  asphyxia  may 
result  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  difficult  in  these  cases  to  know  how 
to  save  the  patient  ;  for  tracheotomy  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  tumour  dips  down  behind  the  sternum.  In  such  cases,  tai.ping  the 
tumour  in  difierent  places,  and  the  division  of  the  fascia  of  the  neck  coverincr 
It,  would  give  relief,  and  afford  time  for  the  action  of  remedies.  ° 
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[This  Chapter  has  been  written  and  contributed  by  J.  F.  STREATFEILD,  P.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  lloyiil  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorflelds,  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital.]  x  o  j 

Operations  on  the  eye  are  in  many  ways  peculiar.    They  specially  demand 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned,  of  their  relative 
connection  and  position.    In  eye-operations,  any  small  error  in  estimating  the 
relationships  of  the  delicate  parts  constituting  the  organ  of  vision  is  much  more 
likely  to  he  injimous  than  in  operations  on  other  parts  of  the  hody.  Again, 
as  the  eyehall  is  enclosed  in  dense  firm  membranes,  capable  of  little  or  no 
extension,  iaiflammation  is  frauglit  with  very  much  danger  to  the  future 
integrity  of  the  parts.    An  external  opening  made  into  the  globe  in  all 
probability  soon  heals  ;  but  the  parts  within,  if  there  be  inflammation,  are 
perhaps  in  so  much  the  greater  danger  ;  and,  as  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
is  limited,  the  inflammation  is  so  much  the  more  and  more  continually 
aggravated.    The  re-absorption  of  inflammatory  effusion,  and  the  return  to  the 
healthy  state,  are  hindered  by  the  unaccommodating  nature  of  the  sclerotic 
and  cornea.    The  optic  nerve  will  give  way,  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  in 
any  case  of  intraocular  pressure,  wth,  of  course,  serious  injury  to  vision  (see 
Glaucoma,  p.  358).  The  sclerotic'  or  cornea  may  allow  extension  ;  and  a  corneal 
or  sclerotic  staphyloma,  when  these  structures  have  been  weakened  and  dete- 
riorated, is  formed,  but  very  slowly,  and  the  bulging  is  a  permanent  defonnity 
almost  always  very  seriously  interfering  with  good  vision.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  as  of  other  partsT-such  as  the  testis— which  are  enclosed  in 
in  extensible  fibrous  coverings,  is  a^Wded  mth  pain  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
yielding nature  of  the  envelope  ;  ^^ut  the  fimctions  of  the  eye  are  more 
readily  destroyed,  and  we  cannot^i  the  same  way  relieve  tension  by 
strapping  or  by  simple  incision,  nor.^an  we  so  well  apply  cold  externally. 
If  one  eye  be  destroyed  by  internal  inflammation,  especially  of  a  traumatic 
nature,  whether  accidental  or  surgical,  the  other  will  not  improbably  follow  it 
and  also  become  blind  by  a  peculija- "  sympathetic  inflammation,"  to  which  the 
eye,  among  duplicate  organs,  is  specially  liable.    In  some  cases  this  is  almost 
certain  ;  so  tliat  the  Surgeon  has  then  further  a  clear  duty  to  perform.  In- 
flammatory effusion  or  suppuration  within  other  organs,  is  folloAved  generally 
by  much  less  destructive  results  as  regards  the  integrity  of  the  whole ;  in 
them,  abscess  probably  soon  finds  a  harmless  outlet.    A  few  ophthalmic  opera- 
tions, especially  on  the  parts  around  the  eye,  resemble  operations  in  similar 
cases  in  ordinary  surgery,  and  are  done  according  to  general  rules  given  in  other 
chapters  (see  Chapter  LVIIL). 

It  used  to  be  always  remarked  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  that,  even  of  many 
of  the  internal  changes,  iritic,  cataractous,  &c.,  it  was  no  small  advantage  that 
we  could  see  their  progress,  and  that  their  study  was  instructive  inasmuch, 
as  it  was  the  more  certain.  With  the  oijlitlialmoscope  our  advantages  are 
tenfold  increased,  and  we  may  see  morbid  processes  existing  even  in  the 
choroid  or  sclerotic  coats,  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  Amaurosis  is  an 
almost  obsolete  term,  or  is,  as  before,  <at  any  rate  restricted  to  those  (now  com- 
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paratively  few)  cases  of  blindness  in  which  we  cannot  see  any  niorhid  chano-e— 
to  nerve-  or  brain-diseases  more  or  less  affecting  vision,  and  of  which  even 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  can  find  no  evidence.    But  the  ophthalmoscope 
lias  not  added  much  to  our  powers  of  si^rgical  treatment  of  eye-diseases.  With  its 
aid,  detached  retina  has  been  evacuated  and  foreign  bodies  or  cysticercus  removed 
Irora  the  vitreous  chajuber.    With  it,  also,  we  can  often  make  a  previous  ex- 
amination to  find  il  there  be  any  deep-seated  disease  to  mar  the  good  result 
otherwise  to  be  expected  of  operation.    If  we  include  in  the  term  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  the  lateral  focal  illumination  of  an  eye  by  a  convex  lens 
and  artificial  light,  our  prognosis  is  of  course  by  this  often  veiy  much  assisted 
m  any  proposed  surgical  interference,  as  it  is  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  of  the 
diseases  but  only  of  those  whose  progress  could  be  less  perfectly  seen  and 
wa  ched  years  ago,  before  the  ophthalmoscope  was  invented  and  the  lens  used 
m  this  way,-the  iritic,  cataractous,  and  other  cases  of  disease,  not  very  deep- 

Itleen  nT"'"""^-  — ^^^t^d  side  light,  or  oblique  illumination, 

has  been  u  ed  m  some  operations  within  the  eye,  such  as  those  for  the  remova 

as    ell  as  for  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  generally  of  these  and  other  cases. 

PERFORMA.XCE  OF  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYE.-Nothing  by  Way  of  gaining 
experience  in  eye-operations  is  of  much  account,  except  actuaUy  operating  on 
the  patients  themse  ves.  Short  of  this,  it  is  most  vakiable  to  watdi  careful  ; 
he  opei^tions  of  others.  In  eye-surgery,  practising  operations  on  the  dead 
ub  ect  IS  of  little  or  no  good  to  the  beginner.  When,  in  general  surgery  a 
hmb  IS  to  be  removed,  it  is  amputated  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
disease ;  or,  if  an  artery  is  to  be  tied,  it  is  secured  at  a  place  remote  from 

subiecTT,^'  "      '  """^  "^^^  "^^^       P^-*^-^^  °-  the  dead 

subject.    But,  m  eye-surgery,  we  can  never  operate  at  a  distance  from  the 

disease;  either  we  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  part  that  is  diseased  or  we 

are  close  upon  It,  asm  removing  an  opaque  lens,.or  in  perfonning  irideeromy 

tap":  the  ^-^^^'P'^t--      the  eyeM^ 

tapping  the  cornea,  slitting  the  canaliculus,  and  some  of  the  first  steps  of  the 

more  important  eye-operations,  such  as  the  making  a  section  of  the  cornea 
Se  of  tC'  °"        "  '^^^''^  rest,  it  is  mei5 

ro,tf°'V^^  operations  on  the  eye  are  done  with  the  patient  lyinc  on  a  hard 
;XtrrSTe  hf  1";:.  -^--^-^-'^1  operLg  table,  tvith  :  S 
of  tl  I  ouchTs  t\  ^  tl^^l"^tlent  a  little,  and  comfortably.  The  foot 
li-1  T?if  i  ^  ^'"""^T'  ^'""^'^  ^^'^  ^°^th  if  possible,  and  giving  a  good 
bo^^^-hand    cStlt  ^^^^  P'^tient,lo  a^  toTse 

spread  on  the  Xw  J  ^        1 ^  ^--^ 

head,  as  far  as  Cl  L^Za  tK  "  .  T        'T'"'^  ''''  ^^'^^^ 

sary  on  each  side  bv  tlf  i    'i    V  *™'P^'''  "^^^  "^ces- 

rSuy;:"  '^^^^^^^  ^-t.    In  some  cases  the  wrists  of 

the  patient's  held  wheTh  \  p  n  l'  "VrT  *^^%^-^P^^^'^' steady 
arms  are  seldom  require    to  brZv  .       T'        'y'-'^'^S^^y^  the 

minute  operation  oli.  .l^S.^—  ^ t ^ Eds^ 

~oi«z^e^t&  rzT^fr^- 

the  influence  of  chlorofom,  his  head  e"  n  hen  mav  bo  J  ^1  T  ^'"'^  ""^^^"^ 
moved  from  side  to  side,     may  be  by  3-  ^^^^^^^^^^  "'''"'1°' 

temples  of  the  patient.    Even  the  ordinl  Jt  ma  lit  7^^^ 
done  iVom  behind  the  head  of  the  patient  .^.^^^ r^^^  t 
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a  better  position  when  lie  is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  of  the  eye  about  to  be  operated  on,  so  that  he  may  be  as 
little  as  possible  in  his  own  light.  In  either  position,  whether  from  behind  or 
on  one  side  facing  the  patient,  he  will,  for  one  or  the  other  eye,  if  both  should 
require  to  be  operated  on,  have  to  cross  his  hands,  if  not  so  ambidextrous 
that  he  can  use  the  scissors  with  his  left  hand.  And,  in  this  j)articular 
operation,  that  the  Surgeon  is  in  an  unfavourable  position  as  regards  light  is 
•  of  little  importance  to  him.  In  using  the  spring- wire  stop  speculum  to  keep 
open  the  lids,  it  is  a  point  worth  remembering  that,  chloroform  not  being 
used,  less  pain  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  patient,  if,  when  the  speculum  has 
been  allowed  to  open  to  the  widest  extent,  it  be  then  a  very  little  closed  and 
then  so'  much  fixed  open.  In  many  very  trifling  operations  a  speculum  is 
often  used,  when  chloroform  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  when  the  instrument 
would  not  be  Avanted  at  all  by  a  practised  operator,  who  prefers  his  lingers. 
The  same  remark  often  applies  to  the  use  of  forceps,  for  fixing  the  eye  (see 
Tapx^ing  the  Cornea,  p.  352).  It  is  w^ell  if  the  fingers  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
purj)oses  of  speculum  and  forceps  ;  but  such  pressure  on  the  globe  of  the  eye 
with  the  fingers  as  is  reqiiired,  when  they  are  employed  not  only  to  keep  the 
eye  open,  but  to  fix  the  globe,  would  be  dangerous  in  any  case  in  which 
any  considerable  opening  is  to  be  made  in  the  coats  of  the  eye,  as  in  some  of 
the  cataract  operations,  iridectomy,  &c.  Operations  on  the  eyelids  and  con- 
junctiva, the  sldn,  and  mucous  membi'ane,  are  probably  very  much  more 
painful  than  are  any  of  the  internal  operations  on  the  eye  :  therefore  an 
ansesthetic  may  be  used  in.  such  cases  for  the  sake  of  the  patient.  In  the 
major  (internal)  operations  on  the  eye  we  must  use  the  anassthetic  very  much 
for  the  advantage  of  the  operator ;  to  whom  any  little  movements  of  the 
patient,  during  an  operation,  are  a  great  inconvenience,  if  they  be  not  actually 
dangerous  to  the  result. 

In  testing  the  amount  of  vision  of  a  cataractous  or  otherwise  blind  eye  (so 
called)  we  must  cover  the  other.  So  also,  to  produce  perfect  seclusion  of  an 
eye,  whether  after  operation  or  not,  we  must  cover  both  ;  because  the  two  eyes, 
their  irides,  and  the  muscles  of  the  globe,  act  together.  And  whenever  a 
shade  is  ordered,  it  should  be  over  both  eyes.  Of  eye-bandages,  the  best,  unless 
much  pressure  be  required,  is  Liebreich's,  which  consists  of  an  oblong  piece  of 
knitted  cotton  \vith  a  piece  of  tape  sewn  to  it  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  two 
such  tapes,  which  are  joined,  and  have  beyond  them  another  single  taj)e.  The 
two  tapes  are  put  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  occiput  to  steady  the  ban- 
dage, and  the  two  single  ends  of  tape  are  tied  together,  as  tightlj'^  as  may  be 
required,  round  the  head.  If  common  bandages  be  employed,  the  two  ends 
may  be  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  side  of  the  head  opposite  to  that  of  the  eye 
affected  ;  or,  the  two  ends  being  split  for  a  short  distance,  the  two  lower  half 
ends  may  be  tied  above  the  occipital  protuberance  and  the  two  upper  ones 
below  it.  The  object  is  to  employ  no  more  length  of  bandage  than  may  be 
required,  and  to  prevent  the  bandage  from  becoming  shifted.  A  narrow 
flannel  bandage,  long  enough  to  be  passed  many  times  round  the  head,  is  the 
best  bandage  when  pressure  on  an  eye  is  required. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYELIDS. 

We  are  here  only  concenied  in  those  operations  which  are,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  peculiar  to  the  ej'^elids. 

Tumours. — Of  tumours  there  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  many  kinds. 

Molluscwm  is  very  common  about  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  Tiiis  is  best  treated 
by  thrusting  a  sharp-jjointed  knife  thi'ough  the  tumour,  with  the  back  of  the 
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knife  towards  the  base,  and  cutting  outwards  so  as  to  divide  the  upper  half  of  the 
growth.  Then  with  the  ends  of  the  two  thumb-nails,  one  on  each  side,  pressed 
together  below  the  base  of  the  tumour,  the  whole  is  turned  out  easily  at  once. 

A  Sebaceoxis  Tumour,  often  containing  hairs,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  at  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  should  be  dissected 
out  altogether.  It  is  generally  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  remove  the 
whole  -without  opening  or  bursting  the  sac. 

The  common  Tarsal  Tumour,  as  it  is  caUed,  probably  has  its  origin  in 
disease  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  If  left  some  months,  it  may  become  as 
large  as  lialf  a  pea ;  and  then  it  suppurates,  and  at  last  bursts  on  the  con- 
jimctival  side  of  the  lid.  It  should  be  opened  as  soon  as,  when  the  imier 
surface  of  the  lid  is  exposed,  the  situation  of  the  tumour  is  shown  by  a 
greyish  semi-transparent  spot.  Of  course,  if  it  have  suppurated,  it  should  be 
opened.  By  two  punctures  a  crucial  incision  is  made  in  the  more  transparent 
part  of  the  tumoiu-,  and  the  whole  soft  contents  are  squeezed  out  with  two 
fingers.  The  contents  are  probably  firm,  and  cannot  be  evacuated,  if  the  semi- 
transparent  spot  do  not  appear. 

Ptosis.— The  muscle  that  shoiild  raise  the  upper  lid  is  sometimes  per- 
manently paralysed,  and  then  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  of  the  same  side,  in  endeavoui-ing  to  raise  the  lid,  has  corrugated  the 
skin  of  the  brow,  on  the  side  of  the  paralysed  muscle.  Hence,  in  order  to 
make  more  use  of  this  new  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  an  operation  is 
sometimes  employed  when  all  else  has  failed.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of 
a  horizontally  oval  piece  of  skin  and  some  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  upper 
2Mrt  of  the  upper  lid,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  upper  lid  to  cover  the 
globe,  and  yet,  when  the  patient  lifts  his  brows,  that  the  cornea  may  be 
readily  uncovered.  A  fold  of  the  skin  is  seized  with  forceps  at  the  place  from 
which  it  is  to  be  taken ;  and  if  it  seem  to  raise  the  Lid  enough,  and  not  too 
much,  it  is  cut  away  with  scissors  to  just  that  extent,  and  an  oval  wound 
is  left.  The  loose  and  vascular  skin  of  the  lids  will  very  soon  heal  without 
the  application  of  sutures. 

Tinea  Ciliaris  is  very  common,  but  only  among  the  very  poor.  Great 
cleanliness  is  required.  The  eyelashes  should  be  kept  cut  as  short  as  possible 
for  the  better  application  of  any  ointment  or  lotion  that  maybe  prescribed  and 
lor  the  more  effectual  removal  by  bathing  of  any  accumulations  of  discharge 
Irom  the  edges  of  the  lids.  In  chronic  cases  these  dried  accumulations  should 
be  at  once  removed  by  bathing  and  wiping,  or  with  forceps,  and,  the  lashes 
bemg  cut  close  with  scissors,  the  excoriated  parts  beneath  Hghtly  touched  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  The  edges  of  the  lids  sholild 
be  kept  greasy  always,  meanwhile,  with  the  citrine  or  some  other  ointment 

IRICHIASIS.— Tnc/uasis  is  an  ingrowing  of  some  of  tlie  lashes,  as  cUstin- 
guished  Irom  Entropio7v,  which  is  an  inturning  of  the  whole  lid.  In  both  the 
lashes  are  m  contact  with  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  but  in  entropion  the  lid'mav 
be  temporarily  rectified  and  held  in  proper  position,  and  the  lashes  are  not  then 
turned  in  ;  whereas  in  trichiasis  the  eye  cannot  be  freed  from  the  lashes  that 
are  in  contact  witli  it  without  the  lid  being  drawn  away,  apart  from  the  ^lobe 
of  the  eye,  as  it  is  abnormally  in  Ectropion.  ° 

Causes.— Oi  the  causes  of  trichiasis  tlie  commonest  is,  perhaps  the  treat 
ment  of  "granular"  lids  by  solid  caustics  applied  too  exclusively  to  tlie 
lining  meiflbrane  of  the  lid  just  within  the  ;margin,  whereas  any  local  aiDpli 
cations  of  tlie  kind  should  be,  at  least  equally,  applied  far  back.    (In  these 
cases  entropion  and  trichiasis  are  often  combined— see  "  Entropion.")  Vascular 
nebula  and  pannus  may  then  very  probably  result  fi-om  the  irritation  •  first  of 
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the  granular  conjunctiva,  and,  secondly,  of  the  superinduced  trichiasis.  It  is, 
perhaps,  because  granular  conjunctiva  chiefly  affects  the  upper  lid,  that 
trichiasis  most  often  occui-s  in  it,  and  so,  of  course,  pannus  appears  first  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  cornea.  As  to  the  so-called  Distichiasis,  the  disease 
has  no  real  existence  ;  there  are  no  cases  in  which  two  rows  of  lashes  exist 
separately'. 

Cases  of  trichiasis  vary  so  much,  and  the  modes  of  operating  are  necessarily 
so  various,  that  only  a  few  of  the  operations  can  be  here  detailed,  and  a  few 
practical  facts  noted.  The  practice  of  pulling  out  the  ingrowing  eyelashes  is 
worse  than  useless ;  because  they  only  grow  again,  the  hair-bulbs  being  left. 
The  case  is  therefore  only  temporarily  relieved,  and,  in  the  end,  vascular 
nebula  of  the  cornea  and  consecxuent  blindness  are  produced  by  the  constant 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  inverted  eyelashes.  Lashes  should  only  be  pulled 
out  as  a  temporary  expedient.  Patients  sometimes  come  to  the  hospitaLs, 
almost  blind,  who  have  been  taught  by  Surgeons  to  practise  the  pulling  out 
of  their  ingrowing  lashes ;  they  have  done  it  for  years,  they  have  their  own 
tweezers  and  looking-glass  for  the  purpose,  they  are  relieved  each  time 
temporarily,  but,  far  from  being  cured,  are  always  by  little  and  Kttle  becoming 
worse.  Again,  they  not  unfrequently  break  off  the  lash,  and  then  the  broken 
end  causes  more  irritation  and  pain  than  the  whole  lash  had  done  before. 
An  eyelash,  when  it  is  to  be  pulled  out,  should  be  properly  seized,  near  the  skin, 
with  broad  and  rough-ended  forceps,  and  very  steadily  drawn  iu  the  direction  in 
which  it  grows.  But  a  patient  wiU  twitch  it  out  quickly  with  his  tweezers  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the  lash,  and  so  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  broken  off. 

If  only  one  or  two  lashes  grow  iu  they  may  be  pulled  out,  once  or  twice,  in 
the  hope  they  will  not  grow  agaia  nor  again  be  so  misdirected.  But  if  many 
lashes  grow  in,  or  if  a  few  only  be  always  growing  iu,  they  must  either  be 
excised  with  then;  hair-bulbs,  or  an  attempt  must  be  made,  by  producing 
cicatrisation,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  their  future  growth.  The  latter 
operation,  being  more  tedious  and  less  certain  in  its  results,  is  not  worth 
performing,  except  on  young  persons  or  those  to  whom  personal  appearance  is 
important.  When  the  hair  and  hair-bulbs  are  extirpated,  the  whole  row 
of  lashes  of  each  lid  operated  on  should  generally  be  removed,  though  some 
only  here  and  there  be  inverted,  unless  those  which  are  turned  in  be  all  at 
one  part  of  the  margin  of  the  lid.  In  such  a  case,  a  small  round  piece  of  the 
skin  and  aU  the  structures  down  to  the  cartilage  may  be  excised,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  lid,  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  of  the  inverted  lashes,  and  the  lashes 
drawn  outwards  with  many  line  sutures,  inserted  wherever  they  seem  to  be 
most  required ;  after  which  the  scar  may  effectually  evert  the  ingrown  lashes. 
If  the  whole  row  of  lashes,  or,  perhaps,  even  if  some  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
lid,  be  growing  in,  a  similar  operation  to  that  last  described,  but  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  margin  of  the  lid,  may  be  done.  If  this  should  fail, 
the  lashes  may  afterwards  be  wholly  extirpated.  The  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
row  of  hair-bulbs  is  very  often  unsatisfactorj^,  because  the  subsequent  cicatrisa- 
tion at  the  extremities  of  the  wound  will  often  drawn  in  and  invert  some  of  the 
nearest  lashes  of  those  rightly  directed. 

Excision  of  Hair-bulbs  is  thus  done.  A  forceps  {compressorium),  having  for 
its  lower  blade  a  slightly  curved  jilate  of  metal,  has  this  blade  placed  under 
the  lid,  between  it  and  the  globe.  The  other  blade,  the  skin  of  the  lid  being 
drawn  away  from  its  margin,  is  then  brought  do^vn  upon  the  outer  surface, 
and  is  screwed  down,  so  as  to  steady  the  eyelid  between  the  two  blades  and 
hold  it  just  firmly  enough  to  control  the  bleeding,  which  in  any  operation 


Fig.  451,— Forceps  applied  for  Excision 
of  Hair-biilbs. 
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on  the  eyelids  is  liable  to  be  considerable  and  troublesome.    This  upper  blade 

to  admit  of  operating,  unlike  the  lower  one,  is  but  a  skeleton,  leaving  all 

the  centre  of  the  lid  and  its  margin,  on  the  outer  side,  exposed  (Fig.  451). 

"Witli  a  scalpel,  two  incisions  are  made  along 

the  margin  of  the  lid,  one  on  each  side  of  the 

row  of  eyelashes,  carefully  including  all  of 

them ;  the  knife,  for  both  incisions,  being 

held  in  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the 

lashes  and  made  to  cut  deeply.    The  ends  of 

the  incision  are  curved  into  each,  other,  and 

then  the  piece  of  skin,  &c.,  including  the 
lashes,  is  detached  altogether  with  scalpel  and 
forceps.     The  inner  of  the  two  horizontal 
incisions  is  the  important  one.    It  must  be 
made,  -nath  a  firm  hand,  within  every  ingrow- 
ing eyelash,  but  in  a  regular  curve,  so  as  not 
to  make  an  iiregular  edge  to  the  lid.  This 
incision  often  carries  away  with  it  a  longi- 
tudinal strip  of  the  cartilage,  which  gives 
shape  to  the  lid.    It  should  not  trench  on  the 
conjunctiva  or  on  that  aspect  of  the  Lid.  Then, 
if  any  of  the  bulbs  have  been  cut  through  and 
are  left,  they  should  be  removed  :  they  are 
ea-sily  seen  in  the  wound  as  little  dark  points. 
No  sutures  are  necessary ;  the  skin  of  the  lid 
is  abundant. 

Stmblepharon,  ETC.-When  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctivEe  or  the 
margins  of  the  hds  have  become  united,  the  bands  may  be  divided  and  to 
hinder  their  reuniting,  their  cut  surfaces  may  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver 
oiled  lint  interposed,  and  a  probe  passed  along  the  track  of  the  wound  occa- 
sionally But,  unless  a  probe  can  be,  in  any  such  case,  in  the  first  instance 
passed  freely  under  the  bands,  so  that  they  may  be  isolated,  they  will  probably 
reunite  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  operation  will  have  been  almost  useless.  A 
better  plan,  perhaps,  than  dividing  the  band  when  the  union  is  inconsiderable 
IS  to  tie  a  strong  ligature,  passed  beneath  such  a  band,  around  it,  and  then  let 

weefs  so  as  t  m  V  ^'1  f  ''''''''^  ^^^^ 

^tended  to  fW        A  ''""'^  ^^^^^^  '^^^^      '^'^  ^l"^!^  it 

Ztnlrn^  '7^'^  afterwards  cut  through. 

Entbopion.-II,  m  a  lax  state  of  the  lids,  as  when  a  patient  has  lately  become 
thin  anything  should  excite  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  those  fibres 
next  the  edge  of  the  lid  not  unfreciuently  cause  it  to  become  rolled  inwards ;  and 
then  the  "ti tat, on  of  the  ashes  against  the  ocular  conjunctiva  tends  always 
to  aggravate  this  state  of  the  parts,  set  up,  accidentallv  as  it  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  some  other  irritation.  This  abnormal  condition  is  most  com- 
monly seen  in  the  lids  of  old  people,  and  especially  in  the  lower  lid  which 
is  kept  out  less  than  is  the  upper  lid,  by  the  convexity  of  the  globe' of  the 
eye.  For  instance,  it  is  a  not  unfrerpient  occurrence,  and  must  be  looked  out 
for,  and  at  once  remedied  if  it  occur,  after  tlie  operation  for  senile  cataract 
The  lids  of  old  people  contain  but  little  fat,  the  skin  lies  in  many  fold ^  ^n,l 
after  an  operation,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  batlied  in  tears,  and  so  the'nim-B 
easily  becomes  inverted  ;  very  often,  too,  water-dressings  are  applied.  Some 
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slight  irritation  or  pain  produces — voluntarily  or  involuntaiily — an  extra  con- 
traction of  the  orticularis,  and  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  tilted  inwards.  Though 
the  irritation  of  the  lashes  is,  in  these  cases,  very  much  less  than  might  he 
expected,  and  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  arising  from  trichiasis  or 
entropion  in  younger  persons,  in  whom  the  lashes  are  stiller  or  grow  irregularly, 
the  orbicularis  is  stronger  and  the  lid  altogether  firmer  ;  it  must  be  closely 
looked  for  and  j)revented.  The  patient  should  be  taught,  when  the  inversion 
occurs,  to  put  his  finger  on  the  skin  of  the  lid,  and  so  pull  it  down  and  replace  ■ 
the  inverted  edge  of  the  lower  lid  and  the  lashes.  Water-dressings  must  be 
avoided.  Very  probably,  however,  this  will  not  be  sufficient ;  and  then,  the 
skin  of  the  lower  lid  being  drawn  down  and  well  diied,  some  collodion  should 
be  painted  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  with  a  large  brush,  and  the  parts  kept  still 
until  it  is  dried.  If  this  be  insufficient  to  remedy  the  abnormal  condition,  the 
following  operation,  applicable  also  to  many  cases  otherwise  originating,  in 
which  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  abundant,  should  be  done.  An  oval  piece  of  the 
skin  of  the  lid,  quite  close  to  the  margin,  must  be  excised  horizontally.  As 
much  as  is  sufficient  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  is  seized  with  toothed 
forceps,  raised  a  little,  and  cut  away  with  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  The  lid 
is  drawn  open  a  little  and  steadied  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  or  by  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  which  holds  also  the  forceps.  Then  all 
those  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  lid  are  snipped  away 
with  the  scissors,  so  that  the  cartilage  is  quite  exposed.  No  sutui-es  are 
required,  as  a  very  speedy  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  not  desirable, 
and  a  broader,  firmer  cicatrix  is  obtained  by  a  slower  process  of  healing. 
Enough  of  the  skin  should  be  removed,  and  all  the  inner  fibres  of  the  muscle 
causing  the  inversion. 

More  difficult,  because  more  complicated  cases,  of  older  date  and  yet  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  are  those  in  which  the  lid,  its  cartilage,  &c.,  is  altogether 
thickened,  generally  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  caustics  in  the  solid  form 
to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  for  a  longer  time  than  was  needed,  probably 
for  granular  lids,  or,  as  usual,  too  near  to  the  margin  only  of  the  lid.  The 
upper  lid  is  the  one  most  frequently  affected.  This  is  the  commonest  cause 
of  trichiasis  ;  but  it  may  result  in  entropion,  or  in  both  together.  The  tri- 
chiasis must  be  treated  by  excision  of  the  hair-bulbs,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  required.  The  entropion  may  be  remedied  in  this,  and  in  such  cases  of 
thickening  of  the  lid,  by  "  grooving  "  the  outer  surface  of  the  length  of  the 
cartilage,  near  its  margin,  by  first  exposing  it,  and  then  making  two  longitu- 
dinal vertical  incisions  into  the  cartilage  two-thirds  or  more  through  its 
thickness,  inclined  to  each  other,  so  that  they  meet  below  and  form  a  V-shaped 
groove  along  the  edge  of  the  lid.  Then,  if  there  be  no  wrong  direction  in  the 
growth  of  any  of  the  lashes  (trichiasis),  but  only  the  regular  row  is  carried  in 
with  the  inverted  lid  against  the  eye,  a  few  fine  sutures  are  uitroducc-d 
through  the  skin  of  the  edge  of  the  wound,  next  the  margin  of  the  lid, 
and  then  through  the  edge  of  the  groove  in  the  cartilage,  farthest  from  tie 
lid's  margin.  If  the  lashes  have  been  removed  for  concomitant  trichiasis, 
the  fine  sutures  are  merely  put  through  the  two  lips  of  the  skin-wound,  so 
as  to  approximate  the  sides  of  the  groove  in  the  cartilage,  and  keep  out  the 
incurved  margin.  In  some  cases  of  entropion,  an  operation,  the  reverse  of 
that  sometimes  adopted  in  cases  of  ectropion,  the  V-Y-operation,  may  be 
done.  A  Y-shaped  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
parts  of  the  (lower)  lid,  and  the  point  of  the  angle,  being  dissected  up,  is 
extended  down  below  the  point  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  then  secured 
with  some  fine  sutures. 
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■  Ectropion.— For  this  morbid  condition,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  entropion 
it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  any  single  operation  as  a  cure.    Neither  of  them 
is  a  disease,  but  the  result  of  various  diseases ;  and  even  though  two  cases  of 
ectropion,  for  instance,  may  be  considered  due  to  the  same  disease,  they  will 
very  probably  call  for  different  methods  of  treatment.    Some  operations  in 
these  cases  are  often,  however,  applicable  in  a  general  way,  as  the  disease 
which  has  been  their  origin  is  common  to  them.    In  thin  old  people,  who  have 
been  stout,  a  weak  orbicularis  muscle,  with  loose  skin,  induces  passively,  on  any 
slight  provocation,  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid,  and  perhaps  also  consequently 
lacrymation  (which  always  aggravates  the  eversion  of  the  Hd— see  "  Slitting  the 
Punctum,"  below).    The  very  existence  also  of  the  ectropion  in  time  "only 
aggravates  the  disease  by  exposure,  and  consequent  thickening,  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva.   A  tendency  to  entropion  or  ectropion  may  often  be  remedied  by  means 
which  m  a  normal  lid  would  produce  the  contrary  results.    Thus  caustics  too 
freely  applied  to  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  margin  of  the  Hd,  it  has  been 
said,  have  often  caused  entropion.    So,  also,  if  sufficiently  used,  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  other  caustic  from  time  to  time,  will  sometimes 
cure  a  slight  ectropion.    It  has  been  said  that  a  weak  orbicularis  induces  a 
passive  ectropion  ;  and  also  that  a  removal  of  some  too  powerful  and  active 
fibres  of  the  same  muscle,  next  the  lid's  margin,  will  cure  many  trifling  cases  of 
entropion.    Severer  cases  of  old  and  confirmed  ectropion  wiU  probably  require 
to  be  treated  by  a  V-shaped  excision  of  a  part  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
hd  :  the  cut  surfaces  being  afterwards  brought  together,  and  adapted  with 
entomological  pms  and  silk  twisted  around  them.    Ectropion  generaUy  occurs 
m  the  lower  lid;  entropion  (in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  there  is  thickening 
and  perhaps  trichiasis)  generaUy  in  the  upper  lid,  being  there  artificiaUy  pro- 
duced.   Ectropion  from  deficient  power,  or  paralysis,  of  the  orbicularis,  by 
force  of  gravity,  and  entropion  from  excessive  action  of  the  marginal  fibres  of 
the  same  muscle,  as  explained  already,  both  aflect  the  lower  Hd  as  a  rule. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TEAE-PASSAGES. 
Slitting  the  Punctum  and  CANALicuLus.-In  any  case  in  which,  without 
any  special  exciting  cause,  the  tears  are  found  to  run  down  the  cheeks,  this 
state  of  thmgs  must  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  aggravates  itself.  In 
Zl  Z  tZ\ ?""f^^  ^^^^  *°  fi^^t'  if  tl^e  lower  punc- 

vZnl  -  Thf  ^  ^  '1         T'""''  °f  second,  /it  be 

Tnctum  be?'  ,  the  canaHculus  or  nasal  duct  be  obstructed.    Seldom,  if  the 

Son  WhiT  .  T•*^'  8^°^^'^  it  b«  enough  to  restore  its  right 
position.  Whils  disused.  It  has  become  permanently  too  narrow.  If  it  be 
everted  a  Htt  e,  it  wiU  be  enough  that  the  pvinctum  be  divided,  so  that  the 
tears  may  reach  the  sht-shaped  artificial  opening.    If  it  be  closed,  or  too  small, 

;  T     f  ti      ''  ?  canaliculus  or  nasal  duct  be  obstructed,  it  mus 

be  thenceforth  repeatedly  probed. 

Among  the  preliminary  «  special  exciting  causes  "  of  an  overflow  of  tears 
besides  gnef  and  casual  external  stimulants,  such  as  peat-smoke,  we  must  no 
omit  to  search  for  eye  ashes,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  in  or  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva. I  there  be  intolerance  of  light,  there  is  generally  an  equal  amount  of 
lacrymation  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  light.  Both  are  excessive  in  the 
common  conjunctivitis  of  weakly  children.  Probably,  even  though  the  cause 
of  the  weeping  be  but  temporary-swelling  of  the  parts  near  the  orifice  durin- 
conjunctivitis,  or  abscess  of  the  margin  of  the  lid  everting  the  punctum-it 
will  be  best  to  sHt  the  inferior  canaliQulus.    And  as  to  the  sHlting  operation 
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it  may  quite  safely  be  done  in  any  case,  even  if  only  temporarily,  required  ; 
for,  if  it  do  no  good  afterwards,  it  does  no  harm,  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
pmictuni  seems  to  be  of  no  more  serious  importance  than  is  that  of  the  pupil- 
lary apertvire  after  an  iridectomy  that  was  needed  and  then  done.  As  the 
lower  lid  is  of  the  two  the  most  subject  to  ectropion,  so  also  it  seems  that  the 
lower  punctum  is  the  more  frequently  everted,  obstructed,  or  obliterated. 
Gravity  is  perhaps  concerned  in  both.  The  Surgeon's  attention  is  seldom 
called  to  the  upper  punctum ;  if  it  be  too  small,  altogether  absent,  or  abnor- 
mally placed,  perhaps  he  is  not  called  on  to  discover  the  fact ;  but,  on  exami- 
nation, the  punctum  is  generally  found  to  be  in  right  position  and  patent, 
and  yet  insufficient  to  prevent  lacrymation  when  the  lower  punctum,  to  which 
the  tears  gravitate,  is  not  fit  to  receive  them,  or  the  canaliculus  and  nasal  duct 
to  convey  them  away.  If  the  lower  punctum  be  so  much  everted  that  for  any 
length  of  time  it  is  dried,  it  probably  becomes  narrowed,  and  would  not  carry 
away  the  tears,  even  if  the  ectropion  were  remedied  and  the  punctum  again 
moistened. 

Operation. — The  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  in  a  good  light,  with  his  head 
throvm  back,  a  towel  over  it,  and  resting  on  the  chest  of  the  operator,  who  is 
standing  behind  him.  A  finger  or  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  lightly 
on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid,  which  is  drawTi  forcibly 
down  and  outwards,  and  fixed  by  pressxire  on  the  malar  bone  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  force  of  the  orbicularis.  If  the  punctum  be  not  everted,  so  that  it 
may  be  fairly  seen,  it  is  well  exposed  to  "^dew  by  slight  traction  with  another 
finger  on  the  skin  of  the  iimer  part  of  the  lower  lid,  di"a-\ving  it  downwards  a 
little  and  fixing  it  in  that  position.  If  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  be  wet  with 
tears  or  greasy  with  ointment,  it  should  be  first  of  all  wiped 
dry  ;  or  a  corner  of  the  towel  may  be  required  to  be  applied 
between  the  fingers  and  the  eyelid.  The  knife  employed  is 
very  narrow,  and  about  an  inch  in  length  altogether.  It  ends 
in  a  small  probe,  of  about  a  line  in  length,  with  a  slightly 
bulbous  extremity,  bent  somewhat  towards  the  cutting  edge 
(Fig.  452,  &).  It  is  held  with  the  probe-point  turned  down- 
wards and  directed  into  the  piuictum ;  and,  when  the  Surgeon 
is  sure  of  its  being  in  the  right  position,  some  little  force  may 
be  employed,  if  necessary,  for  its  passage  through  the  punctum. 
If  the  punctum  be  quite  obstriicted  or  disguised,  it  is  well  to 
be  as  siu'e  as  possible  that  the  knife  is  rightly  directed  ;  if 
little  pits  be  made  in  the  soft  skin  or  conjunctiva  with  the 
probe-end,  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  afterwanls  to  make 
sure  of  the  real  position  of  the  punctum.  A  minute  depression, 
made  oval  by  traction  on  the  skin  of  the  lid,  will  be  detected 
in  the  right  anatomical  position  of  the  punctum,  even  if  it  be 
quite  impervious  to  the  tears.  The  right  position  may  be 
judged  of  by  relaxing  for  an  instant  the  dragging  force,  and, 
if  the  lid  be  bathed  in  tears,  it  may  be  wiped  dry,  and  a  very 
little  quantity  of  the  tears  may  be  detected  lying  in  the  natural 
pit  or  oozing  from  it.  The  jn-obe-point  being  within  the 
punctum,  the  knife  is  turned  half-round,  so  that  the  cutting 
edge  is  directed  upwards  and  towards  the  nose,  and  the  probe- 
end,  which  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument,  is  directed  in  that 
which,  anatomically,  is  known  to  be  the  direction  of  the  canaliculus.  This  is 
then  slit  iip,  as  far  as  the  probe  end  will  let  the  knife  go,  towards  the  nose, 
or,  at  least,  well  into  that  part  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  in  whicli  the  tears 


a.  b. 
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Knife  for  Slitting 
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Labitually  lie.    The  nasal  duct  may  now  be  jDrobed  if  necessary.    If  a  little 
clot  of  blood  lie  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  it  is  no  disadvantaf^e  as  it 
will  hinder  their  reunion.    A  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  a  probe  should 
be  passed  along  forcibly  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  tear  through  recent 
adhesions,  if  they  have  formed.    After  tliis,  the  open  channel  will  be  patent  • 
perhaps  not  throughout  the  extent  of  the  incision,  but  sufficiently  far  from  the 
punctum  to  gain  all  the  advantages  to  be  desired  of  the  operation,  whether  for 
tlie  admission  of  tears  to  the  sac  and  nasal  duct,  when  they  are  in  a  healthy 
state,  or  for  the  entry  now  and  then  of  a  probe  to  be  passed  along  the  latter 
channel  ii  it  be  obsti-ucted.  A  smaU  piece  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  slit-iip  canaU- 
culus  has  been  sometimes  removed  with  advantage,  when  there  is  eversion  of  the 
edge  of  the  lid  of  an  amount  and  kind  which  would  suggest  it.    It  is  easily 
done,  the  lid  being  fixed  and  drawn  down  and  outwards,  with  forceps  and 
scissors. 

The  upper  punctum  seems  to  be  alone  generally  insufficient.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  slit  it  np  usefuUy  but  once,  in  a  case  (Ophthalmic  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  m.  p.  4)  in  which  the  lower  orifice  could  not  in  any  way  be  found 
m  the  dned  mucous  membrane.  The  upper  punctum  was  in  no  way  abnormal, 
and,  when  slit  I  passed  a  curved  probe  by  it  into  the  sac  and  back  by  the 
lower  canabculus  so  as  to  make  it  emerge  at  the  lower  punctum.  Then  the 
lower  pimctum  could  be  sHt  as  usual,  and  the  case  was  cured  forthwith  The 
upper  pimctum  and  canaHculus,  even  if  slit,  unfortunately  do  not  make  a  con- 
vement  way  for  the  probing  of  the  nasal  duct,  because  of  the  projection  of  the 
brow  ;  and  the  upper  channel  alone,  even  if  rightly  placed  and  patent,  does 
not  prevent  lacrymation,  or  at  least  very  often  fails. 

In  acute  injkm.mation  or  abscess  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  the  lower  canaUculus 
must  be  sht,  and  the  matter,  if  any,  thereby  let  out  on  the  conjunctival  aspect 
ot  the  hd,  or  evacuated  with  gentle  pressure  steadily  made  with  two  or  three  of 
the  fingei^  over  the  sac.  A  new  difficulty  in  this  case  presents  itself  in  the 
firm  sweUing  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  obtam  a  view  of  the  punctum  so  as  to  introduce  the  probe- 
ended  knife.    This  may  generaUy,  however,  be  done  by  pressing  the  point  of  a 

cannot  be  everted  or  drawn  aside.   An  abscess  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  if  neglected 

table  artr  r  ^  T^^'^  °P^^^g  '^'^^^       Pl^i^lj  ^evi- 

must'Te  donel  ^'V  ^f^^*"^'  canaliculus  and  probing  the  nasal  duct 
nent  extetal  o..        i  '"'^"'""'^^^^     understood  to  mean  a  perma- 

1ft  le^-^^^^g  do^vn  to  the  lacrymal  sac,  not  to  the  gland. 

It  IS  not  an  uncommon  result  of  neglect  of  obstmc«on  of  tie  nasal  duct  In 
flammation  of  the  sac  arises,  and  goes  on  to  suppuration;  and,  thTs  be  ng 
neglected  the  abscess  opens  extemally  through  the  skin.  The  pain  be  ng 
re  leved  the  disease  is  probably  still  neglected,  and  a  fistulous  ope^iinrjf 
established.  A  scar  cannot  then  be  avoided ;  but  a  fistula  in  this  situation  may 
generally  be  induced  to  heal,  if  the  nasal  duct  be  diligently  probed  and  he 
natura  outlet  of  the  tears  re-established.  Whilst  there  isdiSt,"  n  " 
be  weU,  by  the  use  of  a  small  India-rubber  bottle  syringe  introduced  by  Z 
fistulotis  opemng,  if  it  have  not  begun  to  contract,  or  by  the  slit-up  cLa 
cuius,  to  inject  tepid  water  or  astringent  lotions  from  time  to  time 

Prolnng  the  Nasal  JJuct.-The  normal  punctum  admits  only  so  Very  small  a 

Si    ;   '  '  ""'1  '^"^  '"^-t  be  slit  up  as 

described.    Thenceforward  a  sufliciently  large  probe  can  be  passed,  when  t 
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required,  to  act  as  a  boxigie  to  overcome  such  sliglit  obstructions  as  not 
uufrequently  are  the  cause  of  the  enduring  lacrymation,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
subsequent  serious  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the  lacrymal  sac  ;  to 
evacimte  the  muco-pivrulent  matter,  and  tlien  afterwards  to  obviate  the  obstruc- 
tion by  slow  degrees.  Bowman's  probes  are  of  six  sizes.  Fig.  452  a,  represents  the 
largest,  No.  6,  of  the  actual  size.  It  is  the  most  useful  size,  and,  although  very 
often  it  cannot  at  once  be  passed  through  the  nasal  duct,  we  always  aim  at 
so  doing  in  the  further  treatment  by  probing  of  any  such  case.  Lacrymal  probes 
(for  the  nasal  duct)  have  two  slight  bends  at  perhaps  one-third  and  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  from  the  end,  the  one  bend  being  made  at  a  quarter  turn  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  other  bend  is  made.  By  ha^^ng  these  different  bends, 
the  end  of  one  of  these  probes  will  so  much  the  better  find  its  way  and  pass 
along  the  nasal  duct,  either  unassisted,  held  loosely  in  the  fingers,  or  being 
slightly  rotated  by  the  Surgeon  as  it  is  pressed  do^^^lwards.  The  patient  being 
seated  with  the  back  of  his  head  against  the  chest  of  the  Surgeon  who  is  stand- 
ing behind  him,  the  probe  is  held  horizontally  in  the  right  hand  for  the  right  eye, 
and  vice  versd;  with  one  finger  of  the  other  hand  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  is  drawTi 
down  and  outwards,  as  in  the  operation  of  slitting  the  canaliculus.  With 
another  finger,  the  skin  of  the  same  lid  is  drawn  down  a  little  just  at  the 
punctum,  so  as  thus  to  evert  the  lid  and  show  the  orifice  by  which  the  probe  is 
entered,  the  point  of  it  being  kept  down  a  little,  so  as  to  feel  the.  bottom  of  the 
open  mucous  channel  as  it  is  passed  along  ;  and,  the  parts  being  stretched  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  false  passage.  The  probe  is 
kno^vn  to  be  in  the  sac  by  the  resistance  that  is  felt,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
elasticity  ;  and,  when  the  lower  lid  is  no  longer  kept  on  the  stretch,  pressing 
the  end  of  the  probe  inwards  towards  the  nose,  if  the  probe  be  in  the  sac,  does 
not  pucker  the  skin  of  the  parts  concerned.  If  the  probe  have  met  vnih  any 
obstruction  in  the  canaliculus,  if  it  have  folded  the  lining  membrane  and 
cannot  therefore  pass,  it  should  be  withdrawn  a  little  and  then  passed  onwards 
again,  the  lower  lid  being  always  drawn  very  much  down  and  outwards,  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  the  right  direction  ;  then,  by  steady  pressure,  with 
slight  rotation  of  the  probe,  the  obstruction  may  be  soon  overcome  ;  if  not,  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  probe  must  be  used  until  one  is  passed.  Then  the  size 
of  the  probe  is  noted,  and  each  succeeding  time  a  larger  one  is  attempted  to  be 
passed.  It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  in  a  short  time  when  it  is  passed 
through  a  stricture. 

The  probe,  having  been  introduced  into  the  lacrymal  sac,  has  yet  to  be 
passed  along  the  nasal  duct.  To  do  this  it  is  very  necessary  to  proceed  in  no 
uncertain  way,  or  many  difficulties  may  yet  be  encountered,  and  a  false  passage 
made.  The  point  of  the  probe,  now  in  the  sac,  is  against  the  bony  inner 
wall.  .  It  must  be  held  there  whilst  the  probe  is  brought  up  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  vertical  position.  It  will  then,  at  least,  begin  to  pass  along  the 
nasal  duct,  if  it  will  not  traverse  the  canal.  The  direction  of  the  nasal  duct- 
downwards,  backwards,  and  inwards  —  being  borne  in  mind,  the  probe  is 
gently  pressed  on  ;  it  must  not  be  held  so  tightly  between  the  fingers  tliat  it 
cannot  follow  the  course  of  the  duct,  and  sometimes,  it  has  been  observed,  a 
slight  rotation  by  the  Surgeon's  fingers  will  facilitate  matters.  If  it  will  not 
pass  down  to  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half,  a  little  more 
pressure  may  be  exerted  and  continued,  and  increased  if  the  probe  seem  to  pass 
at  all.  The  probe  generally  passes  easily  enough  tlirough  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  Experience  alone  can  determine  Avlien  and  how  much  pressure  may 
be  exerted  without  fear  of  making  a  false  passage. 

For  stricture  in  the  bony  nasal  duct,  it  would  seem  to  be  useless  to  leave  the 
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probe  in  for  a  short  time,  as  may  be  clone  for  the  strictures  of  the  canaliculus 
above  described.  It  should  be  removed  when  it  has  passed  all  along  the  duct. 
It  must  be  passed  again  many  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and  the  size, 
xxp  to  No.  6,  increased,  if  at  first  it  have  not  been  possible  to  pass  the  largest 
probe.  If,  after  the  obstruction  has  been  remedied,  as  very  often  happens,  the 
stoppage  again  take  place  (the  punctum  and  canaliculus  are  now  always 
patent),  recourse  must  be  again  had  to  the  probing.  The  smaller-sized  probes 
are  liable  to  be  caught  in  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  to  make  false 
passages  ;  and  No.  6  (or  5  or  4)  by  a  little  pressure  in  the  right  direction,  and 
witli  all  due  precautions,  will  almost  certainly  pass.  If  the  probing  finally  will 
not  cure  the  obstruction,  a  style,  introduced  by  the  slit  canaliculus,  must  be  worn 
for  a  tmie.  It  consists  of  a  silver  wire,  of  the  size  of  the  No.  6  probe,  two  inches 
or  less  m  length,  and  abruptly  tapered  into  half  an  inch  of  about  the  size  of  the 
No.  2  or  3  probe  ;  this  end  is  bent  down  when  the  style  has  been  introduced. 

SQUINT-OPERATIONS. 
■  In  these  operations  the  object  is,  by  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle 
which  produces  the  Strabismus,  to  cause  it  to  become  attached  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye  at  a  pomt  behind  its  natural  insertion  into  the  sclerotic.    Then  the 
muscle  regains  and  retains  the  power  of  moving  the  eye,  but  in  a  diminished 
degree,  so  as,  usuaUy  £ind  without  any  special  exertion,  to  place  the  eye  in  a 
position  parallel  to  that  of  the  other.    The  first  point  in  diagnosing  a  fit  case 
tor  tenotomy  m  squmt  cases  is  to  ascertain  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  act 
and  that  there  is  no  paralysis  of  any  of  them.   Then,  again,  an  operation  should 
not  be  performed  m  any  case  in  which  the  squint  is  not  confirmed,  where  some- 
times there  is  no  degree  of  squint ;  in  such  a  case,  spectacles  should  be  tried 
convex  glasses  (for  hypermetropia)  are  very  often  needed  in  squint  cases  to 
remedy  a  slight  degree,  or,  at  least  after  the  operation,  to  correct  the  pre-exist- 
ing error  of  refraction.     The  hypermetropia  is  the  cause  why  most  of  the 
patients  who  squmt  have  begun  to  do  so  at  the  age  at  which  children  have 
earned  to  read  and  observe  near  objects  closely.    Very  young  children  are 
theretore  very  rarely  subjects  for  squint-operation.    And  even  if  the  case  be 
one  of  a  confirmed  squint,  the  operation  (in  a  very  young  child)  may  be 
deterred,  if  the  vision  of  neither  eye  he  impaired.    A  large  majority  of  these 
cases  are  of  convergent  strabismus,  requiring  division  of  the  internal  rectus 

Son  O  IZ  r-  xx^^^""^  P'^"'"''^  operations  for  squint,  at  the  Roval 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  Moorfields,  in  1871,  275  were  for  convergent, 
and  32  for  divergent  strabismus.  The  superior  or  inferior  rectus  tendons  are 
very  rarely  divided.  _  A  squint  doiom.ards  is  hardly  ever  seen  but  in  hydro- 
cephalus, of  which  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  pathognomonic;  it  is,  in 
these  cases,  of  both  eyes,  and  only  occurs  a«  into-iWs. 

To  ascertam  the  existence  or  the  degree  of  squint,  the  patient  is  placed 
standmg  before  the  Surgeon,  who  observes  which  eye  seems  to  squint  The 
Surgeon,  if,  for  instance,  the  patient's  right  eye  be  turned  inwards  in  lookin-  at 
him,  extends  and  closes  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  bringing  them  withVie 
back  of  tlie  hand  to  the  face  of  the  patient,  close  up  before  liis  left  eye,  without 
touching  It ;  then,  the  patient  still  regarding  the  face  of  the  Surgeon  the  left 
eye  being  shut  out,  the  right  eye  is  everted  from  its  former  position  and  turned 
out  sufficiently  to  continue  the  steady  gaze  of  the  patient  in  the  face  of  the 
Surgeon.  Tlie  Surgeon  now  removes  his  hand  quickly  from  before  the  left  eye 
and  tliis  is  observed  to  be  turned  inwards,  as  the  right  was  ;  probablv  it  now 
quickly  adjusts  itself,  and,-  as  at  first,  the  right  is  again  inverted, "  Or  the 
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Surgeon,  if  the  right  eye  do  not  now  seem  to  he  again  turned  in,  iises  his  other 
hand,  and  excludes,  without  closing,  the  patient's  right  eye,  to  see,  as  the  patient 
IS  always  looking  steadily  in  his  face,  if  the  other  will  now  seem  to  correct 
Itself;  aud  so  he  proceeds,  successively  and  alternately,  to  confirm  his  diagnosis. 
It  is  very  improbahle  that,  if  there  he  some  degree  of  convergent  strabismus, 
even  though  not  constant  hut  recurrent,  it  will  not  be  manifested  when  the 
patient  is  under  the  excitement  of  a  formal  examination,  and  is  regarding  a 
rather  near  object,  the  face  of  the  Surgeon.  If  there  be  no  squint,  and  the 
previous  diagnosis  were  in  error,  whichever  eye  is  shut  out  in  the  way 
described,  the  other  will  not  move  or  change  its  position,  for  it  continues  to 
look  at  that  at  which  it  was  desired  to  look. 

If  we  desire  to  estimate  exactly  the  degree  of  strabismus,  the  patient  is  desired 
to  look  straight  before  him  at  any  object.  A  little  mark  is  then  made  on  the 
skin  near  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  of  the  wrongly  directed  eye,  at  a  point 
vertically  corresponding  with  the  outer  (or  inner)  edge  of  the  circumference  of 
the  cornea.  Then  the  other  eye  of  the  patient  is  closed  vnih.  the  hand  ;  and  the 
patient,  without  turning  his  head,  is  desired  still  to  regard  the  same  object. 
The  squinting  eye  is  then  righted  ;  and  another  mark,  again  corresponding  to 
the  same  part  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  is  made  on  the  lower  lid.  Then  the 
distance  between  the  two  marks  is  measured,  and  the  sqiunt  is  said  to  be  of  so 
many  lines.  If,  in  a  case  of  convergent  squint,  the  interval  be  of  as  much  as 
three  or  four  lines,  it  is  probably  advisable  that  the  tendons  of  both  the  internal 
rectus  muscles  should  be  divided  at  once,  rather  than  that  alone  of  the  eye  only 
ostensibly  squinting.  In  the  more  common  and  less  degrees  of  convergent 
squint,  it  is  best  at  first  in  each  case  to  divide  only  the  internal  rectus  tendon 
of  the  eye  habitually  inverted,  and  to  divide  the  other  afterwards  only  if  the 
first  operation  should  prove  to  be  insuiBcient.  To  determine  which  eye  is  to 
be  operated  on,  close  attention  to  the  patient,  for  a  short  time,  covering  neither 
eye,  will  generally  be  enough ;  or  both  eyes  of  the  patient  may  be  repeatedly 
covered  for  a  minute  and  uncovered  with  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon,  so  as  better 
to  obseive  which  eye  is  habitually  turned  in.  As  to  repeated  divisions  of  the 
same  internal  rectus  tendon,  when  the  eye  has  persistently  remained  inverted, 
experience  is  rather  unfavourable  ;  but  if  without  it  the  defect  be  not  remedied, 
it  must  be  done,  siipposing,  of  course,  that  the  opposite  internal  rectus  tendon 
has  been  cut. 

Operation.— The  operation  for  squint  is  thus  done.   A  wire-speculum  (Fig. 
453  a)  is  inserted  between  the  lids,  which  are  thus  widely  opened.    A  small 
fold  of  the  conjunctiva  is  then  seized  vnth.  toothed  forceps  Avith  fine  points 
(Fig.  453  h),  just  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  ten- 
don to  be  divided  ;  with  straight  and  rather  blunt-pointed  scissors  (Fig.  453  c), 
this  little  fold  is  cut  througli  horizontally  ;  the  forceps  is  then  inserted,  closed, 
rather  deeply  in  the  M^ouiid,  and  a  fold  of  subconjiuictival  tissue,  fascia,  &c., 
is  pinched  up  close  to  the  sclerotic,  and  divided  with  the  scissors  on  its  sclerotic 
side.    Now,  the  forceps  still  holding  that  which  was  last  taken  up  -with  it,  the 
points  of  the  scissors  being  still  pressed  against  the  sclerotic,  and  each  time  very 
little  opened,  a  succession  of  little  snips  is  made,  tlie  scissors  being  pushed 
backwards  to  some  little  distance  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  tendon  and 
below  the  muscle.    When  none  of  the  fascia  in  this  tunnel-like  opening  re- 
mains uncut,  when  it  ofiiers  no  more  resistance,  the  scissors  are  withdrawn,  and, 
remembering  the  direction  of  the  deep  little  opening  just  made,  and  observing 
that  the  eye  has  not  changed  its  position,  or,  if  it  have  jnoved,  allowing  so 
much  for  the  change  of  position,  the  strabismus-liook  (Fig.  453  d)  is  quickly 
inserted  and  carried  directly  backwards  tlirough  the  lengtli  of  llie  opening  in 
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the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tisses,  and  then,  the  point  being  always  kept 
close  against  the  convex  sclerotic,  the  handle  is  depressed,  and  the  hook  passed 
upwards  under  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  to  be  divided,  and  brouglit  forwards  up 
to  its  insertion.  The  points  of  the  scissors  are  then  carried  along  the  sclerotic 
side  of  the  hook,  and  opened  a  little,  so  that  one  blade  passes  with  the  hook 
under  the  tendon,  and  the  other  in  front  of  it.  This  blade  will  pass  beneath 
the  conjunctiva  without  penetrating  it,  or  if  it  be  too  closely  adherent,  the 
two  blades  of  the  scissors,  closed,  may,  before  dividing  the  tendon,  be  made  to 
open  a  way  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  tendon.    The  tendon  is  then  cut 


c-  d.  e. 

^'^•w'srK-'^'''^"??^'?"^""-^      Toothed  Forceps  with  Fine  Points,    c.  Straight  Scissors 
d.  Strabismus-Hook.    e.  Sois.sors  for  Dividing  Optic  Nerve  in  Extirpation  of  the  Bye 

tlirough  ;  the  hook  being  at  the  same  time  everted  a  little  to  allow  one  blade 
of  the  scissors  to  pass  between  it  and  the  sclerotic.  The  scissors'  blades  are 
opened  as  little  as  may  be  required,  so  as  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance of  the  parts,  or  tearing  open  of  the  external  opening.  An  inexperienced 
operator  is  Hable  to  be  misled  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  feel  of  the  scle- 
rotic, when  It  IS  reached  as  the  hook  is  passed  along  beside  the  globe  upon  it  • 

Inl't  "^T  *°  °^  '^'^  'y'-    Tliere  is  no  fear,  espe- 

c  ally  lor  an  anatomist,  of  cutting  into  the  sclerotic.    The  tendon,  before  it 
s  lost  m  the  sclerotic,  lies  for  some,  or  aU,  the  distance  along  the  surface  of 
this  membrane  ;  so  that,  to  insert  a  liook  beneath  it,  the  end  of  it  must  be 
brought  to  bear  at  a  pomt  inlerior  to  and  behind  the  insertion  ;  and  then,  beincr 
steadily  pressed  agamst  the  sclerotic  with  some  little  force,  it  must  be  carried 
upwards  and  backwards  and  then  a  Httle  forwards.    In  these  operations  for 
the  division  of  tendons  we  must  also  recollect  how  wide  is  tlie  insertion  and 
at  what  distance  from  tlie  margin  of  the  cornea  ;  and  in  tliis  they  vary  a  little 
The  openmg  in  tlie  conjunctiva  shouhl  be  made  no  larger  than  will  be  enough* 
The  conjunctiva,  when  the  tenotomy  is  completed  by  this  metliod,  prevents 
the  eye  irom  being  carried  unrestrainedly  in  tlie  opposite  direction  The 
object  IS  not  merely  to  divide  the  tendon  ;  but,  according  to  the  degree  of  dis 
tortion,  the  operator  wiU  separate,  more  or  less,  tlie  tendon  and  muscle  from 
Its  surroundings.    In  an  extreme  case,  any  minor  tendinous  insertions  lyina 
beneath  the  chief  portion  of  the  muscle  concerned  must  be  searched  for  and 
divided  ;  while,  111  trifling  cases,  these,  or  at  any  rate  the  areolar  tissue  in  con 
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hection  with  the  tendon,  should  he  undisturbed.  It  is  not  advisahle,  however, 
in  extreme  cases,  that  the  operation  should  be  made  to  resemble  the  old  squint- 
operation,  by  dividing  the  conjunctiva  over  the  insertion  of  the  tendon.  If 
this  be  done  in  internal  strabismus,  it  leads  to  retraction  of  the  caruncle  and 
the  plica  semilunaris,  and  a  staring  look  of  the  eye,  although  it  be  made  to  act 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  other.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  an  exten- 
sive accidental  rent  of  the  conjunctiva  during  the  operation,  especially  if  it 
seem  to  be  thin  and  liable  to  be  torn  open,  the  forceps,  instead  of  a  second 
time  being  made  to  grasp  the  parts  to  be  divided,  may  at  first  be  made  to  seize 
the  subconjunctival  tissues  together  with  the  conjunctiva  in  a  fold'  in  a  radiat- 
ing direction  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  the  conjunctival  opening  made 
far  back  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  ;  the  scissors  also  should  be  less  blunt- 
pointed  than  those  figured,  and  by  pressing  their  separated  points  towards  the 
eyeball  firmly  before  closing  them,  to  make  the  division,  the  operation  may  be 
completed  without  using  the  forceps  in  the  wound  at  all.  In  extreme  cases, 
the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  opposite  eye  certainly  should  be  divided. 
The  test  of  complete  tenotomy  in  these  cases  is  that,  when  the  hook  has  been 
passed  so  that  if  any  fibres  were  uncut  they  woiild  be  caught  in  it,  the 
concavity  of  the  instrument  can  be  brought  up  to  the  convex  edge  of  the 
cornea  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  will  remain  there  passively,  without  any 
dragging  force. 

As  squint-operation  is  a  painful  one,  at  any  rate  as  compared  with  most 
eye  operations,  it  is  usual  to  give  an  anesthetic  ;  but,  during  and  after  the  in- 
halation, the  muscles  of  the  eyes  do  not  act  together  as  they  would  without  its 
having  been  used,  and,  at  any  rate,  at  such  times  the  patient  cannot  be  made 
to  attend  well  to  the  Surgeon's  wishes  in  directing  his  eyes.  Children  with  or 
without  chloroform  or  bichloride  of  methjdene  will  not  give  us  this  assistance, 
and  they  therefore  at  least  should  always  have  the  ana3sthetic. 

The  operation  being  over,  and  it  being  found  that  the  tenotomy  has  been 
satisfactorily  done,  a  piece  of  lint  wetted  with  cold  water,  and  a  round  hoUow 
sponge  or  some  wool  dipped  in  the  same,  are  at  once  tied  tightly  over  tlie  eye, 
with  a  strip  of  common  bandage  fastened  behind  the  opposite"  ear  in  a  knot. 
In  six  hours  the  lint,  sponge,  and  bandage  may  be  left  off  (the  fear  of  "  black 
eye,"  or  much  ecchymosis,  being  passed),  the  two  eyes  may  be  uncovered  and 
brought  into  use  together  (for  distant  objects  as  much  as  possible),  and  the  eyes 
only  bathed  with  lukewarm  water  as  often  as  the  patient  may  de.sire  it. 

Tenotomy,  as  concerns  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  is  hardly  ever  done  but  for 
the  cure  of  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  squint  actually  existing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, desirable  to  divide  the  external  rectus  tendon  in  some  cases  of  muscular 
asthenopia  (insufficiency  of  the  internal  rectus  muscles)  as  weU  as  of  external 
strabismus ;  and  several  of  the  teudons  (sometimes  in  the  same  eye  of  the  same 
patient)  have  been  divided  in  cases  of  oscillating  globes  ;  and  the  upper,  inner, 
and  outer  tendons  have  been  cut  when  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  made 
necessarily  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  weaken  the  opponents 
of  the  inferior  rectus. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Pterygium. — This  is  not  a  common  disease  in  England.  The  cases  which 
we  have  seen  have  been  in  adult  men,  sailors,  perhaps  foreigners.  The  disease 
consists  in  an  hypertrophy  of  some  portion  of  the  ocidar  conjunctiva 
and  subconjunctival  tissues,  consequent  upon  some  long  previous  chronic 
irritation  or  inflammation ;  and  as  the  vessels  of  this  mucous  membrane  pass 
to  or  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  in  front,  radiating  in  all  directions,  it  has 
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a  triangulaa-  shape,  of  Avliicli  one  angle  is  at  or  aiDproaches  to  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  just  as  much  as  the  vessels  of  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  cornea  followino- 
plityctenular  ophthalmia,  which  follows  one  of  the  exanthemata,  have  a  wide 
circumferential  origin,  and  are  definitely  bounded  on  each  side,  ending  as  it 
were  at  one  point  or  apex— the  ulcer  itself.  So  it  is  in  what  has  been  called 
"  fascicular  keratitis,"  though  the  vessels  are  not  collected  in  a  bundle  in  it, 
but  converged. 

Pterygium  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  because  it  will  always  steadily  advance  up  to 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  interfere  with  vision ;  and 
very  much  too,  if,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases,  more  than  one  ptery- 
gium should  forin  in  the  same  eye,  and,  advancing  from  diiierent  directions  in 
the  cu-cumference,  meet  in  the  centre,  towards  which  the  apex  of  the  growth 
IS  always  directed;  or  if,  as  is  not  common,  a  pterygiimi  should  advance 
from  below  upwards.    The  gro^n]^  is  also  to  be  removed,  because  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous deformity,  easily  remediable,  so  that  at  least  only  an  irregular  whitish 
scar  IS  left  m  Its  place.    A  pterygium  should  be  removed  in  any  stage  of  its 
growth.   At  first,  it  is  but  little  redder  than  the  surroimding  conjunctiva,  and 
hardly  at  all  raised  above  the  conjunctival  surface.    It  has  then  been  called  a 
membranous  pterygium."    Afterwards  it  becomes  very  much  more  vascular 
and  raised  above  the  siu-face-"  fleshy  pterygium."  In  either  case  an  operation 
IS  called  for.    No  other  treatment  is  of  any  use. 

Pterygium  has  been  removed  by  dissecting  up  the  growth  from  apex  to  base, 
transplantmg  the  apex  of  the  flap  thus  formed  into  an  incision  made  alou"  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  beneath  the  lower  lid,  and  fixin-  it  with 
sutures  m  this  position.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  the  cases  hi  which 
i  operated  m  this  way  the  disease  returned;  but  excision  of  the  whole  -rowth 
more  eflfectuaUy  removes  the  defomity  than  merely  transplanting  it ;  and  total 
abscission  IS  the  commonly  adopted  practice  nowadays.  Neverthdess,  even 
when  carefuUy  removed,  pterygiimi  is  apt  to  retiu'n ;  and  hence  it  is  import- 
ant in  operatmg  to  remove  the  whole  thickness  of  it,  down  to  the  sclerotic 
anil  cornea. 

Operation --As,  incision  is  made  with  a  scalpel  through  the  conjunctiva 
along  the  borders  of  the  growth,  whilst  put  on'the  stretch  by  the T  S 
drawn  with  forceps  m  the  opposite  direction,  if  necessary  by  an  assistant  and 
hen  .vith  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  rather  long  sharp  tee^the         "llth  of 
the  pterygium  is  taken  up,  between  the  two  lines  if  incis  on  in  the    on  unc- 

fonvards  as  the  grovv^h  extends.    The  whole  is  shaved  off  at  once     he  IHp  ts 
then  seized  and  raised,  and  dissected  off  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  an  I  fi  nllv 
removed  altogether  as  far  back  as  it  seems  to  extend  at  its  base,  near  le  "^^^^ 
tion  of  the  ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctive^.    If  any  small  portion  o  he 
pterygium  have  been  left,  they  should  be  seized  and  shaved  off  the  siXe  of 
the  cornea  or  sclerotic   The  growtii  should  be  removed  quite  up  to  t  mt"^ 
and  to  I  S  apex,  as  far  forwards  on  the  cornea  as  it  extends.  It  may  eveiywh  re 
be  raised  with  forceps  from  the  firm  structures,  cornea  and  sclerotic,  beneath 
If  a  fine  shaving  of  sclerotic  or  cornea  be  taken  off,  it  is  not  of  the  seriou.  in 
portance  that  has  been  .suggested;  but  of  course  it  should  not  be  done  An 
•80ft  parts,  where  the  pterygium  is  situated,  should  be  dissected  off  T 
sclerotic  and  cornea;  and  if  the  knife  be  held  flat  to  the  suitrof  the  glot 
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of  the  eye,  there  is  no  fear  that  an  incision  Avill  be  made  actually  into  the 
globe. 

After  the  operation  no  special  treatment  is  required ;  but,  by  using  warm 
water  to  bathe  the  eye,  great  cleanliness  is  maintained ;  and,  if  the  movements 
of  the  eyes  cause  any  paiii  in  the  eye  operated  on,  they  may  be  tied  up,  and  so 
kept  at  perfect  rest  for  awhile. 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  external  to  the  Eye. — A  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  particle  of  dust  or  of  coke,  superficially  sticking  in  the  eye,  is  generally 
to  be  found  embedded  in  the  cornea.  The  cornea  is  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  eye ;  and  if  a  foreign  body  should  hit  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  it 
is  probably  somewhat  obliquely,  and  so  it  may  glance  oflf  at  once  and  not 
remain  there.  It  is  probably  soon  dislodged  from  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
as  it  is  loose  and  easily  moved,  and  is  washed  away  in  the  tears.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  see  the  very  small  foreign  bodies  which  lodge  in  or  upon  the 
cornea,  especially  if  the  iris  be  dark-coloured,  as  they  are  also  generally. 
In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  the  Surgeon  must  open 
widely  the  patient's  eye  in  a  good  light  and  bid  Mm  look  in  various  directions 
or  on  all  sides,  successively ;  when,  if  the  iris  be  light-coloitred,  the  foreign 
body  is  probably  soon  detected  as  a  dark  speck,  and  maybe  removed  forthwith. 
If  the  foreign  body  be  light-coloured  or  transparent,  its  situation  may  be  de- 
tected on  the  eye  itseK  by  viewing  the  convex  mucous  surface,  in  all  its  parts  suc- 
cessively, with  the  light  of  the  window  reflected  from  it,  and  then,  at  this  point 
in  particular,  the  light  is  irregularly  reflected  as  it  is  in  case  of  a  simple  abra- 
sion, or  loss  of  substance,  when  there  is  no  foreign  body.  If  it  be  not  thus  detected , 
the  lower  lid  must  be  pulled  down  with  a  finger  placed  on  the  skin  of  the  lid,  and 
the  patient  desired  to  look  very  much  iipwards,  so  as  to  expose  completely,  the 
palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  eye.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that,  if  the  foreign  body  be  under  either  eyelid,  it  is  the 
upper  one.  In  this  case  the  Surgeon,  standing  before  the  patient,  places  the  end 
of  his  forefinger  sideways  on  the  lid  near  its  outer  edge,  withoiit  involving  any 
folds  of  loose  skin ;  and  pressing  a  little  on  the  eye,  makes  the  lid  slide  down- 
wards, as  far  as  possible,  over  the  lower  lid.  The  lid  (not  the  lashes)  is  then 
seized  firmly  by  the  end  of  the  thumb  applied  sideways;  and  the  end  of  the 
forefinger  is  turned  downwards,  while  the  lid  is  held  firndy  by  the  thumb  and 
finger.    The  lid  is  thus  everted  (Fig.  454).    This  is  a  better  plan  than  using 

a  probe,  or  a  pen  laid  horizontally 
on  the  lid,  and  then  pulling  the  lid 
by  the  lashes  over  the  barrier  so  as 
to  evert  it.  The  fingers  are  always 
available,  and  the  patient  is  not  so 
much  afraid  of  tliem  as  of  any  instru- 
ment. The  little  operation  cannot, 
however,  be  done  the  first  time  it  is 
attempted.  The  patient  may  move 
back  his  head  just  as  the  turn  is  to 
be  completed  (therefore  the  head 

Fig.  454.— Evcision  of  Upper  Lid  for  Detection    of  the  patient  must  be  steadied  by 
of  Foreign  Bodies.  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^j^ 

back  of  his  chair,  or  by  the  other  hand  behind  it)  ;  or  the  lid  is  not  secured 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  before  the  eversion  is  attempted  ;  or  the  lashes 
only  and  not  the  lid  are  held  ;  or  one  fears  to  press  the  forefinger  pufliciently 
into  the  eye  to  efl'ect  the  eversion.   It  is  very  much  more  difficult  if  the  patient - 
be  fat,  the  eye  deeply  set,  and  the  orbicularis  strong,  or  the  lid  thickened 
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and  contracted— inclined  to  be  inverted — Ly  old  resiilts  of  ophthalmia.  The 
upper  lid  being  everted,  it  is  held  so  and  pushed  upwards  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  thumb  against  its  edge ;  and,  the  patient  being  desired  to  look  very 
much  down,  we  expose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  palpebral  and  ocular 
conjunctivce.    If  the  foreign  body  be  not  now  seen,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  tip 
of  the  forefinger  lightly  over  the  everted  palpebral  conjunctiva,  as  in  this 
way  the  foreign  body  may  perhaps,  if  transparent,  be  felt ;  or  we  may  pass 
the  spoon-end  of  a  common  probe  quite  up  to  the  sulcus,  if  it  cannot  be  seen, 
and  along  between  the  upper  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctivae,  to  catch  the 
foreign  body  if  it  should  be  there.    If  it  be  not  now  found  we  may  again 
examine  the  cornea,  for  it  is  here  that  nearly  all  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  are 
found;  and  the  oblique  illumination  with  the  oplithabnoscope,  using  a  second 
convex  lens  as  a  magnifier,  may  be  serviceal)le  in  this  examination.  Not 
unfi'equently  a  larger  foreign  body,  such  as  a  small  button,  or  a  husk  of  corn, 
purposely  or  accidently  uitroduced  under  the  upper  lid,  has  passed  beyond 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage,  and  so  is  retained  for  months  or  years,  until 
the  persistent  slight  irritation  leads  to  its  detection  and  removal.  Therefore, 
in  doubtful  cases,  as  above  recommended,  the  spoon-end  of  a  probe  should 
be  used. 

To  avoid  error  in  diagnosis,  it  is  always  well  to  inquire  if  the  patient  remem- 
ber the  time  at  which  the  foreign  body  entered  the  eye,  when  he  has  the  sensa- 
tion of  an  existing  foreign  body,  for  there  are  many  irregularities  of  the  surface 
of  the  palpebral  conjimctiva,  which,  in  its  movements,  give  the  sensation  as  of 
a  foreign  body  when  there  is  none.  Conjunctivitis  especially  is  a  cause ;  and 
if  there  be  no  such  cause,  and  the  patient  recollect  no  particular  time  at  which 
he  first  felt  the  foreign  body,  and  "  something  got  into  his  eye,"  we  must 
look  for  some  little  tumour,  or  a  somewhat  inverted  eyelash  or  other  persistent 
cause.  A  patient  may  have  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 
when  it  is  there  no  longer,  but  has  left,  perhaps,  a  slight  abrasion. 

A  foreign  body  in  tlie  cornea  is  best  removed  with  the  end  of  a  little  instru- 
ment which  is  like  a  piece  of  wire  flattened  at  the  end,  dnd  with  a  round  edge, 
but  little  sharpened,  like  a  "  spud."  A  piece  of  wire,  beaten  out  at  the  end,  is 
the  mstrimient  made  for  themselves,  and  used  by  some  one  of  their  numlier,  by 
the  workmen  in  some  of  the  large  factories.  With  this,  the  lids  and  the  eye  itself 
bemg  held  open  and  fixed  with  the  fingers,  the  foreign  body  is  turned  out  of 
the  hollow  m  which  it  is  embedded.  Sometimes,  if  it  be  very  deep  in  the 
cornea,  a  sharp-pointed  or  cutting  instniment  must  be  used. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  by  no  means  common,  which  may  be  considered 
together  with  foreign  bodies  in  or  upon  the  cornea,  for  the  offending  substance 
IS  quite  superficial  to  the  cornea  and  keeps  up  irritation.  It  appears  as  a 
perfectly  opaque,  dense,  whitish  opacity  on  the  front  of  the  cornea,  luilike 
leucoma  in  its  perfectly  definite  outline,  and  in  being  very  superficial  and 
dead-white  in  appearance.  There  is  also  some  injection  of  the  eye,  which  there 
is  not  generally  in  cases  of  circumscribed  leucoma— the  dense  corneal  opacity 
left  long  after  the  mfiammation  before  it.  The  foreign  substance  is  deposited 
in  some  hollow  of  the  cornea,  an  excoriation,  abrasion,  or  ulcer,  probably  after 
using  some  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead,  wliich  is  too  often  applied  by  patients  for 
all  eye-inflammations  indiscriminately.  It  must  be  picked  out  of  the  little 
hollow,  like  any  other  foreign  body;  and  if  it  be  in  a  layer  beneath  the 
epithelium,  this  must  be  scraped  off,  and  then  the  deposit  will  be  found 
immediately  beneath  it;  and  in  these  cases,  with  some  difficulty,  little  by 
little,  in  broken  flakes  or  fragments,  it  can  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  or,  with  the  edge  of  it  held  flat,  it  may  be  shaved  off.    It  should  ])e  at 
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all  events,  altogether  removed ;  for,  if  it  should  be  succeeded  by  a  dense 
leiicoma,  the  latter  is  of  no  importance  beyond  the  fact  of  the  opacity  of  the 
cornea ;  whereas  the  former  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  a  foreign  body  also. 
But  it  will  not  probably  be  followed  by  a  leucoma ;  the  cornea  will  become 
and  remain  tolerably  or  quite  clear  when  this  superficial  opacity  is  removed 
from  its  surface.  A  little  olive  oil  is  dropped  upon  the  cornea,  and  the  eye 
bandaged  witli  belladonna  lotion  or  fomentation,  until  the  woimd  has  healed 
and  the  epithelium  is  restored. 

Tapping  the  Cornea. — This  little  operation  often  does  much  good,  in  cases 
generaUy  only  medically  treated,  locally  and  generally.  Whan  there  is  pus 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea  {onyx)  or  in  the  anterior  chamber  (liypopyon), 
or  inpainful  ulcer  of  the  cornea  without  suppuration,  it  often  acts  like  a  charm  ; 
some  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  pus  are  evacuated,  the  pain  disappears,  and 
th.e  chronic  ulceration  of  the  cornea  begins  to  heal  kindly.  The  operation 
should  be  adopted  iu  a  greater  number  of  cases  ;  but  it  must  be  done  properly 
without  wounding  the  lens  or  iris,  or  doing  anything  but  just  to  make  a  small 
clean  puncture  obliquely  iato  the  aqueous  chamber  and  so  letting  the  fluid 
contents  leak  away  quietly,  and  not  very  rapidly.  In  onyx  and  hypopyon, 
the  tapping,  to  be  efficacious,  may  require  to  be  repeated  at  short  interv^als  ; 
■and  if  it  fail,  as  it  will  probably,  if  it  do  not  from  the  first  seem  to  have  been 
•beneficial,  iridectomy  must  be  done,  and  will  probably  succeed.  Iridectomy 
is  often  performed  at  once  in  these  diseases ;  but,  in  most  of  the  less  serious 
cases,  with  no  increase  of  tension  of  the  eye,  the  minor  operation  of  tapping  is 
all-sufficient. 

Operation. — A  spring  (stop)  speculum  to  keep  open  the  lids,  and  a  fine-ended 
and  two-toothed  forceps  to  steady  the  eye  and  hold  it  down,  may  be  and  are 
generally  emi^loyed  (Fig.  453,  a  and  h).  But,  unless  pressure  on  the  globe 
would  endanger  the  good  result,  they  are  unnecessary,  and  are  liable  to  alarm  the 
patient.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  upper  lid  should  be  raised,  and  the 
end  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  laid  horizontally  and  rather  flat  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lid  and  on  the  globe  above  the  cornea,  taking  care  here,  as  in  other 
eye-operations,  not  to  touch  the  eye  with  the  finger-nail.  Tlie  loiver  lid  is  simi- 
larly depressed  and  held  down 
with  the  middle  finger  of  the 
same  hand,  on  the  eyeball 
below  the  cornea.  The  two 
fingers  are  separated  as  widely 
as  necessary,  and  such  pressure 
is  exerted  upon  the  globe 
backwards  as  Avill  allow  no 
opportunity  of  closing  the  lids 
and  of  the  orbicularis  regain- 
ing its  power  of  action  (Fig. 
455).  The  front  of  the  globe 
is  now  very  prominent,  and 
the  eye  is  at  least  as  much 
under  control  as  if  it  were 
held  with  forceps.  With  an 
ordinary  broad  needle,  flat  forwards,  held  in  the  right  hand,  tlie  puncture  is 
made  in  the  cornea  near  the  margin,  tlie  point  being  soon  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  across  the  anterior  chamber,  as  if  about  to  make  a  coimter- 
]nancture  at  one-third  of  the  circumference.  As  the  eye  tends  to  roll  upwards, 
the  needle,  when  directed  downwards,  cannot  wound  the  lens.    In  this  way 
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the  blade  never  passes  the  pupillary  margin;  its  point  is  ahvaj^s  in  front  of  the 
iris,  never  of  the  lens  (Fig.  455).    As  soon  as  the  broadest  part  of  the  blade 
has  entered  the  cornea,  it  is  partly  withdra^ra,  and,  cutting  downwards  a  little 
meanwhile,  the  point  of  the  needle  is  again  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
chamber.   As  the  opening  is  now  a  little  larger  than  the  blade,  this  can  be 
rotated  a  little  ;  and,  when  it  is  held  in  this  way,  the  aqueous  humour  or  the 
contents  of  the  aqueous  chamber  will  flow  out  beside  it,  more  or  less  slowly, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  rotation.     As  it  is  almost  all  evacuated,  the 
pressure  of  the  two  fingers,  keeping  open  and  steadying  the  eye,  must  be  a 
little  remitted ;  probably  no  great  effort  at  movement  will  be  made  by  the 
patient  at  this  time,  but,  to  prevent  j)ossibility  of  accidents,  the  broad  needle, 
still  held  flat  forwards,  should  now  be  brought  altogether  somewhat  forwards, 
and  may  thus  be  used  in  some  degree  as  a  foint  d'apimi.    The  operation  done, 
the  needle  is  qruckly  withdrawn,  and,  the  fingers  being  removed,  the  eye  closes. 
In  this  brief  and  simple  operation,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  against 
wounding  the  lens  and  making  a  traumatic  cataract.    This  accident  may  occur 
whether  the  eye  be  steadied  by  the  finger  or  by  speculum   and  forceps, 
either  when  the  needle  is  introduced,  or  when  the  last  of  the  aqueous  humour 
is  let  out.    The  operation  is  attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  even  if  anaesthesia 
be  not  employed  ;  and,  if  the  fingers  and  one  instrument  only  (the  broad 
needle)  be  used,  the  soft  parts  of  the  fingers  give  no  pain,  and  the  patient  is 
but  little  alarmed. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  IRIS. 

Artificial  Pupil. — ^In  this  operation  a  piece  of  the  iris  is  either  removed 
altogether,  excised  (iridectomy)  ;  or,  by  simple  incision,  an  opening  is  made  in 
the  iris-tissue.  The  term  artificial  pupil  is  also  applied  to  any  operation  by 
which  the  natural  pupil  is  displaced  and  altered  in  shape  and  position,  aa 
well  as  to  those  by  which  an  addition  is  made  to  the  natural  pupil,  or  those  by 
which  an  altogether  new  opening  is  made  in  the  iris  itself. 

There  are  many  different  directions  in  which  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  made  : 
(1)  central  and  downwards,  or  (2)  down  and  inwards,  or  (3)  down  and  outwards, 
or  (4)  inwards,  or  (5)  outwards.  The  upper  lid  so  much  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  cornea  and  iris,  that  it  is  a  forlorn  hope  only  when  the  operation  is  done 
any  way  upwards,  as  a  direct  means  of  improving  vision  (see  "  Iridectomy  for 
Glaucoma,"  jj.  357). 

Artificial  pupil, per  se,  is  called  for  in  many  very  diflerent  cases. 

1.  In  Partial  Opacity  of  the  Cornea,  with  or  without  iris-adhesions,  it  is 
required  to  make  a  pupil  opposite  clear  cornea. 

2.  In  Total  Posterior  Synechia  (exclusion  of  the  pupil),  it  is  needed  to 
re-establish  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  &c. 

3.  In  Closed  Pupil  (occlusion),  it  is  required  to  make  a  pupil  opposite  clear 
(uncovered)  lens,  &c. 

4.  In  Central  Lamellar  Cataract,  this  operation  is  performed  to  bring  the 
pupil  opposite  clear  (non-cataractous)  lens. 

Next  to  cataract-operations,  tliose  on  the  iris  essentially  are  those  which  the 
ophthalmic  Surgeon  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  perform.  Theymade  nearly 
one-fifth  of  all  the  operations  done  in  1871  at  the  Royal  London  OplUlialmic 
Hospital  in  Moorfiekls,  without  reckoning  any  of  tlic  very  numerous  preliminary 
iridectomies  in  cataract  extraction  and  other  ojierations.  If  an  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  be  thought  of  in  a  case  in  wliich  tlie  natural  pupil  is  quite  oblite- 
rated, or  wlierc,  in  any  case,  even  with  atropine,  an  oplitlialmoscopic  examination 
of  the  fundus  cannot  be  had,  the  Surgeon  must  first  carefully  ascertain  that  the 
vor-.  IT.  ^  ^ 
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eye  retains  perception  of  light.  But,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  be  likely  to 
succeed  in  restoring  useful  vision  in  such  cases,  the  patient  should  not  only  have 
a  perception  of  light,  but  should  be  able,  when  the  other  eye  is  closely  covered 
■with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  readily  perceive  the  shadow  of  the  hand  of  the 
Surgeon  when  it  is  passed  quickly  before  the  light,  between  it  and  the  eye  of 
the  patient,  even  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet.  If  there  be  a  less  degree 
of  vision  remaining,  if  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  be  plus  or  minus,  indications 
of  intraocular  pressure,  or  atrophy,  there  must  have  been  some  deep-seated 
disease,  besides  the  iritic  inflammation,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  obstructed 
pupil.  After  estimating  the  degree  to  which  vision  is  impaired  in  the  case  of 
proposed  operation  for-  artificial  pupil,  the  Surgeon  must  observe  accurately 
what  evidence  of  past  disease  he  can  see  witli  his  own  eyes,  and  compare  all  this 
with  the  history  of  the  case.  If  corneal  opacity  be  the  reason  why  an  artificial 
pupil  should  be  made,  the  operation  must  be  deferred  until,  after  some  months 
at  least,  no  improvement  by  progressive  clearing  has  taken  place,  according  to 
the  history  of  the  case,  or  by  the  Surgeon's  observation,  no  redness  of  the 
sclerotic  has  appeared  aroimd  the  cornea,  and  no  former  operation  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  attempted.  A  lad  was  admitted  at  University  College  Hospital 
for  the  operation  of  artificial  pupil.  He  had  had  keratitis  of  both  eyes  some 
years  before,  and  slight  attacks  more  recently.  He  had  been  treated  at  intervals 
as  an  out-patient  for  a  long  time,  with  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  iodide  of  ii'on, 
&c.  He  was  anaemic,  and,  apparently,  lived  poorly.  When  taken  into  the 
Hospital,  he  had  full  diet,  and  he  sat,  almost  blind,  by  the  fire  with  the  other 
patients.  Very  soon  he  could  see  better,  and  in  a  short  time  the  clear  marginal 
part  of  the  cornea  was  wider.  When  the  operation  was  performed,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  admission,  it  was  remarkable  how  his  comese  were  cleared,  after 
they  had  been  at  a  stand-still  for  months,  if  not  for  a  year  previously,  accord- 
ing to  the  patient's  own  account,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  during  which 
he  had  been  under  our  own  observation.*  Of  course,  if  there  be  ever  any 
appearance  of  present,  or  any  history  of  recent  inflammation,  any  faint  diffused 
nebula  of  the  cornea  and  sKght  redness  around  it,  it  must  be  understood  that 
it  is  not  of  that  external  nature  with  superficial  vessels,  due  to  granular  lids, 
an  inverted  eyelash,  or  other  mechanical  means,  but  an  aifectiou  of  the  cornea 
itself.  One  can  only  wait  for  the  cornea  to  clear  as  much  it  will,  always  from  the 
margin,  of  coiu-se.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  must  be  attended  to,  and 
belladonna  locally  may  be  of  some  use,  meanwhile,  as  a  sedative  and  mydriatic. 

In  any  case  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  extending  nearly  to  the  margin,  and 
allowing  at  no  part  any  wider  clear  space  for  artificial  pupil,  the  incision  of  the 
cornea  must  be  made  in  the  sclerotico-corneal  junction  and  very  little  obliquely, 
so  that  the  iris  may  be  drawn  out  quite  up  to  its  outer  circumference. 

Artificial  pupil,  if  one  eye  only  be  diseased,  is  urgently/  required  if  there  be 
total  ^losterior  synechia  or  numerous  adhesions,  and  should  be  done,  altliough 
the  performance  of  the  operation  is  not  urgent,  if  the  patient  incline  to  it,  in 
any  of  the  other  cases,  even  if  the  unaffected  eye  be  perfectly  sound. 

Incision. — This  is  an  operation  not  much  in  use.  It  is  advisable  perhaps 
only  when  the  lens  is  no  longer  present,  or,  at  least,  is  useless  and  of  no 
account  by  results  of  operation  or  injiuy,  and  the  iris  has  prolapsed  through 
the  corneal  wound  ;  or  when  the  pupil  has  been  obliterated  in  consequence  of 
iritis,  the  cornea  remaining  clear,  and,  there  being  no  communication  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  aqueous  chambers,  the  iris-fibres  bulge  forwards  all 

*  In  cases  of  old  hopeless  loucomata,  at  a  subsequent  time  to  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil, 
if  any  such  operation  bo  done,  the  disfigurement  may  be  entirely  remedied  by  tattooing  them  of 
a  somewhat  darker  colour  than  the  iris. 
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round  wherever  they  are  not  too  tightly  stretched.  When  they  thus  hulge, 
though  a  transparent  lens  may  be  supposed  to  exist  behind  the  iris,  it  may 
perhaps  be  safe  to  incise  the  tense  iiis-fibres  somewhat  obliquely  ;  but,  in  such 
a  case,  probably  an  iridectomy  would  be  a  better  operation.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  mere  incision  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  should  be 
confined  to  those  cataract-cases  in  which  the  extraction-operation  has  been 
followed  by  uiilammation  and  closed  pupil,  with  stretching  of  the  iris-fibres. 
If,  in  such  a  case,  the  Surgeon  anticipate  inflammation  to  follow  the  secondary 
operation,  one  simple  cut  with  a  broad  needle  may  be  rapidly  made  across  the 
iris  fibres.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  iris  may  be  fearlessly  incised  ;  there  is  no  trans- 
parent lens  or  no  lens  to  be  wounded.  The  vitreous  humour  probably  protrudes 
through  the  opening  in  the  iris  ;  and,  if  no  fresh  inflammation  be  set  up,  a 
good  pupil  may  be  made,  and  may  remain  (Fig.  456).  Just  after  the  operation, 


Fig.  45b.— Incision  of     Fig.  457.— Artificiiil  Pupil     Fig.  4ftS. — Pupil  after    Fig.  459.— li-idectomy 
Iris.  alter  Iridectomy.  Iriddesia.  lor  Glaucouia. 

when  the  pupil  is  first  made,  it  will  appear,  of  course,  to  be  good,  because  the 
aqueous  humour  has  escaped,  and  the  protruding  vitreous  body  then  makes  it 
appear  very  black  and  clear. 

Operation. — The  eye  being  well  steadied  with  wire  speculum  and  forceps,  or 
with  the  fingers,  a  broad  needle,  with  a  cutting  edge  not  confined  to  the  part 
near  the  point,  is  thrust  through  the  cornea  and  then  through  the  iris  at  one 
extremity  of  the  intended  incision,  and,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  it  is  made  further 
to  divide  the  iiis-fibres  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  aperture  that  is  to  be  made. 

Iriddesis. — Before  this  operation  was  invented  by  Critchett,  there  was  an 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  which  consisted  in  effecting  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
by  the  cornea,  and  thus  it  was  hoped  an  anterior  synechia  would  result ;  but, 
by  tying  the  iris  externally,  it  is  secured,  and  cannot  return,  even  partially, 
within  the  anterior  chamber. 

Iriddesis  makes  a  regular  outlined  pupil,  of  moderate  size,  largest  towards 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  458).  In  these  diagrams  the  cornea  is  never 
represented  :  a  central  leucoma  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  present  instance. 
The  dotted  circle  shows  the  place  of  the  pupil  before  displacement.  The  opera- 
tion does  not  cause  bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  its  subsequent  com- 
plications. The  pupil  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  but  not  very  large  ;  and,  as  it 
is  made,  so  it  remains  definitely.  Iriddesis  has  been  much  in  vogue  for  cata- 
ract of  that  "  congenital "  form  (lamellar  and  nuclear)  in  which  some  layers,  or 
some  parts  of  them,  are  definitely  opaque,  if  centrally,  with  a  clear  marginal 
part  of  the  lens.  This  is  a  stationary  form  of  cataract,  and  if  atropine  show 
a  sufficient  margin  of  clear  lens,  generally  behind  the  iris,  we  may  make  there 
an  artificial  pupil  by  displacement  and  ligature,  and  let  the  patient  have  the 
■Qse  of  the  natural  len.s,  rather  than  sub.stitute  a  glass. 

The  Operation  is  done  thus.  The  eye  being  exposed,  and  held  with  speculum 
and  forceps,  a  broad  needle  is  passed  through  the  coniea  atthat  part  of  the  margin 
towards  which  it  is  desired  to  place  the  pupil.  An  assistant  then  places  a  little 
loop  of  very  fine  black  silk  over  the  opening  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  leaves  it  there.   To  draw  out  as  much  of  the  iris  as  is  required,  either 
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anorclinary  silver  iiis-liook  is  used,  or,  if  it  be  desired  not  to  include  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  iris  to  be  prolapsed,  and  tbe  pupillary  margin  is  to  be  left  free, 
a  cannnla-forceps  is  used  to  seize  the  iris  midway  between  its  greater  and  lesser 
circumferences.  The  part  of  the  iris  which  is  to  be  secured  being  now  drawoi 
out  by  the  corneal  aperture,  the  assistant,  holding  in  each  hand  a  forceps  with 
broad  ends,  like  those  used  for  pulling  out  eyelashes,  seizes  the  ends  of  the 
ligature,  and,  when  desired  by  the  Surgeon,  tightens  the  loop  and  leaves  it. 
This  he  does  whilst  depressing  a  little  the  ends  of  the  two  forceps,  so  as  to  tie  . 
the  knot  quite  close  to  the  cornea  ;  and  he  is  careful  not  to  pull  the  ligature 
more  one  way  than  the  other,  lest  the  iris  be  dragged  on  one  side,  or,  being 
very  delicate,  and  offering  no  perceptible  resistance,  it  be  very  easily  cut 
through.  The  ends  of  the  loop  are  then  cut  off  close  to  the  cornea,  the  eye  is 
closed"  and  both  eyes  are  bandaged.  If  the  knot  have  been  sufficiently  tight- 
ened, the  portion  of  iris  so  strangulated  and  the  little  hoop  of  silk  ^vill  drop 
off  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  the  iris,  meanwhile,  has  formed  an  adhesion  within  in 
front  (anterior  synechia). 

But  by  this  method  of  i^roceeding  the  ultimate  results  are  often  very  unsatis- 
factory :  the  iris  is  confined,  and  a  low  chronic  recurrent  iritis,  etc.,  may  be  set 
up,  which  leads  to  far  worse  results  than  the  state  of  things  which  the  operation 
was  intended  to  remedy.  These  artiBcial  anterior  synechiae  seem  to  be  as  per- 
nicious as  are  the  common  iritic  posterior  synechiae.  We  have  recently  seen 
many  instances  Hlustrative  of  this  disagreeable  truth.  An  excision  of  iris  is 
a  far  safer  though  less  attractive  operation.  If  iriddesis  be  ever  to  be  done, 
we  prefer  the  proceeding  with  cannula-f creeps,  seizing  the  iris  midway,  and 
not  the  pupillary  edge,  as  in  this  way  much  less  confinement  is  caused  ;  and 
when  but  a  slight  displacement  of  the  pupil  wiU  effect  the  pui-poses  of  good 
vision,  iriddesis  may  yet  be  permissible. 

Excision  :  Iridectomy.— This  operation  is  especially  advisable  when  a  con- 
siderable opacity  of  the  cornea  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  marginal  part  clear  : 
when  iritis  has  caused  occlusion  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  457),  total  posterior  synechia 
or  very  considerable  adhesions,  which  cannot  be  detached  by  the  use  of  bella- 
donna, or  by  operation :  when  perforating  ulcer  or  other  cause  has  ended  in 
complete  or  almost  complete  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  iris  to  the  cornea.  But 
in  all  the  cases  requiring  artificial  pupil  operation,  an  excision  of  iiis  is  m  a 
very  large  majority  the  best. 

Operation— An  anesthetic  is  first  given,  and  the  eye  is  kept  open  and  steadied 
in  the  usual  manner  with  speculum  and  forceps.  An  opening  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  of  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  circumference,  is  made  in  the  corneal 
margin  with  an  extraction  (Sichel's)  knife.  If  now  it  should  be  necessary  that 
the  eye  be  held  in  order  that  the  corneal  wound  may  be  exposed,  the  forceps  to 
hold  the  eye  is  handed  to  an  assistant ;  and  the  iris-forceps,  closed  and  held  in 
the  left  hand,  is  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber.  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  iiis  is  seized  and  drawn  out  ;  and,  with  the  iris-scissors  laid  flat  on  the 
surface,  it  is  snipped  off  close  to  the  cornea.  The  operation,  with  extra  pre- 
cautions at  the  time  and  subsequently,  is  described  in  the  next  page  (see 
"  Iridectomy  for  Glaucoma  "). 

An  artificial  pupil  should  not  be  very  small,  as  it  will  more  probably  become 
closed  by  subsequent  inflammation,  or,  if  not  closed,  contracted  till  it  is  miicli 
too  smail  for  useful  vision.  The  iris  must  be  seized  with  forceps :  a  hook  may 
tear  through  rotten  or  firmly  adherent  iris,  or  will  draw  out  too  little,  sso 
blood  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  anterior  chamber,  if  it  can  h' 
prevented.  No  clot  should  certainly  be  left  between  the  edges  of  the  wouuj 
in  the  cornea.    And,  if  the  iris,  close  to  the  part  where  it  has  been  cut  oil 
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still  hang  in  eitlier  angle  of  the  corneal  wonnd,  it  must  be  retixrned  with  the 
little  spatula  made  for  this  purpose,  or  -with  the  end  of  the  curette. 

Besides  the  operation  for  glaucoma,  for  artificial  pupil,  and  for  recurrent  iritis 
with  adhesions,  in  whicli  iridectomy  is  called  for,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
cases  in  which  iiidectomy  is  now  usefully  employed.  In  some  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  acute  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  hypopyon,  simple  paracentesis 
corneee  may  he  sufficient ;  so  that,  if  we  doubt  the  necessity  for  iridectomisiug, 
we  can  give  it  a  trial  meanwhile.  If,  after  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  or 
recm'rent  iritis,  the  disease  return,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  :  the  portion 
of  iiis  removed  being  opposite  to  that  excised  on  the  former  occasion.  An 
iridectomy  in  the  first  instance  for  total  posterior  synechia  or  for  hypopyon, 
should  be  a  large  one,  and  upwards  as  in  glaucoma  cases. 

Iridectomy  for  Glaucoma. — Although  the  common  operation  for  artificial 
pupil,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  or  for  recurrent  iritis,  maybe  quite  correctly 
called  iridectomy,  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  cure  of  glaucoma  was  invented  by 
Von  Grafe,  yet  the  operation  and  all  about  it  is  widely  different  from  that 
for  glaucoma,  as  may  be  seen  briefly  in  the  following  comparison  of  the 
two  iridectomies. 


Iridectomy  to  cure  Glaucoma. 

There  is  no  permanent  opacity  of  cornea, 
nor  any  obstruction  of  the  pupil,  leading  to 
the  operation. 

The  cornea  and  lens  may  be  becoming 
altogether  hazy  at  the  time. 

The  globe  is  hard  to  the  touch. 

The  fundus  would  be  well  seen,  but  for 
turbidity  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humours  probably,  or  haziness  of  the  cornea 
and  lens. 

The  operation  is  best  done  during  inflam- 
mation. (When  there  is  pain,  &c. — in  the 
acute  cases.) 

Operation  cannot  be  deferred. 

The  excision  is  best  made  upwards, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  upper  lid. 

The  piece  of  iris  should  be  taken  specially 
from  the  greater  circumference. 
The  piece  of  iris  excised  should  be  large. 

The  good  result  of  the  operation  is  im- 
mediate. 

The  pupil  is  never  afterwards  blocked  up. 


Iridectomy  for  Artificial  Pupil. 

The  operation  is  done  for  permaneLt 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  obstruction  of  the 
ljupil,  or  both. 

Both  cornea  and  lens  clear,  at  least  at 
some  part ;  at  this  the  operation  is  done. 

The  globe  may  be  soft,  or  hard,  or  normal. 

There  is  opacity  or  obstruction  preventing 
examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  turbidity  of  the  humours, 
or  haziness  of  the  other  media. 

The  operation  is  only  allowable  when  no 
inflammation  exists. 

Operation  may  be  put  off  without  harm. 

The  excision  should  be  made  any  way 
but  upwards  :  where  most  convenient,  at 
any  exposed  part. 

The  piece  of  iris  should  be  probably 
taken  from  the  pupillary  margin. 

It  .should  be  small,  or  smaller,  at  any 
rate,  than  that  in  iridectomy  for  glaucoma. 

The  good  result  aiopears  after  a  while. 

Not  unfrequently  resultless  by  secondary 
iritis  and  occlusion  of  the  puiiil. 


We  see,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  glaucoma  the  portion  of  iris  to  be 
remoA'ed  must  be  taken  from  its  whole  width,  (jiiite  up  to  its  greater  circum- 
ference (Fig.  459),  so  that  the  preliminary  opening  made  into  the  anterior 
chamber  must  be  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction,  or  in  the  margin  of  the 
sclerotic  itself ;  not  in  the  cornea,  as  it  should  be  generally  in  the  formation  of 
artificial  pupil  by  excision.  For  glaucoma,  the  piece  of  iris  excised  must  be 
larger  than  is  usual  for  an  artificial  pupil ;  and,  that  the  gap  made  when  the 
iris  is  removed  may  be  hidden,  it  should  be  beneath  the  upper  lid,  just  where 
an  operation  for  artificial  pupil  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Tire  cliief  steps 
of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  those  described  already  for  operation  of  artificial 
ptipil.  But,  chloroform  having  been  given,  if  desired,  the  wire-speculum  and 
forceps  being  used,  to  keep  open  tlie  lids  and  to  steady  the  eye,  an  opening 
extending  to  one-fourth  of  tlie  circumference  .must  be  made  .in  the  sclerotico- 
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corneal  junction,  or  even  in  the  margin  of  the  sclerotic,  at  the  upper  part. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  iiis  is  removed  in  the  operation.  For  thi^  pur- 
pose, a  lance-shaped  Icnife  is  generally  thrust  into  and  across  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  incision  is  extended,  if  necessary,  as  the  knife  is  being 
removed ;  but  an  ordinary  (Sichel's)  extraction-knife  is  much  preferable.  It  cuts 
better,  requiring  less  thrusting  force,  and  with  it  the  wound  in  the  cornea  may 
be  made  less  obliquely  through  the  coats  of  the  eye,  nearer,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris,  which  we  want  to  reach  ;  and  the  point 
of  the  cutting  instrument  always  between  the  cornea  and  iris  may  be  kept 
quite  away  from  the  front  surface  of  the  leus,  instead  of  being,  as  when  the 
lance-knife  is  used,  necessarily  carried  straight  across  it.  In  glaucoma,  the 
anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow.  The  point  of  the  knife,  wliich  may  be  held 
in.  the  right  hand  for  either  eye  if  the  operator  be  not  ambidextrous,  is  in- 
troduced in  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  at  the  right  extremity  of  the  incision 
to  be  made,  and  carried  a  little  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  anterior  chamber ; 
and,  when  it  has  well  entered  this  chamber,  the  cutting  edge  is  directed  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  being  thrust  onwards  steadily,  with  a  firm  hand,  so  as 
not  too  quickly  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour,  is  made  to  cut,  aided  perhaps 
by  slight  sawing  movements  up  and  down,  rather  vertically  (not  by  making  a 
counter  puncture,  as  some  recommend)  as  far  along  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
cornea  or  sclerotic  as  the  length  of  the  incision  is  to  be  made,  at  least  one- 
sixth  of  the  circumference.  The  knife,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  is  then  brought  once 
more  with  its  point  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  make 
a  similar  square  extremity  of  the  incision,  to  the  end  at  which  it  was  begun.* 
Then,  as  in  the  excision-operation  for  artificial  pupil,  the  fine  curved  iiis- 
forceps  is  introduced,  and  the  toothed  points  opened  in  tlie  anterior  chamber 
(imless  the  iris  have  prolapsed,  with  the  flow  of  aqueous  humour,  when  the 
corneal  Avound  was  completed)  widely  enoiigh  to  seize  a  rather  large  portion  of 
the  iris.  This  is  then  drawn  fully  out,  and  is  first  cut  thi-ough  -nath  the  iiis- 
scissors  vertically  on  the  right  side  ;  then,  the  blades  of  the  scissors  being  held 
flat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  divided  along  its  ciliary  attachment,  close 
to  the  opening  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  lastly,  it  is  separated  altogether 
by  another  vertical  cut.  The  oiDeration  is  then  complete.  If  much  bleeding 
into  the  anterior  chamber  occur,  the  blood  must  be,  if  possible,  coaxed  out  in 
one  way  or  another,  before  it  has  formed  a  clot.  The  point  of  the  curette 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  on  its  posterior  lip,  may  do  this  ;  or  the  blood 
may  be  pressed  out  with  the  convex  back  surface  of  the  same  instrument,  by 
passing  it,  wet  with  tears  so  as  not  to  abrade  the  epithelium,  from  below  up- 
wards over  the  front  surface  of  the  cornea  ;  or,  by  gently  pressing  back  the  wire- 
speciiliim  upon  the  eye,  it  may  be  squeezed  out.  If  tliere  be  bleeding,  however, 
some  blood  will  probably  be  left,  and  cannot  be  removed.  The  ej'-e  is  tied  up 
with  some  lint,  wet  or  dry,  over  it,  and  a  bandage  is  applied  over  both  eyes. 

Dicujnosis  of  GlaiLcoma. — In  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  glaucoma,  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  word — the  sea-green  colour  in  question 
is  often  not  at  all  seen  in  the  reflected  light  from  beliind  the  pupil.  The  cliief 
diagnostic  signs  are  these  : — 1.  Tension  in  excess — varj'ing  from  the  least  degree 
T.  1,  to  a  stony  hardness,  T.  .3.  It  is  apj^reciated  by  the  two  forefingers,  used 
much  as  in  trying  elsewhere  to  discover  tlie  existence  of  deep-seated  pus,  the 
patient  looking  down  and  gently  closing  the  lids ;  or  the  amount  of  tension  may 
be  appreciated  by  tlie  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  touch,  by  jilacing  the  point  of  the 

*  This  method  of  malting  preliminary  corneal  incisions  in  profcronco  to  those  made  with  tlio  tlinist 
of  a  koratomo  or  the  couiitor-pnncturation  of  Von  Gritfo's  knife  (see  Catjiract.  pajro  .ill!!)  hx-s.  I  am 
glad  to  find,  boon  adoxjtod  on  principle  by  some  of  my  coUcagucs  since  the  hist  edition  of  this  work. 
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forefinger  on  the  ciliary  margin  of  tlie  patient's  lower  lid,  and  indenting  the 
globe  as  he  looks  up.   2.  Pain  in  and.around  the  eye,  which  is  often  intolerable, 
generally  inteimittent.    Rarely  does  a  case  of  painless  (non-inflammatory)  glau- 
coma occur.  3.  Halos  are  seen  around  the  light.  4.  Presbyopic  symptoms  are  j^re- 
sent.    5.  Tkeve  is  narrowing  of  the  Jield  of  vision.    6.  Theve  ave  obscurations.  7. 
The  appearance  of  the  eye  externally :  a.  Large  tortuous  vessels  are  seen  to  course 
over  the  sclerotic,  and  dip  into  it  in  the  ciliary  region  ;  b.  The  anterior  chamber 
is  shallow,  the  lens,  and  the  iris  with  it,  being,  by  pressure  from  behind, 
tlu-ust  forwards  in  approximation  to  the  back  surface  of  the  cornea  ;  c.  The 
pupil  is  large  and  iuactive  ;  d.  The  cornea  has  more  or  less  lost  sensibility, 
and  reflects  light  from  its  surface  imperfectly  ;  e.  The  lens  is  perhaps  cloudy 
(not  cataractous,  not  opaque  after  iridectomy.)    8.  Ophthalmoscopic  appearances. 
When  tJie  fundus  can  be  seen  (and  it  very  often  can  be,  though  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours  be  somewhat  obscured,  even  when  the  cornea  looks 
steamy  and  the  lens  cloudy),  the  excavation,  more  or  less,  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  optic  nerve-entrance,  and  tortuosity  and  congestion  and  pulsation  of  the 
retinal  veins  (and  arteries),  which  are  displaced  and  compressed  against  the 
white  margin  of  the  "  cup,"  and  some  little  ecchymoses  therefrom,  perhaps,  are 
the  marked  features.    These  signs  are  all  due  to  increased  intraocular  pressure, 
as  is  shown  directly  by  the  excessive  tension  (the  first  diagnostic  sign  given)  in 
consequence  of  the  contents  of  the  globe  being  more  than  is  normal. 

Glaucomatous  is  a  term  applied  to  symptoms  of  increased  intraocular  pres- 
sure (tension)  in  other  diseased  states  of  the  eye,  in  which  iridectomy  is  per- 
formed with  much  benefit  to  the  patient  :  hardness  of  the  globe  being  in  any 
such  cases  whatever,  the  indication  for  the  operation.  As  it  is  specially  im- 
portant to  recognise  glaucoma  in  its  first  stages,  we  must  not  look  for  the  corneal 
and  lenticular  changes,  or  much  "cupping"  of  the  optic  nerve  in  all  cases  of 
the  disease,  or  the  operation  will  have  been  deferred  long  after  it  should  have 
been  done.  Glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  elderly  or  of  old  people  of  impaired 
health.  The  earliest  syjuptoms  are,  to  the  patient,  perhaps,  intermittent 
obscurations,  halos,  and  more  or  less  wandering  pain  ;  and,  to  the  Surgeon,  in- 
creased tension,  some  congestion,  dilated  pupil,  shallow  anterior  chamber,  and, 
ophthabnoscopically,  some  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve-entrance  and  venous 
pulsation.  In  the  case  of  an  eye  blind  by  old  neglected  glaucoma,  iridectomy 
wiU  perhaps  relieve  pain  ;  but  probably  it  should  be  extirpated. 

The  benefits  of  iridectomy,  properly  performed,  and  sufficiently  early  in 
glaucoma,  are  patent ;  and  it  must  be  done,  when  the  opportunity  offers,  even 
when  the  time  most  favourable  for  its  performance  is  gone  by,  and  even  in  the 
chrome  cases,  in  which  the  results  are  always  least  advantageous.  Without 
operation,  glaucoma  certainly  ends  in  total  blindness.  It  is  probably,  in  the 
•tot  place,  choroiditis,  and  effusion  in  the  vitreous  space.  It  goes  on  by  pro- 
ducing such  stnictural  changes  m  all  the  tissues  of  the  globe,  that  total  dis- 
organisation is  the  result. 

Prolapse  of  the  Iris.— This  means  a  bulging  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcer 
•which  has  perforated  the  coats  of  the  eye,  or  through  a  wound  in  these  coats, 
either  made  accidentally,  or  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  surgical  operation.  It  is  often 
caused  by  the  first  gush  of  aqueous  humour  as  it  escapes  when  the  perforation 
18  complete,  and  remains  there  passively  until  it  is  either  pushed  back  into  its 
place  with  a  spatula  or  curette,  or  made  to  return  by  causing  contraction  or 
dUatation  of  the  pupil  by  instillation  of  a  solution  of  (atropine  or)  Calabar  bean 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  need.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  external 
opening  should  be  in  or  very  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 
camiot  occur  ;  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  corneal  margin,  the  position  in 
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•which  most  of  onr  internal  surgical  operations  are  commenced.  If  a  prolapse 
is  to  be  returned,  it  must  he  done  very  soon  after  it  has  occuiTed,  or  the  iris  will 
■prohably  have  become  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  external  opening,  fomiiug 
what  is  called  synechia  anterior,  or,  compressed  between  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
the  iris  will  have  at  least  become  strangulated.  In  iridectomy  operations,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  advantage  that  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  following  the  cuixeut  of  the 
aqueous  humour  should  take  place  ;  for  then  we  need  not  introduce  to  the 
anterior  cliamber  the  forceps  by  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  out. 

In  other  cases,  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  aqueons  or 
vitreous  humour  behind  it,  and  is  not  brought  about  in  any  sudden  or  impulsive 
manner ;  it  is  then  discovered  as  a  little  bag  of  a  dark  colour — whatever  may 
be  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris.  If,  being  recent,  we  hope  to  return  the  pro- 
lapsed iris  intact.  Calabar  bean  and  a  strong  light  may  be  tried  ;  and  the  return 
may  be  aided,  if  the  prolapsed  iris  be  distended  by  the  aqueous  humour,  by 
gently  pressing  it  back  with  the  end  of  a  spatula,  by  pimcturing  the  most  pro- 
minent part  with  a  needle  and  relieving  the  distension,  or  by  closing  the  lids 
and  making  some  pressure  upon  them  and  rubbing  them  gently  with  the  finger. 
The  iris  bulging  may  be  already  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  external  opening 
and  cannot  be  returned  ;  yet  it  may  increase  by  the  opening  becoming  larger 
or  by  an  increase  of  pressure  from  behind,  and  this  we  must  guard  against 
by  artificially  contracting  or  dilating  the  pupil,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  con- 
tinued pressure  of  a  pad  of  wool  and  a  bandage,  or,  if  the  prominence  be  much, 
by" puncturing  it,  or,  supposing  it  to  have  become  firmly  adherent,  by  snipping 
it  ofl"  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors. 

In  the  old  operation  of  extraction  of  cataract  by  a  semicircular  flap,  the  iris, 
which  is  to  be  left  intact,  often  prolapses,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  this  operation.  It  occurs  eitherat  the  time  of  theoperation,the  vitreous  humour, 
after  the  lens  is  gone,  causing  it  to  bulge  forwards  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  ; 
or  the  iris  is  found,  after  some  days,  to  be  involved  in  the  weak  and  slowly  pro- 
gressing cicatrisation  of  the  same.  In  the  former  case  it  should  be  smoothly 
■and  gently  pressed  back  into  its  place  with  the  flat  side  of  the  spatula  held  hori- 
zontally, and  then,  all  pressure  being  taken  ofi"  the  globe,  the  lids  are  to  be  closed 
and  so  the  lips  of  the  wound  kept  together.  When  the  prolapse  is  discovered 
some  days  after  the  operation  has  been  done,  of  course  it  cannot  be  returned  ; 
pressure  may  then  be  employed,  or,  if  the  prolapse  be  considerable,  it  may  be 
punctm-ed  or  incised,  or,  better  still,  the  prominence,  if  suflicient,  be  cut  ofl". 

Synechia  :  Coreltsis. — Anterior  Synechia,  or  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  only  takes  place  when  the  two  have  been  brought  together  for  a  time 
by  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  generally  by  perforating  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  (see  Prolapse  above,  and  Iriddesis, p.  355.)  Posterior  Synechia,  or  adhesion 
of  the  iris  to  the  lens,  which  is  very  much  more  common,  results  from  iritis  ; 
and  these  adhesions,  once  formed,  are  seldom  detached,  as  in  any  case  they 
should  be  if  only  it  be  in  any  way  possible  :  f(jr,  if  not,  an  iritis  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  cured.  Posterior  synechice  may  be  numerous,  or  the  -whole  round  of 
the  pupillary  margin  may  be  bound  down  to  the  lens— total  posterior  .synechia 
or  exclusion  of  the  pupil :  if  this  be  so,  no  communication  exists  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aqueous  chambers,  the  circle  of  tlie  iris  projects  forwards 
around  the  central  depression  in  which  is  the  adherent  pupil,  and  presents  a 
very  characteristic  appearance  by  oblique  illumination.  It  is  important  also, 
for  it  is  an  urgent  call  for  an  immediate  operation  :  the  communication  between 
the  two  aqueous  chambers  must  be  re-established  by  an  iridectomy.  If  posterior 
synechia)  be  few,  or  even  numerous,  the  iritic  inflammation  having  sulisided,  a 
certain  amount  of  permanent  injury,  a  source  of  irritation,  and  a  liability  to 
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recuiTence  of  iritis,  thei-efore,  at  a.uy  indefinite  time,  are  left ;  but  the  darnace 
if  there  should  be  total  posterior  synechia,  tends  always  and  at  all  times, 
without  iniermission  or  hoioe  of  abatement,  to  aggravate  itself,  by  the  constant 
draggmg,  the  great  tension  that  is  kept  up,  by  the  accumulation  of  aqueous 
himiour  from  behind,  upon  the  iris  between  its  greater  and  lesser  circumferences, 
its  ciliary  and  pupillary  borders.  Occlusion  of  the  pupil  is  a  very  different 
case  :  it  is  when  the  pupil  is  filled  by  a  false  membrane  after  an  iritic  inflam- 
mation :  the  pupil  may  be,  and  is,  very  probably,  also  excluded,  but  if  it  be  only 
occluded,  it  may  not  be  bound  down  to  the  lens  at  all,  and  the  aqueous  humour 
may  pass  freely  from  the  posterior  into  the  anterior  aqueous  chamber  through 
the  occluded  pupil :  in  some  such  cases  I  have  opened  out  the  false  membrane 
and  made  a  central  pupil,  without  at  aU  interfering  mth  the  iris.  {Ophthalmic 
Hospital  Reim-ts,  Vol.  11.,  page  311.) 

If  iris-adhesions  be  few  in  number,  three  or  four  perhaps,  and  these  be  not 
wide,  if  the  iritis  have  occurred  but  once,  at  least  two  or  three  months  previously, 
and  the  iris  seem,  other\vise  healthy,  able  and  ready  to  dilate,  as  much  as  could 
be  expected,  considering  the  adhesions,  imder  the  influence  of  atropine,  and  the 
latter  remedy  have  been  fairly  tried  (a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  placed  in  the 
eye  three  or  four  tunes  a  day  for  a  week)  and  have  failed,  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  detachmg  them  mth  a  spatula-hook  passed  between  the  iris  and  the  lens 
{Op.  cit.,  p.  309).  There  is  no  fear  of  wounding  the  lens.  But,  now,  unless  cir- 
cumstances be  altogether  favourable,  according  to  the  above  data,  I  am  afraid 
of  hghtmg  up  a  fresh  iritis  and  of  getting  re-adhesions  al'ter  the  detachment  has 
been  done.  The  results  of  Corelysis,  as  I  have  called  it,  are  altogether  en- 
couragmg  in  these  favourable  cases  :  the  patient,  not  old  in  years  or  in  general 
health,  his  iris  fully  dilated,  and  able  to  dilate,  but  for  a  few  tense  adhesions 
posteriorly  by  which  it  is  distorted.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  adhesions  are  either 
more  numerous  and  extensive,  or  they  have  been,  just  after  the  ii-itis,  detached 
by  the  proper  use  of  atropine :  if  this  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  accomplished, 
and  the  adhesions  be  numerous  or  extensive,  or  both,  the  question  of  an 
iridectomy  anses.  If  vision  (the  pupil)  be  much  obstructed,  together  with  the 
lact  of  the  adhesions,  an  iridectomy,  by  way  of  artificial  pupil,  must  be  done. 
Without  mucli  impairment  of  vision,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  iritis  should 
become  recurrent,  an  iridectomy,  larger  and  upwards,  is  required  for  the  purpose 
01  arresting  the  recurrences  (see  Iridectomy).  If  the  pupil  be  somewhat  blocked, 
besides  the  synechias,  and  there  be  recurrent  iritis,  still  it  is  iridectomy.  The 
two  reasons  for  iridectomy  coexist,  and  probably  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a 
rather  large  mdectomy  down  and  inwards ;  or  a  large  iridectomy  may  be  made 
in  the  usual  upward  direction,  and,  subsequently  a  small  iridectomy,  by  way 
oi  artificial  pupil,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

CATARACT. 

Until  witiiin  a  very  few  years,  it  was  considered  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine, m  any  case  of  cataract,  what  operation  sliould  and  would  be  done.  One 
was  a  case  for  extraction  (V,y  a  large  flap,  as  it  is  now  called),  anotiier  as  cer- 
tainly would  be  removed  by  needle-operation,  and  a  third  by  linear  extraction 
aa  It  WJ18  called.  Now  every  ophthalmic  Surgeon  is  in  search  of  some  improved 
method  wliich  shall  diminish  tlie  number  of  his  unfavourable  results  •  and 
everytliing  is  changed  for  the  better,  or  it  may  be  ibr  the  worse.  It  is  rather  a 
liold  tiling,  as  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  to  do  an  extraction  as  it  is  used 
to  be  done,  making  a  semicircular  section  of  the  cornea,  &c..  This  state  of  un 
certainty  makes  it  also  very  much  more  difficult  to  say  what  operation  is  meant 
by  name,  or  to  venture  to  recommend  any  particular  operation  in  any  case  ' 
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Forms  of  Cataract.— Cataract  is  most  common  in  old  or  elderly  persons,  and 
in  them  it  is  of  the  kind  called  Hard  Cataract.  In  younger  persons,  and  especially 
in  children,  cataracts  are  comparatively  so/i.  The  Senile  Cataracts  are  generally 
striated  ;  the  streaks  being  very  evident  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  less  seen  as  the  whole  lens  becomes  opaque :  the  lenses  are  generally  a  little 
amber-coloured,  especially  in  the  nucleus.  The  other  cataracts  are  comparatively 
little  or  very  indistinctly  striated,  and  of  a  nulky  colour.  Striae  in  the  lens  are 
almost  invariably  found  to  radiate  from  an  opaque  central  spot  to  the  circiim- 
ference  (Fig.  461),  or  to  project  towards  the  centre  from  various  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  lens  (Fig.  460).  In  fact  the  striae,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  lens-fibres,  of  which  some  only  have  become  opaque,  always  diverge  from 
or  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  lens.  In  hard  cataracts  the  cortical  parts,  as  in 
the  normal  leus,  are  always  comparatively  soft,  sometimes  very  soft,  with  a  hard 
nucleus  only ;  but  these  are  cases  of  secondary  degeneration,  by  which,  even  the 
nucleus  may  at  last  become  dissolved.  In  rare  cases,  an  indefinite  central  haze, 
without  any  pattern,  indicates  the  beginniag  of  cataract.  But  there  are  not  un- 
frequent  cases  of  haziness  of  the  lens,  as  a  senile  change,  or  from  intraocular 
pressure  (see  "  Glaucoma  "),  which  must  not  be  called  cataract,  for  it  is  some- 
times found  together  with  good  vision,  and  the  haziness  may  disappear,  or  it  may 
never  go  on  to  a  complete  or  real  opacity  of  the  lens.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the 
beginning  of  cataractous  changes.  This  is  an  important  distinction ;  and  no 
doubtful  case  must  be  said  to  be  one  of  cataract,  unless,  by  examination  -nath 
the  ophthalmoscope,  by  the  direct  or  oblique  methods  of  illumination,  striae 
or  some  certain  opacities  be  seen  in  the  lens,  or  such  a  degree  of  central  haze 
in  the  same  situation  as  to  obscure  the  image  of  the  fundus,  when,  by  dii-ect 
illumination  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  bright  light  is  thrown  into  the. eye. 
If  any  less  definite  rule  'be  adopted,  it  wiU  lead  to  innumerable  misunder- 
standings and  false  anticipations.  When  an  eye,  in  which  striae  exist  in  the 
lens,  the  rest  of  it  remaining  transparent,  is  examined  by  dii-ect  illumination, 
the  pupU,  of  course,  having  been  first  of  aU  dilated  with  atropine,  the  mirror 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  only  being  required,  the  several  streaks  appear  black, 
in  front  of  the  light  behind  them  of  the  brightly  Ht-up  fimdus  of  the  eye 
(Fig.  460) ;  whereas,  when  a  commencing  cataract  is  examined  with  a  side  light, 
and  the  ophthalmoscope  lens  only  used  (oblique  illumination),  the  striae  appear 


whitish  against  the  dark  pupil ;  for  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  front  surface 
of  opaciuc  parts  of  the  still  partly  transparent  lens  (Fig.  461).  Thus,  by  these 
two  methods,  we  have,  in  doubt  ful  cases,  a  means  of  checking  our  diagiio-si-s. 
The  cases  of  luui>/  central  commencing  opacity  of  the  lens,  which  are  to  be 


Fif,'.  460.— Comruenciug  Cataract :  Opaque 
streaks  converging  from  the  margin: 
the  darker  striaj  are  in  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  lens. 


Fig.  4G1.— Commencing  Cataract :  Opal'io 
streaks  diverging  from  the  centre.  The 
lens-nueleus  is  altogether  obscured. 
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caUed  cataract,  have  been  defined  already.  Of  course,  in  case  of  a  patternless 
non-striated  opacity  of  the  lens,  far  advanced,  the  whole  lens  so  evenly  opaque 
that  no  part  of  it  allows  an  inspection  of  the  fundus,  there  need  be  no  question 
of  the  e-xistence  of  cataract.  That  the  opacity  is  not  in  the  cornea,  or  in  any 
part  behmd  the  lens,  is  found  at  once  by  observing  the  apparent  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts,  when,  in  a  good  light  (oblique  iUumination)  the 
observer  moves  his  head  from  side  to  side,  whilst  the  patient  keeps  his  eyes 
fixed  on  some  other  object.  That  it  is  no  opacity  in  the  pupil,  is  known  by 
the  iise  of  atropme,  which  must  of  course  always  be  used  beforehand  for  the 
diagnosis  of  cataract,  in  doubtful  cases,  and  which  will  not  regularly  dilate  the 
pyl  If  this  be  not  free.  Of  course  there  may  be  obstructed  pupil  and  cataract 
behmd  it ;  but  then  we  cannot  certainly  make  out  the  latter.  Or  if  there  have 
been  iritic  effusion  and  adhesions  now  freed,  there  will  be  evidence  of  old  iritis 
Or,  If  the  opacity  be  in  the  vitreous  space,  it  will  be  evidently  so  far  behind 
the  level  of  the  pupil  as  to  show  its  situation  by  oblique  illumination 

Any  woimd  of  he  lens,  unless  it  be  a  slight  clean  cut  or  puncture,  and  not 
very  deep  is  followed  by  opacity  of  the  whole  lens.  The  suigical  treatment  of 
senile  or  hard  cataract,  of  soft  cataract,  and  of  traumatic  cases,  is  very  unlike 
m  many  respects.  In  the  latter  only  is  there  urgent  need  of  any  operat  on 
being  done.    Wounds  of  the  eye  (and  lens),  as  of  oWr  parts,  when  they  have 

olTronir  '7     1'  *°  '-'"^  '^'^^  ^  P^^^°-'  -  2 

oia  people.    Hence  traumatic  cataracts  generally  resemble  the  more  the  soft 

ca^racts,  so  called,  in  being  soft  and  whitish.   In  older  persons,  when  the  opaSy 

foUows  a  wound  of  the  lens,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  hard  nucleus  ^\t  be 

no  altogether  hard.    The  wounded  lens  becomes  opaque,  swells  up  onsVder- 

a^^y  except  the  nucleus  in  old  people,  and  in  young  ^ople  very  LpicUy  by 

the  call  for  surgical  interference.    The  swelling  of  the  whole  lens  and  the 
gapmg  wound  of  the  lens-capsule,  by  which"  an  irregul     pro  ri^on  of 
ud  n.b  tS  wholly^swol  J,  press  upon 

S  I  '^'"'^  cihary  processes  in  their  movements,  and  set  im 

m ti  and  deeper-seated  infiammation,  which  will  not,  of  course,  subsL  until 

n  r  r: "  "Tr^'  '^^-r?-*-  «f  i-s;aiso,  wnick  mit^ci 

ever        1  '^''Z'""'.  ^'^'^  '-^"y  ^^ound  of  the 

^nust  be  includeJ   n  '         'T"''""'"''^^  "^'^  tremulous), 

accidenta  T  -^^taracts.    It  is  in  traumatic  case 

nu  t  be  ;  T     1  --^io"-"-tte,  or  tie  spoon 

iroveL!  ^  ?  "^''"^       '^"^  cataractous  lens  matter 

removed  as  can  be  without  much  interference. 

bPo^n n'^  5''*"'°'  '''"'^  P'''"^'  °"^y  ^^'^  ^^''^''•^^'^         of  the  lens  have 

oeen  called  Capsular.    Anterior  Oapmlar  Cataract  shows  of  course  the  shape  of 

CwI7c'Z'"^  'tV  "  and  just  behmd  the  pupil.  InPo.Lw 

v%l  ^.""^'Z  \  ^'""'^  <^""'»^encinS.  the  stria)  appear  concave  and  rather 
yellow,  not  white,  because  tlicy  are  seen  through  tlie  thickness  of  a  lens  which 
oy  age,  18  yellowish,  as  are  aU  old  lenses,  cataractous  or  not  •  and  some  nf  fl,n,  ' 
without  being  catnractous,  have  yet  a  slight  haze  in  them  neve  tl"  e  not  ' 
mmencement  of  cataract.  Secondary  cataracts,  consequent  upon  sot  iS  L: 
01  he  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  are  seen  commencing  in  the  centre  nf  n 
postenor  surface  of  the  lens.  Capsular  cataracts  are  nnl  v.  I  ^^^'^ 
Where  the  opacity  first  appears  iJi  the  coS  ll^'r    commencing  cataracts, 
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General  Kemarks  on  Operation.  — If  cataract  begin  as  a  stellate  cen- 
tral patch  in  the  lens  (Fig.  461),  of  course  vision  is  at  once  much  interfered 
with,  and  is  probably  benefited  by  the  use  of  atropine  from  time  to  time  ; 
whereas,  in  both  these  respects  the  reverse  is  true,  if  the  stria?  project  only 
towards  the  centre  from  the  circumference  of  the  lens  (Fig.  460).    In  any  case, 
even  tlie  most  complete,  of  cataract,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  cannot  be  seen  by  the  Surgeon,  the  patient  can  always, 
if  the  case  be  uncomplicated,  see  a  bright  light  very  well,  the  other  eye  being 
covered,  and  can  at  once  equally  tell  the  absence  of  it  when  the  hand  is  before 
it.    The  "  field  of  vision,"  also,  within  which  the  patient  can  see  the  light,  is 
not  reduced  in  size.    The  patient  has  not  the  hopeless  look  of  blindness  of  an 
amaurotic  patient ;  he  seems  to  look  for  the  light  and  to  enjoy  even  such 
vision,  of  light  only,  as  he  has  left  to  him.    So  it  is  also  in  any  case  of  non- 
nervous  blindness,  in  leucoma,  &c.    Also,  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  cataract 
to  be  operated  on,  one  expects  to  find  a  pupil  ready  to  dUate  well  or  to 
contract,  a  good-sized  anterior  chamber,— in  fact,  an  apparently  healthy  eye  but 
for  the  cataract ;  no  increase  or  decrease  of  tension  of  the  globe  ;  no  history  of 
former  pain,  and  so  on.    Arcus  senilis  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  operation. 
Cataract,  imless  it  be  traumatic,  in  which  case  the  history  is  our  guide,  and  the 
lens  becomes  cloudy  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  is,  of  course,  comparatively  of  slow 
formation,  very  slow  indeed  in  the  senile  forms  ;  but  blindness  or  partial 
blindness  in  one  eye  from  cataract,  or  indeed  from  any  other  cause,  without 
pain  or  redness,  is  not  unfreqiiently  discovered  suddenly  and  by  chance,  by 
the  patient  accidentally  closing  the  other  eye,  with  which  he  has  been 
seeing,  so  that  the  history  given  us  may  require  a  complete  mental  refutation, 
lest  we  be  led  to  fear  any  imfavourable  complication  not  existing  in  the  ease. 

An  incompletely  opaque  lens  must  not  be  operated  on  for  its  extraction  if  the 
operation  can  be  deferred  or  avoided  :  but  it  cannot  be  in  some  cases  of  so- 
caUed  congenital  cataract,  in  which  the  lens  opacity  is  central  and  so  large  as 
to  need  the  loss  of  the  whole  lens  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Iriddesis),  or  m 
cases  in  which  very  slowly  progressing  senile  cataract  has  produced  so  con- 
siderable a  central  opacity  in  the  lens  of  both  eyes  of  a  patient,  as,  without 
rendering  the  lens  of  either  completely  cataractous,  to  have  made  the  patient 
practicaUy  blind.    Then  either  one  may  use  the  needle  once  or  twice  before- 
hand, and,  the  whole  lens  having  consequently  become  opaque,  it  may  be 
regularly  extracted  ;  or  the  risk  and  danger  of  extracting  immature  cataracts 
must  be  borne.    (I  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  extraction  of  cata- 
ract in  its  capsule.)    For  portions  of  transparent  cortical  lens-matter  are  sticky, 
and  adhere  to  the  portions  of  lens-capsule  remaining  in  the  eye  after  an  extrac- 
tion-operation, and  to  other  parts  ;  besides,  if  they  were  not  thus  diihcult  to 
remove,  and  did  not  require  much  interference  for  their  removal,  they  are  tnms- 
parent  at  the  time,  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  removed.    The  prebminaiy 
needle-operations  are  not  very  satisfactory  in  practice:  for  the  central,  very 
slowly  progressing  cataracts,  equal  in  each  eye,  of  old  people,  needle-operations 
are  in  themselves  rather  dangerous  (see  p.  374),  and  they  take  much  time  whilst 
one  is  striving  to  hasten  the  end;  for  two  needle-operations  or  ^  J^^'^'^S 
extraction-operation  cannot  be  done  at  short  intervals  safely,  and  a  senile 
cataract  very  slowly  becomes  opaque,  even  when  the  capsule  is  ope°^<i'  "^^^ 
an  iritis  is  never  improbable.    The  congenital  forms  occur  m  younger,  j  eriuips 
very  young  patients  ;  and,  very  often,  a  needle-operation  having  been  done  n 
order  to  the  maturation  for  extraction  of  one  of  these  cataracts,  it  will  bp 
found  better  to  complete  the  operation  by  repeated  use  of  ^l^e  "eeclle  onij  . 
'    If  one  eye  be  cataractous,  the  other  still  retaining  more  or  less  uselul  usion, 
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the  catai-act  may  be  operated  on,  if  complete  and  otherwise  fit  for  operation  : 
but  it  cannot  be  right  to  nrge  the  operation  which  may  well  be  deferred,  and 
need  not  now  be  done.  If  the  seeing  eye  shoAv  a  commencing  cataract,  a 
patient  will,  not  nnfreqiiently,  desire  the  removal  of  the  complete  cataract, 
so  as  to  have  prospectively  the  vise  of  the  then  practically  blind  eye  when 
the  other  fails  him.  If  the  seeing  eye  do  not  shoAV  any  commencement  of 
cataract  in  it,  the  history  and  examination  of  the  case  require  more  parti-- 
cular  attention  in  order  to  its  diagnosis— that  it  be  not  traumatic,  or,  if  it 
be,  at  least  that  vision,  independently  of  the  cataract,  be  good.  Perhaps 
operation  may  be  ad\asable.  I  have  sometimes,  for  cosmetic  reasons,  extracted 
a  cataract  in  a-  blind  (amaurotic)  but  otherwise,  externally,  healthy-looking 
eye.  Even  with  the  densest  or  darkest  coloured  cataract  the  patient  has,  in  an 
imcomplicated  case,  a  good  perception  of  light  and  field  of  vision.  If  there- 
should  be  cataracts  in  both  eyes  equally  advanced,  both  fit  for  extraction,  I 
prefer  to  do  one  fii-st  and  the  other  a  few  months  afterwards  ;  but  I  would  not 
refuse  to  extract  both  at  once  if  good  and  special  reasons  were  given  for  my 
doing  so.    I  have  known  both  eyes  to  be  lost  after  a  double  extraction. 

The  object  of  the  operations  for  cataract  is  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens 
from  the  axis  of  vision.  Subsequently  to  the  operation,  instead  of  the 
natural  lens,  an  equivalent  glass  lens  is  placed  lefore  the  eye— for  near  objects 
about  24,  and  for  distant  objects  about  3^  inches  fociis.  The  points  to  be 
observed  are,  either  the  getting  rid  of  the  cataract  very  gradually  by  natural 
process  of  absorption,  when,  in  young  persons,  the  capsule  being  lacerated,  and 
the  lens  woimded,  by  operation  from  time  to  time,  this  can  be  accomplished ; 
or,  otherwise,  the  more  rapid  removal  of  the  cataract,  the  opaque  lens-matter, 
by  laceration  first,  and  then  evacuating  by  as  small  an  opening  as  possible  in 
the  cornea  ;  or,  thirdly,  by  extraction  of  the  whole  at  once  by  a  sufficiently  large 
opening.  After  the  operation,  we  have  merely,  as  a  general  idea,  to  let  nothing, 
by  any  movements  brought  about  directly  or  indirectly,  hinder  the  healing 
of  the  external  wound,  or  interrupt  the  complete  rest  and  seclusion  necessary 
for  the  recovery,  without  inflammation,  of  the  various  internal  structures  that 
have  been  disturbed. 

Before  any  cataract-operation,  belladonna  or  atropine  drops  may  be  well 
used,  although,  if  the  aqueous  humour  be  let  out,  the  ii-is  will  contract  at  once. 
At  any  rate  the  application  keeps  the  pupil  dilated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  so  that  one  can  see  well  tlie  cataract ;  it  shows  also  that  the  pupil 
w/i  dilate,  and  how  much  it  will  dilate,  and  it  inclines  the  pupil  to  dilatation 
cluring  the  operation  and  subsequently.  I  do  not  think  that  the  iris  is  ever 
brought  any  more  in  the  way  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  used  in 
opening  the  cornea,  by  its  expansion,  as  is  asserted. 

In  any  operation  for  cataract,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  urge  the  vitreous 
humour  to  escape,  nor  inadvertently  to  rupture  the  posterior  lens-capsule,  nor 
to  bruise  the  iris  or  cornea  ;  and  not  to  leave  any  lens-matter  or  clot  of  blood, 
not  only  in  the  former  sitiiation  of  the  lens,  if,  without  much  interference^ 
they  can  be  thence  removed,  but  also  in  the  lips  of  the  corneal  opening,  where 
they  will  interfere  with  the  healing  process. 

Formerly,  when  the  only  method  of  extraction  of  senile  cataract  was  by  a 
nap  involving  a  section  of  one  half  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  very  many 
precautionary  rules  were  to  be  enforced  that  are  now  of  little  or  no  importance 
Then  cataracts  were  only  extracted  in  the  spring  time— the  time  we  now  only 
consider  to  be  best.  Then,  if  a  patient  were  intractable,  the  prognosis  was  verv 
unfavourable,  if  the  operation  were  done  at  all.  Now,  the  administration  of 
chloroiorm  during  the  operation,  and  perhaps  of  chloral  8ubse<iucntly  have 
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almost  set  aside  this  objection.  The  great  extent  of  the  surgical  -wound  in  the 
cornea,  tlien  deemed  indispensable,  was  naturally  an  evil  prognostication  it 
the  patient  were  feeble,  lest  the  section  should  never  heal,  or  the  cornea  die 
of  malnutrition  ;  or,  if  the  patient  had  an  habitual  cough,  it  was  ominous  of 
vitreous  escape  through  so  large  an  opening,  or  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  at  least, 
in  the  same  way.  Iris-adhesions,  always  unfavourable,  when  no  iridectomy 
was  done,  were  a  fatal  objection  to  an  extraction.  Our  patients  now-a-days 
have  great  advantages  at  least  in  the  improved  methods  of  extraction.  But  no 
result  of  any  surgical  operation  is  so  beautiful  as  a  successful  extraction  by  the 
old  semicircular  flap  ;  and,  all  things  being  favourable,  the  patient  completely 
auBBsthetised,  it  may  still  be  done  in  some  few  cases. 

Hard  or  senile  catai-acts  are  extracted  wholly  and  at  once  by  one  of  the 
three  following  methods. 

Extraction  by  Elap-Opbration. — The  old  operation  of  extraction  by  a 
semi-circular  flap  is  thus  done.  The  patient  is  lying  on  his  back  on  a  high 
couch  with  his  feet  to  the  window  ;  the  Surgeon  standing  behind  him,  having 
cautioned  the  patient  against  any  irregular  movement  on  his  part,  puts  his 
forefinger  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  patient's  iipper  lid,  using  his  left  hand 
for  the  right  eye  of  the  patient,  and  vice  versa,  raises  it,  and  holds  it  securely 
against  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  middle  finger  is  put  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  on  the  nasal  side,  to  keep  it  from  rolling  inwards.  An  a<;sistant 
has  charge  of  the  lower  lid,  Mdiich  he  depresses  and  holds  securely  against  the 
edge  of  the  orbit  without  any  pressure  on  the  globe  itself.  The  Surgeon,  with 
the  extraction-knife,  held  like  a  pen  in  his  other  hand,  again  cautions  the  patient, 
tells  him  to  look  towards  his  feet,  and,  resting  the  hand  with  the  fourth  finger 
on  his  cheek,  enters  the  point  of  the  triangular  knife  (Sichel's)  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  cornea,  near  its  margin  ;  then,  not  allowing  the  eye  to  be  roUed  in,  he 
thrusts  the  knife  rather  quickly  across  the  anterior  chamber  in  front  of  the  iris, 
and  penetrates,  from  within,  the  cornea  at  the  inner  side,  making  the  counter- 
puncture  just  opposite  to  and  symmetrical  with  the  first ;  so  that  the  upper  half 
of  the  cornea  is  in  front  of  the  knife  or  before  its  cutting  edge.  The  knife  is 
now  only  thrust  onwards  as  far  as  it  can  be,  until  the  flap  is  completed  :  but 
this,  very  probably,  cannot  be  done  but  in  drawing  the  knife  back  again  a  little, 
or  by  little  to-and-fro  movements.  Until  the  section  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
knife  has  passed  in  front  of  the  whole  iris,  it  must  not  be  at  all  retracted  ;  or  the 
aqueous  humour  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  iris  falls  in  front  of  the  cutting 
edge.  The  lids  are  now  freed,  and  the  patient  told  to  keep  them  gently  shut. 
After  a  short  rest  the  lids  are  held  open,  but  they  need  not  be  again  so  firmly 
fixed  as  before  ;  the  patient  is  then  told  again  to  look  down,  the  convex  back 
of  the  pricker,  held  horizontally,  is  inserted  between  the  edges  of  the  corneal 
wound,  carried  down  to  the  pupillary  area,  and  turned  with  its  point  against 
the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Then,  by  a  few  light  scratches,  this  is  freely  lacerated 
and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  with  its  back  turned  upwards,  so  that  its  point 
may  not  be  caught  in  the  iris  or  cornea.  The  eye  is  again  closed  for  a  minute, 
and  when  again  opened,  it  is  by  the  operator  only,  who  raises  the  upper  lid  as 
before,  but  without  much  pressure  against  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  then  he 
places  the  convex  back  of  the  curette  horizontally  on  the  skin  of  the  lower  M 
near  its  margin.  With  this  he  makes  intermittent  light  pressure  on  the  globe 
just  below  the  ciliary  region,  and  synchronous  counter-pressure  with  the  point 
of  the  forefinger,  which  is  holding  the  upper  lid  at  its  margin  against  the  ciliary 
region  just  above  the  corneal  wound.  This  requires  much  tact  and  attention. 
If  the  globe  be  compressed  too  far  back,  the  lens  will  escape  violently,  and  not 
improbably  with  some  of  the  vitreous  humour.    If  it  be  compressed  too  iar  m 
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front,  the  lens  may  te  dislocated,  but  not  out  of  the  eye  ;  it  may  Ml  back  into 
the  vitreous  space  and  be  lost.    If  all  go  well,  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  is  seen 
to  come  forwards  through  the  pupil  which  it  dilates,  and  then  rides  over  it 
and  presents  itself  in  the  corneal  wound.    The  pressure  should  be  kept  up  or 
mcreased,  until  little  by  little  the  lens  has  advanced  so  far  that  at  least 
more  than  half  is  Avithout  the  wound.     Tlien,  the  pressure  exerted  bein- 
htt  eand  equal,  the  lens,  if  it  remain  in  the  wound,  may  be  rolled  out  sideways 
with  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  hand  which  steadies  the  upper  lid. 
This  is  better  than  increasing  the  pressure  up  to  the  final  evacuation  of  the 
lens,  as  vitreous  humour  may  follow  it,  and  better  than  omitting  altogether  the 
pressure  exerted  or  much  of  the  softer  cortical  parts  of  the  lens  are  likely  to  be 
detaclied  and  left  m  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Any 
such  are  m  the  next  place  removed  with  the  curette,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
much  interference.    If  the  iris  be  t^ow  inclined  to  prolapse,  it  may  be  pressed 
gently  back  .vith  the  small  spatula,  made  for  the  purpose,  held  horizontally. 
Ihe  instruments,  Imife,  pricker,  &c.,  are  all  held  horizontally;  so  that  if  the 
eye,  111  controlled  by  the  patient  or  Surgeon,  should,  in  any  stage,  roll  up- 
wards, as  It  has  a  tendency  to  do,  the  instrument  in  hand  may  not  pass  down- 
wards into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  but  be  forced  out  of  it  by  this  move- 
ment.   The  iris  now  being  in  position,  the  pupil  clear,  and  nothing  being  left 
between  the  edges  of  the  corneal  wound  or  within  the  palpebral  aperture,  the 
Ids  are  gently  closed,  a  smooth  oblong  piece  of  linen  rag,  with  a  slit  in  it  for 
the  nose,  is  placed  over  both  eyes,  then  a  little  wool  is  put  in  the  orbits  over 
Tdav  r  T  '^^^  T^^^  P'''*i«^t  ^«  l^ept      l^ed  for 

theToora  Kttle  "'^^  ''''''       "P  ^^^^  ^^"^ 

is  ™  ^  TRACTioi.-lNSTRUMENT.-In  this  Operation  chloroform 

ye  Ire  used  %7VP''"^"°'i*°  ^''^  ''''  Ms,  and  forceps  to  hold  the 

cSeal  iT  1  ^  ^Wer  part  of  the  sclerotico- 

l^lfd  T:V^  7^^^^  '"^'^^  ^^g^*  -hat  is  preferable, 

ItcTheilu/t  l'"'''?""^"^*^'  ''''  "-"h*  '""'^'^'^y  «f  the  incision 
L  cu  s  n  st  *°  T      r       P'^'  holding  it  almost  vertically, 

M    He  I  P^'^^'P^  °"^-^°"^'th  of  the  circumference,  to  the 

and  nofso  '  '^^^^^^'f?^^  -"^-^omy,  larger  than  for  artificial'  pupil, 

th  irs-cail    n^n  ''''      ^^'T''''-  the  pricker  he  lacerate 

«poonrbetvve  n  the  1       f  T"'  °^      traction-instrument  (Critchett's 

and^^rthe  capsule'  rath     '^T''  T"'"''^"^'  *°       "^P^^  *he  lens 

curve  of  the  hi-nZ  '  11!  Posteriorly  ;  and,  remembering  anatomically  the 
itself   He  tW  u  ^P^"^*^' l^-«es  it  along  the  curve  just  behind  the  lens 

is  comini  w  b  if  ^  ^  I ''''  f  f  °'  ''''  '^P""^' -^t'^hing  that  the  lens 
s  coming  with  t,  he  begins  to  withdraw  the  instrument  and  the  lens  together 

pe  HpTa  mV^^^  -f  '^^r^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^'^P-^^'  it  he  introlc  d 
it  mv  bt  f    Tul"  '        ''1!"°"        ^"'^^  to  pass  between  the  two, 

It  nay  be  passed  all  the  way  without  difficulty.  If  the  lens  is  bein-^  pushed 
l^efore  the  point  of  the  spoon,  instead  of  the  latter  passin.  behind  it  it  w  1  S 
seen  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  being  pui^oseV  watcS  to 

inrther  backwards,  and  not  of  course  pusli  on  the  instrument  so  a.  tn  r^iL  i 

^hat  IS  left  does  not  become  compres.sed  between  the  spoon  and  the  po.TI 
the  removal  of  the  lens  ;  and  the  conieal  opening  must  bo T  l       .V  ' 
;nucli  dragging  is  required.    The  main  bodrof 'the  c  tamlJ?^^^^^ 
extracted,  the  concavity  of  the  posterior  capsl,  in 
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forwards  Ijy  the  vitreous  body  Leliiml  it,  and  so,  if  any  fragments  of  opaque 
lens  be  on  it,  they  are  presented  forwards  in  the  pupil,  and  a  spoon  may  be  em- 
ployed once  or  twice  for  their  removal.  No  blcod-clot,  nor  any  lens-matter,  nor, 
of  course,  the  edges  of  the  iridectoraised  iris,  must  be  left  in  the  corneal  wound. 

Extraction  by  Von  Grafe's  Method.— Since  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  four  years  ago,  this  operation  has  grown  immensely  in  favour  with 
ophthalmic  Surgeons,  and  almost  all  senile  cataracts  are  now  e.\tracted  in  this 
-way  ;  or,  at  least,  this  operation  la  the  grand  foundation  on  which  individual 
operators  ha  ve  built  their  modifications  in  details  according  to  their  own  incli- 
nations.   Fii-st  of  all,  we  may  observe  that  the  idea  seems  to  be  based  on  two 
principal  facts  :  1st.  That,  to  extract  a  cataract,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  so 
large  an  opening  as  a  half  section  of  the  cornea,  as  in  the  old  flap-operation— 
which,  indeed,  became  clear  to  us  some  years  ago,  when  the  traction-instru- 
ments were  invented  ;  and  2nd.  That  it  is  equally  unnecessary  as  a  rule,  even 
with  the  smaller  opening,  and  very  undesii-able  on  all  accounts  if  its  use  can 
be  avoided,  to  introduce  any  traction-instrument  withm  the  eye,  as  is  done  m 
the  operation  last  described.  (If  Von  Grafe  used  any  such  aid  in  any  case,  it  was 
a  small  bhmt  hook  instead  of  a  spoon.)  The  incision  is  made  with  a  knife  like  a 
sharp-pointed  tenotoniy-knife,  by  puncture  and  counter-puncture,  of  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  the  circle  of  the  sclerotico-comeal  junction.    Attached  to  the  corneal 
flap  is  left  a  flap  of  conjunctiva  to  cover  the  incision.    An  iridectomy  is  made, 
and  of  course,  the  lens-capsule  is  lacerated  in  the  nsual  manner.    To  evacuate 
the 'lens,  the  back  of  the  curette  is  pressed  against  the  sclerotic  margm  of  the 
incision,  and  the  necessary  counter-pressure  below  is  made  with  the  fixing 
forceps    The  cortical  lens-matter  generally  remains  to  be  removed,  after  the 
nucleus  has  come  out  or  has  been  removed  by  the  hook  placed  under  and 
around  it.    Von  Grafe  says  that  the  advantages  are  the  following  :-lst,  the 
incision  is  linear  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  co-aptation  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound  is  more  perfect  than  is  the  case  after  a  flap  incision,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  gaping  of  the  wound,  permitting  loss  of  vitreous  humour  after  the 
performance  of  the  operation  :  2nd,  it  is  peripheral,  passmg  chiefly  througU  a 
vascular  texture,  in  which  the  healing  process  occurs  more  rapidly  than  in  a 
non-vascular  tissue  :  3rd,  the  incision  may  be  viewed  as  subconjunctival, 
being  covered  by  a  flap  of  conjunctiva  :  4th,  a  portion  of  iris  is  removed,  and 
thus  no  prolapse  of  iris  can  occur,  and  the  tendency  to  iritic  inflammation  is 
diminished  :  5th,  in  most  cases  no  instrument  is  introduced  to  assist  the 
evolution  of  the  lens,  and,  when  such  is  necessary,  a  hook  merely  is  employed  ; 
and  6th,  the  after-treatment  is  of  short  duration. 

Now  probably  no  extraction  by  Von  Grafe's  method  is  ever  done  in  all  i  s 
stages,  exactly  as  Von  Grafe  used  to  do  it,  and  no  operator  is  free  from  aU 
prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  particular  modifications,  which  indeed  to  hm 
only,  it  may  be,  are  advantages  in  operating  ;  but  some  few  practical  remarks 
as  to  my  ol  experience  of  this  now  established  method  of  performing  th 
most  important  of  the  capital  operations  in  eye  surgery  may  be 
mipil  is  under  the  influence  of  atropine.    The  ana3sthetic  preferred  may  be 
n  s  y  Sven  ;  and,  the  patient  being  well  under  its  influence,  a  spnng 
pecul  i^^  (Fig.  4.53,a)  is  introduced  between  the  lids,  and  the  eye  itself 
teadied  by  grasping  a  considerable  fold  of  conjunctiva  at  some  disUnce 
tlow  L  low"er  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  the  toothed  ^o^^^^'^' 
For  either  eye  to  be  operated  on,  I  stand,  as  usual,  l^-^^^^^V^^'^^, 
patient  lying  on  the  couch,  and  ^-^^^       ^--PS  genera  ly  in  niy 
Lcause,  in  my  way  of  making  the  coi-neal  section,  the  ^'"^^  f"'"  ^^'r^^  '^^^ 
be  as  conveniently  held  in  the  nght  hand.    I  prefer  a  S.chels  knife,  as  m 
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iriclectoiny  (p.  358),  in  the  present  operation ;  not  that  there  is  anything  to  he 
feared  in  wounding  tlie  lens,  or  that  it  cuts  Letter  tlian  Von  Griife's,  but  because 
with  it  a  section  of  the  cornea  can  be  made  less  obliquely  in  all  its  extent  thaji 
by  punctiu-e  and  counter-puncture,  which,  in  iridectomy  for  glaucoma,  is  also  an 
advantage ;  and  especially  because,  %nth  so  small  a  section  of  the  cornea  as  is  now 
made,  the  counter-puncture  extremity  of  the  section,  when  a  counter-puncture 
is  effected,  mafes  so  small  an  opening  in  the  anterior  chamber  as  compared  with 
its  size  externally,  and  this  is  a  deception,  for  of  course  its  least  dimensions  are 
only  practically  available  in  the  evacuation  of  a  lens.    The  point  of  the  knife 
being  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  the  cornea  is  transfixed  at  its 
upper  margin  at  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the  intended  incision  ;  the  point  of 
the  knife  is  then  carried  on  between  the  cornea  and  ii'is  along  the  upper  circum- 
ference of  the  anterior  chamber.    No  counter-puncture  is  made,  but  the  knife 
IS  quickly  brought  into  a  more  vertical  position,  and  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
quickly,  by  little  to-and-fro  movements,  the  section  is  continued  as  far  as  need 
be  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  intended  opening.    That  this  extremity  may 
be  square  Hke  the  other,  and  not  at  all  oblique,  the  knife  should  be  either 
drawn  out  at  the  end  of  the  section,  held  quite  verticaUy ;  or,  the  kuile  being 
held  horizontally,  the  edge  is  brought  upwards  and  forwards,  and  its  point  ia 
made  so  to  cut  its  way  out  suddenly  at  one  stroke.  The  corneal  opening  should 
be  as  large  as  one-thiixl  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea ;  it  had  much  better 
be  unnecessarUy  large,  than  a  little  too  small  in  any  case ;  it  is  easily  extended  at 
either  end,  if  it  should  seem  to  be  necessary,  by  re-introduction  of  the  point  of 
the  kniie  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  cutting  right  or  left.    No  conjunc- 
tival flap  is  left  to  cover  the  woimd  :  it  is  doubtful  if,  when  it  has  been  left 
the  corneal  wound  heals  any  the  better.    A  considerable  iridectomy  is  as 
usual  made  (p.  358),  and  the  lens-capsule  opened  (p.  366).    To  evacuate  the 
lens,  the  back  of  the  curette,  held  horizontally,  is  now  pressed  on  the  globe 
between  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  point  below  it,  at  which  the 
globe  IS  held  with  the  fixing  forceps.    By  moderate  pressure  backwards, 
gradually  increasing,  and  by  a  succession  of  little  sliding  movements  fi-oni  below 
upwards,  never  reaching  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  the  upper  margin  of  the  lens 
will  begin  to  protrude  at  the  corneal  opening,  and  dilate  it :  as  soon  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly advancing  out  of  the  eye,  the  sliding  movements  must  be  discontinued, 
ana  tlie  simple,  very  gradually  increasing  backward,  and  upward  pressui-e  alone 
IS  to  be  kept  up  on  the  eye  or  the  lens  ;  its  largest  part  not  having  passed  the 
opemng,  may  recede  as  well  as  advance  alternately  with  each  up  and  down 
nKJVeineut  of  the  curette,  and  the  extraction  might  never  be  completed.  This 
steady  backward  pressure  is  to  be  kept  up  patiently  until  the  largest  part  of 
tlie  lens  is  certainly  (luite  outside  the  corneal  opening,  when  the  whole  body 
01  the  lens  will  probably  fuU  aside  out  of  the  way,  or  it  may  be  pushed  aside, 
only  not  witli  tlie  curette,  for  the  pressure  must  not  be  altogether  intermitted. 
At  least  we  are  no  more  concerned  about  it,  and  have  only  now  to  care  for  the 
complete  removal  of  aU  the  softer  cortical  lens-matter  left  behind  in  the  an- 
terior chamber.    The  curette  is  continuously  pressing  on  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  globe,  and  now  again  the  sliding  movements  upwanls  may  be  reconi- 
inenced,  still  not  reacliiug  forwards  bcyoiid  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  ; 
hy  this  the  vitreous  body  advances  still  more,  and  the  lower  ])art  of  the  iris' 
and  cornea  are  brought  into  contact  with  it  first,  and  soon,  the  pressure  and 
upwards  sliding  movements  being  continued,  the  lower  margin  of  tlie  pupil  is 
seen  to  be  quite  clear  and  black.  The  curette  may  now  be  slid  a  Htlie  up  on  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  cornea;  the  opaque  soft  lens-matter  will  then  rise  higher 
and  80  gimlually,  as  it  is  seen  to  advance,  and  the  clear  pupillary  snace  to 
vol,,  n.  L      J   i.  ^ 
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become  larger  ami  larger,  tlie  curette  pursues  it  until  it  is  just  all  outside 
the  corneal  opening.  At  this  stage,  of  course,  the  slightest  continuance  of 
pressure  would  leatl  to  an  escape  of  vitreous  humour.  If  the  curette  he  at  any 
time  slid  upwards  too  soon,  so  as  to  get  in  advance  of  some  of  the  soft  lens- 
matter,  the  tendency  is  to  push  it  hack  from  the  corneal  outlet,  and  it  will 
prohaLly  never  he  made  to  escape,  or  vitreous  humour  Avill  he  lost.  No  frag- 
ments of  lens-matter  must  he  left  in  the  corneal  wound  or  between  the  lids. 
A  drop  of  atropine  may  he  placed  between  the  lids.  A  piece  of  fine  linen 
(about  6X3  inches),  is  placed  over  loth  eyes,  a  little  pad  of  fine  wool  is  placed 
in  each  orbital  space,  and  over  this  is  fitted  a  Liebreich's  bandage  of  elastic 
knitted  cotton,  and  tied  comfortably  tight. 

Sichel's  moderately  pointed  knife  cuts  through  the  cornea  better  than  the 
very  obtuse  keratome,  or  the  very  acute  Von  Grafe's  extraction-knife ;  and  in  the 
way  it  is  recommended  to  be  used,  the  inner  and  outer  openings  of  the  cornea 
may  be  made  of  the  same  size,  square  at  both  extremities,  less  obliquely 
through  the  coats,  and  the  pupillary  area  is  never  transgressed.  The  incision 
may  be  less  easily  done,  and  less  rapidly  than  is  a  single  movement  straight 
forward  with  a  cutting  instrument ;  but,  for  the  curved  incision,  a  previous 
determination  of  the  line  to  be  followed  and  a  firm  free  hand  only  are  needed. 

Escape  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  the  most  important  mishap  in  a  cataract 
extraction  operation  that  is  likely  to  occur.  It  is  not  that  the  loss  of  any 
small  portion  of  vitreous  humour  is  in  itself  very  prejudicial,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  a  very  small  portion  only  does  escape  :  if  a  little  escape,  it  is 
probably  followed  by  more  ;  and  the  quantity  is  hardly  recognised  at  the  time. 
If  vitreous  humour  be  lost  in  the  operation,  it  influences  the  ultimate  result 
unfavourably ;  the  eye  is  so  much  the  less  safe  as  an  organ  of  ^^sion  hereafter, 
though,  the  proximate  result  of  the  operation  is  successful.  In  the  serous 
fluid  occupying  the  place  of  the  aqueous  chambers  and  of  the  lens  and  the 
vitreous  humour  that  is  lost,  the  iris  falls  back  out  of  its  place,  leaving  a  very 
deep  anterior  chamber,  as  it  were,  and  has  also  probablj''  got  adhesions  posteriorly 
to  some  new  false  membranes.  And  all  synechiae  are,  as  I  have  said,  in  any  case, 
incompatible  with  a  pi'ospect  of  safety  for  the  future  result.  But  if  Adtreous 
humour  escape  in  any  cataract  operation  lefore  the  lens,  or  that  portion  of  the 
cataract  which  it  was  intended  to  evacuate  by  the  operation,  the  operation  is 
seriously  marred ;  for  if  then  the  lens-matter  be  removed — and,  the  vitreous  body 
having  got  precedence,  it  very  likely  cannot  be, — more  and  more  of  the  vitre- 
ous humour  is  allowed  to  escape  by  necessity.  Even  if  the  major  part  of  the  lens 
be  after  all  removed,  the  prolapsed  vitreous  body  will  retain  some  considerable 
fragments  and  press  them  aside  against  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  so  very 
likely  mechanically  set  up  inflammation.  The  Surgeon  is  bound  to  be  alert  in 
detecting  the  least  tendency  to  or  beginning  of  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  body :  the 
opaque  lens-matter,  instead  of  advancing,  perhaps  recedes  a  little,  and  soon  a 
small  transparent  bead  appears  in  the  corneal  opening.  This  opening  very 
likely  is  too  small,  and  needs  enlarging ;  but  after  this,  when  the  vitreous  humour 
has  shown  itself  once  in  the  wound,  still  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  the 
evacuation  of  the  cataract  by  pressure  ;  a  sharp  hook  for  a  hard  cataract,  or  a 
spoon  or  the  suction-curette  for  soft  lens-matter,  may  be  used.  Sometimes 
vitreous  humour  will  escape  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  after  the  lens  has 
been  removed ;  this  is  insomuch  less  serious ;  but  at  all  events,  if  vitreous  humour 
have  escaped  before  tlie  lids  are  closed  and  bandaged,  the  escaping  vitreous  body 
should  be  divided  across  close  to  the  corneal  opening  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  then 
the  wire  speculum  is  raised  a  little  from  off  the  suri'ace  of  the  globe  to  remove 
its  weight,  and  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  orbiculaiis  upon  it ;  and  then,  this 
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mnscle  being  at  the  time  tolerably  jjassive,  the  specnluni  is  removed  and  the 
eye  quietly  closed.  In  the  old  seiuicirculai"  flap-extraction  operation,  vitreous 
hiiinour  \va3,  perliaps,  more  frequently  lost  than  it  is  in  Von  Griife's  operation  ; 
but  then,  in  the  latter  operation,  it  is  more  likely  to  anticipate  the  evacuation 
of  the  lens. 

If  the  lens,  as  a  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  have  fallen  down  into  the 
vitreous  chamber,  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  transfix  it  with  a  long  needle  or 
sharp  hook,  and  remove  it ;  but,  lost  to  sight — and  the  ophthalmoscope  cannot, 
in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  be  employed— it  can  seldom  be  reached. 
Sometimes  after  a  blow,  a  lens,  perhaps  already  cataractous,  becomes  separated 
from  its  attachments,  and,  in  its  capsule,  dislocated  into  the  anterior  chamber 
or  the  vitreous  space.  In  the  former  situation  especially  it  must  be  removed  at 
once  (because  of  the  mechanical  irritation  and  consequent  inflammation  of  iris 
and  ciliary  processes  to  be  anticipated),  by  a  suSiciently  large  opening  in  the 
cornea,  made  with  the  point  of  a  cataract-lmife— care  being  taken  meanwhile 
not  to  press  the  lens  back  again  through  the  pupil :  if  this  be  avoided,  it  will 
in  all  probability  readily  enough  escape  when  the  incision  is  completed.  I 
have  seen  a  lens  half-dislocated  through  the  pupil,  and  held  by  the  sphincter 
iridis.    The  iritis  set  up  in  this  case  was,  of  course,  very  acute.     A  lens, 
dislocated  into  the  vitreous  space,  if  quite  separated  and  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  this  space,  would  be  probably  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  even  although 
it  were  transparent,  and  had  not  yet  become  cataractous.     It  must  be  brought 
forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  removed  by  use  of  a  long  needle  or  a 
sharp  hook,  inti-oduced  through  the  sclerotic  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to 
secure  it,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  this,  especially  if  the  lens 
be  stdl  transparent.  If  the  blow  have  burst  the  globe,  the  lens  wiU  be  found  in 
some  cases  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  external  to  the  globe.    The  rupture  of  the 
•globe  is  probably  in  or  just  behind  the  ciliary  region;  and  the  lens  is  lying 
beyond  it,  further  from  the  cornea.    It  is  seen  as  a  rounded  semi-transparent 
pronunence,  probably  wncZer  the  iq^perlid  and  far  back,  and  it  is  easily  removed 
opening  the  conjunctiva  underneath  which  it  is  lying.    Sometimes  a  lens  or 
cataract  is  half-dislocated  into  the  vitreous  chamber,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  held 
still  partly  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  as  by  a  hinge,  and,  fixed  here,  it  can 
move  to  and  fro  ;  it  also,  of  course,  must  be  at  once  removed.    Indeed,  a  lens, 
cataractous  or  not,  dislocated,  ■  or  half-dislocated  in  any  direction,  is  to  be 
removed— if  it  can  be  done ;  for  the  lens,  if  transparent,  is  not  in  position  to  be 
of  use,  and  beside  this,  in  all  probability  it  must  soon  become  opaque. 

Needle-Operation.— This  is  the  method  to  be  preferred  for  soft  cataract 
at  any  age,  so  that  we  have  only  to  determine  which  is  a  soft  cataract.  It  is 
not  often  found  but  as  "  congenital "  cataract,  or  in  traumatic  cases  in  young 
persons.  Diabetic  cataracts  are  soft.  If  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  person  have 
soft  cataract,  it  is  as  in  infants  and  young  persons  bluish-white,  rather  uniform 
in  colour  ;  it  has  no  hard  nucleus ;  and,  especially,  it  is  not  at  all  amber- 
coloured.  If,  in  any  cataract  case,  a  needle-operation  be  necessary,  it  should  be 
done  without  much  delay.  The  earlier  in  life,  and  the  sooner  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cataract,  the  more  quickly  it  will  be  absorbed  afterwards. 
Infants,  unless  at  the  time  very  young  or  sickly,  should  be  operated  on ;  or  their 
eyes,  when  they  begin  to  observe  objects,  get  wandering  oscillatory  movements- 
as  a  confirmed  habit  in  after-life  ;  and  infants  particularly  well  bear  the  risks 
of  swollen  lenses.  Though  the  lenses  of  young  persons,  and  still  more  of  chil- 
dren swell  up  much  more,  and  more  rapidly  than  do  those  of  adults,  or  still 
more  of  old  people,  when  their  capsules  are  lacerated  accidentally  or  by  surgical 
operation,  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  in  them  seem  very  little  inclined  to 
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take  on  inflammatory  action  by  the  pressure  and  mechanical  iriitation  of  the, 
in  these  cases  very  soft,  swollen  lens-matter.    The  immediate  result  of  the  use 
of  the  needle  in  this  operation  is,  that  tlie  cataractous  lens  becomes  very 
much  increased  in  bulk  by  the  admission  of  the  aqueous  humour  within  its 
capsule. 

Oinration. — The  needles  used  should  be  very  fine,  and  should  not  let  tlie 
aqueous  humour  escape  beside  them.   The  pupil  is  to  be  dilated  with  atiopine, 
which  must  be  constantly  employed  in  these  cases  duiing  all  the  surgical  treat- 
ment.   An  aniEsthetic  is  sometimes  necessary.    A  stop-speculum  is  inseiled 
between  the  lids,  to  keep  them  apart ;  and  a  little  fold  of  conjunctiva  and  subcon- 
junctival tissues  is  to  be  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps  just  below  the  cornea,  or 
opposite  to  the  point  at  which  the  neetUe  is  to  be  introduced,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, to  steady  the  eye.  The  needle,  held  in  the  other  hand,  is  made  to  enter 
the  anterior  chamber  through  the  cornea,  at  some  part  near  the  margin,  wher- 
ever it  may  seem  best,  probably  at  the  upper  and  outer  part ;  it  must  not  be 
passed  very  obliquely  through  the  coats  of  the  cornea,  or  in  its  use  they  will 
be  much  twisted.  The  point  of  the  needle,  having  passed  the  pupillary  margin, 
is  then  carried  on  down  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which 
is  nearer  to  the  cornea,  according  to  the  youth  of  the  patient,  and  made  to 
enter  its  substance  a  little  way,  and  the  capsule  is  torn  open  by  moving  the 
needle-point  in  various  directions  to  and  fro.     If  the  operation  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  a  very  young  patient,  the  lens  is  so  soft  that  it  is  very  readily 
broken  up  by  the  to-and-fro  movements,  and  by  rotation  of  the  needle  (drilling), 
bat  it  soon  afterwards  swells  up  very  much,  and  therefore  but  little  should  be 
done.     If  the  needle  be  passed  far  into  the  substance  of  the  lens  towards  the 
nucleus,  it  will,  unless  the  patient  be  very  young,  become  fixed  in  the  denser 
substance,  and  the  lens  will  move  about  as  a  whole  on  the  needle,  and  may 
become  dislocated.     If  the  patient  be  older,  or  have  been  before  operated  on, 
one  needle  will  not,  perhaps,  freely  lacerate  the  tough  anterior  capsule,  and 
two  may  be  requii-ed.    The  fijdng  forceps  must  then  be  entrusted  to  an  assist- 
ant ;  or,  one  needle  being  entered  some  distance  in  the  anterior  chamber,  it 
may  be  used,  the  patient  being  then  quiet,  for  an  instant,  as  a  fixing  point, 
holding  the  eye  forwards,  imtil  the  needle  in  the  other  hand  has  been  also 
entered,  and  then  the  eye  is  perfectly  under  command.    If  one  needle  onl}'  be 
required  to  be  used,  it  is  better  to  use  neither  speculum  nor  forceps,  but  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  (Fig.  455)  instead  of  both,  unless  the  eye  be  small 
and  deep  in  the  orbit.     If  two  needles  are  to  be  used,  the  speculum  must  be 
employed,  and  then,  choosing  an  opportunity  when  the  eye  is  still,  one  needle, 
and  then  quickly  that  in  the  other  hand,  is  introduced  ;  and  the  operation  is 
completed  with  the  two  needles,  opening  out  the  lens,  whilst  at  the  same  tiuie 
they  keep  the  eye  steady. 

The  needle-operation  is  always  the  best  for  infantile  cataract.  So,  in  child- 
hood, if  one  of  these  so-called  congenital  cataracts  have  been  left  so  long  for 
operation,  it  should  be  broken  up  with  the  needle  for  its  nltinrate  gradual 
removal  by  the  natural  process  of  absorption.  Children  and  young  adull- 
hardly  ever  have  any  other  kind  of  cataract  than  the  congenital,  unless  it  be 
the  result  of  some  wound  or  mechanical  injury  of  the  lens  :  then  also,  if 
the  lens  have  become  opaque,  unless  already  the  lens-capsule  be  sufliciently 
lacerated,  the  needle  must  be  employed  at  once,  and  again  and  again  whenever 
it  may  seem  to  be  necessary  to  expedite  and  complete  the  process  ol  removal, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  abiorji- 
tion  proceeds  ;  and  this  will  be  more  or  less,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  patient.    Though  the  anterior  chamber  is  so  small  and  tlie  iris  so  close 
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upon  the  lens,  in  infancy,  still  it  seems  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared.  In  no 
juvenile  cataract  will  it  ever  be  necessary  to  make  a  large  opening  and  remove 
the  lens  as  a  whole. 

If  the  lens,  wounded  either  accidentally,  or  by  the  surgical  operation,  swell 
much,  or,  whatever  swelling  occurs,  should  there  be  any  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes,  more  at  least  than  a  very  slight  red- 
ness in  the  ciliary  region  and  no  marked  tension,  which  may  be  disregarded, 
(and  this  is  more  likely  the  older  the  patient  may  be,)  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  arrested  ;  the  lens-matter,  or  some  of  it,  must  for  both  reasons  be 
removed  at  once  by  use  of  the  broad  needle  and  suction-curette,  and  if  among 
the  diffluent  lens-matter  and  aqueous  humour  be  found  a  solid  nuclear  portion 
of  the  lens  remaining,  the  corneal  opening  should  be  enlarged  with  a  knife  for 
its  removal  with  a  scoop,  if  without  one  it  will  not  escape.    Of  course,  unless  it 
follow  an  accidental  wound,  the  lens  should  not  be  so  much  exposed  by  so 
extensive  a  laceration  of  its  capsule  as  to  admit  of  so  much  swelling  that  in- 
flammation follows  ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  calculated  beforehand.  In 
first  operating  in  any  case  on  an  eye  by  the  needle-operation,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  infants  and  very  young  children,  it  is  well  not  to  make  more  than  a  small 
opening  in  the  lens-capsule,  for  fear  of  this  mechanical  irritation  and  after  in- 
flammation ;  also,  I  woxild  not  extensively  at  first  break  np  the  lens  within 
this  opening,  or  the  consequent  swelling  may  open  out  the  whole  lens,  though 
the  opening  made  in  the  capsule,  by  the  needle,  was  not  latge.     Within"  a 
Aveek,  even  in  the  older  patients,  in  any  case,  I  think,  the  greatest  amount  of 
swellmg  consequent  on  needle-operation  wUl  be  reached.    After  that,  so  long 
as  the  bulging  lens-matter  shows  in  the  wound  it  may  be  left— the  piipil  being 
merely  kept  dilated  constantly  with  atropine  drops  or  belladonna  lotion,  whilst 
absorption  is  going  on. 

In  a  few  weeks,  more  or  less,  the  lens-matter,  which  was  bulging,  no  longer 
protrudes  ;  the  surface  is  perhaps  rather  flattened,  and  the  situation  of  the 
openmg  made  m  the  lens-capsule  is  somewhat  excavated.    The  needle  then 
should  be  used  again  ;  and  at  the  second  or  at  least  the  third  time  of  usin"  it 
■after  sufficient  intervals,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  remaining  lens-matter  swellinc^ 
enough  to  bring  about  any  inflammation,  and  it  is  much  more  unlikelv  now 
that  a  fragment  of  lens  should  be  detached  and  so  set  up  inflammation.  Hence 
the  needle  may  be  used  in  the  latter  operations  more  and  more  freely  each 
time.  And  the  needle  must  be  employed  whenever  the  bulging  out  lens-matter 
no  longer  protrudes,  and  the  wound  in  the  lens-capsule  seems  to  be  a  little 
excavated  ;  for,  if  the  repetition  be  long  deferred,  the  lens-capsule  in  front  may 
become  so  tough  that  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  it  will  be 
drawn  m  at  the  edges  of  the  surgical  wound,  enclosing  some  portions  of  white 
opaque  lens-matter  which,  if  not  in  tlie  centre  so  as  to  obstruct  vision  will 
show  when  the  pupil  is  large,  and  are  a  defect,  in  appearance,  in  the  good 
result  to  be  expected  from  timely  interference.  If  the  capsule  be  toughened",  the 
lens  will  pei'haps  move  about  on  the  end  of  the  needle  as  it  is  moved  about 
^md  the  lens-capsule  is  no  more  torn  open.    A  second  needle  must  then  be 
introduced  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cornea,  and  then  with  it  the  lens  may 
be  held  and  steadied  wliile  the  needle  in  the  other  hand  tears  open  in  various 
directions  the  capsule,  and  breaks  up  the  lens-substance  freely  ;  or,  if  it  be 
very  tough,  the  two  needles,  introduced  from  each  side  of  the'  cornea,  and 
meeting  at  the  same  aperture  in  the  lens-capsule,  may  have  their  points  separated 
so  as  to  make  a  large  rent  in  it.    The  posterior  capsule  is  througliout  to  be 
carefully  preserved  from  any  accidental  wound.    If  it  sliould  be  wounded 
whilst  the  lens  is  still  bulky  and  softened,  and  it  let  the  vitreous  body  come 
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forward  and  protrude  in  the  midst  of  the  lens-matter,  the  vitreous  Ijody  jiushes 
aside  the  fragments  of  broken  up  lens  against  the  iris  and  ciUaiy  processes, 
and  mechanically  sets  up  inflammation,  -which  commonly  ends  badly.  It  is 
very  difficult — if  not  impossible— to  remove  such  fragments  by  the  curette  or 
the  syringe,  without  injuring  the  vitreous  body,  which  lies  in  the  way  ;  it  will, 
liowever,  be  better  to  lose  some  vitreous  humour  than  to  leave  much  lens- 
jnatter  pressing  upon  the  iris,  &c.,  if  such  a  mishap  should  occur,  and  tlie 
fragments  can  be  removed.  In  the  final  stage,  however,  of  "solution"  or 
keratonyxis  (as  the  needle-operation  has  been  called),  very  little  of  the  lens 
being  left,  the  carefully  preserved  posterior  lens-capsule  has  not  unfrequently 
to  be  purposely  torn  open,  and  a  rent,  through  which  the  vitreous  body  pro- 
trudes, to  be  made  ;  for  small  opaque  fragments  often  remain  upon  this  capsule, 
after  most  of  the  lens-matter  has  been  removed  little  by  little ;  or  delicate 
grey  webs  and  streaks  and  puckerings  appear  in  or  upon  it,  visible,  perhaps, 
only  by  use  of  the  oblique  illumination,  and  yet  interfering  very  much  mth 
"good  vision.  There  are  now  no  fragments  of  lens  that  can  be  displaced  and 
excite  inflammation. 

In  old  people,  or  even  in  adivlts,  a  needle-operation  is  a  very  tedious  process. 
The  lens-matter,  though  swollen,  has  irregular  hard  margins,  and  -snll  very 
likely  set  up  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes,  &c.  A  detached 
fragment  of  the  hard  senile  cataract  left  after  an  extraction  will  be  very  likely 
to  do  the  same ;  and  elderly  people,  in  any  inflammation  of  the  eye,  are  always 
more  likely  from  their  age  to  get  a  glaucomatous  complication  of  the  disease. 
But  if  a  young  adult  have  one  useful  eye,  a  cataract  in  the  other  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  repeated  use  of  the  needle,  doing  each  time  very  little  with  it ;  and 
the  process,  tedious  as  it  is,  is  safe  from  the  greater  risks  of  extraction  ;  and  the 
inconvenience  of  the  delay,  in  such  a  case,  will  not  be  felt.  If  in  this  process 
of  soliition  there  should  in  any  case  appear  to  be  increased  tension  (T.  1.)  even 
though  the  pupil  be  fully  dilated  (atropine  of  course  beiug  used)  and  there 
be  no  ciliary  redness,  the  swollen  lens-matter  must  be  at  once  evacuated,  and 
perhaps  an  iridectomy  upwards  done  at  the  same  time. 

Suction-operation. — Fluid  cataracts  are  sometimes,  but  not  often,  found  ; 
the  whole  contents  of  the  lens-capsule  being  evacuated  into  the  anterior 
chamber  when  the  capsule  is  torn  open  with  a  needle.  They  occur,  perhaps, 
in  young  adults  for  whom  we  should  use  the  needle.  They  look  like  soft 
cataracts  ;  and  they  can  hardly  or  mifrequently  be  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary soft  cataracts,  besides  that  from  their  rarity  they  are  not  expected.  They 
appear  of  an  uniform  colour.  Somewhat  like  them  surgically  are  the  cataracts 
of  diabetic  patients,  though  these  latter  are  not  fluid,  only  very  soft ;  so  that, 
after  the  needle  has  been  used,  although  the  patient  be  middle  aged,  the 
whole  of  the  lens  Is  mixed  up  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  can  be,  and  indeed 
must  be,  removed  forthwith.  In  this  1  am  speaking  of  my  recent  experience, 
in  which  I  have  had  a  succession  of  cases  of  diabetic  cataract,  aU  alike,  and 
all  successfully  treated  by  suction,  at  one  operation,  as  described  below.  I 
do  not  say  that  all  diabetic  cataracts  must  be  like  those  to  which  I  refer  : 
they  were  of  a  bluish  milky  colour,  very  large,  apparently  pressing  forwards 
the  iris,  with  some  broad,  convergent,  indistinctly  glistening  striaj  anteriorly, 
rather  lighter  in  colour  than  the  body  of  the  lens  itself.  The  syringe  is  also 
available  in  the  cases  of  wounds  of  the  lens  in  children  or  young  adults,  in 
which,  soon  after  the  injury  (or  a  first  needle-operation),  in  a  week  or  there- 
abouts, the  whole  lens  is  much  swollen  altogether,  and  in  cases  where,  by  a 
fiubscquent  needle-operation,  it  has  been  completely  broken  up  and  has 
become  uniformly  swollen  and  diffluent.    In  the  youngest  patients,  it-  is  most 
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probaLle  tliat  the  natural  process  of  absorption  will  suffice  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  lens-nuitter  without  risk  of  inflammation.    If  it  should  he  altogether 
very  much  swollen,  even  if  there  be  no  dangerous  symptoms,  it  is  well  to  hasten 
the  cure  by  evacuating  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  soft  cataract.    Not  unfre- 
quently  the  wound  in  the  corneti,  through  which  the  lens  was  wounded,  will  be 
the  most  convenient  way  of  reaching  tlie  lens  ;  and  often,  when  a  soft  swoUen 
lens-mass  is  pressing  outwards  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  thin  weak  recent 
cicatrix  retaining  it  may  be  easily  traversed  with  the  end  of  the  suction-cm-ette, 
and  so  it  may  be  altogether  removed  without  any  cutting  instrument.  The  opera- 
tion is  a  very  admirable  one,  and,  if  practised  carefully  in  the  above-mentioned 
cases,  it  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  obtained.   Diffluent  lenses  used 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  curette  ;  a  sufficiently  large  opening  having  been  made 
with  a  broad  needle,  the  curette  was  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  a 
gush  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  lens-matter  took  place,  and  then,  by  various 
little  movements  to-and-fro,  a  little  more  of  the  lens-matter  was  made  to  flow 
along  the  groove  of  the  instrument.    Now,  in  such  a  case,  by  using  the  syrinc^e, 
with  the  end  like  that  of  a  curette,  but  made  tubular,  keeping  the  point  of  it  in 
the  posterior  aqueous  chamber,  and  the  orifice  being  forwards,  we  can,  without  any 
movements  endangering  the  ii-is,  such  out  the  whole  of  the  diffluent  lens-matter. 
The  corneal  opemng  is  made  with  a  broad  needle,  which  should  be  made  to  enter 
also  the  lens  and  lacerate  the  capsule,  if  necessary.    It  should  be  large  enou<^h 
easily  to  admit  the  suction-curette ;  and  the  point  of  this,  when  once  intro- 
duced, should  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  pupillary  area,  and  then  carried 
back  until  it  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  lens-capsule.    When  there  the  point 
should  not  be  moved  about,  or  it  may  draw  in  the  ii-is,  or  afterwards  the  cornea, 
with  the  lens-matter,  or  bruise  the  iris.    The  patient  being  recumbent,  and  the 
point  of  the  instrument  kept  weU  back  in  the  posterior  aqueous  chamber,  in 
the  hoUow  of  the  posterior  capsule,  all  the  diffluent  lens-matter  wiU  fall  towards 
the  orifice  and  be  drawn  in  succession  into  the  syringe.    If,  in  a  case  of  a  swoUen 
accidental  or  surgical  traumatic  cataract,  the  Surgeon  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
lens-substance  is  completely  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  humour,  after  a  lapse  of 
time  amply  sufficient  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  (the  older  the  patient, 
the  slower  is  the  cataract  in  becoming  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  humour),  it  will 
be  better  to  defer  the  use  of  the  syringe  until  some  evidence  of  irritation,  red- 
ness m  the  ciliary  region,  &c.,  shows  itself.   In  no  case  would  it  be  necessary  to 
wait  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  but,  if  the  lens-matter  be  imperfectly  dis- 
solved, some  fragments  clog  the  smaU  tube  of  the  syringe,  and  then  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  instrument  from  the  eye,  and  reverse  the  action  so  as 
to  force  out  the  fragment  causing  the  obstruction  in  the  tube  of  the  syringe. 
This  necessitates  the  introduction  and  reintroduction  and  various  movements  of 
the  syringe,  almost  as  much  as  used  to  be  required  with  the  old  curette  in  the 
anterior  chamber. 

The  suction-curette  is  invaluable,  especially  for  the  total  removal  of  the 
whole  lens  at  once,  without  any  previous  needle-operation  on  an  earlier  day  by 
a  very  small  opening  in  the  cornea,  in  diabetic  and  other  quite  exceptional 
cases  of  cataract ;  and  next  in  those  in  which  the  preliminary  operation  (or  an 
accidental  wounding  of  the  lens)  has,  after  a  little  while,  made  it  possible  and 
desirable  thus  to  remove  the  lens,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  ;  for,  with  the  suction-curette,  the  corneal  opening  need  be  only  very 
small,  and  the  parts  concerned  little  disturbed.  The  great  amount  of  swelling 
of  the  cataractous  lens-substance,  and  the  evenness  of  its  bluish-white  tint  are 
together  with  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  age  of  the  patient  considered'  the 
best  mdications  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  practicabiHty  of  a  suction-opera 
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lion  ;  but  if,  in  any  case,  the  operation  should  prove  to  be  impractical)le,  it  has 
no  -way  precluded  a  pubsequent  traction-operation  with  a  larger  opening  in  the 
cornea.  It  is  also,  in  different  cases,  sometimes  useful  in  other  operations  for 
cataract,  in  cases  where  tlie  old-fashioned  open  curette  would  ha^'e  Ijeen  used, 
so  as  to  employ  suction-power  instead  of  traction,  &c.  Whenever  a  cataract  has 
been  removed  by  flap-extraction  or  smaller  corneal  section,  and  soft  cortical 
matter  and  shreds  of  lens-capsule  remain,  less  injury  to  the  parts  is  probably 
done  by  use  of  the  suction-curette  than  by  the  old  curette  or  other  traction 
instrument ;  but  the  latter  must  be  iTsed  in  many  cases  when  the  cortical 
matter,  &c.,  is  not  very  soft,  and  the  suction-curette  becomes  clogged.  As  to 
the  shreds  of  lens-capsule  and  lens-matter  involved,  the  grooved  curette  cannot 
possibly  remove  them,  and  considerable  fragments  of  lens-matter  cannot  be 
remoA'ed  Avith  either  the  suction  or  the  grooved  curette  so  readily  as  ■with  a  scoop. 
The  grooved  ciirette  acted  best  when,  with  the  first  gush  of  aqueous  humour 
along  its  groove,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  let  pass  along  with  the  aqueous 
humour  as  much  as  possible  of  the  difHiient  lens.  Now,  with  the  suction- 
curette  there  is  no  voluntary  gush  along  the  tube  of  the  instrument  when  it  is 
introduced,  only  beside  it,  perhaps,  and  the  space  beside  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  let  pass  any  but  the  smallest  fragments  that  may  come  in  the  way ;  so,  not  to 
.lose  the  opportunity  given  by  the  natural  force  of  expulsion  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  fluid  contents,  we  must  begin  to  employ  the  suction-power  as 
soon  as  possible  after  we  have  entered  the  suction-curette  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  or  the  aqueous  humour  without  the  lens-matter  may  be  running  to 
waste. 

Secondary  Operations  for  Cataract. — Opaque  matters  on  the  capsule  of 
the  lens,  remaining  after  removal  of  cataract  by  any  one  of  the  various  fore- 
mentioned  methods,  very  often  necessitate  a  final  operation  ;  without  which, 
indeed,  the  promised  good  result  of  the  operation— for  there  has  been  no  iritis 
in  these  simple  cases — is  in  abeyance.  When  it  is  plain  that  this  little  opera- 
tion will  be  required,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  all  redness,  remaining  after 
■the  primary  and  major  operation,  has  disappeared  from  the  eye ;  for,  if  it  be  long 
deferred,  the  capsule  becomes  so  tough  that  it  cannot  be  torn  through  -^Aathout 
much  force,  or  the  iise  of  two  needles,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  a  rent  insuffi- 
ciently large  is  made  ;  and,  moreover,  the  force  used,  and  the  dragging  made 
on  the  parts  around,  may  light  up  an  inflammation  which  will  after  all  close 
.the  aperture  made  in  the  capsule.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that,  Avith  a  pupil 
widely  dilated,  one  cannot  see,  after  removal  of  the  lens,  some  opaque 
patches  and  streaks  left  upon  tlie  posterior  capsule  in  situ;  but  these  are  very 
often  only  found  in  the  margin,  and  there  chiefly  in  most  cases  where  they 
are  generally  distributed.  Others  consist  of  shrivelled-up  remains  of  the 
.anterior  lens-capsule,  and  of  traces  of  the  cataract  itself ;  and  yet,  although 
these  may  be  considerable,  if  they  have  been  drawn  away  towards  the  circum- 
ference with  the  retracted  capsule;  as  they  are  usually,  all  ways  behind  the  iris, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  atrofine,  they  will  require  no  needle-operation. 
If  the  central  parts  be  clear,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  obstruction  to  vision, 
and  the  patient  should  have  good  sight ;  but,  as  in  doubtful  commencing  cataract- 
cases,  we  have  two  methods  of  examination — the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  and, 
if  this  fail  to  show  us  any  opacity,  or  to  explain  otherwise  why  vision,  with 
proper  spectacles,  is  still  imperfect,  oblique  illuminfition,  by  which,  sometimes, 
such  a  puckering  of  the  posterior  capsule  is  detected  as  (without  any  opacity) 
to  require  an  opening  to  be  made  in  it  with  a  needle.  By  the  ordinary  needle- 
operation  ibr  these  secondaiy  cases,  Avhen  there  is  a  central  obstruction,  the 
opacities  are  but  tlirust  away  and  subsequently  left  to  be  drawn  aside  alto- 
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gctlier,  and  perinaTiently,  by  the  shrivelling  of  the  lacerated  capsnle,  leaving 
thus  the  central  part  free  and  nnohstrncted. 

The  eye  is  fixed  open  and  steadied  by  nse  of  the  wire  speculum  and 
toothed  forceps  ;  or,  if  one  needle  only  will  be  wanted  to  be  used,  the  operator 
may  employ  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  instead  of  both  (see  Fig.  455);  then  he 
passes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  through  some  marginal  part  of  the  cornea, 
wherever  it  may  be  most  convenient,  and  not  very  oblirpiely  through  the  coats, 
a  cataract-needle,  the  point  of  which  is  then  brought  down  towards  the  capsule, 
and  so  far  as  to  reach  some  way  across  it  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  at  which  it 
ha^  been  entered :  the  capsule  is  then  penetrated :  and,  without  jiassing  the  instru- 
ment any  further  into  the  eye.  the  point  is  carried  back,  and  towards  the  side  at 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  The  needle  should  traverse  imperceptibly  the 
capsule,  but  it  may  have  become  toiigh,  and  offer  some  resistance  ;  or,  in  an  old 
neglected  case,  although  it  may  be  perforated,  it  is  so  very  tough  and  elastic  that 
it  cannot  be  torn,  without  the  help  of  another  needle  entered  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cornea.  And  we  may  not  merely  regard  the  opening  that  is  to  be 
made  without  considering  the  force  used  :  the  operation  must  be  done  without 
any  dragging  upon  the  ciliary  processes  and  surrounding  parts,  or  iritis  or 
even  ophthalmitis  may  be  set  up  in  the  eye. 

Sometimes  after  cataract-operation,  a  fragment  of  opaque  lens-matter,  enve- 
loped in  capsule,  remains  in  the  pupil  :  as  it  is  a  deformity,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause it  obstructs  vision,  it  must  be  displaced  or  removed.    With  a  needle  it 
may  be  detached  at  the  parts  at  which  it  is  least  firmly  attached  in  the  circum- 
ference, and  then  it  may  be  pushed  aside,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  retracted  behind 
the  iris,  and  remain  out  of  sight,  and,  as  regards  the  patient,  offer  no  obstruc- 
tion to  vision  :  it  does  no  harm  and  may  be  left  there,  but,  if  it  remain  very 
loose,  sometimes  or  always  appearing  in  the  pupil,  and  interfering  with  vision, 
or  if  m  the  former  needle-operation  it  seem  to  be  but  slightly  connected  with 
the  surrounding  parts,  then  it  may  be  removed  with  iris  or  cannula  forceps, 
introduced  by  a  sufficient  opening  made  in  the  margin  of  the  cornea  with  a 
knife  or  a  broad  needle.    This  may  only  be  done  if  its  attachments  be  weak  ; 
if  they  be  strong,  perhaps  they  can  be  cut  through  first  of  all  with  iris  or 
cannula  scissors,  and  the  forceps  then  used.    With  iris-forceps  and  iris-scissors 
we  have  much  more  power  and  certainty  than  with  the  cannula  instruments  ; 
but  for  their  use  we  must,  of  course,  have  a  larger  corneal  opening.  Some- 
times, and  not  unfrequently,  an  opaque  band  or  two  are  found  behind  the  pupil, 
after  cataract-operation,  hi  the  level  of  the  posterior  capsule;  if  one  of  these  be 
m  the  way  of  vision,  it  may,  if  recent  and  not  thick,  and  if  it  cannot  be  broken 
through  with  a  single  needle,  be  twisted  and  broken  by  two  needles  introduced 
Irom  opposite  sides,  or  divided  with  scissors  :  then  it  will  retract  and  remain 
out  ot  sight.    The  twisting  operation  is  somewhat  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the 
dragging  it  may  cause  upon  the  ciliary  processes,  &c.    Experience  in  this  and 
in  other  eye-operations  only  wQl  inform  us  how  much  force  may  be  used  :  but 
it  the  eye  be  otherwise  useless,  some  operation  must  be  done  at  all  events  and 
I  think  m  such  cases  probably  it  is  best  boldly  to  make  a  quarter  section  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea  with  a  knife,  then  to  introduce  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  ii-is-scissor.s,  having  one  point  blunt  to  be  kept  next  the  coniea,  and 
the  other  sharp  to  be  thrust  within  the  pupil,  behind  the  band,  and  so  to 
divide  it  and  leave  it  in  two  parts.      The  cannula  instruments,  forceps 
and  scissors,  are  introduced  by  making  for  them,  with  a  Ijroad  needle,  a  pre- 
liminary opening  in  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  wherever  it  may  be  most 
convenient,  not  very  obliquely,  or  in  use  they  will  bruise  the  cornea,  and  only 
just  sufficiently  large  so  as  to  retain  as  much  as  possildc  of  the  aqueous  humour 
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and  as  large  a  space  in  the  anterior  clmmbcr  as  may  be  for  the  use  ol'  the 
instruments. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  I  haA'o  presumed  that  there  are  no  considerable  iritic 
adhesions,  certainly  not  any  occlusion  of  the  pupil ;  if  either  exist,  it  is  probably 
best  to  make  an  iridectomy  in  the  situation  best  adapted  for  an  aitificial  pupil, 
and  if  by  this,  behind  it,  some  remains  of  the  cataract  be  exposed,  to  incise  the 
membrane,  or  to  divide  it  with  scissors. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

If  an  eye  be  rendered  useless,  especially  if  it  be  in  consequence  of  some  former 
injury,  it  is  probably  best  to  remove  it ;  certainly  if  any  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion exist  in  the  other  eye,  or  if  it  be  unsightly,  or  if  there  be  any  foreign  body 
remaining  within  it,  or  if  the  patient  be  one  who  cannot  probably,  at  a  future 
time,  at  once  obtain  good  advice  when  sympathetic  irritation  may  have  arisen. 
In  the  latter  case,  that  of  the  labouring  man  or  of  the  needle-woman,  the  si" ht  of 
the  seeing  eye  wUl  be  secured  ;  and,  then,  even  if  the  patient  cannot  afford  an 
artificial  eye  for  the  future,  the  deformity  of  a  vacant  palpebral  aperture  is 
comparatively  of  very  little  importance.  But  if,  when  the  least  occasion  may 
arise,  the  patient  be  in  the  way  of  good  advice,  and  be  duly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  not  neglecting  any  trifling  and  transitory  pains  and  obscurations 
in  the  sound  eye,  and  the  one  lost  be  also  iu  appearance  an  eye,  it  may  be 
left.  In  some  cases,  that  are  not  urgent,  the  value  of  appearances  may  turn 
the  scale  ia  determining  whether  or  not  to  recommend  extirpation.  An  eye 
should  certainly  be  excised  if  it  be  blind  and  painful,  or,  if  sympathetically 
without  pain,  the  other  eye  be  threatened  in  the  least  degree.  The  operation  of 
excision  is  urgently  called  for,  in  cases  of  intraocular  morbid  growths,  as  soon  as 
detected  Math  the  ophthalmoscope  or  otherwise ;  when  a  foreign  body  is  known  to 
remain  within  the  eye,  and  cannot  be  extracted  from  it,  even  if  the  eye  be  not 
quite  blind,  or  but  very  little  painful  or  tender  at  the  time  ;  also  at  once,  in 
cases  of  suj)puration  of  the  eye  after  ophthalmitis,  or  of  hemorrhage  and  clot 
filling  the  eye,  at  the  time  when  an  operation  has  been  done.  A  lost,  blind  and 
painful  glaucomatous  eye,  or  a  glaucomatous  eye  that  is  blind  and  has  been  pain- 
ful, should  be  removed  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  useless,  and  the  pain  will  re- 
turn ;  or,  if  iridectomy  were  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  pain,  it  is  a 
blind  eye  at  all  events,  and  rather  unsightlj'.  The  23robability  of  much  pain  to 
be  experienced  in  a  disorganised  globe  would  decide  the  question  in  favoiu-  of 
the  operation.  And,  whenever  it  is  to  be  recommended,  it  must  be  strenuously 
urged ;  and,  if  it  be  not  adopted,  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  must  be 
plainly  made  to  rest  with  the  patient.  Sympathetic  irritation  in  a  blind  eye 
affecting  the  other  may  be  allayed  ;  but  the  sympathetic  inilammation,  following 
the  loss  of  an  eye  for  practical  purposes,  by  old  injmy  or  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation, is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  intractable  and  destructive  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  And  if  it  be  subdued,  it  will  recur  :  each  time  Avith  some 
more  impairment  of  vision  afterwards.  An  eye  totally  blind  wiU  never  see 
again.  And,  with  a  good  artificial  eye  adapted,  the  defonnity  of  the  extirpation 
will  not  be  much. 

In  this  jjlace  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  blindness  as  the 
word  is  used  by  ophthalmologists— a  want  of  perception  of  light— and  blindness 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  By  blindness  is  generally  meant  no 
more  than  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  want  of  useful  ^^sion,  but  real  blindness  of 
an  eye  is  only  to  be  diagnosed  in  some  such  way  as  the  following.  The  pahn  of 
the  Surgeon's  hand  is  closely  ajiplied  over  the  eye  not  in  question,  the  patient 
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being  placed  opposite  to  a  noiseless  gas-Lurner,  or  other  very  bright  light,  but 
not  so  near  that  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  appreciable ;  when  questioned  very  many 
times,  tlie  patient,  il"  blind,  cannot  rightly  tell  the  flame  from  the  absence  of  it, 
when  it  is  turned  down  so  low  that  no  actual  light  remains.  The  patients  have 
had  the  power  of  vision,  they  may  be  habitually  truthful,  but  they  are  glad  to  de- 
ceive themselves  unconsciously  (we  need  not  tell  them  so) ;  they  feel  the  AA'armth 
of  the  sun's  rays,  or  of  the  fire,  and,  knowing  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  they  think 
that,  as  they  used,  they  still  perceive  the  accompanying  light  :  they  hear  the 
shutters  shut  and  the  lamp  set  on  the  table,  and  they  picture  to  themselves  the 
light,  and  even  the  objects  lit  up  by  it,  in  their  accustomed  positions.  Or, 
they  sicbjedivehj  see  flashes  of  light,  which  are  symptomatic  of  their  complaint, 
and  are  analogous  to  the  light  we  see  in  the  dark  with  our  eyes  shut  when  the 
eyelids  are  violently  rubbed.  They  say  they  can  find  their  way  about,  but 
tlien  it  is  in  their  oiun  homes.  They  say  they  can  count  fingers,  and  then  they 
hold  up  their  own  to  count.  They  are  loth  to  believe  that  they  really  see 
nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  rigidly  to 
cross-examine  every  patient  in  whose  case  we  have  reason  to  suspect  total 
blindness  or  the  absence  of  any  perception  of  light.  A  few  questions  will  be 
only  misleading,  and  every  such  case  must  be  treated  as  if  we  suspected  the 
patient  of  malingering,  as  it  is  called  by  army  surgeons. 

The  Operation  is  thus  done.  When  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an 
ana3sthetic,  a  (spring)  wire  speculum  is  inserted  between  the  lids  to  keep  them 
open  ,•  the  conjmictiva  is  seized  witli  toothed  forceps,  at  any  part  near  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  a  small  opening  is  made  in  it  with  rather  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  In  the  next  place,  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be  divided  all  aroimd  the 
cornea.  This  may  be  done  by  inserting  one  blade  of  the  scissors  beneath  the 
conjimctiva  where  it  has  been  opened,  and  drawing  the  globe  with  the  forceps 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  may  be  most  convenient ;  or  by  seizing  the  conjunctiva 
with  the  forceps  at  the  part  to  be  next  cut  through,  if  it  be  too  closely  adherent  to 
the  subjacent  parts  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  point  of  the  scissors.  Or  the  stra- 
bismus-hook (Fig.  453,  d),  inserted  at  the  opening  made  in  the  conjunctiva,  may 
be  carried  round  the  cornea,  and  the  conjunctiva,  raised  a  little  in  this  way, 
may  be  conveniently  cut  through  if  it  be  loose.  When  the  circular  incision 
ol  the  mucous  membrane  is  completed,  the  subconjunctival  tissues,  seized 
at  different  jjarts  in  the  wound,  are  cut  through  with  the  scissors,  the  points 
being  directed  backwards  and  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  globe.  An  open- 
ing stiU  deeper,  close  to  the  globe,  in  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wound, 
IS  made  with  the  scissors,  and  then  the  strabismus-hook  is  passed  beneath  the 
tendon  of  one  or  other  of  the  rectus  muscles,  which  is  divided,  and  so  are  then  the 
other  tendons  m  succession  and  otlier  intervening  parts  close  to  and  connected 
with  the  globe.  The  tendons  of  the  oblique  muscles  being  dii-ected  to  the  tem- 
poral side  to  be  inserted,  the  hook  must  be  directed  outwards  and  kept  very  close 
to  the  globe  to  secure  them.  But  only  the  foiu-  rectus  muscles  are  generally 
worth  a  separate  search.  All  the  tendons  being  cut  through,  the  divided  ocular 
insertion  of  the  internal  rectus  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  the  eye  drawn  out- 
wards ;  a  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat  (Fig.  453,  e)  is  carried  down  beside 
the  globe  on  the  nasal  side,  as,  on  this  side,  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  globe 
and  is  most  easily  reached  ;  the  scissors  are  opened  a  little  and  advanced"  and 
the  nerve  is  at  one  stroke  divided.  The  globe  now  generally  comes  for'ward 
suddenly.  It  is  drawn  forward  by  holding  it  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  one 
ol  the  rectus  muscles  or  wherever  it  may  be  secured  conveniently,  and  any 
remaining  adherent  soft  parts  are  divided,  always  of  course  as  before  close 
to  the  globe.     Dixon  finds  it  convenient  to  leave  the  insertion  of  the 
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internnl  rectus  muscle  to  be  at  last  divided  after  nil  the  other  mns.  Ies  have 
heen  cut  through,  aud  the-  oi  tic  ner^^e  also.  Sometimes,  if  the  globe  be 
.staphylomatous  or  enlarged,  so  that  after  the  division  of  the  rectus  tendons 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  further  back  with  two  instruments  within  the  com- 
paratively small  palpebral  aperture,  it  is  con\'enient  then  to  remove  the 
spriiig-speculnm,  and  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  within  the  two  lids  to 
force  them  backwards,  so  that  the  eye  comes  to  stand  out  in  front  of  the  lids  ; 
and  this  being  done,  the  optic  nerve  may  be  easily  reached  with  the  scissors 
and  divided,  and  the  remaining  soft  parts  dissected  from  the  globe.  Or  it  may 
even  .be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  palpebral  aperture  at  the  outer  canthus,  or 
to  evacuate  some  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  eye.  After  the  four  rectus 
tendons  have  been  divided  in  this  operation,  the  removal  of  the  globe  should 
be  completed  as  quickly  as  may  be,  to  prevent  loss  of  blood,  or  its  being 
extensively  effused  in  the  orbital  and  palpebral  areolar  tissue  ;  for,  if  the  latter 
take  place,  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  reach  the  deeper  surrounding 
parts  to  divide  them,  and  the  wound  is  longer  in  healing,  and  the  lids  of  the 
patient  are  for  so  much  the  longer  time  discoloured  afterwards.  Hence  we 
must  stop  the  bleeding  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  globe  is  removed  from  the 
.orbit.  The  most  effectual  way  is,  perhaps,  the  speculum  being  still  within  the 
lids,  or  reintroduced,  to  have  a  basin  of  cold  water  brought,  and  a  sponge  full 
of  it  held  at  some  height,  so  that  the  water  falls  from  it  in  a  continuous  stream 
and  with  some  force  into  the  vacant  orbital  space,  a  large  empty  sponge  being 
also  placed  against  the  temple  of  the  side  of  the  extirpation  to  receive  the 
flow  of  water.  It  should  be  continued  until  the  oozing  of  blood  from  between 
.the  lids  has  ceased.  Then  a  small  round  empty  sponge,  comjiressed  to  make 
it  go  between  the  lids  and  a  little  way  into  the  orbital  space,  is  placed  there, 
and  confined  very  closely  with  a  bit  of  cotton  bandage,  tied  tightly  round 
the  head,  the  knot  over  the  sponge,  and  this  should  be  left  so  for  six  hours. 
It  then  may  be  removed,  and  simple  water-dressings  applied  until  the  wound 
is  healed.  When  this  is  complete,  if  a  glass  eye  is  to  be  worn,  it  should  be 
adapted  at  once  ;  or  one  of  small  size  should  be  at  first  introduced ;  for  after  a 
time  the  lids,  left  unsupported,  will  not  contain  one  of  full  size,  and  the  parts 
will  less  rapidly  accommodate. themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things,  the  puncta 
are  misplaced,  and  the  lashes  inverted  and  a  source  of  ii-ritation.  The  soft 
parts,  including  the  muscles  that  surround  the  eye  removed,  now  inserted  into 
.a  central  mass  of  hard  cicatricial  tissue,  Avill  form  a  cushion  on  which  the  arti- 
ficial eye  rests,  and  some  little  power  of  motion  will  thus  be  given  to  it  ;  less, 

of  course,  than  after  the  operation,  next  to  be  described,  of  ahscission,  or  than 
in  those  cases  in  which,  generally  in  former  times,  an  artificial  eye  was  em- 
ployed, those,  namely,  in  which  the  stump  of  an  eye,  lost  accidentally  or  by 
the  ill-result  of  some  surgical  operation,  was  left  and  was  suffered  to  remain 
behind  the  lids.  The  cicatrix  in  the  conjunctiva,  after  an  excision,  is  gene- 
rally cruciform  :  an  indication  of  the  foru-  different  points  at  which  the  tendons 
of  the  four  rectus  muscles  are  left  and  have  drawn  in  a  little  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  centre  sometimes  is  found  a  button-like  projection  of  some  of 
the  soft  parts  left  outside  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  healing  of  the  scar, 
and  constricted  by  it  to  a  narrow  neck  in  the  centre  behind  the  projection.  It 
is  easily  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  Less  deformity  or  greater 
perfection  in  simulating  the  appearance  and  movements  of  a  lost  eye  may  be, 
no  doubt  obtained  by  abscission  ;  but  it  is  generally  a  short-sighted  policy,  and 
very  often  as  dangerous  in  the  end,  though  brilliant  at  the  time,  as  was  the  old 
operation  of  coucli.mrj  for  cataract. 

There  is  but  one  serious  mishap  after  an  excision-oj^eration ;  and  that  is,  con- 
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ti lined  bleeding  from  the  deep-seated  soJt  parts  many  lionrs  after  the  operation.' 
It  arises  from  parts  inaccessible  from  their  being  far  back  in  the  orbit,  and 
so  mnch  the  more  so  Avheii  tlie  areolar  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  lids  is  distended 
■with  blood  :  tliese  become  so  tense  and  prominent,  and  jiressure  is  so  diffi- 
cult of  application  in  the  midst  of  so  much  infiltrated  areolar  tissue  and  fat, 
even  if  one  knew  exactly  whence  the  bleeding  came,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
overcome  it  when  it  occurs.  It  has  never  but  once  occurred  to  me  since  I  have 
used  the  cold  water  as  above  described,  and  the  sponge  and  tight  bandage  sub- 
sequently to  this,  after  the  operation.  In  a  previous  case,  very  early  in  my 
practice,  where  perhaps  in  doing  the  operation  I  had  not  merely  divided  the 
parts  close  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  I  was  called  to  the  patient  in  the  night  after 
I  had  operated.  The  .lids  formed  two  enormous  red  protrusions,  and  a  little 
stream  of  blood  flowed  continuously  from  between  them  :  I  tried  the  actual 
cautery  ineffectually,  and  succeeded  at  last  by  thrusting  long  pointed  rolls  of 
linen  soaked  in  tinctm-e  of  perchloride  of  iron,  in  different  directions,  into  the 
spongy  mass. 

It  can  never  be  worth  while  to  do  the  operation  of  abscission  in  any  case, 
otherwise  favourable  for  the  operation,  imless  the  patient  intend  to  wear  a 
glass  eye  ;  if  he  do  not,  the  globe  had  certainly  better  be  excised  at  once  :  and 
in  such  case,  an  operation  has  sometimes  been  done  to  create  a  pei-manent 
artificial  ptosis,  by  removal  of  a  part  of  the  levator  palpebraD  muscle  near  its 
inserlion  into  the  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid,  by  an  incision  through  the  skin ' 
just  below  the  iipper  edge  of  the  orbit ;  the  Hd  then  falls,  and'  the  vacant 
space  IS  always  covered  by  it.  If,  instead  of  carefully  preserving  the  conjunc- 
tiva, as  in  cases  of  excision  of  the  eye  in  which  an  artificial  eye  is  to, be  worn 
It  be  aU  removed,  the  lids  will  be  evenly  and  permanently  closed,  and  this  I 
have  done  in  some  such  cases. 

As  to  the  old  operation  for  extirpation  of  the  globe,  in  which  a  great  part  of 
all  of  the  surroimding  contents  of  the  orbit  were,  with  it,  removed  with  a  lar^re 
knife,  it  is  never  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  never  done  by  able  Suro-eons 
except  m  cases  in  which  a  malignant  or  other  growth  has  penetrated  the^coats 
of  the  eye  from  within,  and  extended  more  or  less  into  the  soft  parts  around 
rhen  these  parts  must  be  wdely  cut  away,  when  the  globe  is  excised,  with  a 
kmfe  or  scissors,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Abscission.— A  few  years  ago  this  operation  was  much  more  in  use  than  it 
now  is.    It  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  essential  paiai,  in  which 
the  disease,  staphyloma  cornea  generally,  is  confined  to  the  front  of  the  elobe 
so  tliat  by  this  operation,  at  least  probably  and  mainly,  all  the  parts  diseased 
may  be  removed. 

Staphyloma  is  a  term  applied  to  any  bulging  of  a  part  of  the  coats  of  the 
eyeball,  primarily  of  tlie  sclerotic  or  corneal,  or  of  aiiv  tissues  replacin-^  these 
proper  coats.    Staphyloma  corne£E  generally  begins  at  a  part  at  which  there  is 
a  scar,  the  cicatricial  tissues  being,  if  not  thinner,  at  least  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing intraocular  pressure,  whether  of  the  normal  amount  or  in  excess  The 
staphylomatous  parts  may  have  been  merely  weakened  by  old  inflamiuatioi' 
without  any  breach  of  surface ;  or  actual  loss  of  substance  may  liave  been  replaced' 
by  imperfect  tissues  that  give  way,  if  not  at  once,  with  very  little  provocation 
A  sclerotic  staphyloma  will  involve  the  other  coats  within  it,  which  also  become 
expanded  and  thinned.    A  corneal  staphyloma  frequently  carries  with  it  the 
iris,  which  had  become  adherent  to  the,  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  when 
the  disease,  the  first  cause  of  the  staphyloma,  brought  them  into'  contact 
and  thus  it  is  expanded  over  the  bulged  cornea  behind  it.    A  corneal  staphy  ' 
loma  generally  has  a  ceuti'al  white  i)atch,  ill  defined  in  the  coniparativelj' clear 
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tissues  aroiiiicl  it,  the  leucoma  marking  the  old  disease  in  wliicli  it  liad  begun. 
A  small  i^artial  corneal  staphyloma,  in  a  seeing  eye,  may  he,  if  sufiiciently 
well  deliued,  simply  removed  with  a  knife,  leaving  the  remaining  clear  cornea, 
ill  the  hope  it  will  firmly  cicatrise,  and  not  again  bulge,  and  alf'ord  still  useful 
vision  ;  but  such  a  case  is  not  often  inet  with,  nor  is  the  hope  then  often  ful- 
filled. If  an  eye  with  total  but  inconsiderable  staphyloma  cornea3  retain  some 
vision,  one  can  only  do  abscission  or  excision,  if  the  patient  decidedly  wish 
it ;  then  it  may  be  done  because  it  will  only  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at 
a  future  time  the  operation  will  be  inevitable.  But  in  a  case  of  extreme  cor- 
neal staphyloma,  the  eye,  very  probably,  still  retains  perception  of  light ;  and 
of  this,  unless  it  be  all  the  patient  sees,  the  other  eye  being  lost,  no  account 
must  be  taken,  and  the  operation  must  be  recommended. 

Pain  alone  does  not  contra-indicate  the  operation  of  abscission,  but  it  must 
be  apparently  such  as  is  due  only  to  the  disease  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
eye,  to  the  irregular  surface  and  prominence  of  the  quasi-comeal  tissue,  some- 
times even  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  and  drying,  as  the  lids  can  hardly 
close  over  it. 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  remove  an  useless  and  painful  or  un- 
sightly feature,  and  to  gain,  instead  of  it,  a  low  stump  as  a  good  foundation 
for  an  artificial  eye.  If  we  are  careful  to  remove  the  lens,  wliich  is  liable  to 
chalky  and  other  degenerations,  and  the  ciliary  body,  which  is  full  of  muscular 
tissue,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  together  with  the  ofi'ending  parts,  we  get  rid 
of  future  sources  of  offence,  and  very  much  lessen  the  chances  of  inntation 
and  inflammation  in  it,  and  of  sympathetic  irritation  and  inflammation  in 
the  other. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  abscission  or  excision,  one  or  the  other, 
is  called  for  ;  and  in  these  cases,  generally,  excision  is  imdoubtedly  advisable. 
In  the  cases  of  great  staphyloma  cornejB,  the  deeper  parts  are  only  compara- 
tively sound,  and,  even  if  they  were  quite  sound,  after  abscission,  the  stump 
made  by  the  operation,  though  one  is  very  careful  to  remove  the  ciliary  body 
and  lens,  does  not  seem  practically  to  be  very  unlike  some  of  the  accidentally 
wounded  and  shrunken  globes  that  always  must  be  excised  whenever  the 
cases  occur.  The  cases  of  corneal  staphyloma  are  generally  those  of  young 
persons,  to  whom  personal  appearance  is  more  important  than  to  those 
more  advanced  in  years.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  excision  operation  would  be 
more  generally  adopted  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  front  only  of  the  eye.  The 
stump  of  an  eye  left,  if  it  can  be  made  useful,  is  a  much  better  foundation 
for  an  artificial  eye  to  be  worn  upon,  than  is  the  cushion  only  of  the  soft  parts 
left  far  back  in  the  orbit  by  excision  ;  and  the  ocular  muscles  have  a  definite 
insertion  and  action.  The  healing  of  an  abscissed  globe  is  tedious,  and  per- 
haps painful  ;  whereas  there  is  no  trouble  or  anxiety  whatever  about  the  heal- 
ing after  the  excision  of  an  eye.  Biit  few  comparatively  of  our  hospital  patients 
will  or  can  have  the  opportunity  in  future  years  of  continuing  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  artificial  eye,  every  year  or  two,  when  a  new  one  is  required. 
And  it  is  absurd  to  do  an  abscission  in  any  case  unless  the  patient  intend  to 
wear  a  glass  eye  ;  he  had  much  better  have  the  ofi'ending  globe  removed  at 
once  and  altogether,  if  for  that  reason  only.  In  private  practice  we  can  better 
depend  on  our  patients  not  neglecting  any  symptoms  against  which  they  are 
warned ;  and,  of  course,  the  stum})  of  an  abscissed  globe  can  be  excised  at  any 
time  if  it  began  to  be  painful  or  tender. 

Operation. — An  incision,  oval  horizontallj'^,  tlu-ough  the  sclerotic  and  other 
coats  of  the  eye,  is  made  to  enclose  the  cornea,  ciliary  body,  and  lens,  all  of  which 
are  removed  together.    Sutures  may  or  may  not  be  used  to  draw  the  sides  of 
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the  gap  together,  from  above  anrl  belo^v,  to  retain  better  tlie  vilreons  body,  to 
hasten  the  time  of  healing,  and  leave  a  better  shaped  stiimp  and  smaller  scar. 
But  the  sutures  sometimes  give  much  pain  and  keep  up  inflammatory  symp- 
toms during  the  protracted  healing.  Supposing  they  are  employed,  three  or  four 
stout  and  semicircular  curved  needles,  each  Avith  a  silver-wire  or  black  silk 
tliread,  are  inserted  in  a  row  above  the  cornea,  at  about  half  an  incli  from  the 
corneal  margin.  These  are  respectively  carried  at  some  distance  beliind  tbe 
ciliary  body  and  lens,  and  brought  out  below  the  cornea  at  about  as  far  from 
the  corneal  margin  as  they  were  when  introduced.  Then  a  punctiu-e  is  made 
with  a  pointed  knife  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  at  about  half  an  inch 
external  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  by  it  one  blade  of  a  blunt-pointed 
scissors  is  introduced,  and  so  an  oval  piece  of  sclerotic,  including  the  cornea, 
&c.,  is  removed  altogether,  and  just  within  the  points  at  which,  above  and 
below,  the  needles  traverse  the  sclerotic.  Then  the  needles  are  drawn  through, 
and  the  sutures  are  tied  in  knots  each  to  each. 


THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 
The  advantages  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  and  as  an 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases  generally,  have  been  alluded  to  (p.  334 
et  seq.). 

Fig.  462  represents  the  way  in  which  I  recommend  the  instriunent  to  be  used. 
The  patient  rests  and  steadies  his  head  against  a  high  upright-backed  chair. 


Fig.  462.— Uso  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 


{Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  III.  p.  64),  and  the  observer,  standing  before 
him,  can  easily  move  his  head,  not  only  from  side  to  side,  as  when  he  is  seated 
in  the  way  usually  recommended,  but  he  can  as  easily  look  from  above  or 
below  ;  and  tin's  is  more  convenient,  as  lie  can  more  easily  command  his  own 
movements  than  those  of  the  patient's  eyes.  Tlie  best  comuion  ophthtdmoscope 
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h  Liebreich's.  It  has  it  siniill,  iDolislieil,  slightly  concave  metal  iiiiirof,  reflect- 
iug  enough  light,  but  loss,  ol"  course,  thaii  a  silvered  glass  mirror,  which  more- 
over is  usually  uuide  larger.  The  silver  ])late  has  a  rather  sinall  central 
aperture,  which  is  well  dehued  as  compared  with  that  bored  througli  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  plate  or  scrajjed  in  its  silvering.  The  mirror  is  framed  and 
backed  in  thin  brass,  painted  black.  A  short  black  handle  is  appended,  and 
to  one  side  of  the  frame  is  a  clip,  to  hold  behind  the  hole  in  the  instrument 
one  of  various  small  lenses,  which  are  supplied  with  tlie  ophthalmoscope. 
This  clip  is  hinged,  so  that  the  lens  cojitained  by  it  can  be  turned  aside  when 
it  is  not  recpiired  to  be  used.  The  mirror  is  held,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  right 
eye,  to  examine  the  right  eye  of  the  patient,  and  vice  versa,  with  the  handle 
horizontal,  the  little  finger  extended  for  the  patient  to  look  at,  which  if  he 
does,  then  the  observer  (unless  also  the  eye  that  is  being  examined  is  sc^uinting) 
has  in  view  the  optic  nerve -entrance  in  the  fundus  of  tlie  eye.  And  this  is 
the  best  starting  point,  although  the  rest  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  remain- 
to  be  examined.  It  is  best  to  begin  the  use  of  the  ophthaLnoscope  in  the 
normal  eye  (the  pupil  dilated  with  atroi^ine)  of  a  young  person  of  fair  com- 
plexion. First,  a  reddish  glare  is  seen,  and  this  is  lighter  at  the  optic  nerve- 
entrance.  Then,  in  order  to  ]3erceive  the  details  of  the  fimdus,  the  lens,  held 
in  the  i'ree  hand  of  the  obserA'er,  is  brought  before  the  eye  that  is  examined  at 
a  distance. of  a  few  inches,  and  moved  all-ways  in  the  line  of  the  reflected  light 
of  the  fundus,  until  the  best  image  is  obtained.  This  hand  may  be  steadied, 
against  the  forehead  of  the  patient.  This  mode  of  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion is  the  "indirect,"  (inverted  image).  It  is  that  usually  employed.  Some 
jiractice  witli  the  ophthalmoscope  is  necessary  before  proceeding  to  examine 
the  deep-seated  moibid  appearances  within  the  eye.  The  preliminary  use  of 
atropine  should  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible  in  learning  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  always  afterwards,  when  the  diagnosis  without  it  is  not 
made  incomplete.  Or  at  least  it  may  be  employed  in  weak  solution,  for  one 
eye  only  (that  of  which  the  patient  is  independent — the  worst  eye — the  least 
useful),  and  the  patient  forewarned  of  its  temporary  effects.  Waiting  for  the 
pupil  to  become  dilated  expends  time,  and  if  atropine  be  indiscruuinately  useil 
the  increasing  mischief,  in  some  cases  of  nerve-blindness,  &c.,  will  be  often 
ascribed  to  it.  And  for  ophthalmoscopic  diagnosis,  it  is  only  absolutely  required 
in  some  obscure  cases  of  commencing  cataract  or  of  vitreous  and  other  ojjacities 
in  the  fundus  oculi,  &c. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  lens  or  cataract  dislocated  by  a  blow  into  the 
vitreous  chamber,  and  lying  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  that  space,  or  gravitating 
perhaps  to  either  side,  may  often  be  detected.  Operation  follows,  of  coui-se, 
in  this  case  the  diagnosis  afforded  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  without  it 
certainly  would  be  impossible  :  an  attempt  at  least  must  be  made  to  remove  the 
lens  "  couched  "  thus  accidentally,  in  anticipation  of  the  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation that  it  will  set  up.  Dixon  {Ophtlialmic  Hospital  Eepoi  ts,  vol.  I.  pp.  280-5) 
reports  a  case  in  which  he  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  a  foreign  body  (a  chip  of  metal)  entangled  in  some  remains 
of  blood-clot  hanging  in  the  vitreous  chamber.  Thus  aided,  and  having  per- 
fectly satisfied  himself  of  the  exact  position  of  the  foreign  body,  he  made  an 
opening  through  the  sclerotic  at  a  point  ojiposite  to  that  at  which  it  was  sus- 
pended, and  succeeded  in  removing  it  with  forceps.  Also  it  is  indispensable, 
previously,  in  desperate  operations  for  evacuating  the  fluid  of  detaclied  retina. 
Bader  uses  it,  indeed,  whilst  he  is  actually  operating.  That  is  to  say,  he 
passes  a  long  needle  in  through  the  sclerotic,  &c.,  at  a  point  opposite  to  tlie 
most  prominent  part  of  the  detached  retina,  and,  looking  througli  the  oplithal- 
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moscope,  he  makes  the  needle  enter  this  prominence  ;  then  lie  gives  to  an 
assistant  the  ophtlialmoscope,  to  dii'ect  the  light  into  the  eye  ;  he  then  passes 
a  second  similar  needle,  also  through  the  sclerotic,  at  a  third  of  an  inch  from 
the  first,  and,  not  passing  it  further  in  than  the  first,  he  directs  it  to  the  same 
spot,  so  that  it  may  also  enter  the  detached  retina  ;  and  he  makes  them  touch. 
Finally,  by  approximating  the  handles,  without  any  other  change  of  position 
of  the  two  needles,  he  makes  the  rent  in  the  retina.  To  be  sure  that  this  is 
done,  he  withdraws  now  the  second  needle,  and  examines  the  fimdus  agaia 
with  the  ophtlialmoscope  himself,  to  see  if  the  subretuial  fluid  has  entered  the 
vitreous  chamber,  to  see  the  rent  if  possible,  or  some  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  operation.  If  there  be  none,  he  re-introduces  the  second  needle,  to  repeat 
the  operation. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

— — 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS  AND  ALVEOLAR  PROCESSES. 

Abscess  of  the  Gums  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  fi'oin  the  irritation  of 
decayed  teeth.  Here  a  free  and  early  incision  should  be  made ;  which,  by 
'  giving  exit  to  the  pus,  will  ali'ord  immediate  relief. 

Spongy  and  Sloughy  Ulceration  of  the  Gums  wiU  occur  as  the  result  of 
constitutional  cachexy  induced  in  any  way — by  mercury,  malaria,  syphib's,  &c. 
It  is  best  treated  by  tonics,  in  conjunction  with  the  chlorate  of  potass  and 
mineral  acids  iuternaUy.  If  it  spread  actively,  escharotics,  such  as  hydros 
chloric  acid  or  creasote,  may  be  advantageously  aj)plied.  If  it  do  not  make 
much  progress,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  chloriaated  or  tannin  gargles, 
will  be  useful. 

Simple  Hypertrophy  of  the  Gums,  in  the  form  of  a  penduloas  fringed  out- 
growth overlapping  the  teeth  in  back  and  front,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
young  children.  Such  a  growth  requires  to  be  freely  removed  with  scalpel  or 
scissors.  In  a  case  of  this  kiad  under  my  care,  it 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  ordinary  structure  of 
the  gums,  with  a  fine  fibrous  stroma  containing 
much  gland-tissue  ;  the  papillce  on  the  surface 

were  very  large,  and 
covered  by  unusually 
thick  epithelium. 

Epulis  is  a  tumour 
springing  from  the  pe- 
riosteum and  edge  of 
the  alveolus,  and  impli- 
cating the  osseous  waUs  : 
it  grows  up  between 
and  loosens  the  neigh- 
bouring teeth,  which  it 
displaces  and  envelopes 
in  its  structure.  It  is 
of  two  lands ;  simple 
and  malirjnant.  The  Simpla  Epulis  is  a  fibrous  tumour 
vol.  II. 


463.— Epulis  of  Lower 
Jaw, 


Fig.  404.— Epulis  of  Upper  Jaw, 
hanging  down  so  as  to  overlap  tho 
Lower  Jaw. 


the  Malignant  is 
c  0 
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usually  myeloid. — if  tlie  term  "malignant"  can  be  applied  to  that  form  of 
tumour  ;  Lut  it  is  also  occasionally  cancerous. 

Epulis  is  most  frequently  met  Avith  in  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  463).  I  have, 
however,  seen  several  instances  of  it  springing  from  the  alveolus  of  the  upper 
jaw  (Fig.  464).  It  appears  chiefly  to  be  occasioned  by  the  initation  of 
decayed  stumps,  and  hence  occurs  more  frequently  in  connection  Avith  the 
molar  than  with  the  incisor  teeth.  Althougli  this  disease  has  occasionally 
been  seen  in  children,  it  seldom  occurs  before  the  adult  age,  and  then  may 
be  developed  at  any — even  up  to  an  advanced — ^period  of  life.  It  is  seen  then 
as  often  among  females  as  males.  A  fibrous  epulis  appears  as  a  red,  smooth, 
and  lobulated  tumour,  at  first  hard  and  semi-elastic,  like  the  ordinary  structure 
of  the  gum,  but  after  a  time  softening  by  disintegration,  and  ulcerating  on 
the  surface,  with  a  purulent  or  sanious  discharge.  The  fibrous  variety  appears 
simply  to  be  a  circumscribed  and  rapidly  growing  hypertrophy  of  the  gum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  epulis  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  mass  and  of  that  jDortion  of  the  alveolus  from  which  it  springs.  As  it 
evinces  a  great  tendency  to  reproduction,  it  must  not  simpl}'  be  shaved  off 
the  bones,  but  a  portion  of  the  osseous  structure  must  be  removed  as  well ; 
unless  this  be  done,  the  growth  will  to  a  certainty  be  reproduced.  In 
all  ordinary  cases  of  simple  epulis,  the  removal  may  be  done  from  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  without  the  necessity  of  maldng  any  incisions  through  the  cheek. 
In  very  large  masses  of  ejjulis,  more  particularly  of  the  myeloid  variety,  and 
extending  towards  the  ramus,  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  carrj^  an  incision 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  downwards  and  outwards,  or  to  dissect  up  the 
cheek  from  the  bone,  and  thus  expose  the  disease  fully.  In  performing  the 
operation,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  extract  a  tooth  contiguous  to  and  on 
each  side  of  the  tumour ;  a  cut  must  then  be  made  with  a  saw  through 
the  alveoli  of  the  teeth  that  have  been  removed,  down  to  a  level  Avith  the  base 
of  the  growth.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  too  near  the 
remaining  teeth,  lest  the  alveoli  be  opened  and  their  support  lost.  If  the 
tumour  be  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  saw  deeply  ;  but  the  base,  of  the 
lower  jaw  should,  Avhenever  practicable,  be  left  intact,  the  whole  of  its  sub- 
stance not  being  saAvn  through,  so  that,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  bone 
be  removed,  yet  the  length  of  the  jaw  may  be  jDreserved.  For  this  purjDose 
Hey's  saw  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  a  niggling  instrument,  difhcult  to 
manage  in  this  situation  ;  but  a  straight  and  stiff-backed  saw,  Anth  as  deep  a 
blade  as  the  mouth  Avill  conveniently  admit,  Avill  be  found  most  useful  (Fig. 
321).  The  epulis,  included  between  tAvo  vertical  cuts,  may  now,  if  small,  be 
removed  with  cross-cutting  forceps,  and  the  bleeding  stopped  by  placing  a 
plug  in  the  wound  and  compressing  it  against  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  by 
means  of  a  bandage  passed  under  the  chin.  If  the  epulis  be  large,  a  horizontal 
cut  should  be  made  along  the  bone  about  midAvay  betAveen  the  alveolus  and 
the  base,  by  means  of  a  Hey's  saw ;  and,  after  the  bone  has  been  penetrated 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  blade  of  the  cross-cutting  forceps  may  be  fixed  in 
this  cut,  and  the  diseased  ]3art  then  removed.  Should  there  be  a  spouting 
dental  artery,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  red-hot  Avire,  or  the  perchloride 
of  iron,  in  order  to  arrest  its  bleeding.  The  cut  surface  avlU  speedily  granu- 
late ;  and  the  cavity  fills  up  Avith  fibrous  tissue.  The  operation  for  the  removal 
of  epulis  is  a  very  safe  one.  Of  28  cases  collected  by  Hutchinson  from  different 
London  Hospitals,  one  was  fatal,  from  pyismia. 

Malignant  E'lmlis. — Cancerous  ulcers  and  fungus  fibro-plastic  growths  from 
the  alveolar  processes,  malignant  epulis,  as  they  are  called,  occiu-  in  the  same 
Avay  as  the  last ;  but  they  are  soft,  purplish,  very  vascular,  groAV  rapidlj-,  and 
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are  speedily  reproduced  after  removal ;  tliey  principally,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  occur  in  males  advanced  in  life.  These  tumours  require  the  same 
operation  as  the  simple  epulis  ;  and,  as  much  haemorrhage  usually  follows 
their  removal,  a  red-hot  iron  must  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface.  If  a 
malignant  epulis  be  very  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  tlirough  an  external  incision,  as  will  be  described 
in  the  section  on  Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (p.  400). 

Necrosis  op  the  Jaw  is  commonly  the  effect  of  blows,  of  salivation  by 
inercury,  of  sj'philis,  of  fever,  or  of  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  I 
liave,  however,  seen  the  disease  occur  idiopathicaUy  in  otherwise  healthy  sub- 
jects, without  any  assignable  cause.  In  tliis  way  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw  exfoliate  in  a  young  lady,  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy ;  and  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  remove  large  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw— in  one  case  more  than  lialf  of  the  bone— for  necrosis  that  could  not 
be  referred  to  any  of  the  causes  mentioned  above,  or  indeed  to  any  assignable 
reason.  The  disease  begins  with  deeply  seated  pain  resembling  inveterate  tooth- 
ache, which  nothing  will  allay ;  the  gums  become  swollen  ;  the  teeth  are 
loosened,  and  eventually  drop  out.  Before  they  do  so,  however,  pus  usually 
wells  up  through  the  alveoli.  Abscesses  form  inside  the  mouth  and  under 
the  angles  of  the  jaw,  having  fistulous  openings  through  which  bare  bone  is 
reached  by  the  probe.  The  general  liealth  suffers  greatly,  more  so  than  in 
necrosis  generally,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  patient  swallowing  some  of 
the  pus  from  the  dead  bone. 

Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  arising  from  the  inhalations  of  the  fumes  of  phosphoras 
during  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  first  noticed  by  Lorinser  of  Vienna, 
has  been  especially  described  by  Von  Bibra  and  Geist,  who  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  at  the  large  manufactories  at  Nuremberg. 
This  Lucifer  match  disease  was  some  years  ago  very  frequent,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures,  is  now  much  more  rarely  met 
with.  It  consists  in  necrosis  of  the  jaws,  and  is  attended  by  the  symptoms 
above  described,  but  in  a  severer  degree  and  an  acute  form.  Both  jaws  are 
equally  liable  to  be  affected  ;  but  commonly  one  only  at  a  time  is  diseased,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bone  may  die  and  be  separated.  Thus  of  51  cases  observed  by 
Von  Bibra,  both  jaws  were  affected  in  5  instances  only— the  upper  alone  in  21 
cases,  the  lower  in  25.  According  to  Langenbeck,  the  local  disease  is  preceded 
in  many  instances  by  general  symptoms  of  phosphorus-poisoning  ;  and  there  is 
a  con.siderable  amount  of  bony  deposit  from  periostitis,  which  encloses  the 
necrosed  bone.  It  has  been  believed  that  workmen  having  sound  teeth  are 
not  easily  if  at  all  influenced  by  the  fumes,  and  that  the  phosphorus  acts 
through  carious  teeth  :  but  Langenbeck  has  observed  that  the  teeth  have  been 
found  sound  in  cases  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  jaws  presents  nothing  special. 
The  removal  of  the  sequestra  should  be  effected  as  far  as  practicable  through 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  by  free  incisions  through  the  gums. 

In  the  topper  jaw,  where  the  necrosis  seldom  extends  beyond  the  alveolar 
border  or  the  palatal  process,  this  may  always  readily  be  done. 

In  the  lovjer  jaw,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  dead  bone  should  be 
extracted  through  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  or  by  incision  from  without  throuo-h 
the  cheek,  will  be  determined  partly  by  the  position  of  the  sinuses  and  partly 
by  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  bone  affected.  This  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  ascertained  by  the  situation  of  the  sinuses  leading  down  to  it.  If  these  be 
in  the  cheek,  or  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  or  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  is 
usually  an  indication  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  ramus  or  body  of 
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the  bone  he  not  involved,  the  posterior  and  outer  parts  are  certainly  affected? 
and,  in  these  circumstances,  extraction  of  the  sequestrum  ls  best  effected  by 
opening  up  the  sinuses  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  jaw,  and  removuig  tlie 
necrosed  hone  in  the  usual  way.  The  incisions  for  this  purpose  need  not 
usually  he  very  extensive.  If  the  operation  be  delayed,  in  accordance  v,'ith 
those  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  necrosed  bone  generally, 
until  the  seciuestrum  is  quite  loose,  it  may  usually  be  readily  extracted,  m 
whole  or  in  pieces,  thi-ough  an  opening  that  will  leave  but  a  sraaU  cicatrix. 
By  such  operations  as  these,  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  has  been  extracted 
piecemeal  at  intervals  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other 
side.  Carnochan  has  removed  the  whole  of  the  necrosed  lower  jaw  at  one  opera- 
tion, disarticulating  first  one  and  then  the  other  condyle  m  the  usual  way. 

If,  however,  there  be  no  external  abscess  or  sinus— if  the  gum  have  been 
loosened  and  perforated,  with  a  ragged  portion  of  sequestrum  projecting 
throu^^h  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  then  no  external  incLsions  wiU  be 
required,  but  tlie  dead  bone  may  be  readily  removed  from  Avithm  the  mouth. 
Large  portions  of  the  jaw  may  thus  be  removed.  I  have  taken  away  the 
whole  of  the  ramus  with  its  processes,  entirely  through  the  gums,  without 
any  external  incision  :  and,  in  a  negro,  the  whole  of  the  bone  in  a  state  of 
necrosis  has  thus  been  removed  in  separate  pieces,  by  Peny,  through  the 
inside  of  the  mouth. 

The  amount  of  regeneration  of  bone  wiU  depend  greatly  upon  the  state  ot  the 
periosteum  before  the  removal  of  the  sequestra.  If  this  be  healthy,  and  if  new 
bone  have  already  formed  prior  to  operation,  a  very  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
portions  of  jaw  removed  may  take  place.  Should  no  new  bone  have  formed 
before  the  operation,  a  dense  fibroid  cicatricial  structure  wiU  replace  the 
removed  bone. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ANTRUM  AND  UPPER  JAW. 
Our  present  Imowledge  of  the  operative  procedures  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  diseases  of  the  jaws,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  labours  of  Gensoul,  of  Lizars,  and 
of  Listen.  Sir  W.  Eergusson  has  greatly  distinguished  liimself  in  this  field  of 
surgery,  and  has  simplified  and  extended  it  much  in  its  operative  department ; 
and  C.  Heath  has  made  important  contributions  to  its  literature.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  also,  who  has  had  many  opportunities  of  Avitnessmg  these  affections 
amongst  the  natives  of  India,  has  added  much  to  our  acquauitance  ^vith.  their 
pathology  and  treatment. 

The  various  large  and  irregular  cavities  that  lie  amongst  the  bones  of  the 
face  may  become  the  seat  of  disease,  primarily  originating  either  in  the  mucous 
membrane  by  which  they  are  lined,  or  in  the  osseous  structures  that  composed 
their  walls.  In  this  way  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
cells,  and  the  antrum,  may  either  be  seats  of  chronic  inflammation  of  their 
mucous  Imings,  with  more  or  less  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge;  or  the 
mucous  membrane  may  take  on  more  serious  organic  disease.  Thus  epithelio- 
matous,  fibroid,  fibro-plastic,  myeloid,  or  cancerous  tumours  may  develop  from 
it,  and,  after  distending  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  originaUy  formed,  may 
thin  and  destroy  its  osseous  walls ;  and,  thus  passing  outwards  into  other 
situations  about  the  face  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  they  are  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  surromiding  bone,  they  may  take  upon  themselves  greatly 
increased  development,  blocking  up  mucous  canals,  as  the  nose  and  the 
lacrymal  sac  and  ducts,  displacing  the  eye,  and  producing  great  disfigurcnient 
of  the  side  of  the  face.    These  secondary  developments,  from  the  rapidity  ol 
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their  unrestrained  growth,  and  the  amount  of  deformity  and  distress  which 
they  occasion,  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  primary  disease,  the  real  start- 
ing point  of  which  will  often  be  found  in  a  deeper  and  more  limited  locality- 
That  the  bones  constituting  the  walls  of  these  facial  cavities  may  also  become 
the  original  seats  of  morbid  deposits,  more  particularly  of  the  enchondro- 
matous,  myeloid,  and  enceplialoid  Idnds,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  These 
deposits  run  a  similar  course  to  those  originating  in  the  mucous  membranes. 

Dropsy  and  Cystic  Disease  op  the  Antrum,  from  accumulation  or  rather 
development  within  this  cavity  of  glairy  mucus,  like  the  contents  of  a  ranula  or 
ganglion,  or  of  a  thin  brownish  serous  fluid  containing  cholesterine,  occasionally 
occur.  But  in  most  instances  the  accnmnlation  of  fluid  is  serous  and  not 
mucoid,  and  the  disease  is  evidently  a  true  cystic  development,  with  an  active 
growth  independent  of  distention.  In  some  cases,  distention  of  the  antrum 
appears  to  be  simply  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  its  natural  secretion  ; 
for,  as  the  aperture  leading  from  this  cavity  into  the  nose  is  a  little  above  its 
floor,  there  may  be  a  natural  tendency  for  the  fluid  secreted  here  to  accumulate 
to  some  extent  before  it  is  discharged  ;  and  if  this  aperture  be  from  any  cnnse 
blocked  up,  the  secretion  may  increase  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  occasion 
serious  inconvenience  by  its  outward  pressure.  In  such  cases  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  may  after  a  time  expand  and  absorb 
the  osseous  walls  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  true  cystic  disease ;  and  in  this  way 
the  cheek  is  rendered  round  and  prominent — 
an  indolent  semi-elastic  tumour  forming  in  it 
and  protruding  it  outwards,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  egg-shell  or  parchment-like  crackling  on 
pressure  (Fig,  465).  The  floor  of  the  orbit  or 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  may  be  caused  to  bulge, 
and  the  nasal  cavity  may  he  encroached  upon. 

According  to  C.  Heath,  we  find  that  Denti- 
gerous  Cysts  may  occur  in  either  jaw.  They 
arise  in  connection  with  teeth  which  from 
some  cause  have  been  retained  in  the  jaw. 
They  are  almost  invariably  connected  with 
the  permanent  teeth.  Tomes  believes  that 
they  arise  from  the  excessive  formation  around  ^^'-^y'^''^  humour  of  Antrum, 
a  retained  tooth  of  a  fluid  which  is  normally  found  after  the  complete 
development  of  the  enamel,  between  it  and  the  soft  tissue  investing  it.  Tlie 
tooth  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  inverted.  The  cysts  may  occur  at  any 
age,  but  are  most  common  in  young  adults.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  may  form 
cysts  in  the  antrum.  In  the  lower  jaw,  they  form  j)rominent  isolated  tumours. 
They  have  been  mistaken  for  solid  tumours,  and  the  jaw  has  in  consequence 
been  partially  removed.  Occasionally  they  may  suppurate.  Heath  also  men- 
tions dentinal  tumours,  i.e.  irregular  masses  of  dentine  growing  from  a  tooth 
and  forming  tumours  of  the  jaw  ;  but  they  seem  very  rare. 

Treatment. — When  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  small,  with  moderate  expan- 
Bion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  catheteiism  of  the  antrum  may  be  practised  by 
passing  a  curved  probe  along  the  side  of  the  nostiil  between  the  superior  and 
middle  turbinate  bones  ;  where,  in  the  middle  meatus,  about  its  centre,  the 
aperture  leading  into  the  .sinus  may  be  felt.  Should  this  treatment  not  succeed 
or  should  the  anterior  wall  be  much  expanded,  the  antrum  must  be  opened 
from  without :  this  is  done  without  incising  the  lips  or  wormding  the  face,  by 
thrusting  a  trochar  and  cannula  into  tlie  most  thinned  and  expanded  part  of 
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the  tumour  under  the  cheek  ;  or,  if  necessary,  by  dissecting  up  the  cheek  from 
the  gum,  and  thus  making  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  antrum  with  a 
strong  pair  of  scissors  or  a  perforator,  tlirough  its  most  expanded  and  thinnest 
part,  so  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  escape  freely.  In  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
accumulation  of  the  fluid,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  away  a  small  portion  of  the 
thinned  and  expanded  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  thus  to  establish  a  permanent 
aperture  in  it.  The  shape  of  the  cheek  may  be  restored  by  the  gradual  pressure 
of  a  spring  pad  or  double-headed  roller. 

Suppuration  may  take  place  in  the  antrum.  It  is  usually  excited  by  the 
irritation  of  a  carious  molar  tooth,  or  by  some  injury  of  the  face,  and  may 
occasion  much  throbbing  or  lancinating  pain.  The  pus,  as  it  forms,  will  some- 
times overflow,  as  it  were,  into  the  nose  through  the  aperture  into  the  middle 
fossa,  and  then  may  keep  up  constant  irritation,  with  much  fetor  in  the 
nostrils  ;  in  other  cases,  it  drains  through  the  socket  of  a  tooth  into  the  mouth; 
and  in  other  instances  again,  its  exit  being  prevented,  it  gives  rise  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cheek,  the  soft  parts  of  which  become  brawny  and  inflamed,  and 
the  bones  expanded,  so  that  at  last  they  are  thinned  to  siich  an  extent  that,  as 
in  dropsy  of  the  cavity,  they  crackle  when  pressed  upon.  Any  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  cavity — the  orbital,  buccal,  palatal,  or  nasal — may  thus  be  expanded 
and  fluctuation  be  felt  through  it ;  and,  the  lacryraal  duct  being  commonly 
obstructed,  the  eye  on  the  aft'ected  side  becomes  watery. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  condition  consists  in  the  extraction  of  any 
carious  tooth  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  antrum  ;  or,  if  the  teeth  be 
all  sound,  in  the  removal  of  the  second  molar,  the  fangs  of  wliich  come  into 
close  relation  to,  and  frequently  perforate  the  bottom  of,  the  cavity.  In  this 
way  an  exit  may  be  given  to  the  matter ;  but  as  it  will  not  discharge  itself 
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Various  forms  of  Antrum-Perforator. 


sufficiently  freely,  the  antrum  must  be  opened  througli  the  alveolus,  or  through 
the  canine  fossa  under  the  cheek,  provided  it  be  much  expanded  in  tliis  situa- 
tion, so  that  its  cavity  can  be  easily  reached.    The  perfoi*ation  into  the  antrum 
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may  readily  be  made,  or  the  socket  of  the  tooth  enlarged,  by  means  of  one  of 
the  forms  of  autrum-perforator  here  represented  (Figs.  466,  467,  468),  or  a  car- 
penter's gimlet,  as  recommended  by  Fergusson.  As  the  matter  drains  away, 
the  cavity  -will  gradually  contract,  and  the  deformity  thus  be  removed.  It  is 
■well  not  to  attempt  to  perforate  in  the  site  of  teeth  that  have  been  extracted  for 
some  time,  as  here  the  bone  becomes  unduly  consolidated,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  cavity  is  consequently  likely  to  fail.  The  matter  that  is  discharged 
is  often  very  offensive,  or  it  may  be  thick  and  pasty  from  the  absorption  of  its 
watery  pai-ts.  After  the  aperture  has  been  made,  the  cavity  should  be  syringed 
out  with  tepid  water,  and  the  shape  of  the  cheek  gradually  restored  by  pressure. 

TuJiouHS  of  various  kinds  spring  from  the  upper  jaw,  taking  their  origin 
either  from  the  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  or  malar  bones,  from  the  interior 
of  the  antrum,  or  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa. 

Those  that  grow  from  the  Surface  of  the  Bone,  are  either  some  of  the  various 
forms  of  Epulis  that  spring  from  its  alveolar  border,  and  must  be  treated  as 
akeady  described  ;  or  they  are  Exostoses  growing  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  projecting  perhaps  up  iirto  the  orbit,  an,d  requiring  removal  with  the  saw, 
bone-nippers,  or  gouge.  In  doing  this,  care  mirst  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the 
nasal  process  of  the  hone,  lest  the  lacrymal  sac  be  opened. 

The  tumours  tliat  spring  from  the  Malar  Bone,  from  the  Cavity  of  the 
Antrum,  or  from  Behind  the  Upper  J aw,  are  of  very  various  kinds  ;  epithelio- 
matous,  fihrous,  recurring  fibroid,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  fatty,  fibro-plastic, 
erectile,  and  enceplialoid  growths  may  all  be  met  with  in  this  situation.  In  the 
Museum  of  University  College,  which  is  very  rich  in  specimens  of  these 
tumours,  most  of  the  above-named  varieties  will  be  foirnd.  The  Fibrous  Tumour 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  ;  it  principally  occurs  in  elderly  people,  and  may 
attain  very  considerable  hulk.  The  Fibro-plastic  and  Encephaloid  come  next  in 
order  of  frequency  ;  and  the  Osseous,  Encho7idromatous,  Epithelial,  and  Myeloid 
are  extremely  rare.  The  osseous  tumours  occasionally  appear  to  set  up  a  spon- 
taneous attempt  at  elimination,  by  necrosis  taking  place  in  them. 

Situation  and  Symptoms. — Epithelial,  encephaloid,  and  myeloid  tumours 
occasionally  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  pushing  forward  the 
cheek,  spreading  into  the  mouth,  and  involving,  vrith  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
according  to  their  malignancy,  the  soft  structures  of  the  face  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  under  the  jaw.  They  are  usually  rapid  in  growth,  soft  and  elastic  to 
the  feel,  irregular  in  outline,  and  only  secondarily  implicate  the  superior 
maxilla  and  neighhouring  cavities. 

The  various  gi-owths  that  are  coimected  with,  or  spring  from,  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  that  develop  within  the  antrum,  in  growing,  gradually  expand 
and  dilate  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  pressing  the  hones  outwards,  thinning  them, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  outward  projection  of  one  side  of  the  face,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  being  the  part  that  usually  first  yields 
to  the  outward  pressure.  The  tumour  thus  formed  is  generally  smooth,  round, 
or  oval,  slightly  lobed  perhaps,  more  especially  if  fibrous,  and  has  in  many 
cases  a  tendency  to  hang  downwards  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  jaw  to  a  certain 
extent.  As  it  grows,  it  encroaches  more  or  less  upon  the  structures  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  antrum.  Thus,  it  pushes  down  the  palate,  causing  considerable 
swelling  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  displaces  the  alveolar  processes  and  teeth, 
giving  rise  to  irregularity  in  their  outline,  and  tending  to  project  into  and 
occupy  the  alveolus.  It  may  encroach  upon  the  orbit,  occasioning  stillicidiuni 
lacrymarum,  impairment  of  vision,  and  displacement  of  the  eye-ball.  As  the 
tumour  enlarges,  it  obstructs  the  nasal  cavity,  and,  stretching  back  into  the 
pliaiynx,  interferes  with  respu-ation  and  deglutition,  and  sometimes  occasions 
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severe  epistaxis.  Wlicn  it  is  of  an  encephaloid  character,  obstruction  of  the 
nasal  fossa  will  he  found  to  he  one  of  its  earliest  signs,  leading  to  the  suspicion 
ot  nasal  polypus  ;  hut  the  true  and  more  serious  nature  of  the  disease  will  be 
revealed  by  the  integuments  becoming  involved,  the  gums  implicated,  and  the 
submaxillary  absorbent  glands  enlarged. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  these  tumours  growing  in  the  upper  jaw,  there 
are  three  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  :— 1,  to  distinguish  the  growth  from 
fluid  accumulation  ;  2,  to  determine  whether  the  growth  be  simple  or  malig- 
nant ;  and,  3,  to  ascertain  its  primary  seat. 

1.  In  making  the  diagnosis  from  fluid  accumulation  in  the  antrum,  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  uniform  enlargement  of  the  cavity  Avithout  the  tumour 
projecting  externally  beyond  any  part  of  its  walls,  the  elasticity  and  even 
fluctuation  that  may,  after  a  time,  be  detected,  more  particularly  towards  the 
outer  side  of  the  tumour,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek  and  the  gum,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine  that  it  is  not  solid. 
But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  sufficient ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  an 
exploratory  puncture  by  means  of  the  perforator,  through  one  or  otber  of  the 
more  thiimed  and  expanded  parts  already  indicated.  This  should  never  be 
omitted  in  cases  of  doubt  ;  for  it  has  happened  even  to  so  good  a  Surgeon  as 
Gensoul  that,  after  making  incisions  through  the  cheek  ^vith  the  view  of  ex- 
tirpating the  tumour,  the  bones  were  found  to  be  expanded  by  an  antral  abscess, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  operation  had  been  undertaken  unnecessarily. 

2.  In  determining  whether  the  growth  be  simple  or  malignant,  the  Surgeon 
will  experience  much  difficulty,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum  ;  but  when  once  it  has  perforated  and  passed  beyond  its  waUs,  this 
point  is  easily  solved.    Yet,  even  whilst  the  tumour  is  stiU  confined  within  the 
antrum,  much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  its  natui-e  by  attention  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  ;  the  gi-eater  this  is,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  suspect  that  it 
is  malignant.    Too  much  importance,  however,  must  not  be  attached  to  this 
sign  ;  for  though,  as  a  general  rule,  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tumours  may 
increase  less  rapidly  than  the  malignant,  yet  they  may  attain  a  very  great 
bulk  in  a  short  space  of  time.    The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  in  the  diagnosis  ;  I  think,  hoAvever,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  simple 
tumours  most  frequently  occur  in  the  young,  wliilst  the  malignant  forms  of  the 
afl'ection  are  commonly  met  with  at  the  middle  or  advanced  periods  of  life.  It 
IS  of  much  importance,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  submaxillary  glands.    When  the  disease  is  malignant,  they  become  en- 
larged and  indurated  at  a  very  early  period.    In  a  case  under  my  care,  the 
malignant  character  of  a  tumour,  whilst  stiU  in  the  antrum,  was  determined 
by  the  fact  of  there  being  a  long  chain  of  indurated  lymphatic  glands  lying 
under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  they  had  become  secondarily  affected 
by  absorption,  before  the  bones  had  been  perforated  by  the  growtli.  When 
once  a  malignant  tumour  has  passed  beyond  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  and  is 
thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  its  walls,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and 
wliere  it  can  be  felt  under  the  skin,  is  perceived  to  be  soft  and  elastic.  Insinuating 
itself  extensively  amongst  the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull,  it  creeps  through  the 
foramina  and  fissures,  and  encroaches  greatly  on  the  nasal  c&vitj  and  orbit ;  its 
early  protrusion  into  these  cavities  is  especially  characteristic  of  malignancy. 
It  implicates  the  integuments  of  the  cheek,  with  an  infiammatory  oedema,  and 
the  soft  structures  within  the  mouth,  and  throws  out  sprouting  masses  in  these 
several  situations,  which  present  all  the  characters  of  the  true  malignant  fungus. 

3.  A  point  of  very  great  importance  in  relation  to  operative  interference  is 
to  determine  the  pHmary  seat  of  the  tumour;  whether  it  sjmng  from  the  cavity 
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ol"  the  antrum,  from  the  malar  bone,  or  from  behind  the  superior  maxilla  in 
tlie  spheno-maxillary  or  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  Wlien  it  springs  from  the 
interior  of  the  antrum,  the  buccal,  orbital,  nasal,  or  palatal  walls  of  that  cavity 
are  expanded,  and  the  line  of  teeth  is  rendered  irregular.  When  the  tumour 
primarily  springs  from  the  malar  bone,  it  pushes  forward  the  cheek  into  a  some- 
what conical  prominence,  and  dips  down  into  the  mouth  between  the  gums  and 
the  soft  structures  of  the  face.  It  does  not  involve  the  orbit  or  palate,  or  alter 
the  line  of  the  teeth ;  but  rather  spreads  over  the  bones,  and  involves  the 
covering  soft  parts  by  continuity  of  tissue,  without  any  definite  anatomical  dis- 
position. As  the  tumour  increases  in  size,  it  will  implicate  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  antrum,  and  thus  secondarily  projects  into  that  cavity.  When  the  disease 
developes  primarily  behind  the  superior  maxilla,  between  it  and  the  great  ala 
or  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid,  the  upper  jaw-bone  is  simply  pushed 
bodily  forwards,  there  being  little  if  any  deformity  in  its  outline,  the  line  of 
teeth  not  being  displaced,  nor  the  walls  of  the  antrum— palatal,  nasal,  or 
orbital— expanded.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  tumour,  though  not  originating 
in  the  antrum,  may  pass  into  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
and  may  make  its  way  forwards  amongst  the  bones  of  the  face,  partly  by 
creeping  through,  and  partly  by  absorbing  and  displacing  them. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  tumour  of  the  upper  jaw  and  antrum, 
nothing  can  be  done  except  to  extirpate  the  growth  ;  and  it  is  consequently  of 
great  importance  to  distinguish  those  forms  of  the  disease  in  which  an  opera- 
tion can  be  undertaken  with  safety,  and  with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  from 
those  in  which  none  should  be  performed.    The  three  points  to  be  considered 
are  :  1,  whether  the  tumour  is,  benign  ;  2,  if  it  be  benign,  whether  it  grows 
from  the  antrum  or  springs  from  behind  the  superior  maxilla  ;  or  3,  whether 
it  is  malignant ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  has  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  antrum. 
When  the  tumour,  springing  from  the  antrum,  is  of  a  simple  character,  the 
disease  should  be  removed,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  superior  maxilla  ; 
the  tumour,  whatever  size  it  has  attained,  being  generally  encysted,  and  the 
bones  expanded  and  absorbed  around  it ;  so  that  it  is  well  bounded,  and 
does  not  implicate  neighbouring  parts.    Here,  as  Liston  justly  observes,  no 
nibbling  or  grubbing  operations  should  be  done,  but  free  excision  of  the  whole 
mass  practised.    Wlien  the  tumour  springs  from  the  spheno-maxillary  or 
pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  pushing  the  bones  of  the  side  of  the  face  forwards, 
an  operatioii  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken,  as  it  is  doubtful,  in  many  cases^ 
whether  the  Surgeon  can  interfere  with  any  prospect  of  success.    Should  how- 
ever, the  tumour  be  simple,  the  patient's  health  be  good,  and  an  operation  be 
deemed  expedient,  the  tumour  can  only  be  reached  by  excising  the  uj^per 
jaw,  when  it  may  either  be  removed  attached  to  that  bone,  or  it  may  be  extir- 
pated from  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies  behind  it,  and  the  bone  and  cheek  shut 
in  over  it.    Such  an  operation,  implicating  as  it  does  the  base  of  the  skull 
may  be  followed  by  death  from  shock  to  the  nervous  centres,  as  I  saw  happen 
in  a  patient  of  Liston's  thus  operated  upon  ;  or,  involving  the  internal  Jnaxillary 
artery,  may  be  attended  by  very  profuse  and  troublesome  htcmorrhage.  When 
once  a  malignant  growth  of  this  part  has  passed  beyond  the  osseous  boundaries 
of  the  antrum,  the  question  of  removal  becomes  very  complicated.    In  reference 
to  this  point,  I  think  that  it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  if  tlie  cheek  be  freely 
movable  over  the  tumour,  and  the  submaxillary  glands  unaifected,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  proceeded  with.    But,  if  it  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  implicate  tlie 
soft  structures  of  the  cheek,  with  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  interfere  with  it  by  operation  ;  as  infiltration  will 
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have  taken  place  more  •widely  than  the  knife  can  reach,  and  speedy  recurrence 
must  of  necessity  ensue.    So  long  as  it  is  contained  within  this  cavity,  where 

indeed  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain, 
until  after  removal,  the  true  nature  of  the 
affection,  it  may  he  excised,  provided  tlie 
glands  in  the  neck  he  not  greatly  enlarged. 
If  they  be  much  implicated,  even  though 
the  walLs  of  the  antrum  be  not  perforated, 
it  is  wrong  to  interfere,  as  a  cure  by 
operative  procedure  must  be  hopeless. 
Whenever  the  soft  structures  of  the  cheek 
are  involved  so  as  to  require  partial  excision 
with  the  tumour,  no  operation  should  be 
performed ;  as  the  disease  will  probably  have 
become  constitutional,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely extirj)ated,  and  will  speedily  recur 
in  the  cicatrix.  When  the  upper  jaw  on 
both  sides  is  affected,  as  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  has  happened,  it  is  clear  that  the 
titmour  cannot  be  removed  (Fig.  469). 

Operations  on  the  Upper  Jaw. — The  Operations  that  have  been  practised 
for  the  removal  of  tumours  springing  from  the  upper  jaw  are  of  three  kinds. 
They  consist  of — 1,  Scooping  out  the  Tumour  ;  2,  Partial  Excision  of  the 
Superior  Maxilla ;  and  3,  its  Complete  Eemoval  with  or  without  the  Malar  Bone. 

For  operations  on  the  upper  jaw,  the  Sui'geon  will  require  strong  cutting 
pliers,  and  two  or  three  narrow-bladed  saws,  with  handles  set  at  different 
angles,  and  having  movable  backs  (Fig.  470). 


Fig.  469. — Cancer  of  the  Upper  Jaw,  in- 
volvicg  the  whole  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Face  :  not  admittiag  of  Operation. 


Fig.  470.— Saw  with  Movable  Back,  for  Operations  on  the  Upper  Jaw. 
1.  Scooping  out  the  Tumour. — The  practice  of  scooping  out  tumours  of  the 
antrum,  after  turning  up  the  cheek  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  is  one  on  the  propriety  of  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
Surgeons.  Liston,  whose  experience  in  these  diseases  was  in  his  day  unrivalled, 
strongly  denounced  all  "grubbing"  operations;  and  Syme  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  practice.  But  other  Surgeons,  whose  vieAvs  on  the  subject  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect,  advocate  and  practise  this  proceeding.  For  my  own 
part,  I  look  upon  the  practice  as  unscientific  in  principle  and  disastrous 
in  its  results.  It  is  only  applicable  to  the  softer  kinds  of  tumours  :  and  these 
are  chiefly  myeloid  or  cancerous.  Now  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  by  gouging, 
scooping,  chiselling,  or  scraping,  to  extirpate  these  from  any  bone  in  wliicli 
they  may  be  developed.  It  is  impossible  in  this  way  fairly  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  disease  into  healthy  structures.  Tissues  that  look  and 
feel  sound,  are  in  reality  infiltrated  :  and  hence  speedy  recurrence  takes 
place.    This  has  happened  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  seen  this  operation 
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practised  ;  and  the  recurrent  is  worse  in  all  its  features — more  rapid,  more 
luxuriant,  more  malignant — than  the  primary  disease.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  operations  on  the  jaws,  we  should  depart  from  that  principle 
which  is  found  necessary  in  operations  on  other  parts  for  the  removal  of 
malignant  growths,  of  being  guided  in  the  extent  of  the  removal  by  the 
anatomical  boundaries  of  the  part  affected,  and  not  by  the  apparent  extent  of 
diseased  structure.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  reasonable  to  scoop  a  myeloid  or 
an  encephaloid  tumour  out  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  instead  of  amputating  the 
affected  bone,  as  it  is  to  scrape  it  out  of  the  antrum,  instead  of  extirpating  the 
siiperior  maxilla. 

2.  Partial  Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. — Although  I  do  not  consider 
the  scooping  away  of  the  tumour  from  the  antrum  to  be  a  proper  or  surgical 
procedure,  I  would  not  advocate  the  removal  of  more  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  disease,  more 
especially  when  that  is  not  malignant.  The  disease  may  be  limited  either  to 
the  upper  or  to  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  maxilla.  In  these  cases,  the 
practice  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  led  to  gi-eat  advances  in  our  method  of  re- 
moving such  disease  with  the  least  possible  disfigurement  and  the  least  loss  of 
bone.  With  regard  to  the  external  incisions  in  these  cases,  Fergusson  has  shown 
that  they  often  need  to  be  but  very  limited  ;  aU  that  is  necessary  being  a  cut 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  upwards  and  outwards  through  the  cheek,  or,  in 
other  cases,  a  slit  through  the  upper  lip  on  the  mesial  line,  the  knife  being 
carried  along  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  columna  into  the  nostrils.  By  these  simple 
incisions,  this  distinguished  Surgeon  has  shown,  sufficient  relaxation  of  parts  can 
be  obtained  for  the  excision  of  the  greater  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

In  some  cases,  the  malar  bone  and  floor  of  the  orbit  will  be  found  to  be  sound. 
When  this  happens,  they  should  both  be  left  ;  and  with  this  view,  after  the 
cheek  has  been  incised  as  just  described, 
a  deep  horizontal  groove  should  be 
made  with  a  narrow  straight-backed 
saw  below  the  orbit,  directly  across  from 
the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  to  the 
edge  of  the  malar  bone.  The  forceps 
should  now  be  applied  so  as  to  cut 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  end 
of  this  incision,  and  thus  to  sever  the 
outer  connexion  between  the  superior 
maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.  They  are 
then  to  cut  along  the  groove  that  has 
been  traced  horizontally  the  saw, 
one  blade  cutting  from  the  nares  along 
this  ;  and  lastly,  the  alveolus  and  hard 
palate  have  to  be  divided.  This  is  best 
done  after  the  extraction  of  one  of  the 
central  incisors,  by  passing  a  narrow- 
bladcd  saw  into  the  anteiior  nares  and 
cutting  down  through  the  alveolus  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  section  being  completed  with  the  forceps  (Fig.  471).  Or  the 
proceeding  may  be  reversed,  and  the  cut  made  from  the  mouth  up  towards  the 
nasal  cavity.  Should  the  disease  chiefly  implicate  the  upper  orbital  and  nasal 
portions  of  the  bone,  leaviiig  the  cheek  and  roof  of  the  month  sound,  another 
modification  of  the  operation  may  be  undertaken  by  canying  the  knife  from 
the  nasal  process  down  the  side  of  the  nose  and  from  the  nostril  across  the  cheek, 


Fig.  471. — Lines  of  Incision  in  Listou's  OiJcra- 
tion  for  Excision  of  Upper  Jaw. 
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dissecting  Tip  the  flap  tlius  formed,  then  applying  a  narrow-Lladed  saw  from  tlie 
anterior  nares  across  the  snperior  maxilla  ahove  its  alveolar  ridge,  making  a 
perpendicular  cut  from  this  into  the  orbit,  and  then  applying  the  cutting-pliei's 
along  these  lines  of  incision,  cutting  through  the  superior  maxilla,  and  finally 
detaching  it  hy  dividing  with  the  forceps  the  nasal  process  and  the  orhital  ])late. 

3.  C'o7)iplete  Excismi  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — The  operation  of  excision  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  together  with  the  malar  bone,  for  tumour  of  the 
antrum,  was  first  proposed  by  Lizars  in  1826  ;  though  Gensoul  of  Lyons  was 
the  first  Surgeon  by  whom  the  operation  was  actually  performed,  in  May, 
1829.  Since  then,  it  has  been  repeatedly  practised  ;  and  the  names  of  Liston 
and  of  Fergusson  are  inseparably  connected  with  it,  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  devised,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they  have  carried  out  the  various 
steps  of  its  performance. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting  or  semi-recumbent  position,  op- 
posite a  good  light.  The  Surgeon  stands  on  the  right  of  -  the  patient.  The 
facial  artery  should  then  be  compressed  as  it  passes  round  the  lower  jaw  ;  or 
an  acupressure-needle  may  be  passed  under  it ;  and  the  hemorrhage  from 
the  incisions  into  the  soft  parts  thus  materially  restrained.  The  parts  to  be 
removed  should  be  then  fairly  exposed  by  raising  a  flap  from  the  cheek.  This 


Fig.  472.— Exuision  of  Upper  Jaw  by  Liston's  Method. 


may  be  fashioned  in  various  ways  (see  Figs.  471,  472,  and  473).  The  follow- 
ing, which  is  the  method  adopted  by  Liston,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient where  the  tunioiir  is  very  large  (Fig.  471). 

In  the  first  stage,  the  central  incisor  tooth  on  the  diseased  side  having  been 
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extracted,  the  point  of  a  bistoury  is  entered  opposite  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  boue,  and  carried  with  a  semicircular  sweep  into  tlie  angle 
of  the  mouth.  From  the  upper  end  of  tliis  incision,  a  cut  about  one  inch  in 
length  may  be  carried  along  the  zj'^goma.  Another  incision  is  made  from  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  down  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  round  the 
ala,  which  it  detaches,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  into  the  mouth. 
The  flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  upwards  until  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
reached  (Fig.  472) ;  the  soft  parts  are  then  carefully  separated  from  the  floor  of 
this  cavity,  and  drawn  upwards  by  a  curved  copper  spatula,  which  protects 
them  and  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Or  the  line  of  incision  by  external  flap  (Fig.  473)  may  be  adopted  in  the 
folloAving  way.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  entered  opposite  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  carried  dowTi  the  side  of 
the  nose,  round  the  ala,  and  down  the 
centre  of  the  upper  lip.  Another  in- 
cision is  now  made  in  a  horizontal 
direction  below  the  orbit,  by  entering 
the  point  of  the  knife  where  the  first 
incision  has  been  commenced,  and  car- 
rying it  directly  outwards  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lower  eyelid  with  the  cheek, 
along  the  edge  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the 
zygoma.  A  flap  is  then  formed  and 
thrown  outwards.  This  line  of  incision 
has  the  great  advantage  over  the  one 
represented  in  Fig.  471,  that  the  arte- 
ries and  nerves  of  the  face  are  cut  near 
their  terminations,  and  not  through 
their  larger  branches.  This  line  of  in- 
cision, to  which  C.  Heath  gives  the  pre- 
ference, is  most  suitable  to  tumours  of 
moderate  size. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  con- 
sists in  the  division  of  the  bones.  This 
may  best  be  done  with  a  narrow  saw  and  strong  cutting  pliers  ;  the  bone  being 
first  deeply  notched  with  the  saw,  and  then  divided  with  the  pliers ;  the 
zygoma  should  be  first  cut  across,  the  external  orbital  angle  next  divided  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  the  internal  angle  cut  throiigh  by  putting  one  blade  of 
the  forceps  into  the  nostril  and  the  other  into  the  orbit  (Fig.  472).  The  palatal 
arch  must  finally  be  cut  across  by  notching  it  deeply  with  a  Hey's  or  anarrow- 
blaued  saw,  and  then,  passing  the  pliers  into  the  mouth  and  nose,  cutting 
through  the  line  of  the  groove  and  the  alveolus  of  the  incisor  that  had  been 
extracted.  Or  the  whole  of  these  steps  may  be  reversed,  as  the  Surgeon  finds 
most  convenient.  In  cutting  across  the  bones,  the  Siu'geon  may  stand  either 
before  or  behind  the  patient. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  the  whole  mass,  having  had  its  osseous 
connections  separated,  is  depressed,  drawn  forwards  by  the  fingers  on  the  "lion" 
forceps,  and  readily  removed  by  breaking  down  adhesions  with  the  finger,  or 
by  the  division  of  a  few  remaining  soft  parts  with  the  bistoury  or  scissors.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  intact. 

Should  hcemorrhage  occur  from  any  of  the  deeper  vessels,  this  must  be 
arrested  by  ligature,  or  by  the  application  of  the  arterial  cautery.  Some 
strips  of  dry  liut,  having  a  thread  attached  by  which  they  can  be  removed 


Fig.  473. — Line  of  Incision  in  l!!xcisiou  of  the 
Ui^per  Jaw  by  Extermil  I'lap. 
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M'lien  necessary,  slioiild  then  be  pressed  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  wound, 
and  the  cheek-flap  Lud  down  in  proper  position.  It  must  be  retained  in  situ  by 
hare-hp  pins  througli  tlie  upper  lip,  and  by  metallic  sutures  along  the  other  lines 
of  incision.  However  mucli  the  skin  may  have  been  stretclied  and  thinned, 
none  should  be  removed  unless  it  has  been  actually  incorporated  in  or  infil- 
trated by  the  tumour.  Al'ter  cicatrisation  is  complete,  the  deformity  resulting 
from  such  a  procedure  will  be  far  less  than  might  at  first  be  anticipated.  • 

BesuUs.~The  result  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  operation  itself  is  concerned.  Though  most  serious, 
the  operation  is  not  very  dangerous.  Of  17  consecutive  cases  collected  by 
Hutchinson  as  having  been  practised  in  the  London  Hospitals,  it  was  successful 
in  14  ;  and  of  16  cases  (10  of  total  and  6  of  partial  removal)  done  by  Esmarch, 
13  were  successful  (viz.,  8  of  the  former,  and  5  of  the  latter).  So  far  as  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  is  concerned,  all  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tumour, 
and  the  extent  of  the  operation.  If  the  disease  be  cancerous  or  even  myeloid, 
speedy  recurrence  wiU  certainly  ensue  if  partial  excision  or  scooping  be  prac- 
tised. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  disastrous  than  the  result  of  partial 
operations  in  these  cases.  Even  though  the.  whole  maxilla  be  excised,  the 
incisions  being  carried  wide  of  the  disease,  recurrence  is  the  invariable  rule, 
though  the  more  complete  operation  secures  longer  immunity.  The  liability  to 
recui-rence  is  remarkable  in  these  cases,  when  we  consider  how  isolated  the  upper 
jaw  is,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
orbit,  and  how  completely  it  can  be  excised.  It  is,  I  believe,  mainly  due  to  two 
causes— early  implication  of  the  soft  parts,  and  extension  of  the  mischief 
through  the  fissures  and  sinuses  behind  the  bone.  These  recurrent  cancerous 
growths,  after  removal  of  the  primary  tumour,  do  not  admit  of  extirpation. 

When  the  tumour  is  benign,  the  result  is  most  satisfactory  and  the  cure 
usually  complete. 

Tumours  that  Spring  prom  behind  the  Superior  Maxilla  have 
already  been  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  upper 
jaw  (p.  392).    They  may  grow  from  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  from  some  of  the 
deep  cavities  lying  between  it,  the  palate  bones,  and  the  ethmoid,  constituting 
various  forms  of  pharyngeal,  palatine,  or  naso-palatine  polypi.    Their  removal 
may  be  best  efi'ected  by  Langenbeck's  Osteoplastic  Section  of  the  Superior 
Maxilla  with  displacement  of  that  bone.    The  first  operation  was  performed 
in  1859.    Since  then,  Langenbeck  has  performed  it  13  times,  with  10  complete 
cures  and  3  deaths.    It  has  also  been  performed  in  Germany  by  Esmarch, 
Wagner,  Simon,  Nussbaum,  and  BUboth.     Tlie  last  two  performed  it  for 
removal  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  for  neuralgia.  In  America  it  has  been 
performed  twice  by  Cheever.    In  the  first  case,  it  was  done  for  removal  of 
a  tumour  growing  from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  tumour  recurred, 
and  the  operation  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  -svith  perfect 
success.    In  the  other  case,  both  bones  were  displaced  at  the  same  operation  ; 
but  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  "  prostration  with  excitement."  In 
Langenbeck's  first  operation,  the  incision  was  made  from  the  middle  of  the 
nasal  eminence  of  the  frontal  bone  toward  the  right,  over  the  nasal  process  and 
downwards  to  the  ala  of  the  nose.    The  edges  of  the  wound  were  cUssected  np 
so  as  to  expose  the  whole  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the 
nasal  bone,  the  periosteum  remaining  untouched.    The  cartilaginous  jjortion 
of  the  nose  was  separated  from  its  bony  attachments.    The  nasal  bone  was 
then  cut  through  with  bone-forcejis,  close  to  the  septum,  and  upwards  as  far  as 
the  nasal  process  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  by  a  second  cut  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  was  divided  into  the  antrum.     The  cut  ended  where 
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the  ncasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  forms  the  lower  border  of 
the  orbit.  The  upper  part  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
the  nasal  bone  were  then  prised  up  and  were  turned  on  to  the  forehead,  being 
still  attached  by  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane.  The  nose  was  thus  fully 
opened,  and  the  polypus  was  removed.  The  bones  were  then  replaced  and 
supported  in  position  by  a  plug  of  charpie.  The  wound  healed  readily,  and 
there  was  no  exfoliation  of  bone.  Langenbeck's  second  operation  was  under- 
taken for  a  tiunour  springing  from  behind  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  Two  incisions  were  made  ;  the  first  began  at  the 
insertion  of  the  ala  nasi  and  ran  along  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone, 
describing  an  arch  with  the  convexity  downwards  and  terminating  at  the 
middle  of  the  zygoma ;  the  second  began  at  the  nasal  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and,  following  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  crossed  the  frontal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  joined  the  lower  incision.  The  soft  parts 
were  not  dissected  up.  The  lower  incision  was  then  carried  to  the  bone,  and  the 
masseter  dissected  fi-om  its  attachment  to  the  malar  bone.  By  depressing  the 
lower  jaw  so  as  to  remove  the  coronoid  process  out  of  the  way,  the  finger  could 
be  forced  through  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  which  was  dilated  by  the 
tumour,  into  the  nose  through  the  splieno -maxillary  fissure.  A  narrow  saw 
was  now  passed  along  the  finger — its  point  being  protected  by  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the  nostril — ^and  a  cut  was  made  directly 
forwards  through  the  ascending  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  body  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  across  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  j^arallel  to  the  hard 
palate  and  immediately  above  it.  The  upper  incision  was  now  deepened, 
and  the  soft  parts  were  raised  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  from  the  angle 
between  the  zygoma  and  the  malar  bone ;  and,  the  saw  being  again  introduced, 
a  cut  was  made  through  the  malar  bone  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
and  thence  across  the  floor  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  lacrymal  bone.  The  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  included  between  these  cuts  was 
now  only  attached  by  its  connections  with  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  and  by 
the  soft  parts  covering  it,  which  were  untouched.  By  introducing  an  elevator 
into  the  cut  in  the  malar  bone,  the  whole  piece  was  lifted  up,  bending  upon 
its  attachment  to  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones  as  upon  a  hinge,  until  it  was 
completely  turned  inwards  and  upwards  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  face. 
The  tumour,  wMch  w^as  found  to  have  extensive  connections  in  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  region,  was  now  removed.  The  bone  was  then  replaced,  and  the 
wound  closed.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  woimd  was  healed  ; 
on  the  sixteenth  tbe  wound  had  completely  healed,  and  no  mobility  could 
be  felt  in  the  bone.  Oilier  removed  a  polypus  from  the  nasal  fossa,  by  making 
a  horseshoe-shaped  incision  from  one  ala  of  the  nose  up  to  the  root,  and  then 
across  the  root  and  down  to  the  other  ala.  He  then  sawed  through  the  nasal 
bones  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  so  oj)ened  up 
the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

Tumours  not  unfrequently  spring  from  the  lower  jaw.  Like  those  in  the 
superior  maxUla,  they  may  either  be  simple  or  malignant.  Amongst  the 
simple,  we  most  commonly  find  the  Fibro-cystic.  Fibrous  tumours  ai-e  also 
occasionally  met  with,  and  more  rarely  Osseous  and  Fnchondromatous  growths. 
The  malignant  tumours  are  principally  Encephaloid.  These  various  growths 
frequently  occur  in  early  and  middle  life,  and  usually  spring  from  the  diploe 
between  the  two  tables  of  which  the  bone  is  composed.    They  project  into  the 
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mouth  and  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  forming  large  rounded  uniform,  or  ini- 
periectly  lohed  masses.  Occasionally  malignant  diseases  spring  from  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  bone,  and,  without  invading  its  structure,  envelop  it  bo 
as  to  give  rise  to  an  apjiearance  of  morbid  implication  of  it. 

In  the  Cystic  and  Fibro-cystic  Tmnours  of  the  jaw,  the  groAVth  is  expanded 
into  cysts,  having  more  or  less  solid  matter  intermixed,  pai-taking  of  the 
character  of  epulis.  The  cysts  are  of  various  degrees  of  thickness ;  some 
being  thin  and  membranous,  others  having  the  walls  partly  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue,  and  others  again  having  expanded  bony  lamellae  largely  entering 
into  their  composition,  so  that  on  pressure  they  occasionally  communicate  the 
semi-crepitant  sensations  peculiar  to  the  cystic  expansions  of  the  osseous 
structure.  The  fluid  contained  in  these  cysts  is  a  viscid  liqxiid,  usually  semi- 
transparent,  yellowish,  or  bloody. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  lower,  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
diagnose  the  simple  from  the  malignant  affections ;  as  in  the  latter  form  of 
disease  an  operation  is  rarely  justifiable,  the  soft  tissues  around  the  bone  being 
iisually  implicated  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  admit  of  removal,  and  conse- 
(|uently  not  of  the  full  and  complete  extirpation  of  the  disease.  The  malignant 
tumours  may  generally  be  readily  detected  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  by 
theii-  pulpy  or  elastic  character,  and  by  infiltration  of  neighbouring  parts,  AAdth 
implication  of  the  submaxillaiy  glands. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  character  of  the  growth.  In  cystic  tumour  of  moderate  size, 
with  thin  walls  and  but  little  deposit  of  fibrous  tissue  around  the  cysts,  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  consists  in  cutting  down  through  the  gum  on  the  expanded 
portion  of  bone,  opening  the  cyst  by  means  of  the  antrum-peiforator,  small 
trephine,  or  cutting  pliers,  according  to  its  size  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls  : 
letting  out  the  fluid  contained  within  ;  and  then,  by  introducing  a  plug  of  lint, 
causing  the  cavity  to  granulate  from  the  bottom,  and  gradually  to  contract. 
When  the  cysts  are  so  large  that  they  have  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  bone, 
or  when  they  are  associated  with  a  large  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue,  so  as'  to 
constitute  true  fibro-cystic  tumours,  excision  of  the  diseased  bone  must  be 
practised.  This,  also,  is  the  only  plan  of  treatment  that  can  be  had  recourse 
to  in  other  affections  of  this  bone. 

Excision  op  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  operation  of  excision  of  a  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw  for  tumour  of  that  bone  was  fii-st  performed  by  Deadrick  of 
Tennessee,  in  1810,  and  not,  as  is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed,  by 
Dupuytren.  As  the  growths  for  which  this  operation  is  performed  are 
usually  situated  between  the  symphysis  and  the  angle  of  the  bone,  seldom 
extending  beyond  the  middle  line,  the  operation  is  generally  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  face.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  tumour  may  encroach  so 
I'ar  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  more  than  the  half  of  the  bone  ;  and 
in  other  cases  again,  though  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  whole  of  the  bone  has 
been  disarticulated. 

When  the  tumour  is  of  moderate  size,  and  is  situated  about  midway  between 
the  symphysis  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  may  be  reached  by  making  a  semilunar 
incision  of  sufficient  length  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone,  and  carrying  the 
anterior  extremity  of  it  well  forward  upon  the  chin,  but  not  dividing,  if 
possible,  the  lower  lip,  nor  cutting  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  then  dis- 
secting up  the  flap  tlius  formed,  and  carrying  the  knife  cautiously  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  detach  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  a  sullicient  extent.  In  doing  this,  the  liajmorrhage 
is  often  very  profuse  :  the  bleeding  from  the  facial  artery  is  particularly 
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forcible,  tlie  blood  being  thrown  in  a  larger  and  stronger  jet  than  would  seem 
possible  from  the  size  of  the  vessel.  The  hajmorrhage  slioiild  be  at  once  con- 
trolled b}'  the  aijplication  of  ligatures  to  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  artery,  and 
to  any  other  points  from  which  it  is  more  than  usually  abundant.  Unless  this 
be  done,  the  after-steps  of  the  operation  will  be  rendered  much  more  obscure 
and  difficult.  One  of  the  teeth  on  each  side  of  tlie  tumour  having  been  j)re- 
viously  drawn,  the  jaw  must  now  be  deeply  notched  through  their  alveoli  into 
its  base  with  a  narrow  strong-backed  saw,  and  cut  through  with  pliers,  or  com- 
pletely divided  with  the  saw.  After  the  fragment  of  diseased  bone,  with  the 
attached  tumour,  has  been  removed,  and  all  bleeding  vessels  have  been  secured, 
the  flap  of  cheek  should  be  laid  down  smoothly,  and  retained  in  situ  by  means 
of  hare-lip  pins.  Occasionally  the  dental  artery  in  the  cut  jaw  gives  trouble  ; 
the  hajmorrhage  from  this  source  may  be  checked  by  the  application  of  a  piece 
of  solid  perchloride  of  iron.  The  patient  must  be  fed  with  slops,  which  should 
be  sucked  in  through  a  tube.  At  a  later  period,  when  cicatrisation  is  well 
advanced,  the  teeth  should  be  tied  together  with  strong  silver  wire  ;  or  a  silver 
cap  should  be  fitted  upon  the  teeth  of  the  two  portions  of  bone  that  are  left, 
and  attached  by  an  elastic  spring  to  another  silver  cap  put  on  those  of  the 
upper  jaw,  so  as  to  prevent  the  displacement  that  would  otherwise  occur  in  the 
smaller  fragment.  Union  takes  place  after  a  time  by  fibrous  tissue,  which 
becomes  sufficiently  dense  to  make  the  jaw  strong  and  useful. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  tumour  encroaches  upon  the  angle  and  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  it  is  iisually  better  to  remove  the  bone  at  the  articulation  on  the 
aflected  side  ;  for,  if  the  articular  end  including  the  coronoid  process  be  left, 
it  will  be  displaced  forwards  and  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  temporal  and 
external  pterygoid  muscles,  and  be  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  irritation 
to  the  patient,  unattended  by  any  corresponding  utility.  In  these  cases,  the 
removal  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  jaw  will  consequently  be  required,  and  the 
operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  way.  The  point  of  a  strong 
bistoury  or  scalpel  should  be  entered  immediately  behind  the  articulation, 
carried  down  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  behind  the  angle,  and  under 
the  body  of  the  bone  beyond  the  anterior  limits  of  the  tumour,  where  it  must 
slope  gradually  upwards,  terminating  at  some  distance  from  the  lips,  which 
should  not  be  encroached  upon  ;  the  convex  flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  up, 
and  the  facial  artery  and  any  other  branches  requiring  ligature  tied.  The  Imife 
is  then  carried  behind  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  tumour,  and,  one  of  the  incisor 
teeth  having  been  extracted  before  the  operation  commenced,  a  saw  should  be 
apjjlied  to  the  bone  iir  this  situation,  and  its  section  finished  by  means  of  the 
cutting-pliers  (Fig.  474)  ;  the  Su  I'geon  then  dissects  under  and  around  it  ;  in 
this  situation  a  scalpel,  curved  on  the  flat,  will  be  found  useful,  the  edge  of  the 
knile  being  kept  close  to  the  bone  and  tumour.  When  he  has  cleared  the 
tumour  and  ramus,  he  depresses  the  body  of  the  bone  forcibly  with,  his  left 
Land,  in  order  more  readily  to  divide  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle 
to  the  coronoid  process.  Tliis  having  been  done,  the  only  part  left  is  the 
disarticulation,  which  is  best  efl:ected  by  opening  the  joint  from  the  fi-ont, 
whilst  the  bone  is  well  depressed  and  twisted  somewhat  outwards,  the  edge  of 
the  knife  being  kept  close  to  its  neck,  scraping  the  bone  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  wounding  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  when,  any  remaining  attach- 
ments having  been  cut  through,  the  disarticulation  is  eifected  (Fig.  475).  In 
depressing  the  bone  to  reach  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  j  oint,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much  force,  lest  it  happen  that  the  ramus  give  way. 
Laving  been  weakened  by  the  disease;  this  accident  would  produce  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  removing  the  liagnieut  left  behind,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
VOL.  II.  D  JO 
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seizing  itwitli  necrosis  forceps,  thus  dragging  it  forwards,  and  then  dividing  thb 


Fig.  474. — Excision  of  Lower  Jaw.    Soft  part.''  raised. 


Fig.  4'r5.— Exoisiou  of  Lower  Juw.    Disartijulalion  of  Coiuiylo. 
muscle  and  capsule.    Should  the  internal  maxillary  artery  have  been  divided,  it 
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must  be  ligatured,  or  the  termination  of  the  external  carotid,  where  the  vessel 
divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary,  tied :  any  other  branches 
that  bleed  will  necessarily  tUso  require  the  ligature.  The  cavity,  having  been 
lightly  filled  with  lint,  should  then  be  left  to  granulate ;  the  cheek  being  laid 
down  and  attached  along  the  line  of  incision  by  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted 
sutures.  A  kind  of  fibrous  tissue  forms  in  place  of  the  jaw  that  has  been 
removed,  and  comparatively  little  defornrity  results.  When  the  disease  of  the 
bone  extends  heyond  the  symphysis,  a  thick  ligature  should  be  passed  through 
the  end  of  the  tongue,  which  must  be  drawn  forwards  by  an  assistant,  lest, 
on  the  division  of  the  insertion  of  its  muscles  into  the  lower  jaw,  it  be  forcibly 
retracted  into  the  pharynx,  and  thus  threaten  or  even  occasion  suffocation,  as 
has  happened  to  Surgeons  of  eminence  both  in  France  and  in  America. 

For  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  operations  for  it,  see  Chapter  XLVI. ; 
and  for  tracheotomy  in  operations  on  the  jaws,  see  Chapter  LX. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


PLASTIC  SUEGERY  OF  THE  FACE  AND  MOUTH. 

By  Plastic  or  Reparative  Surgery  is  meant  the  performance  of  oj)ei'ations  for 
the  repair  of  deficiencies  in  structure,  whether  resulting  from  injury,  from 
disease,  or  from  malformation. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  partially  detached  portions  of  the  body  may 
retain  their  vitality  sufficiently  to  become  again  adherent,  when  attached  but 
by  a  veiy  narrow  tongue  of  tissue  to  the  part  from  which  they  have  been 
aU  but  separated.  This  has  often  been  observed  in  injuries  of  the  face  and 
fingers,  portions  of  wiiich  have  been  nearly  completely  severed,  and  yet  have 
united  again  on  being  replaced.  But  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  on 
record  to  show  that  certain  parts,  when  completely  separated,  may,  after  being 
replaced,  again  become  adherent.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind 
are  those  which  are  related  by  Hoftacher,  and  attested  by  Chelius  and  Velpeau. 
Hoflacher  was  officially  appointed  to  attend  as  Surgeon  at  the  duels  which 
were  at  one  time  frequent  amongst  the  students  at  Heidelberg ;  and,  as  at 
these  encounters  broad-swords  were  used,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
considerable  mmaber  of  incised  wounds,  and  has  related  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
cases  in  which  portions  of  the  nose,  lips,  or  chin  had  been  sliced  off,  and,  being 
put  on  again,  contracted  adhesions.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  tliese,  is 
one  in  which  the  end  of  the  nose  was  sliced  oft'  Ijy  a  cut  with  the  broadsword, 
and  fell  under  a  chest  of  drawers ;  it  was  not  found  for  some  time,  but,  on 
being  recovered  and  washed,  was  stitched  on,  and  became  firmly  attached. 
In  another  instance,  a  dog  that  was  in  the  room  snapped  up  the  detached 
portion  of  the  organ  as  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  nose,  being  immediately 
taken  out  of  the  animal's  mouth  and  put  on  again,  became  firmly  fixed. 

In  order  that  union  should  take  place  between  parts  that  have  been  separated 
completely  or  nearly  so,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  body,  it  is  necessary  tliat  they  be 
soft  and  vascular,  and  more  especially  that  their  structure  be  of  a  homogeneous 
character,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  tissues  of  the  face;  where  no  verv  lar"-e 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  or  bone  are  found.  It  is  the  same  in  plastic 
operations,  which  succeed  best  imdor  similar  conditions  of  tissue,  and  wliicli 
are  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  an  attempt  at  union  in  a  partially 
severed  structure. 
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It  is  principally  for  deformities  and  loss  of  the  nose  and  lip  that  plastic 
operations  are  of  much  service;  they  may,  however,  occasionally  he  liad 
recourse  to  in  other  situations,  as  ahout  the  cheeks  and  eyelids,  hut  seldom 
■with  an  equal  amount  of  success.  Ileference  has  already  heen  made  (p.  517, 
Vol.  I.)  to  the  performance  of  plastic  operations  on  the  perinajum.  In  the 
practice  of  this  very  interesting  hranch  of  surgery,  there  is  much  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  manual  dexterity.  On  this,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  success 
of  the  operation  depends  ;  and  a  vast  deal  may  he  done  in  apparently  the  most 
unpromising  cases  hy  management,  skill,  and  patience.  In  these  operative 
procedures  the  names  of  Berres,  Dieffenhach,  Liston,  Fergusson,  Sedillot, 
B.  Langenheck,  and  Jobert,  deservedly  take  the  first  rank. 

In  performing  the  various  plastic  operations,  four  methods  have  heen 
employed.  In  the  first,  the  flap  of  skin  that  is  intended  to  repair  the  lost 
structure  is  transplanted  from  a  distant  part,  as  the  arm.  This  operation, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Italian  Surgeon,  Tagliacotius,  and  hence  com- 
monly called  by  his  name,  has  in  a  gi-eat  measure  fallen  into  disuse,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  and  the  great  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  suc- 
cessful result.  The  second  plan  consists  in  transplanting  the  reparative  strac- 
ture  from  some  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ  to  be  repaired  ;  the 
skin  from  the  forehead,  for  instance,  being  used  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
nose  ;  that  from  the  chin  for  the  restoration  of  a  lost  lip.  This  procedure, 
which  seems  first  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India  in  restoring 
the  loss  of  the  nose,  is  the  method  that  is  most  commonly  employed  in  this 
country  in  plastic  operations  on  the  face.  The  thu'd  method  consists  in 
loosening  the  skin  by  a  process  of  subcutaneous  section  to  some  distance  around 
the  part  to  be  repaired,  and  then  drawing  it  forwards  with  or  without  incision 
through  its  substance.  This  gliding  operation  is  chiefly  practised  for  the 
closure  of  fistulous  openings.  The  fourtli  method  is  employed  in  cases  where 
an  abnormal  fissure  exists  in  a  part.  It  consists  in  bringing  together  and 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  after  having  pared  them  evenly,  so  as  to  expose 
theii'  vascular  surfaces. 

Union  in  plastic  operations  is  effected  by  primary  adhesion  between  the  raw 
surfaces  which  are  brought  into  contact.  Should,  however,  this  mode  of  imion 
fail  from  any  accidental  circumstance,  the  Surgeon  need  not  despair  ;  as  the 
parts  may  unite  by  adhesive  inflammation,  or  even  through  the  medium  of 
granulation,  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  complete  manner. 

For  proper  vmion  to  be  efl'ected,  it  is  necessary  that  the  edges  be  cleanly  and 
evenly  cut,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  accurately  to  one  another.  This  may 
often  be  most  skilfuUy  eft'ected  by  making  the  incision  in  the  part  that  is  to 
receive  the  flap  somewhat  oblique  or  bevelled,  thus  securing  a  more  accurate 
adaptation  of  the  edges. 

After  the  flap  has  been  formed  and  the  part  in  which  it  is  to  be  transplanted 
properly  pared,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  a  few  minutes  until  all  bleed- 
ing has  ceased.  This  is  of  much  importance,  as  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of 
coagulated  blood  will  materially  interfere  with  union. 

In  bringing  the  parts  into  apposition,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
rxndue  traction  or  constriction  be  exercised,  lest  their  circulation  he  interfered 
with,  and  their  vitality  be  endangered. 

The  parts  may  be  maintained  in  apposition  by  sutures,  collodion,  or  the 
application  of  a  strip  of  isinglass  plaster.  The  sutures  should  be  as  fine  as 
l)osslble,  introduced  with  a  small  needle,  and  knotted  on  the  soujid  parts.  Occa- 
sionall}^,  as  in  hare-lip,  pins  may  advantageously  be  used.  In  some  instances, 
instead  of  sutures,  a  small  spring-forceps  (Fig.  C8),  termed  a  scrnfinc,  may  he 
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employetl,  but  most  generally  interrupted  snturei?  are  the  best.  The  use  of  col- 
lodion, where  applicable,  is  of  great  advantage  in  plastic  surgery,  as  it  not  only 
secures  adhesion,  but,  by  excluding  the  air,  lessens  the  chance  of  suppuration. 

For  a  plastic  procedure  to  succeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  morbid 
action  be  going  on  in  the  seat  of  operation  ;  and  not  only  that  none  be  actually 
in  progress,  but  that  all  have  ceased  for  some  considerable  time.    This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  when  the  deformity  for  the  remedying  of  which  it  is 
practised  has  resulted  from  syphilitic  or  cancerous  ulceration.    In  both  cases 
It  IS  necessary  to  see  that  the  constitution  is  sound,  as  well  as  that  all  local 
disease  has  been  eradicated  ;  otherwise  the  in-itation  of  the  operation  might  set 
It  up  again,  and  the  new  flap  might  be  invaded  and  destroyed.    From  want  of 
this  precaution,  I  have  more  than  once  seen  disappointment  result.    When  an 
operation,  as  on  the  nose  or  lip,  is  performed  for  cancroid  disease,  ablation  of 
the  morbid  part  may  be  done  at  the  moment  of  operating-the  affection  being 
a  local  one  ;  when  for  struma  or  syphilis,  the  disease  is  constitutional,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  all  morbid  action  has  thoroughly  and  completely 
ceased.    As  a  general  rule,  plastic  operations  practised  for  the  repair  of  muti- 
ations  from  injury,  or  of  congenital  deficiencies,  are  more  successful  than  those 

that  are  performed  after  disease. 

No  routine  system  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  ;  but  a  few  days  of  rest 

good  diet  and  a  dose  or  two  of  aperient  medicine,  may  be  prescribed  before 

the  operation  is  proceeded  with.  In  the  after-treatment  of  the  case,  a  nomishinc. 

but  unstimulatmg  regimen  should  be  observed. 
Burow's  Operation.-^  plastic  operation  speciaUy  suited  for  the  repair  of 

deformity  consequent  on  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  from  the  cheeks  and 

other  parts  of  the  face,  has  been  introduced  by  Burow,  a  Polish  Surgeon,  and  suc- 
cessfully performed  and  described  by  Stokes  (Fig.  476).  The  steps  are  as  follows. 

The  growth  to  be  removed 

is  included  in  three  incisions, 

1,  2,  3  ;  and  the  integuments 

from  which  it  springs  are  then 

carefully  dissected  off,  leaving 

a  raw  triangle,  the  apex  of 

which  is  on  one,  the  base,  on 

the  other  side  of  the  tumour. 

The  incision  1,  4,  3,  is  then 

carried  outwards  to  5,  8,  7,  so 
that  the  whole  distance  from 

1  to  7  is  exactly  three  times 

that  of  the  base  of  the  raw        i^.v  ^-r   t-      ,r  •  •    .  ^ 
surface  ;  a  second .  triangle,  5,  '  ^  Operation. 

6,7,1s  then  made,  having  its  base  on  the  outer  thii-d  of  this  horizontal 
incision  The  two  triangles  must  be  of  equal  size,  and  the  integuments  are 
dissected  off  5,  6,  7.  There  are  thus  two  raw  surfaces  to  be  covered  in  This 
13  done  by  dissecting  up  carefully  the  flaps  1,  5,  6,  and  2,  3,  7.  When  this  is 
done,  the  points  I  and  3,  and  5  and  7,  are  respectively  drawn  together,  each  by 
one  suture,  and  the  two  raw  triangular  surfaces  are  thus  covered  in. 


PLASTIC  SURGERY  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Operations  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  performed  on  the  eyelids  wnich 
are  truly  of  a  plastic  character.  ' 

Blepharoplastt,  or  the  operation  by  which  the  eyelids  are  repaired  is 
occasionally  required  for  loss  of  substance-the  result  of  wounds,  cicatrices^  or 
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operations.  It  is  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  than  most  of  the  other  plastic 
procedures  ahout  the  face  ;  yet  it  may,  in  some  cases,  improve  materially  the 
patient's  appearance. 

When  the  upper  eyelid  rec^iiires  repair,  the  flap  is  taken  from  the  forehead  ; 
when  it  is  the  lower  lid,  from  the  cheek  or  temple.    This  operation  may  be 

performed  either  by  the  gliding  method,  or 
by  twisting  a  flap  into  its  new  situation.  By 
the  gliding  method,  a  triangular  flap  is  cut 
and  partially  detached  (Fig.  477,  a),  and  then 
drawn  gently  forwards  until  it  corresponds  to 
and  fills  lip  the  gap  that  requires  repair,  when 
it  is  there  fixed  by  a  few  points  of  suture. 
When  the  twisting  method  is  employed,  an 
oval  flap  is  detached  (Fig.  477,  h),  except  its 
pedicle,  and  twisted  down,  to  be  planted  on 
the  raw  surface. 

Occasionally  neither  of  these  methods  is 
applicable ;  and  then  the  procedure,  that 
I  successfully  adopted  in  a  case  of  which  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  478)  is  a  repre- 
sentation, may  be  followed.  In  this  case,  wHch  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had 
received  a  severe  mutilation  of  the  face  by  the  explosion  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle, 
there  was  a  deep  and  hard  cicatrix  across  tlie  lower  eyelid,  causing  depression 
and  eversion  of  its  onter  portion,  and  adhesion  of  the  inner  part  to  the  ball  of 
the  eye.  After  dividing  the  adhesions  and  removing  the  cicatrix,  I  made 
a  semHunar  incision  so  as  to  dissect  np  the  eyelid,  and  then  fixed  it  by  points 
of  suture  in  its  new  situation,  when  it  became  firmly  adherent  (Fig.  479),  and 
scarce  any  apparent  deformity  was  left.  In  another  very  similar  case,  in  which 


Fii;  477.— Operation  for  Repair  of  Eye- 
lid :  (a)  Gliding  Method;  {b)  Twist- 
ing Method. 


Fig.  478.— Lower  Eyelid  deformed  by  Cicatrix. 


Fig.  479.— Lower  Eyelid  after  Operation. 


a  girl  had  been  bitten  through  the  lower  eyelid  by  a  dog,  a  similar  operation 
was  practised  with  equally  good  results.  In  both  these  cases,  the  eyeball, 
having  been  injured,  had  become  atropliied,  with  opacity  of  the  cornea.  But, 
when  an  artificial  eye  was  adjusted  to  the  shrunken  globe,  the  appearance  of 
the  patient  was  most  satisfactory. 

The  operations  for  Symblepharon,  Entropion,  and  Ectropion,  have  been 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  (pages  339—41). 

PLASTIC  SURGEEY  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Rhinoplastic  Operations  occasionally  require  to  be  performed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  form  of  the  nasal  organ,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  injury 
or  disease.  Tliis  branch  of  plastic  surgery  has  long  received  much  attention, 
and  has  been  reduced  to  distinct  rules.  Either  tlie  entire  nose,  or  a  portion, 
may  demand  operation. 

CoLUMNA.— When  the  columna  and  a  portion  of  the  septum  are  destroyed,  a 
large  gap  is  left  at  tlic  nasal  aperture  ;  and,  the  nose  becoming  flattened  m 
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conscquonco  of  its  tip  falling  in,  great  deformity  necessarily  results.  The 
upper  lip  also,  losing  that  amount  of  su})port  which  it  receives  from  the 
coliimna,  becomes  pendulous,  projecting,  and  thickened  at  the  end,  thus  adding 
to  the  disfigurement.    The  restoration  of  the  columna  is  effected  from  this 
thickened  and  prominent  upper  lip,  which,  by  being  reduced  in  size,  is  rendered 
far  more  shapely.    The  operation  consists  in  cutting  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  lip  from  above  downwards  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  leave 
a  tongue  about  one-thii-d  of  an  inch  in  width.    This  is,  then  turned  up  ;  and 
its  ends  being  well  pared,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  ti^j  of  the  nose  properly 
vivified,  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  fine  hare-lip  pin  and  twisted  suture,  which 
should  be  left  in  for  about  four  days.    Union  takes  place  in  a  few  days  ;  but 
until  this  is  firm,  the  new  columna  must  be  properly  supported  with  narrow 
strips  of  plaster  fixed  to  the  cheek  on  each  side.    No  twisting  of  this  small  flap 
is  rec|uired,  as  the  mucous  surface  speedily  becomes  cutaneous,  and  vice  versd. 
The  division  in  the  upper  lip  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  an 
orduiary  hare-lip,  and  unites  without  difficulty,  lessening  greatly  the  deformity 
in  this  part. 

Ala. — When  one  ala  only  is  deficient,  the  rest  of  the  nose  being  sound,  one 
of  three  processes  may  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  deformity.  1.  When  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  free  border  or  of  the  tip  has  been  lost,  an  incision  should  be 
made  (Fig.  480)  across  the  nose,  and  the  remains  of  the  ala 
■and  a  portion  of  the  nasal  integiiment  thus  marked  out 
dissected  down,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  organ.  In  this 
way  a  very  excellent  result  may  be  obtained. 

2.  If  the  loss  of  substance  be  greater,  a  flap  of  skin,  of 
the  proper  shape  to  restore  the  deformity,  may  be  raised 
from  the  cheek,  applied  to  the  previously  pared  edges  of 
the  part  requiring  it,  and  fLxed  there  by  a  few  points  of  fine 
sutm-e. 

3.  If  the  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  ala  be  very  con- 
siderable, or  if  it  extend  to  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  nose,  then 
it  is  more  efficiently  restored  by  bringing  a  long  narrow  flap 
from  the  forehead  in  a  way  that  wiU  immediately  be  de- 
scribed. In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  destruction  of  the  ala  e:Jcifoflja^fNoso' 
and  of  the  body  of  the  nose  is  so  considerable,  that  other  " 
plans,  to  be  presently  described,  are  required  for  the  repair  of  the  deformity. 

Entire  Nose.— For  the  restoration  of  the  entire  nose,  two  procedures  have 
been  employed  :  viz.,  1,  the  Tagliacotian  Operation  ;  2,  the  Indian  Operation. 

1.  The  Tagliacotian  Operation  consists  in  taking  the  integument  and  areolar 
tissue  required  for  the  repair  of  the  lost  organ  from  the  inside  of  the  arm. 
Here  a  flap  of  sufficient  extent  is  to  be  marked  out  and  dissected  up  with  its 
subjacent  areolar  tissue,  leaving  it  merely  attached  to  the  limb  by  a  root  at  its 
distal  end.  No  attempt  at  fixing  this  flap  to  the  nose  should  be  made  for  at 
least  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  it  should  be  kept  upon  a  j)iece  of  wet 
lint,  and  allowed  to  thicken,  granulate,  and  become  vascular,  so  as  to  fit  itself 
for  adhesion  to  the  new  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  remains  of 
the  deformed  nose  having  then  been  properly  pared  and  the  flap  shaped,  they 
must,  after  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  be  properly  adjusted  and  fixed  to  one 
another  by  points  of  suture.  The  arm  must  then  be  closely  attached  to  the 
head,  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  immovable.  At  the  end  of  about  ten 
days,  when  adhesions  have  taken  place,  the  connecting  medium  may  be  cut 
across,  and  the  part  left  to  be  supported  by  the  vitality  which  it  may  gain  from 
the  new  surface  to  which  it  is  now  attaclied.    This  process  is  comparatively 
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Beldom  had  recourse  to,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  uncertainty  of  maintaining 
the  vitality  in  the  flap,  the  extreme  tetliousness  of  the  prolonged  constrained 
position  in  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
guarding  against  movements  of  the  arm,  especially  during  sleep,  and  which, 
however  slight  and  involuntary,  would  be  suificient  to  disturb  union  between 
the  opj)osed  surfaces,  and  occasion  the  failure  of  the  operation,  have  caused  this 
plan  of  procedure  to  fall  into  disuse  ;  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  universally 
abandoned  by  Surgeons  in  this  country,  having  been  replaced  l)y  the  more 
certain  procedure,  wliicli  will  now  be  described,  of  boiTowing  the  skui  for  the 
new  nose  from  the  forehead. 

2.  The  Indian  Operation,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Carpue  in  1814,  is  extremely  successful  in  its  results,  though  requiring  a 
good  deal  of  nicety  for  its  proper  execution.  The  operative  procedures  required 
by  this  method  are  somewhat  complex,  and  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods  :  1,  the  Dissection  of  the  Flap  from  the  Forehead,  and  its 
Attachment  to  its  new  situation  :  2,  the  Separation  of  the  Koot  of  the  Flap 
where  it  is  turned  down  from  the  Forehead,  and  the  Formation  of  a  proper 
Bridge  to  the  Nose  ;  3,  the  Formation  of  the  Columna  Nasi. 

1.  Formation  and  Attachment  of  the  Flap. — In  the  shaping  of  the  flap,  care 
must  betaken  that  it  is  of  sufficient  size  ;  as  during  the  after-part  of  the  treat- 
ment it  often  has  a  tendency  to  shrivel,  and  more  inconvenience  usually  results 
from  its  not  having  originally  been  made  large  enough,  than  the  reverse.  The 
size  adapted  to  the  particular  face  may  best  be  judged  of  by  moulding  a  thin 
piece  of  gutta-percha  to  the  nose,  then  flattening  it  out  by  dipping  it  in  hot 
water,  and  using  this  as  the  guide  for  marking  the  outline  of  the  flap  upon  the 
forehead.  This  should  be  traced  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will  not  be 
washed  off  so  readily  as  ink  by  the  flow  of  blood,  which  is  often  rather  free. 
This  flap  should  be  of  the  shape  in  Fig.  481,  taking  care  that  it  is  rather 
square  at  the  angles,  and  not  too  mucb  rounded  off.    The  size  will  necessarily 

vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  extent  of  loss  that 
has  to  be  repaired.  When  the  whole 
of  the  nose  requires  restoration,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  make  it  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  by 
about  the  same  in  AAndth  at  the  broadest 
part.  It  may  either  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  or  obliquely 
from  one  side  :  if  the  latter,  the  right 
side  is  the  most  convenient.  It  must 
now  be  dissected  off  the  forehead  ;  in 
doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut 
the  flap  as  thick  as  possible,  especially  at 
its  root  between  the  eyebrows.  It  must 
also  be  but  little  handled,  and,  above 
all,  not  pinched,  eitlier  with  fingers 
or  forceps.  The  dissection  should  be 
commenced  at  the  root,  so  that  the  outline  may  not  be  obscured  by  blood  ;  and 
this  part  shoiild  be  left  long,  in  order  to  admit  afterwards  of  a  very  gradual 
and  easy  twist.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  it  is  also  desirable  to  make  the  in- 
cision on  the  right  side  a  little  lower  than  that  on  the  left.  After  the  flap  has 
been  raised  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent,  a  piece  of  wet  lint  slioukl  lie 
a])plied  to  the  forehead,  with  a  view  of  arresting  the  bleeding,  before  tlie  next 


Fig.  481. — Diagrnin  of  Flap  in  Rhinoplastic 
Oijeration. 
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step  is  taken.  Tin's  consists  in  paring  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  stump  of 
the  nose,  and  removing  the  integuments  from  it  in  such,  a  way  as  to  leave  a 
triangular  raw  surface.  In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken — whilst  a  good  base 
of  attachment  is  left— not  to  remove  the  parts  too  widely,  lest  the  cheeks,  by 
separating,  have  a  tendency  to  gape  too  much,  and  the  nose  to  become  flattened 
out.  The  integuments  also  should  be  dissected  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  deep  groove  shelving  inwards,  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  flap  more 
securely  and  with  less  overlapping  of  the  edges.  The  operation  must  now  be 
discontinued  for  a  few  minutes  until  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  the  cut  surfaces 
have  become  glazed  ;  this  point  is  of  great  importance  in  securing  direct  ad- 
hesion, and  miist  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  bleeding  having  been  arrested 
by  exposure  to  tire  air,  and  by  the  torsion  rather  than  the  ligatrure  of  any 
spouting  branch,  the  flap  from  the  forehead  should  be  brought  down  by  a  twist 
from  left  to  right,  and  attached  by  a  few  points  of  fine  suture  on  each  side  to 
the  edge  of  the  incision,  around  the  nasal  aperture.  A  pledget  of  soft  lint, 
moderately  greased,  should  now  be  gently  insinuated  under  the  flap,  the  lower 
part  of  the  incision  in  the  forehead  drawn  together  by  a  point  of  suture,  but  not 
so  as  to  constrict  the  root  in  any  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  exposed  surface 
covered  with  water-dressing.  The  parts  vnll  then  present  the  appearance  of 
Fig.  483,  taken  from  a  patient  of  mine  the  da}^  after  the  operation.  Fig.  482 
represents  the  deformity  for  which  the  operation  was  performed.  The  patient 
should  be  put  to  bed  with  a  piece  of 

fsoft  lint  laid  over  the  whole  of  the 
face,  so  as  to  maintain  its  tempera- 
ture ;  and,  if  it  be  winter,  he 
must  be  placed  in  a  room  that  is 
kept  well  wann  day  and  night.  The 
diet  for  the  first  few  days  should 
be  simple,  but  abundant,  consisting 
chiefly  of  nutritious  slops. 
The  dressings  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  three  days  :  by  this  time, 
if  all  go  well,  the  flap  will  be  foimd 
somewhat  tumid,  warm,  and  sensi- 
Deprfsstd  :>^so.    tive,  but  pale  in  colour.  The  plug  in     Fig.  *S3-New  Nose,  day  after 

the  nose  will  now  req^uire  changing, 
lest  it  be  rendered  offensive  by  the  discharges  ;  its  withdrawal  and  the  substi- 
tixtion  of  another  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  the  Surgeon 
bearing  in.  mind  that  any  undue  pressure  or  traction  may  destroy  adhesions, 
and  prove  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  the  flap.  If  the  sutures  produce  no  irritation, 
tliey  may  be  left  in  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  by  which  time  the  adhesions  will 
be  tolerably  perfect,  and  they  may  with  safety  be  cut  and  withdrawn.  As  the 
adhesions  strengthen  and  the  vitality  of  the  flap  improves,  it  must  be  elevated 
by  putting  underneath  it  a  larger  plug  of  lint ;  for  which,  after  a  time,  may 
be  substituted  a  small  gutta-percha  tube  moulded  to  the  figure  of  the  inside 
of  the  nose,  ffidema  of  a  somewhat  solid  character  is  apt  to  come  on  in  the  flap, 
giving  it  a  white  appearance  ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment,  and  will  gradually 
subside  as  the  circulation  through  it  becomes  more  actively  established.  The 
flap  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  firmer,  throwing  out  granulations  from  its 
under  surface,  which  eventually  becomes  clothed  with  mucous  membrane.  The 
wound  in  the  forehead  must  be  dressed  like  an  ordinary  ulcer,  and  be  well 
touched  Avith  nitrate  of  silver  from  time  to  time,  to  insure  its  contraction.  It 
usually  cicatrises  with  great  readiness,  and  leaves  remarkably  little  deformity. 
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2.  Scpamlion  of  the  Root  of  the  Ffajp.— This  may  be  done  alxnit  a  montk 
niter  the  Ihxp  has  Leon  fushiuiied,  wlien  ita  vascularity,  throuj^h  its  lateral 
adhesions,  will  be  perfected.  The  division  of  the  root  is  best  done  by  passing 
a  narrow-bladed  bistoury  under  the  twist,  and  cutting  upwards  towards  the 
eyebrows,  removing  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  tlie  soft  parts,  so  as  to  make  a 
smooth  and  proper  bridge. 

3.  Formation  of  the  Colunina  Nasi. — The  addition  of  the  columna  is  now  all 
that  is  wanted  to  make  the  nose  complete.  .Tliis  must  be  made  from  the  upper 
lip,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  when  the  bridge  is  fashioned  ;  and  it  may  be  cut 
and  fixed  in  the  way  that  has  been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  restora- 
tion of  this  feature,  the  interior  of  the  apex  of  the  new  nose  having  been  well 
pared  to  receive  it.  The  columna  requires  to  be  well  supported  by  means  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  plaster  passing  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  usually 
requires  a  good  deal  of  fashioning  before  it  is  perfect  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  jjait 
of  the  operation  that  I  have  found  always  most  troublesome,  and  requiring 
most  attention. 

The  new  nose  must  continue  to  be  supported  from  beneath,  for  some 
months  after  its  formation,  by  plugs  of  lint  or  small  gutta-percha  tubes,  as 
it  will  evince  a  great  tendency  to  contract  and  to  alter  in  its  general  outline 
and  shape  ;  becoming,  if  the  Surgeon  be  not  careful,  either  depressed  or 
dimipy.  The  sensibility  of  the  new  nose  is  entirely  destroyed  for  a  time 
after  the  division  of  the  bridge  ;  but  it  slowly  returns  from  all  sides,  appear- 
ing first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  adhesions  between  it  and  the  cheeks, 
then  near  the  columna,  next  in  the  bridge,  and  thus  the  organ  at  last  has 
its  sensation  restored  ;  for  this,  however,  several  months  vrill  usually  be 
required,  and  the  part  in  which  it  returns  last  of  all  is  its  central  portiori. 

The  annexed  cuts  (484,  485)  give  a  very  faithful  representation  of  a  patient 
on  whom  I  operated,  before  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  lost  organ. 


Fig.  484.— ratienb  before  Khmoplustic  Fig.  485. — Same  Patient  some  muntlis 

Oijcration.  after  Operatiou. 


The  success  of  the  case  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  minute  attention 
which  the  Surgeon  bestows  on  the  details  of  the  operation,  and  on  the  cai'c 
which  he  takes  in  the  after-treatment.  Diuing  the  operation,  the  cliief 
points  to  be  attended  to  are,  that  the  flap  be  made  of  sufficient  size,  tliat  all 
oozing  have  ceased  before  the  cut  edges  are  brought  into  contact,  and  (hat 
no  tension  nor  constriction  be  exorcised.  A  principal  source  of  failure  in 
the  operation,  or  in  the  result  so  far  a.s  concerns  tlie  after-aiipcarancc  of  the 
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patient,  is  gangrene  of  the  flap,  in  whole  or  in  part,  arising  from  the  root 
being  too  narrow  or  too  tightly  twisted,  or  from  the  flap  being  too  roughly 
handled  in  its  dissection.  So  also,  if  it  be  cut  too  small  and  not  properly 
supported  afterwards,  the  resiilt  will  not  be  very  satisfactory.  Other  acci- 
dents occasionally  happen  ;  thus  erysipelas  may  occur,  destroying  at  once 
the  vitality  of  the  flap,  or  coming  on  at  a  later  period,  and  causing  the  new 
nose  to  slough  under  the  attack  of  inflammation,  which  it  has  not  suflicient 
vitality  to  resist,  as  happened  in  one  of  Liston's  earlier  cases  ;  or  the  new 
nose  may  be  destroyed  by  a  return  of  the  lupus  which  proved  destructive  to 
the  old  one.  Haemorrhage  may  also  occur  from  underneath  the  flap.  In  the 
last  case  operated  on  by  Liston  just  before  his  death,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Morton  at  University  College  Hospital,  hsemorrhage  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  a  pint  took  place  on  the  ninth  day,  without  any  evident  cause, 
from  under  the  flap,  and  could  only  be  arrested  by  plugging.  Further,  the 
operation  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Diefl^enbach  lost  two  patients  out  of 
six  on  whom  he  operated  in  Paris  ;  their  constitutions  probably  having  been 
in  an  unfavourable  state. 

The  operation  as  just  described  will  usually  be  attended  by  very  satisfactory 
results.  Of  late  years  some  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  it.  Thus 
Langenbeck  recommends  that  the  periosteum  should  be  dissected  up  from  the 
frontal  bone  together  with  the  skin-flap,  in  order  that,  by  the  after-develop- 
ment of  osseous  tissue,  a  firmer  and  better  organ  should  be  left.  It  has  been 
feared  by  some  Surgeons  that  the  exposure  of  the  frontal  bone,  by  stripping 
off  its  periosteum,  would  probably  be  followed  by  necrosis.  Experience  has, 
however,  shown  that  this  fear  is  groundless,  as,  indeed,  might  have  been 
inferred  from  analogous  conditions  often  observed  in  injuries  of  the  head, 
in  which  large  portions  of  the  pericranium  may  be  detached  without  the 
exposed  bone  losing  its  vitality.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  more 
serious  objections  to  "  Osteo-Rhinoplasty,"  and  that  it  is  an  imnecessary  com- 
plication of  the  operation  to  turn  down  the  pericranium  in  the  nasal  flap, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  pericranium  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the 
bone,  and  very  loosely  to  the  integumental  structures,  which  glide  over  it. 
From  the  bone  it  is  not  detached  without  difliculty  and  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  degree  of  scraping,  by  which  its  vitality  is  not  unlikely  to  be  impaired 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  it  woiild  be  of  no  service  as  a  bone-producing  organ 
in  the  new  nose,  and  would  not  improbably,  when  twisted  down,  slough  away 
from  insufficient  vascular  supply.  Secondly,  even  if  the  pericranial  lining  of 
the  new  nose  were  to  retain  its  bone-producing  power,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
osseous  layer  inside  that  organ  would  rather  be  a  disadvantage  than  of  service, 
and  would  certainly  expose  it  to  greater  risk  of  fracture  and  other  injury  than  if 
such  brittle  material  as  a  thin  shell  of  bone  did  not  enter  into  its  composition. 

The  operation  practised  by  Oilier  appears  to  me  to  be  less  happy  than 
many  of  that  excellent  Siirgeon's  suggestions.  It  consists  in  cutting  down  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  then  bending  it  across  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  bridge,  on  which  to  sustain  the  integumento-pericranial  flap 
deflected  from  the  forehead.  But  by  doing  this  the  lateral  supports  to  the  bridge 
of  the  new  nose  are  removed,  and  necrosis  of  the  bent  or  rather  broken  frag- 
ment of  bone,  which  has  actually  occurred,  is  not  an  unlikely  accident. 

F18TDLOUS  Openings  through  the  Ny\SAL  Bones  leading  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  nostrils  are  occasionally  met  with.  Such  apertures  as  these  are, 
perhaps,  best  closed  by  paring  the  edges,  and  then  bringing  forward  a  flap  of 
neighbouring  .skin  by  the  gliding  operation.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  pro- 
cedures may  be  recj^uired,  in  which  the  Surgeon  may  display  much  ingenuity 
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find  benefit  hh  patient  greatly.  The  cuts  represent  a  case  many  years  since 
un.ler  my  care,  helore  and  the  day  after  operation,  in  Avliich  a  large  apeiture 
into  the  side  of  the  nose,  resulting  from  necrosis  of  the  left  nasid  hone  con- 
serpient  on  scarlatina  (Fig.  486),  was  successfully  closed  by  a  Hap  of  skin  taken 
irom  the  forehead  by  the  twisting  process  (Fig.  487).    TJie  patient,  who  was  a 


Fig.  4SG.— Openiug  into  Anterior  Nares.  Fig.  4S7.  -Opening  into  Anterior 

Nares  closed  by  Operation. 

child  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  has  since  grown  into  a  comely  woman, 
presenting  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  operation. 

Operation  for  Depressed  Nose.— Sometimes  the  nose  is  depressed  and 
flattened  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  cartilages,  vomer,  and  septum, 
though  the  external  parts  remain  entire.  Dieffenbach  has  proposed  a  plan  for 
raising  it  by  slitting  it  longitudingly  into  three  pieces  ;  dissecting  the  lateral 
slips  from  the  osseous  attachments  ;  paring  the  edges  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  overlap,  and  stitching  them  together  ;  then  bringing  the  whole  organ  for- 
wards by  pushing  long  hair-lip  pins  across  its  base,  so  as  to  elevate  and  narrow 
its  attachments,  which  are  brought  more  into  the  mesial  line.  Fergusson  has 
improved  this  procedure  by  not  slitting  the  nose  down,  but  dissecting  it  away 
from  the  bones  from  within  the  nostril,  and  then  pushing  long  steel-pointed 
silver  needles  across  from  cheek  to  cheek,  and  twisting  their  ends  over  per- 
forated pieces  of  sole-leather,  through  which  they  had  previously  been  passed, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  organ  bodily  forwards.  The  columna  is  next 
fashioned  in  the  way  which  has  already  been  described  ;  and  the  nose  is 
completed. 

PLASTIC  SURGERY  OF  THE  LIP. 

Hare-lip.  —  By  hare-lip  is  meant  a  congenital  perpendicular  fissure  or 
fissures  through  the  uj)per  lip,  the  result  of  an  an-est  of  development.  The 
condition  thus  produced  in  man  is,  according  to  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  not 
analogous  to  what  is  met  with  in  the  hare,  but  to  that  which  occurs  in 
animals  of  a  lower  grade  of  organisation— in  fishes.  The  arrest  of  development 
takes  place  at  the  outer  border  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  amount  of  disunion  or  malformation  at  the  line  of  junction 
between  these  and  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  When  the  arrest  of  devclo]5ment 
takes  place  on  one  side  only,  the  liare-lip  is  said  to  be  Suif/le  (Fig.  488).    In  it  the 
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mesial  side  ol"  the  gap  is  nsnally  rounded  ;  the  outer  edge  is  flattened  ;  and  the 
ira3nuui  at  the  angle  is  long  and  suLcutaneous,  It  most  frequently,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  occui-s  upon  the  left  side.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  fissure 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line  ;  and  then  the  hair-lip  is  said  to  he  Double 
(Figs.  489,  490).  When  double,  the  fissure  is  deeper  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  usually  e.xtends  into  the  nostril,  and  is  associated  with  cleft  palate  ; 
though  sometimes  it  sto^JS  short  of  this.    In  these  cases  the  nose  is  usually 


Fig.  4S9.— Ordinary  Double  Hare-Up. 


490.  —  Ordinary 
Dmible  Hare-lip.  Side 
View. 


Fig.  4SS.— Single  Haro-lip. 

flattened  and  expanded, 
and  between  the  fissures 
there  is  always  a  cen- 
tral or  medium  lobule, 
consisting  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  to  this 
a  triangular  labial  nodule  is  commonly  attached.  In 
many  cases  this  is  pushed  forwards,  and  tilted  on  its 
base,  so  that  the  alveolar  border  projects  forwards. 
Sometimes  the  projection  is  so  considerable  that  it 
is  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Median  fissm-e  is  so  rare  that  there  are  scarcely  any  authentic  cases  of  it  in 
the  records  of  surgery.  Delahaye,  however,  mentions  one  instance  of  mesial 
fissure  of  the  upper  lip  with  two  lateral  fissures,  and  Nicati  has  described 
one  m  the  lower  lip,  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with  on  record. 

Ihe  cleft  in  hare-lip  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between  the 
embryonic  intermaxillary  bones  and  the  superior 
nia.\illa.  The  fissure,  M^hen  single,  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  lip  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
extends  to  the  alveolus  of  the  upper  jaw,  giving 
rise  to  a  deep  notch  between  the  outer  incisor 
and  the  canine  tooth.  When  it  is  double,  the  four 
incisors,  usuaEy  imperfectly  and  irregularly  de- 
veloped, are  included  in  the  central  inter- 
maxillary tubercle.  Meckel  and  Nicati  have 
described  a  rare  form  of  hare-lip,  in  which  the 
fissure  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  be- 
tween the  central  and  lateral  incisors.    In  many 

cases  the  fissure  extends  back  into  the  palate;  .,    

this  more  frequently  happens  when  the  hare-lip  is  double,  and  in  tliese  cases 
every  variety  of  palatal  deformity  is  met  with  (Fig.  491). 

Age  for  Operation.— Hha  cure  of  hare-lip  can  only  be  efi'ected  by  a  properly 
conducted  operation.  In  the  performance  of  this,  the  first  point  that  has  to 
be  determined  is  the  age  at  which  it  should  be  done.  On  this  there  has  been 
and  is  still,  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  Surgeons  generally  are' 
however,  I  think,  agi'eed  that  it  is  better  not  to  perform  the  operation  during' 
dentition ;  at  all  events  not  during  the  cutting  of  the  incisor  teeth,  when  there 


Ficr.  491.--Hkeloton  of  Jaw  in 
Double  Hare-lip,  and  Cleft  I'lilato. 
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is  mucli  local  excitement  and  general  inutaLility  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but 
they  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  it  should  be  done  before  or  after  dentition. 
In  support  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  wait  until  after  tliis 
period,  it  is  alleged  that  very  young  iniants  are  especially  liable  to  convul- 
sions ;  that  the  performance  of  operations  on  tliem  is  troublesome  ;  and  that 
it  interferes  with  suckling.  These  statements,  however,  are  not  carried  out 
by  wliat  we  meet  with  in  practice.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
there  is  any  danger  in  operating  during  early  infancy  ;  indeed,  I  believe  that 
very  young  children,  those  but  a  few  weeks  or  months  old,  bear  operations 
remarkably  well.  I  have  repeatedly  operated  at  these  tender  ages,  not  only  for 
hare-lip,  but  for  hernia,  the  removal  of  tumours  and  ntevi,  the  division  of 
tendons,  &c.,  and  have  never  seen  any  bad  result  follow.  Besides  this,  the 
performance  of  the  operation  is  easier  at  a  very  early  age  than  when  the  child 
has  reached  its  iirst  or  second  year  ;  when,  its  intelligence  being  more  developed, 
it  knows  what  it  has  to  suffer,  and  screams  and  struggles  more  than  a  very 
young  infant  does,  whenever  it  sees  the  Surgeon,  or  when  he  makes  an  attempt 
to  examine  the  wound  or  dressings.  After  the  operation,  also,  the  child  will, 
Avhen  young,  take  to  the  breast  without  difficulty  and  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  act  of  suction  is  advantageous,  as  in  it  the  sides  of  the  incision  are  more 
closely  compressed  and  brought  together.  At  very  early  ages,  union  of  the 
womid  takes  place  with  great  readiness  and  solidity  ;  and,  as  no  time  has  been 
given  for  the  rest  of  the  features  to  become  distorted,  there  wUl  not  be  that 
permanent  flattening  and  deformity  of  the  face  which  is  apt  to  continue  after 
the  hare-lip  is  cured,  if  the  operation  be  deferred  to  a  more  advanced  age.  For 
these  various  reasons  I  agree  with  Dubois,  Fergusson,  and  Butcher,  that  the 
operation  had  best  be  performed  early  ;  if  possible,  at  about  the  sixth  week 
after  birth,  or  from  that  to  the  third  month,  which  may,  I  think,  be  considered 
the  time  of  election  for  this  procediu'e.  At  this  time  the  vitality  of  the  child 
is  good,  and  the  tissues  are  not  so  lacerable  as  at  an  earlier  age.  The  opera- 
tion may  safely  be  performed  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  siugle  than  in  double 
hare-lip  ;  and  the  greater  the  deformity,  the  more  marked  the  intermaxillary 
projection,  the  M'iser  will  it  be  to  defer  operation,  which  not  only  becomes 
increasingly  severe  with  the  extent  of  the  deformity,  but  after  the  performance 
of  which  the  traction  on  the  pins  becomes  too  great  for  the  tender  tissures  to 
sustain.  Should  circumstances  require  it,  however,  the  operation  might  be 
done  at  a  much  earKer  period  than  that  advised  above.  Thus,  at  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  the  parents,  I  have  performed  it  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  birth,  and  several  times  during  the  first  week.  But  in  these  very 
early  days  of  life  the  operation  is  not  without  danger  ;  the  vitality  of  the  child 
is  often  feeble,  it  suffers  greatly  from  the  loss  of  even  a  very  small  quantity  of 
blood,  and  the  tissues  are  so  lacerable  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  pins  or 
stitches  cutting  out.    I  would  therefore  not  advise  its  performance  then. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  union  by  the  first  intention  is 
aimed  at,  the  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  health  be  good ; 
and  certainly  not  if  the  child,  at  whatever  age,  have  but  recently  recovered 
irom  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  infantile  disease. 

Operation  for  Hare-lip.— In  the  treatment  of  hare-lip,  there  are  three 
main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  :  1.  The  Procuring  of  Union  by  the  Direct 
Adhesion  of  the  cut  edges  of  the  fissure  ;  2.  The  Prevention,  as  fiu-  as  possible, 
of  Deformity  during  the  process  of  union  ;  and,  3.  The  Avoidance  of  all  Trac- 
tion on  the  line  of  incision  that  may  interfere  with  these  results. 

These  imnciples  of  treatment  are  carried  out  by  paring  the  edges  of  the 
fissure  freely,  bringing  them  together  by  means  of  the  twisted  or  iuternipted 
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suture,  and  taking  olf  all  tension  by  means  of  strips  of  plaster  and  the  clieek- 
couipressor.  But  tlie  details  of  the  treatment  vary  so  much,  according  as  the 
fissure  is  single  or  double,  or  complicated  by  more  or  less  projection  of  the 
intermaxillary  portions,  tliat  the  steps  of  each  operation  require  to  be  separately 
described. 

Singh  Hare-lip. — The  operation  for  single  hare-lip  is  performed  in  the 
folloAV-ing  way.     The  child  having  been  well  pinned  in  a  jack-towel  that 
swathes  it  tightly,  the  Surgeon,  sitting  down,  places  his  feet  on  a  stool  so  as  to 
raise  them  ;  and,  covering  his  knees  wth  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  holds  the  child's 
head  finnly  between  them.    The  bleeding  from  tlie  coronary  artery  of  the  lip 
may  be  arrested,  either  by  an  assistant  or  the  Surgeon 
grasping  the  lip  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  or 
by  compressing  the  lip  with  the  little  contrivance  here 
figured,  which  consists  of  an  ordinary  ring-forceps  con- 
verted into  a  compressor  by  having  a  vulcanised  India- 
rubber  ring  slipped  over  the  handles.    This  little  con- 
trivance will  be  foimd  to  be  invaluable  in  many  opera- 
tions about  the  face  and  jaws.    The  lower  this  ring  is 
drawn  down,  the  tighter  wUl  the  forceps  grip.    The  Sur- 
geon first  freely  divides  the  frfenum  and  all  membranous 
connections  between  the  angle  of  the  cleft  and  the  gum 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  then,  putting  the  lip  on  the  stretch 
by  seizing  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cleft  with  a  pair  of 
ai  tery-forceps  or  a  tenacidum,  he  pares  the  edges  of  the 
cleft  by  transfixion  with  a  naiTow-bladed  bistoury,  or 
fine  scalpel,  from  above  downwards,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other  ;  taking  care  that  the  incisions  unite 
neatly  and  cleanly  above  the  upper  angle  of  the  fissure, 
which  must  be  well  cut  out ;  and  that  they  extend  suffi- 
ciently far  outwards  to  cut  away  the  rounded  portion  of 
the  prolabium  which  forms  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  fissure.    Care  should  be 
taken  that  enough  is  cut  away  ;  there  is  more  danger  usually  of  taking  too 
little  than  too  much. 

In  single  hare-lip,  where  the  lips  are  very  lax,  the  incisions  may  be  straight ; 
but  if  the  gap  be  wide  and  the  tissue  deficient,  or  in  double  hare-lip,  they 
should  be  somewhat  concave  inwards  :  in  this  way  there  is  less  likeliliood  of 
an  unseemly  notch  being  left  (Fig.  495). 

Fine  hare-lip  pins,  made  of  soft  iron  wire,  with  steel  points,  shoidd  then  be 
deeply  introduced  through  the  lip  from  one  side  of  the  fissure  to  the  other. 
The  pins  should  be  entered  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  pared  edge 
on  one  side,  and  brought  out  at  a  corresponding  pomt  on  the  other  ;  care  being 
taken  that,  though  they  are  passed  deeply,  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  trans- 
fixed :  if  it  be,  it  wUl  be  doubled  into  the  wound,  and  thus  interfere  with 
union.  Two  pins  are  usually  required  ;  if  the  child  be  some  years  old,  and  the 
fissure  very  long,  three  may  be  med.  The  lower  pin  should  be  introduced 
first  underneath  or  through  the  cut  labial  artery,  in  such  away  that  its  pressure 
may  stop  the  bleeding  from  this  vessel,  which  is  often  rather  free  :  in  passing 
this  pin,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fissure 
well  into  contact,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  below,  that  no  irregularity  may  be  lei't 
in  the  jjrolabiuin.  Tlie  twisted  suture  is  then  applied  in  the  usual  way  (FiiT. 
493),  first  round  the  lower  pin,  and  then  round  the  upper  one  (separate  threads 
however,  being  used  for  eacli) ;  and  lastly,  the  two  are  united  by  a  few  cross  turns 
80  us  to  press  down  and  support  the  whole  length  of  the  fissure  (Fig,  494).  In 


Fig.  -Ifla.— Elastic  Com- 
pressor applied  over 
Coronary  Artery. 
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applying  the  twisted  suture,  the  Surgeon  must  he  careful,  whilst  drawing  the 
edges  closely  into  ai^position,  not  to  apply  the  threads  too  tightly,  lest  Hloughing 
result  ;  and  in  crossing  them  from  one  pin  to  the  other,  great  caution  must  be 
used  not  to  draw  the  two  pins  together  horizontally,  lest  puckering  of  the  line 
of  union  take  place.  The  pins  are  then  cut  short,  the  whole  is  coated  with  a 
layer  of  collodion,  and  a  piece  of  plaster  is  put  under  the  ends  of  the  pins  to 
prevent  excoriation  of  the  skin.  In  addition  to  the  pins  and  twsted  suture,  I 
invariably  introduce  one  point  of  interrupted  suture  through  the  mucous  mem- 

L  ^ 


Fig.  493. — AiDp'ication  of  Twisted  Suture.  Tig.  494. — Application  of  Pins  and 

Sutures  in  Uarc-lii3. 

brane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure,  jtist  inside  the  mouth  ;  and  I  look  upon 
tliis  as  of  great  consequence  in  order  to  prevent  the  notching,  which  is  other- 
wise very  apt  to  occur,  in  consequ.ence  of  that  portion  of  the  incision  between 
the  lower  pin  and  the  edge  of  the  lip  being  kept  open  by  the  cbdd  in  sucking, 
or  protruding  its  tongue  against  it.  At  the  end  of  from  72  to  96  hour.", 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  the  pin  should  be  withdra^vn,  or  it  may  be 
removed  by  pushing  it  through  the  lif)  by  a  gentle  rotatory  movement,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cut  end  does  not  tear  or  lacerate  the  aperture  in  the  lip.  The 
threads,  matted  together  with  exudation  and  a  little  blood,  form  a  good  crust, 
which  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  then  allowed  to  separate 
of  itself ;  the  less  any  crusts  that  form  over  the  line  of  incision  are  interfered 
with,  the  better  will  usually  be  the  result.  The  lip  may,  if  thought  desirable, 
be  supported  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  should,  indeed,  be  continued 
for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  stretching  of  the 

cicatrix  and  notching  of  its  lower  part.  The  point 
of  interrupted  suture  maj^  be  left  in  for  about  four 
days.  It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hajipens  in 
single  hare-lip  that  the  intermaxillary  portion  is 
so  large  and  projecting,  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  lateral  segments  together  over  it. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  better  plan  is  to  notch 
it  at  its  alveolar  border  on  the  side  that  is  not 
fissured,  and  then  to  break  it  back  so  as  to  remove 
all  projection.  If  the  fissure  be  wide,  and  the 
child  restless,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  the  parts 
being  dragged  upon  during  its  screaming  or  crying, 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  apply  the  spring  choek- 
conipressor,  invented  by  Hainsby,  here  rejiresented 
slack  (Fig.  495).  Indeed,  whenever  obtainable,  this  excellent  contrivance 
should  be  employed.    Its  use  adds  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  ojieration. 

Double  Harc-lii). — The  operation  lor  double  hare-lip  is  performed  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  ior  the  single  form  of  the  disease,  viz.,  of  procuring 
union  by  adhesion  between  the  opposite  surfaces.  The  dilference  in  the 
operations  consists  cliieliy  in  dealing  with  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  lip 
and  alveolus  (Fig.  496).  The  management  of  the  intennaxillary  process  nuist 
vary  according  to  its  size  and  degree  of  projection.    If  it  be  small  and  rudi- 


rig.  Wft. — Harc-lip :  Spi-ing 
Cheek-oonnjruBsor. 
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mentaiy,  or  fixed  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  as  in  Fig.  497,  it  should  be  cut  olF 
with  bone-nippers,  as  it  would  prevent  the  lateral  segments  from  coming  into 
proper  apposition.  Most  commonly,  when  this  is  done,  there  is  free  and  even 
dangerous  bleeding  from  a  dental  artery  deep  in  the  bone,  which  may  require 
to  be  touched  with  a  red-hot  needle  or  wu-e  before  the  hcemorrhage  from  it 
wiU  cease.  If  the  central  intermaxillary  portion 
be  large  and  projecting,  it  should  be  bent  or 
broken  back  by  strong  forceps  covered  with  vul- 
canised India-rubber.  If  it  be  large  and  not  pro- 
jecting, the  soft  parts  should  be  well  pared  on  each 
side,  and  transfixed  by  the  hare-lip  pins,  and  thus 
be  interposed  between  and  united  to  the  pared 
lateral  surfaces  ;  indeed,  it  is  always  advisable  not 
to  remove  this,  unless  it  be  aAvkwardly  situated,  as 
in  Fig.  498.  When  it  is  left,  though  the  imion 
may  not  appear  quite  so  perfect  and  uniform  as  it 
%vould  if  the  lateral  halves  had  been  directly 
united,  yet  eventually  the  case  will  tiu'n  out  better ; 
the  central  portion  becoming  developed,  and  form- 
ing the  natural  mesial  projection  of  the  lip,  which 
is  lost  when  the  lateral  halves  are  directly  united. 
Butcher  has  invented  some  very  simple  and  in- 
genious forceps  for  the  partial  section  and  bending 

back  of  the  intermaxillary  process.    In  some  of 

L    ■         •  T'ig-     496-  —  Operation  for 

these  cases  great  nicety  IS  required  m  jjlanning  the  Double  Hare-lip.    Right  side 

incisions,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  sutures.  ?^  \%  Drawn  down  by  Spring- 
'  .  _  hookPoroepa;lougnan-owIuiile 

The  central  portion  is  most  advantageously  pared  entered  at  angle :  dotted  line 
in  a  somewhat  concave  manner,  so  that  the  freshly  shows  dix-ection  of  the  incisions, 
cut  edges  of  the  lateral  halves  are  received  into  and  more  accurately  fitted 
upon  it.  Should,  as  often  haispens  in  single  as  well  as  m  double  hare-lip,  one 
of  the  lateral  segments  be  tied.down  to  the  gum  and  alveolus  by  a  doubling 


Fig.  407.  —  Double  ITaro-lip:  Inter- 
maxillary Portion  fi.\od  tu  Nusu. 


Fig.  408. — Double  Harc-lip  :  Projecting  Inter- 
ma.villary  Portion. 


.of  mucous  membrane,  this  must  be  freely  divided,  and  the  portion  of  lip,  with 
perhaps  the  corresponding  ala  of  the  nose,  freely  dissected  uji  from  the  osseous 
structures,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  moved  forwards  without  too  much 
traction  being  put  upon  it. 

In  those  cases  in  wliich  tlie  intermaxillary  portion  is  i^rojecting,  and  attached 
to  and  fused  with  the  columna  of  the  nose,  as  in  Figs.  497  and  498,  I  have 
performed  the  following  operation  with  great  success. 

1.  The  triangular  flap  of  skin  covering  tlic  intermaxillary  portion  is  to  be 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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dissected  up  an  thick  as  possible.  2.  The  intormaxillaTy  process  is  then  cut 
away  at  its  root,  wliich  is  small  and  pedunculated,  Avith  a  pair  of  scissors. 
3.  The  edges  of  the  lateral  fissures  are  then  pared  in  the  usual  way.  4.  Tlie 
free  lower  margins  of  the  pared  edges  are  brought  together  by  one  hare-lip 
pm  and  twisted  suture.  5.  The  leaf-shaped  flap  is  then  laid  do-rni  in  the 
triangular  hollow  left  above  the  pin,  and  retained  there  by  one  or  two 
points  of  silver  suture  on  each  side,  the  gap  being  thus  completely  filled 
up  by  it. 

Treatment  by  Simple  Suture.— Tluring  several  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  hare-lip  of  all  kinds,  doiible  as  well  as  single,  with  the  simple 
interrupted  suture  alone,  without  using  any  pins.  I  have  in  this  way  treated 
most  successfully  many  cases  in  children,  whose  ages  have  varied  from  a  few 
days  to  four  years,  with  most  satisfactory  results,  and  with  less  marldng  of  the 
lip  than  I  have  ever  seen  attend  union  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture.  I 
now  generally  prefer  the  simple  to  the  t-ndsted  suture  as  being  equally  safe,  more 
simple,  and  followed  by  less  scarring  of  the  lip,  provided  the  case  be  not  too 
complicated,  nor  associated  with  very  wide  fissure  in  the  palate,  or  with  great 
projection  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  In  these  circumstances,  the  pins  should 
be  preferred. 

When  the  fissure  is  single,  the  edges,  having  been  pared  in  the  usual  way, 
should  be  brought  together  by  two  points  of  suture ;  the  first  passed  deeply 
near  the  free  edge,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  compress  the  cut  coronary  artery ; 
the  other  nearer  the  nasal  angle.  These  sutures  should  be  of  thick  well-waxed 
dentist's  twist  that  will  not  cut  out  too  readily,  or,  what  is  better,  of  silver  wire. 
A  point  of  fine  interrupted  suture  should  then  be  inserted  through  the  mucous 
membrane  inside  the  lip.  The  lip  may  then  be  supported  by  two  narrow  strips 
of  plaster,  one  placed  between  the  sutures,  the  other  between  the  upper  suture 
and  the  nose.  On  the  third  day  the  upper  suture  should  be  taken  out,  but  the 
lower  one  may  be  left  in  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  when  it  and  the  one  through 
the  mucous  membrane  maybe  removed  together,  unless  the  latter  have  already 
cut  its  way  out.  If  silver  wire  sutures  be  used,  they  may  be  left  in  for  sLx  or 
seven  days  without  producing  irritation.  The  lip  must  then  be  supported  for 
a  few  days  with  a  strip  of  plaster. 

^  In  the  case  of  double  hare-lip  the  same  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  first  on  one 
Bide,  then  on  the  other;  but  here,  as  the  gaps  are  wider,  and  the  tension,  more 
particularly  when  the  intermaxillary  prominence  is  very  projecting,  is  apt  to 
be  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  cheeks,  and  thus  to  prevent 
undue  traction  on  the  stitches,  by  means  of  the  cheek-compressor.  In  this 
way  all  risk  of  the  stitches  cutting  out  before  union  is  completed  is  avoided  ; 
and  excellent  and  solid  union  wiU  speedily  be  obtained  even  in  cases  of  double 
hare-lip,  with  some  intermaxillary  projection  and  fissured  palate. 

The  operation  occasionally  fails.  The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  untoward  event  is,  however,  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  cheek- 
compressor.  It  may,  however,  hapi)en  either  in  consecjuence  of  the  child's 
health  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,'  so  as  to  prevent  union  by  the  first 
intention ;  or  in  consequence  of  the  pins  having  been  withdrawn  too  early, 
before  secure  cohesion  has  been  efl'ected.  In  such  circumstances  as  these, 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  unite  the  granulating  edges  by  the  re-introduction 
of  the  pins  or  sutures,  and  by  firmly  fixing  the  lip  by  means  of  the  cheek- 
compressor.  Such  attempts,  however,  rarely  succeed  ;  should  they  not  do  so,  it 
will  usually  be  found  most  prudent  to  Avait  at  lea.st  a  month  before  taking 
any  further  steps,  and  then  to  pare  tlie  edges  afresli  and  repeat  the  original 
operation. 
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Congenital  Transverse  Fissures  of  the  Cheeks,  extending  from  the 
angle  of  the  month  to  the  anterior  border  of  tlie  masseter  or  np  towards  the 
malar  hone,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  have  been  specially  described  by 
Klein  and  Nicati.  In  these  malformations,  which  are  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  the  ear  on  the  affected  side  is  imperfectly  developed.  As  has 
been  observed  by  Fergusson,  the  tragus  is  detached  from  the  auricle,  and  is 
fixed  to  the  cheek,  where  it  forms  a  small  lobulated  appendage.  This  external 
ear  generally  is  malformed,  the  helix  being  twisted  and  curled  inwards.  These 
maltbrmations  recjuii-e  to  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  principles,  and  with 
the  same  attention  to  details,  as  hare-lip  ;  rmion  between  the  pared  edges 
being  effected  by  means  of  hare-lip  pins  and  the  twisted  suture. 

Cheiloplastt. — Simple  plastic  operations  are  commonly  practised  on  the 
lower  lip  fur  the  removal  of  cancroid  disease,  by  cutting  out  a  V-shaped  piece 
of  the  Hp,  iucluding  the  whole  diseased  structure,  and  then  bringing  together 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  incision  by  hare-lip  pins.  These  operations  have 
abeady  been  described  and  figured  at  p.  325,  vol.  II.  We  shall  consider  here 
those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  repair  more  or  less  extensive  loss 
of  substance  in  the  labial  structures.  The  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  lip  that 
has  been  destroyed  by  accident  or  disease,  is  not  so  readUy  effected  as  that  of 
the  nose  ;  yet  a  good  deal  may  be  done  to  remove  the  deformity.  The  plan 
originally  introduced  by  Chopart  consists,  when  it  is  the  lower  lip  that  is 
deformed,  in  carrying  an  incision  from  behind  the  lower  jaw  doMTi  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  so  that  a  square  flap  may  result,  which  is  detached  from  above 
downwards.  This  flap  is  then  brought  up,  and  fixed  to  the  pared  edges  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  lip  by  points  of  suture  ;  the  head  being  kept  properly 
inclined,  in  order  to  prevent  undue  tension.  After  sufficient  union  has  taken 
place  to  presei-ve  the  vitality  of  the  flap,  its  lower  attachment  may  be  divided. 
The  flap  should,  if  possible,  not  be  twisted,  though  it  is  not  always  practicable 
to  avoid  this.  This  operation  is  not  usually  very  satisfactory  in  its  results,  as 
the  new  flap  is  apt  to  become  cedematous  and  inverted  at  the  edge,  or  the  flow 
of  saliva  may  interfere  with  proper  union.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lower  lip  has  been  excised  for  cancerous  disease  aftecting  its 
upper  margin,  the  most  successful  procedure  for  the  restoration  of  the  deformity 
consists  in  a  modification  of  the  plan  recommended  by  Serres  ;  and  from  this  I 
have  derived  excellent  results,  as  in  the  case  which  is  here  represented  (Fig. 
499).    The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  raise  the  lower  lip  to  a  level  with  the 


Fig.  400.— Linos  of  Incision  in  Cliciloplasty.     Fig.  500.— Incisions  and  Sutures  in  Clioiloplasty. 

incisor  teeth.  An  incision,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  made 
directly  outwards  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side,  into  the  cheek  ; 
from  the  extremity  of  this,  a  cut  is  caiTied  obliquely  downwards  on  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lower  lip,  so  as  to  excise  tlie  included  triangular  piece ;  the  lower 
lip  is  then  dissected  away  from  the  jaw,  from  the  inside  of  "the  mouth,  and  a 
V-shaped  ]jiece  is  taken  out  of  its  centre.    By  means  of  a  hare-lip  pin  on  each 
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Bide,  and  a  poirit  of  sutnre,  the  incisions  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth  are  brought 
accurately  together  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  vertical  one,  in  the  centre,  is 
united  (Fig.  500).  In  this  way  the  wliole  of  the  lower  lip  is  raised,  and  brought 
more  forwards.  If  care  have  been  talcen,  in  removuig  the  cancer  from  the  edge 
of  the  lip,  to  leave  the  mucous  membrane  rather  long  (which  may  always  be 
done,  as  the  skin  is  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  it),  a  good  prolabium  mav 
be  formed,  and. the  restoration  effected  with  but  little  defoimity.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  union  from  occurring  between  the  in.side  of  the  lower  lip 
and  the  gum,  by  the  interposition  of  a  strip  of  oiled  lint. 

Buchanan,  of  Gla.sgow,  as  far  back  as  1841,  published  an  account  of  a  method 
for  restoring  the  lower  Kp  when  affected  by  extensive  cancerous  disea.?e,  which 
leaves  most  satisfactory  results.  The  accompanying  figures  illustrate  tlie  kind 
of  case  in  which  Buchanan's  operation  is  applicable,  the  lines  of  incision 
required,  and  the  appearance  presented  by  the  chin  and  lip  after  the  disease  has 
been  removed,  and  the  flaps  brought  into  proper  apposition. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  simple,  and  the  result  is  excellent. 

The  diseased  part  of  the  lower  lip  is  first  removed  by  an  elliptical  incision 
(Fig.  501,  A  B  a).  An  incision,  b  c,  is  then  carried  downwards  and  outwards 
ou  each  side  of  the  chia  ;  and  another  incision,  c  D,  upwards  and  outwards 
parallel  to,  and  corresponding  in  length  to,  A  B.  The  flaps  formed  by  these 
incisions  are  represented  in  Fig.  502.    They  are  detached  from  their  subjacent 


Fig-  501.  Fig.  502.  Fig.  503. 

Buchanan's  Operation  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Lower  Lip. 

■connections  ;  and  the  whole  is  raised  upwards,  so  that  the  original  elHptical 
incision  comes  into  a  horizontal  line,  and  is  made  to  constitute  the  margin 
of  the  new  lip  ;  the  secondary  incisions  under  the  jaw  coming  together  in  a 
vertical  direction,  iuAvhich  they  are  retained  by  twiated  and  interrupted  sutures 
(Fig.  503). 

PLASTIC  SUEGERY  OF  THE  PALATE. 

Vaiious  degrees  of  congenital  deformity  may  occur  in  the  palate  and  uviila  : 
thus  the  uvula  alone  may  be  bifid,  or  the  cleft  may  extend  through  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  ;  or  tlie  hard  palate  may  be  divided  as 
well  (Fig.  504)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  separation  may  extend  forwards  to  the  integu- 
ments of  the  face,  producing  single  or  double  hare-lip.  Tlie  soft  palate  and 
uvula  are  not  unfrequently  cleft  without  the  hard  palate  being  divided  ;  and, 
in  some  very  rare  cases,  the  lip  and  the  hard  palate  ai-e  fissured  without  tlie 
soft  one  being  cleft. 

These  malformations  necessarily  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience,  by  inter- 
fering -with  deglutition,  and  rendering  speech  nasal  and  imperfect.  During 
tlie  swallowing  of  lluid.s,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regurgitation  through  tlie  nose, 
though  this  is  occusionally  prevented  by  the  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the 
fissure  in  the  soft  j-ahite. 


STAFIl  YLORAPTl  Y.  —FEIiG  USSON'S  OF  ERA  TION. 


Age  for  OjKration. — In  tlie  treatment  of  these  niairorniations,  the  first  qnestion 
to  be  determined  is  the  age  at  wliicli  the  ojDeration  shouhl  Ije  performed.  As  the 
success  of  the  oiieration  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  patient  remaining 
perfectly  tranquil  and  steady  during  the 
necessary  procedures,  which  are    of  a 
tedious  and  protracted  character  ;  upon 
liis  assisting  the  Surgeon  by  opening  his 
mouth,  and  not  struggling  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instruments  ;  and,  after  the 
operation,  upon  his  making  as  little  move- 
ment as  possible  in  speech  or  deglutition 
for  some  days ;  it  is  usually  considered 
expedient  not  to  interfere  with  this  mal- 
foi-mation  imtil  the  patient  has  attained 
the  age  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
remaining  quiet,  and  to  be  able  to  control       Fig.  504.— Fissure  of  Hard  and  Soft 
his  movements  ;  yet  some  observations  by 

Fergusson  and  Sedillot  have  shown  that  the  necessary  operation  may  be 
done  successfully  on  young  children.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the 
general  health  ought  to  be  in  the  best  possible  state,  before  any  procedure 
requiring  immediate  union  of  parts  is  attempted. 

Staphtlohaphy. — The  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  cleft  in.  the  soft  palate 
may  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Koux  ;  for  although  several  attempts  at 
the  ciu-e  of  this  deformity  had  been  made  by  Surgeons  before  his  time,  yet  he  was 
the  first  to  establish  Staphyloraphy  as  a  distinct  operation.  Many  modifications 
of  Roux's  plan  have  been  practised  by  Von  Grafe,  Warren,  Dieffeubach,  Liston, 
and  others,  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  of  execution,  and  certain  in  its  results, 
and  especially  by  making  incisions  through  the  palate  so  as  to  take  off  the 
traction  on  the  sutures  ;  but  to  Fergusson  is  due  the  great  merit  of  introducing 
a  new  principle  of  treatment  in  the  operation — viz.,  the  application  of  myotomy 
to  it,  thus  paralysing  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate.  Fergusson 
f(nmd  that  the  great  cause  of  failure  in  these  cases  was  the  mobility  of  the 
parts,  and  the  traction  exercised  by  the  muscles,  principally  the  levator  palati 
and  the  palato-pharyngeiis,  on  the  line  of  union  ;  in  order  to  obviate  this,  he 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  dividing  these  muscles.  Before  Fergusson  laid 
down  the  principles  of  this  operation,  it  is  true  that  various  cuts  had  been  made 
in  the  palate  by  different  Surgeons,  with  the  view  of  taking  off  the  tension 
after  the  sutures  were  tied.  Thus  Dieffeubach,  Pan  coast,  and  Liston,  all 
recommend  that  the  traction  on  the  stitches  should  be  lessened  by  longitudinal 
or  transverse  incisions  across  the  velum  pendulum  palati.  Mettairer  practised 
several  small  incisions  for  this  purpose  ;  and  Mason  Warren  divided  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  and  its  attachments  to  the  posterior  pillar,  coming 
nearer  tlian  any  previous  operator  to  Fergusson's  method.  These  operations, 
however,  were  done  almost  at  hap-hazard,  and  in  an  empirical  way,  without 
the  recognition  of  any  distinct  principle  being  involved  in  them.         .  . 

In  the  operation  as  performed  by  Fergusson,  there  are  four  distinct  stages. 
1,  Tlie  muscles  of  the  palate  are  divided,  by  passing  a  curved  lancet-ended  knife 
through  the  fissure  behind  tiie  velum,  midway  between  its  attachment  to  the 
bones  and  the  postciior  margin,  and  about  half-M'-ay  between  the  velum  and  tlie 
end  of  the  Eustacliian  tube.  By  cutting  deeply  witli  tlie  point  of  the  knife  in 
this  situation,  the  levator  palati  is  divided.  The  uvula  is  then  seized  and 
drawn  forwards,  so  as  to  put  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  on  the  stretch, 
which  is  to  be  snipped  acros.^,  so  as  to  divide  the  p.ilato-pharyngeus.  Thti 
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anterior  pillar,  tlic  palato-glossus,  may  tlien  be  notched  in  a  simiLir  way.  2. 
The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  ^jarwir/  the  edges  of  the  fissure  from 
above  doumwards,  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  Tliis  is  best  done  by 
seizing  the  lower  end  of  tlie  uvula,  putting  it  on  the  stretch,  and  cutting  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  tlie  other,  leaving  the  angle  of  union  to  be  aftei-wai-ds 
removed.  The  patient  should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  gargle 
the  mouth  with  cold  water  or  to  suck  ice,  so  as  to  stop  the  bleeding.  3.  When 
the  bleeding  is  aiTested,  the  Surgeon  proceeds  to  the  next  step,  that  of  introduc- 
ing the  sutures  ;  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  najvus-needle,  armed  with  a 
moderate-sized  thread,  being  passed  from  below  upwards  on  the  left  side  of  the 
fissure,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  ;  the  thread  should  now  be 
seized  with  forceps,  and  one  end  of  it  pulled  forwards  through  the  fissure. 
This  may  again  be  threaded  in  the  needle,  and  passed  through  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fissure  from  behind  forwards  through  the  right  side ;  as  the  point  of 
the  needle  appears,  the  thread  should  again  be  seized,  and  the  needle  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn  ;  the  sutiu'e  is  then  tied  by  means  of  the  Surgeon's  knot ; 
and  in  this  way,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fissru-e,  from  two  to  four  sutures 
may  be  passed  and  tied  lightly,  and  the  knots  cut  close.  An  important  im- 
provement in  this  method  of  passing  the  sutures  is  now  very  generally  adopted. 
It  consists  in  passing  a  single  suture  through  the  left  side  of  the  cleft  from 
before  backwards  in  the  usual  way.  A  needle,  having  an  eye  at  its  point, 
and  threaded  with  a  loop  instead  of  a  single  thread,  is  now  passed  through  the 
right  side  of  the  cleft,  the  loop  drawn  through,  and  the  needle  removed.  The 
single  suture  is  then  slipped  through  the  loop.  This  is  then  withdrawn, 
carrying  with  it  through  both  sides  of  the  cleft  the  single  ligature.  In  this 
way  the  sutures,  being  passed  on  both  sides  fi-om  before  backwards,  can  be 
inserted  more  evenly,  and  with  less  chance  of  puckering  when  knotted.  In 
tying  the  knots,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  undue  traction  be  exercised, 
upon  the  parts  ;  in  fact,  the  use  of  the  sutures  is  not  to  draw,  but  sriuply  to 
hold,  the  parts  together  ;  the  division  of  the  muscles  has  caused  these  to  be 
relaxed,  so  that  they  hang  down  loosely,  and  merely  require  to  be  held  in 
apposition  by  the  sutures.  The  patient  must  next  be  put  to  bed,  and  eveiy 
care  taken  to  avoid  any  movement  of  the  palate.  He  should  be  restricted  to 
fluid  but  nourishing  food  for  a  few  days,  and  should  be  directed  to  swallow 
this  with  as  little  eftbrt  as  possible,  and  indeed  should  not  be  allowed  anything 
solid  until  complete  union  has  taken  place.  All  coughing,  spitting,  or  swallow- 
ing of  the  saliva  should  be  interdicted.  4.  The  stitches  should  be  left  in  for 
several  days ;  and,  indeed,  need  not  be  disturbed  so  long  as  they  produce  no 
iii-itation.  They  usually  require  removal  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  but 
occasionally  may  be  leit  with  advantage  for  some  time  longer,  until  they  excite 
irritation,  or  until  union  is  perfect ;  they  should  then  be  cut  across  Avith 
scissors  and  drawn  out,  the  upjier  one  first,  tlie  middle  next,  and  the  lower 
one  last.  Should  there  be  any  aperture  left  in  the  j^alate,  where  union  has 
not  taken  place,  this  may  be  closed  by  touching  it  with  a  point  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  voice  in  these  cases  does  not  usually  at  once  recover  its  natural  tone 
after  the  operation,  althougli  in  some  ctises  it  may.  The  nasal  or  "Piuich-Iike  " 
voice  that  is  often  lei't  after  operations,  appears  to  arise  from  two  causes.  The 
first  is  the  mere  habit  of  faulty  articulation,  and  this  can  be  corrected  by  careinl 
instruction  in  elocution.  The  second,  M-hich  is  much  more  diflicult  to  deal 
with,  arises  from  a  meclianical  condition,  and  is  dependent  on  the  contraction 
upwards  of  the  palate  along  tlic  line  of  the  cicatrix,  Sv)  that  the  velum  becomes 
unable  to  shut  olf  the  posterior  narcs  from  the  pharynx.    Mason  has  proi)Osed 
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to  remedy  tliis  condition  dividing  the  soft  palate  pei-pendiciilarly  on  each 
.side,  so  as  to  leave  a  square  and  mobile  central  flap. 

In  dividing  the  levator  palati,  Pollock  adopts  a  difi'erent  practice  from  that 
of  Fergusson.  Instead  of  cutting  from  behind,  he  passes  a  ligature  thi-ough 
the  curtain  of  the  soft  palate  so  as  to  control  it  and  draw  it  forwards  ;  then, 
pushing  a  narrow-bladed  knife  through  the  soft  palate  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
hamular  process,  he  readily  divides  the  muscular  fibres  by  raising  the  handle 
and  depressing  the  point.  This  method  of  dividing  the  levator  palati,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  plan  employed  and  depicted  by  Sddillot  (Figs.  505,  506, 507), 
ajjpears  to  be  more  simple  and  easy  of  execution  than  the  division  of  the 


Kg.  S05.  Fig.  506. 

S^dillot's  Operation  for  Stapbyloraphy. 
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nniscles  of  the  velum  from  behind.  The  gap  that  is  left  closes  without  difiaculty 
by  granulation,  and  seems  still  more  to  take  off  tension  Irom  the  parts. 

Uranoplasty.— i^'mitres  of  the  Hard  Palate  are  usually  closed  by  means  of 
"  obturators  "  made  of  gold,  vulcanised  India-rubber,  or  ivory.  To  Warren,  of 
Boston,  is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  close  these 
fissures  by  a  surgical  operation.  This  he  did  by  dissectiug  the  soft  tissues 
from  the  palatal  arch  between  tlie  niargdn  of  the  cleft  and  the  edge  of  the  gum, 
and  then  uniting  them  in  the  middle  line  by  means  of  stitches  in  the  same 
-vv-ay  as  in  fissured  soft  palate.  This  operation  was  first  brought  before  the 
Profession  in  this  country  by  Avery  and  subsequently  by  Pollock,  who  have 
invented  some  very  ingenious  instruments  for  its  proper  performance. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  way.  An  incision  having  been 
made  along  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  at  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  palatal 
mucous  memljranes,  the  soft  covering  of  the  haul  palate  is  carefuUy  dissected 
or  scraped  down  off  the  bones  by  means  of  curved  knives,  great  care  being 
taken  tliat  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  subjacent  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which 
varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  different  cases,  be  not  perforated.  Langeubeck 
has  particularly  recommended  that  the  periosteum  be  detached  with  the  fibro- 
mucous  tissue;  so  that  the  fhxi*  brouglit  down  may  not  only  be  thicker 
and  stronger  than  they  otherwise  might  be,  but  also  that  they  may  eventually 
throw  out  bone  and  thus  close  the  gap  by  a  firm  opaque  deposit.  In  duin<r 
tliis,  Langeubeck  uses  a  blunt  instrument  in  preference  to  a  sharp  angular  on" 
and  takes  especial  care  to  avoid  the  division  of  the  attachments  of  the  soft 
covering  of  tlie  liard  palate,  at  those  points,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  wliere 
tiie  blood-ves.sels  and  nerves  enter.  When  tliese  structures  have  been  well 
loosened  on  each  side,  tlie  covering  of  the  palate  will  be  found  to  hang  down 
as  a  curtain  from  tlie  vault  of  tlie  mouth— tlie  two  parts  coming  into  apposi- 
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tion  along  the  mesial  line,  or  jiossiLly  overlapping.  The  edges,  being  then 
smoothly  pared,  are  brought  into  apposition  by  means  of  a  few  jioints  of  suture, 
tliread  or  wire,  the  latter  preferable,  introduced  in  tlie  ordinary  way  and 
without  any  dragging.  On  this  point  great  care  is  necessary.  Tlie  knots 
having  been  tied,  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed  for  several  days,  and  allowed 
an  abundant,  but  fluid  or  pulpy  diet.  Union  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
jjerfect  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

There  is  a  difference  of  practice  amongst  Surgeons  as  to  the  closure  of  the 
gap  in  the  soft  palate  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  one  in  the  hard  palate,  or  at 
a  subsequent  period.  Pollock  prefers  a  delay  in  the  operation  until  the  cleft 
in  the  hard  palate  is  closed.  Annandale  has,  however,  operated  successfully 
by  closing  the  fissure  in  both  palates  at  one  sitting  ;  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
course  to  adopt  is  to  close  as  much  of  both  as  the  patient  can  bear  at  one  time, 
and  to  leave  the  remainder  of  the  operation  to  be  completed  at  another 
opportunity. 

Perforation  of  the  Hard  Palate. — Perforations  of  the  hard  palate, 
consequent  on  necrosis  of  the  bones,  the  result  of  syjahilis  or  injury,  are  not 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  In  such  cases,  a  well  fitting  obturator  vd]\ 
most  effectually  remedy  the  inconvience. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TO^TGUE. 

Tongue-tie.— Infants  and  even  adults  are  said  to  be  tongue-tied,  when  the 
frcenum  linguse  is  shorter  than  usual,  causing  the  end  of  "the  tongue  to  be 
slightly  bifid,  depressed  and  fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded  beyond  the 
incisors.  If  this  malformation  be  considerable,  suckling  and  distinct  articu- 
lation may  be  interfered  witli ;  and  then  division  of  the  fold  becomes  necessary, 
which  may  readily  be  done  by  snipping  it  across  with  a  pair  of  round-ended 
scissors.  In  this  operation,  the  risk  of  wounding  the  ranine  arteries,  that  is 
sometimes  spoken  of,  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  point  of  the  scissoi-s 
downwards  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Tongue  has  occasionally  been  met  with,  either  as  a 
congenital  or  an  acquired  condition  ;  it  has  been  descrilied  by  Lassus  and 
Crosse  as  consisting  either  in  want  of  power  in  the  retractor  muscles,  or  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  organ.  In  this  condition,  the  tongue  lolls  out  of  the  mouth, 
is  greatly  swollen,  of  a  purplish  colour,  l)ut  somewliat  dry,  with  constant 
dribbling  of  saliva.  If  the  swelling  have  e.xisted  for  a  long  time,  it  may  give 
rise  to  deformity  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  alveolus  of  the  lower  jaw,  Avhicli  is 
pushed  forwards.  In  the  Treatment  of  this  afl\^ction,  little  can  be  done  unless 
it  be  excessive  and  permanent,  when  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  tongue  by 
knife  or  Jigature  may  be  required.  In  children,  the  ligature  would  certainly 
be  the  safest,  as  excision  might  be  followed  by  abundant  liajniorrhage,  not 
very  easy  to  arrest. 

Glohsitls  is  a  rare  affection,  more  ]iarl  icularly  when  it  occuns  idiopathically ; 
most  commonly  it  icsults  from  profuse  and  injudicious  salivation.    In  this 
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disease  tlie  tongue  is  greatly  infiltrated  with  serum  and  Llood,  Lecoming 
immensely  swollen,  so  as  to  hang  out  of  tlie  mouth,  with  profuse  salivation 
and  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  swallow  or  speak,  and  perhaps  a 
threatening  of  sufl'ocation. 

Tlie  Treatment  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient ;  it  consists  in  making  a  long  and 
free  incision  along  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  raphe,  which 
gives  free  and  inimediate  relief  hy  the  escape  of  blood  and  infiltrated  fluids. 
I  have  seen  a  patient,  who  was  nearly  suffocated  by  the  immense  size  of  his 
tongue,  relieved  at  once  by  such  incisions,  and  nearly  well  in  the  coiu'se  of  a 
few  hours  afterwards.  Purgatives,  especially  salines,  are  also  useful ;  but  these 
cannot  be  administered  until  after  the  swelling  has  been  relieved  iu  the  way 
just  mentioned. 

Abscess  of  the  Tojtgue,  though  rare,  occasionally  occurs.  I  have  seen 
several  instances  of  it.  The  abscess  forms  a  small  deeply  seated  elastic  but 
firm  tumoiLT,  which  sometimes  feels  slightly  movable  and  presents  no  super- 
ficial discoloration.  A  boy  Avas  once  brought  to  me  with  an  elastic  tumour  of 
slow  gi'owth,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  situated  deeply  in  the 
centre  of  the  tongue ;  on  pimcturing  it,  about  half  an  oiince  of  healthy  pus  was 
let  out,  after  which  the  cyst  speedily  closed. 

NiEVus  and  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  are  but  rarely  seen  in  the  tongue, 
and  when  met  with  would  require  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  that 
guide  us  in  the  management  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  A.  very  remarkable 
instance  of  an  erectile  tumour  of  nsevoid  character  aflecting  the  tongue 
came  imder  my  care,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  organ 
was  implicated  in  the  morbid  growth,  presenting  a  thin  club-shaped  end;, 
which  protruded  between  the  teeth  and  lips  of  the  patient,  a  girl  about  three 
years  old.  In  this  case  Image,  of  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  had  very  judiciously 
arrested  the  activity  of  the  disease,  and  had  produced  consolidation  of  the  mass 
by  the  introduction  of  setons,  which  were  worn  for  some  months;  and,  when 
the  child  subsequently  came  under  my  care,  the  chief  inconvenience  that 
existed  resulted  from  interference  speech,  and  the  deformity  occasioned 
by  the  hypertrophied  and  elongated  organ  (Fig.  263,  p.  720,  vol.  I.)  By  means 
of  the  ecraseur  I  removed  all  the  redundant  tissues,  and  so  reduced  the  tongue 
to  its  normal  length  and  breadth. 

Morbid  Changes  op  the  Epithelium  of  the  tongue  sometimes  occur  ; 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Psoriasis.  In  this  affection  the  tongue 
is  indurated,  shrivelled,  and  dry,  having  cracks  upon  its  surface,  with  patches 
of  a  dead  white  colour,  and  irregular  in  shape,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
PI)lit-pea  to  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  this  condition  exactly  resembling  psoriasis 
of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  may  occur  with  or  without  sca]y  disease  of  the 
general  integument.  I  have  seen  it  in  both  conditions,  and  have  always  foiind 
it  a  most  difhcult  affection  to  treat.  The  preparations  of  arsenic,  with  Plum- 
nier's  pill  and  sar.saparilla,  have,  however,  appeared  to  afford  the  best  results. 
In  some  instances  it  is  evidently  of  sypliilitic  origin  ;  and  then  it  requires  to  be 
treated  on  the  general  imnciples  that  guide  us  in  the  nuuiagement  of  the  con- 
stitutional foi-ms  of  that  disease. 

The  surface  of  the  tongue  occasionally  assumes  a  r?teerf  and  Warty  Character, 
as  if  covered  with  a  layer  of  boiled  sago  ;  tlie  mucous  membrane  being  cede- 
luatous,  elevated  and  papillated,  but  at  the  same  time  glassy  and  semi-trana- 
])arent,  and  without  induration.  Tliis  condition,  which  usually  arises  from 
syphilis,  requires  tlie  constitutional  treatment  of  tliat  disease. 

A  hard  warty  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  end  or  side 
of  the  tongue  is  occasionally  met  witli,  givjng  rise  sometimes  to  so  niucli  inter-- 
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ference  willi  si^eech,  as  to  require  removal  either  l)y  tlie  scissors  or  by  ligature. 
This  sometimes  has  been  likened  by  some  to  Ichthyosis,  and  ajjpears  to  consist 
of  an  elongation  of  the  papillas  with  a  dense  homy  epithelial  covering  to  them. 
Both  it  and  the  disease  which  I  have  likened  to  psoriasis  are  liable  to  degenerate 
into  epithelioma  of  the  organ,  and  they  thus  acquire  a  serious  and  prospective 
importance. 

Fissures  or  Cracks  not  uncommonly  appear  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
usually  opposite  the  molar  teetli,  sometimes  dependent  on  irritation  of  stumps, 
but  not  unfrequently  on  dyspepsia.  These  cracks  may  in  some  depraved  states 
of  the  constitution  extend  rapidly,  eroding  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  organ  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  and  deep  sloughy  cavity 
with  mucb  dusky  inflammation  around  it,  with  great  fetor  of  the  breath,  and 
a  copious  discharge  of  saliva,  which  trickles  out  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ■ 
the  patient  being  usually  destroyed  in  from  three  to  six  months,  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  discharges,  the  inability  to  take  food,  and  the  supei-vention  of 
btemorrhage. 

Treatment. — This  disease,  which  is  a  combination  of  sloughing  and  ulcera- 
tion, is  best  treated  in  the  early  stages  by  the  application  of  leeches  beneath 
the  jaw,  and  the  use  of  chlorinated  gargles,  with  a  moderately  anti-inflammatory 
regimen.  As  it  advances,  the  internal  administration  of  arsenic  is  useful  in 
some  cases,  with  the  application  of  the  balsam  of  Peru,  either  pure  or  diluted 
Avith  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  the  employment  of  gargles  composed  of  the  chlorides 
and  the  tincture  of  myrrh. 

Syphilitic  Tubercle  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  tongue,  as  one  of 
the  advanced  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis,  forming  an  indm-ated  irregu- 
larly cu'cumscribed  mass,  of  a  round  shape,  situated  deeply  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  tip.  The  surface  covering  the  tubercle 
is  of  a  dusky  red  or  coppery  coloiu- ;  it  rarely  runs  on  to  ulceration,  though 
rhagades  and  fissiures  occasionally  form  aroimd  it ;  there  is  no  fetid  discharge, 
and  no  destruction  of  the  organ. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  sarsaparilla,  under  which  the  tubercle  will  i-apidly  disappear. 
^  Encysted  and  Pibrous  Tumours,  requiring  extirpation,  are  sometimes 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  towards  its  mesial  Une,  In  sucli  cases  they 
may  readily  be  removed  by  drawing  the  tongue  forwards  by  means  of  a  hook  or 
piece  of  whipcord  passed  through  its  tip,  and  then  dissecting  out  the  morbid 
growtli.  Any  bleedijig  that  occiu's  may  be  arrested  by  passing  a  sutui-e  or  two 
by  means  of  a  curved  or  cork-screw  needle  across  the  gap  in  the  course  of  the 
divided  vessels,  and  thus  closing  the  aperture  at  the  same  time  that  the  vessels 
are  comjjressed. 

Cancer  of  the  Tongue.— -This  affection  is  usually  epitheliomatous,  and 
commences  at  the  side  or  tip,  with  a  tubercle  or  fissure.  It  more  rarely  appears 
as  scirrhus  in  a  solid  mass  in  the  body  of  the  organ ;  enceiAaloid  occurs  very 
rarely,  and  only  when  the  disease  is  recurrent.    If  a  tubercle  or  warty  growth 
appear,  this  is  usually  flat,  indurated,  and  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  gradually 
running  into  ulceration  ;  11'  a  fissure,  this  from  the  commencement  has  an  indu- 
rated base,  a  foul  surface,  and  a  callous  edge.  As  the  ulceration  extends,  a  cliasni 
witli  ragged  sides,  and  a  sloughy  surface  tliat  cannot  be  cleansed,  spread  over  a 
widely  indurated  base,  gradually  form  ;  there  are  great  fetor  of  the  brealli,  and 
profuse  salivation  ;  and,  as  tlie  disease  progresses,  implication  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  structuivs  of  the  floor  of  the  nioulli,  and  of  the  sub- 
niaxillary  or  sublingual  glands,  takes  place.    Sometimes  tlic  whole  mass  of  Ihe 
organ  is  implicated  by  cancerous  deposit,  becoming  generally  hard,  nodulated. 
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ulceratccl,  and  in  some  parts  covered  by  thin  red  cicatrices,  and  in  others  by 
foul  putty-like  accumulations  of  epithelium.  The  pain  is  very  severe  in  most 
cases :  every  movement  of  the  organ  in  articulation,  mastication,  or  deglu- 
tition causes  great  suffering.  The  friction  or  compression  by  neighbouring 
teeth,  the  profuse  salivation,  all  aggravate  the  patient's  distress  in  this  most 
agonising  disease.  The  pain  is  not  confined  to  the  tongue,  but  runs  tkrough  all 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  over  the  side  and  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  to 
the  face  and  the  ear.  Tlie  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw  usually  become  in- 
volved at  an  early  period  ;  but  in  epitheUoma  the  disease  may  exist  for  a  year 
or  two  without  their  becoming  implicated.  Cachexy  at  last  supervenes,  and 
the  patient  dies  from  the  conjoined  effects  of  exhaustion,  irritation,  starvation, 
and  poisoning  of  the  system.  In  some  instances,  when  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tongue  is  very  deeply  affected,  copious  and  fatal  arterial  hjemorrhage 
may  occur  and  destroy  life,  from  the  ulceration  extending  into  the  lingual 
artery. 

If  cancer  of  the  tongue  be  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course  uninfluenced  by 
operation,  nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  the  patient's  death,  brought  about 
as  it  is  by  pain,  haemorrhage,  and  starvation.  When  the  patient  dies  by  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  after  removal,  he  has  probably  obtained  some  months  of 
immunity  from  suffering  ;  and,  as  the  fatal  termination  usually  takes  place 
by  secondary  deposits  and  constitutional  cachexia,  with  visceral  complica- 
tions, it  is  far  easier  than  when  directly  due  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
tongue. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  tongue  is 
important.  Tlie  foul  and  sloughing  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  its  eroding  action,  and  the  absence  of  all  in- 
duration at  its  base.  Syphilitic  ulceration,  with  an  indurated  base,  commonly 
closely  resembles  cancer  of  the  tongue  ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  effected.  This,  however,  may  generally 
be  accomplished  by  observing  that  the  syphilitic  ulcer  is  elongated,  irregular, 
and  does  not  rapidly  extend,  and  is  associated  with  other  less  dubious  evidences 
of  constitutional  syphilis  ;  while  the  cancerous  ulcer  is  of  a  more  circular  shape, 
has  hard  and  eroded  edges,  and  spreads  with  greater  rapidity.  The  influence 
also  of  treatment  will  after  a  time  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  ; 
and  the  scrapings  of  the  cancerous  ulcer,  when  examined  imder  the  microscope, 
will  always  reveal  its  true  character. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  syphilitic  and  the  cancerous  tubercle  is  most  import- 
ant ;  here  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  co-existence  of  constitutional 
syjihUis  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  also  of  much  moment  to  attend  to 
the  situation  of  the  tumour  ;  tlie  syphilitic  tubercle  being  almost  invariably 
met  with  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  cancerous  growth  is 
commonly  seated  at  its  edges  or  tip. 

There  are  three  conditions  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  that  are  of  serious  import, 
and  tliat  may,  singly  or  in  conjunction,  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  1.  The 
pain  not  only  wears  out  the  patient  by  depriving  him  of  rest  and  comfort  in 
life,  but,  being  greatly  aggravated  by  nuistication  and  deglutition,  causes  him  to 
avoid  these  acts,  and  hence  leads  to  a  process  of  gradual  starvation,  either  by 
liis  abstaining  from  food  altogeLlier,  or  taking  a  licpiid  and  innutritious  diet, 
because  it  is  more  easily  swallowed  than  solid  and  more  substantial  meat. 
2.  The  profu.se  salivation  tends  still  further  to  exhaust  the  patient ;  and  3. 
The  occurrence  of  lucmoiTliage,  when  the  disease  has  eroded  so  deeply  as  to 
open  up  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  lingual  artery,  may,  by  repeated 
recurrence  or  by  sudden  gush,  destroy  life. 
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Treatment. — In  tlie  treatment  of  cmicer  of  the  tonf^me,  medicines  are  utterly 
useless,  except  as  palliatives  of  pain.  No  measures  hold  out  any  chance  of 
recovery,  or  even  of  jirolongation  of  life,  except  the  comx^lete  removal  of  the 
diseased  structure  ;  and  this  it  is  hy  no  means  easy  to  accomplish,  as  the 
canceroi;s  jnliltration  often  extends  much  farther  than  at  fii-st  appears,  passing 
deeply  between  the  muscular  fasciculi,  into  the  root  of  the  tongue.  In  these 
deep  cancerous  affections  there  is  usually  great  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary 
glands,  with  infiltration  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  neighbouring  soft  parts 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  excise  or  in  any  other  way 
remove  the  whole  of  the  disease. 

There  are  two  operations  occasionally  practised,  having  for  their  object  to 
palliate  the  suffering  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  :  viz.,  Divdsion  of 
the  Gustatory  Nerve,  and  Ligature  of  the  Lingual  Artery. 

Division  of  the  Sensory  Nerve  of  the  Tongue.  —  Section  of  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  first  jDroposed  and  practised  by  Hilton,  with  the 
view  of  relieving  the  pain  of  the  cancerous  ulcer,  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  lessening  the  profuse  salivation,  and  enabling  the  Surgeon  to 
apply  ligatures  for  the  removal  of  the  cancer  to  a  part  that  has  been  deprived 
of  all  sensibility.  This  operation,  which  Moore  repeated  several  times,  and 
to  which  he  specially  drew  the  attention  of  the  Profession,  undoubtedly 
accomplishes  the  objects  for  which  Hilton  originally  proposed  and  practised 
it ;  more  especially  so  far  as  relief  of  pain  and  diminution  of  salivation 
are  concerned.  And  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  ttie  most  effi- 
cient modes  of  relief  to  the  suffering  produced  by  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
in  all  cases  in  which  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  disease  is  not  desir- 
able or  practicable. 

The  division  of  the  gustatory  nerve  may  be  done  in  two  ways  ;  one  origi- 
nally employed  by  Hilton,  the  other  adopted  by  Moore.     Both  operations 
consist  in  dividing  the  gustatory  nerve,  in  that  part  of  its  course  ■v\'hich  extends 
from  its  emergence  from  between  the  iiiternal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  jaw 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  tongue.    Opposite  to  the  second  molar  tooth, 
the  nerve  lies  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  There  it 
can  be  easily  reached  by  the  division  of  the  mucous  membrane  coveruig  it, 
when  it  will  be  found  close  behind  the  sublingual  gland.    It  may  be  raised  by 
a  blunt  hook,  seen,  and  divided.    It  was  i:i  this  situation  that  Hilton  practised 
its  section.    The  advantage  of  tliis  choice  of  place  is,  that  the  nerve  can  be 
seen  and  its  division  thus  rendered  certain.    The  disadvantages  are,  that  the 
guides  to  the  spot  are  not  quite  certain  ;  that  the  cut  ia  apt  to  be  obscured  by 
hsemorrhage  ;  and  that,  when  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  the  operation  is  inapplicable.    Moore  consequently  recommended,  and 
in  five  cases  practised,  the  section  of  the  nerve  further  back.    The  guide  to  it 
in  this  situation  is  the  last  molar  tooth  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  will  cross  the  nerve  in  the  exact 
place  where  it  should  be  cut.    The  nerve  lies  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
tooth,  between  it  and  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  parallel  to  but  behind 
and  below  the  bulging  alveolar  ridge,  which  can  be  felt  in  the  lower  jaw  ascend- 
ing towards  the  thin  corouoid  process.     By  entering  the  point  of  a  knife, 
therefore,  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
behind  and  below  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  tiie 
nerve  must  be  divided.    Moore  advises  that  for  this  purpose  a  curved  bistoury 
be  used,  as  the  projection  of  the  alveolar  ridge  would  protect  the  nerve  from  a 
straight  blade.    Tlie  good  effect  of  the  operation  is  instantaneous  ;  pain  ceases 
in  the  tongtie,  car,  face,  and  head,,  and  the  flow  of  saliva  is  greatly  dinii- 
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nidied :  and  the  relief  is  continnons,  for  it  does  not  aj)pear  that  the  nerve 
re-unites. 

Ligaturv  of  the  Lingual  Artery  may  be  required  to  restrain  profuse  hsemor- 
rhage  from  an  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  tongue.  This  operation  has  also  been 
practised  Math  the  view  of  starvhig  the  morbid  growth  and  thus  retarding  its 
development.  That  it  does  so  for  a  short  period  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but 
that  it  does  so  permanently  is  a  fallacj^.  This  operation  has  been  recommended 
for  these  purposes  by  Demaxquay,  and  has  been  performed  in  this  country  by 
Moore  and  Heath. 

The  lingual  artery  may  be  exposed  and  tied  in  the  following  manner. 

The  artery  is  reached  with  most  certainty  in  the  digastric  triangle  of  the 
neck,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  hj^o-glossus  muscle.  A  curved  incision  from 
close  to  the  symphysis  menti,  reaching  down  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
prolonged  upwards  to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  wiU  expose  the  lower  border 
of  the  submaxillary  gland.  This  being  drawn  up,  the  central  tendon  of  the 
digastricus  and  posterior  edge  of  the  mylo-hyoideus  will  be  brought  into  view, 
and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  with  a  vein  will  be  seen  lying  horizontally  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle.  These  structures  being  drawn  up  out  of  the  way,  the 
fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus  must  be  divided  horizontally  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  hyoid  bone,  when  the  lingual  artery  wiU  at  once  come  into 
view  (Fig.  508). 


Fig.  508.— Ligature  of  Liiiguiil  Artery. 


Operations  on  the  Tongue.— The  operations  that  arc  practised  on  the 
tongue  when  it  is  not  too  extensively  affected  hy  cancerous  disease  consist  in  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  organ,  or  its  complete  extirpation  from  the  hyoid 
bone,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  disease  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
tongue  is  implicated. 

Unless  the  disease  can  be  very  fully  and  freely  extirpated,  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  any  operation  ;  for  in  no  organ  is  there  a  greater  tendency  to  recur- 
rence of  cancerou.s  disease  than  in  tlie  tongue.  No  operation  should  be  under- 
taken when  the  disease  extends  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  implicates  the  arches 
of  the  palate,  or  has  largely  infiltrated  the  submaxillary  glands. 

Three  methods  of  operalion  may  be  employed  when  a  portion  only  of  the 
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tongue  has  to  Le  removed — viz.,  by  the  ligature,  the  6craseur,  or  the  knife. 
Wlien  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  organ  is  decided  upon,  the  ligatui-e  is  not 
applicable,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  knife  or  the  dcraseur. 

For  the  purposes  of  ojDeration  the  tongue  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  ; 
viz.,  the  anterior  third,  the  central  lateral  portion,  and  the  posterior  part. 

When  the  tip  or  anterior  third  of  the  organ  is  cancerous,  the  ligature  or 
the  knife  maybe  equally  used.    The  (dcraseur,  though  applicable,  is  not  needed. 
When  the  more  central  and  lateral  part  is  involved  in  disease,  and  requires 
removal,  the  knife,  the  ligature,  and  the  dcraseur,  are  all  available. 

When  the  posterior  ])a,rt  is  involved,  so  that  the  whole  organ  requires 
removal,  the  Surgeon,  should  chose  between  the  knife  and  the  dcraseur. 

In  all  operations  upon  the  tongue,  three  jirecautions  must  be  taken  ;  1,  to 
l^revent  the  patient  from  biting  it  ;  2,  to  expose  it  thoroughly  ;  and,  3,  to  keep 
it  under  control.  The  first  object  is  attained  by  placing  a  screw-gag  between 
the  teeth  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  operation  ;  the  other  two  by  draw- 
ing the  cheek  aside  by  means  of  an  angular  spatula,  and  by  passmg  a  strong 
doable  whipcord  ligature  through  the  tongue  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its 
tip,  but  somewhat  towards  the  side  to  be  excised  (Fig.  509).    By  this  Kgature 

an  assistant  draws 
the  organ  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  light 
should  be  good  for 
these  operations, 
and  the  Surgeon 
should  have  tioist- 
worthy  assistants. 

Excision  niay 
readily  and  safely 
be  done  when  the 
free  anterior  por- 
tion   only  of  the 

tongue  is  diseased,  or  when  it  is  only  superficially  affected  at  its  side  or  back 
pai't.  In  using  the  knife  in  these  situations,  the  diseased  part  of  the  tongue 
should  be  seized  by  a  vulsellum  or  broad  bladed  forceps,  and  then  freely  and 
"widely  excised  by  means  of  a  scalpel  curved  on  the  flat.  The  hfemorrhage  is 
free,  often  profuse.  It  will  usually  be  made  to  cease  very  rapidly,  by  keeping 
the  tongue  well  drawn  forwards  and  ligaturing  the  one  artery  that  furnishes 
most  blood — more  ligatures  than  this  are  seldom  required.  Should  the  oozing 
continue  ratlier  abuudantly,  the  surface  may  be  touched  with  the  actual  cautery, 
or  ice  may  be  freely  used. 

Strangulation  of  the  diseased  mass  by  means  of  the  Ligature  was  formerly 
much  more  employed  than  at  the  present  day,  and  is  indeed  now  seldom  em- 
ployed, on  account  of  the  pain  that  attends  and  the  fetor  that  follows  its  use. 
If,  however,  the  Surgeon  be  single-handed  or  unprovided  with  trastworthy 
assistants,  or  if  ha)morrhage  be  much  to  be  avoided,  this  means  may  be  employed. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  operation  strong  thick  saddler's  whipcord  is  the  best, 
as  it  does  not  readily  cut  through  the  soft  and  brittle  tissue  of  the  organ,  which 
will  be  the  case  if  tlie  small  compressed  cord  usually  sold  hj  the  instrument 
makers  be  used.  There  is  little  danger  from  haimoiThage  in  or  after  this  opera- 
tion; and  the  pain  and  subsequent  discomfort  are  usually  much  less  tlian  might 
be  expected.  The  pain  may  be  prevented  by  section  of  the  gustatory  nerve 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  ligature  {see  page  428). 

The  ligature  is  passed  by  means  of  an  ordinary  na3vus-ncedlc,  or,  what  is  often 


Fig.  509. — Application  of  Scvew-Gag,  Cheek-Retractor,  and 
Whipcord,  in  Operation  on  the  Tongue. 
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more  convenient,  a  corkscrew  needle  curved  on  the  side  as  well  as  to  the  point 
(Fig.  510).  In  many  cases,  the  plan  described  for  tying  flat  najvi  will  be 
fonud  the  most  convenient  mode  of  passing  the  whipcord  round  the  cancer 


Fig.  510. — Corkadrew-NeedlB. 

of  the  tongue  (Fig.  511).  In  whatever  way  the  ligatures  are  applied,  care 
should  be  taken  to  pass  them  through  the  healthy  tissue  of  the  organ  wide  of 
the  disease,  and  they  should  then  be  tied  very  tightly,  so  as  to  strangle  tlie 


Fig.  511.— AppKcation  of  Ligature  to  Cancer  of  Anterior  Part  of  Tongue. 

mass  effectually.  This  may  then  be  cut  away  by  scissors,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  slough  that  Avould  otherwise  be  left  in  the  mouth.  Swellino-  of 
the  tongue,  followed  by  rather  profuse  salivation  and  fetor  of  the  breath, 
attends  this  operation  ;  but  the  mass,  if  properly  constricted,  will  slough  away 
in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  large  gap  that  readily  fills  by  granulation.  When  the 
disease  exists  so  far  back  that  it  cannot  readily  be  reached  from  the  mouth 
Cloquet,  Amott,  and  others,  have  successfully  strangled  it  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  hyoid  region,  between  the  genio-hyoid  muscles,  carrying  the 
ligatures  by  means  of  long  needles  through  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and°then 
d^a^vmg  them  tight  through  the  aperture  in  the  neck,  so  as  to  constrict  the 
diseased  mass. 

Excision  of  the  TFliole  or  of  a  Large  Portion  of  the  Tongue.— T!\As.  bold  operation 
may  be  performed  in  three  ways :— 1.  From  the  inside  of  the  mouth  without 
any  external  incisions.  2.  By  the  submental  method  through  the  mylo-hyoid 
space.    3.  By  the  division  of  the  lower  lip  and  jaw. 

The  excision  of  the  whole  tongue //-o??;,  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  without  any 
external  incision,  was  not  and  could  not  be  safely  practised  before  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  dcraseur  into  surgical  practice  ;  and  it  is  to  Chassaignac  that 
we  are  indebted  for  this  advance  in  operative  surgery.  There  are  many 
methods  by  which  this  operation  may  be  performed,  the  difference  in  the 
minor  details  being  dependent  on  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  cancer,  and 
the  amount  of  tongue  that  consequently  requires  extirpation.  The  follo\vin(T 
plan  is  the  one  that  is  most  usually  adopted,  and  that  will  be  found  effectuta 
and  safe  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  gag  having  been  apjjlied,  the  end  of  the  tongue  should  be  seized  with 
hooked  forceps  and  well  drawn  forwards  .and  upwards.    The  Surgeon  then 
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cuts  across  the  IrBenum  means  of  strong  curved  scissors,  and  divides  succes- 
sively the  insertions  of  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  into 
the  lower  jaw,  cutting  freely  backwards  so  as  to  liberate  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  He  now  snips  across  the  reflexion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  then,  laying  aside  the  scissors, 
separates  widely  Avith  his  fingers  the  base  of  the  tongue  from  these  parts.  As 
he  does  this  the  assistant,  who  has  charge  of  the  forceps,  draws  the  tongue  well 
forwards,  and  it  comes  bodily  out  between  the  lips.  If  the  anteiior  pillar  of 
the  fauces  offer  any  obstacle  it  may  be  snipped  across,  and  the  wire  of  the 
ecraseur  may  then  be  applied  well  round  the  back  of  the  organ,  the  shaft 
Ijeing  pressed  up  under  the  base  of  the  tongue.  If  the  wire  have  a  tendency  to 
slip  forwards,  a  large  double  hook  should  be  passed  in  front  of  it  into  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  steady  it  and  prevent  its  slipping.  By  now  working 
it  gradually,  the  whole  organ  can  be  removed. 

Nunueley,  of  Leeds,  has  devised  an  ingenious  mode  of  applying  the  ecraseur 
so  as  to  remove  large  portions  of  the  tongue,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  organ,  as  far 
back  as  the  hyoid  bone.    This  operation  consists  in  passing  the  chain  of  the 

Ecraseur  through  the  centre  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid space  by  means  of  a  sickle-shaped 
needle,  about  4|  inches  long  and  as  broad 
as  a  bistoiiry  blade.  By  tliis  needle  the 
chain  is  brought  into  the  mouth  close  to 
the  frtenum.  Two  or  three  curved  and 
strong  hare-lip  pins  are  now  passed  deeply 
into  the  tongue,  obliquely,  behind  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  their  points  being  made  to 
project  forwards  below  the  organ,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  chain  from  slij)ping.  The  loop 
is  now  gradually  tightened,  and  the  tongue 
is  cut  or  shaved  off  obliquely  fi-om  behind 
forM^ards. 

The  icrascur  has  been  successfully  used 
by  Chassaignac  in  removing  portions  of 

 "When  the  disease  only  occupies  one  side,  and  it  is  not  thought 

necessary  to  cut  away  the  whole  breadth  of  the  organ,  two  or  more  instruments 
are  commonly  required,  which,  as  Chassaignac  represents  (Fig.  512),  must  be 
passed  through  the  substance  of  the  tongue  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to 
isolate  and  detach  the  diseased  portion. 


■Fig.  512. 


Two  licraseurs  applied  to  Cancer 
of  Tongue. 


the  tongue. 


fig.  C13,— Wire  ^Icraseur  for  Romovnl  of  Tougtic. 

In  removing  large  portions  of  the  tongue  by  means  of  the  dcraseur  (Fig.  513), 
the  instrument  should  be  worked  very  slowly,  in  order  that  time  may  be 
given  for  Uie  vessels  to  contract;  but,  even  with  this  precaution,  luTmorrliage 
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may  occur  from  the  larger  arteries  to  such  an  exteut  as  to  require  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  ecraseur,  Middeldorpfs  galvanic 
ecraseur  may  most  advantageously  be  used  for  the  removal  of  portions  or  even 
of  the  whole  of  the  tongue.  It  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
ecraseur,  and  has  the  great  advantage  that  by  cauterising  the  divided  surfaces 
all  haemorrhage  is  aiiested,  and  the  action  of  the  wire  extends  beyond  the  line 
of  section. 

When  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  implicated  in  the  morbid  action,  nothing 
should  be  attempted ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  the  disease 
in  this  situation,  and  partial  removal  of  it  will  only  be  followed  by  rapid 
recurrence  and  increased  activity  of  development.  Slight  enlargement  of  the 
submaxillary  glands  should  not  be  any  bar  to  the  operation,  provided  the 
disease  be  limited,  and  the  constitution  good.  If  enlarged,  the  glands  may  be 
excised  at  the  same  time  with  the  disease  of  the  tongue ;  or,  if  they  be  not  of 
very  considerable  size,  they  may  be  left,  when,  they  wiU  perhaps  subside 
without  the  necessity  of  operation,  as  their  enlargement  may  probably  be 
dependent  upon  simple  irritation ;  should  they  continue  indurated,  they  may 
readily  be  removed  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Suhmental  Operation  for  Excision  of  Tongue. — Kegnoli  of  Pisa  piiblished, 
in  1838,  a  description  of  a  method  by  which  the  whole  tongue  could  be  suc- 
cessfully removed.  The  plan  that  he  proposed  was  as  follows.  An  incision 
of  a  semilunar  shape  was  made  along  the  Ime  of  the  lower  jaw,  beginning  near 
one  angle  and  terminating  close  to  the  other.  A  perpendicular  incision  was 
carried  from  the  centre  of  this  line  immediately  under  the  chin  to  the  hyoid  line 
(Fig.  514).   In  making  this  semilunar  incision,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound 


Fig.  514.— Lines  of  Incision  in  Regnoli's 
Oijoration. 


Fig.  615. — Tongiio  drnwn  out  between  Jaw 
and  Hyoid  Bone. 


the  facial  arteiy  on  either  side.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  should  be  protected  by 
tiie  finger  of  an  assistant  as  it  curves  round  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  incision 
should  be  confined  within  the  space  between  the  two  facials.  The  triangular 
flaps  of  the  skin  formed  in  the  manner  indicated  are  dissected  back,  and  the 
muscles  and  mylo-hyoid  space  are  now  exposed.  These  must  be  successively 
divided  ;  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastrics  are  cut  across,  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  divided  transversely  at  its  anterior  part ;  and  the  attachments  of  the 
genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glo.-^si  are  then  to  be  detached  from  the  lower  jaw 
l)y  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel,  and  by  separating  with  the  fingers  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  tlie  mouth.  An  aperture  is  tlien  made  into  tliis  by 
pushing  tlie  scalpel  through  it,  and  its  reflexion  from  the  inside  of  the  lower 
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jaw  is  divided  as  far  back  as  the  outer  angles  of  the  external  incision.  The 
suhmaxillary  glands  are  pushed  aside,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  seized  with 
a  strong  hook  or  vulselhim-forceps,  the  organ  is  drawn  out  to  its  full  extent 
on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone,  when 
the  Avhole  of  it  may  be  removed  close  to  its  attachments  to  the  latter  bone  by 
means  of  the  knife  or  the  ecraseur  (Fig.  515).  I  prefer  the  latter  instrument, 
as  its  use  is  attended  by  less  haemorrhage  than  follows  that  of  the  knife.  It 
will  occasionally  be  foimd  that  tlie  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  is  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  the  application  of  the  instrument.  Should  this  be  inconveniently 
so,  it  may  be  snipped  across  before  the  wire  of  the  ecraseur  is  applied.  By 
means  of  this  operation,  which  I  have  several  times  performed,  the  whole  of 
the  tongue  may  be  shaved  off  clean  from  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  hyoid 
bone.  After  the  removal  of  the  tongue  the  hsemorrhage  wiU  usually  be  found 
to  be  trifling;  but  should  one  or  other  of  the  lingual  arteries  bleed,  it  may 
readily  be  seized  and  ligated.  The  line  of  incision  in  the  skin  must  then  be 
stitched  up  and  supported  by  strips  of  plaster. 

Excision  of  Tongue  by  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  —  Sedillot  of  Strasburg 
described,  in  1855,  a  method  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  which  he 
states  that  he  had  practised  for  some  years  with  success.  The  operation  consists 
in  making  a  A'ertical  section  through  the  lower  lip,  sawing  through  the  inferior 
maxilla  at  its  symphysis,  separating  the  bone  on  each  side,  drawing  the  tongue 
forward  and  removing  it.  In  performing  this  operation,  its  inventor  recom- 
mends that  the  section  of  the  lower  lip  should  be  made  carefully  through  the 
median  line,  and  cai-ried  across  the  chin  as  far  do^vn  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lower 
jaw  is  then  sa^VTi  through  at  its  symphysis.  In  order  to  fix  the  bone  more 
carefully  after  the  operation,  he  recommends  that,  instead  of  making  one 
vertical  incision,  two  oblique  cuts  should  practised  with  the  saw  in  this 
shape  >•,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  the  point  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  two  opposite  sides  may  be  locked 
together  after  the  removal  of  the  tongue.  After  liaAdng  divided  the  lower  jaw, 
the  muscles  connecting  it  to  the  tongue  should  be  cut  across  ;  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  slightly  detached  from  the  bone,  the  two  sides  of  Avhicli  are  drawn 
asunder;  and  the  tongue  then  removed  from  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  stroke  of  the 
knife.  The  lingual  arteries  bleed  freely,  and  must  be  at  once  secured.  Fiddes 
of  Jamaica  recommends  that  the  artery  be  divided  and  tied,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  htemon-hage.  The  opposite 
sides  of  the  jaw-bone  are  then  brought  together,  and  held  in  position  by  wire 
twisted  round  the  teeth,  or  passed  through  a  hole  drilled  on  each  side,  before 
the  division  of  the  bone.  If  Sddillot's  angular  cut  be  adopted,  the  bone  may 
be  kept  in  situ  much  more  easily  than  if  the  vertical  incision  to  which  he  first 
of  all  liad  recourse,  and  which  is  commonly  adoj^ted  in  this  country,  be 
practised.  The  incision  in  the  lower  lijD  must  be  united  in  the  usual  way  by 
hare-lip  pins  or  wire  sutures.  This  operation  has  upon  the  whole  jiroved 
sufficiently  successful.  It  has  been  several  times  practised  in  this  countr^'^  by 
Syme  and  others.  By  this  means  the  tongue  can  undoubtedly  be  most  freely' 
exposed,  and  completely  removed.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  operation, 
by  which  its  severity  is  materially  increased,  is  the  division  of  the  lower  jaw. 

When  the  tongue  is  extensively  diseased  and  requires  removal  far  back  from 
or  close  to  the  hyoid  bone,  the  operation  may  be  performed  very  conveniently  by 
following  the  steps  of  Scdillot's  procedure,  so  far  "as  the  division  of  tlie  lower  lip 
and  jaw  is  concerned.  But,  instead  of  cutting  away  the  tongue  with  the  knife, 
it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  the  6craseur,  simjile  or  galvanic. 

The  amount  of'  bromorrlmge  after  tlie  removal  of  the  tongue  by  the  (Ecraseur 
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Fig.  516. — Removal  of  Tongue  by  Division 
of  Lower  Jaw  and  iScraaeur. 


varies  very  greatly.    If  tlie  galvanic  ^craseur  be  used,  there  may  be  none.  I 
have  removed  the  whole  tongue  without  the  loss  of  a  drop.    If  not  one  or  both 
linguals  may  bleed  freely.    As  soon  as  the  tongue  is  separated,  the  stump 
should  be  drawn  forwards  and  any  bleeding  point  tied.    Ice  should  be  freely 
used  for  some  days.    Should  secondary 
htemorrhage  occur,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  actual  cautery  or  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  the  free  use  of  ice,  or 
a  spray  douche  of  ice-cold  water,  will 
suffice  to  arrest  it.     A  tendency  to 
dyspnoea  is  sometimes  manifested  after 
the  operation,  owing  to  the  hyoid  bone 
lalling  backwards.    This  is  remedied 
by  opening  the  mouth  and  drawing 
the  stump  forward.    The  patient  will 
not  be  able  to  swallow  for  some  days, — 
the  food,  liquid  as  well  as  semi- solid, 
accumulating  in  the  cavity  left  by  the 
I'emoval  of  the  tongue.    He  must  there- 
fore be  fed  by  enemata,  and  through 
an  India-rubber  tube  passed  down  the 
oesophagus.     There  is  often  profuse 
salivation  for  two  or  three  weeks,  owing  to  the  patient  being  unable  to 
swallow  the  viscid  saliva  secreted  by  the  wounded  and  irritated  glands.  This 
is  best  controlled  by  alum  and  pyi-ethrum  gargles,  and  by  brushing  over 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  these  tliree  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  tumours  of  the  tongue  by  ligature,  the  knife,  and  the  ecraseur,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  same  plan  of  treatment  is  not  equally  or  indiscriniiuately 
applicable  to  all  cases,  but  that  one  or  other  should  be  adopted  according  to  the 
size,  situation,  and  extent  of  the  cancerous  mass.  If  this  be  small  and  situated 
at  the  tip  of  the  organ,  this  portion  of  the  organ  may  be  easily,  quickly,  and 
safely  excised.  If  the  disease  be  situated  towards  the  side,  so  as  to  require  the 
removal  of  perhaps  one  half  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  organ,  it  may  be  cut 
out ;  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  safer  and  more  convenient  to  remove  it 
by  ligatures.  If  it  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  anterior  third,  or  even  half 
of  the  tongue,  I  consider  that  removal  by  the  galvanic  Ecraseur  is  the  simplest 
and  safest  procedure.  If  the  posterior  part  be  superficially  affected,  the  disease 
may  be  cut  out.  But  if  the  organ  be  so  deeply  affected  that  the  whole  of  it 
requires  extirpation,  the  ecraseur  will  be  found  to  be  easy  of  application  and 
efficient  in  execution.  After  the  division  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  however, 
should  the  Surgeon  not  be  able  in  this  way  to  reach  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
disea.se,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Se'dillot's  operation  of  the  division  of  the  lower 
lip  and  jaw  in  the  central  line,  and  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  cancerous 
mass  with  the  knife  or  ecraseur. 

Although  distinctness  of  articulation  is  necessarily  affected  for  a  time  by 
these  operations  on  the  tongue,  yet  it  is  usually  completely  restored  when 
only  the  anterior  tliird  or  lialf  is  removed ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  recoverincr 
its  normal  mobility  with  remarkable  facility,  and  indeed  appearing  to  possess  a 
very  considerable  reparative  power,  so  as  almost  to  seem  to  be  capable  of  repro- 
duction to  some  extent.  Even  after  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  tongue,  the 
power  of  deglutition  is  preserved,  and  that  of  articulation,  although^at  'ffrst 
somewhat  imperfect,  eventually  returns,  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to  speak  so 
distinctly  that  strangers  would  not  l)e  aware  of  the  loss  he  had  sustainecl. 

F  p  2 
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Amongst  the  tortures  to  wliicli  Christian  martyrs  were  subjected  in  the  early 
ages,  and  the  puuishnients  which  have  been  inflicted  on  heretics,  "cutting 
the  tongue"  was  one  of  the  most  barbarous.  Martyrohigists  in  describing  this 
horrible  mutilation  have  remarked  with  wonder,  that,  although  it  was  [jractLsed 
with  the  view  of  depriving  the  sufferers  of  the  power  of  speech,  yet  it  often 
failed  in  its  effect,  and  those  who  had  been  subjected  to  it  were  enabled  to 
speak  afterwards  as  plainly  as  before.  This  they  have  attributed  to  direct 
miraculous  intervention.  But,  as  modern  Surgery  has  shown  that  tlie  power 
of  sxjeech  returns  equallj^  whether  a  cancerous  tongue  have  been  extirpated  by 
the  knife  of  the  Surgeon,  or  a  heretical  tongue  by  that  of  the  executioner,  we 
must  ratlier  look  upon  the  return  of  speech  as  a  physiological  act,  tlian  as  a 
miracle  specially  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  those  mutilated  in  and  for  the 
propagation  of  tlie  true  i'aith. 

Encysted,  Fatty,  and  Erectile  Tumours  are  met  with  in  the  tongue, 
and  underneath  it  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  They  require  extirpation 
by  the  ligature,  or  enucleation  by  the  scalpel,  according  to  their  situation 
and  size;  and  for  these  irregular  operations  no  special  directions  can  be 
given.  In  removing  such  tumours  as  these,  when  situated  under  or  by  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  the  knife  must  necessarily  be  used  with  much  caution. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  these  growths  cannot  be  reached 
from  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  they  may  be  got  at  by  incision  through  the 
mylo-hyoid  region,  where  there  is  but  a  slight  thickness  of  soft  parts  between 
the  surface  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

Ranula,  the  most  remarkable  and  common  of  the  buccal  tumours,  may  occur 
under  two  forms. 

1.  A  globular  swelling,  semi-transparent,  evidently  containing  fluid,  and 
often  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg,  may  be  situated  under 
the  tongue,  pushing  this  organ  upwards  and  backwards,  and  consequently 
interfering  with  deglutition  and  speech  (Fig.  517).     The  walls  of  the  cyst 

are  usually  thin,  with 
small  vessels  ramifj'ing 
on  them  ;  its  contents 
are'  glairy  and  very 
unlike  saliva.  This 
form  of  ranula  is  nsu- 
ally  said  to  be  a  dila- 
tation of  Wharton's 
duct;  biit  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  disease 
being  of  this  nature, 
nor  is  it  very  easy  to 
understand  how  so 
small  a  duct  can  be 
dilated  to  so  large  a 
size  as  is  occasionally 
attained  by  these  tu- 
moui-s,  which  seem,  in 
some  cases  at  least, 
rather  to  consist  of 
distinct  cj'stic  forma- 
tions, such  as  commonly  occur  in  connection  with  other  secreting  glands,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  And  this  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened  by  tlie 
fact  tliat  tliese  globular  cystic  tumours  containing  glairy  fluid  may  occur  in  the 
substance  of  the  tongue  itself,  far  away  froju  any  salivary  duct. 
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Morrant  Baker,  who  lias  recently  investigated  the  connexion  betM'een  rannla 
and  tlie  Wliartonian  duct,  confirms  this  opinion  ;  for  he  finds  that,  in  cases  of 
rauula,  Wharton's  duct  is  quite  free,  witliout  any  alteration  in  size,  and  that 
saliva  may  be  seen  issuing  from  it.  A  jDrobe  passed  into  the  duct  is  separated 
JVom  the  rannla  by  a  thin  membranous  wall,  showing  clearly  that  the  duct  and 
the  ranula  do  not  communicate. 

The  Treatment  of  this  form  of  ranula  consists  either  in  passing  a  seton  through 
its  walls,  so  that  contraction  may  take  place  on  this ;  or  else  in  the  excision 
of  a  hu'ge  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cyst,  the  remainder  contracting, 
until  it  at  last  becomes  obliterated. 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  of  ranula,  an  encysted  tumour,  partaking  of 
this  character,  is  occasionally  met  with,  lying  above  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
between  it  and  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  It  projects  more  distinctly  into 
the  neck  than  into  the  mouth,  and  thus  forms  a  large  tumour  under  the  angle 
and  body  of  the  jaw,  soft  or  elastic,  and  semi-fluctuating,  occuj^ying,  perhaps, 
all  the  space  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone  on  one  side.  It  attains 
the  size  of  an  orange.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  under  my  care,  the  contents  of 
the  tumour,  which  closely  resembled  cream-cheese  in  character,  were  found  to 
be  composed  of  well-formed  epithelial  scales  and  much  fattj'-  matter. 

Treatment. — These  tiimours  are  best  treated  by  making  a  free  opening  into 
them  from  the  mouth,  squeezing  or  spooning  out  their  contents,  stuffing  the 
cavity  M'ith  lint,  and  allowing  it  to  granulate  and  contract.  If  an  attempt  be 
made  to  extirpate  them  from  without,  the  profuse  hasmorrhage,  the  firmness 
with  which  the  cyst- wall  is  incorporated  with  surrounding  parts,  and  the  danger 
attendant  on  the  free  use  of  the  knife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  important 
parts  as  lie  between  the  mylo-hyoid  nxuscle  and  the  tongue,  will  render  such  an 
operation  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  hazardous. 

Salivary  Calculi  are  occasionally  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
lingual, submaxillary,  and  parotid  glands.  They  are  most  common  in  tlie 
sublingual  gland,  and  will  then  be  found  to  be  situated  in  the  Whartonian 
duct.  From  this  situation  I  have  two  or  three  times  removed  them.  Gross 
mentions  a  case  of  calculus  in  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Wherever 
occurring,  they  obstruct  the  duct  and  produce  retention  of  saliva  in  it.  Hence, 
when  the  salivary  glands  become  actively  secreting,  as  at  meal-times,  the 
calculus,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  salivary  fluid,  causes  distension  of  the 
gland,  with  pain  and  tenderness,  so  as  to  render  mastication  difficult. 

The  Treatment  is  simple.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  calculus  and  then  extracting  it  with  forceps.  The  largest  which  I 
have  removed  was  of  the  size  of  a  small  damson  stone  ;  it  was  loose  in  Whar- 
ton's duct, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UVULA  AND  TONSILS. 

Elongation  op  the  Uvula.— The  uvula  occasionally  becoming  elongated 
and  hanging  down  into  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  touch  the  epiglottis  and  sensitive 
mucous  membrane  in  its  neighbourhood,  gives  rise  to  a  great  irritation  of  the 
fauces,  and  to  a  tickling  or  spasmodic  cough,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  re- 
moving the  pendulous  body.  Tliis  little  operation  may  be  readily  done  by 
seizing  the  end  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  polypus-forceps,  and  snipping  it 
across  near  the  root  with  a  long  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  better  not  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  uvula.  If  tliis  be  done,  throat-irritation  is  a]it  to  continue.  I 
have  been  most  satisfied  with  tlie  result  of  those  cases,  in  which  a  stump  i'rom  a 
quarter  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length  has  been  left.  For  some  years  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  pair  of  "  vulsellum-scissors"  (Fig.  518),  by  wliicli 
the  uvula  is  cut  olf  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  seized,  thus  renderin'^  the 
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ri-^.  518.— Vul- 
sullum-Soissors. 


operation  easier  and  less  irritating  to  the  patient.    A  very  ingenious  American 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  forceps  and  scissors  combined,  may  be  em- 
ployed -with,  the  same  view;  by  closing  the  handles  of  this  instrument  the 
uvula  is  first  seized,  and  is  then  immediately  cut  across  (Fig.  519). 
Tonsillitis. — The  tonsils  are  not 
unfrequently  the  seat  of  disease, 
becoming  inflamed  or  permanently 
enlarged.    When  inflamed,  they  be- 
come swollen  and  red,  vnth.  much 
j)'ain  in  the  side  of  the  neck  and  ear, 
increased  by  any  attempt  at  swal- 
lowing ;  there  is  usually  rather  a 
profuse  secretion  of  saliva,  and  a 
good  deal  of  swelling   imder  the 
angles  of  the  jaws  ;  the  tongue  is 
much    coated    with    thick  pasty 
mucus,  and  the  voice  is  thick  and 
nasal.    The  Treatment  consists  in 
the  application  of  leeches  under  the 
jaw,  of  fomentations,  the  inhalation 
of  the  steam  of  hot  water,  and  low 
diet,  which  need  scarcely  be  en- 
forced, on  account  of  the  difficulty       '^'S-  519. -Forceps-Scissors, 
and  pain  in  swallowing.    If  the  mouth  can  be  opened,  much  relief  maybe 
given  by  scarifying  the  tonsils  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  ;  and,  if  abscess 
ibrm,  it  should  be  opened  early  with  a  gum-lancet. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils. — The  tonsils  may  undergo  various  structural 
changes.  They  may  become  hardened  and  enlarged  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  inflammation,  or  chronically  and  indolently  liypertrophied 
by  an  expansion  or  outgrowth  of  their  follicular  structure  independently  of 
any  inflammatoiy  attack  ;  or  this  chronic  hypertrophied  state  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  plastic  inflammatory  deposit. 

When  the  tonsils  are  chronically  enlarged,  one  usually  sufl'ers  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent  than  the  other.  The  condition  is  at  once  obvious  on  opening  the 
mouth  and  depressing  the  tongue  so  as  to  expose  the  fauces  fairly,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  morbid  state. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  In  the 
one  case,  these  organs  become  hypertrophied  in  otherwise  healthy  children  in 
consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  more  especially  consequent  on 
croup,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  or  measles.  In  these  cases  the  tonsils  are  red, 
congested,  and  very  liable,  under  the  influence  of  slight  occasioning  causes,  to 
violent  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  with  ulceration  or  abscess. 

Tlie  chronic  indolent  hypertrophy  presents  ditterent  characters  ;  in  it  the 
tonsU  is  large,  rather  pale,  hard,  smooth,  and  semi-elastic.  This  disease  is  one 
which  occurs  in  children  and  young  persons  who  have  a  general  tendency  to 
struma  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  their  appendages.  Most  commonly  it 
develops  without  any  assignable  or  external  cause,  usually  commencing  at 
live  or  six  years  of  age,  and  gradually  increasing  up  to  puberty,  a  period  when 
the  functional  activity  of  these  glands  is  greatest,  and  wlien  they  are  most 
exposed  to  irritation  from  zymotic  diseases,  especially  scarlatina  and  measles. 
When  once  tlie  tonsils  have  enlarged,  they  become  a  source  of  great  incon- 
venience and  of  even  serious  derangement  of  health.  The  child  is  liable  to 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  tonsils  then  becoming  congested, 
greatly  swollen,  and  readily  running  into  ulceration  or  suppuration.    In  con- 
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sequence  of  these  repeated  attacks  of  iuflamraation,  the  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils  increases,  they  become  indurated,  rugged-looking,  and  nodulated,  pro- 
jecting far  forwards  into  the  fauces,  and  sometimes  even  touching  each  other 
below  the  uvida.  Respiration,  articulation,  and  deglutition  are  now  seriously 
interfered  -nath.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  eyes  become 
chronically  congested,  and  there  is  an  increased  secretion,  from  the  back  of  the 
throat  and  nose,  of  thick,  tenacious,  unhealthy,  or  fetid  material,  the  swallowing 
of  which  is  deleterious.  The  child  cannot  sleep  without  snoring,  and  is  apt  to 
start  up  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation ;  the  voice  becomes  thick  and  husky  5 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  blunted  ;  and,  partly  from  the  incipient  deafness,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  causing  the  child  to  keep  its  mouth  half  open, 
the  coimtenance  assumes  a  peculiar  vacant,  semi-idiotic  expression,  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  The  most  serious 
effect  is  the  impediment  to  inspiration,  which  in  the  more  chronic  and  severe 
forms  of  enlarged  tonsils  will  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  full 
inflation  of  the  hmgs,  and  thus  occasion  a  permanent  flattening  and  contraction 
of  the  chest,  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  an  interference  with  general 
nutrition. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  will  vary  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  hypertrophy  and  ia- 
duration  of  these  organs.  In  the 
earlier  and  slighter  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
sils may  gradually  subside  as  the 
child  grows  older  and  stronger;  and 
it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too  great  a 
huriy  to  excise  the  tonsils  in  young 
children,  but  rather  to  adopt  a 
course  of  constitutional  treatment 
with  the  view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health,  by  means 
that  are  ordinarily  had  recourse  to 
in  the  management  of  struma.  The 
internal  use  of  iron,  and  the  local 
application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  biu-nt  alum, 
are  occasionally  serviceable.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
disease  will  not  be  materially  in- 
lluenced  by  any  therapeutic  means 
that  may  be  adopted  :  and  as  the  en- 
largement, continuing  or  increasing, 
gives  rise  to  difficulty  in  respira- 
tion, and  thus  interferes  with  the 
due  arterialisation  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  impairs  the  cliild's 
speech,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  re- 
move that  portion  of  the  growth 
which  projects  beyond  the  arches 
of  the  palate.  This  may  best  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  tonsil-guillotine.  The  ring  of  the  instmment  being 
passed  over  the  tumour,  the  cutting  blade  is  pushed  forwards,  and  thus  a  slice 


Fig.  520.— Tonsil-Guillo- 
tino  applied. 


Fig.  521.— Ton.Ml  Giiil- 
lutiiio  sliut. 
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of  the  projecting  part  of  the  gi'owth  is  removed.  In  some  cases  dilTiciiUy  is 
experienced  in  bringing  the  tonsil  fairly  into  the  ring  of  the  instrument;  this 
may  be  obviated  by  drawing  it  through  with  a  vuLsellum  or  double  hook,  and 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  machines  sold  for  the  purpose  a  double  hook  is  attached, 
Avhich,  being  fixed  into  the  tonsil,  draws  it  forwards  before  it  is  sliced  off 
(Figs.  520,  521).  In  performing  this  operation  it  is  best  for  the  Surgeon  to 
stand  behind  the  patient,  more  particularly  in  excising  the  right  tonsil,  as  he 
can  thus  look  better  into  the  moiith  and  have  more  command  over  the  head  ; 
pr  he  may  stand  in  front,  and  use  the  left  hand  lor  the  right  tonsil,  and 


Fig-.  522. — Removal  of  Right  Tonsil  with  left  hand. 


vice  versd  (Fig.  522).  Should  a  guillotine  not  be  at  hand,  the  tonsil  may  be 
removed  by  seizing  it  with  a  vulsellum,  drawing  it  forwards,  and  then  taking 
off  a  slice  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  base  of  the  blade  of  which  should 
be  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  plaster,  to  prevent  its  wounding  the  tongue. 
In  excising  the  tonsil  in  this  way,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  downwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  mesial  line,  and  on  no  accoiuit  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 
Icnife  outwards,  lest  the  internal  carotid  artery  be  endangered.  The  hfemorrhage 
that  follows  this  operation  is  usually  very  trifling  ;  but  it  may  be  sufficiently 
abundant  to  endanger  the  patient's  life.  In  such  cases,  ice  and  gaUic  acid  will 
usually  arrest  the  bleeding.  In  one  case  I  found  a  gargle  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine suspended  in  mucilage  effectual  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  excision  of  the  tonsil  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  want  of  development  of  the  testes.  This  I  have  never  observed. 
But  it  is  possible  that  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impede 
respiration,  and  consequently  to  interfere  with  nutrition,  may  lessen  the  due 
development  of  the  generative  or  any  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Tonsil  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  I  have, 
however,  seen  instances  both  of  scirrlnis  and  of  epithelioma  in  this  organ  as  a 
primary  affection.  In  these  cases  the  disease  speedilj'  extends  to  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces,  the  pharynx,  and  onwards  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  glands 
under  the  angle  become  implicated,  extensive  infiltration  of  a  bra^Tij' character 
takes  place  in  and  around  them,  the  swallowing  becomes  extremel)'-  painful 
and  difficult,  respiration  is  impeded,  the  pharjmx  and  palate  become  congested 
and  loaded  with  viscid  mucus,  and  the  patient  evenutually  dies  in  a  distressing 
manner,  jiartly  from  starvation,  partly  from  constitutional  contamination. 
Surgery  only  offers  the  means  of  relief  in  these  sad  cases,  but  can  do  nothing 
of  a  curative  character.  In  a  case  of  encephaloid  of  the  tonsil  wliich  was 
imder  my  care,  I  obtained  some  temporary  advantage  by  removing  pojlions  of 
the  soft  projecting  and  very  vascular  tumour  b}'  means  of  the  ecraseur. 


STRICTURE  OF  TEE  (ESOPHAGUS. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx  of  a  diffuse  erysipelatous  cbaracter,  with 
low  fever,  not  imfreqiiently  occurs  ;  it  is  Lest  treated  by  the  application  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  use  of  emolUent  gargles,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  anunonia,  with  bark,  stimulants,  and  support.  If  it 
have  a  tendency  to  run  into  sloughing  action,  the  internal  administration  of 
the  mineral  acids,  with  bark  and  stimulants,  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  and 
chloriuated  gargles,  are  nseful.  Sometimes  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of 
the  velum,  and  then  requires  to  be  opened  with  a  narrow-bladed  bistoury. 

Abscess  occasionally  forms  in  the  areolar  tissue  behind  the  pharynx,  between 
the  vertebral  column  and  its  posterior  wall,  which  is  consequently  pushed 
forward  so  as  to  occlude  the  posterior  nares,  giving  rise  to  a  j)eculiar  nasal 
intonation  of  voice  if  the  abscess  be  situated  high ;  if  low  down,  the  conse- 
quences are  more  serious,  as  it  may  interfere  wdth  respiration  by  pressing  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  Tliis  kind  of  abscess  is  often  connected  with 
disease  of  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skiill,  or  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 
In  many  cases,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  burst  through  the  mucous  membrane 
into  the  mouth  ;  but  in  others  it  comes  forwards  under  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  into  the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  By  exploring  the  pharynx  with  the 
finger,  which  may  readily  be  done,  tension  and  fluctuation  through  its  posterior 
waU  may  easily  be  made  out. 

In  these  cases  the  Treatment  simply  consists  in  letting  out  the  matter  by 
puncturing  the  tense  membrane  covering  it.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
sharp  pointed  bistoury  properly  protected,  the  ordinary  abscess-knLt'e,  or  a 
pharyngotome  (Fig.  523).  The  pus  let  out  is  usually  offensive,  even  though 
the  bones  be  not  affected. 


Fig,  523.— Pharyngotome. 

Tdmooes  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  postpharyngeal  areolar  tissue, 
giving  rise  to  the  same  swelling,  difficulty  in  respiration  and  deglutition,  and 
lateral  jn-ojection,  as  occur  in  abscess  of  this  region.  These  growths  are  mostly 
cancerous,  and  speedily  prove  fatal  Polyiii  in  the  pharynx  usually  come  down 
from  the  nasal  cavities,  but  sometimes  spring  from  the  inside  of  this  canal  on 
one  or  other  of  its  margins.  They  are  usually,  when  truly  pharyngeal,  of  a 
malignant  character,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity.  The  uses  of  the  part  are 
necessarily  interfered  with,  and  death  may  eventually  result  from  obstruction 
to  deglutition  and  respiration.  Epithelioma  of  the  pharynx  has  occasionallv 
been  met  with.  This  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  does 
not  differ  from  similar  growths  elsewhere. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

All  disea.ses  of  the  ojsophagus  have  a  tendency  to  constrict  and  eventually  to 
occlude  its  passage,  and  hence  are  commonly  descriljed  as  Strictures  of  it.  In 
some  instances,  the  constriction  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  of  a  purely  ner\mm 
or  spasmodic  ciiaracter  ;  but  iu  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  the  result  either 
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of  librous  or  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  is  then 
termed  the  organic  stricture.  The  simple  non-malignant  or  fibrous  stricture 
3n  most  instances  eventually  degenerates  into  epithelioma,  and  hence  appears 
to  be  more  rare  than  it  in  reaHty  is,  as  it  is  seldom  met  with  after  death  in  its 
undegenerated  form.  Scirrhous  and  encephaloid  growths  may,  though  rarely, 
develop  in  and  around  the  oesophagus. 

The  great  feature  of  oesophageal  stricture  is  difficulty  of  deglutition  ;  but 
dysphagia  may  arise  from  many  causes  besides  oesophageal  stricture.  Hence  its 
diagnosis  is  in  the  highest  degree  important. 

Conditions  producing  Dysphagia  independently  of  Stricture.— There 
are  at  least  eight  different  conditions  met  with  in  the  neck  and  chest  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  dysphagia  by  compressing  the  oDsoidiagus,  independently  of 
any  stricture  of  that  canal. 

1.  Tumours  connected  with  the  Pharynx.  —  Pniimg  out  of  consideration 
tumours  of  the  tonsils,  which  would  always  be  readily  discovered,  polypus  of 
the  pharynx  may  hang  down  and  offer  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  food.  In 
all  polypoid  growths  connected  with  the  pharynx  (which  are  exceedingly  rare) 
the  nature,  connections,  &c.,  of  the  growth  may  be  made  out  by  drawing  the 
tongue  well  forward,  keeping  it  fixed  with  the  tongue-spatiUa,  and  passing  the 
finger  weU  down  behind  the  root  of  the  organ  ;  the  pharynx  can  thus  be 
explored,  even  below  the  root  of  the  epiglottis,  without  much  diflaculty. 
Abscess  may  exist  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the  spine, 
possi>>ly  arising  from  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  ;  or  a  postpharyngeal  tumour, 
as,  for  instance,  a  carcinomatous  growth,  may  be  developed  from  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrcE,  and  push  the  pharynx  foi-wards.  The  eye  is  often  deceived  in 
these  cases,  failing  to  detect  the  existence  of  an  enlargement  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  ;  but  the  finger  readily  recognises  it.  In  the  case  of  abscess  there  is 
fluctuation,  and  the  dysphagia  wiU  be  removed  by  opening  the  abscess  and 
letting  out  the  contents  ;  and  the  solid,  or  semi-solid  and  soft,  or  other  feel  of 
a  tumour  in  this  situation  will  lead  to  a  very  probable  guess  as  to  its  nature. 

2.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  iari/na;.— (Edema  about  the  back  of  the  epiglottis, 
or  chronic  oedema,  ulceration,  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  there, 
or  oedema  about  the  rima  glottidis,  may  give  rise  to  a  tendency  for  liquids  to 
pass  into  the  air-passages,  and  thus  occasion  a  serious  impediment  in  swallow- 
ing, the  difficulty  being  attended  with  a  feeling  of  spasm  and  suffocation.  By 
passing  the  finger  do^vn  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  state  of  parts  can 
often  be  felt ;  but  the  combination  of  dysphagia  with,  a  suft'ocative  fit,  and 
th  ese  probal:)ly  associated  with  laryngeal  cough,  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  diagnosis. 

3.  Tumours  in  the  Neck  oidside  the  Oesophagus.— 'Enlmged.  glands  or  a  carotid 
aneurism,  developing  posteriorly,  as  has  been  known  to  occur  with  the  internal 
carotid  artery ;  or  a  tumour  connected  with  the  thyroid  body,  tightly  bound 
down  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  fascia,  may,  by  pressing  on  the  oesophagus, 
give  rise  to  dysphagia.  In  all  cases  where  that  symptom  is  complained  of,  the 
neck  should  be  examined  carefully  for  tumours,  which  will  generally  be  very 
readily  detected,  especially  wliere  the  difficulty  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
the  person  has  become  much  emaciated  from  deficient  nourishment. 

4.  Aneuris7n  nf  the  Innominate  Artery. — When  this  disease  has  risen  into  the 
root  of  the  neck  it  is  easily  recognisable  ;  but  in  certain  cases  it  develops  first 
in  a  direction  backwards,  and  then  one  of  the  earlier  .symptoms  is  dysphagia. 
Indeed,  the  patient  may  suffer  but  little  from  any  other  symptom,  and  may 
"■Pply  to  the  Surgeon  for  relief  from  it  alone,  quite  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  any  serious  disease.    The  diagnosis  will  be  effected  by  careful  attention  to 
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the  symptoms  described  at  pp.  60 — 62,  vol.  II.  In  such  a  case,  much  danger 
might  be  incurred  by  at  once  putting  an  instrument  into  the  oesophagus,  under 
the  impression  tliat  stricture  existed  ;  for  the  point  of  the  bougie,  or  whatever 
instrument  might  be  used,  might  perforate  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and  so 
give  rise  to  instant  death. 

5.  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  wlrether  of  the  fusiform  or  sacculated  variety,  may 
give  rise  to  difficulty  of  deglutition  by  pressure  on  the  gullet.  In  this  case, 
also,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  anem-ismal  sac  being  pierced  by  an  instrument 
passed  down  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  stricture.  The 
pi-esence  of  the  symptoms  of  intrathoracic  aneui'ism,  described  at  pp.  55 — 59, 
vol.  II.,  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 

6.  Intrathoracic  Tumours,  such  as  enlarged  broncbial  glands,  cancerous  and 
other  tumours,  may  be  developed  from  the  thoracic  spine  into  tlie  posterior 
mediastinum,  and  so  compress  the  oesophagus.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is 
A'ery  difficult.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  tumour, 
but  still  more  so  to  distinguish  it  from  an  aneurism  undergoing  consolidation  ; 
but  dulness  on  percussion,  and  dyspncea  with  dysphagia,  together  with  fixed 
pain  in  or  to  one  side  of  the  spine,  with  neuralgia  down  the  arms  or  up  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  a  varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest, 
are  the  signs  on  wliich  we  place  our  chief  reliance  in  diagnosing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tumour.  Indeed,  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  of 
mediastinal  tumour,  I  look  upon  the  combination  of  dyspnoea  with  dysj^hagia, 
and  fixed  wearing  pain  between  the  shoulders,  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

7.  Dislocation  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle  Backwards,  whether  merely 
a  simple  dislocation,  or  produced  in  consequence  of  excessive  curvature  of  the 
spine,  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  of  deglutition.  Of  the  latter  kind  there  is  at 
least  one  case  on  record,  which  is  narrated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  wliich  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  by  its  pressure  so  obstructed  the  passage  of  food, 
that  the  patient  was  brought  into  a  condition  of  extreme  danger.  The  Surgeon, 
under  whose  care  the  patient  was,  very  skilfully  and  creditably  sawed  through 
and  detached  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  thus  relieved  his  patient  from 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  she  was  placed. 

8.  Impaction  of  a  Foreign  Body  in  the  Gidlet. — If  a  man  swallow  such  a  thing 
as  a  piece  of  mutton-bone,  or  the  settings  of  artificial  teeth,  it  generally  lies 
across  the  gullet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  felt  by  the  Surgeon  on 
passing  a  probang  ;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  becomes 
so  lodged  in  the  canal  as  to  escape  detection  and  removal.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  requested  to  see  a  patient  who  was  said  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  gutta- 
percha. He  had,  it  appeared,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  several  teetlj, 
endeavoured  to  construct  an  artificial  masticatory  apparatus  for  himself,  which 
had  become  loose,  and  he  had  accidentally  swallowed  it.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, finding  that  deglutition  continued  difficult,  he  consulted  a  very  able 
Surgeon,  who  carefully  examined  him  ;  but,  not  detecting  any  ibreign  body,  he 
considered  that  the  piece  of  gutta-percha  had  passed  into  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  ojsophagus  had  been  scraped  by  it  in  its  passage  down.  Inability  to 
swallow  solids  came  on.  I  saw  him  six  months  afterwards.  The  question 
then  wa.'s,  whether  the  foreign  body  was  still  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  or 
whether  the  symptoms  arose  from  damage  inflicted  on  that  tube.  I  examined 
the  oesophagus  most  carefully,  but  failed,  as  other  Surgeons  had  previously 
done,  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  foreign  body.  I  thought  that  tlie 
oesophagus  had  been  injured  in  some  way,  and  that  probably  epithelioma  was 
developing  itself,  and  would,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal.  One  day,  while  at 
dinner,  tlie  patient  suddenly  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  fell  down 
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dead.  On  examination  after  death,  we  found  tliat  tlie  piece  of  gutta-percha 
had  formed  for  itself  a  bed  in  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  lying  pai-allel  with 
the  inside  of  the  ti:be,  and  that  the  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  caused 
by  its  presence  had  opened  some  oesophageal  vessel— which,  we  could  not 
ascertain  (it  was  not,  however,  either  the  carotid  arteiy  or  the  jugular  vein) ; 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  copious  and  sudden  haemorrhage  which  had  caused  iha 
patient's  death.  The  surface  of  the  gutta-percha  which  looked  into  the 
oesophagus,  being  constantly  covered  and  smoothed  over  by  mucus,  and  being 
protected,  as  it  were,  by  a  rim  of  swollen  nnicous  membrane  all  around  it,  liad 
allowed  the  probang  to  pass  easily  without  its  presence  being  detected. 

These,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  the  eight  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  simulate  stricture  of  the  OBSophagus  ;  and  such  are  the  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections  from  each  other.  With  regard  to  their 
diagnosis  from  stricture,  the  process  is  rather  a  negative  than  an  affirmative 
one,  proving  the  absence  of  tumour,  aneurism,  &c.  The  conclusion  that  the 
difficulty  of  deglutition  can  arise  from  no  other  cause  than  stricture  is  arrived 
at  by  a  process  of  exclusion  :  and  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  stricture  are 
ascertained  by  ex]3loration  -with  a  gum-elastic  catheter  or  bougie. 

Forms  of  Stricture.— There  are  three  forms  of  this  atfection  which  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  dilfer  greatly  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  and  in  the  ultimate  result.  These  are — 1.  Hysterical  or 
Spasmodic  Stricture  ;  2.  Fibrous  Stricture  ;  3.  Cancerous  Stricture. 

1.  Hi/sterical  or  Spasmodic  Stricture  is  met  with  chiefly  in  yoimg  females 
under  twenty-five,  though  it  may  occur  in  much  older  persons  of  the  hys- 
terical temperament.  It  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  without  evident  organic 
disease  or  change  of  any  kind.  But  I  believe  that  the  simj)le  and  pure  uncom- 
plicated hysterical  stricture  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  associated  with  and  dependent 
upon  some  local  change  of  structure,  most  commonly  of  a  simple  kind,  such 
as  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  ulcerative 
abrasion  of  it,  or  follicular  inflammation  about  the  epiglottis  and  posterior 
part  of  the  larynx.  The  disease  in  many  cases  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  on 
or  originally  occasioned  by  the  patient  swallowing  some  foreign  body,  as  a 
fish-bone,  bead,  bristle,  &c.,  which  after  many  months  is  still  thought  to  be 
impacted.  This  is  almost  always  erroneous.  The  foreign  body  may  have 
been  swallowed,  and  may  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  slight  inflam- 
matory or  ulcerative  action  that  occasions  the  dysphagia,  but  it  has  long  since 
disappeared,  merely  leaving  a  series  of  troublesome  consequences  in  its  train. 
The  obstruction  is  generally  high  up  in  the  pharynx,  rather  than  in  the 
oesophagus  ;  being  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of 
the  pharynx.  The  dysphagia  is  intermittent;  when  the  patient's  mind  is 
allowed  to  dwell  long  on  the  aff'ection,  and  she  becomes  anxious  about  it,  then 
the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  ;  M'hilst  at  other  times,  when  her  tlioughts 
arc  diverted  from  it,  food  passes  easily.  It  will  be  foimd  also,  in  these  cases, 
that  on  attempting  to  pass  a  probang  or  large  bougie,  its  progress  wiU  at  lirst 
be  resisted,  but,  by  patiently  and  gently  pressing  down  upon  the  stricture,  tlie 
instrument  wUl  soon  pass  easily. 

2.  Fibrous  Stricture. — There  are  two  kinds  of  organic  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus — namely,  the  fibrous  and  the  cancerous.  Between  these  tlie  diag- 
nosis is  often  very  difficult ;  strictures  originally  fibrous  sometimes  degenerating 
into  or  assuming  a  malignant  form  ;  wliile  others  continue  fibrous  from  the 
first.  The  fibrous  stricture  is  scarcely  ever  idiopathic.  It  almost  invariably 
originates  from  tlie  cauterisation  of  the  interior  of  the  a'sojihagus  by  the  acci- 
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dental  or  suicidal  swallowing  of  some  corrosive  fluid,  acid  or  alkaline,  as  the 
strong  mineral  acids  or  soap-leys,  by  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed, 
charred  as  it  were,  and  a  cicatrix  as  of  a  burn  forms.  The  etiology,  in  fact,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  diagnosis,  the  fibrous  stricture  being  almost  invariably 
the  direct  result  of  escharotic  action,  the  cancerous  occurring  without  assignable 
cause,  or  being  referred  to  some  slight  form  of  local  imtation.  Generally,  on 
passing  an  instrument,  Ave  find  that  in  the  simple  or  fibrous  stricture  it  passes 
smoothly,  and  gives  no  sensation  of  roughness,  no  feeling  of  lacerating  its  way 
or  as  if  it  were  passing  over  an  ulcerated  surface  ;  no  blood  follows  its  with- 
drawal, and  the  patient  does  not  bring  up  pus,  or  pus  and  blood,  though  there 
may  be  copious  mucous  discharge.  There  is  no  material  enlaigement  of  the 
neck,  no  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  no  sign  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

3.  Cancerous  Stricture. — In  the  malignant  or  cancerous  strictiu'e  the  instru- 
ment seems  to  pass  over  a  rough  and  ulcerated  surface,  its  introduction  is 
followed  by  blood,  and  the  patient  coughs  up  blood,  or  blood  and  pus,  mixed 
often  with  shreds  of  tissue — conditions  all  indicating 
a  loss  of  substance  (Fig.  524).  There  is  also,  gene- 
rally, an  ovoid  or  elongated  swelling  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  ;  the  neighbouring  glands  may  be  aflected  ; 
there  may  be  cancerotis  tumours  elsewhere ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  may  be  present. 
A  fibrous  stricture  may,  however,  and  very  com- 
monly does,  degenerate  into  a  malignaut  one — into 
epithelioma,  though,  perhaps,  not  into  scirrhus  or 
encepbaloid.  The  special  causes  of  cancer  of  the 
oesophagus  are  not  knoAvn. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus  will  depend  upon  its  nature.  In  the 
hysterical  varietij,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a 
full-sized  oesophagus-bougie,  the  application  of  bella- 
donna to  the  neck,  and  antihysterical  treatment 
generally,  iron,  aloetics,  douches,  and  diverting  the 
patient's  mind  from  her  malady,  are  the  means  to  be 
employed.  In  such  cases,  Garrod  has  very  advantageously  employed  large 
doses  of  assafoetida. 

The  treatment  of  organic  stricture  is  more  difficult.  In  it  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  patient  is  principally  kept  upon  nutritious  slops,  or  upon  meat 
that  has  been  well  chopped  up,  as  larger  fragments  are  apt  to  become  impacted 
at  the  seat  of  constriction.  TJie  difficulty  in  deglutition  will,  however,  gra- 
dually increase,  the  patient  being  unable  to  swallow  solids,  then  being  reduced 
to  pulpy  food,  and  at  last  to  liquid.  After  a  time,  he  will  not  even  be  able  to 
swallow  these  ;  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Surgeon  to  feed  hmi  by 
the  introduction  of  a  gum  elastic  catlieter  through  the  stricture,  and  the  injec- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  or  semi-pultaceous  nourishment  into  the 
stomach  twice  a  day.  After  a  few  weeks,  tlie  irritation  induced  by  the  repeated 
introduction  of  ihe  catheter  will  render  its  passage  more  and  more  difficult, 
until  at  last  it  becomes  impossible  to  get  it  through  the  constriction.  The 
])atient  may  stiU  be  kept  alive  for  some  weeks  by  nutritive  euemata,  but  at 
la.st  dies  of  exhaustion  and  starvation.  Even  in  cancerous  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus,  death  seldom  occurs  by  secondary  deposits,  or  by  constitutional 
contamination,  but  in  the  way  just  pointed  out.  In  some  cases  the  disease 
extends  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  tlie  mucous  membrane  covering  tlie 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglottis  becomes  ijivolved,  laryngeal  stridor  and 
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dyspnoea  ensue,  and  death  may  result  from  laryngeal  spasm,  unless  life  Le 
prolonged  by  tracheotomy,  which  in  most  cases  becomes  necessary. 

Such  is  the  miserable  course  and  termination  of  an  organic  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus.  But  the  question  now  presents  itself,  can  nothing  be  done  to  cure 
or  even  to  arrest  this  disease  ? 

The  Palliative  Treatment  that  is  usually  adopted  in  these  cases  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  bougies,  and  an  attempt  to  thus  dilate  tlie  stricture  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  a  constriction  of  the  urethra.  In  introducing  bougies  into  the 
strictured  part  of  the  assophagus,  there  is,  however,  often  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  point  of  the  instrument  enter  the  narrowed  portion  of  the 
canal.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  constriction  commences 
suddenly  ;  the  oesophagus,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  being  dilated  into  a  pouch- 
like sac  above  it,  in  which  the  food  is  apt  to  lodge,  and  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  arrested,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  narrow  orifice  exists,  leading 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal.  In  these  cases,  much  patience  and  care 
may  be  required  in  overcoming  the  difficulty.  Besides  the  ordinary  dilatation 
by  gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  instruments  used,  I  have  in  some  cases 
seen  temporary  benefit  result  from  the  use  of  a  catheter,  surrounded  by  a  tube 
of  vulcanised  India-rubber,  which  admitted  of  dilatation  by  the  injection  of 
water  or  air  when  introduced  through  the  stricture  ;  or  from  the  employment 
of  a  tubular  instrument,  by  passing  a  long  small-sized  bougie  through  the 
constriction,  and  then  slipping  a  gum-elastic  catheter  with  a  rounded  terminal 
aperture  over  it.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that,  in  the  treatment  of  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  with  bougies,  no  force  should  be  used,  lest  the  walls  of  the 
canal  be  perfoi'ated. 

From  these  means  temporary  relief  may  result  in  some  cases  ;  but  can  an 
oesophageal  stricture  be  thus  cured  1  I  believe  not.  If  the  stricture  were 
ordinarily  fibi'ous,  as  in  the  urethra,  a  cure  might  possibly  be  expected.  But 
this  form  of  oesophageal  constriction  must  be  excessively  rare;  and  if  the 
disease  can  be  made  out  to  be  cancerous,  but  little  good,  and  most  probably 
much  harm,  will  result  from  the  irritation  of  dilating  instruments.  We  may, 
therefore,  employ  dilatation  as  a  means  of  temporarj'^  benefit,  but  not  with,  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  cure.  Should  the  stricture  at  last  become  so  tight  as  no 
longer  to  allow  the  catheter  to  be  passed,  and  food  to  be  thus  injected  into  the 
stomach,  the  patient  must  inevitably  die  of  inanition,  unless  kept  alive  by 
nutritive  enemata.  By  these  means  I  have  known  life  prolonged,  by  a  frail 
tenure  it  is  true,  for  many  weeks.  In  such  cases  it  is  an  interesting  physio- 
logical fact  that,  although  the  patients  maj'  continue  to  be  moderately  well 
nourished,  and  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  suffer  excessively  from 
thirst. 

Has  surgery  no  resource  in  those  cases  in  which  the  stricture  has  become 
impermeable,-  and  in  which  neither  food  can  be  swallowed  nor  a  catheter 
passed,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  most  miserable  death,  death  by  stan^a- 
tion,  is  impending  ?  In  such  cases  it  has  been  proposed  hy  Sedillot,  to  open 
the  stomach  by  an  incision  tlirough  the  abdominal  walls,  and  thus  directly 
introduce  food  into  the  organ.  Tliis  operation  has  been  practised  several  times 
by  Sedillot,  Fenger  of  Copenhagen,  Forster,  and  others.  Sedillot,  who  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Gastrostomy,  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  its 
performance. 

Oi'EKATioN  OF  GASTROSTOMY. — The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  Surgeon, 
who  stands  on  the  right  side,  makes  a  crucial  incision,  each  limb  of  which  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  on  the  left  side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the 
abdomen,  two  fingers'  breadth  to  the  inner  side  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and 
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atout  one-third  nearer  to  the  ensilbmi  cartilage  than  to  the  umhilicus  ;  haviiiu- 
previously  satisfied  himself  by  percussion  and  palpation  that  the  liver  is  not 
in  his  way.  The  dissection  is  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the 
peritoneum  is  opened.  The  Surgeon  then  feels  with  the  left  index  finger  for 
the  left  border  of  the  liver ;  by  following  this  upwards,  the  stomach  is  reached. 
This  organ  is  then  seized  with  forceps,  drawn  forwards  and  examined,  so  that 
its  identity  may  be  established.  By  means  of  three  or  four  points  of  suture, 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  is  then  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the 
integuments,  and  an  opening  is  made  into  it  about  midway  between  its  two 
extremities,  and  a  little  above  the  lower  margin.  Nutritive  injections  must 
not  be  made  into  the  artificial  opening  for  the  first  few  days  ;  not,  in  fact,  until, 
consolidation  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  has  been 
secured,  and  a  fistulous  opening  thus  fairly  established.  This  must  be  kept 
patent  by  properly  adapted  silver  tubes,  through  which  the  nutritive  injections 
are  to  be  made. 

The  value  of  this  operation  has  as  yet  to  be  determined  by  experience.  In 
no  case  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  done  has  it  succeeded  in  adding  much,  if 
anything,  to  the  prolongation  of"  life.  In  reasoning  upon  it,  two  objections 
present  themselves.  First,  there  is  the  great  and  immediate  danger  of  destroy- 
ing life  outright  by  the  induction  of  peritonitis ;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  tendency  to  abdominal  inflammation  may  be  lessened  by 
the  previous  starvation  of  the  patient.  But  supposing  this  risk  to  be  over- 
come, what  is  gained  by  the  artificial  opening  1  It  is  true  that  through  it  the 
patient  might  be  nourished  ;  but,  as  every  idiopathic  strictm-e  of  the  oesophagus 
js  either  from  tlie  first  of  a  cancerous  character,  or  eventually  assumes  a  malig- 
nant action,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  endeavour  to  prolong  a  precarious 
existence,  which  must  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  be  cut  short  by  the  unchecked 
progress  of  a  malignant  disease  ?  Would  not  the  immediate  danger  of  the 
operation  much  more  than  counteract  all  good  to  be  eventually  derived  from  it  1 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  cesophageal  strictures  which  are  of  tlie  most 
obstinate  character,  and  rapidly  fatal  by  simple  occlusion  of  the  tube,  without 
any  tendency  to  malignancy.  These  are  the  constrictions  that  result  from  the 
swallowing  of  corrosive  liquids,  whether  acid  or  alkaline.  In  such  cases  as 
these,  in  which  speedy  death  by  starvation  is  inevitable,  I  think  that  recourse 
might  with  propriety  be  had  to  the  operation  of  gastrostomy, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

The  larynx  may  be  the  seat  of  a  great  variety  of  morbid  conditions.  Acute, 
(Edematous,  and  follicular  inflammation  ;  ulcerations  and  chronic  thickenings  of 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  inflammation  and  necrosis  of  its  cartilages  ;  and^he 
formation  of  tumours  or  polypoid  growths  in  its  interior,  may  all  occur. 

Laryngoscope.— It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  diagnosis,  and  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  many  of  these  affections,  that  a  view  should  be  obtained 
of  the  parts  that  are  the  seat  of  disease.  This  can  only  be  done  by  means  of 
the  Lanjnr/oscope. 

The  introduction  of  this  instrument  into  practice  and  its  perfection  have  been 
a  work  of  time. 

It  appears  to  have  been  invented  and  first  used  in  1829,  by  Babin^ton 
who,  under  the  term  "  Glottiscope,"  described  an  instrument  consisting°of  a 
small  miiTor  fixed  to  a  wire  shank,  which,  being  placed  against  the  palate 
whilst  the  tongue  wag  held  down,  enabled  him  to  view  the  glottis  and  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  ;  more  especially  when  he  illuminated  these  parts  by 
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throwing  reflected  liglit  upon  them  from  a  mirror  held  in  his  left  hand. 
Listen,  Trousseau,  and  Avery,  all  made  attempts  in  the  same  direction.  But 
it  was  the  celebrated  singer  Garcia,  who,  by  throwing  the  sun's  rays  int(j 
the  back  of  his  mouth  from  a  mirror  lield  in  las  left  hand,  and  then  introducing 
a  dentist's  reflector  into  liis  mouth,  saw  the  image  of  his  own  larynx  and 
studied  its  movements  in  the  reflection  of  the  looking-glass.  Hitherto,  however, 
laryngoscopy  had  not  been  employed  ui  tlie  study  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  larynx,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  Czermak  that  the  merit  is  due  of  having 
been  tlie  first  to  make  this  application  of  the  art. 

The  laryngoscojje  essentially  consists  of  two  instruments,  a  reflector  (Fig.  525), 
which  is  attached  by  an  elastic  band  to  the  Surgeon's  forehead,  and  a  mirror 
(Fig.  526),  which  is  held  in  his  left  hand. 


Fig.  525. — Application  of  the  Laryngoscope. 


The  mode  of  application  and  of  use  is  extremely  simj^le,  and  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  525.  The  patient  sits  with  his  back  to  a  good  light — that  of  the  sun  is 
best,  or  of  a  moderator  lamp.  The  Surgeon,  facing  the  light,  reflects  it  strongly 
into  the  back  of  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient.  The  tongue  may,  if  necessary, 
be  depressed  with  a  spatula,  and  the  small  mirror  (Fig.  526),  properly  warmed, 


Pig.  526.— Throat-Mirror. 


is  then  passed  to  the  back  of  the  fauces,  the  uvula  or  soft  palate  being  slightly 
pressed  backwards  or  upwards.  The  reflection  of  the  glottis  and  of  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  laiynx  wUl  then  be  seen  in  it. 

Laryngitis. — Inflammation  of  the  larynx  principally  occurs  in  adidts,  from 
exposure  to  cold,  to  the  infection  of  erysipelas,  or  to  the  general  occasioning 
causes  of  the  low  forms  of  inflammation.  It  diff"ers  essentially  from  the  croup 
of  children,  v.'hich  is  attended  by  an  albumiuous  exudation,  and  spreads  down- 
wards into  the  bronchi ;  whilst  in  laryngitis  tliere  is  no  eflu.sion  of  plastic  matter, 
and  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  larynx  itself.    Laryngitis  may  not  only  be  of 
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an  aciite  ov  a  chronic  kind,  but  the  acute  form  likewise  j)resent8  two  distinct 
varieties,  according  to  the  parts  affected,  the  cause  from  which  it  arises,  and 
the  condition  of  constitution  in  which  it  occurs  :  in  one,  the  true  Acute 
Laryngitis,  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
cartilages  ;  in  the  other,  the  CEclematous  Laryngitis,  the  affection  chiefly  occurs 
in  the  submucous  ai-eolar  tissue,  within  and  around  the  larynx. 

In  all  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  larjaix,  whether  aciite  or  chronic,  there 
is  great  danger  to  life  ;  the  rima  glottidis,  that  narrow  chink  through  which  all 
the  air  destined  for  respiration  must  enter,  becomes  readily  occluded,  and 
asphyxia  consequently  results.  This  may  happen  either  by  the  swelling  of 
the  lips  of  the  glottis,  from  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter  within  or  upon  them, 
or  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm  in  the  larynx  ;  indeed,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  spasm  conjoined  with  all  the  inflammatory  aflections  of  this  part  of  the 
air-tube  ;  and  this  spasm,  being  superadded  to  already  existing  mechanical 
occlusion,  commonly  proves  fatal.  These  laryngeal  spasms  do  not  at  first  recur 
oi'tener  than  at  intervals  of  halt' an  hour  or  an  hour  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances 
they  become  more  freq^uent,  and  in  any  one  of  them  the  patient  may  be  carried 
off.  It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  death  may  occur  in  these  cases, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  continue  free.  Thus 
Cheyne  states  that  there  are  always  in  croup  at  least  three-eighths  of  the  cavity 
of  the  larynx  open  for  the  transmission  of  air ;  and  that  death  must  conse- 
quently result  from  some  other  cause  than  mere  mechanical  obstruction.  This 
freedom  from  permanent  occlusion  commonly  occurs  in  cases  of  laryngitis;  and  the 
immediatecauseofdeathinthemajority  of  instances  appears  to  be  spasm,  conjoined 
with  defective  arterialisation  of  the  blood,  which,  becoming  dark  and  j)oisonous, 
causes  congestion  of  the  liings  or  brain,  and  thus  low  pneumonia  and  convulsions. 

Acute  Laryngitis. — The /S'2/m23to??is  are  those  of  local  inflammatory  action 
of  an  acute  kind,  conjoined  with  those  of  interference  with  the  proper  admis- 
sion of  air  to  the  lungs.  The  cartilages  and  the  mucous  membrane  are  the 
parts  principally  inflamed,  and  but  little  eflnsion  takes  place  under  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  hence  the  symptoms  are  not  always  indicative  of  such  early  or 
intense  interference  with  respiration,  as  is  met  with  in  the  (Edematous  form  of 
the  disease.  In  acute  laryngitis  tliere  are  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressing 
upon  the  larynx,  more  especially  about  the  pomum  Adami.  The  voice  at  first 
is  harsh  and  rough,  then  stridulous  or  sonorous  ;  and  deglutition  becomes 
diflicult.  The  difliculty  in  swallowing  is  often  at  first  the  most  prominent 
symptom,  and  continues  throughout ;  dyspnoea,  often  of  a  spasmodic  character, 
then  appears,  the  lips  becoming  livid,  the  features  pale  and  bedewed  with 
perspiration,  the  eyes  watery  and  bloodshot,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  being 
called  into  violent  action  ;  the  nostrils  are  dilated  ;  gasping  eflbrts  at  breathing, 
and  sudden  fits  of  increased  difficulty  in  inspiring,  come  on  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  though  it  continues  rapid  ;  and,  unless  elBciently 
relieved,  the  patient  will  speedily  sink.  When  it  proves  fatal,  the  acute  usually 
runs  into  the  oedematous  form  of  laryngitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  actively  anti-inflammatory.  No  time 
must  be  lost,  otherwise  the  patient  will  fall  into  a  hopeless  state  of  aspliyxia. 
Free  blood-letting,  the  application  of  an  abundant  supply  of  leeches  to  the 
larynx,  and  the  administration  of  calomel  in  large  doses,  with  antimonials, 
must  be  emjdoyed.  If,  notwitlistandbig  the  administration  of  these  remedies, 
the  difliculty  in  respiration  continue  to  increase,  the  windpipe  must  be  opened 
before  the  lungs  and  brain  become  irretrievably  engorged.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  when  it  is  no  longer  prudent  to  trust  to  active  anti-inliammatory 
treatment,  and  when  recomae  should  be  had  to  operation;  indeed,  the  detet- 
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ramation  of  this  point  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tlie  nicest  ciuestions  in 
surgery.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  if,  notwithstanding  the 
antiphlogistic  means  above  indicated,  the  dyspnoea  become  graduaUy  more 
iirgent,  and  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  diliiculty  of  breathuig  more  freiiuent 
and  severe,  then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  performance  of  the  operation, 
lor  however  short  a  period  the  disease  may  ha^-e  existed.  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  seen  several  cases  lost  by  delaying  the  performance  of  this  operation, 
but  never  one  by  opening  the  windpipe  too  early.  Indeed,  if  the  opening  be 
even  made  somewliat  early,  I  do  not  think  that  much  if  any  harm  results,  as 
the  larjTix  is  thereby  set  at  ease ;  and,  on  the  laryngitis  being  subdued  by 
the  continuance  of  proper  treatment,  the  aperture,  which  has  simply  served  as 
a  breatliing-hole,  may  be  allowed  to  close  by  granulation. 

CEdematous  Laryngitis  is  seated  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue,  and  freq^uently  comes  on  in  the  course  of  chronic  affections 
of  the  larynx.  It  may,  however,  be  of  a  distinctly  erysipelatous  character, 
occurrmg  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  infection,  or  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  at  times  epidemic,  and  in  its  pathological 
conditions  resembles  closely  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  part ;  the  mucous 
membrane  becoming  red,  pulpy,  and  swoUen,  and  the  areolar  tissue  lying 
beneath  it  infiltrated  with  semi-puriform  plastic  matter.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease,  the  fauces  are  reddened,  dusky,  and  swollen  ;  there  is  much  and  early 
dyspnoea  ;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse,  rough,  and  speedily  extinct ;  deglutition 
becomes  very  difficult ;  and,  on  passing  the  finger  over  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
the  epiglottis  will  be  felt  rigid  and  turgid.  There  may  be  some  degree  of 
tenderness  about  the  larynx  ;  but  the  local  symptoms,  which  are  less  acute, 
are  attended  by  a  greater  amount  of  dyspnoea  than  in  the  acute  form  of  laryngitis. 
In  oedematous  laryngitis  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  spasm  associated  with  the 
local  turgescence.  The  spasms  sometimes  come  on  early,  and  carry  ojff  the  patient 
at  once,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  speaking  or  swaUowing  ;  but,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  dyspnoea  may  become  more  continuous,  with  great 
restlessness,  a  quick,  smaU  pulse,  and  convulsive  breathing,  the  countenance 
being  pale,  sunken,  and  clammj^,  and  the  eye  dull.  Stupor 
at  length  supervenes,  and  speedily  terminates  in  death. 

The  oedematons  infiltration  in  tliis  form  of  laryngitis 
is  principally  confined  to  the  submucous  areolar  tissue 
around  the  epiglottis,  at  the  margins  of  the  glottis,  and 
to  that  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In 
these  situations  the  tissue  is  distended  with  sero-plastic 
fluid,  of  an  opalescent  appearance,  so  as  almost  completely 
to  occlude  the  rima  glottidis  (Fig.  527).  It  is  a  jjatho- 
logical  fact  of  much  importance,  that  this  eflusion  never 
extends  below  the  true  vocal  cords,  being  limited  at  this 
point  by  the  direct  adhesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  to 
the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  areolar  membrane. 

.  Diagnosis.  —  It  is  of  great  importance  to  make  the 
diagnosis  between  the  two  forms  of  laryngitis.  In  the 
acute  variety  of  the  disease,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  of 
great  moment ;  in  the  oedematous  form  it  is  comparatively 
useless,  for  here  eflusion  sets  in  eai-ly,  and  nothing  is  left 
for  the  Surgeon  but  to  open  the  air-passage,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  breathing- 
room,  whilst  the  disease  is  being  subdued.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  the 
epidemic  cliaracter  of  the  affection,  the  absence  of  mucli  pain  in  tlie  larynx. 


Pig.  fi27,— CEdema  of 
the  GlottU. 
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ami  the  dusky-red  and  swollen  I'auces,  point  to  the  (Edematous  variety.  Then, 
also,  the  effect  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  taken  into  account.  If, 
after  its  active  employment,  no  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  occur,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  supjiose  that  the  obstruction  to  breathing  is  owing  rather  to 
a  jjurely  mechanical  obstacle  than  to  simple  inflammation. 

Treatme7it.— The  treatment  of  (Edematous  laryngitis  must  be  anti-inflamma- 
tory, thoiigh  the  constitution  will  not  usually  bear  any  very  active  measures. 
Leeching  under  the  jaws  and  over  the  larynx,  with  the  administration  of  anti- 
monials  and  salines,  will  be  especially  serviceable.  In  many  cases,  scarifi- 
cation with  a  hernia-knife  or  probe-pointed  bistoury  about  the  root  of  the 
epiglottis,  the  sides  of  the  glottis,  and  the  back  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  wiR 
be  found  the  most  ready  means  of  unloading  the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane. 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  open  the  windpipe  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  the  lungs  have  become  engoi-ged.  After  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  means  that  have  been  indicated  and  tlieir  failure,  the  less  delay 
there  is  in  opening  the  air-passage  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  the 
better.  The  Sm-geon  should  not  wait  until  extreme  and  continuous  dyspnoea 
has  set  in ;  this  may  never  occur,  the  difliculty  in  breathing  being  rather 
spasmodic  than  continuous,  and  in  one  of  the  spasms  of  dyspnoea  life  may 
suddenly  become  extinct.  The  lungs  may  become  fatally  congested,  if  the 
difliculty  in  breathing  be  allowed  to  continue  too  long.  The  operation  adds 
but  little  to  the  patient's  danger,  but  the  increased  risk  is  immense  if  it  be 
delayed  to  an  advanced  period.  Not  unfrecxuently  this  operation  is  delayed 
imtU  too  late ;  there  is,  I  think,  more  risk  of  doing  this  than  of  opening  the 
windpipe  too  early.  When  once  dyspnosa  with  laryngeal  spasm  has  fairly  set  in, 
every  moment  is  precious,  and  the  patient  may  at  any  time  be  carried  off  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  spasmodic  seizures.  The  patient  does  not  die  gradually 
asphyxiated,  but  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasm  that  terminates  his  existence. 

If  the  cedematous  laryngitis  become  chronic,  sloughing  and  putrid  suppura- 
tion of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  may  occm-,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  may  die  partly  i'rom  asphyxia  and 
partly  from  typhoid  symptoms,  with  putridity  of  the  breath  and  mouth.  In 
these  cases  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  more  particularly  port 
wine  and  bark,  with  free  sponging  of  the  part  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  will  be  urgently  required. 

Chbonic  Laryngitis.— The  larynx  is  liable  to  various  chronic  diseases  of  a 
serious  character,  some  of  which  are  incurable,  leaving  a  permanent  impairment 
of  voice,  or  alteration  in  the  use  of  the  larynx.  These  alfections  present  great 
variety  ;  and,  as  many  of  them  are  attended  by  loss  of  voice,  they  are  included 
under  the  general  term  of  Aphonia.  In  many  cases  this  aff'ection  results  simply 
from  cold  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  subjects,  or  after  long  exercise  of  the 
voice  in  persons  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking.  This  affection  com- 
monly occurs  amongst  clergymen,  and  hence  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
Clergyman's  Hore-Tliroat ;  it  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  singers, 
but  may  be  met  with  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Aphonia  commonly 
appears  to  depend  upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rima  glottidis,  but  is  more  especially  dependent  on  disease  of  that  extensive 
mucous  surliice  which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  over  the  back  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  many  instances  it  may  also  extend  into  the  interior 
of  the  larynx,  and  at  last  may  implicate  the  vocal  cords.  Li  all  these  situa- 
tions the  membrane  is  reddened  and  inflamed,  ulcerated  at  points,  and 
secreting  a  thin  and  acrid  mucus.  In  other  instances  again,  the  disease  im- 
plicates the  soft  palate,  the  back  of  the  nares,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  • 
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and  in  these  cases  the  morbidly  inflamed  surfaces  will  be  seen  to  secrete  a  thick 
puriform  fluid,  which  usually  hangs  in  a  broad  streak  down  one  side  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  these  situations  consist  of  habitual  tickling  or  spasmodic  cough,  a 
veiled  or  hoarse  character  of  voice  with,  perhaps,  at  last,  complete  extinction 
of  it,  so  that  it  cannot  be  raised  above  a  whisper  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
usually  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  some  constant  cause  of  irzitation  in  the  tliroat, 
attended  by  a  desire  to  cough  up  and  expectorate.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
expectoration  becomes  more  and  more  purifomi,  the  cough  increases,  tlie  patient 
emaciates,  is  affected  with  night-sweats,  and  at  last  sinks  from  what  is  called 
Laryngeal  Phthisis.  When  the  posterior  nares  and  the  neighbomiug  parts  of 
the  pharynx  are  afl"ected,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  severe,  though  they  may 
eventually  become  so  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  downwards. 

Diagnosis. — These  affections  are  very  frequently  mistaken  for  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  catarrhal  attacks.  From  the  first  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  auscultatory  signs  in  the  chest ;  and  examination  of  the  pharynx 
will  jjrevent  the  disease  from  being  confounded  with  an  ordinary  catarrh.  Tliis 
examination,  however,  requires  to  be  properly  made,  so  that  a  full  view  may  be 
gained  of  all  the  parts  engaged  in  the  morbid  action.  This  is  best  obtained  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  as  already  described. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  various  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  requires  to  be  conducted  by 
careful  regulation  of  the  general  health  attention  to  climate,  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  cold,  and  attention  to  digestion  ;  and  especially  by  the  local 
application  of  various  astringent  vegetable  and  metallic  solutions. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  a  saturated  solution  of  tannin  or  glycerine, 
applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  or  a  sponge-probang,  will  be  found 
useful.  In  many  cases  the  best  results  follow  the  inhalation  of  solutions  of 
tannin  or  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  "  pulverised  "  form,  applied  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  spray-douche,  such  as  is  used  for  procuring  auajsthesia  by  the  local 
application  of  ether.  But  of  all  these  astringents  none  equals  in  value  the 
topical  application  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  ahnost  be 
looked  ujJon  as  specific  in  these  diseases. 

The  practice  of  treating  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx  by  the  application  of  a 
strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  employed  by  Sir  C.  Bell ;  and  before  Mm  Bretonneau  applied 
the  solution  in  these  cases  by  means  of  a  sponge  attached  to  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone. Of  late  years  this  practice  has  been  brought  very  prominently  before 
the  profession  by  Trousseau,  and  by  the  American  Sm-geons,  esj)ecially  Horace 
Green  and  J.  Warren. 

Of  the  great  value  of  this  treatment  in  laryngeal  disease  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  deeply  seated  and  very 
chronic  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  affections  of  this  part  of  the  air-passages  to 
a  satisfactory  termination  by  any  other  means.  The  mode  of  application  that 
is  tlie  simplest  and  most  effectual,  consists  in  depressing  the  tongue  with  a 
])roper  spatula,  and  then  jjasstng  a  throat  sponge,  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of 
this  material  firmly  attaclied  to  a  curved  whalebone  stick  (Fig.  528),  and 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  down  to  the  parts  that  are  dis- 
eased, so  that  tlie  liquid  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  aflected  surfaces. 
Tliis  solution  should  vary  in  strength  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the 
salt  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  ;  most  commonly,  the  latter  strength  will  be 
inoHt  useful.    This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  much  i^ractised  of  late  years  in 
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this  country,  and  ■ivitli  consitlerable  success  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Some 
of  its  advocates,  however,  not  content  with  curing  in  this  Avay  disease  that  is 
x\s\\)\y  seated  in  the  throat,  state  that  the  morbid  action  extends  down  the 
trachea  into  the  bronchi,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  in  these  situa- 
tions.   They  accordingly  speak  of  passing  the  probang  between  and  beyond 


Fig-.  528.— Frobang  for  apptying- Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the  Larynx. 

the  vocal  cords,  and  of  sponging  and  mopping  out  the  interior  of  the  larynx 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  air-tube,  and  of  applying  the  caustic  solution  to 
them,  as  if  this  were  a  proceeding  that  could  be  adopted  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  passing  the  sponge  into  the  nares.  I  cannot  believe,  hoM'ever,  that 
this  practice,  though  commonly  spoken  about  and  professedly  employed,  is 
ever  in  reaUty  carried  out.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  pliysiology  of  the 
larynx  knows  how  acutely  sensitive  it  is,  and  how  it  resists  the  introduction  of 
any  foreign  body  by  the  most  violent  spasmodic  fits  of  coughing,  in  its  normal 
state  ;  and  any  Surgeon  who  has  seen  the  effects  resulting  from  the  fair  and 
complete  inhalation  of  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  morbid 
and  irritable  condition  of  this  tube,  must  feel  sure  that  no  sponge  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  tliis  caustic  could  ever  have  been  thiaist  down  between  and 
beyond  the  vocal  cords. 

On  inquiring  into  the  evidence  on  which  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  the 
passage  of  the  sponge-probang  through  and  beyond  the  vocal  cords,  I  have 
failed  to  discover  that  any  of  a  positive  character  exists  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  the  writings  of  its  supporters,  it  would  appear  that  the  reasons 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  instrument  thus  passes  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  Sensations  of  the  Patient. 

2.  The  Sensations  of  the  Surgeon. 

3.  The  Analogy  afforded  by  the  Introduction  of  Tubes  for  the  purpose  of 
Artificial  Respiration  and  by  the  Inhalation  of  Foreign  Bodies. 

These  different  conditions  we  must  examine  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  Sensations  of  the  Patient.— The  exquisite  degree  of  sensibility  possessed 
by  the  larynx  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Porter,  in  his  admirable 
work  On  the  Surgical  PatJwlogy  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  very  justly  says  : 
"  It  (the  laiynx)  is  placed  as  an  outwork  to  protect  the  important  organ 
of  respiration,  and  rejects  vehemently,  and  with  spasmodic  violence,  every 
substance  that  can  by  possibility  prove  offensive  or  injurious."  Many  years 
ago,  Magendie  showed  that  this  was  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  respiratory 
tube ;  and  in  the  year  1843  I  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  a  series  of 
experiments,  which  demonstrated  the  same  fact.  Since  then,  I  have  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  these  observations  in 
the  human  subject  in  cases  of  cut-throat  and  aerial  fistula,  in  which,  by  means 
of  probes  introduced  through  the  artificial  opening,  I  have  tested  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  larynx  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  air-passage,  and 
have  often  observed  the  spasmodic  irritation  and  great  distress  suffered  by  the 
patient  when  its  mucous  membrane  is  touched  from  Avithin  ;  and  tliis,  even 
though  the  part  is  no  longer  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  n-spiration,  and 
the  sensation  of  asphyxia  is  not  experienced,  which  would  otherwise  be 
induced,  and  which  would  greatly  aggravate  the  disease. 
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If  a  long  bent  proloe,  or  a  giim-elastic  catheter,  he  passed  over  the  hack  of 
the  tongiie,  two  classes  of  sensations  will  he  elicited,  according  to  the  part  that 
is  touched.  If  the  instrument  be  directed  down  the  pharynx,  and  alto- 
gether behind  the  larynx,  into  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  introduction  of 
the  stomach-pump  tube,  the  patient  will  experience  some  little  distress, 
which  is  easily  quieted.  The  face  will  become  slightly  congested,  and  the 
eyes,  perhaps,  somewhat  suffused,  with  a  disposition  to  cough,  a  slight 
feeling  of  choking,  and  some  constriction  about  the  chest.  All  these  sensa- 
tions, however,  are  transitory.    These  symptoms  may  be  termed  pliaryngeal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  probe  or  tube  be  bent  forwards,  so  as  to  touch  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  and  more  particularly  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  it  on 
into  the  larynx,  then  a  widely  different  train  of  symptoms  will  be  induced. 
The  patient  suffers  extreme  distress  and  anxiety  ;  there  are  great  sensation  of 
constriction  about  the  chest  and  throat,  spasmodic  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
an  inability  to  speak  ;  the  countenance  becomes  much  congested  and  livid  ; 
the  eyes  protrude,  and  stream  with  tears  ;  he  stands  up,  gropes  wildly  with  his 
hands,  and  is  pacified  with  gi-eat  difficulty.  As  the  attack  goes  off,  there  are 
deep,  sobbing  inspirations,  and  catches  in  the  breathing.  These  symptoms, 
which  are  analogous  to  those  induced  by  the  irritation  of  the  inside  of  the 
larynx  through  an  aerial  fistula,  may  be  termed  laryngeal. 

The  first  class  of  symptoms  is  produced  bj'-  the  application  of  an  irritant  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  ;  the  second,  by  irritation  of  the  larynx. 
Tliis  severity  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  irritant 
applied.  They  will  necessarily  be  far  more  severe  when  a  sponge  soaked  in  a 
caustic  solution  is  thrust  down  the  throat,  than  when  a  smooth  and  unirritating 
gum-elastic  tube  is  passed. 

Both  these  classes  of  symptoms  are  commonly  met  with  after  the  application 
of  the  throat-probang.  When  the  pharyngeal  symptoms  occur,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  no  sponge  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
has  penetrated  into  the  glottis.  But  is  not  the  case  different  when  the  laryngeal 
symptoms  are  fully  developed  ?  Must  these  not,  when  existiug  in  their  full 
intensity,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  the  sponge-probang 
through  the  glottis  ?  To  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative. 
I  have  repeatedly  brought  on  the  symptoms,  in  the  most  marked  degree,  with- 
out the  use  of  a  sponge  at  all,  or  the  iutroduction  of  any  solid  body  into  the 
larynx.  In  fact,  if  a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  faiiiy 
insjnred  into  the  larynx,  the  most  intense  distress  and  appearance  of  impending 
asphyxia  will  be  induced.  I  have  seen  this  well  exemplified  whilst  applying 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  lint  wrapped  round  a  probe, 
to  a  syphUitie  ulcer  on  the  soft  palate,  altogether  away  from  the  larjmx  ;  a 
drop  being  accidentally  inhaled,  the  patient  was  suddenly  seized  vnth  one  of 
the  most  intense  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  for  a 
few  moments  she  appeared  to  be  about  to  die  asphyxiated,  and  had  all  the 
laryngeal  symptoms  above  described  fully  marked. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  conclude  that,  when  the  i-)1iaryngcal  symptoms  exist 
alone,  the  sponge  cannot  have  passed  into  the  true  air-passages  ;  and  that  the 
laryngeal  symptoms,  however  intense  they  may  be,  afford  no  evidence  of 
more  than  the  inhaktion  of  a  drop  or  two  of  the  caustic  solution  into 
the  glottis. 

2.  Sensations  of  the  Surgeon.— That  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  mere 
sense  of  touch  in  many  explorations  of  tlie  mucous  canals,  is  well  knowni  to 
Surgeons.  It  often  happens,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  reten- 
tion of  urine  from  enlarged  prostate,  the  catheter  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
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bladder,  when  it  has  onlj'-  reached  the  dilated  sinus  of  the  urethra  :  so  also,  in 
passing  a  bougie  up  the  rectum,  the  instrument  may  appear  to  have  entered 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  when,  in  reality,  it  has  curled  back  upon  itself.  Those 
practitioners,  however,  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  passing  the  sponge- 
probang  beyond  the  vocal  cords,  rely  much  on  the  sensations  communicated  by 
its  passage  through  this  narrow  portion  of  the  larynx.  They  say  that,  in 
passing  the  instrument  to  the  proper  depth,  a  certain  sense  of  obstruction  is 
felt ;  against  this,  which  is  believed  to  be  seated  in  the  vocal  cords,  the  sponge 
is  firmly  pressed  for  a  moment,  when  the  obstacle  yields,  and  the  instrument 
passes  onwards  into  tlie  air-tube.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  probang,  the 
same  feeling  of  constriction  is  experienced  by  the  sponge  being  drawn  up 
against  the  cords.  These  sensations  are  undoubtedly  experienced.  I  have 
many  times  felt  them  myself,  and,  had  I  judged  by  them  alone,  could 
hf\ve  been  almost  certain  that  I  had  passed  the  instrument  between  and  below 
the  vocal  cords,  and  this  belief  would  have  been  strengthened  by  the  cii-cum- 
stance  that  in  many  of  the  instances  in  which  this  constriction  was  felt  the 
larijnrjeal  symptoms  were  manifested.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  this  was 
by  no  means  uniformly  the  case,  but  that  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
the  pharyngeal  symptoms  only  were  induced;  and  that  consequently,  in 
accordance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  proper  state  of  sensibility  of  the 
larynx,  the  interior  of  that  tube  could  not  have  been  traversed  by  the  caustic 
sponge.  Since,  also,  the  same  sensation  was  often  experienced  in  the  introducr 
tion  of  bougies  and  tubes  into  the  ojsophagus  and  stomach,  it  was  clear  that 
it  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  progress  through  the  larynx  ;  and  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  instrument  through 
that  narrowed  portion  of  the  end  of  the  pharynx,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
oesophagus,  where  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  projecting  backwards,  give  rise 
to  a  certain  amount  of  constriction,  compressing  the  gullet,  as  it  were,  against 
the  spine.  Here  the  instrument  meets  with  some  obstruction,  which  is  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  occasioned  by  spasm  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharnyx; 
on  this  being  overcome,  it  passes  on  with  a  sudden  slip,  again  to  meet  with  a 
degree  of  constriction  on  being  withdrawn. 

In  numerous  experiments  on  this  point  which  I  have  made  on  the  dead 
body,  I  have  very  frequently  found  that  the  instrument  had  passed  into  the 
oesophagus,  when,  from  the  sensation  it  gave,  those  who  had  introduced  it 
felt  confident  that  it  had  entered  the  air-passages.  In  fact,  the  shape  of  the 
sponge-probang,  as  it  is  always  sold  (Fig.  528),  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  made 
to  enter  the  larynx,  and  to  pass  beyond  the  vocal  cords  in  the  dead  body,  by 
means  of  those  manipulations  which  are  alone  admissible  in  the  Hving  patient, 
and  without  the  employment  of  a  considerable  degree  of  force.  A°proban<^ 
with  a  short  curve,  such  as  those  that  are  uniformly  employed,  has  a  natureU 
tendency  to  take  the  direct  passage,  as  it  were,  down  the  oesophagus,  instead  of 
turning  forwards  to  enter  the  larynx.  When  the  curve  is  much  increased  as 
in  an  ordinary  catheter,  the  sponge  may,  during  life,  be  passed  between  the 
lips  of  the  glottis ;  but  it  cannot  even  then  be  made  to  pass  between  and  below 
the  vocal  cords,  in  consequence  of  the  curve  being  too  large  to  be  admitted 
into  the  diameter  of  the  trachea.  The  evidence  of  the  New  York  Academy 
Commission  fully  warrants  this  statement ;  for  the  reporters  remark  that  not 
withstanding  the  most  persevering  efibrts  with  the  whalebone  slightly  bent  as 
used  by  Green,  and  with  patients  who  quietly  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, the  results  were  entirely  negative.  In  no  instance  did  it  enter  tho 
trachea.  In  two  instances,  with  the  whalelione  curved  like  a  common  catheter 
the  sponge  was  thought  to  have  entered  the  larynx  ;  but  with  repeated  attempt^ 
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it  could  not  forced  between  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  suffocation  was  so  great 
that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  instrument. 

The  fallacy  of  the  sensations  of  the  Surgeon  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  New  York  Aca- 
demy. "  "We  witnessed  in  cases  11  and  21  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Green's  opinion 
as  to  the  success  of  his  experiment,  though  based  on  so  large  an  experience. 
In  hoth  instances,  whilst  positive  that  lie  had  successfully  passed  the  instru- 
ment (an  elastic  tube)  into  the  trachea,  the  paLicnt  vomited  through  the  tube,  and 
thus  demonstrated  his  error." 

From  these  observations,  then,  I  would  conclude  that  the  sensations  of  the 
Surgeon  afford  no  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  course  taken  by  the  instrument. 

3.  Analogy  afforded  hy  the  Introduction  of  Tubes  for  the  purposes  of  Artificial 
Respiration,  and  by  the  occasional  Inhalation  of  Foreign  Bodies. — Does  any  such 
analogy  really  exist  1  I  think  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  very  different  a 
degree  of  irritation  would  be  set  up  by  the  introduction  of  a  smooth,  well-oiled 
tube  of  small  calibre,  through  which  the  patient  can  breathe,  and  from  which 
consequently  there  is  no  lisk  of  suffocation,  from  that  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  caustic  sponge,  which  not  only  would  stimulate  the  part  violently,  but 
would  necessarily  induce  temporary  asphyxia  by  mechanically  blocking  up  the 
air-passage,  that  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  case  to  the  other.  To 
do  so,  seems  about  as  reasonable  as  to  infer  that,  because  a  gum-elastic  or  silver 
catheter  may  be  passed  along  the  urethra,  therefore  a  whalebone  rod,  tipped  with 
a  sponge  soaked  in  a  caustic  liquid,  might  also  be  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  this  accident  and  the  passage 
of  the  caustic  sponge.  In  the  one  case,  the  parts  are  taken  bj;-  surprise ;  the 
foreign  body  being  accidentally  sucked  into  the  chest  by  a  rush  of  air,  during 
inspiration,  through  an  open  glottis.  In  the  other  case,  the  patient  is  prepared 
for  what  is  about  to  take  place,  involuntarily  and  instinctively  resists,  and, 
holding  his  breath,  keeps  the  glottis  closed. 

But,  setting  aside  this  question  of  analogy,  which  is  of  little  moment,  is  the 
introduction  of  tubes,  even  into  the  larynx,  so  very,  easy  and  simple  and  certain 
a  procedure  as  some  writers  seem  to  suppose  it  to  be  ?  On  the  dead  body, 
imdoubtedly  nothing  is  easier  than  to  pass  a  catheter  into  the  larynx,  and  down 
into  either  bronchus;  but  is  it  so  in  the  living?  That  excellent  Surgeon, 
Porter  of  Dublin,  Avhen  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  Desault's  tubes  through 
the  rima  glottidis,  in  cases  of  cut-throat,  says  :  "  Awkward  and  reiterated 
attempts  produce  inconceivable  distress  ;  and,  even  when  performed  with  the 
utmost  dexterity,  it  must  unavoidably  excite  cough  and  restlessness."  And 
again  :  "  Every  time  the  instrument  touches  the  larynx,  the  patient  becomes 
anxious  and  restless  ;  he  tosses  himself  about,  and  coughs  convulsively ;  and 
each  motion,  whilst  it  increases  his  own  distress,  renders  the  performance  of 

the  operation  more  difficult   Can  such  a  patient  endure  the  irritation 

that  a  few  moments'  unsuccessful  poking  at  the  rima  glottidis  will  inevitably 
occasion  1 "  The  truth  of  these  remarks  must  be  acquiesced  in  by  every  Surgeon 
who  has  ever  attempted  the  operation  there  described. 

On  this  point,  the  evidence  of  the  New  York  Academy  Commission  is 
peculiarly  valuable.  That  Commission,  in  its  inquiry,  employed  two  tubes, 
of  the  size  of  No.  10  catheter  :  one,  selected  by  Green,  was  sliglitly  bent  at 
its  extremity,  and  was  one  of  the  kind  employed  by  him  in  his  practice.  The 
other  consisted  of  a  catheter,  witli  a  wire  stilette,  bent  with  a  curve,  the 
segment  of  a  circle  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  tube  docs  not  appear  to 
be  used  in  practice,  but  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The 
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result  of  the  experiments  with  these  tubes  was,  that  Green  (who  was  the 
only  one  that  employed  it)  failed  in  passmg  the  tnhe  with  the  small  curve  in 
thirty-five  out  of  thirty-eight  trials,  or  in  about  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  ;  and  that  the  tube  with  the  large  curve  was  passed  in  eight  cases  out  of 
thirteen  ;  wliilst  the  sponge-probang  failed  in  every  case  (eighteen)  in  which 
it  was  tried. 

"  From  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  instrument  best  adapted 
to  succeed  in  catheterism  of  the  air-passages  is  the  tube  having  a  large  curve  ; 
whilst  the  least  adapted  to  enter  the  trachea  is  the  sponge-probang." 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  a  point  of  much  interest  was  elicited  by 
the  Commission,— viz.,  that  a  patient  might  blow  out  a  lighted  candle,  or 
collapse  and  inflate  a  bladder  attached  to  its  free  extremity,  through  the  tube, 
even  though  it  had  never  entered  the  trachea,  but  had  been  purposely  passed 
into  the  oesophagus.  This  observation  I  have  more  than  once  confirmed  at  the 
Hospital  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  :  for,  on  introducing  a 
catheter  through  the  stricture,  air  is  sometimes  sucked  into  the  stomach,  and 
then  expelled  through  the  catheter  with  suflicient  force  to  blow  out  a  lighted 
candle,  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone. 

On  this  third  point,  then,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusions,  that 
there  is  not  suflicient  analogy  between  the  introduction  of  the  sponge-probang 
and  that  of  a  catheter  tube  into  the  larynx,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  the  passage  of 
the  former  instrument  possible,  because  that  of  the  latter  is  occasionally  prac- 
ticable ;  that  the  introduction  even  of  a  tube  of  the  same  shape  as  the  sponge- 
probang  is  an  operation  of  extreme  difficulty,  failing  in  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  larynx  is  eflected  under  totally  different  conditions  from  those  in 
which  the  sponge  is  attempted  to  be  passed. 

Finally,  I  think  that  we  are  fully  j  ustified  in  adopting  the  conclusion  of  the 
Commission  of  the  New  York  Academy,  that  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that 
the  sponge-probang  has  ever  been  passed  through  and  beyond  the  vocal  cords. 

Inhalation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  powder  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
mixing  it,  in  proper  proportions,  with  some  innocuous  impalpable  powder,  such 
as  ground  and  dried  sugar.  The  strength  may  vary,  from  one  part  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  of  the  sugar.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  powder  so  prepared  should  be  put  into  the  end  of  a  thick  glass  tube, 
which  has  been  bent  nearly  at  right  angles,  about  one  inch  from  its  extremity. 
The  Surgeon,  placing  his  finger  over  the  orifice  of  the  straight  part  of  the  tube, 
carries  the  bent  end  behind  the  tongue,  over  the  epiglottis  ;  he  then  directs  the 
patient  to  make  a  sixdden  inspiration,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  doing  so  takes 
away  liis  thumb,  so  as  to  allow  the  powder  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube  and 
into  the  air-passages  along  with  the  current  of  inspired  air.  In  this  way  the 
nitrate  of  silver  may,  in  some  cases,  be  very  conveniently  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  affected  mucous  surfaces  without  the  irritation  produced  by  the  friction 
of  the  sponge. 

Injection  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  easily  be  done  by  means  of 
the  instrument  that  is  here  delineated  (Fig.  629),  and  which  I  have  had  con- 


stmcted  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  silver  tube,  perforated  at  the  end, 
and  having  a  small  piston  moving  in  it  witli  a  sponge  attached  to  its  lower 
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surface.  The  instrument  is  charged  by  dipping  the  end  in  the  solution,  and 
then  draAvmg  hack  the  piston-rod.  It  is  then  passed  into  the  pharynx  or 
between  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  and  the  fluid  is  injected  into  the  air-passages  or 
upon  the  inflamed  surfaces  in  a  number  of  fine  streams,  by  pushing  down  the 
piston  and  compressing  the  sponge.  By  means  of  this  laryrujeal  syringe  the 
nitrate  of  silver  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  pharynx,  without  irritating 
the  tender  mucous  membrane  by  the  contact  of  a  rough  liody  ;  and,  by  apply*^ 
ing  its  nozzle  to  or  between  the  Hps  of  the  glottis,  the  fluid  may  be  readily 
thrown  down  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx  with  the  greatest  certainty  and 
ease.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  wished  to  apply  the  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  air-passage,  I  greatly  prefer  using  this  simple  instrument  to  the 
ordinary  sponge,  the  mere  jDressure  of  which  upon  a  tender  mucous  surface 
may  be  a  source  of  irritation.  When  the  mucous  membrane  behind  the  velum, 
or  that  of  the  posterior  nares,  is  affected,  the  solution  may  readily  be  applied  to 
these  parts  by  turning  the  end  of  the  instrument  upwards,  and  then  injecting 
it  directly  on  to  the  affected  surfaces. 

In  whatever  way  the  caustic  is  used,  its  application  should  be  repeated  about 
every  second  or  third  day,  in  order  to  insure  its  full  efl'ects.  In  some  instances, 
however,  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  using  it  every  day  ;  in  others,  again,' 
a  longer  interval  is  required  than  that  just  stated.  ' 

Eestjlts  of  Chronic  Laryngitis.— In  the  more  advanced  forms  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  larynx,  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with 
Plastic  Deposits.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  becomes  swollen,  congested,  and 
ulcerated  in  patches  ;  vegetations  form,  perhaps,  at  some  parts,  and  deep  idcera- 
tion  takes  place  at  others,  so  that  the  whole  surface  becomes  irregular,  and 
loses  its  natimal  smoothness.  These  morbid  appearances  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  part  of  the  larynx,  but  may  occupy  any  portion  of  that  organ  above 
the  vocal  cords.  The  large  plane  of  mucous  membrane  covering  the  arytsenoid 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilages  especially  becomes  involved. 
The  epiglottis  becomes  thickened  and  rigid,  and  the  rima  glottidis  is  narrowed. 
The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  becomes  implicated,  respiration  is  croupy, 
stridulous,  and  harsh,  deglutition  difficult,  and  there  is  abundant  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  and  wasting  of  the  body.  These  diseases  are  often  of 
syphilitic  origin,  and,  after  continuing  for  some  length  of  time,  give  rise  to 
hoarseness,  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  a  pale,  pasty,  and  cedematous  look  about 
the  face,  with  suffused  eyes  and  constant  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  acute  inflammation  supervening 
on  the  chronic  laryngeal  disease  ;  and  the  aflection  commonly  proves  fatal  by 
the  induction  of  oedema  glottidis,  often  coming  on  with  great  rapidity. 

Necrosis  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx  not  unfrequently  hapj^ens  in  the  more 
advanced  forms  of  this  affection,  attended  by  all  the  signs,  constitutional  and 
local,  of  the  so-called  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  and  by  the  expectoration  of  large 
quantities  of  fetid  puriform  sputa,  often  streaked  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
containing  masses  of  the  necrosed  and  disintegrated  cartilage.  In  many  cases 
Abscesses  form  outside  the  tube,  and  after  much  irritation  and  distress  ojien 
externally ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  met  with  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  undermine  and  disorganise  the  greater  jjortion  of  the  tissues  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck.  Where  they  correspond  to  the  necrosed  patches  of  cartilage, 
they  give  rise  to  aerial  fistuloe,  through  wloich  bubbles  of  air  escape  during 
respiration. 

'Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  more  severe  diseases  of  the  larjTix,  the 
daily  application  of  iiitrate  of  silver  will  be  found  of  great  benefit.  It  should 
be  freely  applied  to  or  injected  upon  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  ejii- 
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glottis,  witlain  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  and  more  especially  that  loose  and  fila- 
mentous tissue  which  is  extended  over  the  back  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
which  is  commonly  the  seat  of  much  chronic  irritation,  and  the  chief  source  of 
the  muco-puriform  discharge.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  internal  administration 
of  bichloride  of  merciuy  \vith  sarsaparilla  will  often  be  found  of  great  service, 
more  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  of  a  syphilitic 
character  ;  the  patient  being  kept  in  a  regulated  temperature,  not  allowed  to 
exert  his  voice,  and  avoiding  all  laborious  exertion.  In  cases  of  long-standing 
and  otherwise  apparently  incurable  laryngeal  disease,  accompanied  by  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  chronic  muco-purulent  discharge,  loss  or  modi- 
fication of  voice,  and  wasting— in  fact,  in  that  condition  termed  laryngeal 
phthisis,— it  has  been  proposed  by  Bryant  to  perform  tracheotomy  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  diseased  organ  rest,  and  thus  giving  tinie  and  opportunity 
for  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  to  heal ;  the  operation  being 
performed  here,  not  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  or  with  the  view  of 
rescuing  the  patient  from  impending  death  from  asphyxia,  but  with  the  object 
of  aiding  other  curative  means  in  an  otherwise  intractable  disease.  This  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  founded  on  sound  pathological  principles,  and  is  of 
peculiar  importance  when  we  consider  that  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
larjmgeal  disease  are  never  safe  from  the  sudden  supervention  of  oedema 
glottidis.  Whenever  acute  inflammation  supervenes  in  these  cases,  with  a 
tendency  to  oedema  about  the  glottis,  the  patient  should  be  narrowly  watched, 
as  he  may  readily  be  carried  off  by  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  lips  of  the 
rima,  or  by  the  supervention  of  spasm.  In  cases  of  this  land,  the  air-passage 
may  be  required  to  be  opened  to  allow  respiration  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  this 
operation  must  not  be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the  patient  falls  into  an 
asphyxial  condition. 

Nervous  Affections  of  the  Laeynx  occu.r  both  in  children  and  in  adults. 
In  children,  the  affection,  commonly  called  S'pasmodic  Croup,  comes  on  suddenly 
and  runs  its  course  with  great  rapidity.  The  child  is  seized,  often  without 
pre^'ious  warning,  with  difiiculty  in  breathing,  uses  violent  efforts  to  insiDire, 
becomes  black  in  the  face  and  convulsed,  and  may  die  before  anytliing  can  be 
done  for  his  relief.  In  other  instances  he  gapes  and  gasps  a  few  times,  and 
eventually  recovers  himself  with  a  long  deep-drawn  whooping  inspiration. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  Treatment  at  the  time  of  the  fits  consists  in  dashing 
cold  water  in  the  face,  in  exposing  the  body  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  in 
using  friction  to  the  extremities.  If  asphyxia  occur,  artificial  respiration 
must  be  kept  up  either  through  an  opening  made  in  the  windpipe  or  by  the 
mouth. 

In  the  adxdt,  these  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx  may  come  on  either 
from  pure  hysteria,  or  from  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  by  the  pressure 
of  tumours  or  aneurisms  upon  them.  In  other  instances  they  arise  from  the 
presence  of  some  local  inflammatory  mischief  about  the  glottis.  In  the 
hysterical  form  of  the  afl'ection  the  ordinary  remedies  for  hysteria,  together 
with  cold  douches,  will  be  of  essential  service.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
obstruction  to  respiration  is  so  great,  that  the  Surgeon  may  almost  think  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  operation.  "When  the  disease  arises  from  iii-itation 
to  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  such  a  procedure  is  seldom  justifiable,  as  the 
occasioning  cause  is  usually  in  itself  of  a  fatal  character. 

Tumours  or  Polypi  occasionally  fornx  in  the  larynx.  They  are  commonly 
granular,  or  small  cauliflower-looking  bodies,  though  they  occasionally  attain 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  In  structure  they  are  usually  epithelial,  occasionally 
fibrous,  and  eventually  may  become  cancroid  (Fig.  530).    They  necessarily 
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produce  aphonia,  interfere  with  respiration,  and  at  last  may  give  lise  to 
asphyxia  by  obstructing  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 

These  tumours,  which  formerly  could  neither  be  recognised  with  certainty 
Vluring  life,  nor  treated  eflectuallj^,  have  often  of  late  not  only  had  tlieir  exist- 
ence demonstrated  by  means  of  the  laryngo- 
scope, but  have  been  removed  by  Walker  of  Peter- 
borough, Gibb,  G.  Johnson,  and  Morell  Mackenzie, 
in  this  country,  and  by  Moura-Bourouillou  in  Paris. 
Gibb,  in  cases  of  tliis  kind,  has  succeeded  in 
passing  a  loop  of  silver  wire  round  the  bases  of 
two  such  growths,  lying  just  within  the  true  vocal 
cords,  and  then  detaching  them  by  drawing  the 
wires  through  a  steel  cannula,  and  so  tightening 
the  loop.  This  ingenious  operation  has  been  per- 
formed several  times  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope. In  some  instances,  the  crico-thjToid  mem- 
brane has  been  opened,  the  thyroid  cartUage  slit 
up,  and  the  growth  thus  extracted  by  what  appears 
to  be  and  is  a  formidable  operation,  but  which  has  hitherto  been  attended  by 
successful  results. 


Fig. 


530. — Epithelioma  in 
Larynx. 
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LARYNGOTOMY  AND  TRACHEOTOMY. 

The  windpipe  may  either  require  to  be  opened  to  allow  the  formation  of  a 
temporary  breathing  aperture,  in  cousequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx 
by  causes  that  are  speedily  removable  ;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
permanent  opening  in  the  air-passage  in  those  forms  of  chronic  laryngeal 
disease,  in  which  the  obstruction  depends  upon  organic  alterations  of  structure 
which  are  not  remediable. 

Among  the  conditions  requiring  temporary  aperture,  may  be  mentionjed  aU 
acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  larynx  that  give  rise  to  obstructive  oedema 
of  the  glottis ;  also  traumatic  conditions,  such  as  the  impaction  of  masses  of 
food  in  the  gullet,  inducing  asphyxia,  and  not  capable  of  bemg  immediately 
removed  ;  scalds  of  the  rima  glottidis  ;  the  jDresence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
air-passage  ;  and  a3dema  of  the  glottis  from  wounds  of  the  thyro-liyoid 
membrane. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  air-passage  is  especially 
required  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx,  attended  by  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  by  abscess,  or  by  necrosis  of  the  cartilages — in  fact,  by  any  such 
conditi(ms  as  do  not  admit  of  removal ;  so  also,  in  polyin  of  the  larynx,  a 
permanent  opening  below  the  obstmcted  point  may  be  required. 

Opening  the  TVindpipie  in  Croup  and  Diphtheria. — The  question  as  to  wliether 
the  windpijie  should  be  opened  in  cases  of  Croup  has  been  much  discussed. 
Were  croup  merely  a  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  did  death  in  it  result  from 
simple  laryngeal  obstruction,  it  would  doubtless  be  ])roper  to  perform  this 
operation.    But  in  croup  there  are  two  distinct  sources  of  danger  :  1,  that 
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arising  from  asphyxia  dependent  on  laryngeal  inflammation,  obstruction  by 
plastic  deposits,  and  spasm  ;  and  2,  that  which,  is  due  to  the  extension  of 
inflammatory  action  below  the  larynx  into  the  bronchi  and  lungs.  By 
tracheotomy  we  can  doubtless  remove  so  much  of  tlie  danger  as  arises  from 
the  laryngeal  obstruction,  but  we  cannot  remove  that  which  is  dependent  on 
the  often  concomitant  broncho-pneumonia.    In  this  respect,  the  propriety  of 
jierforming  tracheotomy  in  the  croup  of  children  differs  remarkably  from  the 
expediency  of  having  recourse  to  the  same  ojjeration  in  the  acute  laryngitis  of 
adults,  in  which  the  hmgs  are  really  implicated  to  a  serious  extent.    In  fact, 
the  question  as  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  the  croup  of  children 
must  be  answered  by  the  amount  of  laryngeal  asphyxia  and  the  extent  of 
pulmonary  implication.     If  the  child  be  in  danger  of  death  from  uncom- 
plicated larjTigeal  inflammation,  obstruction,  and  spasm,  timely  tracheotomy 
^\all  undoubtedly  rescue  it  from  this  immediate  danger,  and  will  be  a  proper 
operation  ;  but,  if  extensive  broncho-pulmonary  inflammation  already  exist,  it 
wUl  be  worse  than  useless,  and  should  on  no  account  be  practised.    A  serious 
objection  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  the  croup  of  young  children 
is,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation  or  one  devoid  of  immediate  danger. 
If  chloroform  be  not  given,  tie  struggles  and  writhings  of  the  child  will 
materially  embarrass  the  Surgeon  in  his  attempts  at  opening  the  windpipe. 
But  even  if  chloroform  be  administered,  which  should  always  be  done  when 
practicable,  and  this  source  of  difficulty  removed,  there  is,  unless  care  be  taken, 
HO  little  danger  of  hsemorrhage  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  cases  in  which 
this  has  occurred  to  a  fatal  extent.    Although,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
fully  agree  with  Porter  in  reprobating  this  in  ordinary  cases  of  croup,  yet  cases 
are  doubtless  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  disease  is  so  clearly  limited 
to  the  larynx— the  respiration  being  free  throughout  the  lungs  and  bronchi — 
that  the  Surgeon  may  feel  himself  justified  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  Little 
patient,  struggling  against  overpowering  asphyxia,  by  opening  the  mndpipe. 
In  several  such  cases,  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  other  practitioners,  and 
which  were  apparently  most  favourable  to  the  operation,  I  have  considered 
myself  justified  in  doing  this,  though  rarely  with  ultimate  success.    I  beKeve 
that  the  general  experience  of  British  Surgeons  is  unfavourable  to  the  opera- 
tion.   On  the  otlier  hand  the  French  Surgeons,  and  more  particularly  Trous- 
seau, are  strenuous  advocates  for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  croup,  and 
the  operation  is  accordingly  far  more  extensively  practised  in  France  than  in 
this  country.    But  even  in  Paris  it  is  not  a  very  successful  procedure  ;  thus  it 
appears  that,  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  that  city,  the  operation  was 
performed  in  215  cases  in  five  years,  and  that  of  these  only  47  were  cured. 
Unless  we  assume  that  the  disease,  as  occurring  in  Paris,  is  different  from  the 
form  of  croup  we  meet  with  here,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  an  opera- 
tion which  ia  in  itseK  dangerous  could  be  necessary  in  many  of  these  instances, 
and  whether  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  might  not  have  recovered 
under  ordinary  medical  treatment  and  without  having  recourse  to  surgical 
operation. 

In  Diplitheria,  as  in  croup,  there  are  several  sources  of  danger.  There  is  not 
only  peril  from  the  obstruction  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  by  inflammation 
and  the  accumulation  of  e.xudation-matter,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
asphyxia,  but  there  is  also  lialjility  to  pulmonary  inflammation  and  congestion, 
blood-poisoning,  and  exhaustion  of  the  system.  In  diphtheria,  as  in  croup, 
tracheotomy  may  be  performed  when  the  patient  is  .in  imminent  dfuiger  of 
death  from  laryngeal  obstruction  ;  and  by  it  the  fatal  event  may  bo  warded  off 
80  far  as  it  arises  from  this  cause,  and  time  be  thus  allbrded  for  proper  treat- 
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ment.  Even  though  the  relief  afforded  by  tracheotomy  be  only  teiiiporaiy  iji 
the  majority  of  cases,  aud  the  patients  generally  eventually  die  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  yet  it  is  obviously  jjroper  in  cases  still  uncomplicated, 
and  where  the  danger  of  death  from  laryngeal  asphyxia  is  imminent,  that  the 
Surgeon  should  rescue  the  patient  from  its  instant  peril,  and  give  him  his  only 
chance  of  prolonging  or  of  preserving  life,  by  opening  the  windpipe, — the 
trachea  in  children,  the  larynx  in  adults,  being  most  suitable  for  ojjeration. 
It  has  been  very  justly  observed  by  Sii'  W.  Jenner  that,  by  opening  the  wind- 
pipe in  these  cases,  we  save  the  patient  from  so  terrible  a  death  as  that  by 
asphyxia  ;  and,  even  if  life  be  ultimately  extinguished  by  the  disease,  temporaiy 
ease  will  have  been  afforded  the  patient,  and  death  will  occur  in  a  less  distress- 
ing manner ;  and  that,  if  only  one  life  in  a  hundred  could  in  this  way  be 
saved,  we  should  be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  tlie  operation. 

The  prospect  of  saving  life  ait;er  opening  the  windpipe  in  cases  of  diphthe- 
ritic asphyxia  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  Under  two  or 
even  tliree  years  of  age,  recovery  is  extremely  rare  ;  as  age  advances,  the  cliance 
of  life  proportionately  increases,  and  in  adults  the  prospect  of  recovery  is 
considerable.  In  many  cases  the  patient  wiU  get  great  temporary  benefit  from 
the  operation,  aud  will  appear  to  be  doing  well  for  several  days,  perhaps  for 
eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  ;  and  then,  to  the  great  disaj)pouitment  of  the  Surgeon, 
he  will  die,  not  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but  from  blood-poisoning  or 
from  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

After  operations  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  and  diphtheria,  it  is  a  question 
how  long  the  tube  should  be  left  in.  As  a  general  rule,  I  thuxk  from  tliree  to 
four  days  are  sufficient,  care  being  taken  to  cleanse  it  thoroiighly  during  this 
period.  After  withdrawal,  respiration  will  in  a  great  measure  be  carried  on 
through  the  aperture,  which  will  not  gradually  close.  Should  this  prove  in- 
sufficient, the  tube  may  always  be  inserted  again.  Occasionally  false  mem- 
branes are  expelled,  or  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  opening  in  the  windpipe  ; 
and  through  it  the  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  sponged  out  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  if  thought  desirable. 

No  jDatient  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to  die  from  simjjle  laryngeal  obstruction, 
whether  that  be  sjDasmodic  or  dependent  on  organic  disease,  -ndthout  an  attempt 
being  made  to  save  life  by  opening  the  windpipe.  It  is  as  impermissible  for  a 
Surgeon  to  allow  a  patient  to  die  of  laryngeal  asphyxia  without  an  attempt  at 
relief  by  opening  the  windpipe,  even  though  life  appear  to  be  extinct,  as  it 
would  be  to  let  liim  die  of  heemorrhage  without  attempting  to  contract  the 
bleeding  vessel. 

Necessity  for  Promptitude. — When  it  has  been  determined  to  open  the 
windpipe  for  acute  disease,  more  especially  supervening  on  chronic  laryngitis, 
the  less  delay  there  is  in  havuig  recourse  to  operation,  the  better  ;  as  the 
patient  may  at  any  moment  be  seized  with  laryngeal  spasm,  and  be  carried  off. 
The  operation  ought  always,  however,  to  be  completed,  even  though  the  patient 
have  apparently  expired  before  the  windpipe  has  been  opened  ;  for  resuscitation 
may,  even  in  these  extreme  cases,  be  eflected  by  artificial  respiration.  When 
life  hangs  on  so  slender  a  thread  as  it  does  in  urgent  cases  of  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tion, the  first  touch  of  the  knife  may  cause  a  spasmodic  seizure  that  may  give 
rise  to  apparent  death.  It  has  twice  happened  to  me  to  operate  under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  both  cases  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  save  the  patient's 
life.  In  one  case  to  which  I  was  called  some  years  ago  by  my  friend 
Mr.  E.  Baker,  the  patient,  an  elderly  woman,  was  apparently  dying  from  the 
supervention  of  acute  upon  chronic  laryngeal  disease.  I  lost  no  tmie  in 
making  an  incision  into  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  but  at  the  first  touch  of 
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the  knife  she  Scank  back,  apparently  dead.  I  immediately  completed  the  opera- 
tion, and  introduced  a  large  silver  tube,  through  which  the  lungs  were  inflated  • 
ill  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  action  of  the  heart  recommenced,  and  the 
patient  eventually  recovered.  She  has  never,  however,  been  able  to  breathe 
without  the  silver  tube,  which  she  wears  in  her  windpipe  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  another  case  to  which  I  was  hastily  summoned  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Tweed,  I  found  the  patient,  a  young  woman,  in  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia 
from  acute  disease  of  the  larynx.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  operate,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  then  house-surgeon,  now  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at 
Eduiburgh,  Mr.  Lister.  As  the  patient's  neck  was  short  and  thick,  and  the  veins 
excessively  tiu-gid,  there  was  profuse  hasmorrhage  on  the  first  incisions  being 
made  ;  whHe  we  were  waitmg  a  minute  or  two  untH  this  would  cease  befort 
opening  the  windpipe,  the  patient  fell  back  and  apparently  expired.  I  lost  no 
time  in  plunging  the  scalpel  into  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  cuttincr 
down  through  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  as  to  make  a  free  aperture  into  the  aii° 
passage.  On  endeavouring  to  set  up  artificial  respiration,  I  found  the  chest 
clogged  with  inspissated  mucus,  which  prevented  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs ;  the  life  of  a  fellow-creatiu-e  being  at  stake,  and  dependent  on  the 
immediate  and  full  establishment  of  artificial  respiration,  I  felt  that  there  was 
only  one  thmg  to  be  done— to  empty  the  chest  of  the  matters  loading  it  and 
that  this  must  be  done  instantaneously.  I  accordingly  applied  my  lips  to  the 
wound,  and  sucked  out  three  or  four  mouthfids  of  blood  and  mucus,  when 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  air  could  be  made  to  enter  the  lungs.  By 
keeping  up  artificial  respiration  for  some  time,  the  heart  began  feebly  to  act 
the  face  to  become  less  livid,  and  the  cii-culation  to  be  re-established  •  the 
patient  eventuaUy  did  well,  and  is  now  alive  and  in  good  health.  ' 

Operations.— In  opening  the  windpipe,  the  Surgeon  has  the  choice  of  two 
situations  in  which  he  may  make  the  apertm-e  :  either  in  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  by  Laryngotomy,  or  in  some  part  of  the  trachea  by  Tracheotomy 
Besides  these  two  established  operations,  some  Surgeons  have  performed  a 
t'^^vd.—Laryngo-tracheotomy,  by  opening  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and 
dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  ' 

Whichever  operation  is  performed,  so  soon  as  the  windpipe  is  opened  the 
patient  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  spasm  and  convulsive  cough,  often  attended 
by  much  struggling  and  distress,  during  wliich  the  whistling  occasioned  by  the 
passing  of  the  air  through  the  new  passage  is  very  loud  and  marked.  The 
patient,  however,  soon  recovers  himself,  and  then  breathes  naturaUy  and  easily 
the  signs  of  aspliyxia  disajjpearing.  ^' 
Laryngotomy  is  an  easy  operation.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  almost 
subcutaneous,  and  may  readUy  be  reached  by  making  a  vertical  incision  in  the 
mesial  hue,  between  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  about  an  inch  in  length  and 
then  a  cross  cut  through  the  membrane  with  an  ordmary  scalpel  The  'lir 
passage  havmg  thus  been  opened,  a  silver  tube,  curved  on  the  flat  maybe 
readily  introduced  and  retained  by  tapes  roimd  the  neck.  The  only  'trouble 
some  result  that  can  occur  in  this  operation  is  the  wound  of  a  small  arterial 
branch,  the  mfenor  laryngeal,  which  crosses  the  membrane.  I  have  never  seen 
any  trouble  arise  from  this  ;  but,  should  it  occur,  the  ha)morrha-e  would 
readily  be  ari-ested  hy  the  application  of  pressure  or  ligature. 

Tracheotomy  consists  in  making  an  opening  into  some  part  of  the  trachea 
by  exposing  the  tube  and  cutting  across  two  or  three  of  its  rin"s,  ' 
In  performing  tracheotomy,  the  patient's  shoulder  should  be^ supported  with 
piUows,  and  his  head  be  tlirown  as  nuich  back  as  practicable.  An  incision  about 
an  mch  and  a  hall'  in  length  should  then  be  made  with  a  scalpel,  directly  in  the 
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mesial  line,  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  downwards.  After  dividing  the  integu- 
ments, any  veins  that  present  themselves  should  be  avoided  as  carefully  as 
possible,  being  held  aside  with  a  blunt  hook.  By  using  the  point  of  the  scalpel 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  dilating  the  deeper  portions  of  the  incision  with  ils 
handle  or  with  a  dii-ector,  the  trachea  may  be  reached  with  safety.  It  should 
then  be  transfixed  and  drawn  forwards  by  a  sharp  hook,  and  opened  by  pushing 

the  point  of  the  knife, 
with  its  back  turned 
towards  the  sternum, 
between  two  of  the 
rings,  and  cutting  up- 
wards through  about 
three  of  them  (Fig. 
531).  The  tube  must 
then  be  introduced, 
and  retained  by  tapes 
round  the  neck. 

The  question  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  ad- 
ndnistration  of  chloro- 
Fig.53i.-Operation  of  Tracheotomy.    '  •  form  in  these  opera- 

tions often  occiu-s.  I  believe  that  it  may  always  be  given  safely  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  syncopal  asphyxia,  where,  as  sensibility  no  longer  exists,  it  13 
unnecessary.  Laryngeal  inflammation  and  obstruction  is  always  associated 
with  so  much  spasm,  more  particularly  in  children,  that  it  wiU  often  be  found 
that  the  patient  respires  more  easily  and  fully  whilst  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  than  before  it  commenced  its  inhalation  ;  and,  as  the  ansethesia 
materially  facilitates  the  operation  by  doing  away  with  his  writhings  and 
struo-n-lincrs,  I  now  invariably  have  recourse  to  it  Avhere  I  perform  tracheo- 
tomy  on  children.  In  laryngotomy  in  the  adult  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  necessary. 

Difculties.— This  operation  is  often  attended  by  extreme  difficulty,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  much  danger. 

The  difficulties  occurrmg  in  tracheotomy  are  chiefly  referrible  to  four  heads  ; 
1,  Difficulty  in  Exposing  the  Trachea  ;  2,  Profuse  Haemorrhage  ;  3,  Difficulty 
in  Opening  the  Trachea  ;  and  4,  Trouble  in  introducing  the  Trachea-tube. 

1.  The  difficulty  in  Exi^sincj  the  Trachea  increases  greatly  as  the  incisions 
approach  the  sternum,  and  is  especially  great  in  childi-en  and  in  stout  short- 
necked  persons. 

There  are  three  situations  in  which  the  trachea  may  be  opened  ;  either  above, 
underneath,  or  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  usuaUy  crosses 
the  air-tube  opposite  its  third  or  fourth  ring.  Above  the  isthmus,  the  trachea 
is  comparatively  superficial,  aud  is  not  covered  by  any  venous  plexus,  nor  does 
any  other  source  of  difficulty  present  itseK  to  the  Surgeon.  Where  the  isthmus 
crosses  the  trachea,  this  tube  is  overlaid  by  a  venous  plexus  as  well  as  by 
the  glandular  structure.  Below  the  thyroid  glan.l,  the  air-tube  is  overlapped 
by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  by  the  inferior  thyroid 
veins,  which  are  of  large  size,  together  with  some  tracheal  branches  from  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery;  and  not  unfrequently  an  irregular  arterial  branch 
ascends  in  this  situation  in  front  of  the  trachea  to  supply  the  thyroid  body. 
The  carotid  arteries  also  are  in  close  relation  to  the  trachea  on  each  side  ;  and 
opposite  the  episternal  notch  it  is  crossed  by  the  lei't  carotid  and  by  the 
iunominata,  which  vessel  has  been  seen  by  Macilwain  to  cross  Ihe  tube  at  the 
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very  point  where  tracheotomy  is  usually  performed.  A  glance  at  these  import- 
ant relations  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  difficulty  that  must,  in  many  cases, 
occur  in  exposing  and  opening  the  trachea.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  increased 
when  the  veins  of  the  neck  have  become  turgid  in  consequeiice  of  the  pulmonic 
obstruction.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  trachea  is  less  covered,  and  may 
consequently  be  much  more  readily  reached  above,  than  below,  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  Though  some  Surgeons,  as  Velpeau,  for  instance,  have 
recomjuended  the  opening  to  be  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  no  advan- 
tage whatever  is  gained  by  so  doing,  whilst  the  difficulties  of  the  operation  are 
very  seriously  increased  ;  and  in  practice  it  is  almost  invariably  opened  at  its 
upper  part,  usually  between  the  second  and  third  or  third  and  fourth  rings, 
though  the  incision  may,  if  necessary,  be  carried  downwaa-ds  as  low  as,  or  even 
thi'ough  the  isthmus. 

2.  The  Hcemorrhage  may  occur  either  from  arteries,  from  veins,  or  from  the 
thyroid  gland.  Arterial  htemorrhage  is  leas  frequent  and  troublesome  than  the 
bleeding  from  other  sources.    "When  it  occurs,  it  chiefly  ha^Dpens  from  the 
woimd  of  some  anomalous  branch,  or  from  that  of  the  small  tracheal  vessels. 
Desault  has,  however,  mentioned  a  fatal  case,  in  which  death  arose  from  a 
wound  of  the  carotid.    The  arterial  anastomosis  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
body  may,  if  this  part  be  enlarged,  occasion  some  difficulty  in  the  performance 
of  the  operation  ;  but  the  main  source  of  danger  imquestionably  proceeds  from 
the  vejioiis  bleeding.    Not  only  are  the  plexuses  of  veins  of  large  size,  more 
particularly  where  they  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  but  they  become 
immensely  gorged  by  the  asphyxia  that  necessitates  the  operation.  Hence, 
when  they  are  wounded,  the  bleeding  may  be  so  abundant  as  scarcely  to  be 
controllable,  and  may  very  greatly  retard  tlie  after-steps  of  the  operation. 
Many  Surgeons  of  authority  in  these  matters  advise  that  the  windpipe  should 
not  be  opened  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bleeding  has  ceased  ;  lest  the  blood, 
entering  the  bronchi  and  lungs  through  the  aperture,  asphyxiate  the  patient 
But  m  this  way  much  valuable  time  may  be  consumed,  and  the  patient  may  be 
fatally  exhausted  by  a  tedious  and  prolonged  operation,  and  by  the  loss  of  an 
imnecessarily  large  quantity  of  blood.    The  hajmorrhage  in  this  operation  is 
almost  entirely  venous,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  the  distension 
of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  which  occurs  in  asphyxia  as  the  result  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  consequent  upon  the  obstructed 
circulation  through  the  lungs  ;  and  the  bleeding  will  continue  so  long  as  that 
obstruction  remains  unmoved.  But  as  the  respiratory  process  is  re-established, 
this  obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation  diminishes,  the  cardiac  cavities 
become  imloaded,  the  venous  turgescence  of  the  neck  subsides,  and  the  hcsmor- 
rhage  proportionately  lessens.    This  I  have  repeatedly  found  in  asphyxia  arti- 
ficially mduced  in  animals  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  it  in  the  human  subject,  in 
ca-ses  in  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  open  the  windpipe  at  once,  without 
waiting  to  arrest  hajmorrhage.    Hence,  except  in  those  instances  in  wliich  an 
arterial  twig  or  large  venous  trunk  has  been  wounded,  and  Mdiich  must  of 
course  be  secured,  the  occurrence  of  l^leeding,  though  tolerably  smart,  need  not 
deter  the  Siu'geon  Irom  opening  the  windpipe  ;  as  the  relief  afforded  to  respira- 
tion will  induce  a  corresponding  and  rapid  diminution  in  the  venous  turges- 
cence of  the  neck,  and  in  the  consequent  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound.  ° 

3.  Another  difficulty  in  tracheotomy  sometimes  attends  the  process  of 
Openinff  the  Trachea  after  it  is  exposed.  In  consequence  of  the  convulsive 
breathing  of  the  patient,  the  sterno-mastoids  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  thus 
increasing  considerably  the  depth  of  the  wound  in  the  neck  ;  and,  at  each  short 
and  gasping  respiration,  the  air-tube  is  rajiidly  pumped  or  jerked  to  and  fro 
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approacliing  to  and  receding  from  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  the  scalpel 
cannot  be  thrust  into  it  with  safety.  In  order  to  do  this  with  the  least  mk, 
a  sharp-pointed  hook  should  he  passed  between  two  of  the  rings,  and  the  tube 
being  tlms  fixed,  opened  by  cutting  upwards  (Fig.  531).  Or  tiie  hook,  being 
grooved  along  its  convexity,  as  Edwards  recommends  (Fig.  532),  is  to  be  intro- 
duced under  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  air-tube  pulled  up  and  opened  by 


Fig.  532.— Trachca-liook-Director. 

sliding  the  scalpel  along  the  gi-oove  of  this  hook-director.  I  have  found  it 
advantageous  in  some  cases  to  open  the  trachea  with  a  cutting  hook,  such  as  is 
here  represented  (Fig.  533).  By  means  of  an  instrument  of  tliis  kind,  the 
trachea  is  first  fixed  and  then  divided  without  danger  to  the  patient. 

The  danger  from  hEemorrhage,  and  the  dif&culty  in  opening  the  trachea,  are 


much  greater  in  children  than  in  adults.  Before  the  age  of  puberty,  this  tube  is 
deeply  seated,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  loose  granular  fat,  containing  many 
veins,  and  is  of  small  size,  so  that  a  slight  deviation  of  the  incision  to  one  side 
or  the  other  may  readily  lead  the  Surgeon  astray,  and  into  dangerous  proximity 
with  the  carotid  artery. 

4.  After  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  the  next  point  is  to  Introduce  a  proper 
Tube.  In  doing  this,  special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  push  the  tube  into  a 
sort  of  pouch  which  always  exists  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  Avound,  between 
the  trachea  and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck.  This  error  is  not  only  embarrassing 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  Surgeon,  but  dangerous  to  the  patient  by  the  delay 
it  occasions,  by  the  compression  exercised  on  the  trachea  below  the  opening 
into  it,  and  by  the  suction  of  blood  into  the  aperture  in  the  air-tube.  It  is 
best  avoided  by  expanding  the  tracheal  opening  with  the  dilator  (Fig.  536),  and 


■  534.— Bivalve  Tube,  closed-     Fig.  r,:ir>.-  ]?ivalve  Tube  with       Fig.  630.— TracUea-dilator. 

Cannula  introdiicod. 


passing  the  tube  between  the  blades  of  that  instrument.  In  the  first  instance, 
a  tube  of  a  conical  shape  should  be  employed,  as  it  is  not  only  introduced  more 
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readily  tJian  a  cylindrical  one,  but  fills  up  completely  the  aperture  in  the 
trachea,  so  as  to  prevent  the  draining  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  In  passmg  the 
tuDe  into  the  trachea  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced,  owing  to  the  elasticity 
or  tiie  sides  ol  the  incision  in  the  windpipe,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of 
tiiem  IS  apt  to  be  doubled  in  under  the  end  of  the  instiaunent.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  Fullei-'s  bivalve  tube  introduced  closed  (Fig.  534),  and 
ruen  expanded  by  slipping  a  cannula  into  it  (Fig.  535)  ;  or  one  side  of  the  cut 
m  tne  tnxchea  may  be  held  aside  with  the  forceps  or  a  blunt  hook,  whilst  the 
tube  IS  slipped  under  the  other.  If  the  rings  of  the  trachea  be  very  rigid  and 
unyieiaing,  the  silver  tube  may  most  conveniently  be  introduced  by  expanding 

bpLr'''°''  T  '^T'"'  °^  trachea-forceps  (Fig.  536),  and  then  passing  it 
between  or  imder  their  blades.  =>       ^'  i  o 

Some  Surgeons  prefer,  instead  of  the  scalpel,  to  open  the  trachea  with 

cuttmg  forceps,  or  with  a  trocliar  carrying  a  cannula  in  the  shape  of  a 

trachea-tube,  which  is  then  left  in  the  air-passage  ;   these  instruments, 

tnougii  mgenious  and  in  some  respects  useful,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so 

hook  '  ^''''^     "^a^agement,  especiaUyin  children,  as  the  scalpel  and  trachea- 

r^rvT^T^  '"^  easy,  and  at  times  a  dangerous  operation, 

xne  ciimciuty  ot  the  operation  arises  more  pfiiticularly  in  infants  and  very 
young  chikU-en  from  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  depth  and  smaU  size  of  the 
iracnea,  and  the  quantity  of  granular  areolo-adipose  tissue  lying  over  it.  The 
aanger  of  the  operation  results  from  the  large  size  of  the  venous  plexus  in 
connection  with  the  thyroid  body,  and  the  proximity  of  the  carotids.  In  per- 
'  yoimg  subjects,  chloroform  should  always  beadminis- 

7\Tl.  '^"""^  '"^^^  '^^'^^y'  e^^^  *l^°"gl^  tlie  most  urgent  asphyxia 
r  J^^!?^  '  i  ^^^^=^^^^3^  °f  respiration,  being  in  a  great  measure  spasmodic,  is 
relieved  by  the  anaesthetic.  If  chloroform  be  not  given,  the  struggles  of  the 
T.tv  '^T^^  ^  embarrass  the  operator,  and  add  much  to  the  danger  of  the 
^rr+w  ^^'^"^f  ^^^0^  ^e  very  carefully  placed  on  the  mesial  Hne  ;  and 
alter  the  fascia  ol  the  neck  has  been  opened,  the  knife  should  be  used  as  sparingly 
possible  and  the  tissues  rather  pushed  and  held  aside  with  a  director.  The 
and       7  r  """^'^'f '  "^'"'^     "'"^''^      ^'^  transfixion  with  the  director-hook 

sho  Id  be^t;    1 '  T"^     T^^-  ''^'^'^  i«  opened,  the  tube 

hoSV  tL  t  t''  '''^  °P^^^^^°^  i«  S^'^'^y  f^eUitated  by 

tutTs^f^l?;^^^^^  T^;'P  and  drawing  it  forward  with  the  hook.    When  tlie 
luoe  is  lanly  m,  the  hook  must  be  withdrawn. 

tomrrordinarn  Lakyngotomy.-Ou  comparing  tracheo- 

Stirtt  ^  performed,  with  laryngotomy,  I  think  there  can  be  little 
ticaWe  tf  the  W^^^^^  P^^^^^^^°^'         <^-es  where  it  is  prac- 

Ipi^t'v  In  °P.^^^t^°^ /^^-^'^oimt  of  its  greater  simpKcity,  safety,\and 
rapidity.  In  all  cases  m  which  the  obstruction  to  respiration  is  produced  bv 
mfiammatory  effusion  into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  whethenfpenden^ 
upon  Idiopathic  or  eiysipelatous  laryngitis,  cndema  glottid  s,  or  clu-on  disease 
of  he  larynx,  or  upon  the  irritation  and  inilammatton  excited  brswllloS 
boding  water  or  the  stronger  acids,  tie  swelUng,  for  reasons  that  haTaWv 
been  mentioned,  never  extends  below  the  true  vocal  cords  •  honr^ T  ^ 
into  tlie  crico-tliyroid  membrane  will  always  be  bel  w  'sea  of  Z?T^ 
An  objection,  it  is  true,  has  been  urged  to  karyn^^omy  in  llf 
cloes  not  allow  of  tlie  patient  wearing  a  tube  wiro^mlh  Titi  T'' 
mduced.  This,  liowever,  I  have  not  found  to  b  th  c  e  n  ""^ 
We  had  patients  who  have  wo.  silver  tubes  HZ^I 
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number  of  years,  in  one  case  as  many  as  twelve,  and  in  whom  no  special  irrita- 
tion has  been  occasioned  by  them.  Wlien  the  windpipe  requires  to  be  opened 
for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  in 
preference  to  laryngotomy,  as  the  latter  operation  does  not  admit  of  sufficient 
space  for  its  expulsion  or  extraction.  In  cluldren  the  larynx  is  so  little 
developed,  that  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary. 

In  my  opinion,  laryngotomy  is  the  operation  that  shoiild,  in  cases  such  as 
above  mentioned,  be  preferred  in  the  adult ;  atid  this  opinion  is  based  on  the 
following  reasons. 

1.  As  in  laryngotomy  the  air-tube  is  always  opened  below  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion, there  can  be  no  necessity  to  make  an  aperture  farther  from  the  seat  of 
disease.  In  laryngitis,  whether  that  affection  assume  the  acute  or  the  chronic 
character,  the  obstruction  to  breathing  is  in  a  great  measure  mechanical,  and 
depends  upon  the  infiltration  of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  larynx, 
and  partly  of  the  large  plane  of  this  tissue,  which  lies  behind  the  box  of  the 
larynx,  and  which,  by  expanding,  as  it  were,  into  the  pharynx,  obstructs  deglu- 
tition, and  afterwards,  by  the  extension  of  this  sweUing  and  infiltration  to  the 
lips  of  the  glottis  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  causes  an  impediment  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  bronchi.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prescott 
Hewett,  this  submncous  areolar  tissue  terminates  at  the  true  vocal  cords,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  directly  applied  to  the  subjacent  fibrous  struc- 
tru-es ;  the  swelling  and  consequent  mechanical  impediment  are  hence  confined  to 
tbe  limits  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  any  openiiig  made  below  this  will  clear 
the  lowest  limit  of  the  disease,  which  is  always  accm-ately  and  almost  mathe- 
matically bounded  below  by  the  vocal  cords.  Hence  an  aperture  in  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  is  quite  as  effectual  as  one  in  the  trachea. 

2.  Laryngotomy  is  a  far  safer  operation  than  tracheotomy.  On  this  point  I 
need  scarcely  dweU  ;  a  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  ^riU  be 
sufficient  to  establish  it.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  nearly  subcutaneous, 
and  no  parts  of  importance  can  be  wounded  in  opening  it,  if  we  except  the 
small  inferior  laryngeal  artery  which  crosses  it,  and  which  might  be  cut  across, 
but  from  which  I  have  never  seen  any  trouble  arise.  The  trachea,  on  the  con- 
trary is  not  only  deeply  seated,  but  covered  by  a  large  plexus  of  blood-vessels, 
which  when  rendered  turgid  by  the  asphyxiated  condition  that  exists  when  an 
operation  is  required,  pours  out  a  large  quantity  of  dark  blood,  and  thus 
seriously  embarrasses  and  delays  the  Surgeon  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  the 
patient  depends  on  the  speedy  admission  of  air  to  his  lungs. 

3  Laryngotomy  can  be  much  more  quicldy  performed  than  tracheotomy. 
Tliis  I  look  upon  as  an  inestimable  advantage  in  many  of  the  cases  requn-nig 
operation  ;  a  few  seconds  more  or  less  being  suflicient  to  turn  the  balance 
either  in  favour  of  life  or  of  death.  The  rapidity  mth  which  laryngeal  obstruction 
-partly  mechanical  and  partly  from  spasm-sets  in,  is  sometimes  so  great 
more  particularly  when  an  acute  inflammation  supen'enes  on  chronic  diseiise  of 
the  larynx,  that  life  may  be  extinguished  before  the  Surgeon  has  time  to  open 
the  windpipe,  if  he  endeavour  to  do  so  by  tracheotomy.  In  extreme  cases,  as 
where  the  lungs  have  become  slowly  engorged,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  already 
enfeebled,  and  a  sudden  spasm  occurring  at  the  glottis  will  at  once  place  the 
patient  beyond  recovery.  But  even  though  life  appear-  for  the  moment  extinct, 
•  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  open  the  air-passage  as  speedily  as 
possible,  aid  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  artificial  ^^^^^^^''^l^J^ 
llickeriii  spark  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  experience  a  greater  ^^^'^  ^  "  « 
exercise  of  our  profession,  or  to  witness  a  greater  triumph  of  art,  tlian  in  thus 
snatching  a  patient  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
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Laryngotomy  should,  therefore,  be  practised  on  the  adult  in  impending 
asphyxia  from  tlie  following  causes  : — 1.  Acute  laryngitis  ;  2.  Erysipelatous 
laryngitis — oedema  glottidis  ;  3.  Chronic  ulceration  and  disease  of  the  larynx  ; 
4.  Scald  of  the  pharjoix,  &c.,  from  swallowing  corrosive  liquids  ;  5.  SjDasm  from 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  ;  6.  Diphtheritic  exiidation. 

Tracheotomy  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  preferred  in  children,  and  should  be 
performed  on  them  for  obstruction  to  respiration  from — 1.  Croupy  exudation  ; 
2.  Diphtheritic  effusion ;  3.  Swallowing  boiling  water ;  4.  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
air-passage  of  adult  as  well  as  child  ;  5.  Impaction  of  food,  &c.,  in  the  pharynx. 

Trachea-tubes  should  be  of  such  a  calibre  throughout  as  to  admit  of  respi- 
ration being  carried  on  through  them,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Many  of  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  instrument-makers' 
shops,  though  very  wide  at  the  mouth,  are  far  too  narrow  and  contracted  at  the 
lower  aperture  to  allow  a  free  and  unimpeded  passage  for  the  air  of  respiration, 
being  made  very  conical  in  order  to  admit  of  easy  introduction,  and  to  occlude 
completely  the  opening  in  the  windpipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entry  of  any  blood 
by  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  disadvantage  attending  this  mode  of  construction 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  remedied,  by  having  a  longitudinal  opening  like  the 
large  eye  of  a  catheter  cut  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  immediately  above  the 
inferior  aperture. 

One  great  difficulty  which  the  Surgeon  has  to  meet  in  cases  of  tracheotomy  or 
laryngotomy,  is  to  keep  the  tube  from  being  clogged  and  obstructed  by  mucus. 
It  is  usually  stated  that  the  tube  may  be  kept  clear  by  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  a  feather,  of  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  to  a  stick,  or  a  bit  of  lint  wrapped 
round  a  probe.  In  this  way  it  is  true  that  the  frothy  or  spumous  mucus  that 
collects  in  the  tube  may  be  readily  enough  cleared  away  ;  but  tliis  simple  means 
will  in  very  many  cases  be  found  to  be  quite  ineffectual  in  removing  another 
kind  of  mucus  that  in  certain  conditions  rapidly  accumulates  to  a  considerable 
extent  within  the  tube.  On  examining  a  trachea-tube  that  has  been  worn  for 
but  a  few  hours,  it  will  be  found  that  its  interior  becomes  gi-adually  lined  by  a 
coating  of  dry,  gummy,  and  very  tenacious  mucus,  which  is  so  firmly  adherent 
to  the  metal  as  to  render  it  necessary,  before  the  tube  can  be  properly  cleaned, 
to  detach  this  lining  by  means  of  a  pen-knife  or  pointed  probe  ;  or,  what  is 
better,  by  pouring  boiling  water  through  the  tube.  This  tenacious  mucus,  col- 
lecting in  largest  quantity  at  the  inferior  aperture,  and  at  the  curve  of  the 
trachea-tube,  may  block  up  its  calibre  to  a  very  great  and  dangerous  extent, 
whilst  the  mouth  of  the  tube  appears  to  be  perfectly  pervious  and  free  ;  though 
feathers  and  pieces  of  stick  armed  with  sponge  or  lint  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  these,  passing  over  this  dry  mucus,  are  quite  unable  to  detach 
it  from  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  merely  briaag  away  the  sputa  and  more  frothy 
mucus. 

Obre  devised  a  very  simple  means  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  It  consists 
in  the  trachea-tube  being  made  of  uniform  calibre  throughout,  and  having  an 
interior  tube  accurately  fitted  to  it,  and  projecting  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outer  tube.  It  is  in  the  projection  of  the 
internal  tube  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  external  one  that  the  great  utilitv 
of  this  contrivance  consists.  If  the  two  tubes  be  of  the  same  length,  or  still 
more,  if  the  innermost  tube  be  the  shorter,  a  plug  of  mucus  maybe  left  at  the 
end  of  the  outer  cannula,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  inner  tube.  But  if  this  be 
the  longer  of  tlie  two,  the  end  of  the  outer  tube  will  be  efl'ectually  cleared 
every  time  it  is  withdrawn,  which  may  be  done  as  often  as  any  mucus  collects 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbing  the  patient.  The  two  tubes  are 
fixed  by  means  of  a  button,  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  outer  one  (Figs. 
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537,  538).  The  bivalve  ti-acliea-tube  (Fig.  535)  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  the  inner  tube  being  longer  than  the  outer ;  and  it  possesses  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  readily  removed  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning, 
and^  as  easily  replaced.  When  used  for  laryngotomy,  the  tube  may  con- 
veniently be  curved  on  tlie  flat  (Fig.  539) ;  tlie  longest  diameter  being  lateral 


Jb'ig.  537. — Trachea-tube,  Side  view.       Fig.  53S. — Trachea-tube,  Front  view. 


instead  of  antero-posterior,  thus  being  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  aperture  in 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  consequence  of  the  tube  becoming  detached 
from  the  shield,  it  slips  into  the  trachea,  where  it  acts  as  a  foreign  bodv. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  related  by  Walters  of  Eeigate,  and  by  J.  W.  Ogle 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  The  removal  of  the  tubes  was  effected  by  means  of 
tracheotomy.  For  the  prevention  of  such  an  accident,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  trachea-tube  shovdd  be  formed  in  one  piece,  instead  of  in  two  pieces 
soldered  together. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  application  and  modification  of  tracheotomy  has 


Fig.  540. — Trendelenburg's  Triichea-Tampon. 

].  The  Trachca-tiibo  and  CoUav  slightly  inflated.   2.  The  Inh.iling  Funnel. 
8.  The  Inflating  Bottle  attached  to  the  Collar  on  Trachea-tube. 


been  devised  by  Trendelenburg  and  adopted  by  Laugenbeck,  in  cases  of 
operation  about  the  jaws,  palate,  and  pliarynx,  in  wliich  danger  might  arise 
from  the  inspiration  of  blood  into  the  air-^jassage.    The  entrance  of  blood  into 
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the  air-tube  during  these  operations  is  dangerous  in  two  ways  ;  Loth  directly, 
by  the  risk  of  suffocation  thus  induced ;  and  also  indirectly,  by  the  blood 
finding  its  way  into  the  air-cells,  there  coagulating,  and  thus  disposing  to 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  a  danger  that  is  greatly  increased  by  the  inlialation  of 
the  breath  loaded  with  septic  influences  from  the  suppurating  and  sloughy  sur- 
faces of  tlie  woimd.  With  the  view  of  obviating  these  dangers,  Trendelenburg 
proposes  the  following  operation.  Tlie  patient  having  been  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  tracheotomy  is  performed  in  the  usual  way 
above  the  thyroid  body.  A  trachea-tube  fitted  with  a  hollow  India-rubber  collar 
(Fig.  540,  1)  is  then  introduced,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  anaesthetic  vapour 
carried  on  through  it  by  attaching,  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  tube,  a  funnel 
containing  a  sponge  (Fig.  540,  2).  When  the  Surgeon  is  about  to  commence 
his  operation,  the  collar  is  inflated  by  means  of  the  India-rubber  ball  attached 
(Fig.  540,  3) ;  the  efl^ect  bemg  to  close  the  larjmx  above  the  tube,  and  thus  to 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  blood  finding  its  way  do^vn  the  larynx  into  the  bronchi 
and  air-ceUs.  After  the  operation  is  completed,  the  "  trachea-tampon "  is 
removed,  and  an  ordinary  trachea-tube  is  substituted  and  retained  as  long 
as  it  may  be  thought  necessary. 

TAPPING  THE  CHEST. 

Paracentesis  Thoracis  may  best  Tae  done  with  an  ordinary  trochar  of  moderate 
size ;  and  the  most  convenient  sjDot  for  the  pimcture  is  usxially  the  side  of  the 
chest  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  at  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  serratus 
magnus.  The  skin  having  been  punctured  with  a  scalpel,  the  trochar  should 
be  pushed  over  the  upper  margin  of  the  sixth  rib  into  the  middle  of  the  space, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery,  and  must  then  be  thrust  sliarply  and 
boldly  into  the  pleural  sac,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  perforating  the  thickened 
pleura  or  any  false  membranes  that  may  line  its  interior,  and  which,  if  the 
instrument  be  pushed  slowly  on,  might  be  carried  before  it  and  thus  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fluid.  Air  may  in  this  operation  gain  entrance  into  the 
pleura,  and,  decomposing  the  fluid,  become  a  source  of  constitutional  irritation. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  instrument  figured  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  (Fig.  541)  will  be  found  useful ;  the  trochar  having  been 
introduced,  and  the  stop-cock  shut  as  the  piston-stylet  is  withdrawn,  a  bladder 
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Fig.  041. — Trochar  for  Tapping  tho  Chest. 

is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cannula,  and  when  this  lias  been  filled  the  stop- 
cock is  again  closed,  the  bladder  emptied  and  reapplied  (Fig.  542).  Or  a  long 
vulcanised  India-rubber  tube  may  be  attached  to  the  cannula,  leaving  the  free 
end  in  a  basin  of  water,  into  and  under  which  the  pleuritic  fluid  may  be  drawn 
oft"  without  the  possibility  of  air-  being  sucked  into  the  chest.  In  other  cases 
the  air-tight  exhausting  syringe,  called  tlie  ."  Aspirator,"  will  be  found  useful. 
The  quantity  that  may  be  di'awn  off  is  often  very  considerable.  I  have  removed 
from  40  to  50  ounces  from  the  chest  of  a  cliild  four  years  of  age,  and  from  the 
adult  as  much'as  90  ounces.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannula  the  punctiu'e 
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is  closed  by  a  pad  oflint,  strapiiin^,  and  baiida^je,  and  will,  if  the  fluid  have 
been  serous,  usually  readily  unite.  After  tapping,',  the  lung  will  either 
expand  and  fill  up  the  cavity  previously  occupied  by  the  fluid ;  or,  if 

adhesions  prevent  tliis,  the 
thoracic  parietes  will  gra- 
dually collapse. 

If  the  accumulation  be  an 
empyema,  the  cann.ula  or  an 
elastic  tube  may  be  left  in  the 
chest,  and  the  pus  drawn  off, 
or  removed  as  it  re-accumu- 
lates; or  a  gum  catheter  or 
drainage-tube  may  be  left  in, 
and  the  pus  allowed  to  drain 
off  as  fast  as  secreted.  Should 
air  have  got  admission  into 
the  pleural  sac,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  opening 
free,  so  as  to  secure  a  ready  exit  for  the  fluid,  lest  pntrefactive  changes  ensue 
in  it.  In  hyclrothorax,  however,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air ;  and  here  every  precaution  to  this  end  should  be  taken. 

Drainage-Tuhes—GoodMlow  and  De  Morgan  have  advantageously  adopted 
the  nse  of  Chassaignac's  drainage-tubes  in  the  treatment  of  empyema,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  pus,  its  fetid  decomposition,  and  conse- 
quent irritative  fever,  and  of  allowing  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  previously 
conipresssed  lung,  or  collapse  of  the  chest- wall. 

The  mode  of  introducing  the  drainage-tnbes  into  the  pleural  sac,  adopted 
by  De  Morgan,  is  the  following.  A  punctu^re  with  a  trocliar  having  been 
made  in  the  nsual  situation  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  long  iron 
probe,  slightly  bent,  is  passed  through  this  opening,  and  pushed  downwards 
and  backwards.  It  is  then  made  to  press  against  the  thoracic  wall  at  its 
lower  and  posterior  part ;  and,  being  felt  through  the  intercostal  space,  it  is 
cnt  down  upon,  and  its  end  exposed.  A  sillc  thi-ead  carrying  the  drainage- 
tube  is  now  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  probe ;  and  as  this  is  drawn  out 
at  the  lower  opening,  the  thread  and  tube  necessarily  follow.  The  ends  of 
the  tnbe  projecting  from  the  opposite  openings  are  then  tied  together,  leaving 
the  body  of  the  tube  in  the  pleural  sac.  The  pus  drops  out  as  it  forms  ; 
and  thns  the  chest  is  kept  empty  by  di-ainage  through  the  tube  and  the  lower 
counter-opening. 

In  hydrops  iKricardii,  attended  with  imininent  danger  of  immediate  death, 
it  may  be  necessaiy  to  tap  the  pericardium.  Tliis  may  most  safely  be  dom; 
by  making  an  incision  about  half  an  inch  in  length  through  the  skin  and 
areolar  tissue  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  then 
slowly  and  carefully  introducing  a  fine  trochar  at  that  jioint  where  percussion 
and  auscultation  have  indicated  the  greatest  amount  of  fluid.  The  trochar 
should  be  passed  obliquely  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  have  entered  the 
pericardimn,  the  stylet  should  be  sheathed  and  the  cannula  pushed  forwards 
until  the  serum  escapes. 


Fig.  542.  —Paracentesis  Tlioracis. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Diseases  of  the  Breast,  when  they  occur  in  the  female,  are  of  much  interest 
to  the  Surgeon  ;  not  only  on  account  of  their  great  variety,  Lut  from  the 
difficulties  attending  their  diagnosis,  and  from  the  importance  of  determining 
the  question  of  operative  interference  in  connection  with  them. 

Diseases  of  the  breast  seldom  occur  hefore  puberty,  being  most  frequently 
met  with  either  during  lactation,  when  the  functions  of  the  gland  are  in  a 
high  degree  of  development ;  or  towards  the  termination  of  menstrual  life, 
when  the  actions  of  the  organ  are  necessarily  influenced  by  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  uterine  system.  Before  puberty,  the  breast  occa- 
sionally but  rarely  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  abscess ;  in  all 
probability  accidentally,  these  changes  taking  place  in  it  in  the  same  way 
that  they  might  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  More  serious  disease  has, 
however,  been  met  with  in  the  mammary  gland,  even  at  this  very  early  age ; 
thus,  Lyford  has  recorded  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast  in  a  girl  of  eight. 
As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches,  tlie  breasts  often  swell,  become  hard, 
knotty,  and  somewhat  painful,  indicative  of  some  commencing  change  in  the 
generative  system.  In  other  cases  again,  a  precocious  hypertrophy  may  take 
place,  frequently  attended  with  severe  neuralgia  in  the  part.  When  puberty 
occurs,  the  breasts  naturally  enlarge,  and  often  become  tender;  and  occa- 
sionally one  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  increasing  greatly  in 
bulk  beyond  the  other.  These  various  changes,  though  exciting  alarm  in 
females,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  serious  importance^  and  seldom  require 
more  than  the  simplest  surgical  treatment. 


ANOMALIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 
The  mammary  gland  is  subject  to  certain  anomalies  as  to  development. 
Thus,  in  some  instances  it  has  been  found  to  be  altogether  wanting.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  and  Froriep  both  relate  instances  in  which  the  structure  was  not 
developed,  and  in  which  the  ovaries  were  also  deficient.  A  more  remarkable 
anomaly  consists  in  the  development  of  a  number  of  Supernumerary  Breasts. 
Birkett  has  coUected  fouiteen  reported  cases,  in  which  there  were  more  than 
two  breasts ;  more  frequently  there  is  but  one  supernumerary  gland,  some- 
times two  ;  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  three  have  been  met  with 
constituting  quintuple  mamma}.  Supermmerary  Nipples  have  likewise  been 
found  to  occur  ;  two  to  each  breast  have  been  met  with,  each  commuuicatino- 
with  the  gland,  and  passing  milk.  Most  frecjuently  the  supernumerary  breast 
is  situated  somewhere  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  normal  gland,  as  on  tlie 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  ;  and  wliere  four  are  developed,  tliey  liave  been 
found  placed  in  two  parallel  rows,  one  above  tlie  other.  Occasionally  they 
have  been  met  with  in  very  strange  situations;  thus  they  have  been  seen  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  groin,  and  on  the  back  ;  and  children  have 
even  been  known  to  have  been  suckled  by  these  abnormal  breasts. 
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NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Breast  occasionally  occurs  to  so  severe  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  positive  disease,  either  in  girls  or  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  when  it  not  unfrequently  complicates  other  more  serious  affections  of  this 
organ.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  young,  delicate,  unmarried  females  of 
the  hysterical  temperament,  though  it  is  often  met  vnth.  in  strong  ruddy- 
looking  women,  who  are  perhaps  subject  to  neuralgic  pains  in  the  back,  and  in 
other  situations.  Most  commonly  the  catameuia  will  he  found  to  be  irregular  ; 
and  uterine  congestion,  iniiammation,  or  ulceration,  will  be  discovered  on 
examination  ;  indeed,  I  have  scarcely  ever  failed  to  detect  one  or  other  of  these 
conditions  in  the  uterus  in  cases  of  irritable  breast. 

Symptoms.— In  neuralgia  of  the  breast  the  mammary  gland  may  be  of  its 
normal  size  and  consistence ;  but  in  some  instances  the  whole  of  it  is  more  or 
less  indurated  and  hypertrophied.  There  are  always  much  general  pain  and 
aching,  deeply  in  its  substance,  with  cutaneous  tenderness  of  its  surface,  and 
lancinating  or  radiating  sensations  that  extend  into  the  axilla  and  down  the 
arm.  These  painful  sensations  are  commonly  increased  before  the  menstrual 
period,  and  not  unfrequently  alternate  in  opposite  breasts. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  from  the  more  serious  mammary 
disease  may  usually  be  affected  by  attending  to  the  superficial  and  radiating 
character  of  the  pain,  to  the  temperament  of  the  woman  in  whom  it  occurs,  to 
its  shifting  seat;  and  to  the  absence  of  any  positive  signs  of  disease  in  the  breast. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  especially  in  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  uterine  organs ;  unless  this  be  done  in  a  proper  way,  the  disease  will 
prove  to  be  excessively  rebellious  and  troublesome  to  manage.    By  using  the 

speculum,  however,  when  necessary,  and 
removing  by  proper  remedies  any  uterine 
ii'ritation  that  may  be  found,  this  affection 
will  be  subdued  with  far  greater  readiness 
than  by  any  other  plan  of  treatment.  At 
the  same  time,  antihysterical  constitu- 
tional remedies  may  be  employed;  the 
preparations  of  iron  administered,  when 
necessary ;  and  the  local  pain  relieved  by 
the  application  of  belladonna  and  opiate 
plasters,  or  by  inunctions  ynth.  atropine 
ointment. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

Simple  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breast 
is  not  imfrequently  associated  ^vith  very 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  organ.  An  increase 
of  size,  such  as  naturally  takes  place  during 
pregnancy,  between  the  fourth  and  ninth 
months,  will  occasionally  comnienoe  at 
puberty,  and  go  on  until  the  organ  attains 
an  enormous  bulk,  as  in  Fig.  54.3,  which  represents  the  breast  of  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
who  was  under  my  care  for  this  condition.  In  some  cases  the  breast  lias  been 
found  after  death  to  weigh  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  ;  and  after  removal,  a 
breast  of  this  kind,  taken  from  a  young  woman  under  thirty,  has  weighed  no 
less  than  twelve  pounds,  being  entirely  composed  of  its  normal  tissues,  greatl}^ 


Fig.  {i-13.— Simplo  Ilypei-trnpliy  of  Breast 
in  u  Girl  flfteou  years  old. 
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b3'pertropliied.  In  these  cases  of  hypertrophy  both  breasts  are  usually  affected, 
though  one  is  commonly  more  so  than  the  other.  When  iirst  this  morbid  con- 
dition commences,  the  breast  preserves  its  usual  shape,  though  it  is  increased 
in  bulk  ;  but  as  it  enlarges  it  gradually  projects  forwards,  drawing  down  the 
skin  of  the  shoulders,  of  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  even  of  the  back,  and 
hanging  downwards,  until,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Berard,  it  has  been 
knoAvn  to  reach  to  the  knees. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  very  tmsatisfactory.  The 
general  health  must  be  attended  to,  and  an  endeavour  may  be  made  to  excite 
lactation,  and  thus  to  imload  the  vessels  of  the  breast  by  the  employment  of 
galactagogue  remedies.  I  do  not  think  that  amputation  of  the  organ  should 
be  performed  in  these  cases,  unless  the  growth  attain  so  great  a  size  as  to  render 
life  a  burden.    Then  the  mass  may  be  extirpated  with  little  trouble  or  danger. 

Lobular  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breast  has  been  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
as  occurring  chiefly  in  unmarried  women  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age.  It  appears  on  manipulation  to  be  composed  of  several  solid  but  movable 
masses,  which  after  a  time  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  until  the  breast  at  last 
atrophies,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  absorbed.  It  would  appear  to  be  rather  a 
species  of  the  chronic  mammary  tumour  than  a  pure  hypertrophy. 


ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  LACTEAL  SECKETION, 

The  lacteal  secretion  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  abnormal  conditions  in 
the  breast.  Thus  the  milk  may  appear  at  unusual  times,  a  twelvemonth,  lor 
instance,  after  weaning ;  it  has  occasionally  been  known  to  be  secreted  in 
children,  and  in  some  remarkable  instances  in  men.  In  other  instances  a^ain 
after  parturition,  there  is  a  total  Absence  of  Milk,  eitlier  owing  to  want  of 
development  in  the  gland,  or  to  debUity  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The 
opposite  condition  will  occasionally  occur,  and  an  Excessive  Flow  of  Milk  may 
continue  in  hysterical  females  after  the  cMld  has  been  weaned.  In  such  cases 
as  these,  the  galactorrhcea  may  be  checked  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  to  the  breast,  aided  by  the  employment  of  tonics,  the  administration 
of  acids,  &c. 

Lacteal  Tumour.  — It  may  happen  during  lactation  that  one  of  the 
lactiferous  ducts  becomes  obstructed,  either  by  its  being  obKterated  by  in- 
flammation or  occluded  by  the  deposit  in  it  of  a  small  concretion— a  lacteal 
calculus.  In  either  case  the  waUs  of  the  duct  may  be  expanded,  so  that  at 
last  It  constitutes  a  moderate-sized  cyst,  fluctuating  on  pressure,  and  evidently 
containing  fluid.  In  some  cases,  the  lacteal  tumour  has  been  known  to  attain 
an  enormous  size.  Walpy  has  related  a  case  in  which  he  drew  oft'  ten  pounds 
of  nulk  by  tapping  a  coUection  of  this  kiiid.  These  tumours  may  exist  for  a 
considerable  time.  Dupuytren  records  an  instance  in  which  one  had  existed 
for  ten  months,  and  Cooper  one  of  a  year's  duration.  In  these  chronic  cases 
the  milk  usually  undergoes  changes,  becoming  creamy,  thick,  and  oily  ;  and 
in  some  instances  it  would  appear  to  leave  a  solid  residue  by  the  absorption  of 
its  watery  parts.  In  other  instances  the  milk  appears  as  if  diflused  throuo'h 
the  substance  of  the  gland  and  its  ducts,  constituting  a  spongy  semi-fluctuating 
tumour.  Velpeau  has  pointed  out  that  these  lacteal  deposits  undergo  a  series 
of  changes,  somewhat  similar  to  those  that  take  place  in  blood  that\as  been 
extravasated  ;  l)ecoming  absorbed  in  whole  or  part  in  some  instances,  in  others 
remaining  fluid,  and  in  others  becoming  encysted.     "  ' 

Treatment.— In  these  cases,  the  readiest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  tumour 
i«,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises,  to  make  an  oblique  puncture  from  the  nipple 
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towards  it,  hy  means  of  a  trochar  and  cannnla,  so  tliat  a  fistulous  track  may  l)e 
lelt,  along  wliicli  tlie  milk  is  discharged,  and  thus  got  lid  of;  the  child  being 
at  the  same  time  weaned,  so  that  the  secretion  may  cease. 

In  some  cases  after  weaning,  the  milk  may  be  diffused  into  the  substance  of 
the  gland  or  collected  into  masses  of  curd,  forming  hard  nodules,  which  give 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  may  eventually  go  on  to  some  of  the  forms  of 
mflammation  that  will  immediately  be  described  ;  these  swellings  are  usually 
best  removed  by  frictions  with  somewhat  stimulating  embrocations,  such  as 
camphorated  oil,  &c.,  by  which  theii'  absorption  is  promoted. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Inflammation  of  the  Breast  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
usually  associated  with  that  change  in.  the  function  of  tbe  gland  which  occurs 
during  lactation.  It  is  commonly  met  with  during  the  first  month,  or  two 
after  the  birth  of  the  cliild,  and  seldom  occim  during  weaning,  but  may,  as 
Niinn  has  shown,  be  the  consequence  of  unduly  prolonged  suckling,  and  thus 
ajjpear  at  a  late  period — the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.  It  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  weakly  phlegmatic  women.  The  inflammation  may  affect  any 
one  of  the  -constituents  of  wliicli  the  breast  is  comj^osed,  and  may  be  limited 
to  this ;  thus  it  may  take  place  in  the  nipple ;  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  lying  between  the  skin,  and  the  gland  ;  in.  th&  gland  itself ;  or  in  that 
extensive  plane  of  areolar  membrane  upon  which  the  gland  rests,  and  which 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  pectoral  muscle.  But,  although  the  inflam- 
mation commonly  affects  these  different  parts,  in  many  cases  the  whole  of  the 
breast  appears  to  be  affected,  and  no  distinct  implication  of  any  special  tissue 
can  be  made  out. 

Inflammation  op  the  Nipple  and  Areola  usually  occurs  at  an  early  period 
of  lactation  in  delicate  women,  and  especially  with  the  first  child.  It  com- 
mences with  the  folUcles  of  the  part,  being  accompanied  by  sui^erficial  ulcera- 
tion, abrasion,  fissure,  and  cracks,  with  oozing  of  a  small  quantity  of  thin, 
sero-puriform  fluid,  great  pain  during  suckling — so  great,  indeed,  as  to  prevent 
the  proper  continuance  of  this  act ;  and  it  is  usually  attended  by  a  good  deal  of 
constitiitional  irritation.  In  some  instances,  the  fissiu'ed  state  of  the  nipjile 
would  appear  to  precede  the  setting  in  of  inflammation  ;  in  other  cases,  tlie  in- 
flammation is  the  primary  condition.  When  the  areola  and  nipple  are  inflamed, 
these  parts  become  conical,  red,  and  swollen,  -wath  much  j)aui,  0A\ing  to  the 
density  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  this  situation. 

Treatment. — When  tliis  disease,  commonly  called  craclced  niijple,  has  set  in, 
most  relief  is  afforded  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fissures,  and  over  the  inflamed  surface.  This  api^lication,  though  pamful 
at  the  time,  gives  the  patient  afterwards  more  comi^lete  ease  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  some  instances  the  application  of  the  citrine 
ointment,  and  in  other  and  slighter  cases  that  of  collodion,  is  useful.  When 
inflammation  exists,  with  superficial  abrasion,  but  without  any  distinct  crack, 
the  employment  of  astringent  applications,  such  as  the  tinctures  of  myrrh  and 
of  catechu,  borax  and  honey,  or  spirit  and  water,  may  be  useful.  In  tlieso 
cases  also  a  leaden  nipple-shield  may  be  employed  witli  advantage,  and  tlie 
state  of  the  infant's  secretions  should  be  carefidly  attended  to  ;  the  occurrence 
of  apthous  ulcers  in  the  mouth  bemg  followed  with  especial  frequency  b}'  tlie 
disease  in  question. 

Abscess  of  the  Areola  not  un frequently  occurs  in  suckling  women,  with  the 
ordinary  signs  of  local  inllaiumation,  terminating  in  circumscribal  suppuration. 
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The  Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  warm  poultices  made  with  lead 
lotion,  and  lancing  the  pai-t  early.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
cut  he  made  from  the  centre  of  the  nipple  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
ai-eola,  so  as  not  to  divide  the  lacteal  ducts. 

Infeammation  of  o^pE  Breast,  which,  as  it  generally  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, is  usually  called  Milk  Abscess,  may  occur  in  three  situations  ;  1,  in  the 
Subcutaneous  Areolar  Tissue,  Supramavimanj  Abscess;  2,  in  the  bed  of  Areolar 
Tissue  in  which  the  Mammary  Gland  is  lodged,  Submammary  Abscess  ;  and  3. 
in  the  Gland  itself.  Mammary  Abscess. 

1.  Inllammation,  followed  by  Abscess  of  the  Subcutaneous  Areolar  Tissue  of  the 
Breast,  tliough  commonly  occurring  diuing  lactation,  is  more  frequently  met 
with  than  any  other  form  of  inflammation  in  this  region  at  other  periods  of 
life,  more  particularly  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Its  symptoms  are  those  of 
simple  phlegmonous  inflammation,  diflering  in  no  way  from  abscess  of  this  kind 
in  other  situations,  except  that  it  is  always  distinctly  circumscribed. 

2.  Inflammation  in  the  Areolar  Plane  between  the  Mcimma  and  the  Pectoral 
Muscle  difluses  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  areolar  layer,  and  almost  invariably 
runs  into  abscess  with  considerable  rapidity,  giving  rise  to  great  pain  in  this 
situation  of  a  deep,  heavy,  and  throbbing  character,  much  increased  by  moving 
the  ai-m  and  shoulder,  and  attended  by  swelling,  oedema,  and  a  sUght  red  blush 
upon  the  skin.  The  breast  becomes  j)rominent,  is  conical  and  projecting,  the 
whole  organ  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  pressure  from  behind  ;  it  is  not 
readily  movable  on  the. pectoral  muscles,  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  become 
engorged,  and  at  last  abscess  forms.  It  is  not  always  easy  in  these  cases  to 
determine  whether  suppui-ation  has  taken  place  or  not,  the  depth  at  which 
matter  forms  rendering  it  impossible  in  the  early  stages  to  detect  fluctu.ation 
iintil  it  approaches  the  surface  ;  its  presence  may,  however,  be  suspected  on  the 
occurrence  of  deep-seated  throbbing  pain,  oedema,  and  some  superficial  redness. 
The  abscess  at  last  points  at  some  part  of  the  margin  of -the  gland,  iisuaUy  at 
its  lower  and  outer  side,  where  the  matter  seems  to  gravitate  ;  after  a  time, 
however,  it  will  commonly  appear  at  other  points  of  the  circiunference  of  the 
gland,  beyond  which  it  always  extends,  though  it  seldom,  if  ever,  per- 
forates the  structure.  I  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  seen  a  series  of  four 
or -five  apertures,  forming  a  large  cii-cle  round  the  margin  of  the  gland.  It 
very  commonly  happens  that  the  apertures  through  which  the  pus  discharges 
itself  in  these  situations,  degenerate  into  fistulous  canals,  by  no  means  easily 
closed. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  Mammary  Gland  itself  is  not  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  either  of  the  other  forms  of  abscess.  When  the  whole  of  the  organ  is 
affected,  it  gives  rise  to  great  swelling  of  the  breast,  with  severe  aching  and 
lancinating  pain,  and  much  constitutional  disturbance,  usually  of  an  irritative 
type.  Not  unfrequently  one  lobule  only  of  the  gland  becomes  inflamed  ;  and 
then  the  local  signs  are  proportionately  limited,  and  occasionally  cease.  As 
Velpeau  has  pointed  out,  one  lobule  after  another  may  become  inflamed,  so 
that  a  succession  of  abscesses  forms  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  gland.  As  the  in- 
flammation advances  to  suppuration,  the  skin  is  reddened,  assumes  a  dusky  hue, 
becomes  glazed,  has  a  peculiar  gi'easy  appearance,  and  pits  on  pressure.  When 
matter  has  formed,  the  tension  of  the  superficial  parts,  with  oedema  and  perhaps 
deep-seated  fluctuation,  determine  its  presence. 

Treatment.  — In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  breast 
occurring  during  lactation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  not  a  sthenic 
intliiminatoiy  condition  to  deal  with,  but  tliat  the  disease  almost  invariably 
happens  in  pale  delicate  women,  commonly  of  a  strumous  habit,  and  -weakened 
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by  recent  pai-turition  ;  indeed,  the  affection  appears  to  be  an  inflammation  of 
an  irritative  and  congestive  rather  than  of  a  sthenic  character.    It  is  therefore 
oovioua  that  anti-inflammatory  means  of  an  active  nature  are  not  admissible  • 
and  the  best  plan  of  treatment  appeai-s  to  consist  in  keeping  up  the  .strength  of 
ine  patient  by  proper  constitutional  support,  at  the  same  time  that  the  local 
inflammation  is  checked  by  topical  anti-iniiammatory  measures.   The  first  thin" 
to  be  done  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  ;  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished which  IS,  however,  rarely  the  case,  much  Avill  be  gained.    In  order  to 
ettect  this,  the  breast  should  be  supported  in  a  sHng,  so  as  to  lessen  congestion 
m  It  ;  and  the  arm  at  the  same  time  should  be  fixed  to  the  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  traction  of  the  pectorals  and  movement  of  the  submammary  areolar 
tissue.    If  the  patient's  strength  be  good,  leeches  may  be  appHed ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  they  will  not  be  required,  but  warm  evaporating 
lead  lotions  or  the  assiduous  application  of  camomile  or  poppy  fomentations 
may  be  substituted  in  their  stead  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  milk  should  be  drawn 
ofl"  by  means  of  a  breast-pump  or  sucker,  the  chUd  being  put  to  the  unaffected 
breast  or  weaned,  and  an  occasional  saline  purgative  administered.  When  sup- 
puration is  impending,  the  application  of  fomentations  may  be  continued,  the 
patient  being  aUowed  a  more  liberal  supply  of  nourishment,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  malt  liquor  ;  and,  so  soon  as  matter  can  be  felt,  it  should  be  cut 
down  upon  and  let  out  by  an  aperture  in  the  most  dependent  position.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  matter  should  be  let  out  early,  and  by  an  opening 
into  the  lowest  part  of  the  abscess  ;  if  it  be  not,  it  burrows  deeply,  difliising 
itself  through  the  areolar  tissue  under,  beyond,  and  aroimd  the  gland,  and 
opening  at  several  points,  leaves  long  fistulous  tracks  perforating  the  breast  in 
various  directions.    When  suppuration  is  going  on,  the  patient's  strength  must 
be  supported  with  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  bark,  and  quinine.    Porter  must 
be  liberally  allowed,  and  plenty  of  nourishment  given.    The  sinuses  that  are 
left  may  usually  be  induced  to  close  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general 
health  :  should  they  not  do  so,  however,  the  employment  of  pressure  and 
the  use  of  stimulating  injections  may,  in  time,  accomplish  this.    In  the  event 
of  their  proving  rebellious,  it  has  been  proposed  to  sHt  them  up  ;  but  this  is 
an  unnecessarily  severe  practice,  and  may,  I  believe,  in  all  cases  be  dispensed 
with. 

Chronic  Abscess  op  the  Breast  may  assume  two  forms :  the  Diffused,  and 
the  Circumscribed  or  Encysted. 

Chronic  Diffused  Abscess  of  the  breast  may  occur  at  all  ages,  in  the  single  or  ■ 
in  the  maiTied.  It  usually  appears  in  the  submammary  areolar  tissue,  often 
without  any  external  exciting  cause,  but  as  a  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
in  strumous  or  cachectic  females,  and  is  possibly  connected  wilfi  uterine 
dera,ngement.  It  may  acquire  a  very  large  size,  and,  pushiug  the  mammary 
gland  before  it,  gives  the  breast  a  conical  pointed  shape.  Fluctuation  soon 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  ordinary  local  signs  of  chronic  cold  or  congestive 
abscess  disclose  themselves. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  diffused  abscess  of  the  breast  consists  in  making 
a  free  outlet  for  the  pus  in  a  dependent  situation,  and  tlien  introducing  a 
drainage-tube  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  health  is  improved  with  iron 
or  cod-liver  oil  on  ordinary  medical  pi-incijiles. 

Chronic  Encysted  Abscess  of  the  breast  is  a  disease  of  great  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  closely  stimulates  various  tumours  in  this  situation  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  is  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  diagnosis  is  effected  in 
some  cases,  and  the  breast  has  in  numerous  instances  been  amputated  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  the  seat  of  tumour,  when  it  was  mei-ely  affected  Avith 
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this  variety  of  abscess.  It  usually  commences  as  the  result  of  pregnancy, 
■whether  complete  parturition  or  miscarriage  take  place  ;  sometimes  as  a 
consequence  of  lacteal  inflammation,  hut  usually  without  any  injury  or  other 
direct  local  cause.  An  indurated  indolent  swelling  forms,  and  this  may 
gradually  soften  in  the  centre ;  but  fluctuation  may  for  a  long  time  be  very 
indistinct,  and  even  absent,  being  obscured  by  the  thiclv  wall  of  plastic  matter 
that  is  thrown  out  around  the  collection  of  pus.  It  is  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  this  dense  mass  of  limiting  fibi-ine,  that  the  encysted  abscess  is  commonly 
developed  as  a  hard  and  apparently  solid  lump.  It  is  in  general  not  verj- 
distinctly  circumscribed,  and  of  but  moderate  magnitude  ;  after  a  time  it 
remains  stationary,  or  but  slowly  increases  with  but  little  pain  during  a  space 
of  many  months ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  retraction  of  the 
nipple. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  abscess  is  of  great  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  excised  for  tumour  of  the  breast.  I  am 
acquainted  -with  many  instances  in  which  this  mistake  has  been  committed- 
Such  an  error  may,  however,  commonly  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  follo-iY- 
ing  points  ;  1,  that  it  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  impregnation,  parturi- 
tion, or  miscarriage  ;  2,  that  there  is  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  covering  it ;  3,  that,  although  it  is  of  slow  formation  and  without 
pain,  it  is  not  distinctly  circumscribed,  but  gradually  fuses  in  an  in-egular 
manner  into  the  neighboiirtng  tissues ;  4,  that  it  is  not  freely  movable,  but 
rather  incorporated  Avith  adjacent  parts ;  and  5,  that  elasticity,  or  even  deep 
fluctuation,  may  be  commonly  felt  at  one  part  of  it.  Should  there  be  much 
doubt  in  the  case,  the  introduction  of  an  exploring  trochar,  by  giving  issue  to 
the  jjus,  will  always  determine  its  true  natiu-e  ;  indeed,  this  simple  means  of 
diagnosis  should  never  be  neglected  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  possibility  of  the  apparent  timiour  of  the  breast  being  in  reality 
an  abscess. 

Treatment. — In  encysted  abscess,  as  well  as  in  the  diffused  form,  the  drainage- 
tube  is  most  useful ;  but,  should  the  mass  of  plastic  matter  be  very  large  and 
ilense,  a  seton  may  advantageously  be  passed  across  it  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  tumour  may  be  softened  down  and  caused  to  disappear  by  the 
inflammation  thus  excited  in  it. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast,  but  more  particularly  in  the  sub- 
mammary, the  arm  should  be  kept  ia  a  sling  or  bandaged  to  the  side. 


TUMOURS  OF  THE  BEEAST. 

The  study  of  the  various  tiimours  of  the  breast,  more  especially  in  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  view,  is  of  tlie  first  importance  to  the  practical  Sm-geon  ;  for, 
though  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  easy,  if  not  to  recognise  the 
minuter  shades  of  pathological  diflerence  between  morbid  growths  so  super- 
ficially situated  as  those  of  the  mammary  gland,  at  all  events  to  diagnose  the 
malignant  from  the  non-mahgnant  afl'ections  of  this  organ,  yet  in  practice 
nothing  is  more  difficult  in  many  cases  :  and  it  not  only  requires  great  experi- 
ence, but  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  special  coiu-se  and  symptoms 
of  each  particular  disease,  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its  nature. 
Even  with  all  the  light  which  experience  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
cliaracters  of  the  tumour  may  throw  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Surgeon  to  avoid  occasional  errors  in  diagnosis. 

Mammary  tumours  may  be  either  simple  or  malignant.  The  recognition 
of  the  different  varieties  of  simple  tumour  that  affect  the  breast-gland,  is  priii- 
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cipally  clue  to  Sir  A.  Cooper  ;  and  this  department  of  surgical  pathology  has  of 
lute  years  been  much  extended  by  the  researches  of  Velpeau  and  Birkett. 


NON-MALIGNANT  TUMOURS. 

The  non-malignant  tumours  of  the  breast  comprise  the  Chronic  Mammary 
Tumour,  the  different  varieties  of  Cystic  Growth,  the  Painful  Tubercle,  Hydatid 
Cysts,  and  various  forms  of  Fibrous,  Cartilaginous,  and  Osseous  Growths. 

Chronic  Mammary  or  Adenoid  Tumour,  or  Adenocele,  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  variety  of  these  benign  structures.  It  usually  occiu-s  as  the  result 
of  blows,  squeezes,  or  lacteal  irritation,  and  is  almost  invariably  met  with  in 
young  women  under  thirty  years  of  age— seldom  commencing  at  a  later  period 
'than  forty ;  usually  in  women  otherwise  healthy ;  and  most  frequently  in  those 
of  a  sanguineo- nervous  temperament.  It  is  (5ften  associated  %vith  the  hysterical 
temperament,  and  connected  with,  if  not  dependent  on,  uterine  irritation  and 
sexual  excitement  of  an  irregular  kind.  This  tumour  is  generally  of  small  size 
\Yhen  first  jserceived,  and  may  remain  stationary  for  many  years  ;  or  it  may 
slowly  increase,  and  at  last  attain  a  considerable  bulk.  In  other  cases  it  may 
very  rapidly  grow  to  a  great  size.  In  a  case  on  which  I  operated  some  years 
ago,  the  tumour  had  continued  for  eighteen  years  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
but  in  the  course  of  six  months  it  increased  to  an  enormous  magnitude,  and  on 
removal  weighed  nearly  five  pounds. 

This  tumoiu  usually  commences  as  a  small,  movable,  finely  nodulated 
growth,  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  one  side  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  it  is  hard 
and  incompressible,  often  appears  isolated,  and  is  not  generally  paioful ;  it  in- 
creases slowly,  without  discolouring  the  skin  or  becoming  attached  to  it,  and  is 
frequently  many  years  in  attaining  a  moderate  size.  It  is  often  floating,  as  it 
were,  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  into  which  it  can  be  pushed  back.  This 
tumour  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  cancerous  groA\i;h,  and  the  diagnosis  is 
often  as  difficult  as  it  is  important  ;  though  in  many  cases  the  othermse  good 
health  of  the  jiatient,  the  mobility  of  the  mass,  the  absence  of  aU  implication 
of  the  skin  or  glands,  the  want  of  hardness,  and  its  circumscribed  character, 
will  usually  indicate  its  true  nature. 

On  examination  after  removal,  it  appears  irregularly  lobulated,  is  encapsuled, 
and  its  cut  surface  is  found  to  present  a  bluish  or  greyish-white  colour, 

which,  after  exposure 
to  the  air,  '  assumes 
a  rosy  tint ;  and,  on 
pressure,  drops  of  a 
thick  creamy  fluid  are 
often  seen  to  exude. 
Under  the  microscope 
it  has  been  fovuid  by 
Birkett  to  consist  of 
imperfectly  developed 
hj^iertrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue ;  the 
terminal  cells  of  wliich 
are  filled  with  epithe- 
lial scales  (Fig.  544). 
Adenocele,  though 
nsually  very  chronic  in  its  progress,  may  at  times  assume  extreme  rapidity 
of  growth,  so  as  almost  to  simulate  malignant  disease.    This  usually  hajipens 


Fig.  .'544.  —  Adenoid  Tumnur  f  the  Breast :  a,  Porl;ion  of 
Normal  Gland-8tnieturo  ;  l>,  Adenoid  New  Formation  ;  e,  Con- 
neetivo  and  Fatty  TiHSiio.    MagniScd  250  diauictois. 
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ill  those  cases  in  which  an  adenocele  has  remained  in  a  quiescent  state 
from  an  early  period  up  to  about  the  middle  of  life,  or  in  which  it  developes 
for  the  fii-st  time  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40  years.    In  these  instances 
it  wiE  grow  with  extreme  rapidity,  attaining  in  a  few  months  a  size  equal 
to  that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  or  even  larger,  and  simulating  in  this  respect  the 
progi-ess  of  an  encephaloid  tumour.    Such  rapidly  gi-owing  adenoceles  are 
painless,  and,  however  large,  continue  perfectly  movable,  free  from  deep  adhe- 
sion, or  from  glandular  implication  j  the  skin  covering .  them  is  healthy, 
thinned,  and  imadherent,  the  nipple  projecting  usually  very  prominently. 
The  tumour  itself  wiU  be  felt  to  be  nodulated,  semi-elastic,  not  stony,  and 
always  rounded  in  outline.   After  removal  its  section  is  lobulated  and  glisten- 
ing, something  resembling  a  mass  ,  of  rice  or  sago  jeUy,  often  having  cysts 
interspersed  through  its  substance,  containing  fluid  or  semi-solid  glandular 
tissue. 

Treatment— consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  in  the 
employment  of  local  absorbent  remedies.    Under  this  treatment,  adenoceles 
have  occasionaUy  disappeared  ;  in  some  instances  they  have  been  known  to 
become  spontaneously  absorbed  after  marriage  or  dmiug  pregnancy.    If  obsti- 
nate, their  dispersion  may  be  facilitated  by  the  occasional  application  of  two  or 
three  leeches,  followed  by  inunction  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment ;  and  by  the 
mtemal  administration  of  Plummer's  pill,  and  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes. 
In  addition  to  these  means,  the  employment  of  compression  will  be  found 
especiaUy  serviceable  ;  this  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of  Amott's  slack 
air-cushion,  or  by  Tanchou's  plan,  which  consists  of  a  pad  to  which  a  spiral 
sprmg  IS  attached,  and  which,  being  compressed  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
bandages  across  the  chest,  wiU  keep  up  steady  and  continued  pressure  upon  the 
tumour.    I  have  employed  this  kind  of  apparatus,  which  is  far  less  expensive 
and  cumbersome  than  the  air-compressor,  in  several  cases  of  mammary  tumour 
with  great  benefit.  The  advantage  attending  it  is,  that  it  can  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  absorbent  ointments,  which  cannot  be  used  with  the  air-bag,  as  the 
grease  entering  into  their  composition  destroys  the  macintosh  cloth  of  whicli  it 
IS  made.    In  this  way  absorption  may  not  unfrequently  be  secured  ;  and  I  am 
.  disposed  to  think  that  not  a  few  of  the  so-caUed  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast 
that  have  been  reported  as  having  been  cured  by  pressure,  were  in  reality  in- 
stances of  the  chronic  mammary  tumour  in  which  absorption  had  been  brought 
about  m  this  way    Should  the  growth  attain  too  great  a  magnitude  to  admit 
of  absorption  by  the  means  that  have  just  been  recommended,  its  excision  must 
beprac  ised.    In  doing  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 

h'^m 'Jn  I  ''"^'^  '"f '''''''  *°  extirpateVe  tumour  itself,  and  at  most 

the  small  lobe  of  mammary  gland  connected  mth  it.  This  may  be  done,  if  the 
growth  implicate  the  edge  of  the  mammary  gland,  by  two  incisions  that  radiate 

rom  the  nipple  as  from  a  centre,  thus  inclosing  a  triangular  portion  of  the 
brea.st  If  it  be  very  movable,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself,  it  may 
often  be  enucleated  through  a  simple  incision.  In  removing  this  tumour  there 
are  two  little  practical  points  that  should,  if  possible,  be  attended  to  1  The 
gland  should  not  be  mcised  through  its  whole  thickness,  so  as  to  open  up  the 
areolar  bed  which  is  interposed  l)etween  it  and  the  pectoral  muscle  If  tliis  be 
interfered  with,  infiltration  of  blood  or  of  pus  into  it  may  occur,  and  deen 
abscess  may  form  under  the  breast  or  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  gland  leadinrr  to 
very  troublesome  consequences.  2.  The  wound  must  not  be  closed'  tightly  bv 
sutures  and  plasters.  If  this  be  done,  the  discharges  are  retained  and  bur 
rowing  of  unliealtliy  matter  into  tlie  submammary  areolar  ti.ssue  often  takes 
place,  leading  to  extensive  suppuration  behind  the  mammary  gland,  often  of  a 
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most  troiiLlesome  and  tedious  character.  I  have  found  it  better  to  leave  the 
wound  open,  and  to  dress  it  from  the  bottom. 

WJien  the  tumour  has  been  allowed  to  attain  a  very  large  size  before  re- 
moval, it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the  nipple  and  the  whole  of 
the  mammary  gland,  which  will  be  found  either  involved  in  the  tumour,  or  in 
an  atroi^hied  but  otherwise  healthy  state.  The  largest  tumour  of  this  descrip- 
tion without  cystic  development,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remove,  weighed 
nearly  five  pounds. 

In  some  rare  cases,  adenocele,  without  any  cystic  development,  returns  after 
operation,  even  though  the  whole  of  the  mammary  gland  has  been  extirpated 
Avith  the  tumour.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  most  fretjuently,  if  not  solely, 
when  the  adenocele  is  of  very  rapid  growth.  In  one  case,  where  I  had  removed 
a  very  large  adenocele  weighing  about  four  poimds,  Avith  the  whole  of  the  in- 
volved and  atrophied  mammary  gland,  from  a  lady  forty  years  of  age,  in  1859, 
recuiTence  took  place  in  1861,  and  again  in  1863, 1864, 1865,  and  1868.  The  re- 
cun-ent  tumoui's  were  developed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  original  cicatrix, 
and  proved  on  careful  examination  to  be  purely  adenoid,  without  any  cystic 
formation  or  cancerous  deposit,  or  any  evidence  whatever  of  malignant  action, 
and  were  successfully  removed.  The  patient's  general  health  continued  per- 
fectly good  throughout. 

When  an  adenocele  is  not  only  exceedingly  rapid  in  its  growth,  but  recurs 
after  removal,  suspicions  of  malignancy  not  unnaturally  arise,  as  two  of  the 
most  frequent  and  important  elements  of  such  a  condition,  exuberant  vegeta- 
tive activity  and  local  return,  exist.  But  the  absence  of  aU  contamination 
of  neighbouriug  structures,  superficial  or  deep,  of  glandular  implication  or  of 
visceral  deposit,  and  of  constitutional  cachexy,  MnR  indicate  the  benign  character 
of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  tendency  to  recurrence  wUl  graduaUjr 
wear  itseK  out ;  and,  after  several  operations  have  been  required  at  intervals  of 
months,  or  a  year  or  two,  the  disease  will  cease  to  be  reproduced,  and  a  cure 
will  be  thus  established. 

Painful  Mammary  Tumour. — It  occasionally  happens  that  the  chi-onic 
mammary  tumour  becomes  the  seat  of  very  severe  and  paroxysmal  neuralgic 
pains,  attended  with  very  considerable  cutaneous  sensibility,  constituting  the 
form  of  disease  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  painful  mammary  tumour.  This 
condition  most  freqiiently  occurs  in  early  life,  and  in  women  of  an  irritable  and 
delicate  constitution  ;  it  is  commonly  associated  with  disorder  of  the  uterine 
functions,  the  pain  increasing  at  the  catamenial  periods,  and  appearing  to  be 
essentially  owing  to  the  implication  of  some  of  the  tA\dgs  of  the  intercosto- 
humeral  nerves  in  the  disease. 

The  Treatment  of  this  affection  must  have  special  reference  to  the  removal  of 
the  neuralgic  condition.  This  is  commonly  best  eftected  by  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  alteratives  and  tonics,  more  particulaiiy  of  the  preparations  of 
iron  and  zinc,  with  cod-liver  oil  if  necessary  ;  and  by  the  inimction  of  the 
iodide  of  lead  ointment,  conjoined  •\^'ith  belladonna  or  aconite,  into  the  afl'ected 
breast.  In  many  cases  the  apijlication  of  a  few  leeches  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  axilla,  AvilL  lessen  the  neuralgia  more  eflectually 
than  any  other  plan  of  treatment ;  and  in  others,  again,  pressure  will  be  found 
serviceable.  If  all  other  means  fail,  excision  of  the  tumour  may  in  this,  as  in 
the  last  case,  ultimately  be  found  necessary. 

Cystic  Tumour  op  the  Breast  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  non- 
malignant  affections  of  this  organ.  It  may  occur  in  tlu-ee  distinct  fonns  ;  1.  As 
a  Single  Unilocular  Cyst ;  2.  As  several  of  tlicse  cysts  occim-iug  together,  a 
Compound  Cyst ;  and  .3.  As  the  Cysto-Sarcomatous  Tumour,  in  wliicli  the  cystic 
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development  appears  to  be  superadded  to  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of  tlie 
chronic  mammary  tumour.  Besides  these  forms  of  non-malignant  cystic 
tumour,  Ave  occasionally  meet  with  Cystic  Cancer  of  the  breast. 

1.  The  Single  or  Unilocular  Cyst  of  the  female"  breast,  described  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie  as  the  Sero -cystic  Tumour,  and  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  a  variety  of  hydatid 
tumour,  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  small  thin  sac  of  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  containing  a  clear  serous  fluid,  imbedded  in  the  glandular  substance  of 
the  breast,  and  movable  under  the  skin.  Most  commonly  more  than  one  cyst 
of  this  kind  is  present  in  the  breast ;  though,  as  one  attains  a  greater  develop- 
ment than  the  others,  the  smaller  ones  may  readily -escape  detection.  These 
cysts  when  single  and  small  always  contain  a  clear  serous  fluid,  but  as  they  in- 
crease in  size,  or  become  multiple,  their  contents  may  assume  a  greenish-brown 
or  blackish  tinge  from  effused  blood.  They  may  continue  for  a  great  length  of 
time  of  small  size ;  but  in  other  cases  they  gradually  increase  until  they  contain 
several  ounces  of  fluid.  They  then  become  very  tense,  with  the  skin  drawn 
tightly  over  them,  through  which  they  shine.  Sir  B.  Brodie  is  of  opinion  that 
they  are  originally  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  and  refers 
to  a  preparation  in  which  this  position  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  aflection  may  usually  be  readily  effected  by  feeling  the 
globidar  elastic  cyst  or  cysts  imder  the  skin  ;  the  mammary  gland  being 
movable,  and  not  adherent  to  any  of  the  adjacent  structures.    In  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  tumour  lies  deeply,  the  diagnosis  may  not  so  readily  be 
made,  more  especially  from  some  of  the  cystic  forms  of  cancer  to  wlrich  I  shall 
after5\'ards  have  occasion  to  advert.    In  fact,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
diagnose  the  true  nature  of  a  superficially  seated  cystic  tumour,— nothing  more 
diflicult  in  some  cases  than  to  diagnose  one  deeply  seated  at  the  under  siu-face 
of  the  mammary  gland.    Whenever  the  Surgeon  has  any  doubt  about  the 
e.\istence  of  fluid  in  a  tumour  of  the  breast,  he  should  introduce  an  explorinc-' 
trochar ;  when,  if  the  disease  be  cystic,  the  fluid  will  be  discharged.    If  the 
tumour  prove  to  be  solid,  no  ill  consequences  will  result  from  the  simple 
puncture.    Several  instances  iiave  occurred  to  me  in  which,  from  the  want  of 
this  simple  precaution,  very  excellent  Surgeons  had  condemned,  as  cancerous 
tumours  of  the  breast  which  proved  to  be  cystic.  ' 

Unilocular  cysts  of  the  breast  occasionally  attain  an  immense  size  at  the 
same  time  that  their  walls  remain  thin  and  supple.  In  some  of  these  instances 
the  fluid  continues  to  the  last  of  a  truly  serous  character  ;  in  other  cases  how- 
ever, it  becomes  more  or  less  glairy  or  mucilaginous,  and  hence  Velpeau  has 
described  this  variety  as  the  Sero-mucous  Cyst.  In  other  cases,  the  walls  of  the 
cysts  have  been  known  to  undergo  calcareous  degeneration.  When  tliese  cvsts 
attain  a  very  large  size,  their  walls  being  thin,  and  the  skin  covering  them 
tense,  they  may  become  translucent,  and  thus  constitute  true  hydrocele  of  the 
breast,  resembling  m  many  respects  similar  serous  tumours  that  form  in  the 
neck, 

2.  Compound  Cysts.~ln  the  majority  of  instances,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  no  material  alteration  takes  place  in  the  cyst,  except,  perhaps  its 
gradual  increase  m  size ;  but  in  other  instances,  peculiar  changes  occur  in  it  in 
consequence  of  which  it  becomes  filled  up  by  a  dense  solid  growth  springincr 
from  the  interior,  at  last  undergoing  ulceration,  and  giving  rise  to  a  series  of 
destructive  changes.  The  patliological  plienomcna  tliat  accompany  these 
clianges  have  been  ably  investigated  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  He  finds  that  in  the 
first  instance,  one  or  more  membranous  cysts,  containing  serum,  are  formed  in 
the  breast  ;  the  fluid  gradually  becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  opaque  •  -ifter  a 
time  a  fibrmous  excrescence,  of  a  lobulated  or  foliated  form,  springs  up  into  tlic 
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interior  of  the  cyst,  gradually  displacing  and  occasioning  absorption  of  the  con- 
tained fluid,  and  at  last  filling  up  the  Avhole  of  its  interior ;  and  then  coming  into 
contact  with  the  capsule  by  which  it  is  compressed,  or  with  which  it  may  be 
firmly  incorporated,  the  whole  tumour  is  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  in  wliich 
the  remains  of  the  cysts  still  continue  to  be  perceptible.  Sir  B.  Brodie  thinks 
that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  a  gi'owth  of  a  fibrinous  substance  takes 
place  from  the  oiiter  side  of  the  cyst  as  well,  thus  adding  to  the  general  size  of 
the  breast.  If  one  of  the  larger  cj^sts  be  laid  open,  or  if  the  pressure  of  the 
intracystic  growth  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its  capsule,  this  may  at 
last  be  perforated,  and  a  fungous  mass  will  sprout  through  it,  presenting  many 
of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  malignant  growth ;  being  irregular,  dark- 
coloured,  bleeding  readily,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  actually  undergoing  encephaloid  transformation.  When  such  changes  as 
these  have  taken  place,  the  tumour  assumes  a  formidable  character,  and  will 
rapidly  prove  fatal  by  the  induction  of  exhaustion  and  hectic.  Tumom-s  of  this 
description,  composed  of  cysts  having  intracystic  growths  sprouting  from  their 
interior,  may  attain  an  immense  magnitude  and  weight.  They  have  been  met 
with  of  six,  eightj  or  even  twelve  pounds  weight  ;  but  the  largest  is  one 
described  by  Velpeau,  which  weighed  forty  poimds, 

3.  Cystic  Sarcoma. — The  various  forms  of  cystic  tumour  that  have  just  been 
described,  when  associated  with  the  development  of  fibrinous  intracystic  matter, 
constitute  forms  of  the  so-called  cystic  sarcoma.  Another  variety  of  this  disease, 
however,  is  not  nnfrequently  met  with,  in  which  the  sarcomatous  or  solid 
element  of  the  tumour  preponderates  over  the  cystic  part  of  the  growth.  In 
these  cases  the  tumoiu"  will  be  found  to  be  comj)osed  of  a  dense,  white,  lobu- 
lated,  or  foliated  structure,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  chronic  mammary 
tumour,  and  consisting  either  of  imperfect  hypertrophy  of  the  breast-gland,  or 
of  the  deposit  of  a  fibrinous  material.  This  mass  is  studded  throughout  with  a 
number  of  small  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazel-nut,  and 
usually  containing  clear  fluid.  If  some  of  these  cysts  increase  out  of  jproportion 
to  the  rest,  the  tumour  will  assume  more  of  the  true  cystic  character. 

Tills  form  of  cystic  sarcoma  usually  occurs  in  women  from  thii'ty  to  tliirty- 
five  years  of  age,  as  the  result  of  injury  or  as  the  remote  conseciuence  of  some 
inflammatory  action  during  lactation.  On  examining  a  breast  aftected  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tumour,  which  may  either  be  confined  to  one 
lobe  or  may  implicate  the  whole  of  the  gland,  is  hard,  heavy,  and.  solid  to  the 
feel ;  on  careful  examination,  however,  its  sm-face  may  be  felt  to  be  finely 
nodulated ;  and,  occasionally,  a  larger  cyst  than  usual  may  be  found  projecting, 
which  is  recognised  by  its  elastic  feel  and  globular  shape.  The  disease  is  slow 
in  its  growth,  and  does  not  implicate  the  adjacent  cutaneous  or  areolar 
structures';  hence,  the  tumour  is  movable  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  tlie 
skin  is  unattached  to  it.  The  axillary  glands,  also,  are  not  enlarged,  at  least 
not  to  any  material  extent.  The  nijpple  will  usually  be  foimd  to  be  normal  in 
its  shape,  and  not  dejoressed. 

The  eventual  development  of  malignant  action  in  these  cystic  tiuuours  by 
the  deposit  of  encephaloid  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  large  cysts  must  not  be 
overlooked.  A  tumom-  of  this  kind  may  be  benign  for  many  years,  and  remain 
generally  so  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  structure ;  yet,  after  removal, 
encephaloid  may  be  found  to  have  formed  in  some  of  the  cysts.  In  the  case 
from  which  the  drawings  (Figs.  54.5,  546)  were  taken,  the  timiour  liad 
existed  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  removal,  having  couinieuced  at  tlie 
age  of  twenty-eight  ;  Init,  after  extirpation,  cancerous  encephaloid  matter  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  cysts,  which,  as  the  constitution  was  iincou- 
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tamin.itofi,  -was  doubtless  of  recent  formation  ;  and  tlie  surface  of  the  funo-us 

M'as  epitheliomatous. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of  cystic  and  sarcomatous 
groTvths  varies,  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  cysts,  and  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  deposited  iuside  and  around  them.  When  the  cyst  is  small  and 
single,  the  fluid  contents  may  be  let  out  by  puncturing  with  a  small  trochar  ; 
but  a  cure  cannot  usually  be  effected  in  this  way,  as  the  fluid  readily  reaccu- ' 
mulates.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  Sir  B.  Brodie  found  considerable  advantage 
from  the  application  of  stimulating  embrocations,  more  particularly  of  one 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  camj^horated  spirit  and  weak  spirit,  with  one-eighth 
part  of  liquor  plumbi.    In  other  cases,  blistering  and  the  application  of  the 


^'g- 545.— Ulcerated  Cystic  Tumour 
of  Breast,  of  20  years'  duration. 


Fiff.  54G  —The  same  Cystic  Tumour,  six  months 
later,  with  Cancerous  Deposit. 


mcture  Of  lodme  may  be  serviceable.  Under  these  plans  of  treatment,  I  have 
snrtnLrr  ^^^^^PP^^^-  it  w^  suppurate 

W        1^'  '  '''^  °^    °^    '""^y     '^^^'^>  ^  tent  of  lint  ii:tro- 

cluced,  and  thus  suppurative  granulation  established  in  it. 

sero^  fluid  ^^-i  '^^9le,  containing 

Seated  out  of'th  ^     .^  fr-"'  '''''''  it         «ften  be 

a  tTcto^^^^  areolar  bed  in  which  it  Hes,  and  be  separated  from  its 

w^e  kf  t  tlt  ^^r^'        '''''''''''  '^^-l        ^iPPl«  ^-"g  other- 

^2  of  the  S  of     .  i7T  successfidly  removed  large  unilocular 

cSe  is  mora  '    i^fi  ^^^'^      ""^^^^  the 

case  IS  more  senous,  and  tlien  their  extirpation  only  is  not  advisable. 

When  the  disease  is  tmly  a  Cystic  Sarcoma,  it  is  better  either  to  leave  the 

tumo^ar  and  treat  xt  by  palliatives,  or  to  remove  the  whole  breast ;  partid 

removal  of  the  breast,  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  its  lobe  of  the  mainmarv 

gland  only,  IS  not  usually  a  very  successful  opemtion.    Eccurrence  of  cystic 

developmen  .nil  almost  certainly  occur  ,  and  often  very  severe  inflammatt 

of  the  gland  and  0  the  adjacent  textures  is  set  up.    This  I  have  seen  on 

several  occasions,  and  therefore  think  it  better  that  the  breast  should  either  U 

eft,  or  removed  ^n  toto.    Such  an  operation,  however,  should  not  be  under! 

taken  in  the  early  stages ;  as  the  tumour  may  continue  for  many  years  without 

seriously  troubling  or  endangering  tiie  patient,  and  may  perlmps  eventuallv 

undergo  atrophy  or  absorption.    If,  however,  it  show  a  dlsiLition  to  increa  e 

to  become  troublesome  byats  bulk,  or  painful,  it  should  then  certainly  be  exth 
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pated  ;  and  this  operation  may  always  be  perfonned  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  not  malignant,  and  does  not  tend  to  contami- 
nate the  constitution.  It  is  a  remarkahle  fact,  however,  wliich  has  been  adverted  to 
by  Lawrence  and  Brodie,  that,  even  though  the  whole  of  the  breast  be  extirpated, 
a  similar  affection  occasionally  recm-s  in  the  cicatrix,  requiring  subsequent 
.  operation  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  being  permanently  eradicated.  This  must  either 
be  owing  to  some  portion  of  the  cystic  structure  having  been  left  in  the  first 
operation,  or  to  the  development  of  new  cysts  in  the  site  of  the  former  ;  but  to 
which  cause  it  is  referable,  is  still  uncertain.  The  repeated  recurrence  of  these 
cystic  tumours  is  very  remarkable.  Csesar  Hawkins  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
growths  had  to  be  removed  eight  times  for  as  many  recurrences.  After  the 
removal  of  the  cystic  sarcoma,  a  recurrent  tumour  of  cancerous  character  is 
sometimes  developed  in  the  cicatrix,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  no  carcinomatous  element  in  the  primary 
disease.  Yet  in  other  instances  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  cancerous  degene- 
ration  of  the  cystic  growth,  which  may  originally  have  been  benign,  but  in 
which  a  malignant  action  has  established  itself  before  removal. 

Sanguineous  Cysts  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  mamqja.  They  present 
the  ordinary  characters  of  cystic  development,  but  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  bleeding  from  the  nipples,  and,  when  tapped,  are  found  to  contain  dark  thin 
grumous  fluid. 

Various  bare  Tumours. — Besides  these  tumours,  the  breast  is  occasionally 
the  seat  of  other  morbid  growths ;  for  instance,  fibrous,  osseous,  and  cartila- 
ginous masses  have  been  met  with.  AH  these  affections,  however,  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence  ;  and,  when  they  form,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  their  true  nature  until  after  removal.  Their  extirpation  is  usually 
practised  on  accoimt  of  the  obscurity  attending  the  diagnosis,  and  the  fact  of 
their  commonly  being  mistaken  for  cancerous  growths. 

The  most  important  of  these,  perhaps,  is  a  Recurrent  Fibrous  tumour,  which 
shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  return  after  removal.  This  it  may  do  many — 
as  often  as  eight  or  ten — times. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  describes  a  Scrofulous  Tumour  of  the  breast ;  the  precise  natui-e 
of  which  is  not  very  apparent  from  the  account  given  by  that  Surgeon.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  it  is  of  tuberculous  character ;  and  Velpeau 
states  that  he  has  found  tubercle  occurring  in  the  breast  in  two  forms  :  in  the 
first,  primarily  deposited  in  the  sldn  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ;  and  in 
the  other,  as  a  fibro-tuberculous  affection  of  the  gland  itself. 

Hydatids  of  the  breast  are  of  rare  occiu'rence,  and  have  been  principally 
described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  ;  cases  have  also  been  related  by  Griife  and  others. 
These  hydatid  tumours  are  so  excessively  rare  and  obscure,  that  their  true 
nature  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  suspected  irntU  after  removal.  They 
present  the  ordinary  characters  of  deeply  seated  cysts,  with  fluctuation  and 
some  induration  round  the  globular  swelling,  and  an  absence  of  pain.  In  such 
a  case,  an  incision  into  the  tumour  will  cause  the  escape  of  the  acephalocysts, 
and  the  ultimate  suppuration  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  lodged,  which  will 
gradually  cicatrise. 

In  some  rare  cases,  tumours  containing  Fatal  Remains  have  been  met  with 
in  the  breast  :  these,  however,  are  rather  matters  of  pathological  ciuiosity  than 
of  practical  importance. 
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All  the  various  forms  of  cancer  have  been  met  with  in  the  breast ;  scirrhus, 
however,  occurs  with  far  greater  frequency  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 
Occasionally  the  encephaloid  form  of  the  disease  is  met  with,  but  colloid  is 
very  rare.  There  is,  however,  a  preparation  in  the  University  College  Museum 
illustrating  encephaloid  disease  ;  and  I  have  once  removed  a  very  large  colloid 
tumour  I'rom  this  region.  Cancer  of  the  breast,  whatever  form  it  assume,  is 
invariably  primary  :  it  may  affect  one  lobe  only,  or  be  infiltrated  into  the  whole 
gland  ;  and  it  may  commence  in  the  nij)ple  or  in  the  sldn  covering  the  breast. 
Most  frequently  one  breast  only  is  affected  ;  but  in  some  cases  both  mammary 
glands  are  implicated, 

SciRRHUS. — Scirrhus  is  the  form  of  cancer  which  is  commonly  met  with  in 
the  breast.  It  may  occur  in  several  ways  :  either  affecting  the  nij)ple,  implicat- 
ing the  skin,  being  primarily  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  intramammary 
tumour  ;  or  infiltrating  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ.    It  most  commonly 
commences  as  a  circumscribed  tumour  of  small  size,  at  first  perhaps  smooth  and 
round,  hard  and  indolent  in  its  character,  with  little  or  no  pain  5  it  is  readily 
movable,  may  be  situated  in  one  lobe,  and  is  attached  perhaps  to  the  rest  of 
the  gland  by  a  distinct  pedicle.   As  it  increases  in  size,  it  becomes  hard, 
knobbed,  and  irregular,  perhaps  presenting  a  finely  granular  feel,  and  becoming 
fixed  to  the  gland  and  subjacent  parts.    When  the  disease  begins  as  scirrhous 
infiltration  of  the  breast,  the  mass  is  from  the  first  hard,  rugged,  irregular, 
nodulated,  and  heavy  ;  often  somewhat  square  in  shape,  and  early  accompanied 
by  adhesions  to  subjacent  parts.    In  other  cases,  the  development  of  tlie 
scirrhous  mass  is  accompanied  hy  a  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  mammary 
gland,  which  becomes  shrivelled  and  disappears  entirely.    In  some  instances, 
rather  large  cysts  may  form  in  connection  Avith  the  scirrhous  mass.     In  a 
woman,  whose  breast  I  once  removed  for  wlrat  was  supposed  to  be  cystic 
sarcoma,  but  which  proved  after  the  operation  to  be  a  scirrhous  tumour,  the 
mass  coiitamed  several  cysts  as  large  as  cherries,  filled  with  dark  or  greenish 
fluid,  and  projecting  from  its  surface  ;  and  in  a  lady  under  my  care  for  scirrhus 
of  the  breast,  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  containing  sanguinolent  fluid, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour.  ' 

As  the  swelling  increases  in  size,  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  more  fixed  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  becoming  adherent  to  the  pectoral  muscles  and  incorporated 
with  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  border  of  the  axilla.  The  tumour  also  begins  to 
form  a  distmct  external  projection,  and  becomes  more  irregular  in  shape  ;  it  is 
the  seat  of  severe  pain,  more  particularly  at  night ;  and  is  usually  covered  by  a 
plexus  of  blue  and  dilated  veins.  The  ordinary  symptoms  of  cancerous 
cachexy  now  appear,  and  the  disease  then  makes  still  more  rapid  progress. 

The  tumour  may  in  some  cases  remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  without 
implicating  the  SJcin;  but  most  commonly,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  few 
months,  this  tissue  becomes  more  or  less  involved  in  the  morbid  action 
Instead  of  being  loose  and  movable  over  the  surface  of  the  cancer,  it  will  be 
found,  on  being  pinched  up  between  the  fingers,  to  dimple  at  one  part,  where 
it  may  be  felt  to  be  attached  by  a  kind  of  cord-like  process  to  tlie  tumour 
beneath  it.  Aitcr  a  time,  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  first  became  fixed  in 
this  way  acquires  a  reddish  or  purpUsh  colour,  and  is  covered  with  thin  scaly 
epidennic  desquamations,  and  becomes  permeated  by  a  nimiber  of  small 
ramifying  vessels.  A  crack  or  fissure  eventually  forms  in  this  ;  a  small  exuda- 
tion of  a  mucous  fluid  takes  place,  which  di-ies  into  a  scab ;  under  tlii's  • 
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iilccrative  action  sets  in,  wliicli  speedily  assumes  the  ordinary  characters  of  a 
sciiThous  ulcer,  having  hard,  elevated,  and  everted  edges,  a  greyish-green  or 
foul  surface,  and  disuharging  a  quantity  of  veiy  fetid  pus.  In  some  cases 
tilceratiou  may  take  place  at  several  points,  and  thus  the  wliole  surface  of  the 
hreast  become  converted  into  one  immense  chasm,  which  may  even  extend  up 
into  the  axilla. 

The  skin,  when  affected,  often  assumes  a  red,  glazed,  hard,  and  brawny 
character,  being  shining,  and  as  if  greasy  upon  the  surface,  having  its  pores 
enlarged,  and  enveloping  the  side  of  the  chest  in  a  kind  of  stiff  solid  casing, 
attended  usually  by  much  pain,  considerable  cedema  of  the  arm,  and  an 
aggravated  forni  of  constitutional  cachexy  :  ulceration  at  last  takes  place  in  this 
hardened  mass,  and  then  speedily  destroys  the  patient.  In  other  cases,  the 
cancerous  development  seems  to  develop  primarily,  and  to  expend  its  energy 
chiefly  upon  the  cutaneous  structures.  The  tumour  of  the  gland  is  small, 
atrophic,  and  implicates  the  nijDple.  The  cancerous  infiltration  rapidly  spreads 
into  the  surrounding  integmnent,  which  becomes  early  contaminated,  assuming 
a  hard,  leathery  character,  or  feeling  brawny  and  infiltrated  ;  often  without 
discoloration,  but  presenting  a  hypertrophied  appearance,  the  pores  being 
enlarged,  and  the  interspaces  between  them  increased.  In  other  cases,  the  infil- 
trated sldn  assumes  a  brownish  or  purplish  colour,  and  is  covered  by  rough 
desquamating  crusts,  so  as  to  resemble  the  bark  of  an  old  tree.  This  diseased 
state  of  the  integuments  wiU  extend  very  widely,  without  ulceration  or  further 
development  of  the  tumour  situated  in  the  gland.  I  have  in  this  way  seen  the 
integuments  of  the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  from  the  clavicles  to  below  the 
mammse,  and  from  one  axilla  to  the  other,  infiltrated,  hard,  and  leathery,  of  a 
brownish-red  colour,  forming  a  stiff  cuirass,  as  it  were,  but  without  nlceratioiu 
This  condition  is  very  chronic ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  it  the  axillary 
glands  are  not  infiltrated,  or  the  constitution  rendered  cachectic,  at  nearly  so 
early  a  period  as  when  the  disease  primarily  originates  in  the  mammary  gland, 
and  secondarily  involves  the  skin. 

Another  way  in  which  the  skin  becomes  involved  primarily,  is  by  the 
foiTTiation  of  a  scirrhous  tubercle  or  nodule  in  it,  usually  towards  the  outer 
or  axillary  border  of  the  mamma.  From  this  the  disease  gradually  infiltrates 
inwards,  implicating  the  gland  in- a  secondary  manner,  and  usually  but  to  a 
limited  extent. 

,  The  Pain  is  in  many  cases  but  trifling  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  tumour,  often  accidentally  noticed,  that  first ' 
excites  alarm  ;  as  it  increases,  however,  the  suffering  becomes  severe,  more 
particularly  at  night,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  handling  the  diseased  mass,  and 
chiefly  extends  up  to  the  shoulder  and  down  the  arm.  The  jjaiii  usually 
becomes  most  severe  about  the  time  when  the  skin  is  first  implicated  ;  but,  as 
the  cutaneous  infiltration  goes  on,  it  gradually  lessens,  owing  probably  to  the 
destraction  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Retraction  of  the  Nijjple  commonly  commences  about  the  same  time  that  the 
skin  is  implicated ;  it  ajipears  to  be  owing  to  the  glandular  substance  becoming 
involved  in  the  mass  of  the  tumour,  and  thus  gi^ang  rise  to  shortening  of  the 
lacteal  ducts ;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  the  projection  forwards  of  tlie 
general  mass  of  the  breast,  the  nipple  appears  to  become  completely  buried. 
This  sign  has  received  more  imiJortauce  than  it  deserves  in  connection  wiih 
cancer,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  all  cases  of  malignant  disease,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  simple  mammary  tumours. 

Tlie  Axillary  Glaiuls  usually  become  enlarged  early  in  the  disease,  and  may 
attain  a  greater  size  than  that  of  tlie  original  tumour ;  and  on  close  examiua- 
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tion  a  kind  of  indurated  cord  may  be  felt  extending  in  the  course  of  tlie 
absorbents,  from  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle  to  the  axilla.  After  a  time,  the 
suprackvicular  or  subclavicular  glands  may  likewise  become  implicated.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  glandular  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shoulder 
xmdergo  cancerous  infiltration.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  pressure  upon  the 
axillary  vein  may  occasion  cedema  of  the  arm  and  hand.  The  glandular  infil- 
tration usually  increases  rapidly  after  the  skin  has  become  implicated.  In 
some  cases,  scii-rhus  of  the  axiUary  glands  is  the  primary  disease  :  and  in  other 
instances,  when  the  glands  become  affected,  the  chief  virulence  of  the  disease 
appears  to  expend  itself  upon  them  ;  the  tumour  of  the  breast  ceasing  to 
enlarge,  or  even  wasting,  whilst  the  secondary  glandular  deposits  in  the  axilla 
become  greatly  developed. 

As  the  sciiThus  extends,  it  may  graduaUy  affect  the  subjacent  muscles,  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  ribs,  and  at  last  the  jDleura,  giving  rise  eventually  to  hydrothorax 
or  secondary  visceral  deposits.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  disease  proves 
fatal  by  the  induction  of  exhaustion.  The  constitutional  cachexy  is  in  many 
cases  not  very  distinctiy  marked,  nntU  after  the  skin  has  become  involved"; 
but  then  it  rapicUy  increases,  more  especiaUy  when  ulceration  takes  place. 
Indeed,  the  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  skin  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
epoch  of  peculiar  importance  in  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  as  it  is  at  this  period 
that  the  pam  increases,  that  the  lymphatic  system  becomes  infected,  and  that 
the  constitution  becomes  distinctly  poisoned. 

Duration.— The  duration  of  liie  after  the  occurrence  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast 
vanes  gi-eatly ;  so  much  so,  that  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  assuminc^  an 
acute  and  a  chronic  form.  The  acute  variety  principally  occurs  in  ruddy  and 
plethonc  women,  and  commonly  proves  fatal  in  a  few  months.  In  those  who 
are  of  a  more  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  the  disease,  as  a  general  rule 
takes  a  slower  course.  Sir  A.  Cooper  states  that  the  disease,  on  an  average,  is 
from  two  to  three  years  in  growing,  and  from  six  months  to  two  years  in 
destioying  life  after  being  fully  formed.  In  this  estimate,  which  is  probably 
correct,  Walshe  agrees ;  so  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  cancer  of  the 
breast  would  probably  be  about  three  years.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pro- 
gress of  scirrhus  is  slower  in  old  people,  in  whom  it  occasionaUy  gives  rise 
to  a  kmd  of  atrophy  of  the  breast,  with  shrinking  and  induration  of  the 
tumour  There  are  many  instances  on  record,  however,  in  which  cancer 
of  the  breast  has  existed  for  a  far  longer  period  than  has  just  been  men- 
tioned;  lor  ten,  twelve,  or  even,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  for 
twenty-five  years.  ' 

_  Faiholocjical  Structure.- After  removal,  scirrhus  of  the  mamma  presents  cou- 
sicleraljle  variety  in  appearance.  In  tiie  majority  of  instances  it  occurs  as  a 
peculiarly  hard,  knobbed,  and  irregular  mass,  creaking  under  the  knife  when 
cut  and  presenting  on  section  a  greyish  or  bluish-grey,  semi-transparent 
surface,  traversed  in  various  dii-ections  by  bands  of  a  more  opaque  character 
and  exuding  on  pressure  a  thin  reddish  juice.  In  many  instances,  masses  of 
an  opaque  appearance  and  yellowish  tint  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumour.  These,  which  look  Hke  tuberculous  deposits,  consist  in  reality  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  tiie  scirrhous  structure.  In  other  cases  again,  on  pressin- 
tlie  tumour,  small  drops  of  a  thick  creamy  fluid  wiU  appear  to  exude  at  varioi^ 
pomts.  This  seems  to  be  the  inspissated  and  altered  secretion  of  the  "i^nd 
retained  m  the  ducts.  Cysts  arc  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met  with  in 
scirrhus  of  tiie  breast ;  these  are  usually  small,  and  contain  clear  fluid  beina 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour;  in  other  cases  they  may  bo 
large  and  globular,  and  filled  witii  a  bloody  or  dark-green  liquid  Tho 
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microscopical  characters  of  sciiThus  of  the  breast  are  such  as  are  represented 
in  Fig.  230  and  231,  Vol.  I. 

Encephaloid,— Encephaloid  of  the  mammary  region  and  gland  is  hy  no 
means  of  such  common  occurrence  as  scirrhns,  yet  all  the  varieties  of  tliis  form 
of  cancer  have  heeu  met  with  in  the  breast ;  and  fungous  h^matodes  has  been 
seen  to  spring  from  the  bottom  of  cystoid  growths  previously  developed  in  this 
region.  Encephaloid  of  the  breast  may  sometimes  acquire  a  considerable 
size  ;  thus,  Cruveilhier  relates  a  case  in  which  the  tumoiu-  weighed  nearly 
twelve  pounds.  The  structure  of  this  disease  does  not  differ  fi-om  that  of 
the  same  affection  in  other  situations ;  both  the  hard  and  the  soft  varieties 
may  be  met  with,  and  in  some  advanced  cases  the  true  fimgous  growths 
occur. 

Encephaloid  usually  begins  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  breast,  though 
sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  gland,  as  a  soft 
globular  tumour,  which  rapidly  increases  in  bulk  ;  the  integuments  covering  it 
are  not  at  first  adlierent,  but  are  usually  pushed  before  it,  and  speedily  become 
permeated  by  a  largely  ramified  network  of  veins.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen 
the  integuments,  early  in  the  disease,  cedematous  and  inflamed,  so  as  to  mask 
the  subjacent  tumour.  The  mass  at  fii-st  feels  as  if  composed  of  several  soft 
and  rounded  tumours,  which  communicate  an  obscurely  fluctuating  sensation, 
perhaps  causing  the  Surgeon  to  mistake  the  growth  for  a  cystic  formation  or 
an  abscess ;  with  which  it  is  especially  apt  to  be  confounded  in  those  cases 
(rare,  it  is  true)  in  which  the  skin  is  inflamed  and  cedematous.  The  breast 
now  rapidly  assumes  a  very  prominent  and  conical  form  ;  the  skin  covering  it 
at  its  most  projecting  part  becomes  thinned  and  reddened,  and  at  last  gives 
way,  leaving  a  large  circular  ulcer,  from  which  a  fungous  mass  of  greyish  or 
reddish-brown  colour  speedily  sprouts  up,  with  a  good  deal  of  discharge  of  a 
foul,  bloody,  and  oflensive  character.  From  tliis,  disintegrated  masses  are 
occasionally  detached  by  a  kind  of  sloughing  action  ;  and  cases  may  even 
occur  in  which  the  whole  of  the  fungous  protrusion  sloughs  away,  and, 
cicatrisation  taking  place,  a  tolerably  perfect  ciu-e  may  result.  These  in- 
stances, however,  are  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  influence  our  prognosis  of  the 
necessarily  fatal  character  of  the  afl'ection.  Implication  of  the  glandular 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour,  foUowed  by  constitutional  cachexy, 
occurs  in  this  as  in  true  scirrhus  of  the  breast.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
is  always  extremely  rapid,  particularly  in  young  and  otherwise  healthy 
subjects. 

Colloid  of  the  breast  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  met  with,  is  usually 
associated  with  scirrhus  or  encephaloid.  It  may,  however,  occur  singly  ;  and, 
slowly  growing,  may  attain  a  very  large  size.  I  have  removed  from  the  breast 
of  a  lady  a  colloid  tumour  which,  after  growing  for  five  years,  had  attained  a 
weight  of  six  pounds.  Its  colloid  character  was  established  after  careful  exa- 
mination by  G.  Harley.  In  this  case  the  tumour  was  smooth,  somewhat  lobed, 
but  not  adherent  to  the  skin  or  subjacent  parts.  On  section  after  removal,  it 
was  found  to  be  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  of  varying  shades,  and  composed 
of  a  dense,  smooth  stroma,  with  numerous  loculi  and  sacs  filled  with  glairy, 
transparent  colloid  matter. 

Causes  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast, — These  are  usually  extremely 
obscure. 

Sex  is  certainly  the  circumstance  that  has  the  most  marked  influence  on  the 
occurrence  of  mammary  cancer,  the  disease  being,  as  is  well  knowTi,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  women  ;  yet  instances  in  which  this  afl'ection  is  met  vAih 
in  the  male  breast  occasionally  occur.    Its  peculiar  fi-cquencj'  in  the  female 
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may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  the  functional 
activity  of  the  breast  in  women.  The  changes  impressed  upon  this  organ  at 
puberty  and  during  pregnancy,  the  various  alternations  which  it  undergoes,  the 
inflammatory  affections  to  which  it  is  subject  during  lactation,  the  frec[uent 
--ritation  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  sympathisiaig  with  uterine  derangement,  and 
the  dinunution  in  its  vital  activity  that  takes  place  at  the  change  of  life,  are 
sulficient  to  explain  the  great  liability  of  this  organ  to  disease  generally  ;  and 
may  not  improbably  give  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  it  is  peculiarly  the  seat  of 
cancer  in  women. 

^(/e.— The  age  at  which  cancer  of  the  breast  most  frequently  occurs  is 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years.  According  to  Birkett,  it  is  most  com- 
monly met  with  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty— a  period  of  life  that 
is  popularly  looked  upon  as  specially  obnoxious  to  this  malady.  At  these 
ages,  cancer  of  the  breast  usually  afi'ects  the  form  of  scirrhus.  'Wlien  it  occurs, 
as  it  very  rarely  does,  in  early  life,  it  more  frequently  assumes  the  encephaloid 
character.  I  have,  however,  removed  a  scirrhous  breast  from  an  unmarried 
woman  of  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  elderly  women  also,  scirrhus  is  the 
prevalent  form  ;  though  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  encephaloid  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  one  case  in  a  woman  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
Indeed,  cancer  in  either  form  may  affect  tliis  organ  up  to  the  latest  period  "to 
which  Ufe  is  prolonged.  Married  women  are  said  to  be  more  liable  than 
single  ones  to  cancer  of  the  breast ;  it  may,  however,  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
they  are  proportionately  so  ;  and  it  is  a  common  belief,  founded,  I  think,  in 
some  degree  on  truth,  that  the  disease  is  most  common  in  women  who  have  not 
borne  children. 

Injuries  inflicted  upon  the  breast,  such  as  blows,  squeezes,  &c.,  are  commonly 
referred  to,  and  are  greatly  dreaded  by  women,  as  the  causes  of  cancer.  That 
they  might  be  so  in  constitutions  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  affection,  does 
not  appear  improbable  ;  and  that  they  are  so  in  reality  in  many  cases,  I'have 
not  the  least  doubt.  The  number  of  instances  that  have  fallen  imder  my 
observation,  in  which  a  blow  or  squeeze  of  the  breast  has  speedily  been  foUowed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  cancerous  tumour  in  it,  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  on 
my  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  popular  belief  that  associates  the  injury  with  the 
disease,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Lacteal  infiammations  are  likewise 
frequently  supposed  to  tend  to  the  production  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  Of  this 
doctrine,  I  think  that  we  do  not  possess  at  present  sufficient  proof;  thou"]i  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  di^ina 
lactation  ma,y  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  this  cUsease.  ° 

DiAGN0Si8.-The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  breast  from  other  diseases 
affectii^g  this  organ  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  is  attended  by  corresponding 
difficulties.  The  great  point  is  to  determine  whether  the  tumour  of  the  breast 
be  of  a  cancerous  character  or  not ;  that  the  Surgeon  should  go  beyond  this 
matters  little  m  practice— and,  indeed,  except  in  some  of  tlie  forms  of  cystic 
disease  ol  tlus  organ,  few  practitioners  would  feel  disposed  to  endeavour  to 
carry  their  diagnosis  beyond  this  point.  The  great  and  essential  difficulty  in 
determining  the  nature  of  a  tumour  of  the  breast  consists  in  the  fact  of  the 
same  signs  being  more  or  less  common  to  many  growths  in  this  region  •  a 
hard,  circumscribed,  indolent  mass,  chronic  in  its  progress,  with  ascertain 
amount  of  pain,  being  the  usual  characteristics  presented  by  aU  solid  luammarv 
tumours  ;  and  though  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  tumour  presentimr  these 
characters,  which  has  existed  for  a  year  or  more  in  an  elderly  woman  and  iias 
resirsted  ordinary  absorbent  and  alterative  treatment,  is  scirrhous,  yet 'instances 
of  the  reverse  occasionally  occur.    Nothing  can  Ijetter  exemplify  the  difficulty 
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of  diagnosis  in  tiimom-s  of  tlic  breast,  than  the  circnmstancc,  which  is  not  nn- 
freciueritly  witnessed,  tliat,  after  tlie  removal  of  the  diseased  mass,  its  section, 
and  careful  examination,  Surgeons  of  equal  experience  will  differ  as  to  whether 
it  be  malignant  or  not,  and  to  what  class  of  affections  it  should  be  refeiTed  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  asceilain  its  precise 
nature  without  having  recourse  to  microscopical  observation. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  of  diagnosis  by  wliich 
the  question  as  to  the  malignancy  of  a  tumour  of  the  breast  can  be  solved.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  cystic  growth  in  this  region,  there  is  little  difficulty  ; 
the  existence  of  cysts  of  sufficient  size  to  be  readily  felt  or  seen  through  the 
£km  being  generally  characteristic  of  the  non-malignant  cystic  growths.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  cases,  such  as  one  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  may  occur,  in  which  cysts  are  conjoined  with  cancerous 
development. 

The  diagnosis  between  cystic  sarcoma  and  some  forms  of  cystic  cancer  of  the 
breast  is  not  always  easy  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  impracticable,  and  only  be  deter- 
minable after  removal  by  microscopical  examination.  I  have  had  in  the 
Hospital  a  patient  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  in  whose  breast  a  hard  tumour,  as 
large  as  half  an  orange,  had  existed  for  five  years  ;  it  was  perfectly  and  freely 
.movable,  unconnected  in  any  way  with  the  skin  ;  there  was  no  retraction  of 
the  nipple,  and  no  lancinating  pain.  On  its  upper  side,  several  large  cysts 
could  be  felt,  and  seen  through  the  skin.  On  examination  after  removal,  it 
was  found  to  be  encysted  scirrhus,  with  large  cysts  of  the  size  of  cherries,  con- 
taining bloody  and  yeUow  fluid.  The  only  very  suspicious  circumstances  here 
were  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  existence  of  one  small  indurated  gland  in 
the  axilla. 


NON-MALIQNANT  TUMOURS. 

SCIRllHOUS  TUMOUnS. 

Feel.  Moderately  hard,  nodulated,  irregu- 
lar in  shajoe  ;  occasionally  moi'e  or  less 
lobed ;  not  very  distinctly  circum- 
scribed ;  sometimes  elastic  in  parts. 

Mobility .  Considerable,  though  occasionally 
there  is  a  deep  pedunculated  attach- 
ment. 

Shin.  Of  the  natural  colour  throughout, 
though  thinned  and  expanded  with 
the  tumour  lying  close  beneath  it. 
Only  implicated  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  cystic  sarcoma. 

Nipple.  Usually  not  retracted. 

Veins  of  the  Skin.  Not  much  dilated. 

Pain.  Often  moderate,  if  severe,  continu- 
ous or  of  a  neuralgic  character,  much 
increased  by  handling. 

AxillarTj  Glands.  Of  usual  size,  or  but 
slightly  enlarged  and  movable.  Lym- 
phatics not  affected  ;  supraclavicular 
glands  not  affected. 

Constitutional  Ii\fcction,  None. 

Feel.  Of  stony  hardness,  knobby  and  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed,    or  somewhat 
square,  and  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland. 

Mohility.  At  first  considerable,  but  soon 
becomes  fixed  to  the  deeper  structures 
by  a  broad  attachment. 

Skin.  Early  implicated — at  first  dimpled, 
then  red  or  purple,  and  in  other  cases 
brawny  and  leather-like,  so  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  being  pinched  up 
into  folds  ;  or  nodulated  ;  purpled-red 
masses  form  in  it. 

Nipple.  Usually  retracted. 

Veins  of  the  Skin.  Very  greatly  dilated. 

Pain.  Severe  and  lancinating,  especially  at 
night  after  handling,  and  wben  the  skin 
is  implicated,  but  not  continuous. 

Axillary  Glands.  Enlarged,  indurated,  and 
fixed.    Indurated  mass  of  lymphatics 
under  and  j)ara]lel  to  edge  of  the  pec- 
toral, stretching  into  the  axilla;  su2)m- 
claviciilar  glands  enlarged. 

Constitutional  Cachexy.   As  disease  ad- 
vances. 
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In  these  cases  of  doubt,  the  safer  plan  is  always  to  make  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture, and,  if  necessary,  to  examine  under  the  microscope  the  contents  withdrawn 
by  the  groove  in  the  needle  or  by  the  trochar  ;  indeed,  if  there  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  this  exploratory  puncture  should  never 
be  omitted  before  its  removal  is  determined  upon.  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  tumom-s  which  had  been  positively  pronounced  to  be  scirrhous,  and  for 
which  amputation  of  the  breast  had  been  recommended,  prove  to  be  cystic,  and' 
disaj)pear  entii-ely  when  their  contents  were  withdrawn. 

Between  cancer  and  the  ordinary  solid  tumours  of  the  breast  the  diagnosis  is 
often  extremely  difficult ;  but  we  may  arrange  the  chief  signs  of  the  two  forms 
of  disease  in  distinct  groups,  when,  by  comparing  them  together,  the  differences 
may  be  more  clearly  seen.    {See  Table  on  preceding  page.) 

Rapidity  of  groiuth,  although  always  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  cannot 
by  itseK  and  Arithout  other  signs  be  taken  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  malig- 
nancy of  action.  I  have  seen  a  chronic  mammary  tumour  increase  from  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  the  adult  head  in  less  than  six  months,  and  after' 
removal  not  present  the  slightest  evidence  of  malignant  disease,  on  the  most 
careful  examination. 

Recurrence  after  removal,  though  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  malignancy,  Eapidly  growing  adenocele  will  recur.  This  I 
have  seen  happen  five  times  in  a  lady,  otherwise  in  perfect  health,  and  without 
a  trace  of  malignant  disease  in  the  system  or  in  the  tumour  (see  page  482). 
So  also  the  recurring  fibroid  tumour  has  been  removed  eight  or  ten  times  froni 
the  breast,  before  its  complete  extirpation  has  been  effected. 

Treatment.— In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  first  question  that  presents 
Itself  to  the  Surgeon  is,  whether  any  plan  of  treatment  short  of  the  removal  of 
the  tumour  holds  out  a  prospect  of  cure,  or  even  of  reHef ;  and  if  not,  whether 
the  extii-pation  of  the  cancerous  breast  can  be  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of 
ridding  the  patient  of  an  otherwise  fatal  disease,  or  at  least  of  prolonging  her 
existence.  To  these  questions  the  remarks  made  at  pp.  607  et  seq.,  vol.  I.,  on  • 
the  general  treatment  of  cancer,  may  be  considered  applicable.  The  manage-^ 
ment  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  however,  involves  so  many  special  considerations 
of  importance,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  its  bearings  somewhat  in 
detail. 

No  constitutional  means  appear  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  in  arrestincr  and 
still  less  m  removing,  cancerous  tumours  of  the  breast.  The  advantages  stated 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  use  of  arsenic,  conium,  iron,  various  prepara-' 
tions  of  mercury,  &c.,  have  not  been  borne  out  by  experience  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  these  and  aU  other  known  remedies  are  T3erfectlv 
valueless  m  the  curative  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Compression  by  various  means,  whether  by  plasters,  as  employed  by  Yoim^  • 
by  aganc,  as  used  by  Kecamier  ;  by  the  spring-pads  of  Tanchou  ;  or  by  the 
slack  air-cushion  of  Amott,  has  been  much  praised,  not  only  as  a  palliative  but 
as  a  curative  means  of  treatment  in  this  disease ;  and  cases  are  recorded  which 
however,  even  the  warmest  advocates  of  this  plan  of  treatment  are  forced  to 
admit  to  be  altogctlier  exceptional,  in  which  the  employment  of  this  means  has 
been  stated  to  have  effected  a  complete  removal  of  the  tumour.  But  althoii-di 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  hard  and  chronic  tumours  of  the  breast  may 
have  become  absorbed  during  the  employment  of  this  treatment  (and  indeed  I 
have  had  occasion  to  observe  this  in  my  own  practice,  in  cases  of  chronic 
mammary  growth),  1  tlihik  tliat  evidence  is  altogetlier  wanting  to  show  that  an 
undoubted  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast  has  ever  been  cured  by  this  means 
And,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  with  which  some  of  these  allc-ed 
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cures  of  cancer  have  been  brought  before  tlie  profession,  no  positive  proof  has 
been  adduced  to  show  that  the  tumour  that  was  observed  was  really  and  truly 
of  a  cancerous  character,  and  that  it  may  not  have  been  either  a  chronic 
mammary  tumour,  or  an  encysted  abscess  of  the  breast.  Every  practical 
Surgeon  well  knows  that  it  is  uttei'ly  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  diagnose  in  many  cases  with  complete  certainty  the  trae  nature  of  a  tumour 
of  the  breast,  and  must  frequently  have  witnessed  cases  in  which,  after  extir- 
pation, the  morbid  growth  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  different  character  from 
what  had  originally  been  supposed.  I  am  acquainted  with  at  least  eight  or  ten 
cases  in  which  some  of  the  most  experienced  Surgeons,  Ijoth  in  this  country 
and  iu  Paris,  have  amputated  the  breast  for  supposed  sciiThus ;  when,  after 
removal,  it  was  foimd  simply  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  chronic  abscess  with 
very  dense  walls.  And  with  regard  to  a  hard,  clironic,  and  indolent  tumour  of 
the  breast,  few  Surgeons  will  hazard  a  positive  diagnosis  as  to  whether  it  is 
scirrhous  or  not,  until  they  have  actually  seen  a  section  of  it ;  and  even  then  it 
often  happens  that  men  of  equal  experience  wiU  differ  in  the  judgment  they 
pronounce  as  to  its  nature.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  not  to  receive 
with  the  utmost  hesitation  the  cases  of'sujjposed  cancer  of  the  breast  reported 
as  cured  by  the  advocates  of  compression,  and  not  to  suspect  that  the  cases 
recorded  by  these  gentlemen  as  instances  of  the  successful  employment  of  this 
plan  of  treatment  may  have  been  other  chronic  tmnoiu's  of  the  breast,  than 
those  of  a  cancerous  character. 

But,  though  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  profession  to  prove  the  utility  of 
compression  as  a  curative  agent  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  I  tliink  that,  when 
practised  with  Arnott's  slack  air-cushion,  or  Tanchou's  sprbig-pad,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  loalliative  in  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  this  disease ;  when 
it  may  undoubtedly  occasionally  arrest  its  progress  for  a  time,  diminish  the 
size  of  the  swelling,  and  lessen  the  violence  of  those  attacks  of  lancinating  pain 
which  are  so  distressing  to  the  patient.  In  conjunction  with  the  pressiu'e,  much 
relief  to  suffering  may  be  afforded  by  the  use  of  belladonna  plasters,  or  of 
atropine  or  aconite  inimctions,  together  with  the  internal  exhibition  of  conium. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  however,  when  the  skin  is  involved,  the 
pressure  is  often  unbearable,  increasing  the  pain,  and  acting  as  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  patient.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  slack  air- 
cushion  could  not  be  borne,  I  have  seen  relief  afforded  by  moderate  pressure 
with  thick  layers  of  amadou,  supported  by  an  elastic  bandage,  belladonna  or 
conium  in  powder  being  dusted  on  the  imiermost  layer  of  amadou.  A  very 
thin  gutta-percha  shield,  moulded  to  the  part,  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously applied  over  tliis,  and  kept  on  by  turns  of  an  elastic  roller.  When 
the  sldn  is  implicated  and  very  tender,  the  application  of  bread  poultices  made 
with  belladonna  and  lead  lotion  is  of  use.  AVhen  the  disease  has  run  into  an 
ulcerated  stage,  the  internal  administration  of  conium,  so  as  to  blunt  the  sensi- 
bility, and  the  local  application  of  chlorinated  lotions  to  lessen  the  fetor, 
together  with  the  application  of  the  )vateiy  extract  of  opium  or  of  belladonna, 
are  of  much  use.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  application  of  caustics  has  been 
gi-eatly  vaimted,  and  portions  of  the  diseased  surface  may  be  cleansed  or 
removed  by  these  means. 

Caustics,  applied  in  accordance  mth  the  principles  laid  downi  at  p.  60.9, 
vol.  I.,  may  occasionally  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  breast,  when  excision  is  not  practicable  :  as  when  the  patient  is 
alarmed  at  and  positively  refuses  to  siibmit  to  the  knife  ;  or  when  she  is 
anajinic  or  aged,  so  that  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  ai-e  to  be  di-eaded  ;  or  wlien 
the  cancer  is  abcady  ulcerated. 
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Operation-.— The  constitutional  and  ordinary  local  treatment  of  cancer  of 

tthe  breast  being  thus,  at  the  most,  of  a  palliative  character,  the  question  of 
operation  always  presents  itself  at  last.  The  objects  proposed  are,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  breast,  to  prevent  constitutional  infec- 
tion, and  thus  permanently  to  free  the  patient  from  her  necessarily  fatal 
aftection ;  or,  failing  in  this,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  constitutional 
inlection,  and  thus  at  least  to  prolong  existence.  How  far  these  objects  are 
attamed  by  amputation  of  the  cancerous  breast,  is  a  subject  of  important 
mqimy  to  the  Surgeon.  The  operation  has  been  discountenanced  by  many 
exceUent  pathologists  ;  not  so  much  from  any  intrinsic  danger  it  may  possess 
for,  although  occasionally  fatal  from  erysipelas  or  some  similar  accidental 
complication,  there  is  nothing  specially  hazardous  about  it ;  nor  from  its 
being  now,  as  formerly,  open  to  the  objection  of  subjecting  the  patient  to 
imnecessary  pain,  all  suffering  during  its  performance  being  prevented  by 
anaesthetics,  and  little  inconvenience  being  experienced  at  subsequent  dress- 
ings, which  are  usually  nearly  painless  ;  but  the  great  objection  Hes  in  the 
lact  of  the  disease,  m  many  cases,  returning  and  running  its  course  as  rapidly 
alter  the  operation  as  if  none  had  been  performed,  and  in  others  perhaiDS  even 
more  rapidly.  ^ 

The  principal  points  in  connection  with  the  operation  appear  to  resolve 
themselves  into  two  questions  In  any  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  may 
constitutional  infection  be  prevented  by  amputation  of  that  organ  ;  and  if 
so,  imder  what  circumstances  wUl  this  most  probably  happen  ?  2.  Although 
the  disease  may  eventually  return  in  the  part  or  elsewhere,  may  not  excision 
arrest  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  termination  ?    {Vide  pp.  613  et  seq.  vol  I ) 

To  the  first  question,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  very  definite  reply.  Nothing 
shows  more  clearly  the  utter  worthlessness  of  many  so-called  surgical  statistics^ 
than  the  discrepancy  that  exists  between  those  which  have  been  published  as 
exhibiting  the  liability  to  relapse  of  cancer  after  operation.  Thus  Hill  states 
that,  out  of  88  cancers  on  which  he  had  operated,  at  least  two  years  before  the 
return  was  made,  there  were  only  10  relapses,  and  2  deaths  ;  whilst  Alexander 
Monro  states  that,  out  of  60  cancers  which  he  had  seen  removed  in  onlv  4 
patients  was  there  no  relapse  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Boyer  saved  1 
only  in  25,  and  Macfarlane  gives  a  still  more  unfavourable  account  of  his 
practice  ;  for  he  says  that,  out  of  32  cases  of  cancer  operated  upon  by  himself 
there  was  not  one  instance  of  radical  cure ;  and  of  80  otlier  cases  with  which 
he  was  acqiiamted,  the  result  was  in  every  instance  unfavourable.  Warren  on 
the  other  hand,  saved  1  in  3  ;  and  Cooper  1  in  4.  Amidst  such  conflicting 
statements  as  these,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  eliminate  more  than  the  general 
fact,  which  IS  weU  known  to  every  Surgeon  ;  that,  in  a  large  numbei  of  the 
cases  of  cancer  operated  upon,  there  is  a  tolerably  speedy  retm-n  of  the  disease 
In  these  cases  here  are,  however,  many  points  to  be  taken  into  account  of 
which  gross  statistics  can  take  no  cognisance  ;  much  being  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  the  skiU  with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  as  well  as  upon  tlie 
care  employed  by  he  Surgeon  to  cut  widely  of  the  disease,  and  to  extirpate 
completely  not  only  the  whole  of  the  morbid  mass,  but  those  tissues  ii  its 
neighbourhood  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  implicated. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  also,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  practice 
at  one  time  rather  generally  followed,  may  have  been  adopted,  of  merelv  ex 
tirpating  the  tumour  without  removing  tiie  whole  of  the  breast    I  am  there 
fore  disposed  to  look  upon  any  deductions  based  upon  the  statistics  of  such 
inen  as  Hill,  Macfarlane,  and  Benedict,  as  of  very  little  value  when  applied  to 
the  surgery  of  the  present  day,  1 1  "-^ 
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It  would,  however,  appear  from  those  inquiries,  that  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  wliatever  the  precise  ratio  h&  (and  tins  is  still  undetermined),  the 
disease  may  be  effectually  removed  by  extirpation  of  the  breast. 

2.  As  to  the  second  c|uestion, — whether  as  a  general  rule  life  may  not  be 
prolonged  by  the  performance  of  the  operation, — it  would  appear,  if  the 
statistics  collected  by  Leroy  D'EtioUes  are  accurate,  that  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  so.  Walshe  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  cannot,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  prolonging  life,  but  tliat  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  death  is  hastened  by  such  interference.  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  B. 
Brodie  both  agree  that,  in  most  cases,  the  disease  returns  in  two  or  tliree  yeai'S' 
after  the  operation,  and  then  kiUs  the  patient. 

•  But,  though  the  general  result  of  a  statistical  inquiry  into  this  subject,  based' 
ujDon  the  imperfect  materials  and  probably  very  incorrect  figures  at  present 
before  the  profession,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  operation  for  cancer  of  the 
breast,  when  indiscriminately  performed,  has  hitherto  not  only  faUed  to  cure 
the  disease,  but  has  actually  in  a  great  number  of  cases  hastened  its  fatal 
termination,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  instances  do  occur  in  which  life 
is  certainly  prolonged  by  this  means  considerably  beyond  its  average  duration 
ia  this  disease.  Thus,  Callaway  operated  on  a  case  in  which  no  return  took 
place  for  twenty-two  years,  Velpeau  states  that  he  removed  encephaloid 
tumours  ol  the  breast,  and  that  the  patient  remained  free  from  the  disease 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  other  Surgeons  relate  similar  ia- 
stances  in  which  the  patient's  life  has  been  prolonged  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
Surgeons  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  having  recourse  to  it  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

.  The  most  trustworthy  statistics  that  we  possess  on  the  relative  duration  of 
life  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  wdth  or  withoiit  operation,  are  those  col- 
lected by  Sir  James  Paget,  Morrant  Baker,  and  Sibley.  Paget  states  that,  of 
113  cases,  66  were  not  submitted  to  operation  ;  of  these  the  average  duration 
of  life  was  a  little  more  than  48  months.  Of  47  operated  on,  the  corresponding 
average  was  also  a  little  more  than  49  months.  In  the  first  two  yeai's  of  the 
disease  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  much  less  in  those  operated  on.  than  in 
those  who  were  left — being  in  the  former  24  per  cent.,  in  the  latter  36  per  cent. 
The  longest  duration  of  life  in  cases  not  operated  on  was  18  years  ;  in  those 
operated  on,  a  little  more  than  12  years.  Morrant  Baker  finds  that  in  84  cases 
in  which  no  operation  was  performed,  the  average  duration  of  life  was  43 
months  ;  in  62  cases  operated  on,  the  average  was  56i-  months.  Sibley  finds 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  unoperated  cases  was  about  32  months  ; 
whilst  in  those  subjected  to  amputation  of  the  breast  it  reached  54  months. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  independently  of  the  chances  of  a  complete  cure, 
the  operation  holds  out  the  j)rospect  of  an  average  gain  of  nearly  two  years 
of  life. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  from  which  these  operations  may 
be  considered  ;  for,  even  if  they  do  not  prolong  life,  they  may  greatly  improve 
tlie  patient's  condition,  and  place  her  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  during 
the  remainder  of  her  existence.  Thus,  she  may  be  suffering  so  much  pain 
from  the  local  affection,  or,  if  it  be  ulcerated,  may  be  so  much  affected  by  tlie 
fetor  of  the  discharges,  that  she  may  be  placed  in  a  position  of  far  greater  com- 
foi-t  by  having  the  local  source  of  disease  and  irritation  removed  ;  and  though 
slie  die  eveiitually  of  cancer,  it  may  be  with  much  less  sufl'ering  to  herself  and 
others  for  her  to  be  carried  off  by  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  or  liver,  tlian 
to  be  worn  out  l^y  the  external  affection. 
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In  considering  the  propriety  of  operating  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  distinguish  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  means  of  preserving  or  prolonging  life,  from  those  in  which  there 
is  no  prospect  of  its  being  of  any  service,  or  in  Avhich  indeed  it  must  inevitably 
hasten  the  patient's  death.    Whatever  the  value  of  statistics  may  be  in  de- 
termining the  question,  whether  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  generally  the 
operation  will  effect  a  cure  or  prolong  life,  they  are  not  equally  valuable  in 
then-  application  to  individual  cases.    Wlien  a  Surgeon  is  called  on  for  his 
opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  amputating  the  breast  of  the  patient  before 
him,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  be  able  to  state  what  the  general  result 
of  the  operation  may  be,  but  he  must  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the 
particular  instance  under  consideration  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  those  cases, 
exceptional  perhaps,  in  which  there  is  a  fair  probability  of  extirpating  the 
disease  entirely  from  the  system,  or  at  all  events  of  prolonging  the  patient's 
existence.    In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  lay  dow  some 
rules  that  may  guide  us  in  selecting  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
advantageously  done,  and  in  setting  aside  others  in  which  we  know  that  it  wiU 
almost  to  a  certainty  hasten  the  patient's  death.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  absence 
of  aU  such  considerations  in  general  statistical  investigations  into  the  results  of 
operation  for  cancer,  that  deprives  them  of  much  of  their  value  as  guides  in 
actual  practice. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  imsurgical  or  improper  than  the  indiscriminate 
extirpation  of  aU  cancerous  tumours  of  the  breast  from  every  patient  who  may 
present  herself  in  whatever  stage  of  the  disease  ;  and  though  such  a  practice 
would  doubtless  be  followed  by  fully  as  disastrous  results  as  those  that  occurred 
to  Macfarlane,  Benedict,  and  others  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Surgeon  who  would  employ  a  certain  principle  of  selection,  would  obtain  a 
very  different  and  a  far  more  successful  result  in  his  practice.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
has  very  cleariy  and  succinctly  pointed  out  the  most  important  circumstances 
by  which  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating  in  these  cases  should 
be  determined.  Before  doing  so,  he  very  justly  dwells  on  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  operation  may  fail,  and  the  disease  speedily  recur,  through  the 
negUgence  of  the  Surgeon  in  leaving  portions  of  the  gland,  slices  of  the 
tumour,  or  contaminated  tissues,  and  that  thus  the  operation  may  receive 
discredit  for  what  is  in  reality  the  fault  of  the  Surgeon  who  has  performed  it. 

With  reference  to  operation,  cancerous  diseases  of  the  breast  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  :— 1.  Those  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  dis- 
countenance excision  ;  2.  Those  in  which  operation  is  of  doubtful  expediency  - 
and  3.  Those  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  recommend  it. 

1.  Cases  unfit  for  Operation.—Hhis  class  includes  cases  presenting  the  followin.^ 
conditions  :  a.  Strongly  marked  constitutional  cachexy  •  h.  Disease  in  both 
breasts ;  c.  Secondary  deposits  in  internal  organs  ;  d.  Much  enlargement  of 
the  glands  under,  and  especially  those  above,  the  clavicle  ;  e.  Adhesion  of  the 
tumour  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles  ;  /.  Hard,  brawny,  and  infiltrated 
skin,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  having  a  hard,  leathery  feel,  or  a  greasy 
glazed  appearance  ;  g.  Eapid  growth  of  the  tumour  in  a  patient  with  a  strong 
hereditary  taint  ;  h.  An  extensively  ulcerated  and  fungating  tumour. 

2.  Doubtful  Gases..— a.  If  the  patient  be  aged,  weak,  or  anroniic,  and  the 
tumour  large,  it  is  seldom  expedient  to  operate,  as  tlie  sliock  may  destroy 
life.  h.  When  the  skin  is  merely  dimpled  in  by  a  kind  of  pedicle  passing 
from  the  tumour  to  its  under  surface,  an  operation  may  be  performed,  unless 
other  circumstances  should  contraindicate  it ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
widely  to  excise  the  integument  surrounding  the  attached  point.   The  cancer 
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cells,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe,  will  have  diffused 
themselves  extensively  through  the  neighbouring  skin,  which,  to  the  naked 
eye  and  to  the  touch,  has  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  the  tumour  being 
sim-oiinded  by  a  kind  of  halo  or  atmosphere  of  cancer-infiltration,  c.  When 
there  is  but  moderate  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  wliich  are  so  situated 
as  to  admit  of  removal,  the  operation  may  be  performed,  d.  When  the  cancer 
18  ulcerated,  it  is  seldom  proper  to  operate  ;  but,  if  all  otlier  conditions  be 
favourable,  tliis  even  need  not  in  some  special  cases  be  a  bar.  As  Sir  B.  Brodie 
has  pointed  owt,  the  patient's  existence  may  sometimes  in  these  cases  be  pro- 
longed, and  her  comfort  materially  increased,  by  removing  the  diseased  and 
ulcerated  mass. 

3.  Cases  favourable  for  Oiyeration.— The  exclusion  of  all  the  cases  that  fall 
under  tlie  i^receding  categories  will  necessarily  limit  very  materially  those  in 
which  an  operation  may  be  undertaken  ;  it  can,  however,  be  performed  ynth 
every  j)rospect  of  its  being  advantageous  to  the  patient,  if  the  tumour  be  of 
moderate  size,  slow  or  nearly  stationary  in  its  growth,  unconnected  with  or  at 
least  merely  attached  by  a  pedicle  of  the  skia,  pretty  distinctly  circumscribed, 
movable  on  the  subjacent  parts,  and  not  complicated  by  enlarged  glands  in  the 
axilla  or  elsewhere.  The  patient  has  an  especially  good  ]5rospect  of  recovery, 
according  to  Brodie,  if  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  nipple. 

When  once  a  timiour  of  the  breast  has  been  ascertained  to  be  of  cancerous 
character,  the  sooner  it  is  removed  the  better,  unless  one  of  the  special  reasons 
adverse  to  operation  that  have  just  been  adverted  to  should  exist.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  good  can  come  of  delay  in  these  cases.  The  disease  (for  reasons 
stated  at  pp.  604 — 606,  Vol.  I.)  appears  in  the  early  stages  often  to  be  entirely 
local  :  there  is  no  evidence  of  constitutional  infection,  but  if  the  operation  be 
delayed  the  skin  speedily  becomes  implicated,  the  axillary  glands  enlarge,  and 
cancerous  cachexy  sets  in.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  whole  of  that  organ  ought  to  be  freely  removed, 
especial  care  being  taken  that  no  slices  of  mammary  structure  be  left  behind  ; 
and  after  removal  the  imder  surface  and  edges  of  the  gland  ought  to  be  carefully 
examined,  with  the  yiew  of  seeing  that  the  extii-pation  has  been  complete- 
Wlien  the  cancer  is  infiltrated,  the  whole  of  the  breast  and  the  siu-rounding 
cellulo-adipose  structures  must  be  very  freely  removed,  as  there  is  often  a  halo 
of  cancer-deposit  around  the  morbid  mass,  in  tissues  apparently  healthy.  It 
may  happen  that  the  tumoiir,  especially  if  scirrhous,  is  appai-ently  isolated,  and 
situated  at  one  border  of  the  gland,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  that 
structure.  Here  the  question  ^vill  arise,  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  organ 
ought  to  be  removed  or  not.  In  determining  this  we  must,  I  tliink,  be  guided 
by  the  position  of  the  scirrhous  mass  and  the  size  of  the  breast.  The 
cancer-infiltration  proceeds  in  the  course  of  the  l}Tnphatic  vessels.  If  the 
cancer  be  situated  towards  the  sternal  or  under  aspect,  however  isolated  it 
may  appear,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mammary  gland  will  certainly  have 
become  infiltrated,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  morbid  mass  and  the  lym- 
phatics. When,  however,  the  tumour  is  seated  at  the  upper  or  outer  border 
of  the  gland ;  when  it  appears  to  be  detached  from  the  breast,  lying  rather 
in  the  axilla  or  below  the  clavicle  than  iu  connection  with  the  gland  ;  when 
the  breast  itself  is  very  large  and  fat,  but  healthy  to  the  feel,  Avithout  hardness 
or  retraction  of  the  nij^ple  ;  when  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  deep  infiltration 
of  the  breast — it  may  then  be  a  question  whether  it  will  not  be  more  prudent 
to  extirpate  the  tumour  alone,  with  the  adij^ose  bed  in  Avhich  it  lies,  and  a  deep 
slice  of  the  adjoining  mammary  gland,  than  to  jDerform  the  more  serious  ojjera- 
tion  of  removing  the  whole  of  tlie  breast    In  determining  this  point  we  must, 
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I  thiiLk,  be  guided  by  the  eituation  of  the  tumour,  the  feel  of  the  breast,  and 
tlie  size  of  that  organ.    If  the  tumour  be  distinctly  axillary,  if  the  breast  feel 
perfectly  soft  aud  healthy,  with  the  nipple  projecting,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
infiltration  by  cancer  of  the  central  and  sternal  portions  of  the  mammary  gland. 
I  have  found  on  careful  microscopical  examination  of  breasts  removed  for 
scirrhus  at  the  axillary  borders,  that  the  above-named  parts  of  the  gland 
were  entirely  fi-ee  from  aU  sign  of  disease.    If  the  mamma  be  smaU  and 
shrunken,  the  whole  may  be  removed  without  any  increase  of  danger  ;  if  it  be, 
very  hirge,  the  Surgeon  best  consults  the  patient's  safety  by  simply  removing 
the  tumour  with  a  deep  triangular  slice  of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  gland* 
but  if  there  be  any  hardness  or  suspicious  nodulated  feel  about  the  mammary 
gland,  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  tumour  be  not  defined, 
and  particularly  if  the  patient  be  thin,  so  that  the  operation  is  not  a  very 
severe  one,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  the  breast  ought  certainly  to  be 
practised.    However  widely  the  parts  are  removed,  the  line  of  incision  nsually 
comes  together  readily  and  evenly,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  integuments  in 
the  mammary  region. 

I  have  observed  in  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  extirpate 
tumours  of  the  mammary  region,  without  removal  of  the  gland,  that  erysipelas 
has  more  freciuently  f oUowed  the  operation  than  when  the  gland,  being  affected 
has  required  removal.  ' 
^  Return  of  Cancer  after  Operation  may  take  place  in  three  situations  :  in  the 
cicatrix  of  the  part  operated  upon  ;  in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  ;  or 
m  some  internal  organ.    When  cancer  recurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 'the 
previously  affected  part,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  cancer-cells  having  diffused 
themselves  so  widely  into  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  muscles, 
or  neighboxu'ing  lymphatic  glands,  that  after  the  removal  of  the  timiour  these 
cells  become  the  germs  of  new  growths.    In  these  circumstances  it  may 
recur  in  the  cicatrix  an*  then  implicate  the  glands  ;  or  in  the  glands  without 
the  cicatrix  having  been  previously  affected.    In  local  relapse  of  this  kind,  it 
often  happens  that  the  disease,  so  reproduced,  runs  its  course  more  rapidly  than 
if  no  operation  had  been  performed  ;  the  increased  action  set  up  in  the  part 
durmg  the  healing  process  appearing  to  give  augmented  force  to  the  reproductive 
energy  of  the  cancerous  growth.    In  some  cases  it  even  returns  in  the  cicatrix 
before  cicatrisation  is  completed,  the  ulcerated  surface  then  assumin.^  the 
ordinary  chai-acter  of  the  cancerous  ulcer.    In  other  cases,  the  cicatrix, ''some 
weeks  or  months  after  it  is  fully  formed,  assumes  a  duskv  red  or  purplish 
tinge,  becommg  hard,  stony,  and  nodulated  at  points ;  these  nodules  beinc. 
round  or  oval,  often  very  numerous,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
pigeons  egg,  studding  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  cicatrix,  and  at  last 
runmng  into  true  cancerous  ulceration.     In  such  circumstances,  the  only 
hope  oi  prolongmg  the  patient's  life  lies  in  the  speedy  excision  of  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  structures,  or  their  extirpation  by  caustics,  provided  there  be  no 
deep  affection  of  the  glands,  nor  evidence  of  internal  secondary  deposit.  Eut 
if  the  axiUary  glands  be  much  enlarged,  either  alone  or  together,  with  recur- 
rent disease  m  the  cicatrix,  or  if  there  be  any  sign  of  internal  cancer,  fm-ther 
operation  AviU  be  improper. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast.— The  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  breast 
whether  affected  with  cancer  or  with  other  disease,  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  way.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  a  table,  with  the  arm  hauling  over 
the  side,  tied  down  or  held  by  an  assistant.  If  the  tumour  be  large,°and  the 
loss  of  blood  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  another  assistant  should  compress 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  first  rib.    The  liajmorrhage  will,  however,  depend 
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more  on  the  nature  than  on  the  size  of  the  tumour.  In  all  cancerous  tumours, 
hut  especially  in  the  encephaloid,  it  is  considerable,  and  from  many  enlarged 
vessels.  In  simple  tumours,  even  of  very  large  size,  it  is  often  trivial.  I  have 
removed  a  simple  tumom-  of  the  breast  of  many  pounds  weight,  and  only  had 
to  tie  one  spouting  vessel.  Indeed,  nothing  indicates  more  conclusively  the 
enormous  vegetative  activity  of  cancerous  tiunours,  and  the  great  drain  tliey 
must  exercise  upon  the  system  generally,  than  the  large  size  and  great  number 
of  their  supplying  arteries,  compared  with  those  sent  to  a  simple  tumour  many 
times  larger  than  the  malignant  one.  If  the  veins  about  the  part  be  much 
dilated,  measures  should  be  taken  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  from  them,  as  it 
may  sometimes  be  dangerously  profuse  ;  indeed,  South  relates  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  died  from  this  cause  during  the  operation. 

In  amputations  of  the  breast  for  malignant  disease,  there  are  three  principal 
and  vital  points  that  must  be  attended  to  :  1.  Always  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  breast-gland  ;  2.  Always  to  remove  the  nipple  ;  3.  Always  to  remove 
widely  all  dimpled  sldn. 

The  direction  of  the  incision  through  the  integuments  is  varied  by  different 
Surgeons ;  some  prefer  a  transverse,  others  a  perpendicular  one.  I  think  that  no 
definite  plan  should  be  followed,  but  the  direction  of  the  cut  made  to  vary 
according  to  the  situation  and  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the  amount  of  integu- 
ment that  requires  removal.    In  all  cases,  the  nipple  should  be  included.  In 
ordiuary  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  I  prefer  an  oblique  incision  following  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  ;  as  it  enables  the  Surgeon,  if 
necessary,  to  extend  the  cut  into  the  axiUa  for  the  removal  of  enlarged  glands, 
and,  after  cicatrisation,  allows  the  movements  of  the  arm  without  imdue 
traction.    An  oblique  elliptical  incision,  of  snfficient  length,  may  thus  be  made, 
first  below,  and  next  above  the  nipple,  so  as  to  include  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
integument.    In  some  cases,  where  the  skin  is  somewhat  involved,  a  transverse 
incision  may  be  made  in  addition  to  this,  so  as  to  indude  the  afiected  integu- 
ment in  a  triangular  manner.    When  the  tumour  is  very  large  and  prominent, 
a  double  vertical  incision  may  very  conveniently  include  the  nipple  and  the 
most  suspicious  parts  of  the  skin.  The  dissection  should  then  be  rapidly  carried 
down,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  scalpel,  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  breast 
removed  from  the  cellular  bed  in  which  it  lies.    When  the  tiunour  is  of  large 
size,  and  especially  if  it  be  of  simple  character,  this  part  of  the  operation  may 
be  done  very  expeditiously  by  drawing  down  the  mass  and  touching  the  areolar 
tissue  mth  the  scalpel,  when  the  whole  tumour  will  peel  ofi"  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  can  readily  be  detached.    After  the  removal  of  the  diseased  breast,  it  and 
the  tumour,  as  well  as  the  whole  interior  of  the  wo\md,  must  be  carefully 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no  slices  of  morbid  tissue  have  been  left 
behind  ;  if  so,  they  must  be  freely  cut  out ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
growth  'be  rather  firmly  adherent  to  the  pectoral  muscle  or  subjacent  struo- 
tures,  portions  of  these  must  also  be  removed.    Should  it  be  foimd  that  there 
are  any  enlarged  glands  in  the  axilla,  they  may  be  extii-pated  either  by  extend- 
ing the  wound  upwards  in  this  region,  or  by  making  a  separate  incision  into 
the  axilla,  and  carefully  dissecting  them  out.  In  doing  this,  tlie  edges  and  point 
of  the  scalpel  should  be  very  carefully  used,  and  the  glands  rather  teased  out  by 
the  handle  of  the  knife  and  the  fingers,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  hajmorrliage, 
which  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  this  situation.    The  extirpation  of  enlarged 
axillary  glands  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  operations  on  the  breast,  as  they 
often  extend  much  higher  into  the  axilla  and  under  the  edge  of  the  pectoral 
muscle  than  would  at  first  appear.    When  exposed,  tliey  may  be  seized  with  a 
double-hook  or  an  arterj-forceps,  weU  di-awn  down,  and  then  enucleated  as  far 
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as  practicable  with  the  fingers,  aided  hy  a  few  cautious  touches  with  the  ed^e 
of  the  knife.  The  less  the  point  is  used  deep  in  the  axilla,  the  better  for  the 
patient.  Should  the  glandular  mass  extend  high  up,  coming  into  close  relation 
with  the  axillary  vessels,  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  attempt  its  complete  extir- 
pation with  the  laiife ;  but,  having  been  separated  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  way 
already  mentioned,  it  should  be  well  drawn  down,  and  then  tightly  tied  as  high 
as  possible  with  a  piece  of  whipcord,  all  that  portion  below  the  noose  being 
then  cut  off.  In  this  way  we  may  avoid  the  two  great  dangers  which  attend 
extirpation  of  tumours  in  this  locality,  deeply  situated  and  out  of  sight— 
haemorrhage,  and  the  entry  of  air  into  dilated  veins  ;  and,  the  ligature  being 
applied  beyond  the  diseased  mass,  that  which  remains  of  it  will  slough  away 
when  the  thread  separates. 

Tumoiu-s  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  axilla  as  a  primary  disease,  un- 
connected with  any  malignant  or  other  morbid  action  either  in  the  upper 
extremity  or  in  the  breast.  Such  masses  may  be  either  strumous  or  can- 
cerous ;  and  may  require  extirpation.  When  strumous,  they  are  readily 
enough  enucleated  ;  but  when  cancerous,  they  become  so  widely  and  deeply 
adherent,  that  their  removal  cannot  be  imdertaken  without  much  danger.  In 
such  dissections,  I  have  had  occasion  to  expose  the  axillary  and  subscapular 
vessels  to  some  extent. 

The  after-dressing  of  the  wound  is  of  great  consequence.  A  wound  that 
gapes  mimensely  whilst  the  arm  hangs  down,  >viU  be  found  to  close  with  the 
greatest  ease  when  the  arm  is  raised  and  laid  across  the  chest.  AU  bleedin<^ 
vessels,  then,  having  been  secured,  the  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  brought 
mto  apposition  by  attention  to  position  of  the  arm.  Should  there  be  a  tendency 
to  gape,  or  should  any  transverse  cut  have  been  required,  the  edges  must  be 
brought  together  by  a  few  points  of  suture.  But  if  the  integuments  have  not 
been  freely  removed,  if  the  parts  come  well  together,  it  is  far  better  to  dispense 
entirely  with  sutures,  and  to  retain  the  edges  in  contact  with  long  narrow  strips 
of  plaster  _  A  piece  of  wet  lint  may  then  be  laid  over  the  wound,  and  the  arm 
supported  m  a  sling.  No  bandage  of  any  kind  is  necessary  :  indeed,  I  look 
upon  body-bandages  in  these  cases  as  injurious.  They  prevent  free  respiration 
by  their  tightness,  and  favour  haemorrhage  by  their  warmth.  The  wound 
must  be  dressed  on  ordinary  surgical  principles.    In  many  cases  it  ^dll 

n  this  situation,  he  lips  of  the  cut  come  into  very  good  apposition,  even 
hough  a  considerable  mass  has  been  removed.    By  some  it  has  been  supposed 
hat  relapse  of  cancer  is  less  liable  to  take  place  if  the  wound  unite  by  gLu- 
ation,  than  If  It  come  together  by  more  speedy  union  ;  of  this,  howevLrthere 
IS  at  present  no  proof  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  suppurative  action  may  eHminate  cancer-cells  from  the 
neighbouring  tissues. 

The  mortality  after  amputation  of  the  breast  is  not  considerable  barelv 
amountmg  to  10  per  cent  The  circumstances  that  chiefly  influence  it  are  the 
nature  of  the  tumour,  the  size  of  the  breast,  and  the  extent  of  the  incision 
into  the  axilla.  The  operation  is  much  more  dangerous  when  performed  for 
tlie  removal  of  cancerous  than  of  simple  tumours  :  and  the  danger  incrcises  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  cancer  has  been  allowed  to  exist  before  tC 
operation  is  undertaken.  In  proportion  as  the  patient's  general  health  has 
become  undermined  by  the  continuance  of  the  malignant  disease,  so  the  ten 
dency  to  pyaemia  and  erysipelas  increases.  The  danger  of  the  operation  is  for' 
obvious  reasons  much  greater  in  women  with  large  breasts,  in  whom  the  areolar 
tissue  IS  loaded  with  coarse  yellow  fat.    In  these,  reparative  action  is  slow 
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and  tliere  is  miicli  tendency  to  sloughing  and  to  erysipelas.  Women  wlio  have 
small  mamma),  Avith  little  fat,  hear  tlie  operation  well.  Lastly,  the  opera- 
tion hecomes  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  tumour  is  adherent  to  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  the  dissection  requires  to  he  carried  deeply  into  the  axilla  or  under 
the  pectoral.  The  danger  here  is  threefold  :  1,  from  hseraorrhage ;  2,  from  the 
entry  of  air  into  a  vein ;  3,  and  chiefly,  from  opening  up  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  axilla,  and  the  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  deep  cellulitis.  When  death 
follows  these  operations,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  erysipelas  or  of  pyaemia. 

There  are  two  dangers  which  attend  excision  of  the  hreast  rather  more  than 
other  operations  ;  viz.,  a  congestive  or  low  form  of  pneumonia,  independent  of 
any  blood-poisoning,  hut  arising  from  defective  aeration  consequent  either  on 
tight  bandaging  of  the  chest,  or  on  the  pain  induced  in  respiration  by  the 
movement  of  the  chest- walls  influencirig  the  wound ;  and  embolism  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  death  from  both  these 
causes.    The  first  danger  can  obviously  be  guarded  against ;  the  second  cannot. 

The  male  breast,  though  very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease,  may  occasionally 
become  affected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  mammary  gland  ui  the 
female ;  being,  in  some  instances,  hypertrophied,  in  others  the  seat  of  an  abnormal 
secretion  of  milk,  and,  in  other  cases,  affected  by  the  formation  of  cystic,  sarco- 
matous, and  scirrhous  tumours.  These  growths  require  removal  by  the  same 
kind  of  operative  procedure  that  is  adopted  when  they  affect  the  female  breast, 
though  of  a  less  extensive  character. 

AXILLAEY  TUMOUES. 

SciERHOTJS  Tumours  may  form  in  men  as  well  as  in  women,  as  primary 
disease,  under  the  pectoral  muscle  ■  or  in  the  axilla  (Fig.  547).    Such  tumours 

might,  in  their  early  stages,  be 
dissected  out ;  but  if  they  extend 
high  up  to  the  claAacle,  or  im- 
plicate the  skin  widely  by  infil- 
tration, they  should,  I  think,  be 
left,  as  was  necessary  in  the 
patient  from  whom  Fig.  548  was 
taken,  where  the  size  of  the  tu- 
mour and  its  connections  pre- 
cluded the  possibUit}'^  of  opera- 
tion. Their  removal  cannot, 
indeed,  at  any  stage,  be  imder- 
taken  without  much  danger.  In 
dissections  requisite  for  the  ex- 
tii'pation  of  such  masses,  as  in 
Fig.  547,  I  have  had  to  expose 
the  axillary  and  subscapular 
vessels  and  their  accompanjdng 
nerves.  The  cancerous  growtli 
being  usually  somewhat  widely 
disseminated,  it  is  diflicult  to  be 
certain  that  the  whole  is  fairly 
extir]^)ated  :  hence,  recurrence  is  likely  speedily  to  take  place. 

Chronic  Strumous  Disease  of  the  axillary  glands  is  occasionally  met  ^yit\u 
forming  a  large  lobed  mass  under  the  pectoral  muscle.  Such  a  tumour  as  this 
may  easily  and  safely  be  enucleated,  and  should  be  removed  if  it  have  resisted 


Fig.  547. — Scirrhous  Tumour  in  Axilla  of  a  ilulo. 
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all  orclinary  topical  and  constihitional  treatment.  It  will  be  found  to  be  infil- 
trated -with  tubercle. 

Simple  Tumours  of  yarioua  kinds  are  met  with  in  tlie  axilla.  These  are  of 
of  various  kinds.  The 
most  common  are  al- 
buminoid hjrpertrophy 
of  the  axillary  glands, 
fatty,  and  fibro-cellular 
tumoiU'S. 

Albiminoid  Syper- 
troplmj  of  the  Axillary 
Glands  is  cliiefly  mfet 
with  in  yoimg  women, 
forming  a  smooth, 
lobed,  movable  mass, 
usually  about  the  size  of 
an  orange,  in  this  situa- 
tion. If  left  untouched, 
a  process  of  j)lastic  de- 
posit goes  on  in  the 
tumour  rmtil  at  last  it 
may  attain  a  great  bulk. 

These  tumoirrs  may 
readily  be  excised  and 
enucleated. 

The  Fibro-cellular  Tumour  wiU  sometimes  attain  a  great  magnitude  in  the 
axilla,  forming  a  large,  smooth,  rounded  mass,  stretching  the  muscles  and  dis- 
placing the  vessels  and  nerves,  as  in  Figs.  549  and  550.  In  this  case  the 
tumour,  which  was  of  very  slow  growth,  developed  between  the  serratus  and 


Fig.  54S.— Primaiy  Cancer  in  Axilla  in  a  Man. 


Fig.  549. — Fibro-colliilar  Tumour 
in  Axilla. 


Fig.  fl'jO.  -Samo  Tumour,  Front  view. 


the  ribs,  stretching  the  muscle  over  it  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  capsule  to 
It,  drawing  the  scapula  forwards,  depressing  the  chest-wall,  and  di'awine  the 
axillary  vessels  down  to  about  three  inches  below  the  clavicle. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 


HERNIA. 

By  Hernia,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  meant  the  displacement  of  any  organ  from 
the  cavity  in  whicli  it  is  naturally  contaiaed,  hy  being  protruded  tlirough.  an 
abnormal  or  accidental  opening  in  its  walls ;  when,  however,  it  escapes  through 
one  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the  part,  it  is  not  considered  hernial.  Thus,  the 
protrusion  of  the  brain  through  an  aperture  ia  the  cranium,  or  of  the  lung 
through  one  in  the  thoracic  walls,  or  of  a  portion  of  iutestine  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  is  termed  a  hernia  of  the  organ ;  but  the  descent  of  the 
bowel  through  the  anus  does  not  come  under  this  designation.  Here,  however, 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  hernial  protrusions  that  occur  from  the  abdomen 
— the  common  situation  of  this  disease. 

A  hernia  may  occur  at  almost  any  part  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  though  it  is 
far  m6re  liable  to  do  so  in  some  situations  than  in  others,  being  commonly  met 
with  at  those  points  where  the  muscular  and  tendinous  structures  are  weakened 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  iu  the  male,  and  of  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female ;  or  for  the  transmission  of  the  large  vessels  to  the 
lower  extremity ;  hence  the  inguiual  and  crural  canals  are  the  common 
situations  of  this  disease.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  various  other  situations, 
as  at  the  umbilicus,  the  thyroid  foramen,  the  sciatic  notch,  in  the  vagina,  the 
perinseum,  through  the  muscular  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  dia- 
phragm, &c. 

Structure  of  a  Hertstta. — In  whatever  situation  it  occurs,  a  hernia  is  com- 
posed of  a  Sac  and  its  Contents. 

The  Sac  is  the  prolongation  of  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  overlies 
and  corresponds  to  the  apertiu-e  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes.  It  is  in 
all  cases  composed  of  a  neck  and  a  body. 

The  Neck  is  usually  narrowed,  though  in  some  old  hemiaj  it  becomes  wide 
and  expanded ;  it  is  commonly  short,  consisting  indeed  of  a  sudden  constriction 
of  the  sac  in  this  situation,  as  happens  in  many  forms  of  femoral  hernia  ;  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  elongated,  narrowed,  and  thickened,  and  even  vascular  in 
structure.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  usually  becomes  greatly  thickened  and 
of  an  opaque  colour,  by  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter  in  or  upon  it  from  the 
irritation  to  which  it  lias  been  subjected  by  the  pressure  of  the  hernial  tumour 
or  the  truss,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  lying  exter- 
nally to  it,  or  by  the  puckering  together  of  its  folds,  which  have  been  compressed 
by  the  aperture  in  which  it  lies. 

The  Body  of  the  sac  is  usually  globular  or  pyriform,  sometimes  elongated 
and  cylindrical  ;  it  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  cherry  to  a  tumour  as-  large 
as  the  head.  When  recent,  it  is  usually  thin  and  transparent,  though  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  greatly  thickened,  having  arborescent  vessels  ramifying  in  it, 
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and  lieing  almost  laminated  in  stractiire ;  tliis  is  especially  the  case  in  old 
femoral  hernia?.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  becomes  thinned  and  atrophied 
as  the  tumoiu"  expands,  so  that  the  contents  become  visible  through  it.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  old  umbilical  hernise,  in  which  I  have  seen  it  as  thin 
as  the  {finest  gold-beater's  skin.  In  some  cases  the  hernial  sac  undergoes 
degeneration,  becoming  converted  into  a  fibrous  or  even  calcareous  layer. 

The  sac,  though  usually  forming  a  perfect  inclosure  to  the  hernial  contents, 
occasionally  constitutes  but  a  partial  investment  to  them,  more  particularly  in 
such  organs  as  the  caecum  or  bladder,  which  are  naturally  partially  uncovered 
by  peritoneum.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  ruptiu-ed,  or  altogether  absent ; 
more  rarely  a  double  hernial  sac  is  met  with,  one  being  protruded  into  or 
placed  behind  the  other.  There  are  instances  of  three  sacs  occurring  to- 
gether ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  relates  a  case  in  which  six  were  met  with  in  the 
same  person. 

The  abdominal  parietes  outside  the  sac  undergo  important  changes.  The 
aperture  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes  usually  becemes  circular ;  after  a 
time,  indurated  and  rounded  at  the  edge,  and  considerably  enlarged ;  when 
situated  in  the  movable  portions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  as  in  the  inguinal 
region,  it  becomes  disj)laced  in  old  hemiBe,  being  dragged  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  protrusion,  usually  towards  the  mesial  Hue.  The  subserous  areolar 
tissue  always  becomes  greatly  thickened,  often  indvirated  and  fatty,  so  as  to 
constitute  one  of  the  densest  investments  of  the  sac,  and,  in  some  old  cases  of 
hernia,  closely  to  resemble  omentum.  The  more  stiperficial  structures,  such  as 
the  integument  and  fascia,  are  much  elongated  and  stretched  ;  often  tense, 
but  not  imfrequently  hanging  in  folds  ;  they  are  usually  thinned,  but,  if  a  truss 
have  been  long  worn,  they  become  thickened  and  condensed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  pad. 

Contents.— The,  contents  of  the  sac  vary  greatly  ;  every  viscus  except  the 
pancreas  having  been  foimd  in  hernial  tumours.  Most  frequently  a  portion  of 
the  Small  Intestine,  more  particularly  of  the  ileum,  is  protruded,  constituting 
the  form  of  hernia  called  Enterocele.  The  quantity  of  intestine  within  the 
sac  may  vary  from  a  small  section  of  the  calibre  of  the  gut,  the  whole  diameter 
not  being  included,  to  a  coil  several  feet  in  length,  with  its  attached  mesentery. 
After  a  portion  of  the  intestine  has  once  descended,  the  protruded  part  tends 
to  increase  in  quantity  ;  until,  as  in  some  large  and  old  hernia;,  the  greater 
portion  has  been  kno™  to  lie  in  the  sac.  The  Large  Intestine  is  rarely  found 
m  a  hernia,  though  the  ca;cum  is  occasionaUy  met  with.  When  intestine  has 
been  long  protruded,  it  usually  becomes  thickened  in  its  coats,  and  narrowed, 
greyish  on  the  surface,  and  more  or  less  deranged  in  its  functions.  The  corre- 
sponding mesentery  becomes  thickened,  hypertrophied,  and  vascular. 

Omentum  is  often  found  in  hernial  sacs,  together  with  intestine  ;  but  is  not 
■onfrequently  met  ^vith  alone,  constituting  Ejoiplocele.  After  having  been  pro- 
truded for  some  time  it  becomes  thickened,  brawny,  and  laminated,  losing  its 
ordinary  cellulo-adipose  textiu'e,  and  becoming  indurated.  Its  veins  usually 
assume  a  somewhat  varicose  condition  ;  and  the  mass  of  omentum  becomes 
triangular,  the  apex  being  upwards  at  the  abdominal  aperture,  and  the  base 
below,  broad  and  expanded.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  unfolded  ;  in  others,  it 
is  matted  together  into  a  cylindrical  mass.  Occasionally  apertiu-es  form  in' it 
through  which  a  coil  of  intestine  may  protrude,  thus  becoming  secondarily 
strangulated  within  the  sac.  In  other  instances,  cysts  are  met  Avith  in  it 
containing  fluid,  or  into  which  the  intestine  may  even  slip.  When  intestine 
and  omentum  together  are  found  in  a  hernia,  the  disease  is  termed  an  Entcro- 
epiplocele;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  omentum  usually  descends  before 
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and  occasionally  envelopes  thc  inte^tino.  Besides  these,  the  ordinary  contents 
01  Jiermao  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  Lladder 
uterus  and  ovaries,  have  aU  heen  found  m  them.  In  a  case  described  by  Scan- 
zoni,  t]ie  gravid  uterus  and  ovaries  were  enclosed  in  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia. 

Adhesions  commonly  form  within  the  sac  in  old-standing  cases.  These  may 
take  place  between  the  contained  viscera  merely,  as  between  two  coils  of  intei 
tine  or  between  these  and  the  omentum  ;  or  they  may  form  between  the  waU 
of  the  sac  and  its  contents,  either  by  broad  bands,  or  else  by  bridging  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  inclosing  a  portion  of  the  viscera.  In  recent 
cases  these  adhesions  are  soft,  and  may  readily  be  broken  down  ;  but  when  of 
longer  duration,  they  are  often  very  dense,  and  are  especiaUy  firm  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac. 

Besides  the  viscera,  the  hernial  sac  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid 
secreted  by  and  lubricating  its  interior.  In  most  cases,  this  is  in  but  small 
quantity;  but  m  some  instances,  when  the  sac  is  inflamed,  or  the  hernia 
strangulated,  a  very  eonsiderable  bulk  of  liquid  has  been  met  with  •  I  have 
seen  as  much  as  a  pint  escape  from  a  large  hernia  in  an  old  man.  When 
abimdant,  it  is  generally  of  a  brownish  colour,  though  clear  and  transparent  • 
It  is  met  with  m  largest  quantities  in  inguinal  hernia.  ' 
_  Hydrocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac.~ln  some  instances,  the  fluid  becomes  collected 
m  a  kind  of  cyst  within  the  sac,  formed  by  the  omentum  contracting  adliesions 
to  Its  upper  part,  and  leaving  space  below  for  the  fluid  to  coUect,  in  which  this 
accumulates  between  the  omentum  above  and  the  waU  of  the  sac  below  •  this 
condition,  represented  in  the  following  drawing  (Fig.  551),  has  been  caUed 
Hydrocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac,  and  constitutes  a  somewhat  rare  form  of  disease. 

The  fluid  is  often  in  considerable  quantity;  in  a  case 
which  I  taliped  some  years  ago,  nearly  three  pruts  of 
dark-brown  liquid  had  thus  accumulated,  and  were 
drawn  ofl". 

If  we  Umit  the  term  hydrocele  of  the  hernial  sac  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  slow  and  gradual 
accumulation  of  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  hernial 
sac,  which  has  been  cut  oft'  from  aU  communication 
with  the  peritoneum  either  by  the  radical  cure  of  the 
hernia,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  intestine  or  omentum 
to  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the  sac,  it  must  be 
considered  a  rare  disease ;  and  but  few  cases  are 
recorded  by  sm-gical  wi-iters.  Curling,  in  his  work 
on  tlie  Testis,  states  that,  dming  his  connection  vrith. 
the  London  Hospital,  he  saw  only  one  case  ;  and  the 
only  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  besides  one 
that  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  are  two  related 
by  Pott,  two  by  Pelletan,  one  by  Boyer,  and  one  by  Lawrence.  This  disease 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  in  whatever  quantity, 
in  strangulated  hernia  or  in  hernial  sacs  that  communicate  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  a  sac  that  has 
been  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

An  Accunmlation  of  Ascitic  Fluid  in  a  hernial  sac  may  occirr  when  heniia  is 
complicated  with  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  which 
occurred  in  my  practice  at  University  College  Hospital,  the  hernifi,  wliich  was 
femoral,  in  a  woman,  was  very  tightly  strangulated,  as  large  as  a  shaddock, 
very  tense,  with  distinct  fluctuation ;  the  skin  covering  it  being  much  stretched, 
this  was  peculiariy  evident.    Gn  opening  the  sac  fluid  followed  in  a  jet,  na  if  a 


Fig.  551.— ijydrooele  of 
Hernial  Sac. 
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hydrocele  had  been  piinctitred,  and  abont  four  inches  of  strangled  gut  were  fotind 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  After  dividing  the  stricture,  serous  flmd  in 
large  quantity  continued  to  drain  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  for  several  hours 
after  the  ojjeration. 

Loose  Foreign  Bodies  have  occasionally  been  met  with  inside  hernial  sacs.' 
They  tire  usually  rounded,  smooth,  and  firm ;  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
chestnut ;  and  are  mostly  single.  On  section,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
fatty  central  nucleus  with  a  laminated  fibrous  envelope,  usually  of  considerable 
thickness.  They  are  apparently  composed  of  one  of  the  glandulas  epiploica?, 
which  has  become  detached,  fallen  loose  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  become 
enveloped  in  plastic  layers. 

Signs. — The  signs  of  hernia,  though  varying  considerably  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  sac  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed,  present  in  all  cases 
many  points  in  common.  There  is  an  elongated  or-  rounded  tumour  at  one  of 
the  usual  abdominal  apertures,  broader  below  than  above,  where  it  is  often 
narrowed  into  a  kind  of  neck ;  usually  increasing  in  size  when  the  patient 
stands,  holds  his  breath,  coughs,  or  makes  much  muscular  exertion.  It  can  be 
pushed  back  into  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  or  goes  back  readily  if  the  patient 
lie  down,  but  reappears  when  he  stands  up.  On  coughing,  a  strong  and  distinct 
impulse  may  be  felt  in  it. 

When  the  hernia  is  altogether  Intestinal,  it  is  usually  smooth,  gurgling  when 
pressed  upon,  sometimes  tympanitic  and  rumbling,  and  resonant  on  percussion. 
It  may  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  with  a  distinct  sKp  and 
gurgle  ;  it  has  a  well-marked  impulse  on  coughing,  and  is  usually  accompanied 
by  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  often  with  much  dragging  uneasiness. 
Omental  Hernia  is  usually  soft  and  doughy,  returning  slowly  on  pressure  into 
the  abdomen,  feelmg  irregular  on  the  surface,  and  having  an  iU-defined  outline. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  left  side,  and  is  rare  in  infants,  in  whom  the 
omentum  is  short.  In  Entero-epiplocele  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two  condi- 
tions and  their  signs  ;  bat  these  are  usually  so  uncertain,  that  few  Surgeons  care 
to  predict  before  opening  the  sac  what  the  probable  nature  of  the  contents  may  be. 

GcBcal  Hernia  necessarily  occurs  on  the  right  side  only.  It  is  a  large,  knobby', 
and  irregular  tumour,  irreducible,  owing  to  the  adhesions  contracted  by  that 
portion  of  cEEcum  which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
herma  consists  in  the  sac  being  absent,  or  only  partial  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  peritoneum  being  stripped  9ff  as  the  giit  descends.  When  this  hernia  is 
large,  and  partially  invested  by  serous  membrane,  a  sac  usuaUy  exists  at  its 
upper  aspect,  into  which  a  portion  of  smaU  intestine  may  fall,  and  which 
may  in  some  cases  constitute  a  second  hernia  lying  above  or  before  the 
ctecal  one,  which  mil  be  found  situated  at  the  posterior  waU  when  this  hernial 
pouch  IS  opened.  OccasionaUy  the  vermiform  appendix  and  the  caput  coli  are 
found  m  the  sac,  biit  can  rarely  be  returned.  The  rule  of  c^cal  hernia  having 
a  partial  peritoneal  investment  only,  does  not  hold  good  in  aU  cases  •  and 
instances  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  which  this  portion  of  intestine  lav 
in  a  distinct  sac. 

Hernia  of  the  Bladder  or  C'ystocele  is  very  rare;  and,  like  that  of  the  ceecum  is 
usuaUy  enclosed  in  a  partial  peritoneal  investment,  though  it  is  not  nccessarilv 
80.  South  states  that  there  is  a  preparation  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  which 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  with  its  peritoneal  covering,  has  passed  into  a  dis 
tinct  sac.  In  some  mstances  tlie  cystocele  is  accompanied  by  an  enterocele 
Tliis  hernia  is  always  in-educible,  is  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  difficult ' 
in  urinating,  with  varying  tension,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  co/ 
taincd  ;  by  squeezing  it,  urine  maybe  forced  out  through  the  urethra  and  flue" 
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tuation  has  heen  felt  in  it,  Ui'inaiy  calculi  have  been  formed  in  the  tumour, 
and  have  been  removed  by  incision  through  the  scrotum,  or  have  ulcerated 
out. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  hernia  are  usually  sufiiciently  well  marked.  In  some 
instances,  the  disease  is  congenital,  arising  from  jjreternatural  patency  of  the 
abdominal  apertures  ;  in  other  cases,  it  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  forcible  effort,  as  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  jumping,  coughing, 
straining  at  stool,  or  passing  urine  through  a  tight  stricture.  Such  cases  as 
these  act  especially  in  tall  and  delicate  people,  particularly  in  those  who  have 
a  natural  disposition  to  weakness  or  bulging  of  the  groins.  The  displacement 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  a  gravid  uterus,  will  also  occasionally  give  rise  to 
the  disease.  Hernia  is  especially  liable  to  be  produced  by  a  combination  of 
causes :  thus,  if  an  aged  person,  one  with  a  feeble  organisation,  or  whose 
abdominal  apertures  have  been  patent  in  consequence  of  rather  sudden 
emaciation,  make  a  violent  effort,  a  hernial  protrusion  is  very  apt  to 
occur. 

Amongst  the  most  frequent  Predisposing  Causes  of  hernia,  are  certainly  sex, 
age,  and  occupation. 

,  Sex.—M.e-n  are  far  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  women,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  4  or  5  to  1.  Thus,  according  to  Malgaigne,  in  France,  one  man  in 
thirteen  and  one  woman  in  fifty-two  are  the  subjects  of  hernia.  But,  though 
men  are  more  generally  liable  to  hernia  than  women,  they  are  less  so  to  certain 
forms  of  the  disease,  especially  to  the  femoral  and  umbilical.  It  is  to  the 
inguinal  that  they  are  particularly  subject.  According  to  Lawrence,  out  of 
£13,584  patients  who  appHed  to  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society,  67,798  were 
males  and  15,786  females.  Of  43,214  applicants  at  the  same  institution  during 
the  eight  years  1860-1867,  36,161  were  males  and  7053  females.  Of  these 
34,788  males  and  3085  females  had  ingiunal  hernia  ;  1373  males  and  -3968 
females  had  femoral  hernia. 

Age  exercises  a  veiy  material  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  hernia.  Mal- 
gaigne, who  has  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  finds  that  in  infancy  the 
disease  is  sufiiciently  common,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  congenital  hernia  at 
this  period  of  life  ;  and,  that  in  the  first  year  after  birth  hernia  occurs  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  every  21  children.  It  then  goes  on  decreasing  in  frequency, 
there  being  1  in  29  at  the  second  year  ;  1  in  37  at  the  third  year  ;  until,  at  the 
thirteenth  year,  it  has  fallen  to  1  in  77.  Shortly  after  this,  its  frequency  begins 
to  rise  again,  and  then  goes  on  progressively  increasing  until  the  close  of  life  ; 
thus,  at  the  21st  year,  there  is  one  case  in  32  ;  at  the  28th  year,  1  in  21;  at  the 
35th,  one  in  17  ;  at  the  40th,  1  in  9  ;  at  50,  1  in  6  ;  from  60  to  70, 1  in  4  ;  and 
from  70  to  75,  1  in  3.  In  women,  according  to  Malgaigne,  hernia  most  fre- 
quently occurs  from  the  20th  to  the  50th  years.* 

Occupation. — Those  occupations  in  which  the  individual  is  exposed  to  violent 
muscular  efforts,  more  particularly  of  an  intermitting  character,  predispose 
strongly  to  the  occurrence  of  hernia  ;  and  in  these  employments  the  tendency 
to  the  disease  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  injurious  habit  of  wearing 
tight  girths  or  belts  round  the  waist,  which,  by  constricting  the  abdomen, 
throw  the  whole  pressme  of  the  abdominal  contents  upon  the  inguinal 
legions. 

Conditions  presented  by  Hernia. — The  conditions  in  which  a  hernia  may 
be  found  are  very  various,  and  entail  corresponding  differences  in  tlie  result  and 
treatment  of  the  affection.    When  first  formed,  most  hernio2  may  be  said  to  be 

*  Those  intorostod  in  the  statistics  of  riernin  wiU  find  much  infomintion  in  an  elaborate  article 
by  A.  Wernhor,  of  Giosaon,  in  Vol.  XI.  of  Langonbock's  Archiv/Ur  KHnUche  Chirnrgit  (1SG9;. 
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Incomplete,  heuigioi- a  time  retained  within  the  orifice  of  the  canal  through 
which  they  eventually  protrvide.  When  they  have  passed  altogether  heyond  the 
abdominal  walls,  they  are  said  to  be  Complete ;  and  this  is  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  usually  presented  to  the  Surgeon.  A  hernia  may  also  be  Redu- 
cible, Irreducible,  or  Strangulated. 


EEDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

A  herm'a  is  commonly  at  first  Reducible  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  readily  Ids 
pushed  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  protruding  again  when  the  patient 
stand  sup,  holds  his  breath,  or  makes  any  exertion,  and  having  a  distinct  and 
forcible  impulse  on  coughing.  Though  the  hernial  contents,  in  these  cases, 
are  reduced^  into  the  abdomen,  the  sac  is  not ;  it  almost  immediately  con- 
tracts^ adhesions  to  the  areolar  tissue,  by  which  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  new 
situation ;  though  iu  some  cases,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  see,  it  may  be  pushed 
back. 

_  Application  of  Truss.— In  the  Treatment  of  a  reducible  hernia,  our  object 
IS,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  truss,  to  retain  the  protrusion  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  patient  must  be  provided 
Avith  a  proper  kind  of  truss,  adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  hernia. 
In  umbilical  and  ventral  ruptures,  an  elastic  pad  and  belt  may  most  con- 
veniently be  used.  In  selecting  the  truss,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
spring  be  of  proper  strength,  adapted  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  individual  ; 
and  that  it  be  properly  shaped,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  any  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  but  merely  bears  upon  the  points  of  pressure  and  counter-pres- 
sure. The  pad  should  be  convex,  and  firmly  stuffed,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
press  not  only  upon  the  external  aperture,  but  upon  the  whole  length  of  tiie 
canal.  Before  applying  the  truss,  the  hernia  must  be  reduced,  by  placing  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the  thi-^h 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  pressing  the  tumour  back  in  the  proper  direction  •  the 
truss  should  then  be  put  on,  and  be  worn  during  the  whole  of  the  day;  indeed 
the  patient  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  without  wearing  it.  At  nio-ht  it 
may  either  be  left  off  altogether,  or  a  lighter  one  applied.  In  some  easel  the 
skm  becomes  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  pad  ;  in  these  circumstances  an 
elastic  air-cushion  may  be  used,  or  the  parts  subjected  to  pressure  may  be  weH 
washed  with  spirit-lotion.  The  truss  may  be  known  to  fit  by  testing  it  in  the 
foUowmg  way.  The  patient  should  be  made  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
and  then,  extending  his  legs,  opening  them  widely,  and  bending  the  body  for- 
wards, cough  several  times.  If  the  hernia  do  not  now  slip  down  behind  the 
pad,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  truss  is  efficient,  and  will  keep  the  rupture  uid  in 
aU  ordmary  circumstances.  ^ 

Radical  Cure  of  HERNiA—Yarious  means  have  been  devised  in  order  to 
effect  the  radical  cure  of  a  reducible  hernia.    The  only  plan  that  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  safe  and  permanently  successful,  is  the  compression  of  a  well 
made  truss.    In  this  way,  not  unfrequently,  the  hemise  of  infants  become 
radically  cured;  the  same  result,  however,  seldom  occurs  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  hfe.    In  order  that  compression  may  succeed  in  this  way,  it  is  uece. 
saiy  that  it  should  not  only  be  applied  to  the  external  aperture  throu-h  whir 
the  rupture  escapes,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  canal.    It  must  also  be  continued 
for  a  very  considerable  time,  at  least  a  year  or  two,  and  care  should  be  U\Z 
that  during  the  treatment  the  rupture  is  not  allowed  to  descend  •  every  timn  > 
comes  down,  any  good  that  may  have  been  derived  is  necessarily  done  awn 
with,  and  the  treatment  has  to  begin,  as  it  were,  anew.    After  the  cuie  is  s 
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posed  to  have  "been  effected  in  this  way,  the  application  of  the  truss  must  he 
continued  for  a  very  considerahle  length  of  time,  lest  by  any  unfoitunate  move- 
ment the  rupture  descend  again. 

The  Operations  tliat  have  been  devised  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  are  all 
founded  on  one  of  two  principles  j  viz.,  the  excitation  of  such  an  amount  of 
peritonitis  in  the  sac,  or  its  neck,  as  to  cure  its  obliteration  ;  or  the  plugging  of 
the  hernial  aperture  by  invagination  of  the  iutegumental  tissues. 

If  the  accomplishment  of  these  conditions  would  always  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  rupture,  the  radical  ciu'e  might  frequently  be  undertaken.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  agglutination  of  the  walls  of  the  sac,  or  the 
closure  of  the  abdominal  aperture,  as  the  sole  conditions  required.  To  accom- 
plish the  radical  cure,  it  would  be  necessary  in  many  cases  to  effect  changes  in 
the  shape  and  connections  of  the  abdominal  contents,  to  alter  the  size  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  indeed  to  modify  in  various  Avays  many  conditions  inde- 
pendent of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  hernial  protrusion.  Many 
of  the  means  of  radical  cure,  by  which  obliteration  of  the  interior  of  the  sac  or 
of  its  neck  is  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  application  of  sutures  or  ligatui-es,  by 
the  introduction  of  caustics,  by  excision,  scarification,  puncture,  or  injection 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  are  attended  with  so  much  danger  from  peritonitis,  and 
are  so  seldom  followed  by  any  good  results,  that  their  consideration  need  not 
detain  us  here,  the  more  so  as  they  are  universally  abandoned  by  Surgeons  of 
the  present  day. 

■  The  operations  that  are  now  practised  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  are  con- 
ducted on  two  principal  plans,  however  much  they  may  be  varied  in  their  de- 
tails by  the  ingenuity  of  particular  Surgeons. 

The  first  method  of  treatment  consists  of  invaginatiug  simply  a  portion  of 
the  scrotum,  and  fixing  it  in  the  inguinal  canal,  where  it  becomes  adiierent,  and 
so  occludes  the  aperture  of  exit.  Of  this  kind  of  operation,  "Wutzer's  is  the  best 
example.  The  second  method  of  treatment  consists  in  excismg  a  jportion'  of 
the  iutegumental  structures,  and  then  by  means  of  sutures  attaching  these  and 
the  deeper  parts  together,  and  thus  leading  to  the  consolidation  of  the  canal. 
Of  tliis.  Wood's  operation  is  the  best  example.  The  following  are  the  details 
of  these  procedures. 

Wutzer's  Operation, — The  late  C.  W.  "Wutzer,  of  Bonn,  adopted  a  plan  of 
radically  curing  reducible  inguinal  hernise,  combining  the  two  principles  on 
which  the  older  operations  were  foimded,  viz.,  the  agglutination  of  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  sac  by  the  excitation  of  inflammation  in  it,  and  the  closure  of  the 
inguinal  canal  by  the  invagination  of  the  scrotum  ;  and  he  can-ied  out  these 
objects  in  a  safer  and  more  successful  manner  than  by  any  of  the  methods  pre- 
viously employed.  His  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  introducing  a  plug  of  the 
scrotum  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  fixing  it  there  by  exciting  adhesive  inflam- 
mation in  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  as  follow.  The 
patient  lying  on  his  back,  and  the  hernia  being  reduced,  the  Surgeon  pushes 
his  index-finger  up  the  inguinal  canal  as  high  as  the  internal  ring,  carrying 
before  it  a  cone  of  the  scrotal  tissues  ;  a  box-wood  hollow  cylinder,  about  four 
inches  long  (Fig.  552,  C),  well  oiled,  is  then  pushed  up  as  the  finger  is  vnt\\- 
drawn,  so  as  to  occupy  its  place  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Along  the  interior  of 
this  cylinder  a  flexible  steel  needle^  gilt  (A),  fixed  in  a  movable  handle,  is  then 
pushed,  so  as  to  traverse  the  invaginated  scrotiun,  the  hernial  sac,  and  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  through  which  its  point  is  caused  to  protrude.  A 
concave  box-wood  case  (B)  is  then  passed  over  the  projecting  point  of  the 
needle,  and  fixed  by  the  other  end  by  a  screw  apparatus  to  the  cylinder  (C),  so 
aa  to  compress  the  inclosed  tissues.    The  appai-atus  so  fixed  is  left  in  situ  for 
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six  or  eight  days ;  when,  some  discharge  being  established,  it  is  withdrawn  and 
tlie  mvagmated  scrotal  plug  supported  by  lint  introduced  up  its  interior  'and 
by  a  spica  bandage  tightly  appUed.    The  patient  is  kept  quiet  for  a  fortnicrht 
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i-iff.  652.-Wut  er's  Apparatus  for  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia. 

Solltt"      "  -ea^ga  Kght  truss  for  three  or 

ppS  T^"^  '"'^  '""'^  wears  to  be  more  suc- 

ces,M  tljan  any  tha  have  preceded  it.  Yet  it  is  open  to  the  objections  tLt 
attend  all  plans  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  ;  viz.,  the  possible  e.  citation  of  a 
dangerous  amount  of  perxtonitzs  ;  and  the  want  of  adhesion  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  scrotal  p  ug  and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  inguinal  canal  and 

SturT"'  "       '^""^^'^^^  '^^^'"^^^^  -  the 

1  tie  first  objection  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  very  little  weic^ht  can 

be  attached  to  it    I  have  very  often  performed  this  operation,  and  hive  never 
seen  the  shghtest  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  peritoneal  infiaUation  or  0  her 
local  mischief,  except  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  one  or  two  cases.    With  re  pe  t 
I  '  tJ^^^«  HO  doubt  that  failures  are  not  unfrenuS ^ 

but  on  the  other  hand  successes  are  not  rare,  and  I  have  now  under  ob  ervatton 
several  cases  in  which  a  complete  cure  has  resulted,  although  seveS  ye  Is 
from  two  to  five,  have  elapsed  since  the  operation  several  years, 

Wood's  Operation.-ln  order  to  secure  the  more  complete  obliteration  of 
the  canal,  and  especially  the  cohesion  of  the  inner  and  posterior  Ss  John 
^  ood  has  brought  forward  another  operation,  for  the  fUowin.  dSintVon 
of  which  l  am  indebted  to  him.    The  principle  of  this  meZd    oTs  £ 
he  approximation  of  the  tendinous  structures  forming  the  boimdlrv  of  th^ 
hei-mal  ca^al  by  the  appHcation  of  a  subcutaneous  vvire  sutTe  Zth  a 
puncture  ra  the  skm.    In  applying  this  -nrincinlp  tn        ■    ^7"^^ /'^o^gJi  a 
to  promote  the  adhesion  of  tL  tend  2is  s^f^      T!"  ' 
cord  fiom  injurious  violence  the  ht^rv      f  '  'T    '°  ''''  '^'^ 

the  scrotum  is  detached  sTckuneo^^^^^^^  '-^"^  ^--^ 

nation  into  the  canal,  and  heirthe"  (yX  wtS  m'T'-'' 
the  walls  of  the  canal  and  to  the  spermat  c  co  "d     tL  "T"' 
to  obtain  a  fair  hold  in  two  places  Vn  lructi^!  l^^U^^^ 
wall,  VIZ.,  the  coniomed  tendon  and  thp  tn-n,-,r,„i„„  •  Posteuor 

rosis  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal.    The  effect  of  th.  Jnf  ^ 
close  also  the  extenial  abdominal  ring,  the  pillars  of  wLl  a  f  c  J  1 
Its  grasp.     By  the  close  adhesion  which  is  thus  produced  betwe I  the 
postenor  and  anterior  waUs  of  the  canal,  the  former  is  mnrl^  f/ Tri  7 
limb  of  a  valve  in  preventing  the  descei'it  of  a  iX  the  c^a/' Tim' 

a  peionanent  resistance  to  the  reproduction  of  tlie  rupture  is  'provided 
w  uch  remains  even  after  the  temporarily  efiased  lymph  has  been  rei  b  ' 
ihe  unpulsivc  force  ol  the  abdominal  contents  tending  to  protrude  at  th 
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internal  ring,  is  resisted  by  tlie  valve-like  action  of  the  posterior  wall,  and 
is  not  enabled  to  exert  itself  upon  the  recently  formed  adhesions.  The  use 
of  the  truss,  except  as  a  temporary  adjunct  in  tlie  cure,  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  this  operation. 

Operation.— The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  well 
raised,  and  the  pubes  and  scrotum  shaved,  the  hernia  must  be  reduced  and 
held  up  by  an  assistant  pressing  upon  the  internal  opening.  The  operator, 
standing  at  that  side  of  the  patient  which  is  about  to  be  operated  on,  makes, 
with  a  small  tenotomy-knife,  an  incision  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long 
through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  over  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  ;  or,  if  this 
be  large,  about  two  and  a  haK  inches  below  the  pubic  spine.  Then  the  knife, 
being  inserted  flat\vise  between  the  skin  and  the  fascia,  is  made  to  separate 
them  around  the  incision  over  an  area  of  about  a  two-inch  circle  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  loose  attachment  of  the  skin  easUy  allows.  The  knees  of 
the  patient  shovdd  next  be  drawTi  up  towards  the  abdomen,  and  held  together 
so  as  to  relax  the  sti'uctures  connected  with  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fore- 
finger is  next  passed  tlirough  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  made  to  invaginate 
the  detached  fascia  through  the  external  ring  into  the  canal,  which  is  best 
done  by  using  the  right  hand  for  the  right  side,  and  vice  mrsd,  keeping  the 
palm  directed  forwards.  The  invagination  of  the  fascia  should  be  commenced 
from  as  low  a  point  as  the  cutaneous  incision  will  permit,  so  as  to  push  the 
invaginatiug  finger  as  much  as  possible  between  the  sac  of  the  hernia  and 
the  spermatic  cord.  When  the  finger  is  in  the  canal,  its  point  should  reach 
the  internal  opening  of  the  hernia,  and  the  cord  should  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible to  it  and  protected  by  it.  The  point  of  the  finger  will  then  be  placed 
behind  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  must  render  this  point 
prominent  at  the  surface  by  being  hooked  forward.  The  Surgeon  will  then  be 
sensible  of  the  edge  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  raised  in  relief  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  invaginating  finger.  Next,  the  needle,  stout,  blunt-pointed,  and 
curved,  mounted  on  a  strong  handle,  is  to  be  passed  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  finger  as  far  as  just  beyond  the  extreme  joint,  at  which  point  it  is  made  to 
pass  through  the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  till  it 
is  seen  to  raise  the  skin.  The  latter  is  then  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  inwards 
as  far  as  possible  before  the  needle  is  pushed  through  it.  Then  a  stout 
copper  wire,  silvered,  about  two  feet  long,  and  bent  into  a  convenient  hook  at 
each  end,  is  hooked  on  to  the  eye  of  the  needle  ;  and  the  latter  is  withdrawn  and 
unhooked,  leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  in  the  scrotal  incision,  and  the  upper 
end  in  the  groin-puncture.  The  invaginating  finger  is  then  placed  on  the  outer 
side  of  tlie  cord,  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  from  the  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal ring  as  possible,  raising  the  ligament  on  its  point.  The  needle  is  then 
passed  along  the  inner  border  of  the  finger,  and  pushed  through  the  external 
pillar  close  to  Poupart's  ligament,  opposite  to  the  internal  ring,  the  skin  being 
drawn  inwards  till  the  point  of  the  needle  appears  at  the  fonner  puncture, 
tlirough  which  it  is  then  pushed.  The  upper  hook  of  the  wu-e  is  then  hooked 
on  and  drawn  down  with  the  needle  into  and  through  the  scrotal  incision. 
Next,  the  spermatic  cord  opposite  to  the  scrotal  incision  is  to  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  sac  of  the  hernia  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  placed  upon 
the  sldn  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  operation  for  ligaturing  varicocele.  The 
needle,  detached  again  from  the  wire,  is  then  passed  into  the  lower  angle  of 
the  scrotal  incision,  and  made  to  traverse  the  tissues  between  the  cord  and  the 
hernial  sac,  and  to  emerge  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision.  The  inner  end 
of  the  wire  is  then  hooked  on  to  the  needle  and  drawn  with  it  across  bet'n-een 
the  cord  and  sac.   A  little  care  must  here  be  taken  to  avoid  any  kink  in  the 
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M'lre,  wliich  must  be  dra-wn  down  until  the  part  which,  remains  in  the  wound  is 
quite  straight.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  twisted  to  the  extent  of  three 
turns,  which  it  will  be  found  useful,  when  removing  the  wire,  always  to  make 
in  tlie  same  direction.  Traction  is  then  made  upon  the  wire  loop  which  re- 
mains in  tlie  groin-punctiu-e.  This  wUl  be  found  to .  invaginate  the  sac  and 
scrotal  fascia,  and  to  close  up  the  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
The  loop  must  then  be  twisted  by  three  firm  turns  well  drawn  into  the  groin- 
puncture.  Then  the  long  ends  of  the  wire,  being  cut  off  to  a  suitable  length, 
are  to  be  passed  together  through  the  loop  bent  down  to  meet  them  and  hooked 
on  to  it.  Under  the  arch  thus  formed  a  stout  pad  of  lint  is  placed,  and  the 
whole  is  held  fii-mly  by  a  spica  bandage. 

The  patient,  after  the  operation,  should  be  placed  in  bed  with  the  shoulders 
well  raised  and  the  knees  bent  over  a  bolster.  Any  discharge  which  forms  has 
a  free  escape  downwards,  and  may  be  received  upon  a  sponge  steeped  in  some 
antiseptic  fluid.  The  scrotimi  should  be  either  suspended  ia  a  turn  of  the 
bandage,  or  kept  up  by  a  small  cushion  or  strap  of  plaster. 

The  wires  should  be  kept  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  according  to 
the  amotmt  of  solid  effusion  which  subsequently  occurs.  'Any  pain  in  the 
abdomen  should  be  allayed  by  opiates  and  fomentations,  and  by  slackening  or 
removing  the  bandage  after  forty-eight  hours.  Pain  sometimes  results  from 
including  the  iho-inguiual  nerve,  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  pain  of 
peritonitis. 

Wood  has  now  operated  in  nearly  200  instances,  and  estimates  his  suc- 
cessful results  in  cases  of  all  degrees  of  severity  at  about  sixty-five  per  cent. 
In  young  persons  the  results  have  been  stiU  more  favourable,  and  he  now 
confines  the  operation  to  patients  below  the  age  of  tliirty,  unless  in  special 
circumstances.    Three  deaths  have  resulted  from  pyemia  aud  peritonitis. 


IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

Irreducible  Eerniw  are  usuaUy  of  old  date,  and  of  large  size.  They  generally 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  thickened  omentum,  as  well  as  intestine 
and  mesentery.  In  many  instances,  a  rapture  of  this  kind  is  partly  reducible, 
the  greater  portion  remaining  unreduced.  It  is  usually  the  gut  which  slips  up, 
and  the  omentum  that  cannot  be  returned. 

Causes  of  Irreducibility.— The  iiTeducibiUty  of  a  rupture  may  be  de- 
pendent either  on  its  slm-pe,  on  the  existence  of  adhesions,  or  on  its  very 
nature.  If  the  sac  become  the  seat  of  an  hour-glass  contraction,  or  its  neck 
become  elongated  and  narrowed,  the  hernial  contents  may  continue  per- 
manently protruding.  So  also,  the  expanded  concUtion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  omentum,  and  the  narrowing  of  its  neck,  may  prevent  a  return  of  the 
rupture.  The  existence  of  adliesions,  either  between  the  sac  and  its  contents 
or  betvveen  protruded  intestine  and  omentum,  will  commonly  render  a  hernia 
irreducible ;  and  most  frequently  these  are  associated  with  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  sac  or  of  the  omentum.  Hernias  of  the  casciim  and  bladder  can 
never  be  returned,  on  accoimt  of  the  anatomical  conditions,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made. 

Symptoms.— An  irreducible  hernia  is  usually  a  source  of  great  incon- 
venience ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  if  left  to  itself,  until  at  last  it  may 
contain,  as  in  some  extreme  cases  it  has  been  found  to  do,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  forming  an  enormous  tumour,  inconvenient  by  its 
size  and  weiglit,  in  which  the  penis  and  scrotmn  are  buried.  Even  when  the 
irreducible  hernia  is  of  smaU  size,  it  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  weakness  in 
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tlie  part,  vnth  dragging  pains,  and  is  very  frequently  accompanied  hy  colicky 
sensations  and  dyspeptic  derangements.  Tlie  patient  also,  in  these  circum- 
stances,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  danger  lest  tlie  rupture  become  strangulated 
by  violent  eflbrts,  or  injured  and  inflamed  by  blows. 

Treatment. — For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  a 
yupture  of  this  Idnd  from  external  violence,  but  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
increase  in  size.  This  may  best  be  done  by  letting  the  patient  wear  a  truss 
with  a  large  concave  pad,  which  supports  and  protects  it;  provided  tlie 
rupture  be  not  of  too  great  a  size  for  the  application  of  such  an  instrument. 
If  its  magnitude  be  very  considerable,  it  must  be  supported  by  means  of  a 
suspensory  bandage.  Bransby  Cooper  has  recommended  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  convert  the  irreducible  into  a  reducible  hernia,  by  keeping 
the  patient  in  bed  for  several  weeks,  on  low  diet,  vnih.  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  ice  to  the  tumour  ;  and,  if  it  contain  much  omentum,  giving  smaU 
doses  of  blue  pill  and  tartar  emetic,  so  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
fat.  For  these  remedies  I  have  advantageously  instituted  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  plan,  which  appears  to  have  answered  well  iu  some  cases, 
certainly  deserves'  a  further  trial. 

Inflamed  Irreducible  Hernia.— The  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  an 
irreducible  hernia  is  a  serious  complication,  and  one  that  simulates  strangu- 
lation very  closely.  When  this  complication  occurs,  the  part  becomes  swollen, 
hot,  tender,  and  painful  ;  there  is  not  much  tension  in  the  tumoiir,  which  is 
seldom  increased  beyond  its  usual  magnitude  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pyrexia, 
and  symptoms  of  peritonitis  spreading  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed 
rupture  set  in.  In  some  cases  there  is  vomiting  ;  but  it  is  not  constant,  and 
never  feculent,  occurring  generally  early  in  the  disease,  and  consisting  princi- 
pally .of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  being  apparently  an  eflFort  of  nature  to 
get  rid  of  an  indigestible  meal.  If  there  be  constipation,  as  usually  happens 
in  aU  cases  of  peritonitis,  it  is  not  complete,  flatus  occasionally  passing  per 
anum,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  fajces.  It  is  of  importance  in 
these  cases  to  observe  that  the  inflanmiation  commences  in  the  body  of  the 
sac,  and  extends  into  those  parts  of  the  abdomen  that  are  contiguous  to  its  neck ; 
the  stomachal  and  intestinal  derangements  being  secondary  to  this  condition. 

The  Treatment  of  an  inflamed  irreducible  hernia  must  be  directed  to  the 
peritonitis  which  attends  it.  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  sac  and  its  neck, 
the  free  administration  of  calomel  and  opimn,  and  the  employment  of  enemata, 
\vith  strict  anti-inflammatory  regimen  and  rest,  wiU  usually  speedily  subdue  aU 
inflammatory  action. 

Incarcerated  Hernia.— An  irreducible  hernia  occasionally  becomes  ob- 
structed, then  constituting  the  condition  termed  incarcerated  hernia.  This 
condition  principally  occirrs  in  old  people,  from  the  accumulation  of  flatus,  or 
of  undigested  matters,  such  as  cherry-stones  or  mustard-seeds,  in  an  angle  of 
the  gut.  In  these  cases  there  is  constipation,  with  eructation,  and  perhaps 
occasional  vomiting.  There  may  be  some  degree  of  pain,  weight,  or  uneasiness 
about  the  tunioiu- ;  but  there  is  no  tension  in  it  or  in  its  neck,  and  the 
symptoms  altogether  are  of  a  chronic  and  subacute  character. 

The  Treatment  of  such  a  case  as  this  should  consist  in  the  administration 
of  a  good  purgative  injection  ;  the  compound  coloc3mth  enema  is  the  best, 
thrown  up  as  high  as  possible  by  means  of  a  long  tube.  Ice  may  then  be 
applied  to  the  tumour  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and  then  the  taxis,  as  will 
afterwards  be  described,  may  be  used  under  chloroform.  The  ice  may  be 
omitted  in  those  cases  in  which,  on  handluig  the  tumour,  gurgling  can  readily 
be  felt ;  but  the  taxis  should  always  be  used,  as  by  it  the  incarcerated  gut  may 
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be  partially  emptied  of  its  contents  ;  or  if  any  additional  protrusion  should 
have  happened  to  have  slipped  down,  this  may  be  returned.  After  these  means 
have  been  employed,  an  active  pui'gative,  either  of  calomel  or  croton  oil  and 
colocyuth,  should  be  administered  ;  and,  if  any  inflammation  ensue,  this  must 
be  treated  as  already  described. 

STKANGULATED  HERNIA, 
A  hernia  is  said  to  be  Strangulated  when  a  portion  of  gut  or  omentum 
that  is  protruded  is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  cannot  be  returned  into  the 
abdomen  ;  having  its  functions  arrested,  and,  if  not  relieved  speedily,  runnin-^ 
into  gangrene.    This  condition  may  occur  at  aU  periods  of  life,  being  met  with 
m  infants  a  few  days  old,  and  in  centenarians.    It  commonly  arises  from  a 
sudden  violent  eflbrt,  by  wliich  a  fresh  portion  of  intestine  is  forcibly  pro- 
truded into  a  previously  existing  hernia,  which  it  distends  to  such  a  decree  as 
to  produce  strangulation.    But,  though  old  hernicB  are  more  subject  to  this 
condition  than  recent  ones,  it  may  occur  at  the  very  first  formation  of  a  hernial 
swelhng,  the  gut  becoming  strangled  as  it  is  protruded.    There  are  therefore 
two  distinct  kinds  of  strangulation.    One  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  passive  kind 
chiefly  occurring  in  elderly  people,  the  subjects  of  old  and  perhaps  irreducible 
hernia;  which,  inconsequence  of  some  accidental  circumstance,  becomes  dis- 
tended by  the  descent  of  a  larger  portion  of  intestine  than  usual,  and  this 
imdergomg  constriction  and  compression  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  graduallv 
becomes  strangulated.    The  other  kind  of  strangulation  is  most  frequent  in 
younger  mdividuals  ;  in  it  the  symptoms  are  more  active,  the  bowel  becomina 

Silrll    T         fir  °^  """"^  undergoing  rapid  strangu- 

lation, the  tension  of  the  parts  not  having  been  lessened  by  the  previous  Ion- 
existence  of  an  irreducible  hernia.  >'       1  & 

Mechanism  of_  STRAXGULATiON.-Strangulation  has  been  attributed  either 
to  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  walls  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  hernia 
protrudes,  or  to  changes  taking  place  in  the  protruded  parts,  subsequent  to 
and  occasioned  by  their  constriction  by  the  tissues  external  to  them  The 
strangulation  cannot,  I  think,  ever  be  regarded  with  justice  as  of  spasmodic 
character;  the  aperture  in  the  abdominal  wall,  through  which  the  hernia 
escapes,  oemg  tendmous  or  fibrous,  and  certainly  not  in  any  way  contractUe 
hough  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  nndonbtedlv^inrease  the 
ension  of  its  sides.    The  continued  and  permanent  character  of  the  trllu 
ation  when  once  it  has  taken  place,  would  also  discountenance  this  oSn  • 
those  forms  of  herma,  indeed,  as  the  ventral,  which  occur  in  purely  muscuTar 
structures  are  very  rarely  strangulated,  and,  when  they  are  so,\he  coiSt  Son 
IS  generally  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  dense  adventitious  bands  upon  or 
AVithin  the  sac,  and  not  by  any  muscular  agency.  ^ 

Strangulation  is  characterised  by  congestion  of  the  protruded  parts,  induced 
by  the  constriction  to  which  they  are  subjected;  the  mechanism  heinT^, 
loUows.    A  knuckle  of  intestme,  or  piece  of  omentum,  is  suddenly  protrudS 
during  an  effort  of  some  kind.    This  immediately  becomes  compressed  by  the 
sides  oi  the  narrow  aperture  through  wliich  it  has  escaped;  the  return  of  its 
venous  blood  is  consequently  interiered  with,  and  swelling  and  cedenn  ranidlv 
ensue,  together  with  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  it.    If  the  constriP(,'r  i 
excessively  tight  the  walls  of  the  ring  being  very  hard  and  sh^ t " 
that  IS  so  strangu  ated  may  be  deprived  of  its  vitality  in  tlie  couii  of  a  few 
hours.    If  the  strangulation  be  less  severe,  the  congestion  will  run  into 
inflammation,  the  changes  cliaracteristic  of  tliis  condition  speedily  superven  1 
In  proportion  as  the  congestion  augments,  and  the  inflammation  con  es  on  the 
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lotum  of  the  protruded  parts  is  necessarily  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
increase  of  tlieii-  swelling. 

Seat  of  Stricture. — The  stricture  is  most  commonly  situated  outside 

the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  the  tendinous  or  liga- 
mentous structures  surrounding  it  ;  not  uni're- 
quently  in  the  altered  and  thickened  suhserous 
areolar  tissue.  In  other  cases,  and  indeed  with 
great  frequency,  it  is  met  with  in  the  neck  of 
the  sac  itseK  (Fig.  553)  which  is  narrowed,  elon- 
gated, and  tuhiilar  ;  or  constricted  by  bands  that 
are  incorporated  with  it.  More  rarely  it  exists 
in  the  body  of  the  sac,  which  may  have  assumed 
an  hour-glass  shape.  In  some  cases,  it  would 
appear  as  if  this  particular  shape  were  owing 
to  an  old  hernia  having  been  pushed  down  by 
a  recent  one  above  it.  The  stricture  is  some- 
times, though  by  no  means  fi'equently,  met  ■with 
Fig.  553.-Stricture  in  tbo  Neck  inside  the  sac,  consisting  of  bands  of  adhesions 
of  the  Sac,  laid  open.  stretching  across  this,  or  of  the  indurated  edge 
of  an  aperture  of  the  omentum  through  which  a  portion  of  the  gut  has  slipped. 

Local  Effects  of  Strangulation. — The  changes  induced  in  the  strangii- 
lated  parts  result  from  the  pressure  of  the  stricture,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  through  them.  If  the  strangulation  be  acute,  that 
portion  of  intestine  which  lies  immediately  under  the  stricture  will  be  seen  to 
be  nipped  or  marked  by  a  deep  sulcus,  occasioned  partly  by  the  pressure  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  partly  by  the  swelling  of  the  congested  tissues 
beyond  it.  The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  protruded  intestine  rapidly 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  strangulation.  The  tightness  of 
the  stricture  and  the  acuteness  of  the  strangulation  have,  however,  even  more 
to  do  with  these  changes  than  its  duration.  I  have  seen  the  bowel  so  tightly 
nipped  that,  though  the  strangulation  had  only  existed  eight  hours  when  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  vitality  was  lost  in  the  part  constricted  (Fig.  559) ; 
and  in  other  cases  I  have  known  the  part  to  recover  itself,  although  strangu- 
lation had  lasted  for  five  or  six  days  before  the  operation  was  performed. 

The  first  change  that  takes  place  in'  the  protruded  parts  in  the  case  of 
strangulated  hernia  is  their  congestion;  this  rapidly  runs  on  to  inflammation, 
and  speedily  terminates  in  gangrene.  The  protruded  bowel  becomes,  at  first, 
of  a  claret,  morone,  or  purplish-brown  colour,  sometimes  ecchymosed  on  the 
surface,  with  thickening  and  stiffening  of  its  coats,  owing  to  effusion  into  their 
substance ;  some  liquid  is  also  usually  poured  out  into  its  interior.  In  this 
stage,  that  of  congestion,  the  omentum  will  also  be  found  with  its  veins  a  good 
deal  congested.  Wlien  inflammation  has  set  in,  the  bowel  preserves  the  same 
colour  as  in  the  congested  condition,  but  usually  becomes  coated  here  and  there 
with  flakes  of  lymph,  which  gives  it  a  rough  and  villous  look ;  the  omentum 
has  a  somewhat  rosy  tinge,  and  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  reddish  fluid 
poured  out  into  the  sac.  When  gangrene  occurs,  the  bowel  loses  its  lustre  and 
polish,  becoming  of  an  ashy  grey,  or  dull  black  colour,  soft  and  somewhat  lacer- 
able,  so  that  its  coats  readily  separate  from  one  another  ;  the  serous  membrane 
especially  peeling  off.  The  omentum  is  dark  purplish,  or  of  a  kind  of  dull 
yellowish-grey ;  and  there  is  usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark  turbid 
serum  in  the  sac,  the  whole  contents  of  which  are  extremely  offensive.  Most 
usually,  when  gangrene  occurs  in  a  strangulated  rupture,  inflammation  of  the 
sac  and  its  coverings  takes  place,  accompanied,  after  a  time,  by  a  reddisli-blue 
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or  congested  appearance  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  and,  if  the  part  te 
left  unreduced,  eventually  by  emphysematous  crackling.  If  the  case  be  left 
^^'ithout  being  relieved,  gangrene  of  the  skin  will  at  last  take  place  ;  the  sac 
giving  way,  and  the  fcEcal  matters  being  discharged  through  the  softened  and 
disintegrated  tissues.  In  such  circumstances  as  these — which,  however,  are 
very  rarely  met  with  at  the  present  day — the  patient  usually  eventually  dies 
of  low  peritonitis,  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  serous  mem- 
brane. No  efl"usion,  however,  of  feculent  matter  will  take  place  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  even  under  such  favourable  conditions  ;  the  portion  of  bowel 
immediately  within  the  strictitre  becomes  adherent  by  plastic  matter  to  the 
peritoneum  on  its  internal  surface,  and  thus  the  escape  of  any  extravasation 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  prevented.  It  does  not  always  follow  that 
there  is  any  external  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  within  the  sac ; 
and  the  bowel  is  frequently  nipped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its  regaining 
its  vitality,  without  any  unusual  condition  being  presented  until  the  sac  is 
actually  laid  open  and  the  intestine  examined. 

HhQ  fluid  contained  in  the  hernial  sac  undergoes  changes  in  appearance  and 
character,  corresponding  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  strangled  gut.  In 
earlier  and  slighter  cases  it  continues  clear  and  but  moderately  abundant. 
Sometimes  the  quantity  increases  greatly  and  rapidly,  but  more  commonly  the 
chief  alteration  that  takes  place  is  in  its  character.  It  becomes  reddish  or  brown 
in  colour  from  transuded  blood.  Sometimes  even  pure  blood  is  found  in  the 
sac,  and  I  have  seen  the  protruded  intestine  invested  with  a  layer  of  coagulum. 
If  gangrene  of  the  gut  take  place,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid,  dark,  and  offensive. 
Suppiiration  in  the  sac  is  very  rare.  I  have  only  once  met  with  it  in  a  woman, 
32  years  of  age,  three  months  pregnant,  who  was  sufl'ering  from  an  acutely 
strangulated  femoral  hernia  of  sixty  hours'  duration.  In  that  case,  the  taxis 
had  been  freely  used.  Fluctuation  could  be  felt  deeply,  there  was  diffused 
doughy  infiltration  of  the  groin,  and  on  opening  the  sac  it  was  found  filled  with 
dark  thick  pus— about  half  an  ounce ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  a  small 
deeply  congested  but  not  gangrenous  knuclde  of  intestine,  which  was  replaced 
after  the  division  of  a  very  slight  stricture.    The  patient  recovered. 

In  the  more  advanced  cases  of  strangidated  hernia,  the  peritoneiun  always 
becomes  inflamed,  usually  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  disease  affects  a  diffuse 
fonn,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  effusion  of  turbid  serum,  often  of  a  very  acrid 
and  irritating  character,  and  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  it  a  truly  puriform  appearance.  This  glutinous  lymph  mats 
together  contiguous  coils  of  intestine,  often  appearing  to  be  smeared  over  them 
like  so  much  melted  butter. 

Symptoms.— The  signs  and  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  of  two  kinds  : 
1.  The  local  ones,  affecting  the  Timiour  ;  and  2.  The  general  ones,  influencing 
the  Constitution. 

1.  Local  Signs.— The  tumour,  if  the  hernia  be  an  old  one,  wiU  be  found 
to  be  increased  in  size  ;  or  it  may  have  appeared  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
moment  of  strangulation  it  wiU  generally  be  found  to  be  hard,  tense,  and 
rounded,  more  particulariy  if  it  be  an  enterocele.  When,  however,  the  hernia 
is  in  a  great  measure  omental,  it  is  not  unfrequently  soft  and  doughy,  though 
strangulated.  It  seldom  increases  in  size  after  strangulation  has  occurred,  as 
no  fresh  protrusion  can  take  place  below  the  stricture  ;  but  I  have  known  it 
to  be  greatly  augmented  in  bulk  after  the  strangulation  had  existed  for  eomc 
hours,  by  the  efl'usion  of  serum  into  the  sac.  If  the  Jiernia  have  previouslv 
been  reducible,  it  can  no  longer  be  put  back  ;  and  there  is  no  impulse  in  it 
nor  increase  in  its  size  on  coughing,  the  stricture  preventing  the  transmission 
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of  the  shock  to  the  contents  of  the  tumour  ;  and  in  this  way,  as  pointed  out  by 
Luke,  the  situation  of  the  constriction  may  sometimes  be  ascertained  by 
observing  at  what  point  the  impulse  ceases. 

_  ^.  Constitutional  Symptoms.— ^o.  mow  as  the  strangulation  has  occurred, 
mtestmal  obstruction  takes  place,  and. the  patient  becomes  uneasy  and  restless. 
It  the  constriction  be  of  an  active  character,  he  will  be  seized  with  acute  pain 
m  the  part,  which  speedily  extends  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  tlie  abdomen, 
assuming  the  cljaracters  of  peritoneal  inflajumation.    The  fii-st  thing  that 
happens  wiien  intestine  is  strangulated,  whether  a  large  coil  be  constricted,  or 
a  smaU  portion  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  gut  be  nipped,  is  an  arrest  of  the 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  part  implicated  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  obstruction 
to  the  onward  course  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  followed  by  constipation, 
vomiting,  and  colicky  pains.    The  constipation  is  always  complete,  neither 
faeces  nor  flatus  passing  through  ;  the  bowels  may  sometimes  act  once  after  the 
strangulation  has  occurred  from  that  portion  which  lies  below  the  seat  of  con- 
striction, but  they  cannot,  of  course,  empty  themselves  thoroughly,  nor  from 
above  the  strangled  part.    Vomiting  usually  sets  in  early,  and  is  often  very 
severe  and  continuous,  with  much  retching  and  straining  ;  at  first  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  ejected,  with  some  bilious  matters,  but  afterwards  the 
vomiting  becomes  feculent,  or  stercoraceous,  owing  to  inverted  peristaltic  action 
extending  as  far  down  as  the  constricted  part  of  the  gut.    These  symptoms  are 
attended  by  colicky  and  dragging  pains  about  the  navel.  They  are  more  severe 
in  their  character  when  the  strangulation  is  acute  and  the  hernia  is  intestinal, 
than  when  it  is  passive,  and  tlie  ruptiu-e  omental.    They  occur  equally  in  the 
incomplete  and  the  complete  forms  of  the  disease  ;  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  hernial  tumour  may  be  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  observa- 
tion ;  the  occuiTence  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  being  the  fii-st  indi- 
cation of  the  probable  nature  of  the  miscliief.    Hence,  it  is  well  always  to 
examine  for  hernia  when  called  to  a  patient  suddenly  seized  with  constipation, 
vomiting,  and  coHcky  pains,  even  if  told  that  no  tumour  exists. 

After  the  strangulation  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  inflammation  that  occurs 
in  the  sac  extends  to  the  contiguous  peritoneum,  accompanied  by  the  ordinary 
signs  of  peritonitis,  such  as  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  tenderness,  with 
lancinating  pains  abont  the  abdomen,  and  tympanitis.  The  patient  Lies  on  his 
back  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  has  a  small,  hard,  quick,  and  perhaps  inter- 
mittent pulse,  a  dry  tongue  which  speedily,  becomes  brown,  and  a  pale, 
anxious,  and  dragged  countenance,  with  a  good  deal  of  heat  of  the  skin,  and 
inflammatory  fever.  In  some  cases,  this  is  of  a  sthenic  type  ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  especially  in  feeble  subjects,  it  assumes  the  irritative 
form.  When  gangrene  of  the  rupture  takes  place,  hiccup  usually  comes  on, 
with  sudden  cessation  of  pain  in  the  tumour,  and  intermittent  pulse,  cold 
sweats,  pallor,  anxiety,  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  usually  with  sliglit 
delirium  ;  and  death  speedily  occurs. 

Modifications  of  Sijmptoms. — The  symptoms  just  described  are  those  whicli 
are  usually  met  with  in  strangulated  hernia.  They  may,  liowever,  be  modified 
in  some  important  respects. 

1.  There  may  be  little  or  no  tension  in  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  tumour 
continuing  soft  and  lax  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  hernia  contains 
omentum,  and  in  congenital  lierniro  when  strangulated.  It  may  also  occur  in 
the  case  of  double  hernia)  on  the  same  side,  in  consequence  of  the  outer  sac 
being  empty,  or  merely  filled  with  senim,  and  the  posterior  one  being  pro- 
truded against  this  and  strangulated,  but  its  tension  being  masked  by  tlie  lax 
state  of  the  outer  one. 
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2.  Vomiting  sometimes  does  not  take  place  from  first  to  last,  there  being  at 
most  a  little  retching ;  at  other  times  the  patient  vomits  once  or  twice,  and 
then  there  is  no  recurrence  of  this  symptom  so  long  as  he  remains  quiet,  and 
keeps  the  stomach  empty  ;  but,  on  moving  or  taldng  nourishment  of  any  land, 
even  fluids,  it  comes  on  again,  and  thus  the  Surgeon  may  elicit  tliis  symptom, 
should  it  be  necessary  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

3.  Extensive  peritonitis,  with  copious  effusion  of  a  pviriform  liquid,  may 
occur  without  any  pain,  and  with  but  little  tenderness  and  no  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  the  anxiety  of  coimtenance  and  sharpness  of  pulse  being  the  only 
symjjtoms  that  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

4.  Death  may  result  from  exhaustion  consequent  on  vomiting  and  peri- 
tonitis, ^vithout  any  sign  of  gangrene  in  the  constricted  portion  of  intestine. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia  requires  to  be  made  from 
the  following  conditions. 

1.  Ohstmcted  Irrechicible  Hernia.— In  this  there  are  no  acute  symptoms,  and 
the  rupture  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  large  one  of  old  standing.  It  may 
become  somewhat  tense  and  swollen,  but  is  not  tender  to  the  touch,  and  always 
presents  a  certain  degree  of  impulse  on  coughing.  There  is  no  sign  of  peri- 
tonitis. There  may  be  constipation  ;  but  there  is  no  vomiting,  or,  if  there  be 
any,  it  is  simply  mucous  and  bilious,  consisting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  speedy  restoration  of  the  intestinal  action,  by  the  treatment  ali'eady  in- 
dicated as  proper  in  these  cases,  wiU  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection. 

2.  Inflamed  Irreducible  Hernia. — Here  there  are  great  tenderness  and  pain 
in  the  tumour,  with  pyrexia,  and  some  general  peritonitis,  but  there  is  no 
vomiting ;  or,  if  the  patient  have  vomited  once  or  twice,  he  does  not  continue 
to  do  so  with  the  same  degree  of  violence,  or  in  the  same  quantity,  as  he  would 
if  the  peritonitis  were  the  result  of  strangulation.  Again,  the  constipation  is 
not  absolute  and  entire,  but  flatus  and  liquid  fseces  will  usually  pass. 

3.  General  Peritonitis  conjoined  with  Hernia. — Here  the  diagnosis  is  often 
extremely  difficult,  especially  if  the  hernia  be  an  irreducible  one.  In  these 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  peritonitis  may  be  most  intense 
at  a  distance  from  the  sac  ;  that  there  -wdll  be  little  or  no  vomiting,  or,  if  there 
be,  that  it  is  simply  of  niucus  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  and  that  the 
constipation  is  by  no  means  obstinate  or  insurmountable  by  ordinary  means. 

4.  In  Douhle  Hernia,  one  timiour  may  be  strangulated  and  the  other  not, 
though  irreducible.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  at  first  be  a  little  difficult 
to  determine  which  one  is  the  seat  of  constriction.  This,  however,  may  be 
ascertained  by  observing  greater  tension  and  tenderness  about  the  neck  of  the 
strangulated  than  of  the  unconstricted  hernia. 

5.  The  co-existence  of  Earhj  Pregnancy,  or  a  threatened  Miscarriage,  may 
obscure  the  diagnosis,  the  Surgeon  possibly  being  in  doubt  whether  the  vomiting 
is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  uterus  or  on  the  strangiilation  of  the  hernia. 
Here  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  never  becomes 
stercoraceous  ;  that  constipation,  if  it  exist,  does  not  resist  the  action  of 
aperients  or  enemata  ;  and  that  the  local  signs  of  strangulation  are  usually 
well  marked. 

Besides  these  various  conditions  of  hernia,  which  may  be  confounded  with 
strangulation,  there  are  other  tumours  which  may  be  mistaken  for  this  disease  : 
but  these  we  shall  have  to  consider  when  speaking  of  the  special  fonus  of 
hernia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  surgery.    The  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
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removal  of  tlie  constriction  from  the  strangled  iiemial  tumour.  This  is  effected 
eitlier  by  the  Eeduction  of  its  Contents  by  Taxis  ;  or  by  the  Division  of  the 
otricture. 

Taws.— The  reduction  of  the  hernia  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  tlie 
taxis,  by  which  is  meant  the  various  manual  procedures  employed  in  putting 
the  rupture  back.    The  taxis,  when  properly  performed,  is  seldom  attended 
by  any  serious  consequences  to  the  patient.    I  have  never  known  it  foUowed 
by  death ;  and,  out  of  293  cases  of  hernia  reported  by  Luke,  as  having  been 
reduced  by  the  taxis  in  the  London  Hospital,  none  died.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
followed,  however,  by  rather  a  sharp  attack  of  peritonitis,  which  might  pro- 
bably, m  some  instances,  prove  fatal ;  in  one  instance,  I  have  seen  it  foUowed 
by  very  abundant  hoBmorrhage  from  the  bowel,  probably  owing  to  the  rupture 
of  some  of  the  congested  vessels  of  the  strangled  portion  of  the  gut.  In 
usmg  the  taxis,  great  care  should  in  all  cases  be  employed,  and  no  undue  force 
should  ever  be  had  recourse  to.    No  good  can  ever  be  effected  by  violence  :.  the 
resistance  of  the  ring  cannot  be  overcome  by  forcible  pressure  ;  and  a  vast  deal 
of  harm  may  be  done  by  squeezing  against  it  the  tender  and  inflamed  gut, 
causing  this  to  overlap,  and  thus  to  be  bruised,  or  even  perhaps  torn.  The 
taxis  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  half  an  hour  ;  if  it  be  properly  employed 
for  this  time,  the  hernia,  if  reducible,  will  probably  go  back.    If  it  be  applied, 
as  it  is  often  very  improperly,  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  by  several  Sm-geons 
m  succession,  the  protruded  part  becomes  ecchymosed,  ii-ritated,  and  disposed 
to  inflammation  ;  and  the  chances  of  recovery  after  a  subsequent  operation  are 
much  lessened.    When  the  parts  are  much  inflamed,  the  taxis  should  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution  ;  and,  if  it  iiave  been  fairly  and  fidly  used  by 
another  Surgeon,  it  is  better  not  to  repeat  it.  When  gangrene  has  occurred,  the 
taxis  should  never  be  employed  ;  as  the  putting  back  of  the  mortified  gut  into 
the  abdomen  would  be  foUowed  by  extravasation  of  faeces  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

In  using  the  taxis,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  obstacles  to 
overcome  ;  the  resistance  of  the  parts  around  the  ring,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
tumour.    The  first  may  be  somewhat  lessened  by  relaxing  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  consequently  diminishing  the  tension  exercised  upon  the  tendinous 
apertures  and  fasci{B  of  the  groin.    In  order  to  effect  this,  the  patient  should 
be  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the  body  being  bent  forwards,  the  tliigh  ab- 
ducted, and  semi-flexed  upon  the  abdomen  ;  the  Surgeon  may  then,  by  employ- 
ing steady  pressure  on  the  tumoiu-,  endeavour  to  squeeze  out  some  of  the  flatus 
from  the  strangled  portion  of  intestine,  and  thus  to  eflect  its  reduction.  In 
doing  this,  the  neck  of  the  sac  should  be  steadied  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  ;  whilst,  with  the  right  spread  over  the  tumour,  the  Surgeon  endeavom-s  to 
push  it  backwards,  using  a  kind  of  kneading  motion,  and  sometimes  in  the  first 
instance  drawing  it  slightly  downwards,  so  as  to  disentangle  it  from  tlie  neck 
of  the  sac.    The  direction  of  the  pressure  is  important ;  it  should  always  be  in 
the  line  of  the  descent  of  the  tumour.    These  means  may  be  employed  as 
soon  as  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  Surgeon,  when,  by  steadily  carrying  on  tlie 
taxis  for  a  few  minutes,  he  will  perhaps  hear  and  feel  a  gurgling  in  the 
tumour,  which  wiU  be  foUowed  by  its  immediate  reduction.    If  the  patient 
be  thin,  and  the  outline  of  the  aperture  thiough  which  the  hernia  escapes 
tolerably  defined,  the  protnision  may  be  reduced,  after  failure  of  the  ta.vis 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  the  nail  under  the 
edge  of  the  ring,  and  puUing  this  firmly  and  forcibly  on  one  side,  so  as  to 
steady  and  at  the  same  time  dilate  it,  pressure  being  kept  up  on  the  tumour 
with  the  other  hand.    Tlus  manoeuvre  can  be  practised  with  more  facility  and 
success  in  femoral  hernia,  where  the  upper  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening  is 
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sharply  defined,  but  may  also  successfully  be  had  recourse  to  in  inguinal  and 
umbilical  protrusions.  In  some  cases  reduction  appears  to  have  been  facili- 
tated by  placing  the  patient  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  raising  the  body  in 
the  vertical  position  whilst  the  taxis  was  being  employed.  Should,  however, 
reduction  not  eusue,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  further 
means,  the  object  of  which  is,  by  relaxing  the  muscles  and  lessening  the  bulk 
of  the  tumour,  to  enable  the  hernia  to  be  reduced. 

A  imliary  ilfeasum.— The  means  to  be  employed  must  be  modified  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  strangulation,  whether  it  be  of  the  active  or  of  the 
passive  kind.  If  it  be  very  acute,  occurring  in  a  young,  robust,  and  otherwise 
healthy  subject,  the  patient  may  have  about  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
taken  away  from  the  arm  ;  he  should  then  be  put  into  a  hot  bath,  where  he 
may  remain  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  or  until  he  feels  faint ;  and, 
whilst  he  is  in  the  bath  in  this  condition,  the  taxis  should  be  employed.  If  it 
do  not  succeed,  he  should  be  taken  out,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  have 
chloroform  administered.  Wlien  he  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  this  agent 
which  IS  certamly  the  most  efficient  which  we  possess  for  relaxing  muscular 
contraction,  the  taxis  may  be  tried  once  again.  Should  it  stiU  faH,  operation 
should  be  immediately  proceeded  with.  No  good  can  possibly  come  of  delay 
m  these  cases,  and  repeated  attempts  at  the  taxis  should  be  carefully  avoided 
If  the  hernia  do  not  admit  of  reduction  in  the  early  stage  of  the  strangulation* 
It  wiU  necessarily  be  much  less  likely  to  do  so  when  the  parts,  squeezed  and 
bruised  much  by  manipulation,  wiU  have  had  their  congestive  condition  greatly 
increased.  The  frequent  employment  of  the  operation  without  openino-  the 
sac,_of  late  years,  very  properly  renders  Surgeons  much  less  averse  to  early 
division  of  the  stricture  than  was  formerly  the  case. . 

When  the  strangulation  is  less  acute,  or  occurs  in  a  more  aged  or  less  robust 
subject  It  13  weU  to  omit  the  bleeding,  and  to  trust  to  the  warm-bath  and 
cliloroiorm. 

When  the  strangulation  is  of  a  passive  character,  and  occurs  in  feeble  or 
elderly  people,  other  measures  may  be  adopted  mth  the  view  of  lessening  the 
biUk  of  the  tumour ;  which,  rather  than  the  tension  of  the  parts,  offers  the 
cliiet  obstacle  to  reduction  in  these  cases.  In  such  circumstances,  especiaUv 
when  the  tumour  is  large  and  not  very  tense,  it  is  well  to  dispense  with 

he  hot-ba  h,  which  has  sometimes  a  tendency  to  increase  any  congestion 
that  may  akeady  exist  m  the  hernia;  I  have  in  more  than  one  case  seen  a 
strangiilated  rupture  enlarge  considerably  after  the  employment  of  the  bath 
In  such  cases,  more  time  may  safely  be  spent  in  attempL  aLeduction  Ln  in 
very  acutely  strangulated  hernia..     It  is  a  useful  practice  to  commence 

he  treatment  by  the  administration  of  a  large  enema';  which,  by  e™"' 
the  lower  bowe  ,  will  alter  the  relations  of  the  abdominal  contents,  and 
may  materially  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  tumour.  The  best  enema  is 
one  of  gruel  and  castor-oil,  ^vith  some  spirits  of  turpentine  added  to  it  •  it 
should  be  injected  through  a  full-sized  tube,  passed  high  up  into  the  -ut  and 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  force.  In  administering  it,  care  must  l^e  taken 
that  no  injuiy  be  done  to  the  bowel.  It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  ^ny. 
such  a  caution  as  this,  were  it  not  that  I  was  summoned,  some  years  a^o^bv 
two  very  excellent  practitioners,  to  see  a  woman  with  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  to  whom  an  enema  of  about  two  quarts  of  tepid  water  had  been 
administered  ;  and  as  this  had  not  returned,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  eone 
up  tlie  bowel,  they  suspected  that  it  must  have  passed  out  of  the  rectum  into 
the  surroimding  areolar  tissue.  As  the  patient,  however,  did  not  seem  to  bP 
suffenng  from  this  cause,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  were  urgent  I 
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operated  on  the  lieniia.  Death  siuldenly  occurred,  apparently  from  exhaustion, 
m  about  eiglit  hours  ;  and,  on  examining  tlie  body,  it  was  found  that  the 
rectum  had  been  perforated,  and  the  fluid  injected  into  the  meso-rectum, 
separating  the  gut  from  the  sacrum,  whence  it  had  extended  into  the  general 
subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  ;  some 
of  the  water  also  appeared  to  have  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  the  large  herniaj  of  old  people,  more  particularly  the  umbilical,  in  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  flatus,  after  the  enema  has  been  administered,  a  bladder 
of  ice  may  be  applied  for  three  or  four  hours  with  excellent  effect.  Chloroform 
may  then  be  given,  and  the  taxis  employed  under  its  influence.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  I  have  been  in  most  cases  in  the  habit  of  trusting  almost  solely  to 
chloroform  as  a  relaxing  agent,  and  have  often  even  dispensed  mth  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  If,  hov/ever,  this  can  be  conveniently  used  without  too  much 
delay,  it  should  be  employed.  After  this,  I  put  the  patient  at  once  under 
chloroform,  and  then  try  the  taxis  for  a  period  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  ; 
if  this  fail,  I  proceed  to  operation  without  making  any  further  attempts  at 
reduction,  which  are  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  by  bruising  the  protruded 
parts. 

Persistence  of  Sympton.s  after  Reduction— Mi&v  the  reduction  of  the  hernia, 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  may  continue  unabated.  This  untoward  occur- 
rence may  arise  from  four  distinct  conditions  :  1.  The  hernia  may  have  been 
reduced  in  mass  {vide  p.  539,  vol.  II.) ;  2.  An  internal  strangulation  has  existed 
within  the  sac— the  taxis  having  overcome  the  external  stricture,  but  failing  to 
influence  that  within  the  sac  ;  3.  The  gut  may  have  been  so  severely  nipped  that, 
although  all  constriction  has  been  removed,  the  peristaltic  action  is  not  restored, 
the  constricted  portion  of  bowel  falling  into  a  state  of  gangrene  ;  4.  A  second 
hernia  may  exist  in  a  state  of  strangulation,  which  has  escaped  detection. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  several  conditions  may  possibly  be  made  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  circumstances.  In  the  reduction  in  mass  the  tumour 
has  slipped  up  without  any  gurgle  ;  the  canal  is  very  open,  and  no  trace  of  sac 
can  be  felt  in  it,  but  a  rounded  tumour,  possibly  at  the  upper  j)art,  on  coughing. 
In  the  case  of  internal  adhesions  there  will  have  been  no  gurgling,  but  the 
canal  is  still  tilled  by  the  sac  ;  the  abdominal  apertures  are  not  pretematurally 
patent  and  distinct.  In  the  case  of  extreme  nipping  and  consequent  paralysis 
of  a  portion  of  the  gut,  gurgling  will  have  been  felt  and  heard  in  effecting  the 
taxis,  which  does  not  happen  in  either  of  the  other  conditions,  and  the 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  will  not  be  quite  complete.  The  vomiting 
will  lose  its  stercoraceous  character,  and  probably  some  flatus  will  pass. 
In  the  case  of  the  co-existence  of  a  second  hernia  in  a  state  of  strangulation, 
the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms  may  be  ascertained  by  careful 
examination  of  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is  especially  the  co-existence  of  a  small 
femoral  with  a  large  umbilical  or  inguinal  hernia  that  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
This  I  have  seen  happen  in  a  very  fat  person.  A  man  was  admitted  into 
University  College  Hospital  with  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  house-surgeon,  but  the  symptoms  persisted,  and  the  patient  died  im- 
reUeved,  there  being  no  indication  for  operation.  After  death  a  very  small 
piece,  half  a  knuckle,  of  int;3stine  was  found  strangulated  in  the  crural  canal  of 
the  same  side.  The  patient  being  extremely  fat,  this  strangulation  was  not 
detected,  and  could  not  be  recognised  during  life.  The  folds  of  the  groin  should 
be  very  carefully  examined  in  all  these  cases. 

Treatment  of  these  different  conditions  is  full  of  difficulty  and  of  anxiety 
to  the  Surgeon.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  that  the  proper  practice  in  all  cAses 
when  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  especially  stercoraceous  vomiting,  con- 
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tinue  unrelieved  and  undiminished  in  severity  for  some  hours  after  the  apparent 
reduction  of  the  hernia,  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  canal,  expose  the  sac,  and, 
if  that  be  found  still  strictiu-ed,  as  will  be  explained  at  p.  526,  vol.  II., 
divide  the  constriction.  Should  the  hernia  not  have  been  reduced  "  in  mass," 
it  might  possibly  be  found  that  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  is  still  gripped  at 
the  inner  and  deeper  ring  ;  but  should  that  not  be  the  case,  it  wiU,  I  think,  be 
safer  not  to  push  any  exploration  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  the  view  of 
discovering  the  possible  existence  of  unrelieved  internal  strangidation,  the 
presence  of  which  would  be  highly  problematical,  and,  if  existing,  could 
scarcely  admit  of  discovery.  The  safer  and  wiser  plan  under  such  circum- 
stances appears  to  be,  to  leave  the  wound  open,  with  a  poultice  and  a  light 
compress  over  it,  and  to  give  the  patient  the  chance  of  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus  on  the  sloughing  of  the  strangulated  or  badly  nipped  knuckle  of 
intestine  ;  a  result  that  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  nipping  of  the  strangulated  intestine  has  been  severe, 
yet  not  sufficient  to  arrest  permanently  the  peristaltic  action  or  to  destroy  its 
vitality,  constipation  and  retching,  with  nausea,  may  continue  ;  and  the 
tumour,  if  the  hernia  have  been  small  and  deeply  seated  (more  particularly  if 
femoral),  may  continue  to  be  felt,  though  less  tense  than  before  ;  consisting 
simply  of  the  thickened  and  inflamed  sac,  with  serous  fluid  in  it.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  operate.  I  have,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  seen  an  empty  sac  operated  on,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Surgeon  and 
dauger  of  the  patient.  The  mistake  may  be  avoided  by  observing  that  the 
symptoms  gradually  lessen  in  severity  by  waiting,  and  that  the  tympanitis 
subsides,  the  abdomen  becoming  flat  and  supple. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  congestive  condition  of  the  bowel  will 
continue  after  a  strangulated  portion  of  intestine  has  been  reduced,  is  very 
considerable.  In  a  case  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  which  was  some  time 
ago  under  my  care,  reduction  was  effected,  but,  strangulation  recurring  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days,  an  operation  became  necessary ;  this  was  performed,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  it,  or  the  twenty-first  from  the  first 
strangulation.  On  examination,  the  smaU  intestine  was  found  congested  in  two 
distinct  portions,  each  of  which  was  about  eight  inches  in  length ;  several  feet 
of  healthy  gut  intervening  between  them.  One  of  these  congested  portions  lay 
opposite  the  wound,  and  was  evidently  the  intestine  that  was  last  strangulated. 
The  other  was  altogether  away  from  the  seat  of  operation,  but  was  equally 
darkly  congested,  being  almost  of  a  black  colour,  and  was  clearly  that  portion 
which  had  been  constricted  some  time  previously;  and  which,  although  twenty 
days  had  elapsed,  had  not  as  yet  recovered  itself  When  a  second  strangulated 
heiTua  exists  it,  of  course,  must  either  be  reduced  by  the  taxis,  or  the  operation 
on  it  practised. 

After  the  taxis  has  been  fairly  employed  for  a  sufiicient  time,  and  has  not 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  hernia,  the  operation  must  be  proceeded  with.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  as  to  the  time  that  it  is  prudent  to 
continue  efforts  at  reduction ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  after  the 
different  adjuvants  of  tlio  taxis  which  the  Surgeon  may  tliinlc  dt  desirable  to 
apply  have  been  fairly  tried  and.  have  failed,  tlie  operation  should  be  under- 
taken without  further  delay.  There  are  few  Surgeons  who  will  not  at  once 
acknowledge  tlie  truth  of  the  remark  of  the  late  Hey  of  Leeds— that  he  had 
often  regretted  perfoi-ming  this  operation  too  late,  but  never  having  done  it  too 
early.  It  is  true  that  cases  are  occasiomdly  recorded,  in  wliich  after  four  or  five 
days  of  treatment  tlie  hernia  has  gone  up ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with 
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such  cases  in  jn-actice  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  in  delaying  the  operation  in  the 
hope  of  finding  one  such  case,  the  lives  of  dozens  of  patients  Avould  be  sacii- 
liced,  Lnke  has  sliown,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  at  the  London  Hospital, 
that  the  ratio  of  mortality  increases  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
dming  which  the  strangulation  is  allowed  to  continue.  Of  69  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia  operated  upon  within  the  first  48  hours  of  strangulation,  12  died, 
or  1  in  5-7 ;  whilst  of  38  cases  [operated  on  after  more  than  48  hours  had 
elapsed,  15  died,  or  1  in  2-5.  Indeed,  one  chief  reason  of  the  greater  mortality 
from  operations  for  hernia  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice,  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  much  valuable  time  is  frequently  consumed  before  assistance 
is  sought,  or  in  fruitless  efforts  to  reduce  the  swelling  before  the  patient's 
admission.  Not  only  is  time  lost  in  this  way,  but  the  bowel  is  often  bruised 
and  injuriously  squeezed,  so  that  the  inflammation  already  existing  in  it  is 
considerably  increased. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  may  be  performed  in  two  ways  ;  either 
Tay  opening  the  sac,  exposing  its  contents,  and  dividing  the  stricture,  wherever 
it  is  situated, /rom  toithin;  or  it  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  stricture  outside, 
without  opening  the  sac.    In  either  case  the  great  object  of  the  ojjeration,  the 

division  of  the  stricture 
by  the  knife,  is  the 
same  ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  effected 
is  different.  We  shall 
first  describe  the  opera- 
tion in  which  the.  sac 
is  oiDened ;  afterwards 
that  in  which  it  is  not ; 
and  then  briefly  com- 
pare the  two  proce- 
dures. 

.Operation  in  which 
THE  Sac  is  opened. — 
Exposure  of  the  Sac. — 
The    patient  having 
been  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  or  placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  the  bladder  is 
emptied,  and  the  parts  that  are  the  seat  of  oj)eration  are  shaved.    The  dissec- 
tion of  the  hernial  coverings  in  layers  anatomically  arranged,  is  never  done 
at  an  operation.    The  Surgeon  dissects,  or  rather  cuts,  do\\'n  to  the  sac,  then 
turns  aside  the  coverings  as  a  whole,  and  divides  the  stricture.    He  proceeds  as 
follows.    An  incision  of  sufficient  lengtli  is  made  over  the  neck  of  the  sac ; 
this  may  be  best  done  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin,  pushing  tlie  scalpel 
through  its  base  with  the  back  of  the  instrument  turned  towai'ds  the  heniia, 
and  then  cutting  upwards  (Fig.  554).     A  linear  incision  is  thus  made, 
which  may  be  extended  at  either  end  if  necessary ;  the  dissection  is  tlien 
carried  through  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat  with  the  scalpel  and  forceps. 
If  any  small  artery  spout  freely,  it  had  better  be  tied  at  once,  lest  tlie 
bleeding  obstruct  the  view  of  the  part  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  tlie 
operation.    As  the  Surgeon  approaches  tlie  sac,  more  caution  is  required, 
particularly  if  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  be  dense,  opaque,  and  laminated. 


Fig.  554. — Operation  for  Hernia :  Division  of  the  Skin. 


OPENING  THE  SAC. 
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Fig.  655. — Operation  for  Hernia:  In- 
cision of  Subserous  Areolar  Tissue. 


The  Surgeon  must  pinch,  this  xv^  with  the  forceps,  n'lake  a  small  incision  uito 
it,  introduce  a  dii-ector,  and  lay  it  open  upon  this,  or  on  the  finger  (Fig.  555), 
If  it  be  tliin  and  not  opaque,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  of  the  subjacent  parts,  he 
may  dissect  it  through  witli  the  unsupported  hand.    In  this  way  he  pro- 
ceeds imtil  the  sac  is  reached,  which  is  usually  Icnown  by  its  rounded  and 
tense  appearance,  its  filamentous  character,  and  by  the  arborescent  arrange- 
ment of  vessels  npon  its  surface.    In  some  cases  the  Surgeon  thinks  tliat  he 
has  reached  the  sac,  when  in  reality  he  has 
only  come  upon  a  deep  layer  of  condensed 
areolar  tissue  in  close  contact  with  it ;  here 
the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  vessels,  the 
dull  and  opaque  character  of  the  tissue 
and  its  more  solid  feel,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  peciiliar  tension  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  sac,  will  enable  him  to 
recognise  the  real  state  of  things.    In  other 
cases,  it  may  happen  that  the  sac  is  so  thin, 
and  the  superficial  structures  are  so  little 
condensed,  that  the  Surgeon  lays  it  open  in 
the  earlier  incisions  before  he  thinks  he  has 
reached  it.    In  these  circumstances,  a  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  protruding  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  sac.    This  dangerous  error 
may  be  avoided  by  observing  the  peculiarly  smooth  and  highly  polished 
appearance  presented  by  the  dark  and  congested  gut,  the  absence  of  arborescent 
vessels,  and  the  non-existence  of  any  adhesions  between  its  deeper  portions 
and  the  tissues  npon  which  it  Kes.    If  the  sac  be  prematurely  opened,  the 
escape  of  fluid  will  indicate  this ;  and  if  omentum  protrude,  the  granular 
aiDpearance  and  peculiar  feel  of  this  tissue  wiU  at  once  cause  its  recognition. 

Opening  the  Sac. — The  sac,  having  been  exposed,  must  be  carefully  opened  ; 
this  should  be  done  towards  its  anterior  aspect ;  and,  if  it  be  a  small  one,  at 
its  lower  part.    It  may  best  be  done,  if  the  sac  be  not  very  tense,  by  seizing  a 
portion  of  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  thus  feeling  that  no  intestine 
is  included ;  a  small  portion  of  it  is  then  pinched  up  by  the  forceps,  and  an 
opening  is  made  into  it  by  cutting  npon  their  points  with  the  edge  of  tlie 
scalpel  laid  horizontally.    If  the  sac  be  very  tense,  it  cannot  be  pinched  up  in 
this  way,  and  then  it  may  best  be  opened  by  introducing  the  point  of  a  fine 
hook  very  cautiously  into  its  substance,  raising  up  a  portion  of  it  in  this  way, 
and  then  making  an  aperture  into  it.    Tliere  is  little  risk  of  wounding  the  gut 
in  doing  this  ;  for,  as  the  tension  of  the  sac  arises  from  the  effusion  of  fluid  into 
it,  a  layer  of  this  will  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  gut.    In  these  cases,  the 
fluid  sometimes  squirts  out  in  a  full  jet,  and  occasionally  exists  in  a  very 
considerable  quantity.    I  have  seen  at  least  a  pint  of  slightly  bloody  serum 
escape  on  opening  the  sac  of  an  old  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  Most 
frequently,  however,  there  is  not  more  tlian  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ; 
and  sometimes  the  quantity  is  considerably  less  than  this.    In  some  instances 
scarcely  any  exists  ;  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  with  extreme 
caution  in  opening  the  sac,  as  the  gut  or  omentum  is  applied  closely  to  its 
inner  wall.    In  such  cases  as  these  the  sac  is  not  nnfrequently  sufliciently 
tran.slucent  to  enable  the  Surgeon  to  see  its  contents  through  it :  and  lie 
should  then  open  it  opposite  to  the  omentum,  or  to  any  small  mass  of  fat 
wliich  he  may  observe  shining  througli  it.    The  opening,  having  once  been 
made  into  the  sac,  may  bo  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  broad  director 
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(Fig.  556),  upon  which  it  is  to  be  slit  up  to  a  suflicienf  extent  to  allow  the 
exaniLiiation  of  its  contents. 


Mg.  656. — Broad  and  narrow  Director  on  which  the  Sac  may  be  divided. 


Division  of  the  Stricture. — The  next  point  in  the  operation  is  the  division  of 
the  stricture;  and  this  rer[uires  considerable  care,  lest  injury  be  done  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  importance,  or  the  gut  be  wounded.  Vessels  and 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stricture  are  avoided  by  dividing  it  in  a  proper 
direction,  in  accordance  with  ordinary  anatomical  considerations,  which  mil  be 
described  when  we  come  to  spealc  of  the  special  forms  of  rupture.  All  injury 
to  the  intestine  is  prevented  by  introducing  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
up  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  insinuating  the  finger-nail  underneath  it,  and  divid- 
ing the  constriction  by  means  of  a  hernia-lmife,  having  a  very  limited  cutting 
edge  (Fig.  557).  If  a  director  be  used  to  guide  the  knife,  the  intestine  vriR  be 
in  considerable  danger,  as  the  instrument  may  be  slid  imder  that  portion  of  it 


which  lies  beneath  the  strictui'e ;  or  the  tense  gut,  curling  over  the  side  of  the 
groove,  may  come  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  knife.  These  accidents  are 
prevented  by  using  the  finger  as  a  director,  and  slipping  the  hernia-knife 
(which  should  not  have  quite  so  long  a  probe-point  as  those  usually  made) 

along  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  finger,  upon  its  flat  side, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  558 : 
the  finger  serves  to  keep  the 
bowel  out  of  the  way,  and 
detects  any  part  that  may  be 
iutei-posed  between  the  edge 
of  the  knife  and  the  stricture. 
During  the  division  of  the 
Fig.  oos.-Modo  of  using  the  Uuniia  knife.  stricture,  the  protruding  por- 

tions of  intestine  must  be 
protected  from  injury  by  the  knife.  The  operator  may  spread  his  left  hand 
over  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  touched  by  tlie  edge  of  the 
instrument :  or  they  may  be  protected  by  an  attentive  and  careful  assistant. 

In  some  cases  the  stricture  is  so  tight  that  it  is  at  first  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  edge  of  the  nail  underneath  it.  The  Surgeon,  will,  however,  genendly 
succeed  in  doing  so,  by  directing  liis  assistant  to  draw  do^vn  the  coil  of  intes- 
tine, so  as  to  loosen  it,  as  it  were,  from  underneath  the  stricture;  he  will 
then  usually  succeed  in  passing  his  finger  up  in  the  middle  of  the  coil,  where 
the  mesentery  lies.  So  soon  as  the  blunt  end  of  the  hernia-knife  has  been 
passed  under  the  stricture,  its  shaii)  edge  must  be  turned  up,  and  tlie  constric- 
tion divided  in  a  proper  direction,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  from  the  one- 
eighth  to  the  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Reduction. — The  intestine  and  omentum,  having  been  examined, must  be  dealt 
■ivith  according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found ;  as  will  be  described 
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at  pp  528-532,  vol.  II.  If  these  structures  be  sufficiently  healthy  to  admit  of 
reduction,  the  intestine  should  first  of  all  be  replaced.  This  must  be  done  by 
pushing  It  back  Math  as  much  gentleness  as  possible,  and  chiefly  by  usin"  the 
jndex-fingers.  When  it  has  slipped  up  into  the.  abdomen,  the  omentum  must 
)e  retm-ned  m  the  same  way.  In  reducing  the  hernial  protrusion,  after  the  sac 
has  been  laid  open,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  margins  of  this  are  firmly 

rehtn.T   ^  "^''T    /•        1  ''S^'^''  "^^'^      ^o^tents,  be 

returned  en  masse,  the  strictm-e  being  undiyided.  After  reduction,  the  Surgeon 
should  pass  his  finger  up  into  the  canal  through  which  the  hernk  has 
descended  and  feel  that  aU  is  clear.    A  suture  or  two  should  next  be  appltl 

;7  of  "T''  f '  '  ^^"P^  «f  Pl-^-  between'them, 

a  pad  of  lint  laid  oyer  it,  and  a  spica  bandage  to  retain  it  all  in  proper 
position,  and  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  .hernia  again  durin^aTof 
coughmg  or  a  musciUar  effort.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  pressure  of  the  pad 
occasion  so  much  venous  haemorrhage,  by  producing  congestion  of  the  venous 

ZZZtLT  '''f'f  of  thewound,as  to  re.tiireit  to  be  laid  lidTaM 
tfie  wound  to  be  simply  dressed.    About  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  su  lu-es 

ration  should  set  m,  the  part  must  be  well  poulticed;  and  care  should  be 
^ken  to  leave  the  most  dependent  aperture  free,  as  othe;wise  t  rpus  foled 
in  the  ex  ema^  incisions  may  flow  back  through  the  internal  apertiL  intoTe 
peritoneal  cavity  and  occasion  fatal  inflammation.    Indeed,  /tht?i"  le  ^ 
able  that  union  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  after  the  operation  for  hernia  sWd 

tMs  ot!     T  X'""'  ^'nfrequentlyhappel  when 

this  o.c  urs,  that  the  pus  and  other  discharges,  not  fiidin/a  iSy  olt  et 
may  either  be  diffused  between  the  muscular  p'lanes  of  the%bdomL  wa  ' 
occasioning  sloughing  and  abscess,  or,  retuniing  into  the  peritonTarcaT^v 
Zr.         -fl— tion  of  it-a  result  which  !  have  mo/e  than  leTe/n 

After.Treatment.--The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed;  and,  if  there  be 
no  sign  of  peritonitis,  should  have  an  opiate  cJven  him  The  hnjT  11 
probably  act  in  the  course  of  the  first  twLty-foChours  shl^dSri^^ 

p.  lent  of  cour,e^„,t  be  kept  „p„„  the  dmpjt  and  mo,t  unin  tl™ 
ndeod  he  .houM  only  be  allowed  barley-,vater  and  ice  for  the  tot°d;y 
two  and  afterward,  »„e  beet-tea;  but  no  »Iid  food  niuet  be  riven  ffl  the 
bowels  have  acted,  and  all  risk  of  peritonitis  has  passed 
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been  thus  described  we  have  next  to  consTerrdTtli  ^S^^^^^^ 
attending  it  or  modifications  which  may  be  required ;  such  as  Perito  i  the 
Management  of  the  Intestine  according  to  its  conditions,  the  Management  f 
Adhesions  and  of  the  Omentiim,  Wounds  of  the  Intesti;ie  and  of  Zele! 
bloughmg  of  the  Sac,  Artificial  Anus,  and  Frocal  Fistula  ^vrtenes, 

Peritonitis  after  Operation. ~Tho  great  danger  to  be  annrehended  nff 
operations  for  hemia  is  the  supervention  of  .eri^rntis.   TliisXh:- ^^^^^^^ 
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Lefore  the  operation,  may  be  impending  at  tlie  time,  and  maybe  occasioned,  or 
at  all  events  greatly  increased,  by  the  necessary  wound  of  the  peritoneum. 
Two  distinct  kinds  of  peritonitis  commonly  follow  operations  for  hernia ;  the 
active  or  acute,  and  the  passive  or  latent. 

AciUe  Peritonilis  is  commonly  met  with  in  strong  and  robust  people,  other- 
wise healthy,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  operation.  It  presents  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  abdomen ;  there  is  tender- 
ness of  a  diffused  character,  with  lancinating  pains.  The  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  with  his  knees  drawn  np,  has  an  anxious  countenance,  a  quick,  hard 
pulse,  a  dry  tongue,  and  much  inflammatory  fever ;  the  respiration  is  prin- 
cipally thoracic,  and  tympanitis  soon  comes  on.  The  bowels  are  usually  con- 
stipated, though  sometimes  irritated.  The  Treatment  of  this  form  of  herniary 
peritonitis  is  best  conducted  npon  ordinary  anti-inflammatory  principles  ; 
the  disease  is  an  active  inflammatory  one,  and  proper  means  must  be  taken  to 
subdue  it.  This  may  be  best  done  by  free  venesection  and  the  apx^lication, 
perhaps  repeated,  of  two  or  three  dozen  leeches  to  the  abdomen ;  calomel  (gr. 
ij)  and  opium  (gr.  4  or  gr.  j)  in  piU  must  be  administered  every  fourth  or 
sLxth  hour,  and  the  patient  confined  to  barley-water  and  ice.  When  the  inflam- 
matory action  is  subdued,  the  constipation  which  is  occasioned  by  it  will  be 
relieved  without  the  necessity  of  administering  any  purgatives.  The  tympanitis 
may  best  be  removed  by  turpentiae  enemata,  and  any  lurking  tenderness  by 
the  application  of  blisters. 

Latent  or  Passive  Peritonitis  appears  to  be  of  a  diifused  or  erysipelatous 
character.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  old  peoi^le,  or  in  weakly  subjects,  and  is 
especially  apt  to  follow  iipon  inflammation  of  the  omentum  and  its  consequent 
suppuration;  or  it  may  occur  iu  consequence  of  the  extension  of  diseased 
action  from  the  cutaneous  wound,  and  in  other  cases  from  the  morbid  condition 
induced  by  the  strangulated  gut.  In  hospital  patients  especially,  in  whom  aU 
disease  is  apt  to  assume  a  low  character,  this  inflammation  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  occur.  In  some  instances,  it  sets  in  without  the  appearance  of  any  marked 
local  symptoms  of  inflammation,  such  as  pain  or  imeasiness  in  the  abdomen ; 
but,  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  becomes  depressed,  with 
a  quick  and  weak  pulse,  an  anxious  countenance,  a  tumid  and  tynipanitic 
abdomen,  and  rapid  sinking  of  strength.  In  the  maj|^ity  of  cases,  however, 
some  of  the  ordinary  local  signs  of  peritonitis  are  pr'filent.  After  death,  the 
abdominal  cavity  will  be  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  turbid  serous  fluid 
mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph ;  in  many  instances  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  it 
a  puriform  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  matting  together  the  coUs  of 
intestine.  In  the  Treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  patient,  and  in  some 
instances  even  to  administer  stimidants,  such  as  ammonia,  the  brandy-and-egg 
mixture,  &c.  Depleting  measures  of  all  kinds  are  quite  inadmissible;  and, 
indeed,  the  remedy  that  offers  the  most  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  patient  is 
opium'  in  fidl  doses,  one  grain  being  given  every  third  or  fom-th  hour  imtil 
some  effect  is  produced  iipon  the  constitution.  Opium  not  only  acts  as  an  useful 
stimulant  in  these  cases,  but  has  a  tendency  to  aUay  the  increased  vascular 
action.  At  the  same  time,  a  blister  to  the  abdomen,  dressed  with  mercurial 
ointment,  may  be  advantageously  employed ;  and  turpentine  enemata  may  be 
administered,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  tympanitis,  which  is  a  source  of 
much  distress  to  the  patient. 

Management  of  Congested  Intestine.— The  condition  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  sac  are  found  in  a  case  of  hernia,  determines  greatly  the  course  which  the 
Surgeon  should  pursue  after  the  division  of  the  stricture.  Most  frequently  the 
intestine  is  deeply  congested,  being  of  a  reddish  purple,  a  claret,  or  chocolate 
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colour.  This  congested  state  must  not  be  confounded  with  gangrene  of  t]ie 
part— a  mistake  which  might  liappen  if  the  Surgeon  were  to  content  himself 
with  judging  of  its  condition  hj  the  colour.  However  dark  this  may  be,  the  out 
cannot  be  said  to  be  gangrenous  so  long  as  it  is  polished  and  firm,  free  from 
putrescent  odour,  and  without  a  greenish  tinge.  In  cases  in  which  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  whether  its  vitality  continues  or  not,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
scarify  its  surface  lightly  with  the  point  of  a  lancet.  If  blood  flow  from  the 
punctiu'es,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  vitality  of 
the  part.  Such  a  procedure  as  this,  however,  is  certainly  attended  by  some 
degree  of  danger,  and  can  seldom  be  required, 

men  the  ijitestine  is  merely  congested,  however  deeply  this  may  be,  the 
rule  IS,  that  it  should  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  the  hope 
of  Its  ultimately  recovering  itself.  This  it  wiU  generally  do  if  it  have  not  been 
too  much  handled  after  the  sac  has  been  opened;  but  in  some  cases  it  will 
slough  a  few  days  after  it  has  been  reduced,  and,  the  faces  being  discharged 
through  the  wound,  a  ftecal  fistula  wiU  be  formed;  this  may  happen  as  late'' as 
the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after  the  operation. 

Managmnent  of  Tightly  Constricted  Litestine.-When  the  intestine  has  been 
very  tightly  nipped  by  a  sharp-edged  stricture,  so  that  a  deep  sulcus  or  de- 
pression IS  left  upon  it,  it  seldom  recovers  itself,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
coil  of  gut  have  been  thus  affected,  or  the  constriction  have  been  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  diameter  of  the  intestine.  It  is  remarkable  how  very 
quickly  changes  which  are  incompatible  with  life  may  ensue  in  a  portion  of  -ut 
that  has  been  very  tightly  strangulated.  I  have  known  a  coH  of  intestine,  that 
had  been  but  eight  hours  strangulated  before  the  operation  was  performed  so 
tightly  constricted  as  not  to  regain  its  vitaUty  after  reduction  (Fi-  559)  1^ 
such  cases  the  patient  usually  dies  of  peritonitis  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
without  the  bowels  having  acted,  aU  peristaltic  motion  having  necessarily  been 
anmhilated  at  the  injured  point.    On  n  j 

examination  after  death,  the  con- 
stricted intestine  will  be  found  to 
present  aU  the  appearances  of  gan- 
grene, being  of  a  black  or  ashy-grey 
colour,  without  having  any  flocculi  of 
lymph  deposited  upon  its  surface, 
though  these  may  be  in  abundance  in 
the  neighbouring  parts.  From  the 
very  unfavourable  result  of  those 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  very 
tight  nipping  of  the  protruded  bowel, 
a  very  cautious  prognosis  should  be 
given  ;  and,  in  reducing  the  gut  after 
the  division  of  the  stricture,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  push  it  far 
back  into  the  abdomen,  but  to  leave 

it  near  the  inner  ring;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  its  ultimately  giving  way 
there  may  be  less  risk  of  feculent  extravasation.    In  those  cases  in  whfch  1  e 
nipping  has  been  very  severe,  the  sulcus  being  distinctly  marked  md  t 
mtestme  excessively  dark  and  congested,  though  not  actual^  n^rous 
wonifl.  T  think  bfi  bfttoi.  ofto,.  ,1;,,; 4.i,„      •  .        .    ,  ft'i-^c'^-iiuub,  ic 


Fig.  559.— Gaugfcno  of  lutostmo  from 
Strangulation. 


would,  I  thinlc,  be  better,  after  dividing  the  strFcture,  t^  leave  tl^e  gut  outside 
he  x.ng  than  to  re  ui^  it ;  the  reduction  of  intestine  in  this  state  bc4ng  a  ni 
mvanably  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis.  aimost 
It  is  important  to  observe  tliat  althou^jh  intestine,  which  has  been  so 
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severely  nipped  as  tliis,  may  not  l)e  able  to  recover  its  vitality,  and  will  fall 
into  a  state  of  gangrene  after  being  reduced,  yet  it  does  not,  at  the  time  of  its 
exiDOsure,  present  the  characters  of  putrescence  ;  tliere  is  no  fetor,  no  green  or 
pulpy  appearance,  no  loss  of  polisli,  nor  separation  of  peritoneum  ;  it  is  simply 
of  a  dark  purple  or  morone  colour,  and  that  it  has  been  tightly  nipped  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sulcus  upon  it.  Tliere  are  no  signs  of  gangrene,  simply  because 
sufficient  tune  has  not  elapsed  for  putrefaction  to  set  in.  As,  when  a  jjile  or 
nsevus  has  been  tied,  though  vitality  be  extinct  in  the  part,  which  is  swoUen 
and  purple,  some  time  must  elapse  before  signs  of  putrescence  manifest  them- 
selves, so  it  may  be  with  a  strictured  gut  which  may  have  lost  its  vitality  ;  and 
it  should  be  treated  as  mortified  intestine,  though  there  be  no  sign  of  putridity 
about  it. 

Management  of  'Gangrenous  Intestine. — Wlien  the  intestine  is  actually  gan- 
grenous, the  integuments  covering  the  tumour  will  be  infiltrated,  brawny,  and 
duskily  congested,  and  the  structures  immediately  overlying  the  sac  matted 
together  ;  the  sac  will  contain  fetid  dark-coloured  serum  or  pus  ;  and  the  soft- 
ened, lacerable,  or  pulpy  look  of  the  protruded  part,  its  loss  of  lustre,  and 
peculiar  greenish-black  or  dark-grey  colour,  will  cause  the  nature  of  the 
mischief  to  be  readily  recognised.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  much 
constitutional  depression,  a  clammy  skin,  tympanitic  abdomen,  and  brown  or 
black  tongue  ;  but  in  some  instances  I  have  known  all  these  symptoms  to  be 
absent,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  to  present  no  very  imfavourable  state. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  proper  line  of  practice  to  be  adopted 
in  such  cases.  Travers  and  Lawrence  seem  to  think  that  the  division  of  the 
stricture  is  unnecessary,  or  may  even  be  injurious  ;  whilst  Dupuytren,  A. 
Cooper,  and  Key  (with  whom  I  concur),  advise  that  it  should  be  done  :  that 
the  stricture  should  be  divided  in  the  usual  way  ;  that  a  free  incision  should 
then  be  made  into  the  protruded  portion  of  bowel,  which  must  be  left  unre- 
duced, so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  faeces ;  and  the  woimd  left  open  and  covered 
by  a  poultice.  In  this  way  an  artificial  anus  mil  necessarily  be  formed,  through 
which  the  feculent  matter  finds  exit.  The  gut  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stricture 
is  retained  in  situ  by  masses  of  plastic  matter,  which  prevent  the  peritoneal 
cavity  from  being  opened.  If  the  intestiae  should  already  have  given  way 
before  the  operation  is  performed,  the  stricture  must  be  divided,  and  the  part 
then  left  unreduced,  care  being  taken  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  -with  any 
adhesions  or  connections  lying  inside  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  though  I  fully 
agree  with  Key,  in  thinking  that  the  danger  of  disturbing  them  has  been 
exaggerated. 

When  a  small  portion  of  tlie  bowel  only  is  gangi-enous,  the  better  plan  is  to 
return  it  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  without  laying  it  open  ;  but  it 
should  not  be  pushed  any  distance  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  pres- 
sure of  the  surrounding  parts  will  prevent  extravasation.  When  the  slough 
separates,  it  will  probably  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  ;  and 
the  aperture  resulting  will  be  closed  by  the  adliesions  that  extend  between  its 
margin  and  the  abdominal  wall. 

Management  of  Adhesions. — This  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
bowel,  and  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  bands.  As  has  just  been  remarked, 
if  gangrene  be  present,  especial  cai-e  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  any  connec- 
tions that  have  been  formed  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  Avhich  constitute 
the  most  effectual  barrier  against  feculent  extravasation.  When  the  adl)esions 
are  recent,  consisting  merely  of  plastic  matter,  in  whatever  situation  they  exist, 
they  may  readily  be  broken  down  with  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
and  the  parts  then  returned.    When  of  old  standing,  and  dense,  they  must  be 
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dealt  with  according  to  their  connections.    Most  frequently  these  adhesions 
occur  in  the  shape  of  thickened  bands,  situated  within  and  stretching  across  the 
neck  of  the  sac.    In  other  cases,  they  may  be  found  either  as  filamentous  bands, 
or  as  broad  attachments  connecting  the  sac  with  its  contents,  and  perhaps  tyin^r 
these  together.    When  of  a  narrow  and  constricted  form,  and  more  particularly 
wlien  seated  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  stretching  like  bricUes  across  its  interior, 
they  may  readily  be  divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  the  hernia-knife.' 
If  they  consist  of  broad  attachments,  they  may  be  dissected  away,  by  a  Httle 
careful  manipulation,  from  the  parts  in  the  inside  of  the  sac ;  though  if  the 
adhesions  be  very  extensive  and  of  old  standing,  it  may  sometimes'' be  more 
prudent  to  dissect  away  that  portion  of  the  sac  which  is  in  connection  with 
them  or  even  to  leave  them  untouched,  and  the  adherent  intestine  or  omentum 
imreduced,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  separate  them.    They  may  how- 
ever, attach  themselves  in  such  situations  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide 
tliem  ;  thus  I  have,  in  a  case  of  congenital  hernia,  found  it  necessary  to  dissect 
away  some  very  extensive  and  widely  spread  adhesions  that  had  formed  between 
that°o'^^.^'^  '''''^  """"^  ^"^""^  ^""^  completely  enveloped 

_  Internal  Aclhesiom  between  the  omentiun  and  intestine  or  mesentery  occa- 
sionaUy  exist,  consisting  usually  of  rather  firm  bands  stretching  across  from 
one  part  to  the  other,  sometimes  connected  with  the  inner  waU  of  the  sac  but 
m  other  cases  confined  to  its  contents.  As  these  bands  may  constitute  the  real 
stricture,  contmiung  to  strangulate  the  gut  after  the  division  of  the  structures 
outside  and  m  the  neck  of  the  sac,  they  must  necessarily  be  divided  This 
operation  reqiures  great  care,  lest  the  neighbouring  intestine  be  wounded  It 
IS  best  done  by  passing  a  director  underneath,  and  cutting  the  bands  through 
^^th  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  their 
connections,  they  must  be  seized  with  forceps,  and  carefully  dissected  off  the 
gvit.    In  a  case  of  large  inguinal  hernia,  containing  both  gut  and  omentum,  on 

'nt  I  r  ^  ^^'^^  '^^^"li^g        stricture,  and 

taking  hold  of  the  omentum  m  order  to  push  back  the  intestine,  that  this  ^ould 
not  be  reduced.    On  searchmg  for  the  cause  of  difficulty,  and  drawing  the 
mass  weU  down  I  found  high  up,  in  the  part  correspondi^  to  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  a  narrow  band,  like  a  piece  of  whipcord,  stretching  across  from  th 
omentum  to  the  mesentery  and  fiinnly  tying  down  the  gut.  ^n  disse  tin^  thi! 

arefu  ly  through,  the  constricted  portion  of  intestine  subjacent  to  s  Sit  1^, 
feduceT  ''^^"^  then  very  reldHy 

thf  wavs"?  f,^7t™7Tl- omentum  mayrequire  to  be  treated  in  oneof 
^  .Tt;,  It  may  be  returned;  2.  It  may  be  left  in  the  sac ;  3'.  It  may  be 
cut  oft.  The  method  of  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  tate  in  which 
the  omentum  is  foimd.  If  it  be  smaU  in  quantity,  healthy  in  character  tWh 
congested  and  apparently  recently  protruded,  not  havfng  uXol  tW 
changes  that  occur  m  it  when  it  has  been  a  long  time  in  a  hernial  s  ,Tt  shtS 
be  reduced  after  the  intestine  has  been  put  back 

If,  however,  its  mass  be  very  large,  if  it  be  hypertropliied,  indurated  or 
otherwise  altered  in  structure,  or  if  it  be  closely  adherent  to  the  sac  at  tl^ 
8ame  time  hat  it  is  congested,  Surgeons  are  agreed  that  it  should' not  be 
returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  as  inflammation  of  it,  Epiploiti,  \!^ii 
probably  set  m  and  terminate  fatally  with  eifusion  into  tlie  peritoncil  sac'  Z 
also  If  the  omentum  be  in  large  quantity,  and  have  become  inflamed  in  ih'e  sac 
t  should  not  be  returned  ;  as  the  inflammation  in  it  is  very  apt  to  run  n  .  fn 
kind  of  sloughy  condition  of  the  whole  mass.    If  gangref  Js^  it  should  cer! 
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tainly  not  be  recTuced.  When  simply  liypei-trophied  and  adherent  to  the  sac, 
hut  without  evidence  of  inflammation,  it  may  he  left  in  the  sac  :  hut,  in  many 
of  the  cases  of  liyj^ertrophied,  and  in  aU  cases  of  inflamed  or  gangrenous 
omentum,  the  best  practice  consists  in  cutting  oft'  the  mass,  as  recommended  hy 
Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Lawrence,  If  it  he  left  in  the  sac,  inflammation  or  slough- 
ing of  it  will  occur,  and  the  patient  can  derive  no  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  danger  he  will  consequently  ru.n.  Excision  of  the  mass  may  he  done  in 
two  ways,  either  hy  seizing  and  ciitting  it  off  at  a  level  with  the  external  ring, 
or  by  first  inclosing  the  neck  of  the  mass  in  a  small  whipcord  ligature,  and  then 
cutting  it  off  below  this.  If  the  first  method  be  employed,  the  arteries  of  the 
stump,  which  are  sometimes  rather  numerous,  are  apt  to  bleed  freely  :  they 
must  be  tied  singly  by  fine  ligatures,  which  should  be  left  hanging  out  of  the 
woimd.  There  is  often,  however,  a  tendency  to  the  retraction  of  the  stump  of 
the  omentum  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  in  which  case  the  ligatures,  dropping 
into  the  peritoneum,  and  acting  as  setons,  may  become  sources  of  great  irrita- 
tion :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  better  plan  is  to  knot  them  together,  and  to 
fix  their  ends  by  a  piece  of  j)laster  upon  the  forepart  of  the  abdomen.  The 
second  plan  consists  in  drawing  down  the  mass  of  omentum,  passing  a  strong 
double  whipcord  ligature  through  its  neck,  tying  this  securely  on  each,  side, 
and  then  cutting  oft'  the  whole  of  the  mass  below  the  ligature.  I  have  of  late 
years  employed  it  with  excellent  effect,  and  indeed  now  generally  prefer  it  to 
the  method  just  described,  over  which  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  freedom 
from  haemorrhage  and  impossibility  of  deep  reti-action  of  the  cut  edge  of  the 
omentum  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  provided  moderate  traction  be  kept 
lip  in  the  ligatures.  The  constricted  stump  of  omentum  sloughs  away  in  a 
few  days,  and  separates  with  the  Mgatnre.  Wlien  this  practice  is  adopted, 
the  wound  should  not  be  closed,  but  must  be  lightly  poulticed.  The  quantity 
of  omentum  that  is  cut  ofl"  varies  considerably  ;  the  mass  removed  usually 
weighs  from  four  to  six  ounces,  but  in  some  instances  it  may  amount  to  a 
pound  or  more. 

Sacs  or  Apertures  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  omentum,  in  which  a 
knuckle  of  intestine  may  become  enveloped,  or  by  the  margins  of  which  it 
may  be  strangulated.  These  envelopes  of  omentum  around  the  gut,  which 
have  been  especially  described  by  P.  Hewett,  may  occur  in  all  kinds  of  hernia, 
at  least  in  the  inguinal,  the  femoral,  and  the  umbilical,  and  sometimes  acquire 
a  large  size,  completely  shutting  in  the  gut.  It  is  of  importance  to  bear  the 
possibility  of  their  existence  in  mind,  and  in  all  cases  to  unravel  the  omentum 
before  removing  it,  lest  it  contain  a  knuckle  of  intestine,  which,  might  be 
wounded  in  the  operation. 

Cysts,  usually  containing  pellucid  serous  fluid,  though,  sometimes  filled  with 
blood,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  omentum.  They  are  globular,  elastic, 
and  closely  resemble  in  form  a  knuckle  of  intestiue,  occasioning  not  a  little 
embarrassment  to  the  Surgeon  :  by  a  careful  examination  and  unravelling, 
however,  of  the  omentum,  their  true  nature  will  be  made  out ;  their  fluid  con- 
tents may  then  be  dischai'ged,  and  the  omentum  dealt  with  according  to  the 
rules  already  given. 

Wounds  of  the  Intestine  may  accidentally  occur  at  two  j)eriods  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  either  from  the  Surgeon  cutting  too  freely  down  upon  the  sac,  and 
opening  this  before  he  is  aware  of  what  he  is  about ;  or  else,  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  stricture,  from  a  portion  of  the  gut  which  lies  beneath  it  getting 
into  the  way  of  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  being  nicked  by  it.  Tlie  first  kind' 
of  accident  can  only  liappen  from  a  certain  degree  of  carelessness;  but  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  avoid  woimding  the  gut,  when  the  strictui-e  is  so  tight  that 
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the  finger-nail  cannot  be  slipped  under  it  as  a  guide  to  the  hernia-knife  In' 
cases  of  this  kind,  a  very  narroAv  director  must  be  used;  and  this  is  a  most 
dangerous  instrument,  as,  in  passing  it  deeply  out  of  .  sight  under  the  ti^ht 
stncture,  a  smaU  portion  of  the  gut  may  curl  up  over  its  side  into  the  c^roove 
and  thus  become  notched  by  the  knife  as  this  is  slid  along  it.  This  accident 
has  happened  to  the  best  and  most  careful  Surgeons.  Lawrence  relates  two 
cases  that  occiirred  to  him  ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Cloquet,  Jobert,  and  Liston 
have  all  met  ^v^th  it.  It  may  be  known  to  have  occurred  by  the  bubblinc.  up 
of  a  small  quantity  of  flatus  and  Hquid  f^ces  from  the  bottom  of  the  incision. 
The  Treatment  of  a  wound  of  the  gut  must  depend  upon  its  size.    When  it  is 

TsirT  Po      '  r 1™?*"^''^        ^  l''^'^^'^  recommended 

^  Sir  A.  Cooper  should  be  adopted  ;  viz.,  to  seize  the  margins  of  the  incision 

^whlw     TT       *°      '       '''''  ---^  them,  the  ends 

of  which  should  then  be  cut  oft;  and  the  gut  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.    Such  a  proceeding  as  this  does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  much  If  to 

-crease  of  danger.    In  a  case  that  occurJed  to  mfLZ  jelZ^^^^^^ 
Hospital  in  which  o^ving  to  the  excessive  tightness  of  the^Si  f  .fv  y 
narrow  director  only  could  be  passed  under  it,  the  gut  immediatSv  ;btve 
was  notched  and  opened  by  a  kind  of  punctur'ed  wound  ;  th  s  ^s  tiS^ 
he  way  mentioned,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  ;hich  took  place  on 

f  bo.;S  th'^-lf  r        ''^"i""  -"^^^"^^^^'^  strangulated  porti  n 

of  boM  el,  the  siJi  ligature  was  found  to  be  completely  enveloped  in  a  nlu-  of 

Jew  Cthf 

Wound  of  one  of  the  Arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac  mav  occiu- 
durmg  the  division  of  the  stricture,  either  in  consequence  of  sorarilv  i^ 
the  dis  ribiition  of  the  vessel,  or  from  the  Surgeon  dividing  tTe  pTs  i^ 
™g  chrection.    This  accident  usually  happens^o  the  epigastric  or'  he  oL^ 

o1^T%i:t  r'T  Ween  recorded  cases  in  whichit 

occurred    The  result  m  these  has  been  very  various  ;  in  some  the  patients 
have  ci,ed  ;  m  others,  after  much  loss  of  blood,  and  consequent  fain  Jerthe 
bleedrng  ceased  spontaneously.    The  proper  Treatn^ent  would  certainly  consis 
m  cutting  down  upon  and  securing  the  bleeding  vessel.    In  the  e^nt  of  he 

Slmghmg  of  the  Sac  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  it  happens  is  commoulv 
attended  by  fatal  results  ;  it  is  not,  however  necessarily  ^o!  '  1 1  iTs Ti  ^ 
happened  m  my  practice;  and  in  both  cases  the  patiLt  recoveS  In 
an  old  woman  on  whom  I  operated  for  femoral  hernia  of  very  W  si.e 
the  sac  sloughed  away,  exposing  nearly  the  whole  of  Scani ,  i ' 

with  almost  as  much  clistinctness  as  if  It  had  been  dissected  tt  aSh 

Artificial  Anus  and  Fcecal  Fistula—When  an  aperture  exists  in  fho  hn^  i 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  intestuial  contents  escape  extern all^  tUo  nS 

denonuna  ed  an  artificial  anus.  When  but  a  small  poition'so  escape  Z 
greater  part  hndnig  its  way  through  the  natural  anus,  a  faecal  Jistu^7^ 
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exist.  The  quantity  of  feculent  discharge  necessarily  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  destruction  of  tlie  intestinal  coats  ;  and  its  character  on  the  part  of  the 
gut  that  is  injured.  The  escape  takes  place  involuntarily,  and  is  usually 
continuous. 

This  condition  may  occur  in  several  ways.  Thus,  the  gut  may  he  acci- 
dentally wounded  during  the  operation,  and  the  faeces  may  afterwards  continue 
to  he  discharged  through  the  aperture  so  made  ;  or  it  may  have  been  gan- 
grenous, and  have  given  way  into  the  sac  before  the  operation ;  or  the  Surgeon 
may  have  intentionally  laid  open  a  gangrenous  portion  of  intestine,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  ffeces.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  bowel  lias  been 
severely  nipped,  and  is  dark  and  congested,  though  it  have  not  actually  fallen 
into  a  state  of  gangrene,  it  may  not  be  able  to  recover  itself  after  its  return  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  but  will  give  way  in  the  course  of  three,  four,  six,  or 
even  ten  days  after  the  operation.  In  these  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  feculent 
matter  is  first  observed  in  the  dressings  ;  and  gradually  a  greater  discharge 
appears,  until  at  last  the  fistulous  opening  is  completely  established.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that,  althotigh  the  bowel  gives  way 
within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  faeces  do  not  become  extra vasated  into  this, 
but  escape  externally.  This  important  circumstance  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  portion  of  the  bowel  that  is  nipped  losing  its  peristaltic  action,  and 
consequently  remaining  where  it  is  put  back  ;  the  j^arts  in  the  neighbourhood 
inflaming,  throwing  out  lymph,  and  becoming  consolidated  to  each  other 
and  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  so  as  to  include  the  gangrenous  portion  of 
the  gut,  and  completely  to  circiunscribe  it.  It  is  consequently  of  great  im- 
portance, in  cases  of  this  land,  not  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  adhesions  that 
have  formed  between  the  sides  of  the  aperture  in  the  gut  and  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

The  Pathology  of  Artificial  Anus  is  commonly  as  follows.    The  edges  of  the 
aperture  in  the  gut  are  glued  by  plastic  matter  to  the  abdominal  wall ;  and 
whether  the  whole  or  a  portion  only  of  the  calibre  of  the  intestiue  be  destroyed, 
the  apertures  of  the  upper  and  lower  end,  though  at  first  lying  almost  in  a 
continuous  line,  soon  unite  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.    These  are  at  first 
similar  in  size,  and  present  no  material  diiferences  in  shape  or  appearance  :  as 
the  disease  becomes  more  chronic,  they  gradually  alter  in  their  characters  ;  the 
lower  aperture,  being  no  longer  used  for  the  transmission  of  fasces,  gradually 
becomes  narrower,  until  at  last  it  may  be  almost  completely  obliterated  ; 
whilst  the  upper  portion  of  intestine  becomes  dilated  in  consequence  of 
there  being  usually  some  slight  obstruction  to  the  outward  passage  of 
the  ffBces.    The  mesenteric  portion,  opposite  the  aperture,  becomes  drawn 
out  into  a  kind  of  prolongation  or  spur,  the  full  importance  of  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dupuytren.    This  spur-like  process  projects  between 
the  two  apertiires,  and,  being  deflected  by  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  has  at 
last  a  tendency  to  act  as  a  kind  of  valve,  and  thus  to  occlude  the  orifice  into 
the  lower  portion  of  the  gut.    The  integuments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  an  aperture  as  this   usually  become  iiTitated,  inflamed,  and  ex- 
coriated, from  the  constant  passage  of  the  faeces  over  them.    In  some  cases, 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  edges  becomes  everted,  and  pouting  ;  and,  in 
others,  a  true  j^rolapse  takes  place,  large  portions  of  the  membrane  protruding. 
An  artificial  anus  fully  formed  in  this  way  never  undergoes  spontaneous 
cure.    Besides  this,  wliich  is  the  ordinary  form  of  artificial  anus,  we  must,  I 
think,  recognise  at  least  two  other  varieties,  both  of  which  I  liave  met  in  prac- 
tice.   In  one  of  these,  the  angle  formed  by  the  gut  is  adherent  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  sac  which  has  been  returned,  and  thus  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  surface,  so  that  the  faecal  matter  traverses  a  long  canal  before  it 
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reaches  the  external  aperture.  In  the  other  variety  the  angle  of  the  gut  is 
fixed  at  a  higher  point  ivithin  the  abdomen,  and  the  fa;ces  find  their  way  out 
through  a  channel  bounded  by  agglutinated  coils  of  intestine  and  layers  of 
lymph.  In  both  of  these  forms,  there  is  a  considerable  distance  bet\yeen 
the  external  opening  and  the  aperture  in  the  gut.  Thus,  then,  there  are 
three  forms  of  artificial  anus,  differing  from  one  another  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  angle  of  the  gut  in  relation  to  the  external  opening  and  to  its 
connections. 

When  a  Fcecal  Fistula  has  formed,  the  condition  of  parts  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  aperture  in  the  intestine  consists  of  merely  a  small  perforation  in 
■  Its  coats,  unattended  by  any  considerable  loss  of  substance,  through  which  a 
riuantity  of  thin  fluid  and  feculent  matter  exudes,  giving  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  of  neighbouring  structures.  In  some  cases,  there  are  several  apertures 
communicating  with  the  gut,  and  extending  through  the  sldn.  Fistulous 
openings  of  this  kind  not  unfrequently  undergo  spontaneous  cure  after  existing 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Treatment— li  the  aperture  be  merely  a  small  one,  with  a  narrow  fistula 
leading  into  the  gut,  the  chief  inconvenience  suflered  by  the  patient  often  arises 
irom  the  irritation  of  the  sldn  around  the  opening  by  the  continued  moisture 
.  .1  the  feculent  matter.    In  such  cases  the  skin  should  be  protected  by  means  of 
zmc  ointment,  spread  on  lint ;  and  the  patient  should  wear  a  pad  to  restrain 
the  discharge.    By  the  pressure  of  this  pad  the  aperture  may  sometimes  be 
made  to  close.    In  other  cases,  the  occasional  application  of  the  galvanic 
cautery  or  of  a  red-hot  wire  will  induce  contraction  of  its  edges  •  and  in  other 
instances,  again,  a  plastic  operation  of  some  kind  may  be  required     But  I 
confess  I  have  not  usually  seen  much  advantage  result  from  such  operations 
which  are  often  foUowed  by  erysipelas.    As  the  existence  of  an  artificial  anus' 
by  interfering  with  nutrition,  commonly  gives  rise  to  considerable  emaciation' 
It  becomes  necessary  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  a  sufficient  quantitv 
of  good  and  nourishing  food  ;  this  is  of  greater  consequence  the  hi4er  the 
fistula  IS,  as  the  interference  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  digestive  pro'cess,  and 
the  loss  of  nutntive  material  by  the  discharge  of  the  chyme,  is  proportionally 
great.    Spontaneous  cure  mil  occasionally  take  place,  even  though  a  perfect 
artificial  anus  exist.    In  a  case  imder  my  care  at  the  Hospital,  a  whole  knuckle 

wh?ch  d  T  ""1  r^"'"""'  -  artificial  ant^ 

^^hlch  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  contents,  but  graduaUy  con 

foltnJrnes:       "^'""^^  ^^^-^  ite^nZn 

If  tlie  aperture  become  a  permanent  artificial  anus,  surgical  means  must  if 
possible,  be  adopted  in  order  to  effect  a  cm-e.  In 'accomplishing  thTs  Lo 
mpoitant  indications  have  to  be  fulfilled:  the  first  is  to  diminish  or  destiw 
tlie  projecting  valvu  ar  or  spur-like  process,  and  thus  to  re-establish  the 
contmui  ty  of  the  canal;  and,  after  this  has  been  done,  the  external  wound  ni.y 
be  closed,  by  paring  its  edges,  and  bringing  tliem  together  with  hare-lip  pins 

The  first  object  is  best  accomplished  by  Dupuytren's  entcrotomc  (Fi^  560)  • 
this  consists  of  an  instrument  something  like  a  paii-  of  scissors,  with  bhint  bu^ 
serrated  blades,  which  may  be  brought  together  by  acting  upon  a  screw  tbnJ 
traverses  its  handle  One  blade  of  the  instrument  (a)  is  pfssed  into  Zl^ 
the  other  (  )  into  the  ower  portion  of  the  intestine ;  tliey  are  then  app^ox  ' 
mated  slowly,  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  screw  in  such  a  way  as  to  compress  on 
each  side  the  spur-like  process  (Fig.  561).  Very  gradually,  day  by  rhv  \)Z 
screw  18  tightened  so  as  to  induce  sloughing  of  this  projection,  and  cohesion  nf 
Its  serous  surfaces.   As  this  action  goes  on,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  i^m 
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luent  will  occasion  jilastic  matter  to  Le  thrown  out  in  the  angle  formed  hy  the 
intestine,  bo  that  the  peritoneum  and  meisentery  become  consolidated,  and  all 
023ening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  avoided.  Should  the  spur-like  process  be 
accidentally  cut  through  before  the  lymph  is  tlirown  out  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  peritoneum  would  be  opened,  and  death  would  probably  ensue ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  this  procedure.  So  soon  as  the  blades  of  the  insti-u- 
ment  have  come  into  contact,  and  the  spur-like  process  has  consequently 
sloughed  away,  the  gi-eat  obstacle  to  tlie  closui'C  of  the  artificial  anus  -wnll  be 
removed ;  and,  the  continuity  of  the  canal  being  thus  re-establLshed,  its  lips 
may  be  pared  and  brought  together  by  hare-lip  pins  and  sutures.  In  some 
cases,  from  the  length  of  time,  that  has  elapsed — many  years,  possibly — the 
fistula  continues  permanently  patent,  and  no  treatment  is  available  for  its 


closure.  Its  existence  is  not  incompatible  with  good  general  health.  I  have  had 
two  cases  under  my  constant  observation,  in  one  of  which,  that  of  a  woman 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged for  four  years  through  an  aperture  of  the  umbilicus,  in  consequence  of 
the  sloughing  away  of  a  large  coil  of  intestine  in  an  umbilical  hernia ;  and 
another  case  is  a  lady  of  eighty,  who  has  for  upwards  of  tliirty  years  had  a 
fsecal  fistula  in  the  right  groin,  consequent  on  an  operation  for  femoral  hemia. 

Operation  without  Opening  the  Sac. — The  possibility  of  ^-emoving  the 
stricture  in  strangulated  hernia  without  laying  the  sac  open,  naturally  suggested 
itself  when  it  was  known  that  in  many  cases  the  stricture  was  seated  in  the 
tendinous  and  areolar  tissues  outside  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  that,  when  these 
were  divided,  the  protrusion  was  readily  reduced.  This  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Petit  as  long  ago  as  1718,  but  was  seldom  practised  until  it  was 
revived  of  late  years  by  Aston  Key  and  Luke.  The  great  advantage  sought  to 
be  gained  by  this  operation  is  that,  as  the  peritoneum  is  not  interfered  with  nor 
its  cavity  opened,  the  risk  fi-om  peritonitis  wiU  be  proportionately  lessened. 
The  wound  made  by  the  operation  being  altogether  superficial,  and  the  sac 
not  opened,  its  risk  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  taxis,  with  the  addition 
of  that  which  would  result  from  a  superficial  wound.  This  argument  would 
be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  operation  without  opening  the  sac,  if  it  could 
be  shoTO  that,  in  all  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  peritonitis  is  occasioned  by 
interfering  witli  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  even  by 
the  keenest  advocates  of  Petit's  operation,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  But  there 
is  this  additional  element  of  lisk  :  that  it  is  the  taxis  ijractised  on  a  hernia  that 


Kg.  560.— Dupuytren's 
Enterotome. 


Pig.  561. — Enterotome  .applied. 
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has  been  so  tiglitly  strangled  that  reduction  is  impossible  without  operation, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  parts  that  constitute  the  hernial  protrusion 
are  infinitely  more  congested,  uiflamed,  and  deteriorated  in  structure  than  are 
those  in  which  reduction  by  the  simple  taxis  witliout  operation  to  divide  the 
stricture  is  possible.  In  many  instances  the  inflammation  exists  before  any 
operation  is  performed,  being  evidently  produced  by  the  stricture  of  and  conse- 
quent mjiuy  to  the  gut.  But  it  cannot  with  faij-ness  be  argued  that,  though 
the  peritonitis  may  exist  before  the  operation,  the  incision  of  the  peritone°al 
cavity  does  not  increase  it;  even  in  healthy  persons,  laying  open  the  abdomen, 
Handling  the  gut  and  omentum,  and  pushing  the  fingers  into  the  peritoneal 
sac,  would  always  be  foUowed  by  intense,  often  by  fatal,  peritonitis.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  same  procedures  in  an  already  inflamed 
peritoneum  would  be  foUowed  by  equaUy  disastrous  results. 

That  the  opening  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  reaKty  adds  to  the 
irequency  of  the  peritonitis,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  any  Surgeon  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  in  strangulated  hernia,  that  no  sign  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  sets  in  until  one  or  two  days  after  the  operation  is  performed- 
and  then  it  occurs  evidently  as  the  result  of  this  procedure.  That  the  fatalitv 
ot  the  peritonitis,  even  if  existing  before  any  operation  be  practised,  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  interference  with  the  serous  sac,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  death  very  rarely  occurs  (not  more  than  once  in  manv 
hundi^ed  cases)  after  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia  by  the  taxis.  FuUv 
admittmg,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  peritonitis  exists  before  the  opera- 
tion,  and  IS  occasioned  by  causes  independent  of  it ;  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  mflammation  is  frequently  directly  occasioned  by  openins  the 
pen  oneal  cavity,  and  handling  the  viscera;  and  that,  when  already  eSftit 
Its  fataLty  must  be  greatly  increased  by  this  procedure.  In  fact,  the^e  are  two 
causes  for  pentonitis  in  cases  of  operated  strangulated  hernia-viz.,  the  con- 
striction of  the  stricture,  and  the  wound  of  the  peritoneum.  That  form  of 
peritonitis  which  axises  from  the  pressure  of  the  stricture  is  equaUy  liable  to 

IvLT^-T  '  °Pfation;  whilst  the  peritonitis  which  arises  from 

wound  of  the  serous  membrane  does  not  occur  in  Petit's  operation  but  is 
necessarily  confined  to  that  in  which  the  sac  is  opened  ' 

tZ^^'ly!"'^'  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  Petit's  opera- 

tion with  more  justice  than  that  it  does  not  tend  to  prevent  the  orc.Z.  , 
peritonitis. .  The  first  is  that,  if  the  intestine  be  not  sLT  t  may  some^eTbe 
etui^ned  in  a  gangrenous  condition;  and  the  second,  that  the  gut  ^y  Z  w 
be  returned  still  strangled  by  bands  of  adhesion,  or  by  inclusion  in  S         f  1 
aperture.    With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  b^  ^i:^:!'^^ ^^^S^ 
tme  be  in  a  gangrenous  state,  there  wiU  usuaUy  be  some  evidence  ;f  tliL  eiUer 
m  he  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  symptoms  of  the  patient  oJ 
m  the  condition  of  the  sac  and  its  coverings,  which  will  enable  the  Ceon  to 
guess  at  he  condition  of  the  enclosed  parts,  and  wiU  of  course  inducT  h Tm  to 
expose  them  uUy  and  examine  them  thoroughly.    This  objection  1  owe'I 
cannot  apply  0  those  cases  in  wliich  the  strangulation  has  only  existed  for  ' 
time  that  would  be  insufficient  to  allow  the  occurrence  of  gangiene  tid  Zo. 
not  therefore  oppose  tlie  performance  of  Petit's  operation  i^recent  l 
strangulation.    With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  Internal  sLugi  lati  1 "  s 
excessively  rare  ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  stUl  more  rarelv  ham^on.  Z'  15 
the  strangulation  be  eflected  by  bunds  of  adhesion  or  by  an'Se^^ 
omentum,  that  tlie  parts  can  be  returned  without  openiL  the  sac  111,?- 
usually  existing  also  between  this  structure  and  its'cont^nts     But  t  ft 
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answer  to  the  objections  against  the  operation  without  o])ening  the  sac,  are  the 
results  that  have  followed  this  jDractice.  Luke,  wlio  has  had  great  experience 
on  this  sul.ject,  states  that  he  has  operated  in  84  cases  of  hernia.  In  25  of 
these  the  sac  was  opened  ;  in  59  the  sac  remained  unopened.  Of  the  25  in 
which  It  was  opened,  8  died  ;  whilst,  of  the  59  in  which  Petit's  operation  was 
performed,  only  7  died.  If  to  Luke's  cases  we  add  those  reported  by  N.  Ward, 
we  shall  find  36  deaths  in  153  cases  of  Petit's  operation.  That  the  ordinary 
operation,  indeed,  of  opening  the  sac,  is  an  exceedingly  fatal  one,  is  well  kno\\Ti 
to  aU  hospital  surgeons,  and  is  fully  proved  by  surgical  statistics.  Of  77  opera- 
tions for  hernia,  reported  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  36  proved  fatal ;  and  of  545  cases 
recorded  m  the  Journals,  and  collected  by  Turner,  260  are  reported  to  have 
died.  The  result,  therefore,  of  Luke's  operations  is  most  favourable,  when 
contrasted  with  those  in  which  the  sac  was  opened. 

The  operation  without  opening  the  sac  may  be  practised  in  all  forms  of 
hernia,  but  is  much  more  readily  done  in  some  varieties  of  the  disease  than  in 
others.  It  is  especially  applicable  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  in  which  the 
stricture  is  commonly  outside  the  sac,  as  will  be  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
that  form  of  the  disease.  Of  31  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  operated  on  by  Luke, 
the  sac  required  to  be  opened  in  7  only.  In  inguinal  hernia  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  perform  Petit's  operation  ;  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Surgeon  wiU 
fail  to  remove  the  stricture  in  this  way.  This  is  owing  to  the  constriction 
being  usually  seated  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  is  especially  observable  in  con- 
genital hernia.  Of  20  inguinal  hemise  operated  on  by  Luke,  the  sac  required 
to  be  opened  in  13  instances. 

For  the  various  retisons  that  have  been  mentioned,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  this  operation  should  always  be  attempted,  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
one  of  opening  the  sac,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hernia,  not  having  been 
long  strangulated,  presents  no  sign  of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  it,  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  femoral  or  umbilical.  Even  if-  the  Surgeon  fail  in 
completing  Petit's  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  incorporation  of  the  stric- 
ture  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  the  constriction  of  this  part,  no  harm  can 
have  resulted  ;  for  the  sac,  after  being  exposed,  may  at  any  time  be  opened  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  the  operation  completed  by  dividing  the  stricture  from 
within. 

When  the  hernia  is  of  large  size  and  irreducible,  it  is  of  especial  importance 
to  avoid  opening  the  sac.  If  it  be  opened,  the  contents  -ndll  inflame,  and  fatal 
peritonitis  commonly  ensues.  In  these  cases,  as  Luke  has  pointed  out,  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  old  inherent  parts  are  seriously  straugulated,  but  the 
whole  mischief  seems  to  be  occasioned  and  to  be  received  by  the  new  pro- 
ti'usion  that  has  taken  i^lace,  and  that  gives  rise  to  the  tension  ;  and  if  this  can 
be  liberated  and  reduced,  the  Surgeon  has  done  all  that  need  be  accomplished. 
The  evidence  of  the  reduction  of  the  recent  protrusion,  although  the  old 
adherent  and  irreducible  hernia  be  left,  is  usually  sufficiently  obvious ;  the 
portion  of  gut  returning  with  a  slip  and  a  gurgle,  with  considerable  diminution 
in  the  general  tension  of  the  tumour. 

Operation. — With  regard  to  the  mode  of  performing  Petit's  operation  little 
need  be  said  here,  as  it  is  precisely  identical  with  the  steps  of  the  other 
operation  up  to  the  period  of  the  exposure  of  the  sac  ;  except  that,  when  it  is 
not  intended  to  open  this,  the  incisions  should  be  carried  more  directly  over 
its  neck.  The  stricture,  if  situated  outside  the  sac,  will  then  be  found  "eitlier 
in  some  of  the  tendinous  structures  surrounding  it,  or  else  in  tlie  subserous 
areolar  tissue  lying  upon  it.  After  the  division  of  the  constricting  bands  in 
this  situation,  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  knife  carried  underneath  them,  or 
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by  dissecting  down  upon  tliem,  an  attempt  at  the  taxis  may  be  made  by  com- 
pressing the  tumour  in  the  usual  way,  at  the  same  time  that  its  neck  is 
steadied  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  If  the  contents  can  be  reduced,  the 
incision  in  the  superficial  structures  is  brought  together  by  a  few  strips  of 
plaster,  over  which  a  pad  and  bandage  may  be  applied.  Should  peritonitis 
come  on,  as  the  result  of  the  strangulation,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  usual 
way.  If,  after  the  Surgeon  has  fairly  divided  all  the  structures  outside  the 
sac,  he  find  still  that  the  return  of  the  hernia  is  prevented  by  some  con- 
striction in  its  neck,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  this  open  and  divide  the 
constriction  in  the  usual  way. 

Eeduction  in  Mass.- The  reduction  of  the  hernia  in  mass  consists  in  the 
return  of  the  sac  and  its  contents  into  the  abdomen  still  in  a  state  of  strangu- 
lation.   When  it  is  said  that  the  parts  are  returned  into  the  abdomen,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  they  are  pushed  back  into  its  cavity,  but  that  the 
external  protrusion  is  caused  to  disappear  by  being  pushed  into  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue  behind  and  underneath  the  parietal  peritoneum,  between  it  and 
the  abdominal  muscles.    This  remarkable  accident,  which  was  first  described 
by  the^  French  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  received  but  little  notice  from 
practitioners  in  this  country  until  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Luke,  by 
whom  its  pathology  has  been  carefully  studied.    Birkett,  who  has  investigated 
this  condition  with  much  care,  is  of  opinion  that  the  sac  is  not  torn  from  its 
connections  in  the  scrotum  or  canal,  and  pushed  back,  but  that  it  is  ruptured, 
usuaUy  at  its  posterior  part  at  its  neck,  and  that  thus  the  contents  of  the  sac 
are  forced  through  this  rent  into  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  ;  whilst  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  stiU  constricting  the  hernia,  and  thus  keeping  it  in  a  state  of 
sti-angulation,  is  pushed  back  from  the  internal  ring.    It  appears  to  me  that 
both  explanations  are  correct,  and  that  we  must  admit  two  forms  of  reduction 
■  m  mass  ;  the  sac  being  pushed  back  intact  in  a  state  of  strangulation,  in  one 
lorm,  as  described  by  Luke  ;  whilst  in  the  other,  as  observed  by  Birkett  the 
sac  is  ruptured,  and  the  hernia,  strangulated  by  the  displaced  mouth  of  the  sac 
is  forced  out  through  the  rent. 

C'aMses.— The  reduction  in  mass  has  been  observed  only  in  inguinal  hernite 
and  has  chiefly  occurred  from  the  patient's  o^vn  efforts  in  reducing  a  strangu- 
lated rupture.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  most  of  the  instances  in  which 
It  has  occurred,  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  force  appears  to  have  been 
employed  m  the  reduction  of  the  tumour  ;  and  the  accident  would  seem  to 
have  resulted  from  the  adhesions  between  the  sac  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
being  much  weaker  than  natural,  so  that  a  moderate  degree  of  force  caused  the 
w-hole  to  slip  through  the  canal.  It  may,  however,  occur  from  the  Surgeon's 
efiorts,  if  these  be  too  forcible  or  long  continued. 

Symptoms.-The  symptoms  indicative  of  this  accident  are  coristitutional  and 
local.  The  constitutional  symptoms  consist  in  a  continuance  of  those  that  are 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  strangulation,  notwithstanding  the  disappearance 
oi  the  tumour.  The  vomiting  and  constipation  persisting,  the  patient  speedily 
becomes  much  depressed  in  strength,  being  seized  with  hiccup  and  prostra- 
tion of  all  vital  power;  signs  of  gangrene  then  evince  themselves  within  the 
sac  ;  and  death  ensues. 

An  examination  of  the  parts  in  hernia  will  usually  enable  the  Sui-eon  to 
recognise  the  nature  of  tiie  accident  ;  he  will  ascertain  that  a  tumour  had 
previously  existed,  and  will  learn  from  a  description  of  its  general  cliaracters 
and  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  it,  that  it  was  in  all  probability  a  stranrm' 
lated  rupture  He  will  then  find,  on  examining  the  pait,  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  all  that  fulness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  sac  even 
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after  its  contents  onljf  have  "been  reduced  ;  the  sac,  in  such  cases,  always  gI^^n^' 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  roundness  in  the  part.  He  wUl,  on  the  contrary, 
find  that  the  abdominal  ring  is  peculiarly  and  very  distinctly  open ;  it  is 
ranch  larger  than  usual,  and  somcwliat  rounded.  On  pushing  the  finger  into 
the  canal,  this  will  he  felt  quite  empty ;  hut  in  some  cases,  on  deep  pressure 
with  the  iinger,  especially  when  the  patient  stands  up  or  coughs,  a  rounded 
tumoiu-  may  he  indistinctly  felt  behind  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  hernia.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  most  careful  manual  examination  will  fail  to  detect 
any  prominence  of  tliis  kind. 

Treatment. — If,  after  careful  examination  of  such  a  case  as  this,  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  continue,  the  Surgeon  learn  by  the  previous 
history  that  a  tumour  has  existed,  but  that  it  has  suddenly  gone  up ;  and 
further,  if  he  find  that  the  seat  of  the  supposed  hernia  presents  the  negative 
evidence  that  has  just  been  described,  it  will  then  be  necessary  for  him  to  push 
his  inquiries  a  step  fm-ther  by  an  exploratory  incision.  Such  an  incision  as 
this  may  first  be  used  as  a  simple  means  of  diagnosis,  and,  as  it  does  not 
penetrate  the  ]Deritoneal  cavity,  there  is  no  danger  attending  it  ;  and  if  the 
hernia  be  found,  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  ordiuary  incision  required  in 
the  operation,  and  may  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  strangulation.  The  first 
incision  should  be  made  so  as  to  expose  the  abdominal  ring  ;  if  this  be  found 
peculiarly  roimd  and  open,  it  would  increase  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
the  condition  sought  for.  The  inguinal  canal  must  next  be  laid  open,  and 
the  parts  contained  within  it  carefully  examined.  If  no  aj^pearance  of  hernial 
sac  be  found,  but  the  cord  be  distinctly  and  clearly  seen,  still  further  pre- 
sumptive evidence  will  be  afi'orded  of  the  reduction  having  been  effected  in 
mass  ;  for,  if  the  hernia  have  been  jDut  back  in  the  usual  way,  the  sac  will 
necessarily  be  left  in  the  canal,  and  will  preserve  its  usual  relations  to  the  cord. 
This  supposition  will  be  strengthened  almost  to  a  certainty  if  it  be  found,  that 
the  "  condensed  cellular  capsule  immediately  investing  the  sac,"  as  it  is  termed 
by  Luke — in  other  words,  the  condensed  and  laminated  subserous  areolar 
tissue — has  been  left  in  the  canal.  An  opening  made  into  this  Avill,  as  that 
Surgeon  observes,  allow  the  finger  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  hernial 
tumour  itself.  Should,  however,  this  condensed  areolar  tissue  not  be  found,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that  no  hernia  is  present,  inasmuch  as  this  investment 
may  have  been  accidentally  absent.  The  finger  should  then  be  passed  into  the 
internal  ring,  which  will  probably  be  found  open,  and  should  be  carried  from 
side  to  side  ;  the  tumour,  if  present,  will  be  detected  lying  externally  to  the 
peritoneum  behind  the  abdominal  wall.  When  found,  it  must  be  brought 
down  into  the  canal  by  enlarging  the  ring  ;  it  must  then  be  opened,  its  con- 
tents examined,  and  the  stricture  in  its  neck  divided.  The  intestine  that  has 
been  so  strangled  must  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rales  already  laid 
down.  If  the  tumour  cannot  be  readily  brought  down  so  as  to  admit  of  aji 
examination  of  it  and  its  contents,  the  patient  should  be  desired  to  make  some 
propulsive  efforts,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  protrude.  If  it  still  do  not  come  down, 
it  must  be  opened,  and  the  strictui-e  cautiously  divided  within  the  abdomen 
with  a  sheathed  bistoury. 

Hydkocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac  is  a  rare  condition,  the  pathology  of 
which  has  already  been  adverted  to.  In  the  Treatment,  two  lines  of  practice 
are  open,  the  palliative  and  the  curative.  The  first  consists  in  merely  tajiping, 
and  thus  withdrawing  the  fluid  ;  and  the  other,  in  freely  laying  open  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sac,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  its  closure  by  granulation.  Tliis 
operation,  which,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  has  been  performed  with 
success  by  Pott  and  others. 
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INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

By  Ingidncd  Hernia  is  meant  that  protrusion  which  occupies  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  when  fully  formed,  passes  out  of  the 
external  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum.  Many  varieties  of  this  hernia  are 
recogmsed  by  Surgeons.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  Gomphte,  when  it  passes  out  of 
tue  external  rmg;  Incomplete,  or  Interstitial,  so  long  as  it  is  contained  within 
tne  canal ;  Ohhque,  when  it  occupies  the  whole  course  of  the  canal :  Direct 
when  It  passes  forwards  tlirough  a  Hmited  extent  of  it ;  Congenital,  when  it  lies 
m  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  Encysted,  ov  Infantile,  when  it  lies  behind 
tins,  inguinal  hemise  constitute  the  commonest  species  of  rupture,  and  would 
be  much  more  frequent  than  they  are,  were  it  not  for  the  obliquity  of  the 
canal,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  sides  are  applied  to  one  another,  and  closelv 

XSh     '^'T'?         .  ^^''^  ''''''  ''''^  '^ose  cases  iii 

which  the  canal  is  short  and  the  apertures  wide.  Altliougli  these  herni^e  are 
commonly  incomplete  in  their  early  stages,  it  is  seldom  that  they  come  under 

abl^~  ^^""^^        P--^  ^^^-^  the 

Obuque  Inguinal  Hernia,  often  called  External,  on  account  of  its  relation 

nng  to  the  other  ;  and  usually  protrudes  through  the  external  one  constitutinc 
one  of  the  forms  of  Scrotal  Herr  -■-  '  ''^^'^"^^tin^ 


rma. 


Coverings—As  it  passes  along  the  canal,  it  necessarUy  receives  the  same 
investments  that  the  spermatic  cord  does;  although  these  are  of  en  greatTy 
modified  by  being  elongated,  hypertrophied,  and  otherwise  altered 
TL  f         '"^'"""^  '-'^"'"^  ^«  consisting  of  a  series  of  invaginations 

and  the  t  "'^^^  '^^^^""^"^'-^^  °"t— ^  being  the  Sn 

th^it  r;™?  *^'i  ^'"^'^  transversaHs,  with  the  peritoneum  Vied  o 
W  .  °  understand  how  the  hernia  in  its  descent  has  these  pro- 

longations cbawn  over  it,  thus  becoming  successively  invested  with   h  Ce 
coverings  as  the  spermatic  cord.    Thus  it  first  pushes  before  it  tha  por  ion  of 
the  peritoneum  which  lies  in  a  fossa  just  extemil  to  the  epigastri  vessels  it 
next  receives  an  mvestment  from  the  fascia  transversalis,  ^Mch,  unit  wit 
the  subperitoneal  fat  constitutes  the  fascia  propria  of  the  sac  ;  as  t  paTse 
nnder  the  intemal  oblique,  it  receives  some  of  the  fibres  of  this  i^scle  fn  the 
shape  of  the  cremasteiic  fascia;  and,  lastly,  when  it  readies  the  externa 
abdommal  ring  wlnc^i  it  greatly  distends  and  renders  round  and  open  • 
becomes  covered  by  the  mtercolumnar  fascia,  receiving  also  a  partial  uvL 
ment  arouml  its  neck  from  some  of  the  expanded  and  thidcened  ZoL 

outet sS;  '  '-^^"'^^'^  "^-^  ---^-^  "Pon 

Eelations.-The  relations  of  the  spematic  cord  and  testes,  and  of  tho 
epigastric  artery,  to  an  inguinal  heniia,  are  of  great  importance.   The ^i!;' 
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matic  cord  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  be  situated  behind  or  rather 
imderneath  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia  ;  and  the  testis  will  be  found  to  lie  at 
its  lower  and  back  part,  where  it  may  always  be  distinctly  felt..  In  some  cases 
the  elements  of  the  spermatic  cord  become  separated,  the  vas  defei'ens  lying  on 
one  side,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  on  the  other.  In  other  rare  cases,  an 
instance  of  wliich  there  is  in  a  preparation  in  the  University  College  Museum, 
the  hernia  lies  beliind  the  cord,  and  has  the  testis  in  front.  In  other  cases, 
again,  it  may  happen  that  the  elements  of  the  cord  are  aU  separately  spread 
out  on  the  forepart  of  the  hernial  tumour.  The  epigastric  artery  has  the  same 
relations  to  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia  that  it  has  to  the  spermatic  cord,  lying 
to  the  inner  side  of  and  behind  its  neck.  The  pressure  of  large  and  old 
inguinal  hernise  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  modify  somewhat  the  relations  of 
this  vessel.  By  distending  the  rings,  and  dragging  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
canal  downwards  and  inwards,  they  shorten  the  canal,  and  cause  a  great 
deflexion  of  the  artery  from  its  natural  course,  which  is  changed  from  an 
oblique  direction  to  one  curved  downwards  and  inwards,  under  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rectus  miiscle. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — This  does  not  pass  out  like  the  oblique  through 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  but  pushes  forwards  through  a  triangular  space, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  epigastric  artery  on  the  outer  side,  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  on  the  inner,  and  the  crural  arch  at  its  base  ;  through  this  the  hernial 
tumour  protrudes,  pushing  before  it  or  rupturing  the  posterior  waU  of  the 
inguinal  canal. 

Coverings. — These  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  canal  that  the  hernia 
traverses,  and  the  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  through  which  it  protrudes. 
In  fact,  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  forms  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  which 
differ  according  as  they  are  situated  above  or  below  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  artery.  One,  the  most  common  variety,  is  situated  below  the  cord- 
like remains  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus.  The 
other,  which  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  is  situated  above  this  vessel,  between 
it  and  the  epigastric  artery. 

In  that  form  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  which  lies  helow  the  unibilical  artery, 
the  protrusion  takes  place  through  that  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal  which  is  situated  almost  behind  and  opposite  to  the  external  ring. 
In  this  situation,  the  investments  successively  received  by  the  hernia  are,  first,  the 
peritoneum,  the  subjjeritoneal  fat,  and  the  fascia  transversalis  ;  it  then  comes 
into  contact  ■with  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles,  which  it  may  either  rupture  or  push  before  it,  thinned  out  and 
expanded.  Most  frequently  these  are  ruptured,  constituting  a  partial  invest- 
ment to  the  protrusion,  which  is  most  evident  on  the  innermost  part  of  the 
sac,  that  which  is  nearest  the  mesial  line.  As  the  hernia  passes  through  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  it  receives  from  it  the  intercolumnar  fascia  and  fibres, 
and  lastly  is  invested  by  the  common  fascia  and  integuments. 

In  the  direct  inguinal  hernia  which  lies  above  the  umbilical  artery,  which  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  protrusion  may  pass  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  trans- 
versalis muscle,  and  then  receives  a  jmrtial  investment  of  cremasteric  fascia, 
especially  on  its  iliac  side,  as  it  comes  into  relation  with  the  internal  oblique. 
This  form  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  therefore,  receives  very  nearly  the  same 
covering  that  the  oblique  does,  though  its  investment  by  the  cremaster  is  not 
so  perfect.    It  does  not  come  into  relation  with  the  conjoined  tendons. 

Relations. — In  tlie  direct  inguinal  hernia,  the  spermatic  cord  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  sac  ;  and  its  elements  are  never  separated  from  one  another,  as 
occasionally  happens  in  the  oblique.    The  cj.igastric  artery  also  is  on  the 
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outer  side,  but  usually  arches  very  distinctly  over  tlie  neck  of  the  sac,  some- 
tunes  indeed  completely  encircling  the  upper  as  well  as  the  outer  niar^in 
(Fig.  562). 

Incomplete  or  Interstitial  Hernia  is  usually  of  the  oblique  kind  ;  but 
Lawrence  has  observed  that  it  may  be  of  the  direct  variety.  It  often  escapes 
notice,  but  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  on  the  opposite  side  to  an 
ordinary  inguinal  hernia. 

Double  Inguinal  Hernia,  on  opposite  sides,  are  of  very  common  occurrence, 
and  they  may  be  of  the  same,  or  assume  diiferent  forms.  In  some  instances, 
the  two  forms  may  be  observed  on  the  same  side  (Fig.  563). 

In  females,  inguinal  herniae  are  much  less  frequ  ent  than  in  males.   They  may 


Fig.  562.— Double  Direct  Inguinfil  Hernia  :  Neck  ot 
Sac  crossed  by  Epigastric  Artery. 


Fig.  563.— Double  Inguinal  Hernia 
on  the  same  side :  Oblique  above 
Direct  below  ;  separated  by  Epi- 
gastric Vessels. 

occur  at  all  ages,  but  seldom  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Surgeon  except  at 
that  the  round  Lgament  is  substituted  for  the  spermatic  cord  ^ 

distinct  impulse,  together  with  tumour  may t  feif  \l  r     "T;  '  " 

ing^nal  hernia,  a  tumour  of  an  oblou^  oToval  shat  oWin         T7  •^"'^ 
taking  the  course  of  the  canal  downw^^LancUotlSs^  w^ 
through  the  e..tenial  abdominal  ring,  and  Vr^s.^Z^l^'l^l^^l 
hernia.    So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  thrpubes'' it  is  of 
moderate  s.ze  ;  but  when  once  it  enters  the  scrotum  where  it  mec^s  wi-th 
resistance,  it  may  gradually  enlarge  until  it  attains 'an  en  nl    s  bu^^^^ 
testicle,  however,  may  always  be  felt  tolerablv  distinctlv  nt  i-t™f  ^ 
pai..    In  women  this  form  of  hernia  ^ie.LT^S' ^t^'^;;^ 
attains  the  same  magnitude  as  in  men    WliPn  nF  in  ^^^^  ncvei 

usually  contain^^^^^^^^^^  on^^tu^  trl^^Sr^^on^Sr 

Ileum  though  the  various  other  ^dscera,  such  as  tlie  ccecum,  Wadde^^Tc  have 
been  found  m  them.    In  the  direct  inguinal  kcrnia,  the '  symplon'is  do':]; 
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resemble  those  of  the  ohliqne,  except  that  the  tumour  is  more  rounded,  and 
usually  not  so  large  ;  the  neck  is  wider,  and  situated  near  the  root  of  the  penis, 
with  the  cord  on  its  outer  side. 

The  different  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  are  not  unfrequently  complicated  with 
various  other  affections  ;  either  with  different  kinds  of  rupture,  or  witli  diseases 
of  the  cord  or  testis,  such  as  hydrocele  of  the  cord  or  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
or  varicocele.  These  various  complications  necessarily  make  the  diagnosis 
somewhat  more  obscure,  but  with  care  and  practice  it  may  generally  easily  be 
made  out. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  inguinal  hernia  is  usually  readily  effected,  the 
characters  and  position  of  the  tumour  enabluig  the  Surgeon  to  determine  its 
true  nature.  In  most  cases  it  is  iiseless  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the 
hernia  is  oblique  or  direct ;  all  old  oblique  liemiEe  having  a  tendency  to  drag 
the  inner  ring  downwards  and  rii wards,  ajiproximating  it  and  bringing  it  nearly 
opposite  to  the  outer  one,  shortening  and  destroying  the  obliquity  of  the  canal. 
Hence  the  direction  of  the  neck  and  of  the  axis  of  the  tumour  in  these  cases  so 
nearly  resembles  what  is  met  with  in  the  dii-ect  form  of  hernia,  that  the 
Surgeon  should  not  attempt  to  undertake  an  operation,  more  particularly  the 
division  of  the  stricture,  on  any  imaginary  diagnosis.  Some  forms  of  femoral 
hernia  may  occasionally  be  confounded  with  the  inguinal ;  the  distinguishing 
points  between  these  two  forms  of  the  disease  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  femoral  hernia. 

The  diagnosis  of  inguinal  hernia  from  other  diseases  in  this  vicinity  has  to 
be  considered  under  the  two  conditions  in  which  the  rupture  is  found, — 1,  in 
the  canal,  and  2,  in  the  scrotum. 

1.  Whilst  still  lying  in  the  canal,  inguinal  hernia  requires  to  be  diagnosed 
from  the  following  conditions,  a.  Abscess,  descending  from  the  interior  of  the 
abdomen  or  pelvis  through  the  canal,  and  passing  out  through  the  abdominal 
ring.  The  diagnosis  may  here  be  effected  by  recognisiag  the  soft  fluctuating 
feel  of  the  abscess,  which,  thotigh  reducible  on  pressm-e,  and  descending  on 
coughing  with  a  distinct  impulse,  does  not  present  the  more  solid  characters 
and  the  gurgling  sensation  of  a  hernia,  h.  Encysted  or  Diffused  Hydrocele  of 
the  Cord.  In  the  encysted  hydrocele  there  is  a  smooth  oval  swelling  situated  on 
the  cord,  which  can  be  apparently  reduced,  being  pushed  up  into  the  canal, 
and  descends  again  on  coughing  or  straining  ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
hernia  by  beiag  always  of  the  same  size,  by  not  being  reducible  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  by  the  absence  of  all  gurgle,  and  by  its  very  defined  outline. 
In  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  the  absence  of  distinct  impulse  on  coughing, 
the  impossibility  of  returning  the  swelling  completely  withtu  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  of  feeling  the  cord  in  a  free  and  natural  state,  will  prevent  the 
disease  from  being  confounded  vdth  hernia,  c.  Hematocele  of  the  Cord.  Here 
the  soft  and  fluctuating  nature  of  the  swelling,  the  ecchymosis,  the  impossi- 
bility of  complete  reduction,  and  the  absence  of  gm-gling  will  indicate  its  true 
nature,  d.  Fatty  or  other  Tumours  occasionally  form  on  the  cord  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumscribed character  and  limited  size  of  these  swellings,  the  absence  of  impulse 
on  coughing,  and  of  reducibility  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  will  point  out 
that  they  are  not  herniro.  e.  Lodgment  of  the  Testis  in  the  Inguinal  Canal  wnll 
give  rise  to  a  tumour,  which  closely  resembles  incomplete  inguinal  hernia  :  and 
if  it  should  happen  to  become  inflamed  in  this  situation,  the  difficulty  of  the 
diagnosis  from  strangulated  hernia  may  be  veiy  considerable.  In  tlie  ordinary 
undescended  testis,  the  absence  of  that  orgaji  in  the  scrotum  on  the  affected 
side,  the  peculiar  sickening  paLu  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  the 
absence  of  gurgling,  and  of  all  possibility  of  reduction,  wUl  enable  the  diagnosis 
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to  be  effected.  /.  Inflamed  Undescended  Testis.  From  this  it  is  not  alwaj-s  at 
onee  easy  to  effect  tJie  diagnosis  of  incomplete  inguinal  hernia  in  a  state  of 
strangulation,  with  which  indeed  it  nuiy  be  compbcated.  This  diagnostic  point 
will  be  more  fiiUy  treated  of  in  speaking  of  congenital  hernia.  In  the  mean- 
M  lnle  It  may  be  stated  that  the  absence  of  persistent  and  continuous  vomiting 
and  constipation,  the  feel  of  the  tumour,  hard  beloM^,  elastic  above,  and  the 
pecuhar  pam  when  it  is  compressed,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  recognise  the 
true  nature  of  the  tumour  as  being  a  retained  and  inflamed  testis. 

2  When  the  hernia  has  descended  i^ito  the  scrotum,  it  may  be  confounded 
with  :  a.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.    In  this  disease  there  is  an  oval  or 
pyrilorm  tumour,  usually  translucent,  unchangeable  in  size  or  shape  by  pressure 
aud  having  the  cord  clear  and  distinct  above  it,  with  an  absence  of  impulse  on 
coughing,  or  of  gurgling  in  attempts  at  reduction.    In  cases  of  congenital 
hydrocele  m  cliildren,  in  which  there  is  stiU  an  opening  communicating  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  tumour  may  be  diminished  in  size  by  steady  pressure 
but  gradually  returns,  fluctuates,  and  is  translucent.    In  these  cases  its  trans- 
lucency  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  sac  is  emptied  and  is  refilled 
A^ery  difterent  from  the  sudden  slip  up  and  protrusion  of  a  hernia,  enable  the 
Surgeon  to  estab  ish  the  diagnosis.    Itnot  unfr-equently  happens  that  herndais 
complicated  vnth  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.    In  these  cases  the  two  sepa- 
rate tumours  can  usually  be  distinguished,  there  being  some  degree  of  con- 
striction, or  of  consolidation,  between  them.    The  hydrocele  wiU  present  its 
ordinary  characters  of  translucency,  ii-reducibiKty,  and  circumscribed  outline 
and  IS  commonly  placed  anterior  to  the  hernia,  which  lies  towards  the  back  of 
the  scrotimi  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  reducibilitv  and  impulse  on 
coughing.    It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  a  case  wliich  once  feU  under  mv 
observation,  that  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  associated  with  one  of  the  tunila 
•^g^soMa  hernia;   in  such  circumstances,  the  diagnosis  requi  a 

c  ?  ""'^^^  by  separatefy  determining  the 

chamct  rsofthe  different  swellings.  I.  Varicocele.  Here  the  diagnosis  may 
be  effectec  m  the  way  pointed  out  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  The  patient^hould  be 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the  sweUing  reduced  ;  the  Surgeon  then 
presses  upon  the  external  ring  with  his  fingers,  taking  care  to  cover  the  whole 

IS  bemg  lept  up,  the  blood  being  conveyed  into  it  through  the  spermatic 
ar  enes.  c  Tu„  of  the  Testis.  These  may  be  distinguished  from  hTrn  a 
b>  their  solid  feel,  rounded  shape,  by  the  absence  of  all  impulse  on  cou'h "1 
and,  especially,  by  the  cord  being  felt  free  and  clear  above  them,  and  Sie  i  S 
canal  unoccupied,  d  Hcematocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis.  iLre  t  e  cairol 
the  swelling,  its  pyiiform  shape,  opacity,  solid  feel,  the  absence  of  mX  on 
coughing,  and  the  dehned  characters  of  the  cord,  will  enable  the  SuJ'eon  to  ■ 
make  the  diagnosis.  »j"Joi.un  10 

TREATMENT.-When  inguinal  hernia  is  reducible,  the  rupture  must  be  kept 
up  by  a  we  1  made  truss,  the  pad  of  which,  of  an  oval  shap^  should  pre  s  no 
only  upon  lie  external  ring,  but  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  canah  It  is X 
tins  lorm  of  hernia  that  the  various  operations  for  tlie  radical  cure  are  mo^ 
applicable.  Wi.en  it  is  irreducible,  and  of  large  size,  nothing  can  be  done  beZd 
supporting  it  in  a  bag-truss. 

Operation.-m.^  the  hernia  is  strangulated,  if  the  taxis  properly  employed 
m  the  d.recfon  of  the  canal  have  failed,  the  operation  must  be  perform^  S 
thelollow.ngway  ^ he  bladder  having  been  emptied  and  the  p  ibes  sLv  J 
the  patient  sliould  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  and  the  Surgeo^^^'sttTng 
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between  his  legs,  .and  having  the  skin  covering  tlie  external  ring  well  j)inclie(l 
up,  divides  the  fold  in  the  usual  way,  by  an  incision  three  inches  in  length, 
commencing  about  an  inch  above  the  external  abdominal  ring.    Should  any 
spouting  vessels,  as  tlie  superficial  external  pudic,  be  divided  in  this  incision, 
they  had  better  be  ligatured.    The  Surgeon  then  proceeds  with  the  section 
through  the  subcutaneous  structures  ;  he  will,  in  many  cases,  find  the  superficial 
fascia  considerably  tliickened,  particularly  if  the  patient  have  long  worn  a  truss. 
He  divides  this  structure  in  the  line  of  the  external  incision,  and  then  exposes 
the  intercolumnar  fascia,  which  will  also  generally  be  found  tliickened,  and 
incorporated  with  the  superficial  fascia.    In  many  cases,  the  intercolumnar 
fibres  will  be  found  condensed  into  a  thick  and  broad  fillet,  which  limits  the 
further  extension  of  the  ring,  and  produces  an  evident  constriction  upon  the 
neck  of  a  large  inguinal  hernia.    An  opening  should  be  carefiiUy  made  into 
this  fascia,  a  grooved  director  passed  imder  the  edge  of  the  ring,  and  this  slit 
up.  In  some  cases,  though  but  very  rarely,  it  will  now  be  found  that  the  hernia 
may  be  reduced,  its  strangulation  depending  on  the  constriction  of  the  margins 
of  this  aperture  ;  most  commonly,  however,  the  stricture  is  situated  deeper  than 
tliis.    The  cremasteric  fascia,  which  is  generally  considerably  thickened,  is  now 
exposed,  when  its  fibres  will  be  found  to  form  a  kind  of  reticulated  mesh  over 
the  hernial  tumom.    This  structure  must  be  carefully  divided  upon  a  director, 
when  the  transversalis  fascia  and  subserous  areolar  tissue,  or  fascia  propria, 
will  be  laid  bare.    This  structure  is  usually  tliickened  and  vascular,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  stricture  appears  to  be  situated  in  it,  or  in  a  kind  of  con- 
densed ring  formed  by  the  incorporation  of  it  with  the  meshes  of  the  cre- 
master.    If  it  be  found,  after  the  division  of  these  fascise,  that  the  hernia  can 
be  reduced,  it  would  of  course  be  rumecessary  to  lay  open  the  sac  ;  and  the 
safety  of  the  patient  will  \>&  considerably  enhanced,  more  particularly  if  the 
operation  be  performed  for  an  old  scrotal  hernia  of  large  size,  by  not  doing 
so.     If,  however,  as  will  happen  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  inguinal 
hernia,  it  be  found  that  the  stricture  is  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  occa- 
sioned by  a  condensation,  constriction,  and  puckering  of  it,  the  sac  must  be 
carefuUy  opened  at  its  anterior  part,  the  finger  introduced,  and  the  stricture 
divided"  from  within,  by  pressing  the  finger-nail  under  it,  and  cautiously 
sliding  the  hernia-knife  along  this.    It  is  an  established  rule  in  surgery, 
that  this  division  should  be  effected  in  a  direction  immediately  upwards,  so 
that  it  may  lie  parallel  with  the  epigastric  vessels,  whether  it  be  situated 
upon  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  these.    It  is  true  that,- if  the  Surgeon  could 
be  sure  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  he  might  safely 
divide  the  stricture  outwards  ;  or,  if  he  were  certain  that  the  protrusion  was 
of  the  direct  kind,  he  might  make  the  section  inwards  ;  but,  as  it  commonly 
happens  that  he  cannot  determine  with  absolute  certainty  upon  wliich  hernia 
he  is  operating,  he  adopts  the  safer  plan  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and 
Lawence,  of  cutting  upw.ards  fi-om  the  middle  of  the  ring  paraUel  to  the  epi- 
gastric vessels.  _  ,  . 

The  seat  of  stricture  in  inguinal  hernia  will  thus  be  seen  to  difler  in  different 
cases  ;  and  in  some  instances  it  exists  in  two  situations.  I  think  it  most  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  owing  to  contraction  and  elongation  of 
it,  with  condensation  of  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  lying  immediately  upon  it. 
In  other  cases,  though  much  more  rarely,  it  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  thickemug 
of  the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  mner  ring,  but  altogether  outside  the  sac. 
OccasionaUy  it  is  met  with  in  some  part  of  the  can.al,  at  the  lower  edge  of  tlie 
internal  oblique,  but  much  more  frequently  at  the  external  abdominaf  ring, 
in  many  cases  there  is  very  tight  constriction  in  this  situation,  as  weU  as  in 
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the  deeper  portions  of  the  canal,  or  at  the  inner  ring  ;  hence  after  tl..  r  ^  • 
of  any  stricture  at  the  external  abclomi.ml  v\..rr  +1    ?  '  ^  division 

and  transversalis  muscles  wLiph  i.       Vii  ^i^.  °^  ^^"^  internal  oblique 

not  be  relieved  "              '^'""''^''^ '  ^^^^^^^  ''^^  «trictire 

mnst  be  made  in  tt  sS  tat  J'  7"""  '°     '^^^^         '"^^  ^^-P  -^^on 

described.                      '  """^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^i^^'^tion  as  has  already  been 

hy  peritoneum  •  heLf  in  "^'Tf  '"'T        P^^*^'^"j^  «°^«^ed 

care  must  be  ta  kentb«ftl     ^  ™^  upon  such  lierniae,  when  strangulated 

the  Surgeonclivide  the  plr^ttn^ 

SLccMsMy  for  conoenihl  ,,     f   .   ,     1™"™""-   I  operated 

ordinal  oUi,„e  ""^  Si^l' t  "  "  Z.  f        T        ""^  »<' 

maMgement  of  the  case  ,„™1  !,e  °f         contents,  and  the  after- 

down°at  page,  m  et  ^yTll  M 

cord  ,  most  commonly  descending  into  the  scrotun, 

Srffrom  .n  o'  r  '  ^"^^t^'^'^^l^^  P'-^^^^-i-    This  heniia 

Ja  tone  W      T''^  '^^^^e^ce 
ot  a  true  pentoneal  sac,  and  in  the  protruded  parts 
ying  m  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  in  contact  w  th  Sie 
testicle  (Fig.  .564).    The  great  peculiarity,  inde  1  of 

tft  open  by  the  descent  of  the  testis.  It  is  well 
kno^vn  that  the  foetus  the  testis  originally  lies  belot 
the  k  dney  and,  as  it  descends  in  the  later  months 
0  fetal  hfe  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  scrotum, 
puUs  down  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  e.xactly 
resemblmg  a  hernial  sac.   

.■nu;iereizx°srrr:if;,i 
-w.  The    .  that  which  ^^..^tci^'z^:::^^ 
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the  internal  ring  to  the  scrotum  ;  the  testicular  is  that  which  becomes  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  A  congenital  hernia  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  funicular 
prolongation  not  becoming,  as  in  the  normal  condition,  converted  into  a  fila- 
mentous fibro-cellular  tissue,  but  remaining  pervious,  and  thiis  serving  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and 
the  tuiuca  vaginalis  ;  and  along  the  open  channel  thus  left  the  congenital 
hernia  descends.  The  reason  why  in  many  cases  the  hernia  is  not  truly  con- 
genital, but  occurs  in  after-life,  is  that  the  funicular  portion  is  only  pailially 
closed  or  contracted,  and  that,  under  a  sudden  effort,  the  septum  is  broken 
through,  and  thus  the  gut  falls  iato  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Hernia  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  though  usually  caUed  "  congenital,"  is  rarely 
so  in  reality ;  the  tendency  is  congenital,  but  the  disease  is  not.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  it  is  true,  that  these  hernise  show  themselves  early  in  life,  in 
infants  a  few  weeks  or  months  old  ;  though  at  these  ages  even  the  funicular  pro- 
longation of  the  peritoneum  may  be  so  completely  occluded,  that  the  hernia  which 
occurs  is  of  an  ordinary  oblique  character.  Not'  unfrequently,  however,  the 
hernia  does  not  take  place  im til  a  considerably  later  period  of  life  than  this,  and 
may  suddenly  happen  in  the  adult  ;  thus  Velpeau  relates  instances  in  which  it 
occurred  for  the  first  time  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  I  have 
operated  in  a  case  on  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age,  in  whom  this  kmd  of 
hernia  occurred  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  twelve  years  old ;  and  some  years 
ago  in  a  case  at  the  Hospital,  on  a  man  about  fifty,  in  whom,  on  the  most 
careful  inquiry,  it  would  appear  that  the  protrusion  had  not  shown  itself  until 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Sym;ptoms.—Th.e  symptoms  of  hernia  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  ordinary  oblique  ;  most  commonly,  however,  if  scrotal,  the  tumour 
is  much  rounded,  and  the  neck  feels  narrow  and  constricted.  The  testis,  also, 
cannot  be  felt  distinct  and  separate  from  the  tumour,  but  is  surrounded  by,  and, 
as  it  were,  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  hernia,  through  wMch  it  may  some- 
times be  felt  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  scrotum.  On  inquiry,  also,  it 
will  usually  be  found  either  that  the  hernia  has  existed  in  childhood,  or  the 
testis  has  descended  later  than  usual. 

When  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  occur  in  a  person  in  whom  the  testes 
have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum,  very  great  difliculty  may  be  experienced  in 
effecting  an  exact  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  as  these,  an  oblong  or  rounded 
tumour,  tense  and  painful,  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  inguinal  canal,  not 
passing  beyond  the  external  ring,  with  some  abdominal  tenderness,  and  possibly 
nausea  and  constipation.  The  question  here  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
tumour.  Is  it  simply  an  inflamed  undescended  testis  ;  or  is  it  an  undescended 
testis,  inflamed  or  not,  as  the  ca,se  may  be,  havmg  a  knuckle  or  loop  of  strangu- 
lated intestine  lying  behind  it  ?  _ 

When  the  tumour  simply  consists  of  an  inflamed  undescended  testis,  the 
pain  will  be  of  that  peculiar  character  which  is  indicative  of  orchitis,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  Strang idation,  however  simulated  for  a  time,  will 
not  be  persistently  present.  The  foUowing  case  is  a  good  illustration  oi  this 
condition.  A  man,  aged  about  forty,  said  to  be  labouring  under  strangukated 
hernia,  was  sent  up  from  the  country  for  operation.  On  being  called  to  him,  I 
found  the  house-surgeon  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  tumour  m  the  hot 
bath  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  felt  the  sweUing,  I  was  convinced,  from  its  hard,  solid 
and  irregular  feel,  that  it  was  not  a  hernia.  On  in.piiring  into  the  history  of 
the  case,  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  for  the  last  two  days  sullered  from 
occasional  vomiting,  and  had  been  constipated  ;  tliat  the  tumour  m  the  groin 
hud  not  appeared  suddenly,  though  it  had  eulai-ged  with  great  rapidity  ;  that 
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it  ^vas  excessively  painful ;  and  tliat  lie  liad  always  worn  a  truss  for  a  supposed 
rupture  on  tbat  side,  imtH  the  last  few  weeks,  when,  in  conserxuence  of  tlie 
instrument  breaking,  he  had  discontinued  it.    On  examining  the  gxoin  care- 
fully, a  tumour  about  as  large  as  the  fist  was  found  in  the  riglit  inguinal  canal  • 
It  was  tender  to  the  touch,  hard,  and  irregular  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  but 
somewhat  soft  and  fluctuating  below  ;  when  the  finger  was  passed  into'  the 
external  ring,  the  outline  of  the  tumour  could  be  very  distinctly  felt  in  the 
canal.   There  was  no  impulse  in  it  on  coughing,  but  some  abdominal  tender- 
ness on  that  side.    The  riglit  testis  was  not  in  the  scrotum.    I  ordered  the  man 
to  be  bled,  the  tiunour  to  be  leeched,  and  saKnes  administered  :  under  this 
ta-eatment  the  case  did  well.    When  a  knuclde  of  strangulated  intestine  Ues 
behind  and  above  the  testis,  still  retained  above  the  external  ring,  the  symp- 
toms oi  strangulation  will  be  violent  and  persistent ;  and  this,  even  thoudi 
the  tumour  present  but  little  the  feel  or  tlie  ordinary  character  of  a  hernia  In 
lact,  m  such  a  case,  the  Surgeon  is  guided  by  the  character  of  the  general 
symptoms,  and  not  by  those  of  the  local  tumour.    In  a  case  of  this  kind  to 

woUen  tes  icle,  which  lay  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  a  small,  hard,  round 

renTtV  "i^^r  r^"*^°^  °f  '^--l-  ^«  ^y^Ptoms  of  strang.dation  were 
i^gent,  this  was  cut  down  upon,  the  interior  wall  of  the  canal  was  incised,  and 

ltSr'''f^T     '  "^""'^  1'-^"^  0P«^.  ^lien  a  small 

^ucUe  of  intestine  was  found  lying  at  its  upper  part,  very  tightly  constricted 
by  the  inner  ring  But  m  other  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy  j  the  whole 
iimoiir  lying  m  the  can.il  feels  smooth,  elastic,  and  uniform,  so  that  no  manual 
examination  can  enable  the  Surgeon  to  say  with  certainty  Whether  the  tiiZr 
^  an  mflamed  testis  surrounded  by  fluid  in  a  distended  tunica  vaginalis  or 
whether  there  is  a  loop  of  intestine  lying  above  an  undescended  testis.  In 

adnif  T''.r  ^«  S^"^^^^^  ^       ^^'^^^  te  should 

adopt  by  the  symptoms.  If  these  indicate  strangulation  of  intestine,  and 
persist  after  a  reasonable  time  has  been  consumed  in  the  application  of  leeches 
and  the  administration  of  purgatives,  he  shoidd,  without  fiu^ther  delay  cut 
dmvn  on  the  tumour  and  examine  its  composition.    If  it  be  herniary  in  part, 

testi?!^!  T°       ""^T  '''''''''''  ^^^^^^-^^d'  ^^^^  the 

testis  put  back  m  the  canal. 

thl7nToZ'Zl\ll"""'7''\^  Wia  consists  in' the  reduction  of 

comprrS^^^^  application  of  a  proper  truss,  the  pad  of  which  should 
^Jd^S  n,  °^       ^"Sumal  canal.    In  some  cases  in  children  a 

aesuab  e  result,  the  truss  must  be  worn  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  The 
application  of  a  truss  with  an  air-pad  will  in  many  instances  be  foun^  specially 
uselul,more  particu  arly  in  children,  in  whom  it  applies  itself  withSe^ 
exactness  than  an  ordinary  incompressible  one  ^ 

When  strangulated,  congenital  hernia  does  not  commonly  admit  of  reduc- 
tion, and  thus  necessarily  renders  an  operation  imperative.  This  procech  1  s 
more  commonly  rerpiired  for  this  kind  of  hernia  in  adults  than  in  inlkits  The 
operation  is  the  same  as  that  for  oblicpie  inguinal  hernia,  but  the  p^  ;  con 
cerned  are  usually  thinner,  the  tunica  vaginalis  serving  for  a  sac  ;  lience  more 
caution  tiian  usiuil  is  required  in  these  cases.  The  sac  commonly  contaiiis  . 
large  .luantity  oi  clear  or  dark-coloured  fluid  ;  there  being,  in  fact,  a  hvdrocele 
conjoined  wi  h  the  henua.  The  stricture  will,  I  believeTalways  be  found  t 
the  neck  oi  the  sac,  which  appears  to  be  condensed,  elongated,  and  naiTow  d 

^!^un'  V""''  "'T^*"  endeavour  to  reUe^e  the  strangula  / 

without  laying  open  the  sac,  and  dividing  its  neck  from  within.    As  the  cou 
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genital  hernia  is  always  external  to  the  epigastric  vessels,  the  section  of  the 
stricture  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  in  a  direction  upwards  and  outwards, 
though,  if  the  Surgeon  should  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact  natui'e  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  better  to  divide  the  stricture  directly  upwards.  The  reduction 
of  the  contents  of  the  hernia  will  often  be  prevented  by  adhesions  in  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  or  between  them  and  the  testis.  I  have  found  both  the  gut  and 
omentum  closely  incorporated  with  this  organ,  and  requii-ing  some  nice  dissec- 
tion to  separate  them.  In  operating  upon  infants  of  a  very  tender  age,  much 
caution  will  necessarily  be  demanded,  on  account  of  the  tenuity  of  the  coverings, 
their  tension,  and  the  small  size  of  the  apertures.  The  testis,  as  well  as  the 
spermatic  cord,  the  veins  of  which  are  excessively  turgid,  will  usually  be  found 
much  congested,  and  of  a  black  or  bluish-black  colour. 

A  species  of  congenital  hernia  has  been  met  with  in  the  female,  especially  in 
children,  in  wliicb  the  protrusion  takes  place  into  the  canal  of  Nuck,  which, 
invests  the  round  ligament.  In  one  instance,  I  have  seen  a  double  inguinal 
hernia  in  a  girl  of  five  years  old.  It  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  corresponding  disease  in  the  male. 
Encysted  Hernia  op  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  or  Infantile  Hernia,  as  it 
has  been  somewhat  absurdly  termed,  occurs  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  funicular  portion  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  partly  obstructed  by  a  septum,  or  by  being 
converted  into  filamentous  tissue,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  pouch  above,  which  is  protruded  down 
behind  or  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  so  that  it  lies 
behind  this  cavity  (Fig.  565).  There  are  no  characters 
by  which  the  encysted  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  congenital  hernia.  If  it  should  become  stran- 
gulated, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the 
operation  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  first  be  opened ; 
no  hernia  will  be  seen  here,  but  the  tumour  lies 
behind  this  sac,  and  requires  to  be  dissected  into 
through  the  double  serous  layer  of  whicli  it  is  com- 
posed. The  stricture  will  probably  be  in  the  neck,  and  requires  to  be  divided 
in  the  usual  way. 

FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

By  Femoral  Hernia  is  usually  meant  a  protrusion  that  escapes  imder  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  enters  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  intemaUy  to  the  femoral 
vein.  This  hernia  passes  down  into  the  innermost  conipai'tment  of  the  sheath, 
which  is  occupied  by  fat  and  lymphatics,  and  usually  contains  a  gland  or  two. 
It  passes  first  of  all  through  the  crural  ring,  where  it  has  Gimbeniat's  ligament 
to  its  inner  side  ;  the  septum  which  separates  the  femoral  vein  from  the  inner 
compartment  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  to  its  outer  aspect  ;  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  front  ;  and  the  bone  behind  (Fig.  566).  After  passing  through  the 
crural  ring,  it  enters  the  crural  canal,  which  extends  for  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  down  the  thigh  on  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  is  covered  by  the  iliac  pro- 
longation of  tlie  fascia  lata.  As  it  approaches  the  lower  corner  of  the  saplienous 
opening  where  the  canal  terminates,  it  passes  under  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata,  and  out  upon  the  thigh  througli  the  saphenous  aperture  ;  here  it 
expands,  becomes  rounded,  and  has  often  a  tendency  to  turn  upwards  over 
Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  567),  lying  in  this  way  upon  the  ibac  region,  and 
sometimes  even  ascending  to  some  distance  upon  the  anterior  abdominal  M'all. 
In  the  descent  of  the  hernia  through  this  course,  it  first  of  all  pushes  before  it 


Pig.  565.  —Infantile  Hernia. 
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the  peritoneal  sac,  and  then  receives  an  investment  of  the  subserous  areolnr 
t,ssue-the  septum  crurale,  a  mass  of  dense  areolai-  tissue,  containing  fat  and 
l}Tnphatics,  occupying  the  crural  ring.    This  septum  often  becomes  incorno 
rated  and  matted  with  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  sheath,  thus  constituting 


Fig.  56r.— Femoral  Hernia  tuniing 
upwards. 

lastly,  pushes  before  it  the 

integumenta]  structures. 

As  the  tumour  descends 
through  this  course,  it  ne- 
cessarily comes  into  rela- 
tion with  very  important 
parts  (Fig.  568).    Thus  it 
IS    separated    from  the 
femoral   vein   solely  by 
the  septum  of  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels.    It  has  the 
epigastric  artery  above  and 
to  its   outer  side;  and 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the 
ma]e,orthe  round  ligament 
in  the  female,  almost  im- 
mediately above  it.  The 
obturator    artery,  when 
arising    in    the  normal 
manner  from  the  internal 
iliac,  does  not  come  into 

relation  with  the  neck  of  the  hip  ■  1.„f  ,  i      -i.  .  , 
quently  does,  from  the  exter  il  i/i,     .  fr  T 

may  have  important  relat  n  to  Thh^  it 
these  circumstances,  it  passes  to  the  I?,.         \  ^"'^  commonly,  in 

sionallyitwindsrouWiL  iW  ^p,^^^:^  "-k.  o'l'ca- 

^vith  it ;  and  then,  as  will  inmiedSy  be  1^  "  'T' 
danger  during  the  operation.    The  combW inn     '  considerable 

combination,  however,  of  this  particular 


""''^^''.^r^^vl^^^^^^  Z.  Femoral 
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variety  of  tlie  obturator  artory  and  i'emoral  hernia,  iH  a  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence ;  because,  in  tlie  first  pbice,  tliis  internal  distribution  of  the  artery  is 
rare ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  as  it  passes  directly  over  that  portion  of  the 
crural  ring  through  wliich  the  sac  would  protrude,  it  necessarily  strengthens 
this,  and  so  diminishes  the  chance  of  rupture. 

Gontents. — The  contents  of  a  femoral  hernia  are  usually  intestinal,  and  most 
commonly  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  ileum.  Occasionally  omentum  is  con- 
tained within  the  sac,  but  seldom  in  large  quantity.  I  have,  however,  several 
times  had  occasion  to  operate  in  cases  of  old  femoral  hernia,  in  which  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  large  portions  of  adherent  omentum;  in  one, 
ten  and  a  half  ounces,  and  in  the  other  about  seven.  In  each  case  there 
was  a  small  knuckle  of  intestines  strangulated  behind  the  omentum.  The 
ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,  &c.,  have  been  known  to  be  strangulated  in  this 
variety  of  hernia. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  femoral  hernia  are  usually  well  marked.  They 
consist  of  a  tolerably  firm,  tense,  and  unyielding  tumour,  of  a  rounded  shape, 
situated  in  the  groin,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  having  its  neck  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
though,  as  it  increases  in  size,  its  base  may  be  turned  above  the  structure ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  passes  downwards  upon  the  thigh.  Its  size  varies 
considerably  J  most  commonly  it  is  not  larger  than  a  walnut  or  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  then  is  deeply  seated  in  the  angle  between  the  body  of  the  pubes  and  the 
femoral  vessels ;  but  occasionally  it  may  attain  a  considerable  bulk,  as  large  as 
the  fist  or  a  French  roll.  When  large,  this  hernia  irsually  rises  up  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  extends  outwards  iu  a  direction  parallel  to  it,  so  that 
it  assumes  an  elongated  shape ;  it  is  then  usually  somewhat  doughy  and  soft, 
even  when  strangulated ;  very  diiferent  from  tlie  excessively  tense  feel  that  it 
has  when  small. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  femoral  hernia  has  been  found  lying  external  to  the 
vessels,  the  mouth  of  the  sac  being  between  them  and  the  iliac  spiue.  In 
these  circumstances  strangulation  cannot  well  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  mouth 
will  be  the  widest  part  of  the  sac ;  but,  as  Plesselbach  has  observed,  if  the 
fascia  iliaca  be  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  the  rupture  may  be  strangled 
in  the  aperture  thus  formed.  Should  an  operation  ever  be  req^uired  in  such 
circumstances,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  circumflex  ilii  arterj'  may  be 
in  some  danger. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  femoral  hernia  is  not  always  easy.  When  the 
hernia  is  large,  and  more  particularly  when  it  rises  up  above  Pouparfs  liga- 
ment, which  some  hernise,  even  of  very  moderate  size,  are  apt  to  do,  it  might 
at  first  be  mistaken  for  an  inguinal  ruptm-e.  Tlie  diagnosis,  however,  may 
usually  be  effected  by  ascertaining  the  relation  that  the  neck  of  the  sac  has  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  inguinal  hernia  being  situatefl  above,  the  femoral  below 
this  cord.  When,  however,  a  small  femoral  hernia  in  a  fat  man  rises  upwards, 
so  as  to  lie  over  Poupart's  ligament,  it  resembles  very  closely  an  incomplete 
inguinal  hernia ;  but  its  characters  may  be  determined  by  the  passage  of  the 
finger  up  the  inguinal  canal,  which  wUl  be  found  to  be  free,  and  the  hernia 
can  only  be  felt  through  its  posterior  and  inferior  widl.  In  the  female  the 
finger  caimot  be  passed  up  the  canal,  but  the  inguinal  hernia  will  descend  into 
the  labium,  and  may  thus  be  recognised  from  tlie  femoral,  wliich  lies  in  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  In  both  sexes  the  relations  of  tlie  neck  of 
the  sac  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes,  which  can  always  be  felt  in  the 
fattest  subjects,  are  most  important  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  In  femoral 
hernia  the  spine  is  to  the  inner,  in  inguinal  hernia  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
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protrusion;  and,  should  a  patient  happen  to  be  the  subject  of  both  ingninal  an<l 
teraoral  hernite  on  the  same  side,  the  spine  would  be  felt  between  the  two 
After  reducing  a  femoral  hernia,  the  finger  also  can  usually  be  pushed  into  the 
inferior  aperture  of  the  crural  canal,  when  the  situation  and  sharp  outline  of 
the  falciform  process  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  opening  through  which 
the  protrusion  has  occurred.  ° 

The  diseases  occiu-ring  in  the  groin,  with  which  femoral  hernia  may  most 
readily  be  confounded,  are-1.  Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  this  situation 
From  these  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  impulse  in  the  glandular 
tumour,  and  by  the  simultaneous  enlargement  of  several  glands     A  small 
strangulated  hernia  may,  however,  co-exist  with  these;  being  subjacent  to  and 
covered  m  by  them.    When  this  is  tlie  case,  and  the  local  signs  of  hernia  are 
obscure,  whilst  tlie  symptoms  of  strangulation  continue,  an  incision  should  be 
made  into  the  part,  and  the  dissection  carefully  carried  through  and  underneath 
the  glands  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  hernia  exist  or  not 
2  A  small  fatty  groioth  has  been  met  with  in  the  crural  canal,  simulatino- 
close  y  a  herma.    The  want  of  impulse  on  coughing,  together  with  its  limited 
and  doughy  character,  and  the  absence  of  circumscription  in  the  tumour  will 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  distinguish  it  from  hernia.    3.  Psoas  abscess  not  unfre- 
quently  points  very  nearly  in  the  situation  of  femoral  hernia :  fi-om  this  it  mav 
however,  be  distinguished  by  its  fluctuating  feel,  by  its  soft  yet  semi-elast  c 
character,  and  by  the  general  history  of  the  case.    The  impulse  on  cou^hTn. 
tW  f  «°™lyHiore  forcible  and  direct 

than  that  of  a  hemia;  and  although  the  purulent  collection  may  in  manv 
cases  be  squeezed  back  into  the  abdomen  when  the  patient  lies  down  vet  it 
returns  without  a  gurgle,  and  without  that  distinct  slip  which  accompanies 
he  reduction  of  a  hernia.  4.  Va^iz  of  the  saphena  vein  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  confounded  ^vith  hernia.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  this  bv 
the  impiilse  in  it  being  less  distinct,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  vein  being  marked  in  the  varix,  but  not  existing  in  the  mixture 

Femoral  hernia  most  commonly  occurs  in  women,  and  very  seldom  under 
the  age  of  twenty;  differing  in  both  these  respects  from  the  inguinal  rupture 
Sir  A.  Cooper  states  that  he  had  only  seen  three  cases  imder  the^bove  a'e  It  ' 
very  seldom  becomes  strangulated  at  an  early  period  of  life  even^hen 
existing  I  have  had  a  girl  of  nineteen  under  my  care  with  femora  hemh  n 
whom  strangiilation  had  already  occurred  on  fofir  occasions;  redi  ttn  how- 
ever, having  been  happily  effected  each  time  ' 

Treatment.~The  treatment  of  femoral  hernia,  when  it  is  reducible  must  be 
conducted  m  the  ordinary  way  by  the  applicatio'n  of  a  proper  truss  '  7  ur^ 
however,  IS  never,  I  believe,  effected  by  the  pressure  of  a  pad  Ts  sometimes 
happens  in  inguinal  hernia;  owing  probably  to  the  rigidit/ank  Lomi  e" 
bill ty  01  the  tendinotis  and  aponeurotic  structures  through  which  thisZture 
protrudes^  It  is  often  difficult  to  keep  this  form  of  hernia  up  by  meanrora 
tniss.  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  mocmain'^trTi  s  wh  ,lt 
I  have  found  to  succeed  when  all  others  have  failed.  When  the  h  rn  "  i 
irreducible  it  should  be  supported  by  means  of  a  truss  with  a  concave  p"d 

When  a  femoral  rupture  is  strangulated,  reduction  should  be  effected  eitlie r  bv 
taxis  or  by  operation  as  speedily  as  possible,  gangrene  more  rapidly  ensuin l  J 
this  than  in  any  other  form  of  hernia.  In  attempting  the  taxis  the  strnc  n, 
in  the  gi-oin  should  be  well  relaxed  by  flexing  tie  thigh  up^  tt  S  r 
and  adductmg  it,  which  relaxes  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  openin.  •  Tf  f' 
do  not  succeed  with  the  assistance  of  the  means  recommended  at  p  521  vol  TT 
the  operation  should  be  proceeded  wiLli  at  once.  The  operation  for  stran^iite  I 
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i'emoral  hernia  may  he  imdortaken  earlier  and  with  a  better  prospect  of  success 
than  that  for  any  other  form  of  rupture ;  tliis  is  owing  to  the  stricture  being 
so  conunonly  seated  outside  the  sac,  that  the  operation  usually  admits  of  being 
completed  without  implicating  the  peritoneum.  The  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  procedure  in  femoral  hernia  lias  been  fully  pointed  out  by  A.  Key,  Luke, 
and  Gay,  and  is  now  very  generally  recognised  in  practice.  Gay,  more  par- 
ticularly, has  pointed  out  that  the  stricture  may  commonly  be  divided  without 
opening  the  sac,  by  making  a  very  limited  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  tumour ;  and  he  observes  that  the  operation  undertaken  in  this  manner 
is  little  more  than  the  taxis  with  the  addition  of  a  superficial  incision.  There  is, 
however,  this  important  difference  between  a  hernia  reduced  by  the  ordinary 
simple  taxis  and  one  returned  by  Petit's  operation,  that  the  strangulation  in 
the  latter  case  has  been  far  tighter,  or  the  operation  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  protruded  parts  is  much  more  severe. 

The  stricture  in  femoral  hernia  is  often  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crural  arch.    Lawrence  states  that  it  may  be  most  effectually 
relieved  by  dividing  the  thin  posterior  border  of  this  arch  near  the  pubes. 
Other  Surgeons  recommend  that  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  should 
be  divided ;  and  others  again  that  the  division  should  be  made  at  the  junction 
of  Gimbemat's  and  Poupart's  ligaments,  through  those  ligamtotous  bands 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Key's  or  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  or  at  the  inner 
edo'e  of  the  falciform  process ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  this  situation  that  both 
Lawrence  and  Hey  direct  the  incision  to  be  made.    In  operating  for  femoral 
hernia,  I  have  certainly  most  frecLuently  found  the  strictiue  stiU  to  continue 
after  the  division  of  these  ligamentous  structures,  and  to  be  occasioned  by 
fibrous  bands,  often  very  distinct,  narrow,  and  glistening,  lying  across  the 
neck  of  the  sac  in  the  fascia  propria  of  the  hernia ;  and  I  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  the  neck  of  the  sheath  is  the 
common  seat  of  strangulation  in  femoral  hernia;  these  transverse  fibres, 
which  sometimes  appear  to  be  partially  reticulated,  consisting  probably  of 
a  condensation  of  the  tendinous  fibres  that  are  normally  foimd  in  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels.    In  order  to  expose  them,  it  is  commonly  necessary  to  draw 
■   the  neck  of  the  sac  well  down,  when  they  will  be  seen  deeply  to  indent  and 

constrict  it.  ■        ^         c  ^ 

Tlie  operation  without  opening  the  sac  may  most  conveniently  be  pertormecl 
when  the  tumour  is  smaU,  by  making  an  incision  by  transfixion  along  the 
inner  side  of  its  neck,  and  then  dissecting  through  the  superficial  structures 
until  the  fascia  propria  is  exposed  and  carefully  opened,  and  the  sac  exposed. 
The  point  of  the  finger  should  then  be  carried  to  the  lower  side  of  tliis,  well 
under  the  fascia  propria.    The  finger-nail  or  a  flat  director  may  then  be  in- 
sinuated under  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament;  which,  at  the  point 
of  junction  with  Poupart's,  mav  be  divided  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  extent 
of  a  line  or  two  by  means  of  a  hernia-knife.    By  this  incision,  not  only  is  the 
ed-e  of  Gimbemat's  and  Poupart's  ligaments  divided,  but  also  the  condensed 
and  compressed  fascia  propria  lying  between  the  sac  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
crural  arch    The  reduction  may  now  be  attempted,  and  often  eftected :  sliould 
anv  obstacle  exist,  the  neck  of  the  sac  must  be  well  drawn  down  and  exposed, 
and  any  transverse  bands  situated  upon  it  dissected  through  with  the  scalpel 
and  forceps,  or  divided  on  a  director.    These  bands  lie  in  the  fascia  propria  ; 
and  when  they  are  found,  it  is  usually  owing  to  the  Surgeon  not  having  closed 
the  neck  of  the  sac  sufliciently  before  passing  his  nail  or  director  uiuler  the 
stncture.    It  is  owing  to  the  incision  being  confined  to  the  constnction  occa- 
sioned by  the  crural  arch  only,  not  including,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  subjacent 
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conclensed  fascia  propria ;  a  poi.>t  of  very  gx-eat  practical  importance.  Some 
times  this  conclensed  and  constricting  portion  of  the  fascia  wonri.  i  1 

zsJt.'^X: "-''-^     ~  ^^Jtz 

con^e^uence'^oft*  '''''  °^  ^     ^«  necessary  to  do  so  in 

Te  Xmed  in  ;  ^r^f  "^'^  t  '^"^^  I'™!^^^^'  °l--tion  must 
exp  sec  i^cIeecMf T  r'^"'^        ^''^''^  ^o  be  rather  fvUly 

thou-^h  the^.c  be  no/  ^  considerable  magnitude,  eveJ 

to  Poupar    itt^eTl  :       V  ,  ^^^"^^'i      "^^'^^  V-^alM 

the  centre  0    trf  '  ^  f  ^"'^^  ^^^^  ^  t^^'^^^^^erse  c  it  from 

centre  of  tins  earned  over  the  tumoiir  so  as  to  present  the  foUo.ving 

I      r    ^  ^^^^^t  tl^^^  ^«  carried  through  the  superficial 

carefoUv  slit  un  on  n  t  "         '^^^^^  to  be 

sac,  or  1  iTmTorieX  °  "^'^^^  ^-^^       the  hernial 

by  the  long  cL  L  eT  prsvxr    of  l^tr  T  ''"'^  P^^^^'^'^' 

attempts  atWion;  anf^  the  mMst  of  It  Th  ^"'"^^'^ 
after  the  dissection  has  been  carriecl^S,  1    '      iT  '''^^ 
it  cysts  contabiinc  hlnZ  °^  '"'^'''^^  ^"^^^^^  °f       tissue.  In 

diffiLty  "  tirrfcoSn':?^^          T"""^"^^^  the 

the  mobmty  o   thTm^   the  Li  t     iT'-'  ^''''^^  ^l-ugh 

its  general  outlinf  ofto  '  tt  it    7       r."^  ^'^'^      roundness  of 

distingxushecl  W  thTfi  vlT            !  ^'^'^  «^  ^^^-^^^tum,  it  may  be 

its  surCe  aL  w^^^^^                '^^^"^^  °^  characteristic  vessels  upon 

appearanc  Wh^^^^^^^^^^  -^-^  ^-1.  and  uniform 
thLe  being  u  uallv  ve'v "tde  if  T  "7  f\ ""'^  ^''^^'^^"^Ij^  °P--1. 

finger-nail  must  then  bT  P   seel  undL  ^ '  l"'""'''^  '^'^^^ 

should  be  divided  in  a  lirK::  I'^Z.T  '^^V^  '^^^  of  the  stricture,  which 

Una  of  incision  is  univtrt^  iT  J o.^H   '"'^  '^^^  t^is 

day,  is,  that  it  is  thel^^'^^it^^^^^^^^^^  TT  u  p'^«<^-t 
withoi;tidskofinmctLrseri^  t-  ^^"'^^  t^^^  stricture  can  be  divided 
be  made  outwarcls,^- 'l  X 

wards,  the  epigastric  artery  if  diz^cllv  u^w    l  '      ''^^"'''^^  ''^"'^  "^^t" 

the  only  dir^c^ion  is  eithe'^^'i™  0^23?'^  the  spermatic  cord:  hence 
made  inwards,  the  sharp  ed^^e  "f  cti?.  T  r    '"'^  ^^^t  be 

and  the  crural' arch  not's^m^Ln  1^^^^^^^  ^  l"^  '^'V'' 

wards  and  inwards,  the  ilio-femoral  S^tnt  wHl  be  d  "rT"  ^V""'^  "P" 
tensionofthewholeof  the  arch  lessened    Cn^  1  and  thus  the 

the  division  of  the  stricture  in  t^c  Lt  on Ts^i^^ 
division  of  the  obturator  artery,  when  t  ^keTt  '  !    "^'7  ''''  °^ 
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and  might  in  a  great  measnro  be  gnarded  against  by  slightly  blunting  the  edge 
of  the  hernia-knife  before  dividing  the  stricture,  so  that  the  tense  fibrous  bands 
constituting  the  constriction,  would  yield,  while  the  artery  would  probably 
escape,  being  pushed  before  the  blunted  edge.  I  have,  however,  more  than 
once  seen  blood  well  up  rather  freely  on  the  division  of  the  stricture ;  but 
it  has  ceased  spontaneously,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  give  any  trouble. 
If  the  division  of  the  stricture  be  limited  to  a  line  or  two,  there  will  be 
but  little  danger  of  wounding  the  vessel,  even  when  it  takes  the  abnormal 
course. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  intestine  contained  in  the  sac  of  a  femoral 
hernia  is  dark-coloured  and  tightly  nipped  ;  it  requires  to  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  hernia. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

By  Umhilical  Hernia  or  Exomphalm  is  meant  a  protrusion  through  the 
umbilical  aperture.    It  occurs  either  in  children  or  in  adults. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  Children  is  sometimes  congenital ;  and,  when  so,  it  has 
happened  that  the  protrusion  has  been  included  in,  and  accidentally  strangulated 
by,  the  ligature  applied  to  the  umbilical  cord.  More  freqiiently,  however,  it 
occm-s  shortly  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  child  straining  or  crying.  In 
these  cases  it  is  readily  recognised  by  a  smooth,  rounded,  and  tense  tumour, 
starting  forwards  at  the  imibilicus,  readily  reducible  on  pressure. 

The  Treatment  should  consist  in  keeping  the  tumour  reduced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  elastic  India-rubber  belt,  with  an  air-pad  that  presses  firmly  upon 
the  aperture  ;  or,  should  such  a  contrivance  as  this  not  be  at  hand,  the  reduc- 
tion may  readily  enough  be  effected  by  applying  over  the  apertiu-e  a  piece  of 
soa]3-j)laster  spread  on  amadou,  upon  which  a  well-padded  slice  of  cork  may  be 
tightly  strapped.  It  most  commonly  happens  that,  after  pressure  has  ia  this 
way  been  kept  up  for  some  months,  a  radical  cure  results. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  Adults  most  frequently  occurs  in  women,  especially 
those  who  have  borne  many  children,  or  who  are  loaded  with  internal  fat.  It 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  tendency  to  this  disease  is  often  established  in 
childliood,  but  does  not  become  developed  until  the  abdonunal  muscles  have 
been  weakened  and  the  umbilical  aperture  relaxed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus. 

Umbilical  rupture  generally  attains  a  considerable  bulk,  and  often  acquires 
an  enormous  size  ;  when  large,  it  is  commonly  irregular  or  semilunar  ia  shape, 
sometimes  appearing  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  tumours.  It  is  usually 
partly  doughy  and  partly  tympanitic  to  the  feel,  has  a  distmct  impulse  on 
coughing,  and  is  readily  reducible  ;  not  imfrequently  it  happens,  however, 
that  a  portion  of  the  rupture  continues  irreducible,  owi^g  to  the  existence  of 
adlierent  omentum.  The  coverings  of  an  umbilical  rupture  are  usually  ex- 
tremely thin,  consisting  merely  of  the  peritoneum,  a  layer  of  condensed  fascia, 
which  is  often  perforated  at  several  points  by  circular  openings  through  which 
the  hernia  protrudes,  and  the  integuments  containing  the  umbilical  cicatri.x, 
which  is  expanded  over  the  part.  The  sac  generally  contains  both  intestine 
and  omentum,  but  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  have  been  included  in  it  ; 
and  Murray  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  gravid  uterus,  at  the  eight  month 
of  pregnancy,  formed  the  contents  of  an  umbilical  hernia. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  consists,  if  the  hernia  be  reducible,  in  wcarnig  a 
properly  constructed  truss  ;  if  irreducible,  in  applying  a  hollow  cup-shaped 
pud  supported  by  a  bandage  over  the  part.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
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in  cun^eciiience  of  au  indigestible  or  flatulent  meal,  an  irreducible  umbilical 
rapture  m  old  persons  becomes  obstructed,  the  symptoms  consisting  of  tension 
ol  the  protrusion,  with  nausea  and  constipation.    In  these  cases,  much  dis 
crinuuation  wiU  be  required  to  avoid  confounding  this  passive  condition  of  the 
tumour  with  acute  strangulation  of  it.    This  may  be  done  by  attention  to  the 
rules  laid  down  (p.  518,  vol.  II.).    By  leeching,  fomentations,  calomel  and 
opium,  and  enemata,  relief  may  usually  be  afforded.    Should,  however  the 
bowels  not  speedily  act,  and  stercoraceons  vomiting  come  on,  the  tiunour'con- 
tinumg  irreducible,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  down  upon  it,  and  treat  it  as  a 
strangulated  hernia,  dividing  adhesions,  and  reducing  the  swelling;  for,  if  it 
be  leit  obstructed  and  unreduced,  the  whole  tumour  may  run  into  a  state  of 
gangi^enous  inflammation,  and  then  operative  interference  will  be  of  little 
use.    In  such  circumstances  death  usually  results;  but  I  have  known  the 
pa  lent  to  survive  the  gangrene,  the  whole  of  a  coil  of  intestine,  the  sac,  and 

Tnus  resXr'^  ""'""'^'^  "^"^ 

When  an  umbUical  hernia  becomes  strangulated,  as  often  happens  in  old 
irreducible  tumours  of  this  description,  the  symptoms  are  not  usuaUy  ve^ 

hul,  the  plan  that  I  have  usuaUy  found  to  succeed  best  has  been  to  give  the 
pat  lent  tlixee  doses  of  calomel  gr.  ij,  and  opium  gr.  j,  one  every  second  houx 
ut   he  administration  of  the  second  dose  to  apply  an Tce-bladdef;  to  keep  tMs 

li'n  oTt^""  ',r'  '""^  *°  ^"P^''^^'^^  redi^tiou  of'some 

poition  ol  the  sweUing  will  rarely  fail  to  occur.    Should  this  not  succeed  21 

t^r  LT'  ''-''''^^  ~  ^  e 

n]a^en?H  T^^'r'''  ^^tili^'-il  l^ernia  are  usuaUy  very  thin  in 

places,  so  hat  much  caution  is  required  in  making  the  early  incisions  The 
stnc  ure  should,  if  possible,  be  divided  without  opening  Le^T  This  nw 
usually  be  accompHshed  by  drawing  the  tumour  well  down,  and  then  mak  S 

he  m:^S  1^  ''^'^o-t  t.o  inches  in  length  over  the  neck  a't  its  upper  pS 
ru.kP  iT  .     f  "^"■^''^P  ^"'^'>  it  "^^y     more  convenient  to 

wo  o      "iT".  °^       '''''''^''^  ^i'^'^tL,  or  even  bereeu  the 

AfL  th?  '  S^^'^^'^l         "le  upper  part  i  tiie  best 

ft   Ui  eVw  r  °'        ^-t'^g^-^-tal  structures,  and  often  of  a  de  p  ayei  of 

b-pvp  Baiely  accomplished.    Should  the  strangulation  not  be  thus 

ebeved,  the  sac  must  be  opened,  and  any  stricture  divided  from  within  E 
the  Surgeon  should  exhaust  every  means  before  he  opens  th    st  of  In 
umbihcal  henna  especially  of  large  size,  the  patient,      b  lieve  rarelv  T 
covering  when  this  is  done-much  less  frequentiv  so  f.v  7.  7  ■ 
goes,  than  in  otlier  forms  of  hernia.    Somet  X  "'T  expenence 

the  stricture,  it  wiH  be  i.und  that  therels  ^  lllJ^^i^S^S^Stl^ir "  1^ 
henna,  the  gut  having  slipped  through  an  aperture  formed,  f  bel  "  I  Z 
condensed  fascia  covenng  the  sac  ;  if  so,  tlie  edge  of  this'  shar^^lTdefln  a 
opening  may  require  division.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  an  umbi  ill  W 
onning  two  tumours  having  a  communication  between  them  ;  tuth 
relates  a  case  m  which  tJic  tumour  resembled  a  fl<au-e  of  8  n  d.,? 
band  binding  down  the  middle  of  the  sac.  In  sucl'cU  as'tl  ^  ^ 
by  no  means  uncommon,  central  constriction  may  require  to  be  divided  Is  w"u 
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.13  the  strictiire  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Adherent  omentum  had,  I  think, 
better  be  left  in  the  sac  in  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  ;  and  gangrenous  intestine 
or  omentum  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  It  is  not  often  that 
strangulation  of  an  umbilical  hernia  occurs  during  pregnancy  ;  but,  should 
this  haj)pen,  the  operation  must  be  performed  as  usual ;  that  condition  does 
not  complicate  the  case  much,  and  instances  are  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Lawrence,  and  others,  of  its  successful  performance  at  this  period.  After 
the  division  of  the  strictures  and  the  reduction  of  parts,  a  large  and  very 
thick  compress  must  be  laid  over  the  loose  folds  of  integument  in  the  site 
of  the  hernia,  and  be  retained  in  position  by  a  broad  and  firmly  applied 
flannel  roller. 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  HERNIA. 

Ventral  Hernia. — By  ventral  lierniiB  are  meant  those  protrusions  that 
occur  through  any  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  inguinal,  the  femoral, 
or  the  umbilical  apertures  ;  they  most  commonly  occur  in  the  mid-line  between 
the  recti  muscles,  the  linea  alba  appearing  to  have  given  way  in  this  situation 
during  partiuition  ;  and  here  they  may  attain  an  immense  size.  A  case  was 
once  sent  to  me  from  the  country,  in  which  there  was  a  long  triangiilar  gap 
through  the  nj)per  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  extending  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  through  which  a  protrusion  had  taken  place  that  was 
nearly  as  large  as  an  adult's  head.  These  ruptures  have  also  been  met  with  in. 
the  lriie09  semilimares,  and  in  the  hypochondriac  and  iHac  regions  ;  and  Cloquet 
describes  a  case  occurring  in  the  lumbar  region.  When  these  hemite  happen 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach,  they  are  apt  to  occasion  dyspeptic  symptoms 
and  much  gastric  irritation  ;  but  Lawrence  is  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that 
these  symptoms  do  not  arise  from  the  implication  of  the  stomach,  but  simply 
from  initation  of  it.  These  different  protrusions  iave  occasionally  been  met 
with  as  the  result  of  injuries,  by  which  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  has  been 
lacerated  ;  indeed  they  seldom,  if  ever,  take  place  below  the  lunbilicus,  unless 
arising  from  a  directly  traumatic  cause. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ventral  hernia  must  consist  in  supporting  the 
tumour  by  means  of  a  broad  belt  and  properly  constnicted  pad.  Shoidd  it 
become  strangulated,  which  I  believe  very  rarely  ha^Dpens,  owing  to  the  width 
of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way  as  for 
umbilical  rupture,  care  being  taken  to  divide  caiitiously  the  integuments,  any 
aponeurotic  investments,  and  the  peritoneal  sac  if  necessary  :  the  stricture 
should  always  be  divided  upwards  in  the  mesial  line. 

A  rare  kind  of  ventral  rupture  has  been  described,  principally  by  the  German 
Surgeons,  in  which  the  abdominal  wall  has  yielded  to  a  considerable  extent, 
forming  a  broad  and  expanded  tumour,  without  any  distinct  neck  or  pedicle. 
Sometimes  this  tumour  may  attain  an  immense  size,  stretching  perhaps  down 
to  the  knees,  and  containing  even  the  gravid  uterus. 

Obturator  Hernia.— This  rare  form  of  hernia,  in  which  the  protrusion  of 
intestme  takes  place  through  the  thyroid  foramen,  was  first  noticed  by  Garengeot, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and,  since  that  time,  about  seventy 
cases  liave  been  recorded.  Its  existence  has  rarely  been  ascertained  till  after 
death  ;  in  fact,  Lawrence  seems  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  recognition  of 
the  complaint  during  life,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  which  the  tumour 
attains,  and  its  being  covered  in  and  compressed  under  the  pectiiieus  muscle.  But 
several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  was  recognised  during  life.  It  generally 
occurs  in  persons  above  the  age  of  fd'ty  ;  in  consequence,  according  to  Omit,  of 
the  participation  by  the  muscular  structures  passing  through  tlie  thyroid 
foramen  in  the  general  wastmg  of  tissue  which  occiu's  at  that  time  of  life. 
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Sym-ptonu  -ln  obturator  hernia,  the  intestine  descends  throu-di  tlie  tlivroid 
foramen ;  the  neck  of  the  sac  thus  lies  behind  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes    The  symptoms  have  in  some  cases  sufficiently  resembled  those  of 

'*[f"f;^^^'f/~  ^'"'^  ^"^^^  ^'^^'^^^^^  to  suppose  they  had  to  deal 

h  the  latter  aftectmn.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  0 
s trangu  atmn,  here  are  two  special  signs  which  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  this  hernia,  if  not  to  its  positive  diagnosis.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  slight  ftOness  and  hardness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  inner  side 
of  he  femoral  vessels,  often  very  iixdistinct,  yet  giving  to  the  surface  of  the 
limb  a_  cbfterent  outlme  fi-om  that  which  is  observed  on  the  other  side  The 
other  is,  pam  extending  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  towards  the'knee  • 
or  even,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Birkett,  as  far  as  thereat  toe.  Thi:  pa^ 
has  been  noticed  m  a  large  number  of  the  recorded  cases,  and  is  due  L  Z 
presence  of  the  hernia  on  the  obturator  nerve  :  it  may  also  be  inaeased  bv 

tes  s    but  It  may  as  happened  m  a  case  which  I  have  seen,  affect  the  thi^h 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient,  to  relieve  it,  flexes  the  limb  on  the  abdomen 
ofX  ^r'""'  °^  -^-^^nation  of  the  interio; 

tTZl  r'^'^      lV""  J^'  "^^^  P^^^^c^Oinam  in  the  female.  Most 

reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  symptoms  which  I  have  described. 
Trea^men<.-The  taxis  has  been  employed  in  a  few  cases.    In  one  instance 
^    Eoser  .educed  an  obturator  hernia  in  this  way,  the  patient  surviving  ;Tt  "1' 
another  case  under  his  care,  death  took  place,  a  portion  of  the  waUs  0   the  C 

^liZTlT^''^'^'''-  ^^^^^^^^f^^l  ^  -  i-tance  in  which, 

in  addition  to  applying  pressure  externally,  he  introduced  his  hand  into  the 
.agma,  and  employed  traction  backwards  and  upwards.  Welsch  of  H  rren- 
herg  reduced  an  obturator  hemia  by  external  pressure  ;  the  patient  was 
apparently  doing  well  when,  in  a  few  days,  an  abscess  app'eared  ftte  it^o 

n  1  of  tt  ™V  V  ^^''^^  examination  the 

end  of  the  vermiform  appendix  was  found  projecting  through  the  thvroid 
foi^men,  with  its  end  laid  open  by  the  suppurative  process.      °  ^ 

In  ten  cases  an  operation  has  been  performed,  followed  in  three  cases  bv 
recovery,  and  in  seven  by  death.  The  recoveries  'occurred  in  the  prLt"  e  of 
Obre,  Bransby  Cooper,  and  Lorinser  of  Vienna  •    and  the  dpnflnf.r 

its  ceXe,  but  this  was  lo^  rS:^^  f^cSZ 
part  of  he  limb  was  visibly  fuller  than  that  of  'the  corresponding  ne  There 
was  no  tumour-  or  circumscribed  swelling;  but,  on  standing  over  tre\,at  nt 
and  usmg  firm  pressure  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  over  the  neighbourCod  of 
the  femoral  artery,  and  a  little  below  the  saphenous  onenincr  .fZT  .  T  f 
ness  could  be  felt  (slight  in  its  extent),  giving,  an  i:;^^^^^^^^ 
the  vessels  were  being  pressed  on."   Taking  the  dangerous  state  of  the  m  ent 
into  consideration,  Obr<i  acted  m  accordance  ^vith  the  best  rules  of  1™ 
and,  thinking  that  there  might  be  a  hernia  deeply  strangulated  in  thelnS 
canal,  he  made  an  incision  downwards  in  this  situation,  but  was  disapZ  Id 
on    nding  when  the  saphenous  opening  was  exposed, 'that  thie  Zno  £ 
testme  confined  there.    As,  however,  a  hardened  stmctm-e  could  be  deeply  i"  t 
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iit  the  inner  border  of  the  opening,  the  fascia  laid  was  exposed,  and  the  pectineus 
muscle  divided  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches,  wlieu  a  hernial  sac  of  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  containing  intestine,  came  into  view.  In  tliis 
operation  the  saphena  vein  gave  some  trouble,  lying  in  the  course  of  the 
incision.  The  sac  having  been  laid  open,  the  stricture  was  divided  upwards, 
during  which  part  of  the  procedure  the  vein  was  accidentally  cut,  and  required 
ligature  ;  no  other  vessel  was  tied.  The  operation,  which  reflects  the  gi-eatest 
credit  on  Obre's  diagnostic  sldll  and  dexterity,  was  perfectly  successful,  the 
patient  making  an  excellent  recovery.  In  Bransby  Cooper's  case,  the  patient, 
tt  woman  aged  forty-nine,  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  died  of  broncliitis 
before  leaving  the  hospital.  In  Lorinser's  case,  the  existence  of  the  tumour 
was  detected  by  vaginal  examination.  On  cutting  down  on  the  hernia  (on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  symptoms)  the  intestine  was  found  gangrenous.  A  faecal 
fistula  resulted,  but  subsequently  closed  ;  and  the  patient  survived  eleven 
months,  dying  at  last  of  tuberculosis. 

Considering  the  results  which  have  followed  the  operation  for  obturator 
hernia,  I  think  that  when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  signs  of  strangulation, 
there  are  also  present  the  altered  contour  of  the  limb  (perhaps  even  distinct 
local  swelling)  and  the  padn  which  have  been  above  described,  these  symptoms 
not  only  justify,  but  demand,  that  an  exploratory  incision  be  made  through 
the  structures  overlying  the  obturator  foramen  so  as  to  examine  it.  If  a  hernia 
be  foimd  there,  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  general  rules  already  laid  down, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  intestine. 

Besides  the  obturator,  various  other  pelvic  hernias  may  take  place,  as  into 
the  perinsBum,  the  vagina,  or  through  the  sciatic  notch.  These  various  forms 
of  rupture  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  present  many  difficulties  in  their  diagnosis. 

Perineal  Hernia  commonly  occm-s  in  the  middle  line,  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder  in  men,  or  the  rectum  and  vagina  in  women  ;  but  sometimes 
the  protrusion  has  been  known  to  take  place  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  or  even 
in  front  of  this.  Of  these  various  forms  of  rupture,  many  instances  have  been 
collected  by  Lawrence  from  diflerent  writers.  The  Treatment  of  such  a  hernia 
would  consist  in  supporting  the  protrusion  by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage  ; 
as  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  very  large,  strangtilation  is  not  probable. 

Vaginal  Hernia  has  occasionally  been  met  Avith  ;  the  tumour  jirotruding 
through  the  posterior  or  upper  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  presenting  the  ordinary 
characters  of  this  disease,  such  as  impulse  on  coughing  and  reducibility.  It 
may  most  conveniently  be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  sponge  pessary. 

Pudendal  Hernia  has  been  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  very  closely 
resembling  vaginal  rupture.  The  situation  of  the  tumour  may  cause  it  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  inguinal  hernia  ;  but  from  this  it  maybe  recognised  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  labium  and  the  ring  being  completely  free,  whilst  a  tumour 
presenting  the  ordinary  characters  of  a  rupture  is  situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  labium,  and  forms  a  prominence  along  the  side  of  the  vagina. 

Sciatic  Hernia.— This  rare  form  of  hernia  has  been  described  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  as  passing  through  the  sciatic  notch,  wliere  it  lies  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  pyriform  muscle  and  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  It  lies  in  close 
relation  with  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  with  the  internal  iliac  vessels.  In  the 
case  related  by  Cooper,  the  obturator  artery  passed  above,  and  the  vein  below 
the  neck  of  the  sac.  From  the  depth  at  which  such  a  hernia  would  be  seated,  and 
its  small  size,  it  would  probably  escape  obseiTation  during  life  ;  but,  if  de- 
tected, it  might  readily  be  retained  by  means  of  proper  bandages  and  a  pad. 
Should  operation  ever  be  recpiiied,  the  deep  incisions  must  be  carefully  con- 
ducted, on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  sac. 
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Diaphragmatic  Hernia.— Cowf/eiiitoklefect  of  the  diaphragm  is  occasionally 
met  with*   It  has  consisted,  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases,  of  an  apertiu-e  in 
this  membrane,  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  in  diameter'upwards  ;  and  even 
in  some  rare  instances,  of  an  entire  absence  of  one  or  both  wings  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   Through  these  openings,  the  contents  of  the  intestines  have  been 
protruded  ;  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  being  most  frequently  displaced 
and  the  spleen  and  liver  having  been  found  in  the  chest  in  a  tolerably  laro-e 
proportion  of  the  cases.    The  hernia  has  been  mostly  observed  in  children  at 
or  soon  after  birth  ;  but  in  several  instances  the  subjects  have  lived  to  adult 
age,  the  hernia  at  last  apparently  taking  place  accidentally.    In  some  of  these 
latter  cases,  however,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm was  not  the  result  of  an  accident,  perhaps  some  time  antecedent  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  hernia.    The  opening  has  generally  been  found  in  the  left 
side  ;  sometimes,  however,  on  the  right. 

Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  sometimes  obviously  of  traumatic  origin,  beincT  the 
result  of  a  wound  or  laceration  of  the  diaphragm.  It  usually  attains  a  large 
size,  and  commonly  contains  the  stomach  or  the  transverse  colon  with  a  portion 
of  the  omentum,  which  forms  a  tumour  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  encroachin" 
upon  the  lungs,  and  pushing  the  heart  to  one  side.  The  hernia  'is  not  enclosed 
in  a  peritoneal  sac,  but  has  been  found  partially  enveloped  by  the  pleura.  It 
occiu-s  generally  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Percy  and  others  where  the  injury  of  the  diaphragm  was  on  tlie  right  side. 
The  following  case  affords  a  very  good  instance  of  this  rare  affection. 

A  man,  seventy-four  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  University  CoUecre 
Hospital.    Abotit  twelve  months  before,  he  fell  into  an  area  about  ten  feet 
deep  ;  he  believed  that  he  injured  his  chest  and  head,  as  from  that  time  he 
had  suffered  much  from  shortness  of  breath  and  occasional  sensation  of  suffoca- 
tion, had  a  hacking  cough,  and  could  not  lie  down  without  feeling  some 
difficulty  in  breathing.    At  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  coughed  up  about  thi-ee 
spoonfuls  of  blood.    Ever  since  the  accident,  he  suffered  much  from  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  constipation,  though  before  he  met  with  the  injury  he  had  ex- 
perienced no  inconvenience  in  this  respect.    About  a  month  before  admission 
the  difficulty  in  breathing  increased  ;  and  four  days  before  he  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  came  on,  and  liis  bowels  ceased  to  act,  althou"h 
he  took  a  variety  of  aperient  medicines,  and  had  enemata  containing  croton 
oil.    On  admission,  the  abdomen  was  much  distended,  tense,  and  tympanitic 
wath  pain  around  the  iimbHicus  ;  the  tongue  was  coated  with  whitish -brown' 
moist  fur;  the  pulse  was  small,  quick,  and  somewhat  resisting;  there  Avas  nausea' 
but  no  vomiting.    The  skin  was  cool,  and  the  countenance  anxious  ;  the  bowels 
had  not  acted  for  seven  days,  but  he  had  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool.  He  was 
ordered  an  aperient  cbaught  every  thiixl  hour.    As  this  had  no  efl^ct,  he  was 
directed  to  take  calomel  and  elaterium  pills,  and  to  have  turpentine  enemata 
which  afforded  him  some  relief,  though  they  brought  away  no  fteces.  The 
patient  became  more  restless,  the  skin  cold  and  flabby,  the  countenance  more 
anxious,  the  breathing  shorter,  and  the  abdomen  more  tympanitic,  and  he 
died  two  days  after  admission,  and  nine  from  the  commencement  of  the 
obstruction. 

Examination  of  the  Body  twenty-four  hours  after  deat^i.—The  abdomen  was 
distended  and  tympanitic,  and  the  peritoneal  sac  contained  about  six  ounces  of 
fluid,  with  here  and  there patclies  of  recently  eflused  lymph.  The  small  i]ites- 
tines  were  not  distended:  the  large  were  greatly  distended  with  flatus,  the 

»  A  most  complete  and  interesting  account  of  Congenital  Diaphragmatic  Hernia  hn-i  l,nn,, 
published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Balfour  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  April  180!) 

VOL.  11.  '  '-^^ 
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coccxira  extending  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  the  ascending  and  the  trans- 
verse colon  were  much  distended,  and  it  was  found  that  a  large  loop  of  the 
transverse  and  of  the  descending  colon  had  passed  tlirougli  an  opening  in  the 
cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaplu'agm  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  was  there  strangu- 
lated (Fig.  5G9).  The  colon  below  the  strictui-e  was  contracted,  and  entirely 
empty.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the  loop  of  intestine,  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  pale  slate-colour,  and  distended  with  gas,  was  found  in  the  left 
pleural  sac.  It  reached  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib,  touched  the  pericardium,  and 
was  overlapped  by  the  free  margin  of  the  lelt  lung.  Where  strangulated,  it  was 

of  a  darker  colour-  than  elsewhere. 
The  opening  in  the  diaphragm, 
through  which  it  had  pa.ssed,  ad- 
mitted little  more  than  the  point 
of  the  forefinger,  and  had  a  thin 
tendinous  margin.  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  were 
found  to  have  been  fractured  ;  the 
latter  was  imited  by  osseous  matter, 
but  the  tenth  rib,  at  the  seat  of 
fractm-e,  had  formed  a  false  joint. 
Connected  with  tliis  and  Math  the 
intercostal  space  below  it,  was  a 
firm  adhesion  about  an  inch  broad 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  united 
by  its  other  extremity  in  the  pro- 
truded meso-colon  and  the  dia- 
phragm. The  protruded  meso-colon 
was  firmly  adherent  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  close  to  the  opening  in  it.  The  limgs  were  tolerably 
healthy.  The  right  pleura  contained  three  oimces,  and  the  left  eiglit  ounces 
of  serum. 
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INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Intestinal  Ohstmdions  may  be  of  two  distinct  lands,  the  Acute  and  the 
Chronic,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  one  another,  as  they  are  usually 
dependent  upon  very  diflerent  conditions,  and  requii-e  difl'erent  lines  of  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted  for  their  relief. 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction. — This  may  arise  from  five  diflerent  causes. 
1.  It  most  commonly  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  internal 
hernia,  which  becomes  suddenly  strangulated,  a  portion  of  gut  sUpi^ing  through 
an  aperture  in  the  mesentery  or  omentum  (Fig.  570),  or  becoming  constricted 
by  bands,  adhesions,  or  diverticula,  stretching  across  from  one  side  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  other.  2.  It  may  occur  from  invagination  or  intussusception, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine  slipping  into  the  lower.  3.  It  may  be 
produced  by  a  portion  of  gut  becoming  twisted  upon  itself,  and  thus  forming 
a  volvidus,  owing  to  tlie  mesentery  or  meso-colon  being  unusually  long,  and 
allowing  a  haK  twist  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  which  complete  obstruc- 


Fig.  569.— Diaphragmatic  Hernia  of  Colon. 
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Fig.  5r0.- 


-Intestinal  Obstruction  from  Internal 
Hornia. 


tion  occurs.    4.  In  other  instances,  as  PMUips  has  pointed  out,  the  same  train 
of  symptoms  may  arise  in  consequence  of  a  malignant  stricture  gradually 
closing,  and  then  at  last  becoming  suddenly  occluded.    5.  It  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind  that 
severe  and  even  fatal  intestinal 
obstruction  may  occur  simj)ly 
from  spasmodic  ca;uses,  or  as  the 
result  of  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  abdomen,  without  the  ex- 
istence of  any  mechanical  lesion. 

Sijmptoms. — The  symptoms  of 
acute  intestinal  obstruction,  when 
arising  from  a  mechanical  cause, 
such  as  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
nal hernia,  or  volvulus,  are  always 
characterised  by  very  marked 
vital  depression.  There  is  con- 
stipation, it  is  true,  from  the  very 
first ;  but  this  symptom  is  not  the 
most  prominent  one,  and  those  that  result  are  evidently,  as  in  an  ordinary  case 
of  strangulated  herma,  the  consequence  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  intes- 
tine, rather  than  of  the  mere  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  onward  passage  of  the 

seized  mth  a  sudden  feeling  of  something  wrong  having  taken  place  in  the 
abdomen ;  or  he  is  struck  with  intense  pain  at  one  point.  There  may  be 
sudden  syncope,  though  most  usuaUy  the  depression  of  vital  power  does  not 
amount  to  this  Vomitmg  speedily  occurs;  at  first  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  but  af  er  a  time  of  stercoraceous  matters  ;  sometimes  it  assumes 
his  form  almost  from  the  very  first.    The  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and 

T^Z'  t    fr         ""^.^  t°  Siye  rise  to  immense 

tympamtic  distension,  roUmg  over  one  another,  and  occasioning  loud  nmiblinc 
and  gurglmg  noises.  If  the  abdominal  waUs  be  thin,  the  'roUing  of  tS 
m  estmes  may  be  distmctly  felt,  and  in  many  cases  seen,  through  them  :  and 
TtSra^^^^^  be  continued  up  to  one  spot,  where  it  ceases 

At  tins  point  an  intumescence  may  sometimes  be  indistinctly  felt  correspond- 
S ent  b  "  ''''-S^^-^}on.  If  reUef  be  not  afforded,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  become  veiy  considerable,  and  his  mental  distress  ac^onisincr-  the 
vomiting  perhaps,  becomes  less  frequent,  but  the  depression  in™  s  likd^^^^ 
last  dea  h  resul^  usuaUy  about  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day,  tl^iXometiLe 
sooner,  from  exhaustion  peritonitis,  and  gangrene  conjoiLl,  th^n^^  bZ 
clear  to  the  last,  and  the  patient's  attention  being  intUy  'and  distressS 
nveted  upon  the  possibihty  of  getting  relief  from  the  bowels  "^^^ssm^lj 

Chronic  Intestinal  OBSTRucTioN.-This  usually  arise^  from  one  of  three 
causes;  viz.,  1,  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  inferior  portion  of  tl^  iZl 
intestine,  m  consequence  of  the  malignant  degeneration  of  its  walls  •  2  the 
compression  0  the  gut  by  a  tumour  growing  near  it ;  or,  3,  the  obstruction  of 
Its  cavity  by  the  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  hardened  feculent  matters 

The  Symptoms  m  the  earlier  stages  of  these  cases,  are  commonly  those  that 
will  be  descnbed  as  ind,catmg  stricture  of  the  large  intestine  ;  butf  when  on  e 
complete  obstruction  has  come  on,  the  constipation  becomes  the  mo^t  nro 
mment  symptom.    In  some  instances,  this  will  occur  without  any  antecedent 
leading  to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  stricture.    Tliere  mav  b7.I 
ratively  little  constitutional  disturbance  at  first,  but  tlie  bowels  cannot  bemfde" 
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to  act,  and  any  attemjit  at  forcing  tlieir  operation  by  the  administration  of 
pm-gatives  gives  rise  to  sickness  and  niucli  distress.  During  the  progress  of  tLe 
attack,  eructations,  retellings,  and  even  vomiting,  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  it  seldom  happens  that  this  is  stercoraceous  till  the  very  last ;  there  may 
he  much  tympanites,  witli  rumbling  and  gurgling  of  tlie  intestines,  but  most 
frequently  the  abdomen  fills  slowly  and  gradually,  and  these  symptoms  do  not 
occur  until  after  some  days  have  elapsed.  The  distress  of  the  patient  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  length  of  time  that  the  obstruction  has  existed,  as  on 
the  amoimt  of  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The  greater  this  is,  the 
more  urgent  ■will  be  the  symptoms.  In  many  instances,  life  is  prolonged  for 
several  weeks,  for  five  or  six,  even  after  comj)lete  obstruction  has  set  in ;  and  in 
some  cases  a  recovery  m^ay  take  place,  even  though  a  very  considerable  time  have 
elapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  the  obstruction.  In  a  lady  whom  I  attended 
some  time  ago,  with  Mr.  Powell,  recovery  took  place,  although  there  had  been 
complete  obstruction  for  upwards  of  five  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — I.  The  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  the  olstruction  is  of  great 
importance  ;  attention  as  to  whether  it  assume  the  acute  or  the  chronic  form, 
will  throw  some  light  upon  the  conditions  that  occasion  it.  It  is  often  difiicult 
to  determine  whether  the  obstruction  is  mechanical,  or  whether  it  depends 
upon  a  spasmodic  or  inflammatory  affection  of  the  intestine.  The  practice  to 
be  adopted  in  any  particular  case  must  at  last  be  determined  by  a  history  of 
the  symptoms,  by  a  careful  exj)loration  of  the  abdomen  and  rectum,  and  by  the 
light  that  can  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  obstruction 
in  the  particular  case  be  dependent  on  causes  that  are  removable  or  not  by 
medical  means.  In  many  instances,  the  history  of  the  case,  the  assemblage  of 
strongly  marked  symptoms,  and  the  result  of  abdominal  and  rectal  exi^loration, 
enable  the  Surgeon  to  determine,  without  much  difficulty,  that  the  obstruction 
is  dependent  on  causes  that  are  not  removable  by  any  means  short  of  operative 
interference.  But,  in  other  cases,  no  means  that  we  possess  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  or  even  an  approximate  diagnosis.  Cases  are  recorded  that  have 
ended  fatally  from  obstruction  in  forty-eight  hours,  without  sickness,  fixed  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  or  tympanites.  These,  however,  are  certauily  exceptional,  and 
do  not  bear  npou  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  performing  gastrotomy  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  that  a  mechanical 
obstacle,  not  removable  by  medical  means,  exists.  That  the  diagnosis  may  so 
far  be  effected  with  tolerable  certainty  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that,  in  all  those 
cases  of  gastrotomy  which  have  been  of  late  years  practised  in  this  coimtry,  me- 
chanical obstruction,  irremovable  by  any  but  operative  interference,  was  found. 

Tlie  symptoms  that  wiLL  chiefly  engage  the  Surgeon's  attention  are — 1,  the 
Duration  of  the  Constipation  ;  2,  the  Occiu-rence  of  fixed  Local  Pain  in  the 
Abdomen  ;  and,  3,  the  Character  of  the  Vomited  Matters. 

1.  The  Duration  of  the  Constipation  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
cause.    Indeed,  if  patients  be  naturally  costive,  constipation  may  last  for  a 

'  considerable  number  of  days,  or  even  weeks,  without  producing  any  very 
serious  consequences.  Most  practitioners  must  have  seen  cases  in  which 
constipation  has  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks,  without  destroying 
the  patient.  Johnson  mentions  a  case,  in  which  it  lasted  during  fort)'-five 
days.  In  these  cases,  however,  constipation  has  usually  come  on  gradually, 
being,  as  it  were,  an  aggravation  of  tlie  patient's  natural  condition.  In 
acute  internal  strangulation,  the  constipation  is  always  sudden,  aiid  is  accom- 
panied or  speedily  followed  by  other  symptoms  indicatuig  obstruction. 

2.  Tlic  Occurrence  of  Fixed  Pain  is  common  to  many  conditions  of  tlie 
abdomen  ;  though,  w  hen  taken  in  conjunction  witli  the  sudden  supervention 
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of  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  fceces,  with  more  or  less  tumefaction  corres- 
ponding to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  more  especially  with  the  next  symptom  to 
which  I  shall  advert,  it  is  not  without  much  value  in  the  diagnosis. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Vomiting.  —Even  when  the  obstruction  is  not  depen- 
dent on  complete  mechanical  occlusion  of  the  bowel,  there  may  be  incessant 
vomiting,  and  the  stomach  may  reject  its  contents  as  often  as  anytliing  is 
introduced  into  it ;  but  the  vomiting  will  not  be  feculent  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  however  obstinate  the  constipation  may  be,  and  however  long  it  may 
last.    If,  however,  there  be  complete  mechanical  occlusion,  feculent  vomitinp- 
most  conmionly  sets  in  early,  frequently  by  the  third  day,  or  even  sooner  ;  and 
vn]l  contmue  imtil  the  cause  of  occlusion  be  removed.  The  vomiting,  however, 
is.  not  continuous,  but  will  usuaUy  occur  only  after  food  has  been  "taken  into 
the  stomach.    It  is  true  that  feculent  vomiting  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to 
determine  the  diagiiosis  ;  and  that  it  may  occur  in  cases  of  pure  spasmodic 
ileus,  m  which  the  obstruction  is  removable  by  medical  means.  A  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  under  Basham 
m  the  person  of  a  black  woman,  who  was  admitted  for  hffimatemesis,  with 
catamenial  suppression.     The  stomach  was  very  ii-ritable,  with  occasional 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen  for  the  first  two  weeks.    The  bowels,  although 
torpid,  were  not  completely  occluded  tiU  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting.    This  latter  condition  continued  for  five  weeks  altogether 
^Ylt\^  an  interval  in  which  the  bowels  acted  ;  indeed,  towards  the  latter  period 
oi  the  case,  feculent  vomiting  occurred  on  the  same  day  that  a  small  ah-ine 
evacuation  was  obtained.    She  sufi-ered  during  a  greater  part  of  this  period 
Irom  dysuria.    There  was  also  frequent  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  rectum  • 
and  altogether  much  hysteria  was  mixed  up  with  the  symptoms.    The  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting  gradually  abated,  the  natural  order  of  things  retimied  and 
she  left  the  Hospital  sufficiently  weU  to  walk  to  Portsmouth  in  three  days  It 
IS,  therefore,  as  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  occasional  dependence  of  feculent 
vomiting  on  pure  spasmodic  ileus,  or  on  other  conditions  that  are  removable 
by  medical  aid  alone,  as  that  it  maybe  absent  in  cases  in  which  the  obstruction 
whether  seated  m  the  small  or  in  the  large  intestine,  can  only  be  relieved  bv 
siugical  assistance.    But  I  believe  that  a  careful  exploration  of  the  abdomen 
and  rectum,  and  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  will  most 
generaUy  prevent  the  Surgeon  from  being  led  into  any  serious  error  by  trust- 
'°°.;°%™P^'^'*ly  *°       P'^''^^^  °^  '^^^'^^^e  «f  t^is  oiie  symptom. 

ihe  Mlowing  may  be  given  as  a  summary  of  the  general  diagnostic  signs. 
L  o ™  suddenness  of  the  symptoms,  the  p-ostration  or 
syncope,  fixed  pains  and  vomiting,  wiU  throw  light  on  the  condition.  2  In 
Int^..suscept^on  the  early  age,  the  fixed  pain,  with  elongated  tumour,  t^  be 
felt  on  T,alpation,  and  possibly  through  the  rectum,  with  bloody  nmcous 
stools  and  tenesmus,  are  the  cliief  signs.  3.  In  Volvulus  the  signs  of  internal 
strangulation,  wi  h  very  unequal  distension  of  the  abdomen,  great  tympanitis 
on  one  side  and  flattenmg  on  the  other,  are  met  with.  4.  In  Chronic  LctrZ 
sudden  y  occluded  the  sudden  aggravation  of  the  previous  long-continued 
difficulty  m  defecation  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

11.  After  determining  whether  the  obstruction  be  dependent  on  causes  tint 
are  removable  or  not  the  next  most  important  point  is  doubtless  to  ascertam 
whether  the  obstruction  is  seated  m  the  large  or  in  ihe  small  intestine.  I„ 
general,  there  may  be  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  accurate  opinion  on 
this  point,  If  It  be  borne  in  mind  that,  witli  the  exception  of  volvulus 
obs  ructions  of  the  largo  intestines  are  most  generally  chronic,  whilst  tliose 
of  tlie  smaU  are,  m  by  lar  the  majority  of  cases  if  not  invariably,  acute  in  theS 
character.    The  earlier  occurrence  of  feculent  vomiting  when  the  obstructio 
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is  in  the  small  intestine,  the  greater  tynipanitic  distension  and  bulging  in.  the 
course  of  the  CEecum  and  colon  Avhen  it  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine  ;  the 
amomit  of  urinary  secretion  being,  as  was  pointed  out  b)-  Hilton  and  G.  Bird, 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case  ;  and  the  result  of  careful  exploration 
of  the  rectum,  will  most  commonly  enable  the  Surgeon  to  decide  this  question 
witli  sufficient  precision  to  guide  him  in  the  clioice  of  an  operation.  Yet  cases 
do  occur  in  which,  though  the  obstruction  be  seated  in  the  large  intestine,  the 
symptoms  are  acute,  and  evidently  not  dependent  on  chronic  obstructive 
disease,  the  vomiting  is  of  early  occurrence,  the  distension  of  the  abdomen 
slight,  and  exploration  by  the  rectum  yields  no  result ;  and  it  is  in  cases  of  this 
description,  presenting  a  train  of  symptoms  of  mixed  and  uncertain  character, 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  precise  seat  of  the  obstruction  cannot  be  made. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  cavity  of  the  pei-itoneum  should  be  opened 
or  not,  will  altogether  timi,  in  any  given  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  depen- 
dent on  causes  that  cannot  be  removed  vidthout  operative  interference,  on  the 
point,  whether  such  obstructing  cause  implicate  the  bowel  above  or  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  descending  colon. 

1.  When  the  obstruction  is  situated  below  the  descending  colon,  exploration 
of  the  rectum  will  usually  determine  to  what  cause  it  is  more  immediately 
referiible.  Thus  it  may  be  owing  to  faecal  impaction ;  to  strangulation  of  in- 
ternal piles ;  to  compression  of  the  rectimi  by  an  over-distended  bladder ;  or 
to  an  enlarged  uterus,  engorged  and  tilted  backwards  so  as  to  compress  and 
constrict  the  rectum,  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
tumoiir.  If  the  intestinal  obstruction  be  owing  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
causes,  it  may  readily  be  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment.  It,  however, 
more  commonly  proceeds  from  other  conditions  in  this  situation,  that  do  not 
admit  of  relief  except  by  operative  interference  ;  as  from  constriction,  simple 
or  malignant,  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  produced  by  the  pressiu-e  of  a  pelvic  tumour,  or 
by  a  stricture  from  fibrous  or  cancerous  degeneration  of  this  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  gut.  In  tliese  circumstances,  the  obstruction  may  be  as  complete  as  in 
a  case  of  internal  strangulation,  and  the  patient  •\viU  inevitably  perish  unless  re- 
lieved by  operation.  But  there  is  this  important  difference  with  regard  to  the 
operative  interference  that  maj''  be  called  for,  betAveen  these  obstructions  that  are 
situated  below  the  descending  colon,  and  those  at  a  higher  point  in  the  intestinal 
canal — that  in  the  latter  case  the  peritoneum  miist  be  opened  ;  "whilst,  in  the 
former,  relief  may  be  given  without  interfering  with  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum, by  the  operation  of  opening  the  descending  colon  in  the  left,  or  the 
caecum  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  between  the  reflexions  of  the  peritoneum 
at  the  part  where  the  gut  is  not  covered  by  that  membrane. 

2.  When  the  obstruction  is  situated  above  the  descending  colon,  it  almost 
always  occurs  in  the  smaU  intestine,  rarely  in  the  caecum  or  transverse  colon, 
and  may  be  dependent  on  various  causes,  some  of  which  ai-e  removable,  and 
others  not,  and  of  which  preparations  may  be  found  in  all  the  large  patho- 
logical collections  in  London.  Thus,  it  may  be  the  result  of  internal  strangu- 
lation, either  occasioned  by  the  small  intestine  falling  into  a  pouch  formed  by 
the  meso-colon,  or  by  the  constriction  of  the  gut  by  the  passage  across  it  of 
adventitious  bands  of  fibres.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  intussusception,  by  the 
lodgment  of  biliary  or  other  similar  concretions,  or  by  mere  spasm  of  the 
small  intestine,  wliich  may  be  so  persistent  as  to  prove  fatal.  Tliis  is,  doubt- 
less, a  rare  occurrence  ;  but  cases  of  the  kind  are  on  record,  in  whicli  the  only 
post  mortem  appearance  that  could  be  discovered  has  been  a  spasmodically 
contracted  ileum.  Tlie  great  practical  difficulty  in  all  these  cases  of  obstruction, 
above  the  sigmoid  ilexure  of  the  colon,  is  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
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obstruction,  whetlier  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  removed  by  operation  or 
not.  In  some  of  the  cases  mentioned,  there  may  be  special  symptoms,  which 
lead  to  a  tolerably  direct  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  intussusception,  bloody  and 
mucous  stools  and  the  existence  of  an  oblong  indurated  swelling  may  give  a 
clue  ;  and  in  children,  as  the  intussusception  usually  takes  place  thi'ough  the 
ileo-colic  valve,  the  mass  of  prolapsed  intestine  may  often  be  felt  in  the  rectum. 
In  malignant  or  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  colon,  the  chronic  natm-e  of  the 
tlisease,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  patient,  may 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  obstructing  cause. 

Treatment.— rrm<me?i«  of  Acute  Obstruction.— This  must  necessarily  be 
in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  diagnosis  that  is  made  as  to  its  cause. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  employment  of  any  measures,  whether  medical  or 
surgical,  in  these  cases,  the  Surgeon  should  never  omit  to  institute  a  careful 
examination  of  the  various  abdominal  and  pelvic  apertures  for  some  of  the 
more  obscure  foi-ms  of  external  hernia ;  for  in  cases  of  supposed  internal 
strangulation,  it  has  occasionaEy  turned  out,  after  death,  that  the  patient 
had  been  labouring  under  a  small  femoral,  obturatur,  or  sciatic  hernia.  If 
such  a  condition  be  detected,  it  must  of  course  be  relieved  by  proper  opera- 
tive means.    In  the  event  of  no  such  protrusion  being  detected,  and  from 
the  general  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  in  these  cases  rendering  an  exact 
diagnosis  in  the  earlier  stages  almost  impossible,  it  is  generally  expedient  to 
try  the  eflect  of  proper  medical  treatment,  which  will  sometimes,  even  in 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  afford  relief.    The  only  plan  of  treatment  that 
appears  to  me  of  any  value  is  the  continued  administration  of  calomel  and 
opium,  with  the  free  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by 
fomentations  ;  tliis  wiU  be  of  considerable  service,  and  in  some  cases,  even 
the  most  hopeless  and  complicated,  will  aflbrd  satisfactory  results.    In  a  veiy 
complicated  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  which  I  attended  Math  Garrod, 
this  plan  was  eminently  successful.    A  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
under  Garrod,  having  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation ;  he  had  at  the 
same  time  double  inguinal  hernia,  and  a  smaU  umbilical  rupture,  as  weU  as 
the  remains  of  a  latty  tumour,  which  had  been  partially  removed  from  the 
abdominal  wall  many  years  previously.    There  were  peritonitis  with  tympa- 
nitis, stercoraceous  vomiting,  and  much  depression  of  power  ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  strangulation  existing  about  any  of  the  external  apertm-es,  and  as  there 
was  no  evidence  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  internal  mischief,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  operation.    The  patient  was  accordingly 
treated  with  calomel  and  opium,  together  with  other  antiphlogistic  means 
when  on  the  tenth  day,  the  obstruction  gave  way  and  the  bowels  acted,  the 
case  ultimately  doing  well. 

Inflation  of  the  Obdructed  Intestine,  by  the  injection  of  air  into  the  rectum 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  intussusception,  and  has  occasionally  been 
practised  with  success.   In  two  instances  I  have  successfully  had  recourse  to  it 
One  was  the  case  ol  an  infant,  a  few  months  old,  seized  witli  symptoms  of  in 
tussusception,  whom  I  attended  with  Mr.  Cousins.    The  other  patient  was  a 
young  lady  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  I  was  caUed  into  consultation  with 
bir  T.  ^\  atson,  Dr.  Murphy,  and  Dr.  West ;  inllation  was  performed  on  the  fifth 
day  after  the  setting  in  of  symptoms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  appai-entlv 
dependent  on  intussusception.  The  proceeding  was  followed  by  perfect  success  • 
tlie  child  felt  "as  if  a  bone  broke"  in  the  abdomen,  the  obstruction  was 
removed,  and  motions  followed  in  three  hours,  tliough  all  tlie  previous  treat 
ment  had  l)een  imavailing.    For  the  convenient  performance  of  this  operation 
I  have  had  an  apparatus  constructed,  consisting  of  a  circular  double-action 
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Lellows,  with  a  long  vulcanised  India-ruLber  tube,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
and  ructum-tuLes  of  diflerent  sizes  for  children  and  adidts.  Should  this  not 
be  at  haud,  a  well-fitted  stomach-pump  will  answer  the  purpose.  When  the 
air  is  pumped  in,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  it  passes  beyond  the  ileo-cajcal  valve  ; 
but  tliis  is  of  little  consec[uence,  in  children  especially,  in  whom  the  inflation 
of  the  large  intestine  alone  may  be  quite  sufficient,  the  obstruction  often  con- 
sisting of  the  slipping  of  a  portion  of  the  small  iutestine  through  the  ileo-ca3cal 
aperture. 

If,  however,  for  any  of  the  various  reasons  that  have  already  been  mentioned, 
an  internal  strangulation  of  some  kind  be  diagnosed,  attended  by  urgent  symp- 
toms, and  threatening  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  gi-eat  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined are,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  operative  interference  ; 
and  if  so,  when  it  is  proper  to  undertake  it  1  The  solution  of  these  questions 
is  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  must  always  be  a  matter  of  the  most  amdous 
consideration  to  the  Sm-geon.  It  is  not  only  that  he  knows  that,  if  the  patient 
be  left  -unrelieved,  he  must  necessarily  die  ;  but  that  he  is  aware  that  the  only 
means  of  relief,  gastrotomy,  is  probably  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  undertaken ;  no  case  in  which  this  operation  has  hitherto  been  performed 
for  internal  strangulation  having  recovered.  But  the  difficulties  that  present 
themselves  in  the  solution  of  the  question  are  much  increased  by  the  great 
obscurity  in  diagnosing  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  for  in  many  cases  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  it  be  dependent  on 
ileus,  or  arise  from  mechanical  causes ;  and  by  the  fact  that  apparently  despe- 
rate cases  occasionally  recover  without  operation.  If,  however,  by  attention  to 
any  of  the  points  that  have  been  pretty  fiiUy  adverted  to,  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
made  out  that  there  is  an  internal  strangulation,  and  more  especially  if  the 
intumescence  occasioned  by  it  can  be  felt,  it  will  evidently  be  the  duty  of  the 
Surgeon  to  give  the  patient  his  only  chance  by  the  division  of  the  stricture. 
With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  this  should  be  done,  the  only  general  rule 
that  can  be  laid  down  is  probably  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Phillips  ;  that 
operation  is  justifiable  when  three  or  four  days  have  passed  without  any  relief 
from  ordinary  means,  constipation  being  complete,  and  vomiting  of  faecal 
matters  continuing. 

Gastrotomy  may  be  performed  in  the  following  way.  The  room  being  well 
warmed,  the  patient  should  be  laid  on  a  high  table,  his  legs  being  allowed  to 
hang  over  the  end  of  it,  so  as  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  abdomen.  The 
bladder  having  then  been  emptied,  chloroform  should  be  administered ;  and 
the  Siu'geon,  taking  his  stand  between  the  legs  of  the  patient,  proceeds  to 
make  the  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall.  If  a  tmnour  can  be  felt,  or 
the  seat  of  obstruction  in  any  way  diagnosed,  the  cut  must  be  made  in  a 
longitudinal  manner  directly  over  the  seat  of  mischief ;  if  there  be  no  evidence 
to  show  where  the  obstruction  is  situated,  it  had  best  be  made  in  tlie  mesial 
line.  It  must  be  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall  untU  the  peritoneum  is 
reached  ;  this  must  then  be  sUt  up  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  guided 
by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  coUs  of  intestine  will  now  probably 
protrude  through  the  woimd,  curling  over  its  edges ;  they  must  be  drawn  to 
one  side,  and  be  carefully  supported  by  an  assistant,  who  should  press  upon 
them  with  a  soft  towel,  whilst  the  Surgeon  searches  for  the  obstruction.  Tiiis 
he  does  by  very  carefully  and  gently  tracing  upwards  the  contracted  and  empty 
coils,  whicli  must  necessarily  be  below  the  seat  of  obstruction,  or  by  following 
downwards  the  distended  intestine.  If  there  be  a  hernial  constriction,  he 
may  divide  tlic  band  tliat  constitutes  the  stricture  by  means  of  the  scalpel  or 
break  it  through  witli  the  finger;  or  he  may  withdi-aw,  from  the  aperture  in 
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the  omentum  or  mesentery  into  wliicli  it  had  slipped,  the  constricted  coil  of 
intestine.  If  it  be  a  case  of  volvulus,  the  gut  may  be  untwisted,  as  in  a  case 
on  whicli  I  operated.  The  intestines  having  been  returned,  the  wound  shoidd 
be  closed  by  the  interrupted  suture,  and  the  application  of  some  transverse 
strips  of  plaster;  the  patient  must  then  have  his  knees  bent  over  a  pillow, 
and  should  be  kept  principally  upon  ice  and  barley-water.  Opium  must  also 
be  administered,  and  the  case  generaUy  treated  on  the  ordinary  priaciples  of 
abdomiual  wound. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction.— This  must  be  conducted  upon 
diflerent  principles.    Here  the  great  point  is  to  remove  the  constipation.  With 
this  view  the  rectmn  should  be  explored  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  to  be  blocked  up 
by  rounded  masses  of  impacted  fteces,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  these  must  be 
broken  up  and  removed  by  means  of  an  iron  spoon  or  lithotomy  scoop,  and 
copious  enemata  administered.    After  this  has  been  done,  purgatives  may  be 
careluRy  given.    If  the  constipation  arise  from  other  causes,  purgatives  wUl 
otten  induce  vomiting,  and  will  always  considerably  increase  the  patient's 
distress,  and  should  not  be  repeated.    The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed 
and  have  a  nourishing  diet :  one  leaving  little  residue  is  to  be  preferred  -the 
best  consists  of  beef-tea,  eggs,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  brandy  ;  and  the  passage 
shoidd  be  opened  by  enemata,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tube  of  a  stomach- 
pump.    If  these  means  do  not  succeed,  and  if  the  obstruction,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  m  these  chronic  instances,  be  seated  in  or  below  the  si<^moid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  the  intestine  must  be  opened  at  a  point  above  the  seat  of 
chsease.    This  may  be  required  for  acute  as  weU  as  for  chronic  obstruction :  for 
It  may  be  observed  that  although,  in  the  acute  form,  the  obstacle  is  usually 
situated  in  the  small  intestine,  yet  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  colon 
hut  m  chrome  obstruction  it  is  always  the  large  intestine  that  is  affected 

The  operation  required  to  give  exit  to  the  intestinal  contents  is  of  two  kinds 
■In  one  the  intestine  is  opened  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  by  cutting  through  the 
peritoneum  covering  it.  In  the  other  it  is  opened  in  the  left  loin  by  cuttin<. 
between  the  layers  of  the  meso-colon,  being  thus  exposed  where  it  is  uncoverect 
by  peritoneum. 

The  first  operation,  or  Littr^'s,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  proposed  by  a 
Surgeon  of  that  name,  in  1710,  who  advised  that  in  these  cases  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  should  be  opened  from  the  left  iliac  region  ;  but  it  was 
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the  adult,  for  relief  of  retention  of  faeces;  this  he  did,  not  according  to 
Littre  8  method  but  by  opening  the  ceecum  from  the  right  iliac  region.  Fine 
of  Geneva,  in  1797  opened  the  transverse  colon  from  the  umbilical  region  in  a 
case  ol  retention  of  faeces  produced  by  scirrhus.of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
Although  these  operations  serve  to  fulfil  the  indication  of  reKevin-  the 
retention  of  the  fjeces,  they  axe  all  defective  in  one  most  important  respect"-  for 
as  the  pentoneum  must  in  all  of  them  of  necessity  be  wounded,  an  intense  and 
frequently  fatal  peritonitis  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  It  was  to  avoid  thh 
serious  complication  that  CaUisen,  in  1796,  proposed  opening  the  colon  from 
behind,  in  the  lelt  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  He 
once  attempted  this  operation  on  the  dead  body  of  a  child  ;  but  failin<^  "in  his 
endeavour  to  reach  the  intestine  without  wounding  the  serous  niembrane  he 
seems  to  have  relmquished  all  further  idea  of  it ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
rejected  as  impracticable  by  all  writers  on  surgery  who  treated  of  this  subiorf 
Amussat,at  the  time  when  he  was  attending  tlie  celebrated  Broussai  fo^ 
that  scirrhous  affection  of  the  rectum  of  which  he  ultimately  died  was  led  t 
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reflect  on  the  resources  tliat  Surgery  offers  in  similar  cases  ;  and  after  maldng 
some  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  with  the  view  of  contrasting  the  merit  of 
the  different  operations  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  formation  of  artificial 
anus  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  large  intestines,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  operation  proposed  by  CaUisen,  if  somewhat  modified,  Avas  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  safe.  He  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  jmtting  this  opinion  to  the 
test  of  experiment  in  1839,  in  a  piivate  case,  at  which  he  kindly  invited  me, 
then  a  student  in  Paris,  to  be  present ;  and  since  this  time  the  operation  has 
been  performed  at  least  fifty  times. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Amussat's  operation  may  be  performed- 
A  transverse  incision  is  to  be  made  two  finger-breadths  above  and  parallel  to 
the  crista  Uii  of  the  left  side,  or  rather  in  the  middle  of  that  space  which  is 
bounded  by  the  false  ribs  above  and  by  the  crista  ilii  below ;  the  incision  should 
commence  at  the  external  margin  of  the  erector  spiaa3,  and  extend  outwards  for 
about  four  inches.    The  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrte,  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  and  the  last  false  rib,  are  the  principal  guides.    The  superior  margin 
of  the  crista  ilii  is,  however,  the  safest  of  these  ;  and  the  transverse  incision 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  middle  third  of  this  part  of  the  ilium.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  laid  down  by  AUingham,  the  centre  of  the  incision  should 
be  exactly  half  an  inch  behind  the  mid-point  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
superior  spines  of  the  iliimi.   It  is  just  iinder  this  that  the  colon  -sviU  be  found. 
After  the  skin  and  the  more  superficial  tissues  have  been  divided,  the  muscular 
layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  next  to  be  incised  as  they  jDresent  themselves  • 
if  necessary,  the  external  border  of  the  c[uadratus  lumborum  may  also  be  cut 
across.    These  structures  should  be  divided  to  the  same  extent  as  the  incision 
of  the  skin,  otherwise  the  Surgeon  will  continue  to  dig  a  deep  and  conical  pit, 
and  will  certainly  fail  to  recognise  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  gut  of  which  he  is  in 
search.   The  cLLssection  is  then  veiy  carefuUy  to  be  carried  through  the  fine  but 
firm  layers  of  areolo-adipose  tissue,  which  He  inmiediately  upon  the  intestine. 
When  the  patient  is  fat,  these  are  loaded  mth  adipose  matter  ;  when  thin,  they 
are  semi-transparent  and  membranous,  closely  resembling  j)eritoneum,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  may  readily  be  mistaken.   These  layers  immediately  over- 
lie the  colon,  which  may  usually  be  felt  and  seen  to  bulge  through  them. 
After  their  division,  the  colon  will,  in  general,  readily  j)resent  itself;  and  may' 
at  once  be  recognised  by  its  greenish  colour  and  distended  appearance  (Fig. 
571).    The  operation  may  then  be  completed  by  passing  a  tenaculvun,  or  a 
needle  armed  with  a  strong  waxed  thread,  into  the  most  projecting  part  of  the 
gut,  and  by  this  means  drawing  it  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  shrinking  or  sinking  back  when  opened.    It  is  now  to  be  punc- 
tured with  a  large  trochar  or  bistoury  ;  and  its  contents  ha^dng  been  evacuated, 
the  sides  of  the  oiaening  in  the  intestine  are  to  be  fixed  to  those  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  by  four  or  five  j)oints  of  suture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  from  being  efl'used  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  wound  (Fig.  572).  It 
is  of  importance  to  draw  the  colon  well  forwards  before  opening  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  contents  from  being  effused  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the 
wound,  when  they  may  set  up  considerable  irritation  and  retard  the  union  of 
the  parts.    In  order  to  prevent  that  accident,  the  following  procedm-e  may  be 
adopted  with  great  advantage.     When  the  gut  is  exposed,  two  long  silk 
sutures  may  be  passed  through  it  transversely  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
woimd.    Each  suture  should  have  a  needle  at  each  end.    The  four  needles 
may  then  be  passed  through  four  points  of  skin,  two  in  the  upper  iuid  two  in 
the  lower  side  of  the  wound.    Tlic  gut  may  then  be  opened  between  tlie  two 
sutures  and  the  finger  introduced,  anil  the  loops  pulled  out  and  divided  and 
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rapidly  tied.  By  tliis  plan  mucli  time  is  saved,  and  tlie  fecal  matter  prevented 
li'om  running  into  the  wound.  If  the  patient  be  very  fat,  the  operation  is 
proportionately  difficult  on  account  of  the  depth  of  areolo-adipose  tissue  lying 
in  front  of  the  quadratus,  which  reqiures  to  be  very  carefully  dissected  through 
before  the  gut  can  be  reached.  This  step  of  the  operation  will  be  much 
focibtated  by  dividing  the  deeper  seated  tissues  in  a  crucial  manner,  so  as  to 
give  the  operator  more  space. 

When  the  operation  is  practised  on  the  dead  body,  it  will  be  found  on  dis- 
section that  the  following  are  the  parts  cut  through.  After  the  skin  and 
areolar  tissue,  the  latissimus  dorsi  will  be  seen  divided  towards  the  posterior 
third  of  tlie  incision,  and  the  obliquus  externus  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
It :  the  obliquus  intemus  and  the  transversalis,  sometimes  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  the  areolo-adipose  tissue  which  immediately  covers  the  intestine,  and 
fiuaUy  the  colon  itseK,  come  into  view.  The  colon  will  usually  be  found  a 
little  behind  a  point  tliat  Kes  midway  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
spines  of  the  ilium.  After  the  more  superficial  incisions  have  been  made,  the 
surest  guide  will  be  the  line  of  condensed  fascia  which  forms  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  sheath  of  the  quadratus,  and  which  lies  between  that  muscle  and  the 
transversalis.  This  line  may  always  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  buff  colour 
from  the  surrounding  muscular  structures.  Very  few  vessels  or  nerves  are 
•wounded,  as  they  for  the  most  part  run  parallel  to  the  line  of  iacision  ; 


whereas,  if  the  vertical  incision  of  Callisen  were  adopted,  they  would  neces- 
sanly  be  cut  across.  Different  Surgeons  have  variously  modified  this  operation 
by  makmg  the  mcision  vertical  or  semilunar  instead  of  transverse 

Amnssat's  operation  may  also  be  required  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  rectum 
when  there  is  perhaps  but  Uttle  or  no  distension  of  the  gut ;  the  object  bein^' 
to  prevent  the  faaces  from  passing  over  and  irritating  the  ulcerated  surface  In 
such  cases,  the  operation  is  somewhat  difficult  of  execution  ;  for,  on  account  of 
the  contracted  state  of  the  colon,  that  intestine  recedes  behind  tlie  quadratus 
lumborum,  and  the  folds  of  peritoneum  nearly  suiTound  or  invest  it  •  and  it  is 
80  covered  m  by  fat  and  areolar  tissue,  that  a  veiy  cautious  dissection  is  re- 
quired to  expose  it  without  wounding  the  peritoneum.  The  difficulty  mav  to 
a  certam  extent  be  lessened  by  throwing  up  a  large  bland  enema  just  before 
the  operation,  so  as  to  distend  the  gut  somewhat  forcibly. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  required  in  cases  of  imperforate  children  in  whom  the 
rectum  is  absent,  so  that  the  gut  cannot  be  reached  tlirougli  the  perintoum  In 
operating  on  the  newly  born  infant,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  kidney 
IS  veiy  large,  extends  far  outwards,  tmd  is  enveloped  in  very  little  if  any  Jat 
and  that  the  mesocolon  is  often  so  long  that  there  may  be  a  dihiculty  in 
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Oldening  the  gut  witlioiit  wounding  tlie  peritoneum.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  iai  these  cases  it  may  be  Letter  to  open  the  caecum  in  tlie  riglit  flank  than 
the  descending  colon  in  the  left. 

When  we  compare  the  different  operations  that  have  been  proposed  for  tlie 
formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  it  will  be  foimd  tliat  CaUisen's,  as  modified  by 
Amussat,  is  the  one  to  which  the  preference  must  be  given  ;  for  by  it  alone 
the  peritoneiim  is  not  wounded,  and  thus  the  inflammation  of  that  membrane, 
whicli  is  a  necessary  and  often  a  fatal  consequence  of  the  other  operations^ 
IS  avoided.  Beside  this  advantage,  which  is  of  the  very  greatest  impoitance, 
Amussat's  operation  presents  several  other  claims  to  our  notice.  As  only  one 
side  of  the  colon  can  be  drawn  forwards,  and  not  a  knuclde  of  it,  as  Avould  be 
the  case  if  the  small  intestines  were  operated  upon,  it  is  evident  that  the  s])ur- 
like  process,  which  has  been  described  by  Dupuytren,  must  exist  to  a  very 
small  extent  ;  and,  consecjuently,  if  the  artificial  anus  should  ever  become  use- 
less, the  natural  passage  for  the  feces  having  been  re-established,  it  could 
readily  be  closed  up.  If,  however,  the  peritoneum  should  be  accidentally 
wounded  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  colon  from  behind,  even  then  this  opera- 
tion would  be  preferable  to  that  of  Littre  ;  for,  the  ca^dty  of  the  abdomen 
having  been  opened  at  its  most  depending  part  (in  the  recumbent  position), 
the  fajcal  matters  would  have  much  less  tendency  to  be  efl"used  into  it,  than  if 
it  were  opened  in  front.  In  respect  of  not  wounding  the  peritoneum,  this 
operation  closely  resembles  that  of  puncturing  the  bladder  above  the  p'ubes, 
and  below  the  reflexion  of  that  membrane.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
diflerence  between  the  two  operations,  which  may  influence  the  result ;  in  tlie 
one  case,  as  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to  stagnate 
in  the  wound,  being  obliged,  in  order  to  escape,  to  mount  against  its°own 
gravity ;  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  the  fsecal  matters  find  a  ready  exit  from  a 
wouiid  situated  in  a  depending  part. 

Ceesar  Hawkins  has  coUected  and  analysed  44  cases,  in  which  an  artificial 
anus  lias  been  formed  by  opening  the  intestine;  in  17  of  these  the  artificial 
anus  was  made  through  the  peritoneum,  and  in  27  behind  that  membrane  ; 
but  for  various  reasons,  which  are  stated  at  length  in  the  paper,  Hawkins  ex- 
cludes 5  of  the  cases  of  peritoneal  section,  leaving  only  12  to  compare  with  26 
cases  of  operation  beliind  this  membrane.  Of  the  former  he  finds  that  7  died 
and  5  recovered ;  the  recoveries  amounting,  therefore,  to  only  forty-one  per 
cent,  in  the  cases  of  this  category  ;  whilst  of  the  26  cases  where  the  peritoneum 
was  uninjm-ed,  10  died  and  16  recovered  ;  the  j)roportion  of  recoveries  in  the 
cases  of  this  category  amoimting  to  sixty-one  per  cent.  Though  the  large 
intestine  was  opened  in  all  these  cases,  the  operation  was  performed  on  the 
right  side  m.  10  instances  ;  in  4  cases  the  right  colon  and  ccecum  were  opened 
through  the  peritoneum,  and  of  these  aU  died  ;  whilst  of  the  remaining  6,  in 
which  the  right  colon  was  opened  behind  the  peritoneum,  4  recovered.  The 
preference,  therefore,  as  Hawkins  observes,  on  the  right  side,  is  certainly  due 
to  the  lumbar  operation.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  tlie  operation  on 
the  left  colon,  the  results  are  somewhat  different ;  for,  of  8  cases  in  which  tliis 
intestine  was  opened  tlirougli  the  peritoneum,  5  recovered  and  3  died  ;  whilst 
of  20  cases  in  which  the  lumbar  operation  was  performed,  11  recovered  and  9 
died.  Hawkins  observes,  that  tlie  inequalities  of  the  numbers  appear,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  question  as  to  tlie  mode  of  operating  on  the  descending  colon 
still  undecided  ;  and  that  an  operator  is  justified  in  selecting  whicliever  situa- 
tion he  thinks  best  for  tlie  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body  ;  still,  for  the  reasons  that  liave  already  been  given,  I  should  very 
decidedly  prefer  Amussat'a  to  Littrc's  operation.    In  those  avses  in  which 
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death  has  resulted  from  Amiissat's  ojDeration,  peritonitis  does  not  appear  to 
have  exercised  any  material  iniiuence  ;  and  the  fatal  result  seems  rather  to 
have  depended  on  the  iufluence  of  previous  disease  on  the  constitution  of  the 
IJatient,  or  on  changes  taking  place  in  the  diseased  bowel,  than  on  the  opera- 
tion itself,  which  appejirs  occasionally  to  have  been  uselessly  done  at  the  last 
exti'emity.  We  should,  therefore,  have  less  hesitation  in  performing  the  extra- 
peritoneal operation  in  an  early  stage  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  called  for, 
than  we  should  if  the  section  itself  were  attended  with  any  serious  risk  to  the 
patient's  life. 


.  CHAPTER  LXV. 
— ♦ — 

TAPPING  THE  ABDOMEN.— TUMOUJRS  OF  THE  GROIN. 


TAPPING  THE  ABDOMEN. 
Thr  abdomen  often  requii-es  Tapping,  either  for  ascites  or  encysted  dropsy. 
This  operation,  which  is  perhaps  the  simplest  in  surgery,  may  be  performed  as 
follows.  The  bladder  having  been  emptied,  the  patient  is  seated  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  or  of  a  large  chair,  or  if  very  weak  lies  on  the  side,  and  has  a  broad 
flannel  roller,  split  at  each  end  to  within  six  inches  of  the  middle,  passed  round 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  imtorn  part  covers  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
whilst  the  ends,  which  are  crossed  behind,  are  given  to  an  assistant  on  eacli 
side,  who  must  draw  tightly  upon  them  as  the  water  flows.  The  Surgeon  then 
seating  himself  before  the  patient,  makes  a  smaU  incision  with  a  scalpel  into 
the  mesial  line  about  two  inches  below  the  umbiHcus,  and  through  the  openino' 
thus  made,  he  thi-usts  the  trochar  ;  as  the  fluid  escapes,  the  patient  often  be"- 
comes  faint,  but  this  may  commonly  be  guarded  against  by  continuing  to  draw 
upon  the  bandage  so  as  to  keep  up  good  pressure  in  the  abdomen.  After  all 
the  fluid  has  escaped,  the  aperture  must  be  closed  with  a  strip  or  two  of  plaster 
supported  by  a  pad  and  bandage. 

The  incision  through  wliich  the  trochar  is  thrust  need  not  enter  the  perito- 
neum, though  if  it  do  it  matters  little.  The  trochar  itseK  must  be  of  full  size 
with  a  weU-fitting  cannula.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  have  one  fitted  with 
•a  stop-cock,  to  the  end  of  which  a  vulcanised  India-rubber  tube  may  be 
adapted,  by  which  the  fluid  is  carried  quietly  and  without  splashing  into  the 
pail  destmed  to  receive  it.  Should  the  particular  character  of  the  accumulation 
ot  fluid  in  encysted  dropsy  not  allow  its  withdrawal  by  an  aperture  below 
the  umbilicus,  the  abdomen  may  be  tapped  in  any  other  convenient  situation 
except  in  the  course  of  the  epigastric  vessels.  ' 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  GROIN. 
Tumours  of  various  Icinds  may  develope  primarily  in  the  groin,  or  descend 
into  It  from  the  abdomen.   They  are  of  the  following  kinds  :— 1.  Eularcrement 
of  the  Lymphatic  Glands.    2.  Abscess  in  or  around  those  glands.    3  Abscess 
descending  into  the  groin  from  the  abdomen— Psoas,  Iliac,  Pericfecal  Perine 
phiitic,  &c.    4.  Varix  of  the  Saphena  Vein  at  its  entrance  into  tlie  'femoral 
5.  Aneurisms  of  all  kinds.    6.  Osteo-Aneurisms.    7.  Cystic  Tumours  bursal* 
and  developing  in  the  muscular  structures.   8.  Simple  Solid  Tumours  as  fittv' 
fibro-cellular,  flbro-plastiQ,  and  fibroid.    9.  Malignant  Tumours,  primarily  de 
veloping  in  the  soft  structui'es  in  this  region,  extending  into  it  from  the  bones 
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or  secondarily  from  contamination  of  the  glands.  10.  Hernias  of  different 
Jsmls-ingumal,  femoral,  and  obturator. 

fir,t  .t?"''''7? '^^''f <^^^^&io.i^  of  these  various  tumom^s,  we  must 
must  either  be  aneurisms,  osteo-aneurisms,  or  cancers  and  abscesses  with  con^ 
^XtS  T^-  .^^^-^-g--  «f  ^1--  different  forms  of  disease  h^ 

The  Non-Pulsating  Tumours  are  to  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  viz 
the  Reducible  and  tlie  Irreducible.  '  ' 

The  Reducible  Tumours  of  the  groin  are  either  hernia,  varix  of  the  saphena 
vein  or  abdominal  abscess  presenting  under  Poupart's  ligament.  The  diacoiosis 
of  these  different  conditions  is  given  at  p.  653,  vol.  II.  These  aU  2 
impulse  communicated  to  them  in  coughin-. 

The  Irreducible  Tumours  of  the  groin  h^ave  further  to  be  divided  into  those 
that  contain  Fluid  and  those  that  are  Solid. 

The  irrediicible  tumours  containing  Fluid  are  either  abscess  in  or  around  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  cystic  growths  of  various  kinds.  The  diagnosis  here  is 
^asy  :  the  irregular  hardened  outline  of  glandular  abscess,  its  rapid  develop! 
ment,  and  softening  from  a  previously  indurated  state,  wiU  distinguish  it  from 
the  tense,  clearly  defmed  outline,  smooth  and  elastic  feel  of  the  slowly  develoT 
ing  and  very  chronic  cystic  growth.  In  irreducible  hernia  the  impulse  on 
coughing,  the  gurghng  and  other  peculiar  signs  characteristic  of  thaf  disease 
will  prevent  the  possibility  of  error  in  diagnosis.  ' 

_  The  >SWtcaumours  in  the  groin  may  either  be  simple  or  malignant.  The 
hi  tory  of  the  case,  the  feel  of  the  tumour,  the  rapidity  of  its  ;rogr;ss,  the 
extent  of  contamination  of  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  other  signs  that  serve 
as  diagnostic  diiferences  between  simple  and  malignant  growths,  will  enable 
the  Surgeon  to  effect  the  diagnosis  with  sufficient  accuracy 

The  Teeatment  of  many  of  these  tumours,  such  as  abscess  of  various  kinds 
aneurism  varix  and  hernia,  has  already  been  so  fully  considered  in  the  various 
chapters  devoted  to  these  diseases,  that  I  need  not  enter  upon  it  here    But  the 
question  oi  operating  for  the  removal  of  cystic  or  solid  tumours  of  the  aroin  is 
one  that  presents  several  special  points  for  consideration.    These  are  the 
relations  of  the  morbid  mass,  1st,  to  the  femoral  vein  ;  2nd,  to  the  femoral 
artery ;  and  3rd,  to  the  abdominal  cavity.    If  the  tiimour  lie  upon  or  com 
presses  the  femoral  vein,  oedema  of  the  foot  and  leg  wiU  be  the  result  •  and 
should  the  compression  have  been  prolonged  and  very  chronic,  tliis  c^dema 
may  assume  a  semi-solid  character,  so  as  to  occasion  a  condition  of  the  limb 
closely  resembling  elephantiasis.   Although  an  intimate  relation  such  as  this 
between  the  tumour  and  vein  would  obviously  inculcate  the  necessity  for 
extreme  caution,  it  need  not  necessarily  preclude  the  idea  of  operatincr  for  the 
removal  of  the  tumour,  which  may  possibly  be  altogether  above  and  unattached 
to  tile  sheath  of  the  vessels.    I  once  successfuUy  removed  a  ntevoid  and  lipo- 
matous  tumour  of  many  years'  standing,  in  a  case  where  the  limb  was  in  a  state 
of  spurious  elephantiasis  from  compression  of  the  femoral  vein,  but  the  vessel 
was  not  involved  in  the  growth.    If  the  femoral  artery  be  compressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  tiie  circulation  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb,  it  wiU  most  probably  be  found  that  the  tumour  dips  under  or  sm-rounds 
the  vessel,  so  as  to  render  removal  impracticable.    The  mere  overlying  of  the 
artery  by  a  freely  movable  mass,  witliout  any  compression  of  the  vessel,  need 
not  preclude  operation.    The  growth  figured  p.  283,  voL  II.,  was  of  tliis  kind. 
The  connection  of  the  tumour  with  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  cavities  under 
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Poupart's  ligament,  or  through  the  obturator  foramen,  must  be  most  carefully 
examined.  Should  this  exist,  or  even  be  strongly  suspected,  operation  is 
necessarily  quite  inadmissible. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE  AND  ANUS. 

CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS. 
Congenital  Malformations  of  the  anus  and  rectum  are  by  no  means  un- 
frequent,  and  are  of  considerable  importance  ;  for,  if  unreHeved,  they  must 
necessarily  be  the  cause  of  speedily  fatal  intestinal  obstruction.  They  may 
exist  m  various  degi^ees,  which  may  most  conveniently  be  arranged  under  the 
lollowmg  heads. 

Narrowing  and  Partial  Closure  of  the  ANus.-The  canal  continues 
pervious,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  aUow  of  the  bowels  being  completely 
emptied,  the  contraction  usually  merely  admitting  a  fuU-sized  probe.  In  some 
cases  the  obstruction  appears  to  depend  upon  constriction  of  the  anal  orifice  in 
others  upon  an  imperfect  septum  stretching  across  it.  ' 

Treatment.-This  consists  in  notching  the  contracted  anus  Avith  a  probe- 
pomted  bistoury,  and  then  iutfodacing  a  sponge-tent,  so  as  to  dilate  it  to 
bou4e°^''        *°  "^'''^     ^'1'*  occasional  introduction  of  a 

Complete  Closure  of  ANUs.-The  anus  may  be  completely  closed  by  a 
membranous  septum _  stretching  across  it,  usually  having  a  raphe  alono-  the 
central  Ime  and  a  slight  depression,  through  which  the  dark  meconiim  can 
be  seen,  and  on  which  an  impulse  can  be  felt.  This  constitutes  perhaps  the 
most  common  form  ot  malformation  that  is  met  with 

Treatment.-In  this  variety  an  incision  must  be  made  through  the  septum 
along  the  midcUe  Ime,  and  this  again  cut  across  on  each  sid.,  when  h^ 
meconium  will  freely  escape.  The  four  angular  flaps  that  are  left  must  now  be 
removed,  and  the  aperture  kept  open  by  the  introduction  of  a  well-oiled  pll. 

Occlusion  of  Rectum  above  the  Anus  by  a  Membranous  Septum  -The 
anus  may  remam  open ;  but,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
from  Its  aperture,  the  rectum  wiU  be  found  occluded  by  a  perfect  memb™s 
septum  stxetching  across  it.    This  is  a  rare  and  somewhat  puzzlinrSnd  0 f 
malformation,  as  m  it  the  infant  will  be  found  to  labour^under  Int  "tin" 
obstruction  and  yet,  on  examination,  the  anal  oriBce  will  be  found  ^  1  X 
formed  and  thus  the  Surgeon  may  be  misled  as  to  the  seat  of  the  obstrcle 
He  will,  however,  detect  it  by  introducing  a  probe  or  the  end  of  his  iSe 
finger  into  the  anus    In  several  cases  of  the  kind  which  have  been  brought  to 
rne,  I  have  opened  the  septum  by  puncturing  it  with  a  large  trochar,  andrafter 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  cblated  the  aperture  by  means  of  a  sheatlie  1  bis  y 
the  cases  ultmiately  doing  well.    It  is  important  to  observe  that,  althouTthe 
anus  may  be  perfectly  formed  and  patent,  with  a  canal  above  it  about  half 
inch  long,  the  rectum  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  sigmoid  flexiu-e  tcrminutii^^ 
in  an  immense  cloaca  opposite  the  sacral  prominence.    In  such  cases  it  Taf 
course  impossible  to  reach  tlie  gut  through  the  anus.   In  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
an  infant  lour  days  old,  m  wliich  1  was  unable  to  reach  the  gut  through  'Z 
anal  aperture,  I  pcrlormed  lumbar  colotomy,  b  ^  "ui- 
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Complete  Absence  op  Anus.— The  anus  may  be  completely  absent,  being 
blocked  np  by  a  dense  mass  of  fibro-cellular  structure,  from  half-an-incli  to  an 
inch  in  thickness,  above  which  the  rectum  terminates  in  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac. 

Treatment.—An  incision  about  an  inch  in  length  should  be  carefully  made, 
from  the  point  of  the  coccyx  forwards,  and  the  dissection  carried  down  until 
the  gut  is  reached ;  this  must  then  be  punctured,  and  the  meconium  allowed 
to  escape.  If  the  cut  surface  be  left  to  granulate,  with  a  plug  of  lint  merely 
interposed  between  its  sides,  it  will  gradually  contract,  and  degenerate  into  a 
fistulous  opening,  tlirough  which  the  meconium  will  escape  with  difficulty  ; 
and,  as  this  track  is  not  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  probability  is  that 
the  irritation  set  up  along  it  by  tbe  intestinal  matters  will  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  the  child.  Indeed,  it  commonly  happens  in  these  cases  that  death 
results  in  a  few  days,  from  irritation  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  the 
excreted  fluids.  In  order  to  obviate  this  source  of  danger,  Amussat  thought  of 
bringing  down  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  to  the  anal  orifice,  and 
fixing  it  there  by  sutures,  so  as  to  afford  the  meconium  a  mucous  canal  to  pass 
through,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  diffuse  inflammation  whicb  is  apt  to  take 
place  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  contact  and  absorption  of  the 
effused  matters.  In  many  cases  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do  this,  but  it  should 
always  be  attempted,  as  I  believe  the  whole  safety  of  the  child  depends  upon 
this  being  carried  out.  Por  some  considerable  time  after  the  operation,  the 
aperture  should  be  kept  dilated  by  means  of  bougies ;  a  gum-elastic  or  pewter 
tube,  througb  which  the  fasces  are  allowed  to  escape,  may  be  fixed  in  tbe  part. 

Closure  of  Anus  with  Absence  op  Rectum. — It  has  already  been  stated 
that  in  some  cases  of  perfect  formation  and  of  patency  of  the  anus  the  rectum 
is  absent,  but  more  commonly  the  anus  is  closed  when  the  whole  of  the  rectum 
is  wanting ;  the  intestine  (colon)  terminating  in  a  large  and  expanded  pouch, 
situated  higb  up  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  opposite  the  sacral  prominence. 
A  case  of  this  kind  differs  from  the  last  only  in  the  extent  of  the  occlusion, 
and  cannot  iadeed  be  distinguisbed  from  it  until  the  Surgeon  has  made  an 
incision  in  the  site  of  the  anus,  and  has  failed  to  reach  the  gut  at  the  usual 
distance. 

Treatment. — Three  courses  present  themselves  to  the  Surgeon.  1.  The  colon 
maybe  opened  in  the  left  iliac  region;  2.  It  maybe  reached  in  the  left  lumbar 
region  ;  and,  3.  An  opening  may  be  made  into  it  tbrougb  the  perinajum. 

1.  Iliac  Incision. — The  only  advantages  that  the  Uiac  incision  or  Littre's 
operation  presents,  are,  that  it  is  an  operation  easy  of  performance ;  and  that, 
whether  the  Surgeon  reacli  the  colon  or  not,  he  is  certain  to  hit  upon  some 
part  of  the  intestiaal  tube  which  may  be  drawn  forwards  and  opened. 

The  objections  to  this  operation  are,  tbe  inconvenient  situation  of  the  artificial 
anus ;  the  great  danger  that  must  necessarily  result  from  wounding  the  peri- 
toneum ;  the  chance  of  not  finding  the  sigmoid  flexui'e ;  and,  as  has  oiten 
happened,  of  being  obliged  to  open  that  portion  of  tlie  small  intestine  which 
first  presents  itself. 

The  mortality  after  tliis  operation  is  very  great.  Amussat  states  that,  of 
twenty-one  children  thus  operated  on,  only  four  ultimately  recovered.  Eochard 
of  Brest,  however,  writing  in  1859,  speaks  of  twelve  cases  as  having  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  himself  and  other  surgeons  in  that  to^ra,  in  seven  of  which 
the  operation  was  followed  by  recovery. 

2.  Lumbar  Incision. — The  lumbar  incision,  or  Amussat's  operation,  has  now 
been  several  times  successfully  practised  on  imperforate  children. 

Tlie  advantages  of  tliis  operation  consist  not  only  in  the  artificial  anus  being 
situated  at  a  more  convenient  spot  than  in  Littre's  operation,  but  more 
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especiaUy  in  the  possibility  of  opening  the  colon  in  this  situation  without 

wounding  the  peritoneum. 

The  objections  to  this  operation,  as  applied  to  imperforate  children,  lie  in  the 
frequent  co-existence  of  malformation  or  malposition  of  the  colon  with  absence 
of  the  rectum,  and  in  the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  determining  before 
proceeding  to  operate,  whether  the  anus  is  only  occluded  by  a  membranous 
septum,  or  whether  the  rectum  is  absent  as  weH.  If  it  could  be  ascertained 
beforehand  that,  though  the  rectum  be  absent,  the  descending  colon  occupies 
Its  normal  position  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
lumbar  mcision  would  be  attended  mth  less  danger  than  any  other  operation 
that  could  be  practised;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  it  wotild 
scarcely  appear  to  be  justifiable  to  have  recourse  to  it,  as  tlie  colon  mi^^ht  not 
be  foimd,  and  the  anus  might  merely  be  covered  by  a  dense  membranous 
septum. 

3.  Perineal  Incidon.— The  perineal  incision  has  the  advantage  of  being  in 
the  natiu-al  situation  of  the  anus,  and  of  being  easily  practised  and  perfectly 
successful  m  aU  those  cases  in  which  the  anus  only  is  imperforate,  the  rectum 
bemg  present.    It  is  in  those  cases  only  in  which  there  is  congenital  absence  of 
the  rectum  that  this  operation  is  difl&cult  of  performance,  and  uncertain  in  its 
results.    The  dissection  requires  to  be  carried  v.-ith  caution  to  a  considerable 
depth  along  the  mesial  line  ;  the  Surgeon  taking  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  for  his  guide,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  relations  of  the  bladder  and 
large  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood,  carefuUy  proceeding  in  search  of  the  gut 
which  may  be  foimd  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface.     Danger  of 
wounding  the  bladder  must  also  be  considered,  and  may  be  materiaHy  lessened 
by  emptying  this  viscus  by  pressing  over  the  pubes  before  comniencino-  the 
operation.    In  four  instances  of  this  kind  on  which  I  have  operated,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  before 
the  bowel  was  reached ;  which,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  wound  and 
the  small  size  and  important  relations  of  the  parts,  is  not  an  easy  matter.    If  it 
could  be  ascertained  before  proceeding  to  operate,  that  the  rectum  is  absent  it 
might  be  mser  to  search  for  the  bowel  in  the  lumbar  region.    But  as  the 
Surgeon  has  no  means  of  ascertaining,  before  making  his  incision,  whether  the 
rectum  be  one  inch  or  three  inches  from  the  surface,  he  must  cut  into  the 
penn£eiim  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  ;  and  if  once  he  have 
penetrated  to  such  a  depth  as  to  pass  beyond  the  levator  ani  muscle,  or  into  the 
deep  fasciEe  m  this  situation,  a  great  portion  of  the  immediate  danger  of  the 
operation  will  have  been  incurred,  and  few  would  think  it  advisable  to  leave 
the  perineal  operation  unfinished,  and  expose  the  child  to  the  additional  risk  of 
opening  the  colon  in  the  lumbar  region.    Yet,  if  he  have  gone  as  deeply  as  he 
dare  venture,  and  have  not  encountered  the  bowel,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  open  the  intestine  through  the  abdominal  wall,  or  to  leave  the  child  to  its 
fate.    In  this  alternative,  Amussat's  operation  should  be  performed    This  has 
actually  been  done,  and  with  success.   I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  youn^  gentleman 
eight  years  ot  age,  who  had  thus  been  operated  upon  in  Mexico  for  concrenital 
absence  of  the  anus  and  rectum.     An  incision  h'ad  first  been  made  in  the 
perinreum,  but,  no  intestine  being  met  with,  the  colon  was  opened  in  the  left 
lumbar  region.     Tlie  boy  was  in  good  health,  well  nourished,  had  no  cn-cat 
trouble  with  the  artificial  anus,  which  was  covered  with  a  truss  pad  and  onlv 
suffered  occasional  inconvenience  from  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane 
There  was  a  kind  of  sphincter-Uke  action  in  the  muscles  about  the  orifice  bv 
which  the  finger  was  gripped.  ' 

I  have  several  times  operated  in  tliis  way  on  imperforate  cliildi-en  •  but  in  all 
VOL.  ir.  ' 

p  p 
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instances  unsuccessfully.  In  one  case,  there  was  an  anal  aperture,  but  with 
complete  occlusioii  of  the  rectum.  I  operated  on  the  fourth  day,  first  attemptiug 
to  reach  the  gut  through  the  anus  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  performed  the  lumbar 
operation  on  the  left  side. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  perineal  operation  to  which  it  is 
of  much  importance  especially  to  attend,  not  only  as  respects  the  immediate 
result  of  the  operation,  but  as  regards  the  ultimate  success  of  the  procedure  ; 
I  mean  the  bringing  down  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut,  and  fixing  it  to 
the  hps  of  the  external  wound.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  line  of  incision 
between  tlie  termination  of  the  gut  and  the  aperture  in  the  integuments  will 
degenerate  into  a  fistulous  canal ;  wliicli,  like  all  fistulse,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  contract,  and  will  be  a  source  of  endless  embarrassment  to  the  Surgeon  and 
to  the  i^atient.  If  the  mucous  membrane  can  be  brought  down  and  fixed  to 
the  openiiag  in  the  integument,  this  source  of  inconvenience  wiU  be  removed, 
and  the  patient  will  be  saved  all  that  danger  which  results  from  the  passage  of 
the  meconium  over  a  surface  of  recently  incised  areolar  tissue.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  done  when  the  intestine  terminates  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
surface.  If  the  perineal  incision  be  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  there  will  be 
little  probability  of  the  Surgeon  being  able  to  bring  the  intestine  down  to  such 
an  extent.  In  the  case  that  I  have  related  I  attempted  to  do  so,  but  found  that 
the  gut  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  moved  by  any  traction  that  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  have  employed. 

Absence  op  Anus  :  Opening  of  Rectum  into  other  Canals. — The  anal 
orifice  may  be  absent,  and  the  gut  may  open  into  one  of  the  neighbouring 
mucous  canals,  as  the  vagina,  the  urethra,  or  the  bladder.  In  such  anomalous 
cases  there  is  usually,  I  believe,  but  little  to  be  done,  except  to  restore  the  anal 
orifice  if  possible  ;  but,  if  this  be  imjiracticable,  to  make  a  lumbar  orifice,  and 
then  to  take  the  chance  of  the  other  preternatural  communication  closing. 
This  it  will  sometimes  do  ;  and  cases  have  occun-ed  in  which,  although  the 
whole  of  the  meconium  with  flatus  had  escaped  pur  urethram,  yet,  on  opening 
the  rectum,  the  abnormal  communication  seemed  gradually  to  close,  the  faeces 
being  directed  into  their  proper  channel.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  once  con- 
sulted, there  was  imperforate  anus  and  rectimi,  and  the  bowel  protruded  as  a 
red,  fleshy  tube,  discharging  meconirmi,  and  about  four  inches  in  length, 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  just  below  the  umbilicus,  and  immediately 
above  an  extroverted  bladder.  In  such  a  complicated  malformation,  Surgery 
could  evidently  do  nothing. 

STEICTURE— SIMPLE  AND  MALIGNANT. 

Stricture  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  large  intestine,  but  with  very  varying 
degrees  of  frequency  in  different  parts  of  tliat  gut.  Excessively  rarely  met  with 
in  the  transverse,  of  unfrequent  occiUTence  in  the  descending  colon,  it  becomes 
more  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  very  frequently  occurs  at  about  the 
jimction  of  this  portion  of  the  colon  with  the  rectiun.  In  the  rectum  itself  it 
is  most  commonly  foimd  efther  at  the  upper  part,  from  four  to  six  inches  above 
the  anus,  or  else  a  little  above  that  aperture. 

It  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  Simple,  consisting  of  mere  thickening  of  the 
bowel,  with  fibrous  degeneration  of  its  coats  and  contraction  of  its  canal, 
often  of  syphilitic  origin  ;  and  the  Malignant,  dependent  on  cancerous  degene- 
ration of,  or  formations  in  the  bowel. 

Simple  or  Fibrous  Stricture,  though  occasionally  occurring  in  the 
transverse  or  descending  colon,  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  the  junction  of 
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the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  this  {mt  from 
lour  to  SIX  inches  from  the  anus.    Stricture  of  the  Lirge  i:itestine  commonly 
occurs  m  elderly  people,  and  with  special  frequency  in  women.    Not  mifre- 
quently  a  very  tight  annular  stricture  is  found  in  otherwise  healthy  subjects 
chiefly  m  youug  women,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  about  an  inch  anc[ 

ant^  ?  "  '■  ^''-^       ''"^^^^     a  thickened 

annular  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  stricture  is  in  reaHty  the  result, 
m  most  cases,  of  the  contracted  cicatrix  of  a  syphUitic  sore 

diffiSv  ^dT^'V^^'r"'  °^      '''''^^  fi-^t  of  some 

difeu  Ity  in  defeca  ion  the  patient  being  obliged  to  strain  at  stool.    The  f^ces 

onX  o^^^^  ^  ^"^^11  ^'^y^'^^-'  ^-th  occa": 

flm^Untest,nTl    "VrT/^T^^'"''  '^'^"^^^'^^  P^^^^g^  °f  the  more 

time  W  s  tr       '  "^^'^^^^  ^t 

sole  miTs  or  ?i^  ^^'l  P^-^'-^ge  of 

rZle/.r      .  symptoms,  with  flatulent  distension  of 

the  abdomen,  are  apt  to  come  on.   If  the  stricture  be  within  four  or  five  inches 

lleteT'celS^^r^^^  ^^^^       l^^-  -^-^ioTaM 

a  ameter  ascertained.  If  aboye  this  pomt,  it  must  be  examined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  well  greased  bougie,  attention  being  paid  to  the  curye  which  the 
rectimi  makes  from  side  to  side,  as  weU  as  from  before  backward!  In  ttro 
ucing  a  bougie  m  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  strictur  aboy^  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  rectum,  but  little  information  can  be  gained  ii^  many  cases 
as  the  pomt  of  the  instrument  is  apt  to  hitch  in  folds  of  the  mucous  mTmbr^' 
or  opposi  e  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  ;  and  thus,  its  onward  pasT"  beT^^ 
prevented,  an  appearance  of  constriction  may  present  itself,  which  S'  reS 

ti:i:riTi:^'r  "".'r^'?  '""—^  -mbkn?may"a::s  j 

be  lacerated,  and  the  instrument  forced  through  it  into  the  peritoneal  cayitv 
In  other  cases  the  bougie  wiU  appear  to  pass,  when  in  reality  its  po^t  m  et 
Hig  with  an  obstruction,  curves  downwards  into  the  rectum  ^  ' 

The  Progress  and  termination  of  a  simple  stricture  vary  -in  cHfferent  cases 

,mpa™t„f  nutri.i„nco„,e,„3„.  „p„n  .he  diaturblt  „f '  2c  ;tn\d^ 

extension  of  the  irritation  outwards.  '  ™- 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  simple  strictnrp  nf 
ducted  on  the  princi;.e  of  dilating  i^c^rritf  co^t  ^rpo^^^^  'f  Z 
be  within  reach  of  the  finger,  the  dilatation  can  be  readily  carried  oi"t    If  in  ! 
above  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  the  stricture  be  ti^ht     T'.J  ^ 
difiicult  to  introduce  the  proper  instruments  w^^    ce  Sv  m 
stricture  is  low  down,  so  that  the  end  of  the  fniger  L  be  ntf^^^^  '^}'' 
.  may readilybe  dilated  by  introducing  a  rectum^oul^ ^U^^^^^^^^ 
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gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  instrument.  If  the  stricture  yield  hut 
slowly,  and  he  very  tight  and  indurated,  I  have  found  it  a  convenient  plan  to 
introduce  a  sheathed  probe-pointed  bistoury  into  it  and  to  notch  it  towards  its 
posterior  aspect,  where  this  may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  peritoneum.  A 
tent  of  compressed  sponge  should  then  he  introduced,  and  left  in  for  twelve 
hours.  On  its  withdrawal,  bougies  may  more  readily  be  passed  ;  or  the  dila- 
tation may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  tents  of  compressed  sponge.  When  the 
stricture  is  above  the  reach  of  the  finger,  a  good  deal  of  management  will  be 
required  to  make  the  bougie  enter  it.  This  is  best  done  by  laying  the  patient  on 
Ms  left  side,  and  using  a  moderate-sized  wax  or  elastic  bougie,  which  must  be 
passed  without  the  employment  of  any  force.  Wlien  once  the  Surgeon  has 
introduced  one,  others  can  readily  be  made  to  follow  in  the  same  track.  The 
great  danger  in  introducing  a  bougie  high  up,  is  to  mistake  the  obstruction 
offered  by  its  point  coming  in  contact  with  one  of  the  valvular  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  that  occur  in  this  situation,  for  that  of  the  stricture,  and, 
by  pushing  on  the  instrument,  to  perforate  it — an  accident  that  would  pro- 
bably occasion  fatal  peritonitis.  During  the  introduction  of  bougies,  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  regular  by  means  of  lenitive  electuary,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  emollient  enemata.  If  much  pain  or  irritation  should  be  occasioned  by 
their  presence,  opium  should  be  administered  internally  or  in  the  form  of  sup- 
positories. Though  a  simple  stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  much  relieved  by 
the  use  of  bougies,  it  is  seldom,  I  think,  cured  by  this  means ; 
there  being  a  great  tendency  in  it  to  contract  so  soon  as  the 
treatment  is  discontinued. 

Dilatation  may  sometimes  be  very  conveniently  effected  by 
the  use  of  Todd's  dilator  (Fig.  573).  This  is  introduced  closed, 
covered  with  a  thin  vulcanised  India-rubber  sheath,  so  as  to 
p.-  ui  avoid  nipping  the  mucous  membrane.    It  is  then  expanded 

1    ^  to  the  required  extent  by  pressing  on  a  trigger  in  the  handle. 

If  complete  obstruction  occur,  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  relieve  the  patient  by  the  use  of  enemata  of  gruel  and 
linseed  oil,  and  the  strength  should  be  supported  by  a  diet 
that  is  nourishing,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  little  or  no 
solid  residue  ,•  the  bowels  may  eventually  act  after  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time,  the  stricture  apparently  giving  way.    In  a 
case  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  stricture  gave 
way  after  obstruction  had  lasted  for  about  five  weeks,  some 
hardened  faeces  with  bloody  mucus  being  dischai-ged,  which 
were  speedily  followed  by  abundant  feculent  motions.  Should 
the  obstruction,  however,  continue,  and  the  patient  consequently 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  death  from  this  cause,  the  intestine 
should  be  oj)ened,  if  possible,  by  Amussat's  operation,  per- 
formed in  the  way  abeady  described  (p.  570,  vol.  II.).  This 
may  require  to  be  done  either  on  the  right  or  the  left  side, 
Fi   573  — Rectum  according  to  the  Seat  of  stricture.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
^"  Dilator         this  will  be  situated  below  the  descending  colon,  so  that  relief 
may  be  given  by  opening  this  intestine  in  the  left  loin  ;  but  if  it  be  impossible 
or  even  very  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  seat  of  the  obstruction,  the 
operation  may  as  readily  be  performed  in  the  right  lumbar  region.    In  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  stricture  is  seated  in  the  transverse  colon,  there  would 
probably  be  considerable  distension  of  the  right  loin,  witliout  any  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  left ;  in  these  cii-cumstances,  the  proper  plan  would  be  to 
open  the  crocum. 
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Cancer  and  Malignant  Stricture.— Cancer  of  the  rectum  usually  occurs 
in  the  form  of  degeneration  or  infiltration  of  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the 
gut,  giying  rise  to  considerable  induration  and  contraction  of  the  bowel.  In 
other  cases,  a  flat  cai.diflower  growth  springs  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
intestine,  being  hard,  nodulated,  and  presenting  all  the  ordinary  characters  of 
scii-rhus,  or  encephaloid  ;  sometimes  it  is  pedunculated,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
hsemorrhoidal  protrusion.  Lastly,  a  scirrhoiis  tumour  may  form  in  the  areolar 
tissue  external  to  the  rectum,  and  at  last  press  upon  and  implicate  the  gut. 

Encephaloid  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  region,  but  has  been  seen  as  a  large, 
soft,  rapidly  growing  fungating  mass. 

Epithelioma  is  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  is  met  witb  at  the  anal  orifice,  often 
as  a  somewliat  notched  and  protuberant  growth.  It  will  be  found  to  extend 
mto  the  interior  of  the  gut,  where  it  is  more  or  less  ulcerated. 

Fibro-plastic  tumours  wiU  also  sometimes  develope  in  the  rectum,  and  run  a 
truly  malignant  course,  with  ulceration,  sloughing,  and  rapid  impHcation  of 
adjacent  parts. 

Most  usuaUy  cancerous  disease  is  seated  from  three  to  five  inches  above  the 
anus,  and  may  implicate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bowel,  extending  upwards 
rather  than  do^wards,  giving  rise  to  considerable  induration  and  contraction, 
and  attended,  at  least  in  some  cases,  by  complete  occlusion  of  the  interior  of 
the  gut. 

Symptojns.- CtinceT  of  the  rectum  is  chiefly  met  with  in  middle  life,  but 
sometimes  does  not  occur  until  advanced  age.  Both  sexes  are  ec^ually  liable 
to  It ;  if  anything,  it  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 

It  is  very  insidious  in  most  cases  in  its  early  manifestations.    A  sense  of 
uneasmess,  a  tendency  to  diarrhea,  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  or  mucus,  a 
leehng  as  if  the  patient  had  piles,  are  usually  the  only  early  evidences  of 
the  development  of  this  distressing  disease.    After  a  time,  the  rectal  pain 
becomes  very  severe.    There  is  now  a  constant  feeling  of  pain  and  weight  in 
the  gut,  with  a  sensation  as  if  the  bowels  had  not  been  completely  reHeved 
together  mth  the  discharge  of  mucus,  blood,  or  pus,  and  some  flattening  of  the 
tffices.    On  exploring  the  parts  with  the  finger,  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum 
AviU  usuaUy  be  found  considerably  expanded,  whilst  the  tip  of  the  finder  will 
come  into  contact  with  the  contracted,  hardened,  ulcerated,  and  rugged  mass 
The  patient  experiences  most  intense  suffering  during  defecation,  in  consequence 
ot  the  passage  of  feeces  over  the  raw  and  ulcerated  surface.    This  pain  is  not 
confined  merely  to  the  diseased  part,  where  the  sensation  is  of  a  hot  and  burnin.. 
character,  but  usuaUy  radiates  round  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs,  and  is  so 
severe  that  the  patient  looks  forward  to  each  action  of  the  bowels  with  the 
greatest  possible  dread,  and  restrains  it  as  long  as  possible.    The  whole  nervous 
system  at  last  participates  in  this  continuaUy  recurring  suffering  ;  the  counten- 
ance becomes  anxious  ;  the  spirits  are  depressed  ;  sleep  and  digestion  are 
destroyed.    The  patient's  condition  is  indeed  truly  miserable,  between  the 
dread  of  excessive  suffering  when  the  bowels  act,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lear  of  impending  obstruction  on  the  other.    In  many  instances  he  is  worn  out 
by  this  suflenng,  together  with  the  constitutional  cachexy  induced  by  the  con 
tamination  of  the  system  with  the  cancerous  matter.    Not  unfrequently  the 
misery  is  much  increased  by  the  formation  of  fistulous  openings  in  the  neicrh 
bourhood  of  tlie  bowel,  and  communications  between  it  and  neighboumit.  parts 
such  as  the  vagina,  bladder,  or  urethra,  with  cancerous  implication  of  them' 
Flatus  as  weU  as  fajces  thus  get  entrance  into  the  bladder  and  vagina  •  the 
flatus  pa-ssing  out  with  a  rush,  the  frcRcs  sometimes  obstructing  the  urethra'  and 
always  very  seriou'jly  u-ritating  the  bladder,  producing  strangury  and  great  pain 
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Death  may  put  an  end  to  the  patient's  sufferings  in  several  ways :  by 
exhaustion  from  pain  and  continuous  discharge,  together  with  constitutional 
cachexy ;  by  perforation  of  the  cancerous  mass,  which,  ulcerating  through  at 
some  point,  opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and,  inducing  fatal  collapse, 
rapidly  destroys  life  ;  and  in  other  instances,  though  more  rarely,  by  fajcal 
obstruction,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  stricture.  The  reason  why  intestinal 
obstruction  is  comparatively  rare  in  cancer  of  the  rectum  is,  that  the  diseased 
mass  ulcerates  and  necroses  more  rapidly  than  it  groAvs  into  the  bowel,  and 
thus  an  irregular  chasm  is  left  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  faeces  pass. 

Treatment.— This  must  necessarily  be  palliative.  The  bowels  must  be 
relieved  by  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil  or  by  emollient  enemata.  Large  doses 
of  opium,  or  of  morphia  injected  hypodermically,  are  required  after  each  action 
of  the  bowels  to  lessen  the  patient's  distress.  Little  good  can  be  expected  from 
more  active  measures  ;  dilatation  only  irritates  the  disease  and  would  tend  to 
increase  the  mischief.  The  application  of  caustics,  such  as  potassa  fusa,  offers 
no  prospect  of  advantage,  as  only  a  superficial  slough  could  iu  this  way  be 
formed  withoxit  very  serious  risk  of  perforation  ;  it  is,  besides,  an  excessively 
painful  remedy.  Amussat  has  proposed  to  crush  and  break  down  the  morbid 
mass  by  means  of  the  finger  and  forceps  ;  but  from  such  treatment  as  this 
little  good  can  be  anticipated.  The  recommendation  to  excise  the  cancerous 
mass,  as  made  by  Lisfranc  and  other  French  Surgeons,  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  good  surgery ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  the 
disease,  without  either  laying  open  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  destroying  the 
patient  by  the  profuse  htemorrhage,  which  could  scarcely  be  arrested.  If 
palliative  means  fail  in  affording  the  reqiiisite  relief,  and  the  patient  suffer 
much  local  pain  and  constitutional  irritation  diu-ing  defecation,  the  propriety 
of  establishing  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  lumbar  region  by  colotomy  may  be 
discussed  ;  not  with  a  view  of  saving  life,  but  rather  in  the  hope  of  prolonging 
existence,  and  lessening  suffering  by  preventing  the  exhaustion  and  agonising 
pain  that  attend  the  passage  of  the  feculent  matter  over  the  ulcerated  surface 
(p.  570,  vol.  XL). 

Colotomy  may  be  required  in  cancer  of  the  rectum  for  one  of  three  reasons: 
1.  To  relieve  the  intense  agony  resrdting  from  the  passage  of  fseces  over  the 
idcerated  cancerous  masses  ;  2.  To  relieve  the  suffering  and  great  discomfort 
occasioned  by  the  fasces  passing  into  the  bladder  or  vagina  ;  3.  For  the  relief 
of  more  or  less  complete  obstruction  giving  rise  to  stercoraceous  tympanites. 
In  any  case  it  is  only  a  palliative  ;  but  by  its  means  life  may  be  prolonged  as 
well  as  rendered  more  endurable. 

Cancer  of  the  Anus. — This  is  not  a  very  common  affection  ;  it  usually 
occurs  secondarily  in  consequence  of  scirrhus  of  the  rectimi  spreading  to  and 
involving  the  margin  of  the  anus.  When  it  occurs  as  a  primary  disease, 
it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  epithelioma,  and  may  tlien  form  about  the  anus, 
just  as  it  does  at  other  muco-cutaneous  apertures.  If  limited,  and  detected  in 
the  early  stage,  it  might  advantageously  be  excised  ;  but  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  such  a  practice  can  scarcely  be  adopted  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  whole  of  the 
structures  implicated. 

Fibro-Plastic  Tumour  of  the  rectum  is  occasionally  met  with,  forming 
large  and  somewhat  jjale  tuberose  masses,  projectiug  into  the  interior  of  the 
gut,  or  even  protruding  through  the  anus,  and  giving  rise  to  the  same  train  of 
local  symptoms  as  characterise  ctmcer  of  the  gut — altliough  the  puin  is  less 
intense.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  disease  may,  if  Umited  or  pedimculated,  be 
removed  by  double  whipcord  ligature  or  by  the  dcraseur.    By  means  of  this 
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instrument,  I  have  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  gut  a  tumour  of  this  land 
nearly  as  large  as  the  fist.  EeciuTence  may  of  course  be  exiDected,  but  the 
patient  will  get  relief  for  a  time. 

Polypi  sometimes  form  in  the  rectum,  constituting  large  pendulous  tumours 
of  a  fibro-mucous  chai-acter.  They  often  give  rise  to  profuse  and  repeated 
hajmon-hages.  They  may  safely  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to 
tlieir  neck. 


EECTAL  FISTULA. 

Fistulous  openings  occasionally  occur  betvs^een  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  in 
men  ;  or  between  this  gut  and  the  vagina  in  women. 

Recto- Vesical  Fistula  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  usually  result 
either  from  organic  disease  of  a  cancerous  character,  establishing  a  communica- 
tion between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  ;  or  from  a  wound  of  the  gut  dui-ing 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.    In  these  cases  the  urine  escapes  per  anum  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  occasioning  constant  irritation  or  excoriation,  with  a 
sort  of  licLuid  diarrhoea ;  and  the  wet  state  in  which  the  patient  is  kept  by  the 
diibbHng  of  luine  gives  rise  to  an  offensive  ammoniacal  odour  about  him.  If 
the  communication  between  the  rectum  and  bladder  be  a  free  one,  feculent 
matter  and  flatus  get  admission  into  the  uriuaiy  organ,  and  escape  from  time 
to  time  by  the  urethra  ;  perhaps  even  more  abundantly  than  the  urine  does  jjer 
.  anum.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  fistula  is  carcinomatous  ;  and  it  ia 
remarkable  how  little  irritation  is  often  set  up  by  this  admixture  of  fteces  with 
urine  in  the  bladder.    The  fistulous  aperture  in  the  rectum  can  always  readily 
be  detected  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  gut,  or  examining  its  interior  with 
the  speculum  ani. 

Treatment.— If  the  disease  be  cancerous,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment  beyond  keeping  the  parts  clean  ;  but  if  it  be  traumatic  in  its  origin, 
of  small  size,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  recent,  its  closure  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  accompL'shed  by  touching  it  with  the  nitrate  of  sUver,  or  a  red-hot 
wire  through  a  speculum  ani.    In  these  cases,  the  platimim  loop  made  red-hot 
by  the  galvanic  current,  according  to  Marshall's  plan,  might  advantageously  be 
employed.    If,  however,  the  fistula  be  of  old  standing,  and  the  aperture  laro-e 
cauterisation  wiU  probably  not  succeed  ;  and  then  perhaps  the  only  mode^'of 
treatment  that  can  be  adopted  will  be  to  introduce  a  grooved  stafl'  into  the 
urethra,  and  cut  through  the  sphincter  upon  this,  thus  laying  the  parts  into 
one,  and  converting  the  anal  into  a  perineal  fistula.    By  keeping  the  catheter 
in  the  bladder,  and  emptying  this,  granulations  will  be  aUowed  to  sprin^r  up 
and  deep  union  be  accomplished.  °  ' 

Entero-Vaginal  Fistula.— It  has  happened  that  a  commimication  has  been 
set  up  between  the  small  intestine  and  the  vagina,  an  artificial  anus  in  fact 
forming  in  this  cavity.  These  cases,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  may  indeed 
be  looked  upon  as  incui-able.  Roux  and  Casamayor  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  by  a  deep  and  difficult  dissection,  a  communication  between  the 
smaU  and  large  intestine  ;  but  the  operation,  as  might  have  been  expected  has 
proved  fatal. 

Recto-Vaginal  Fistula  may  arise  from  two  causes  ;  1st.  sloughing  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  in  consecxuence  of  some  undue  pressure 
exercised  upon  it  during  parturition ;  and  2nd,  its  perforation  by  syphilitic 
ulceration.  They  are  of  two  Icinds ;  viz.,  the  siinj)le,  consistinf  of  a  button 
hole  opening  (and  these  are  often  syphilitic),  and  those  complicated  with 
more  or  less  extensive  laceration  of  the  perinajum.    The  size  of  these 
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iistulous  openings,  y^hen  imcomplicated  with  rupture  of  the  perina^uni, 
vanes  grea  ly;  in  some  cases  there  is  merely  a  small  perforation,  in  others 
there  may  be  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 
Whatever  their  size,  tliey  are  necessarily  sources  of  veiy  great  discomfort  and 
annoyance,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  the  patient.  The  recognition  of  the 
disease  is  of  course  at  once  made  ;  the  escape  of  the  faeces  and  flatus  into  the 
vagina  being  obvious,  and  digital  or  ocular  examination  thi-ough  the  two-bladed 
speculum  at  once  detecting  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  aperture.  As  there  is 
just  tiie  possibiHty  of  the  communication  existing  between  the  vagina  and  the 
smaU  intestme,  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  this  case,  the  feculent 
matter  that  escapes  has  been  found  to  be  yellower  and  less  stercoraceous  than 
wnen  the  rectum  is  opened. 

The  Treatment  will  vary  according  as  the  fistula  is  simple,  or  complicated 
with  lacerated  penneeum. 

Simple  uncomplicated  Recto-Vaginal  Fi^^^^^^     it  be  smaU  and  recent,  may 
occasionaUy  be  closed  by  attention  to  cleanliness,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
edges  are  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  sHver,  a  hot  ii-on  wii-e,  or  the  platinum 
loop.    It  It  be  very  large,  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  AvaU  of  the  vagina 
having  been  destroyed,  it  wiU  probably  be  incurable ;  but  even  here  the  patient 
should  not  be  left  to  her  fate,  and  some  operation  should  be  attempted  which 
may  lessen  its  size,  even  if  it  do  not  completely  close  it.    The  kind  of  fistula 
which  IS  here  most  commonly  met  with  usuaUy  consists  of  a  circular  aperture, 
that  readily_  admits  the  point  of  the  finger,  as  it  is  situated  just  above  the 
sphmcter  am.    The  operation  for  the  closure  of  a  recto-vaginal  fistula  of  this 
land  consists  after  emptying  the  patient's  bowels  by  purgatives  and  an  enema, 
and  the  bladder  by  the  catheter,  in  introducing  a  duck-billed  speculum  into  the 
yagma,  and  freely  paring  the  edges  of  the  apertiu-e.    As  the  fistula  is  always 
low  down,  this  is  readUy  done  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  back,  and  Um^r 
the  hands  and  feet  together,  as  in  Hthotomy.    The  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
should  be  dissected  off  towards  the  fistula.   The  next  point  is  to  bring  its  ed^es 
into  apposition,  m  a  dii-ection  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina;  and  in  doins 
this,  the  recommendation  made  by  Copeland  and  Brown,  of  dividin-  the 
sphincter  am  should  always  be  acted  on,  as  it  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  to 
the  success  of  the  operative  procedures  that  are  required ;  for,  as  there  is  always 
loss  of  substance  in  these  fistula,  there  is  necessarily  a  tendency  to  tension  on 
their  sides  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  draw  them  together;  and  it  is  also 
oi  importance  that  any  muscular  movement  about  the  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fistulas  should  be  arrested,  as  this  might  othermse  break  down  union 
alter  it  had  taken  place  between  the  edges.    The  sides  of  the  fistula  must  then 
be  drawn  into  apposition  by  silver  sutm-es  introduced  by  means  of  the  hollow 
needle.    I  have  generally  found  that  these  sutures  are  most  easily  introduced 
il  ipassed  from  above  downwards— the  mucous  membrane  being  then  drawn  upon 
by  the  needle,  which  more  readily  transfixes  it  than  if  it  be  introduced  from 
below  upwards,  when  it  is  left  to  push  the  membrane  before  it.    The  wires  are 
then  passed  across  the  fistula  and  out  through  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane, 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  freshened  surfaces,  care  being  taken  not  to  include  tlie 
rectal  mucous  membrane.    They  may  then  be  twisted,  or  brought  through  a 
leaden  plate  and  clamped  by  shot.    The  success  of  the  procedure  depends  not 
only  on  the  proper  completion  of  the  steps  of  the  operation,  but  greatly  on  tlie 
after-treatment.    This  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  opium,  to  pre- 
vent the  bowels  from  acting  for  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  indeed,  uutil  firm  union 
has  taken  place  between  the  edges.    They  may  then  be  moved  by  means  of 
laxatives  and  oleaginous  enemata  carefully  given.    During  the  treatment,  the 
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parts  should  he  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  the  patient  lying  on  her  side 
with  a  gum  catheter  tied  in  the  bladder.  The  parts  should  be  well  syringed 
twice  a  day  with  cold  water.  The  patient  must  be  kept  upon  a  very  moderate 
diet,  and  the  stitches  may  be  left  in  for  eight  days,  when  they  must  be  cut  out 
and  carefully  removed.  Should  any  point  of  the  fistula  not  be  closed,  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  induce  proper  union  of  it. 

If,  as  very  commonly  happens,  the  Recto-Vaginal  Fistula  he  complicated  with  a 
Lacerated Pennceum,  the  operation  for  that  condition,  described  at  p.  517,  vol.  I., 
must  be  performed,  and  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  being  deeply  pared,  brought 
together  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  it  happens  that  the 
peiinseum  unites,  leaving  an  aperture  above  this  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum ; 
if  this  aperture  be  but  small,  it  may  be  closed  by  its  edges  being  touched  from 
tmie  to  time  with  the  actual  cautery;  if  it  be  large,  so  as  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger,  I  believe  that  it  is  generaUy  useless  to  attempt  to  close 
this  aperture  by  itself;  but  the  perinseum  should  again  be  divided,  and  the 
whole  operation  repeated. 


ULCER  AND  FISSURE  OF  THE  ANUS. 

This  disease,  though  trivial  in  point  of  size  and  in  its  pathological  relations, 
IS  of  great  practical  importance,  on  account  of  the  excessive  local  pain  and 
great  constitutional  irritation  to  which  a  patient  labouring  under  it  is  often 
subject.  Ulcer  and  fissure  commonly  exist  together  in  this  situation,  though  it 
by  no  means  unlrequently  happens  that  the  two  conditions  occur  separately. 
The  ulcer  is  usually  of  smaU  size,  seldom  larger  than  a  silver  three  pence,  of  a 
circular  or  longitudinal  shape,  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane m  the  upper  part  of  the  anus,  or  rather  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
just  above  the  ring  or  ledge  formed  by  the  sphincter,  and  is  usuaUy  met  with 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  gut  on  one  side  of,  or  opposite  to,  the  point  of 
the  coccyx.  OccasionaUy  more  than  one  ulcer  exists  in  this  situation.  If  a 
fissure  accompany  the  ulcer,  it  commonly  leads  from  this  across  the  face  of 
the  sphmcter  to  the  verge  of  the  anus;  but  in  many  cases  one  or  two  fissures 
sometimes  even_  three  or  four,  exist  without  any  ulcer.  The  fissures  are 
usually  slightly  mdurated  and  cord-like,  extending  merely  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  implicating  the  deeper  structures;  and  not  un- 
irtrument  termination  is  concealed  by  a  smaU  red  pUe  or  flap  of 

The  existence  of  the  ulcer  may  usuaUy  be  determined  by  exploring  the 
rectvim  wr  h  the  finger,  which,  if  practised  in  these  examinations,'wiU  detect 
a  small,  soft,  and  velvety  patch  at  the  diseased  spot ;  on  touclnng  this  the  patient 
will  usually  complam  of  acute  and  buraing  pain.   In  some  cases  the  iJcL  may 
be  broiight  into  ^ew  by  examining  the  rectum  with  the  speculum  ani,  as  here 
dcbiieated  (Figs.  574  and  575).   Tlie  fissure  may  always  readUy  be  det;cted  by 
everting  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  anus,  and  by  Ufting  up  or  turning  aside 
the  pile  that  covers  the  lower  end  of  the  crack.    During  this  examination  it 
will  tmia lly  be  loimd  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  in  a  more  or  less  spasmodically 
contracted  state,  admitting  the  finger  and  instrument  Math  difficulty 
_  Symptoms.-T!h^  symptoms  of  ulcer  or  fissure  in  the  anus  are  very  character 
istic.    The  patient  complains  of  pain,  usually  of  a  severe  burning  character  on 
the  passage  ol  a  motion,  ospeciaUy  if  a  hard  one  ;  occasionally  it  occurs  at\he 
time  of  defecation,  but  more  freciuently  commences  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
and  continues  Jrom  half  an  hour  to  several  hours.    This  pain  is  verv  severr'' 
and  peculiarly  wearing  and  burning ;  it  is  generally  most  felt  opposite  the 
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sacro-iliac  articulation,  but^not  uiifrequently  radiates  round  the  pelvis  or  down 
l  ie  thighs.  In  many  cases  it  produces  a  good  deal  of  continued  irritation 
about  tlie  gemto-iuinary  organs,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  spasmodic  stricture: 
a  Jrequent  desire  to  urinate,  tenderness  about  the  prostate,  and  seminal  emis- 
sions. The  pam  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  patient  avoids  delecation  as 
long  as  possible,  and  even  abstains  from  food  with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
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necessity  for  the  frequency  of  this  act.  Very  commonly  in  women,  the  pains 
produced  by  the  rectal  disease  simulate  those  occasioned  by  uterine  irritation  ; 
and  in  both  sexes  they  may  after  a  time  become  continuous,  and  be  attended 
by  a  good  deal  of  constant  uneasiness  in  sitting,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  raise  the  hip  of  the  affected  side.  There  is  often  a  discharge  of  a  streak  of 
pus  or  blood  on  the  fseces,  and  commonly  a  good  deal  of  mucous  exudation, 
with  some  tenesmus  on  defecation  ;  but  in  some  instances  these  sjmiptoms  are 
altogether  absent,  and  the  patient  never  suffers  any  local  inconvenience  except 
from  the  pain. 

The  constitutional  irritation  is  often  very  great,  the  nervous  system  gene- 
rally sympathising  with  the  local  mischief.  The  countenance  becomes  pale, 
anxious,  careworn,  and  the  patient's  expression  is  indicative  of  constant 
suffering. 

Causes. — This  affection  most  commonly  occurs  in  women,  especially  in  those 
of  an  hysterical  temperament  and  weakly  constitution.  When  met  with  in  men, 
it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  enfeebled,  cachectic,  and  debilitated  subjects,  and 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  broken  state  of  health.  In  persons  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  the  chronic  dysentery  of  hot  climates,  I  have  several  times 
noticed  a  peculiar  form  of  patchy  ulceration  within  the  rectum,  of  an  extremely 
irritable  and  very  intractable  character.  I  have  in  several  instances  observed 
it  in  women  to  be  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  situated  gene- 
rally towards  the  side  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  anus. 

The  rectum  may  be  injured  by  blows  or  falls  upon  the  sacrum  or  coccyx. 
Fissure,  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ru2>ture  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or 
even  the  detaclunent  of  the  whole  of  the  rectum  from  its  connections  with  the 
sacium  and  coccyx,  may  ensue  from  these  injuries. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  finus,  wlien  the  disease 
is  met  with  in  the  early  stages,  may  sometimes  be  successfully  conducted  by 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  fissure,  and  the  use  of  an  anodyne  or 
astringent  suppository.    I  have  foimd  a  very  excellent  and  useful  sujipository 
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in  this  and  many  other  painful  aflFections  of  the  anus  to  be  composed  of  2  grains 
of  extract  of  belladonna,  2  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  4  of  tannin,  made 
up  to  a  proper  consistence  with  a  little  suet.    This  may  be  introduced  into  the 
rectum  every  night  and  allowed  to  dissolve  there  j  the  bowels  should  at  the 
same  time  be  kept  gently  open  ^vith  castor-oil,  or  the  lenitive  electuary.  In 
those  cases  in  wliich  tlie  disease  has  been  of  some  standing  these  means  wUl 
not  suffice,  aad  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  very  simple  operation 
to  effect  a  cure.    This  consists  in  dividing  tbe  affected  mucous  membrane 
through  the  ulcer  or  fissure,  with  possibly  some  of  the  subjacent  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  muscle,  by  which  the  part  is  set  at  rest,  and  cicatrisation  speedily 
takes  place.    The  relief  after  the  operation  is  usuaUy  immediate  ;  indeed,  after 
Its  performance,  a  patient  who  has  been  siiffering  severely  for  months  or  years 
will  often  get  complete  and  almost  instantaneous  relief.    The  merit  of  intro- 
ducmg  this  plan  of  treatment  for  the  cure  of  ulcer  and  fissure  of  the  anus  into 
surgical  practice  is  due  to  Sir  B.  Brodie.    Boyer  had  previously  recommended 
that  the  sphincter  should  be  cut  completely  across,  in  order  that  its  action 
might  be  paralysed ;  but  Brodie  found  that  the  ulcer  could  be  made  to 
heal  as  readily  by  the  limited  incision  above  mentioned.    The  operation  is 
readily  done  by  introducing  the  left  fore-finger  into  the  rectum,  guiding  along 
it  a  probe-pomted  bistoury,  and  then  cutting  downwards  and  outwards,  carrying 
the  kmfe  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.    No  dressing  is  required  after 
this  operation  ;  but,  if  the  incision  do  not  readily  heal,  it  should  be  touched 
rom  the  bottom  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.     The  patient's  bowels  should 
be  weU  opened  before  the  operation,  and  a  dose  of  castor-oil  may  be  given  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  it.     During  the  process  of  cicatrisation  it 
.vili  often  be  advantageous  to  give  iron,  and  to  put  the  patient  on  a  noimsh- 
mg  diet. 

Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Sphincter  Ani  is  usually  associated  with 
fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus  ;  but  occasionaUy  it  occurs  without  this  complica- 
tion, and  in  all  cases  it  may  be  connected  with  a  neuralgic  condition  of  the 
part,  in  hysteiical  women,  this  neuralgia  and  spasm  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  many  of  the  so-caUed  cases  of 
neuralgia  oi  the  anus,  some  positive  disease,  such  as  a  small  ulcer  or  fissure 
may  be  detected  on  close  examination,  as  I  have  had  several  occasions  to  verify.' 

ihe  Treatment  of  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  whether  associated  mth  neura]4 
ITli  Zr  ""I  ^-^^^ojment  of  local  sedatives,  enemata,  and  laxatives, 
and,  If  necessary  the  division  of  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres,  together  with 
fu  ZTr  "  ^%^°°^'^times  recommended.   But  preferable  to  this  is 

fingt  0^ h^^^^^^^  introduction  of  the  Surgeon's 

tn^TJ      T  ^^'T     '""'"^^  ^S^'  ^         ^^1^0  lead  seden- 

taiy  lives,  and  especially  in  women.  This  condition  is  the  consequence  of 
habitual  constipation,  the  walls  of  the  rectum  becomiug  expanded  and  pouch- 
lilce.  It  may  lead  to  the  impaction  of  hardened  Ibces.  A  mass  of  clayey  con- 
sistence, and  as  large  as  the  fetal  head,  forming  in  the  rectum  and  mLLin^ 

TfTheall  '  " 

The  Treatment  of  atony  of  the  rectum  consists  in  the  administration  of  cold 
enemata  and  of  scrupulous  care  in  emptying  the  bowels.  If  impaction  of 
fi-eces  have  occurred,  this  is  to  be.  remedied  only  by  putting  the  patient 
imder  chloroform  forcibly  dilatmg  the  sphincter,  and  breaking  ,lowu  the 
hardened  mass  with  a  lithotomy-scoop  or  ii-on  spoon,  washing  it  away  with 
enemata,  and  thus  clearing  out  the  bowel.  .  J  "'■^^ 
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ABSCESS  AND  FISTULA. 

Abscess  not  iinfrequently  occnrs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum  anrl  anas.  It 
may  either  be  superficial,  being  confined  to  the  nuico-cutaneous  structures,  and 
presentnig  the  ordinary  characters  of  acute  subcutaneous  abscess  ;  or  it  may  be 
deeply  seated,  forming  in  the  iscloio-rectal  fossa.  It  is  these  rectal  abscesses 
that  are  of  most  practical  importance.  They  may  be  of  two  kijidH.-Acute  and 
Chronic. 

Acute  IscUo-rectal  yliscess.— This  fonns  deeply  in  tlie  fossa,  with  throbbin-r 
shootmg,  and  stabbing  pains  through  the  anus,  rectum,  and  perineum  ;  on 
exammation,  a  haid  brawny  substance  may  be  felt  in  the  areolar  tissue  by 
the  side  of  the  gut,  either  by  examination  from  without,  or  by  exploration 
through  the  rectum.  It  speedily  softens,  and  wiU,  unless  an  outlet  be  made 
for  It,  either  burst  externaUy,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  or  both  ways.  This 
acute  form  of  abscess  usuaUy  occurs  in  persons  of  otherwise  strong  and  healthy 
constitutions. 

Chronic  Ischio-rectal  Abscess,  on  the  other  hand,  occm-s  iusiduously  in  persons 
of  cachectic,  broken,  or  phthisical  constitutions.  Without  much  pain  or  local 
inconvenience,  it  forms  a  coUection  of  pus,  which  is  usuaUy  Hmited  to  one 
side  of  the  iscMo-rectal  fossa,  but  in  other  cases  acquires  considerable  magni- 
tude, denuding  the  gut  to  a  considerable  extent ;  in  fact,  almost  surrounSng 
tlie  rectum,  and  then  spreading  widely  on  the  nates  or  hip,  presenting  all  the 
ordinary  characters  of  a  chronic  abscess.  This  kind  of  purulent  collection  may 
form  in  this  as  in  any  other  situation  in  the  body,  as  the  result  of  congestion  or 
of  some  local  irritation.  I  have  several  times  seen  it  foUow  kicks,  blows,  or 
bruises  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  lowering  of 
the  vitality  of  the  mass  of  areolo-adipose  tissue  on  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  by 
weakly  persons  sitting  on  a  cold  stone,  or  standing  for  a  long  time  on  the  ice  or 
snow.  In  other  cases  the  mischief  appears  to  originate  around  the  prostate, 
and  an  abscess  forming  in  this  situation  may  find  its  way  down  by  the  side  of 
the  rectvmi.  Sir  B.  Brodie  attributed  these  abscesses,  and  the  consequent  fistulse, 
to  perforations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut ;  and  although  I  think  he 
exaggerated  the  frequency  of  this  mode  of  production  of  the  abscess,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  per- 
foration of  the  bowel ;  either  by  ulceration  from  within,  by  tlie  formation  of  a 
fissure,  or  by  some  foreign  body,  as  a  fish-bone,  transfixing  it,  and  thus  inducing 
inflammatory  action  in  the  areolar  tissue  outside  the  rectum. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  abscesses,  the  j)rincipal  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  prevent  the  extensive  denudation  of  the  gut.    In  order  to  do 
this  the  abscess  must  be  opened,  so  soon  as  the  formation  of  pus  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  taken  place,  by  making  a  free,  and,  if  necessary,  a  deep  incision 
into  the  ischio-rectal  space  by  the  side  of  the  bowel.    Unless  this  be  done,  it 
may  either  burst  into  the  interior  of  the  gut,  or  spread  widely  upon  the  nates, 
and  then  give  way.    The  pus  that  is  let  out  of  these  collections  is  always 
extremely  offensive,  even  though  not  mixed  with  any  feculent  matter;  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  bowel  appearing  to  determine  some  change  in  it 
that  renders  its  smell  peculiarly  stercoraceous.    After  the  evacuation  of  the 
abscess  the  patient  feels  easy,  and  tliinks  that  all  is  well,  the  discliarge 
gradually  lessening  and  the  cavity  contracting ;  but  it  does  not  close,  and  a 
fistula  will  be  left,  which  continues  to  exude  a  thin  watery  pus,  in  which 
feculent  matter,  perhaps,  accumulates  from  time  (o  time,  giving  rise  to  fresh 
outbreaks  and  extensions  of  the  disease. 
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Fistula  in  Ano.— The  sinus  left  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  an 
ischio-rectiil  abscess  constitutes  a.  fistula  in  ano;  an  affection  that  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  curing  it  without  having  recourse  to  operation. 

Extent. — Sometimes  a  fistula  is  very  limited,  being  merely  the  sinus  left  in  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  anus  after  the  bursting  of  a  sux^erficial  abscess 
in  this  situation,  extending  to  a  short  distance  up  the  gut  inside  the  sphincter. 
This  form  of  fistula  constitutes,  however,  a  kind  of  spurious  variety  of  the 
disease ;  for  the  true  fistula  in  ano  is  outside  the  sjihiucter  in  the  surroundino- 
areolar-  tissue,  extending  always  as  high  as  the  tipper  margin  of  that  muscle, 
and  frequently  stretching  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  side  of  the  gut. 
Most  frequently  the  lower  and  external  aperture  of  the  fistula  is  single,  and  is 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  anus  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  just  beyond  the 
sphincter;  but  not  unfrequently  the  aperture  is  in  the  perineum,  or  posteriorly 
in  the  coccygeal  region.    Occasionally  there  is  a  fistulous  opening  on  each  side 
of  the  gut ;  or  several  openings  may  exist,  and  then  sinuses  extend  from  these 
upwards  and  outwards  to  a  considerable  distance,  undermining  the  intecmments 
of  the  perinteum  about  the  buttocks,  even  stretcliing  away  towards  the  tro- 
chanters, and  opening  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bowel.    These  extensive 
fistiLLse  and  sinuses  are  frequently  connected  with  stricture  of  the  gut;  but 
they  may  occur  without  this  in  old  and  neglected  cases  of  the  simple  disease. 

The  fistulse  are  usually  oblique,  but  straight  in  their  direction  from'  a 
point  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  the  anal  aperture,  running  upwards  to 
above  the  sphincter.  In  some  cases  they  are  tortuous  ;  and  occasionally,  when 
opening  at  a  distance  from  the  gut,  and  extensively  undermining  the  inteo-u- 
ments,  they  are  angular,  having,  as  it  were,  an  elbow  at  that  point  where  the 
superficial  sinus  meets  the  deep  fistula.  This  peculiarity  will  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  probe  through  their  whole  length  imtil  the  external  sinus  has  been 
slit  up,  and  the  commencement  of  the  deep  fissure  reached,  and  may  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  the  fistula  being  more  superficial  than  it  in  reality  is, 

Fariehes.— Fistula  in  ano  is  said  to  be  Complete  when  it  communicates  by 
one  end  with  the  interior  of  the  rectum,  and  opens  by  the  other  upon  the 
external  surface.  It  is  said  to  be  Incomplete  when  it  has  only  one  apeiiure, 
whether  that  be  external  or  internal.  ' 

Complete  Fistula  is  the  most  common  form.     It  probably  arises  in  the 
majority  of  cases  from  some  source  of  irritation  seated  within  the  bowel,  by 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  has  been  perforated,  and  an  abscess 
has  formed  in  the  areolar  tissue  outside  the  gut.    The  external  opening  in 
this  form  of  fistula  is  usuaUy  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  margki  of 
the  anus;  though  it  may  be  seated  at  a  greater  distance  than  this,  as  upon  the 
hip.    It  is  commonly  smaU,  and  has  a  vascular  granulation  projecting  from  or 
occluding  it ;  and  a  thin  purulent  discharge  usually  drains  away  from  it  in 
small  quantities,  moistening  the  surrounding  integuments.   The  internal  open- 
ing is  usually  situated  just  above  the  sphincter,  where  the  rectum  begins  to 
expand.    But  the  fistula  does  not  terminate  at  this  internal  aperture ;°  for  in 
tlie  majority  of  cases  it  runs  up  into  a  land  of  cul-de-sac,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance further.    The  internal  aperture  may  readily  be  detected  by  introducing  a 
blunt  curved  probe  into  the  fistula ;  when,  by  a  little  management,  it  may  be 
carried  through  the  inner  opening.    In  some  cases,  the  existence  of  this  may 
l3e  ascertained  by  examining  the  interior  of  the  bowel  with  a  speculum  ani  and 
by  injecting  water  into  the  external  opening,  ' 

Incomplete  or  Blind  Fistula  may  be  of  two  kinds,  and  commonly  arises  from 
constitutional  causes.   When  there  is  no  internal  perforation,  a  mere  sinus 
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^r'^'"^'  the  fistula  is  temed  blind 

ex  ma  .  Wlien  there  is  only  an  internal  aperture,  it  is  caUed  Ui>id  internal. 
i  he  blind  external  fistula  is  readUy  recognised  by  its  being  found  that  the 
piobe  does  not  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  gut.  The  blind  internal  is  not  so 
lea^lily  detected;  but  m  this  case  it  will  generally  be  fonnd  that  the  patient 
Butters  from  an  occasional  and  tolerably  abundant  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
interior  of  the  bowel;  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tenderness,  with  some 
taoiy  induration  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  on  one  side  of  the  anus;  and  that 
the  pus  may  be  made  to  well  out  in  some  quantity  by  pressing  upon  this  part. 
On  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  ragged  internal  aperture  in  the  gut 
ttoougli  whicli  the  pus  exudes  may  readily  be  felt. 

yreafmeni.-Operative  interference  is  usually  necessary.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  rare  instances  the  fistula  may  be  made  to  close  under  the  influence  of 
constitutional  management,  aided,  perhaps,  by  stimulating  its  interior  Avith  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  touching  it  with  a  probe  cUpped  in  nitric  acid.  This 
kind  ol  treatment  is,  however,  only  successful  in  the  blind  external  fistula, 
several  mstauces  of  which  I  have  seen  recover  in  this  way;  but  it  can  never 
be  expected  to  answer  in  any  other  variety  of  the  disease.  OccasionaUv  in 
elderiy  people  a  blind  internal  fistula  (or  fistulse)  will  be  found,  which,  fallina 
into  a  very  chronic  state  and  discharging  but  little,  is  a  soui'ce  of  but  ver? 
trivial  cliscomfort,  and  will  continue  for  years  without  giving  the  patient 
serious  local  inconvenience,  and  in  no  way  disturbing  the  general  health.  In 
such  cases,  I  believe,  there  is  often  far  less  risk  in  leaving  the  fistula  un- 
touched, than  m  subjecting  the  patient  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  to  the 
hazards  of  an  operation.  When  the  fistula  is  complete,  the  only  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  ofl'ers  any  chance  of  success  is  the  division  of  the  spliincter;  so  that 
this  muscle,  which  tends  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  sinus,  may  be  paralysed, 
and  the  fistula,  being  laid  open  from  the  bottom,  made  to  heal  by  granu- 
lation. Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  division  of  the  sphincter,  and 
much  mgenuity  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to  discover  simpler  and  less 
painful  modes  of  efl^ecting  tliis  than  by  the  knife,  but  hitherto  mthout  success ; 
and  the  only  plan  of  treatment  that  deserves  any  attention  is  the  division  of 
the  spliincter  with  a  curved  bistoury. 

The  Operation  for  fistula  in  ano  should  not  be  performed  indiscriminately  in 
all  cases  and  at  aU  periods  of  the  disease.     If  the  fistula  be  dependent 
upon  stricture  of  the  gut,  and  more  especiaUy  if  this  be  of  a  malignant 
character,  it  is  evident  that  no  operation  can  be  attended  by  a  chance  of 
success,  and  none  should  be  attempted.    So,  also,  if  the  patient  be  cachectic 
and  broken  in  health,  it  is  well  to  improve  his  constitutional  powers  before 
undertaking  an  operation,  lest  the  wound  that  results  may  not  readily  cica- 
trise.   It  is  also  well  to  wait  until  the  disease  has  assumed  a  somewhat  chronic 
form  before  proceeding  to  the  division  of  the  sphincter  ;  if  this  be  done  eariy 
after  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  or  at  any  time  if  there  be  much  inflammatory 
action  going  on,  the  wound  is  apt  to  assume  a  somewhat  sloughy  condition,  and 
to  heal  with  great  difiiculty.    The  most  important  quesrion  usually  connected 
with  the  operation  for  fistula,  is  the  propriety  of  performing  it  in  phthisical 
subjects.    It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  fistula  in  ano  is  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  consumprive  individuals,  and  it  is  often  a  nice  point  to  determine  whetlier 
an  operation  should  be  performed  or  not  in  tliem  ;  how  far  the  drain  from  tlie 
fistula  may  keep  up  or  even  generate  the  tendency  to  phthisis,  or  Jiow  far  it 
may  be  salutary  in  acting  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  in  preventing  the  morbid 
condition  of  tlic  lung  from  developing  itself.    Theopliilus  Thompson  lias  stated 
that  the  co-existence  of  fistula  witli  phthisis  appears  to  retard  the  progress  of 
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L^rvtel'^^T/'*^^^  and  doubtless  in  some  instances  this 

may  be  so.    I  have,  however,  m  several  cases  found  considerable  advanta^^e 

case.of  that  disease,  the  patient's  health  having  considerablv  improved  after 

tm  or     i    r  ''''''      ^'^^  toVt'ari  sue  S 

the  mm  or  side  of  the  chest.    But  in  confirmed,  and  stUl  less  in  advanced 
phthisis,  no  operation  should  ever  be  practised ;  L  the  wound  will  nrheaT 
and  the  patient  must  be  weakened  by  the  additional  discharge. 
Th?boST^S  ^^'^  P-f— ^  following  way. 

on  and  at  etm  '  ''''  ''''  ''^^  ^  ^1°-  of  -«tol 

the  bp  7  V     1  ^^^^  *1^^  ^^'-^tes  projecting  over  the  ed^e  of 

ectum  ^nd'tt^S::;:  then  be  passed  through'th^e  fistulous  track  i^l^o  the 
the  enrof  •  ?^  ^troducmg  the  forefinger  into  the  gut,  feels  for 
poLtet  btt  ?uv"of  7".';/'  P^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  strong-blad'ed  prob " 

Ir^led  R^TLlU  T  '"^^  ^^'^P^  represented  £  the 

in  some  5  s   hi  ^  '''^^  the  probe  as  a  guide,  though 

theeMofTe        ^f.^-— %  be  dispensed  with.    When  he  feels 

ture  of  the  fistt?a  br  >  ^^'^  '''''''^  ^-t«"^-l  '-^P"- 

(Fi-  577ran  f     '       ''^^'^.^^■''^^^  ^^^^  P™be,  hooks  his  forefinger  over  it 

Ltmrnent  af  tJe  ^  "^'"''^'^  '''''  ™g  ^he  handle  of  the 

finger  anfblal  out  at  ,  P"*^^  P°^"^'  ^^^^^  1^°"^ 

of  the  pits  bete  n  T     T.'  T'^'"'''  '^^^"^^^  ^^^^^S'^       ^^^^^  tl^i°k^^- 

Care  shC  beTZ  "  T'  TT'''^'-'''  " 

m™  ?  ^  ^^^^le  the  sphmcter  in  a  direct  and  not  an  obHque 
^  manner,  lest  a  flap  or  fold  be  left 

which  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
healing  of  the  wound.  In  performinc^ 
this  operation,  the  Surgeon  should 
cut  with  his  left  hand  if  the  fistula 
he  upon  the  left  side  ;  and  in  either 
case  should  be  careful  not  to  wound 
his  own  finger,  as  such  cuts  often 
prove  troublesome  in  healing.  Where 
the  external  aperture  or  apertures  of 
the  fistula  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  gilt,  the  integuments  beino-  un- 
dermmed  to  a  considerable  extent 
perhaps  thinned  soft  and  bluish  all 

^Lniifctl  ''rY      ''''  those  cases  in 

w      th  t  °  T  1^^«      ^  "gilt  --^iigle 

nth  that  of  the  external  sinus,  it  is  necessaxy  to  do  so  before 
the  deep  or  mternal  fistula  can  be  reached,  through  which  ti  e 

r?  mTatThe  t'"  ''""''Y;.  "^'''''^  ^^'^  ^«  «  on 

t  must  at  the  time  of  the  operation  be  made  complete  b^ 

cratching  with  the  end  of  the  knife  through  the  thinneY  tmc- 

ures  that  intervene  between  its  extremitj  and  the  int  rior  of 

the  gut  ;  and  the  operation  must  then  be  completed  in  he  ^vav 

described.  II  it  be  a  Mind  internal  fistula,  a  beJit  probe  sl  oui  rbe 

into  tiie  canal.  Ihe  end  of  this,  wliich  can  be  felt  external)  v 
must  be  exposed  by  a  puncture  made  through  the  intec^uments  with  n  .hn  ^' 
pomted  bistoury,  and  tlie  operation  then  concluded  in  thCrdtaJ;  w.^'^''^" 


Fig.  577.— Operation  for  Fistula 
in  Ano. 
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When  there  is  an  internal  aperture  into  the  gut,  this  will  usually  be  found 
just  above  the  sphincter ;  but  the  fistula  does  not  terminate  here,  frequently 
extending  up  by  the  side  of  the  gut  for  an  inch  or  two.  In  these  circum- 
stances, what  should  be  done  with  the  cul-de-sac  above  the  inner  aperture  ?  If 
it  be  laid  open,  an  extensive  and  deep  wound  will  be  inflicted,  which  may 
implicate  some  of  the  hajmorrhoidal  vessels,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  dangerous 
amount  of  bleeding.  Hence  I  think  it  a  safer  practice  for  the  Surgeon  to  con- 
tent Iiimself  with  the  division  of  the  sphincter  and  aU  the  parts  intervening 
between  the  inner  aperture  of  the  fistula  and  the  verge  of  the  anus  ;  the  sinus 
which  is  left,  usually  contracting  and  closing  without  difficulty  when  this  has 
been  done.  In  some  cases  it  happens,  however,  that  this  cul-de-sac  is  not  readily 
obliterated,  but  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  consequence  of  the  occa- 
sional acciimulation  of  pus  in  it,  and  the  thickening  of  its  aperture  into  the 
bowel  giving  rise  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  and  a  kind  of  rectal 
stricture.  This  inconvenience  gradually  subsides  in  most  cases,  under  the  use 
of  astringent  injections  or  the  introduction  of  a  probe  armed  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  the  integuments  around  the  fistula  have  been  much  undermined 
and  thinned  so  as  to  leave  loose  flaps  at  the  edges  of  the  incision,  the  cure  wiU 
be  materially  hastened  by  cutting  these  off. 

The  after-treatment  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  consistently  with 
securing  closure  of  the  wound  by  granulation  from  the  bottom.  A  narrow  slip 
of  oiled  lint  should  be  introduced  between  the  lijjs  of  the  wound,  and  this  must 
be  left  in  for  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  bowels  are  kept  confined 
by  the  administration  of  a  grain  or  two  of  opium  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  second  day  a  dose  of  castor-oil  may  be  administered,  which  will 
not  only  act  upon  the  bowels,  but  bring  away  the  piece  of  lint.  The  wound 
must  then  be  lightly  dressed  from  the  bottom,  a  poultice  applied,  and  care 
taken  at  the  daily  dressing,  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  to  prevent  the 
bridging  over  of  granulations.  After  the  wound  has  completely  united,  a 
notch  will  usually  be  left  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  which  gives  rise  to  some 
inconvenience  for  a  time  by  the  occasional  involimtary  discharge  of  a  little 
intestinal  mucus,  and  some  flatus.  This  especially  happens  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  incision  has  been  made  anteriorly  to  the  anus  into  the  perinseum,  and 
where  incontinence  of  faeces  may,  for  a  time,  be  left.  Shoiild  an  inconvenient 
or  dangerous  amount  of  haemorrhage  occur  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the 
woimd  should  be  plugged  with  dry  lint,  and  a  firm  pad  applied  by  means  of 
a  T-bandage.  Should  profuse  bleeding,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
some  of  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  come  on  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  all 
coagula  should  be  cleared  away,  the  gut  washed  out  with  ice-cold  water,  and 
then  securely  plugged  either  with  a  piece  of  compressed  sponge,  or  with  a 
lithotomy  or  oesophagus  tube,  surrounded  by  lint  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  pushed  into  the  bottom  of  the  sinuses  that  have  been 
laid  open. 

H^MOKRHOIDS  OR  PILES. 
By  Emniorrhoids  or  Piles  is  meant  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  especially  of  the  veins  of  the  submucous 
and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  intumescence  of  the 
part,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood.  Surgeons 
are  commonly  in  the  habit  of  classifying  piles,  according  as  they  bleed  or  not, 
into  Open  or  Blind;  or,  according  as  they  are  situated  above  or  below  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  into  Internal  or  External:  the  internal  being  always  within  the  gut, 
the  external  habitually  protruding  out  of  or  around  the  anal  aperture.  The 
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first  may  either  bleed  or  not ;  the  latter  are  always  blind.  To  this  di-\dsion  into 
external  and  internal,  B.  Cooper  has  added  an  intermediate  variety,  the  Intero- 
External,  which  is  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  anus.  These  divisions 
are  of  much  practical  moment,  as  the  treatment  is  very  materially  modified 
according  as  the  htemorrhoid  is  situated  above  or  below  the  anal  verge. 

Predisposing  Causes.— We  must  look  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
veins  of  the  rectum  as  directly  predisposing  to  the  occurrence  of  piles.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  verge  of  the  anus  are  composed  of  a  plane  of 
muscular  fibre  and  a  muco-cutaneons  surface,  with  an  intervening  stratum  of 
dense  areolar  tissue.  In  this  areolar  membrane  is  situated  a  close  interlacement, 
or  net-work,  of  tortuous  veins.    The  blood,  from  this  plexus  of  hjemorrhoidal 
veins,  finds  its  way  into  the  general  system  through  two  distinct  channels.  By 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  carried  into  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  and 
thence  into  the  vena  portae,  through  the  medium  of  the  superior  hfemorrhoidal 
vein,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  radicle  of  the  portal  system  ; 
and  a  certain  quantity  passes  into  the  internal  iliac  vein  through  branches  that 
accompany  the  middle  hjemorrhoidal  artery.    We  may,  therefore,  look  upon 
the  hsemorrhoidal  plexus  as  beiag  placed  midway  between  the  portal  and  general 
venous  systems,  being  the  point  indeed  at  which  they  touch  ;  but  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  portal  than  to  the  systemic  veins.    In  these  arrangements  we  see 
aU  the  elements  that  would  predispose  to  congestion,  and  consequent  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  a  part.    There  is  a  large  and  intricate  plexus  of  veins  in  which 
as  m  aU  similar  net-works,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  blood  to  circulate  slowly 
at  times  ;  the  natural  tendency  to  stasis  of  the  blood  being  much  increased  by 
the  dependent  position  of  the  part,  and  by  the  anatomical  fact  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  valves  in  the  superior  hajmorrhoidal  vein  and  in  the 
vessels  into  wliich  it  pours  its  contents,  the  whole  pressure  of  the  column  of 
blood  m  the  portal  system  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  hemorrhoidal 
plexus.    The  circulation  through  the  portal  system  is  likewise  subject  to  much 
interference  m  consequence  of  hepatic  and  intestinal  obstruction,  and  in  these 
changes  the  blood  in  the  hfemorrhoidal  plexus  also  participates  ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  provision  that  exists  by  which  this  plexus  may  free  itself  to  a 
certain  extent  from  over-distension  by  its  communication  with  the  internal 
ibac  through  the  medium  of  the  middle  htemorrhoidal  vein,  piles  would  be 
much  more  frequent  than  they  even  now  are,  as  a  consequence  of  obstructed 
portal  circulation.    Another  great  cause  of  hsemorrhoidal  enlargement  is  to  be 
found  m  the  want  of  support  that  the  veins  of  this  plexus  experience  on  their 
mucous  aspect  during  defecation.    Situated  as  they  are  in  areolar  tissue, 
between  a  plane  of  muscular  fibres  on  one  side,  and  yielding  mucous  membrane 
on  the  other,  when  distended  by  the  constriction  wJiich  they  undergo  during 
and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  they  necessai'Uy  cive 
way  on  that  side  on  which  they  have  the  least  support,  being  forced  down  and 
elongated,  together  with  the  mucous  membrane  under  which  they  ramify  and 
which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  slightlv  everted  durin"  tlie  act  of 
defecation.    It  ^vm  be  found  that  all  the  more  immediate  or  exciting  causes  of 
piles  act  by  unduly  increasing  one  or  other  of  those  natural  tendencies  that 
exist  m  the  system,  by  lavoming  the  local  congestion  or  determination  of  blood 
at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  a  lax  state  of  fibre.  ' 

Age  exercises  considerable  influence  in  predisposing  to  piles  This  disease 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age  ;  more  especially  if  they  be  of  a  relaxed  and  phlegmatic  temperament 
with  langnud  circulation,  and  be  ol>bged  to  lead  a  more  sedentary  life  than  ir 
natural  or  proper  at  that  age.    After  this  period,  the  liability  to  the  clison.n 
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diminishes  until  middle  age  is  reached,  when  the  tendency  to  hemorrhoidal 
affections  is  again  increased,  and  becomes  more  marked  than  at  any  former 
period  of  life,  owuig  to  the  more  active  operation  of  those  causes  that  tend  to 
impede  the  return  of  the  portal  blood. 

Sex  appears  to  exercise  more  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids 
at  particular  periods  of  life,  tlian  on  the  general  HabiUty  to  the  disease.  It 
certainly  appears  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  amongst  men  at  an  early 
age,  than  in  young  women ;  but  at  a  later  period  of  life,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  the  disease  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  both  sexes.  The 
comparative  exemption  of  young  women  is  readily  accoimted  for,  by  the 
periodic  discharges  from  the  uterus  preventing  the  congestions  that  might 
otherwise  occur  in  the  parts  in  its  vicinity.  The  greater  frequency  in  females 
at  a  later  period  of  life  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  tendency  induced 
during  pregnancy  by  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  but  aho,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  to  the  determination  that  is  apt  to  be  set  up  in 
certain  organs  of  the  female  economy,  and  to  the  retardation  of  the  portal 
circulation  by  the  accumulation  of  fat  and  other  causes;  these  conditions 
chiefly  occur  in  women  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit  of  body. 

A  sedentary  life  with  indolent  habits  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease ;  more  especially  if  habitual  high  living  be 
conjoined  with  want  of  proper  and  sufiicient  exercise.  Indeed,  the  artificial 
and  luxurious  habits  of  the  more  opulent  classes,  by  diminishing  tone  at  the 
same  time  that  they  occasion  plethora  and  a  tendency  to  abdominal  en- 
gorgement, exerdse  a  considerable  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  this  disease, 
which  is  much  more  fcequent  amongst  them  than  in  persons  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  conditions  which  are  commonly  looked  upon 
as  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease,  though  it  is  exti-emely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  precise  share  that  each  has  in  its  occurrence.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  intemperance  in  food  and  drink ;  residence  in  warm,  moist,  and 
relaxing  climates ;  the  use  of  soft  and  warm  beds ;  or  the  opposite  condition 
of  sitting  on  a  cold  stone  or  damp  cusliion.  Over-excitement  of  the  generative 
organs  will  also  occasion  it. 

Exciting  Causes.— Amongst  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  local 
irritation  of  any  kind.  Thus,  in  some  people  hard  riding  will  bring  on  an 
attack  of  piles.  The  habitual  use  of  drastic  furgatives,  more  especially  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  &c.,  is  well  known  to  occasion  the  disease  ;  though  it  must  be  observed 
that  individuals,  who  make  habitual  use  of  these  remedies,  often  labour-  under 
some  of  those  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  that  have  abeady  been 
noticed  as  conducing  to  piles.  The  existence  of  other  diseases  about  the  rectum 
and  anus,  such  as  fistula,  ulcer,  or  stricture,  by  inducing  local  congestion  and 
irritation,  may  excite  the  disease ;  so  also,  uterine  affections  and  various  diseases 
of  the  genito-urinary  organs  may  give  rise  to  this  affection. 

The  most  direct  exciting  cause  of  piles  is  certainly  a  retardation  to  the  return 
of  the  ]}ortal  blood.  Any  impediment  to  the  onward  current  of  the  blood 
through  the  hasmorrhoidal  or  mesenteric  veins,  the  trunk  or  ramifications  of 
the  vena  portaa,  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  tendency  to  congestion 
of  the  hajmorrhoidal  plexus.  Habitual  constipation ;  the  accumulation  of 
hardened  feculent  masses  in  the  large  intestine ;  the  want  of  due  secretion 
from  the  mucous  surface ;  obstruction  to  the  proper  action  of  the  liver,  and 
consequent  congestion  of  that  organ ;  the  j)ressure  of  abdominal  tiimours,  or 
of  the  gravid  uterus,  are  all  active  exciting  causes,  interfering  as  tbcy  do  with 
the  proper  return  of  the  portal  blood.    In  some  cases,  even  the  existence  of  an 
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obstacle  to  the  circulation  in  the  systemic  veins  naay  occasion  this  disease  • 

thiis  It  wiU  aiise  from  the  pressure  of  an  anemismal  tumour  on  some  of  the 

■large  venous  trunks  wdthin  the  chest. 

STRUCTUKE.-A  pile,  whether  external  or  internal,  consists  essentially  in  the 

hrst  instance  of  a  varicose  condition  of  a  portion  .of  the  hasmorrhoidal  plexus 
i.^n'?v i  "^''"^."^       submucous  tissue  that  po.:r  their  contents 

nottrl!  1?^  prominently  developed  at  certain 

ZToZ  "  n  ^  ^t'-^t^  i«  ^l^te  soft 

iTwi  iTT  'V'\  ''""'^^  '"^"^'"'^  bypres3i;re;  and  when  cut  into, 
s™ti  r    *°  °f        «^  "^ore  ceUs  filled  Math  blood,  and 

ZTt     ^  T}""  -PP'^'-^r^^ce  of  ceUs  is,  however,  deceptive, 

into     "'^^^^^"^^.^  tion  of  the  sacculated  and  dilated  veins  that  enter 

^to  thSir     V  '^'^  ^"'"^^  that  enter 

Tll^l,  "7"""'l"''  T}""^°  modifications  that  induce  corresponding  altera- 

hssueTs  wr/^  f ''l^^}'^^'^  ^O'-^g^^^ted  blood;  the  investing  areolai' 

Tnuml.  r  1?  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  in  which 
ancHf  cel'f           1 -^^^-^  a^y  appear- 

of  th.     7    f'''  °^  °f  the  veious, 

maU f -t^'^*-  ^^'^                           f-^^^^l^ed  with  a 

r^ur  be  If  ""^^     f  "  ^^'"^               ^^^^  dangerously,  if  the 

^rorthevm.  '"°r;  -ot  clogged  with  coagulated 
blood,  they  may  readily  be  injected  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

th.t  ttv  r°  °^  haemorrhoids,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe 

t^oSs'^^th^        :        f^'r'  ^  "^'^^  ^^-tinct 

tumours,  withm  or  external  to  the  anus,  and  another  in  which  there  is  merely 

In  tho!  "  r"^^     '''''  intumescence 

of  The  sZT  f  "^'"'^^  '  general  varicose  state  of  the  veins 

spritinTarrri!  ^  ^^'T'  ^^i^^inct  tumour 

rnches'of  tl  f  "1  V^'  ^^mlr.ne,  it  wHl  be  found  that  the  smaller 
from  thr  1  ^^morrhoidal  plexus,  and  the  smaU  twigs  that  enter  these 
™  n  Ivt^^^  ^^^^  ™-  ^-tation,  bet  g 

Sbrane  Tof  I  r'^'i^  ^  ^be  mucou! 

Ster  each  motfom  ^^^^^^^^  -  P°rt-wine  colour,  and  becomes  everted 

Tender.  twC"       ^  ^^"^"^^^  ^^^^^^"^  ^^^out  the  anus, 

Tf  beW  down      T  ■  """^  '^""^P^^^"^  ^t  t™^^  of  weight  and 

xe'^on  o/in  t^^rJ  ^^'^^^  Bacro-lumbax- 

region  or  m  the  tlughs.  The  motions,  more  especially  if  liard  are  streaked 
A^ath  blood,  and  more  or  less  of  this  fluid  cbops  in  a  rLd  rnnrafterS. 
passage  of  the  fceces.  There  is  seldom  much  blood  los^t  bTartimt  here 
IS  an  exacerbation  of  all  these  symptoms,  and  the  heemoiC  as  w 
particular  y  be  mentioned  hereafter,  may  become  very  abundant.  Th^^n 
dition  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  precede,  and  is  frequently  found  to  accom- 
pany the  tnxe  pile,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  may  bf  looked  Zn  ^s 
constituting  the  l^rst  stage  of  this  disease.  If  this  state  of  things  be  XwS 
0  contmue  unrelieved,  the  tendency  to  congestion  increases;  m^ore  ai  d  more 
of  th  mucous  membrane  becomes  everted  and  protruded  aftei- defecation  Tthe 
submucous  areolar  tissue  becomes  stretched  and  lax,  and  the  case  is  \  ,i  7, 
become  one  oJ' prolapsus  ani.  '  ^^'^  to 
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External  HiEMORRHOiDS  are  those  that  are  situated  below  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  that  are  invested  by  cutaneous,  or,  at  most,  by  muco-cutaneous 
tissue.  Before  appearing  as  defined  tumours,  they  usually  constitute  longi- 
tudinal folds  that  surround  the  anal  aperture,  or  radiate  from  it  as  from  a 
centre.  In  colour,  they  vary  from  that  of  the  natural  structures  to  a  pink  or 
purplish  hue ;  and,  their  tegumentary  covering  consisting  of  the  thin  skin  of  the 
part,  they  resemble  folds  of  this  tissue  rather  than  of  mucous  membrane.  Their 
size  varies,  according  to  the  state  of  congestion  ;  and  hence  the  same  tiunour 
may  at  one  time  be  soft,  flaccid,  and  loose,  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  fold 
of  integument,  and  at  another  may  become  tense,  tumid,  and  ready  to  birrst. 

Symptoms.— When  of  small  size  and  recent  formation,  external  piles  do  not 
in  general  give  rise  to  much  distress,  but  merely  some  local  heat,  pricking,  and 
itching,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  after  defecation ;  but  when  of  large  size,  and 
inflamed  or  irritated,  they  may  occasion  very  acute  suffering.  There  is  not 
only  deeply  seated,  dull,  aching  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  pile  itself,  but  this 
shoots  up  the  side  of  the  rectum,  through-  the  perinaeum,  and  into  the  nates, 
and  is  much  increased  when  the  patient  stands  or  walks.  After  a  few  days 
these  symptoms  subside  ;  suppuration  either  taldng  place  in  the  pile,  or  the 
blood  contaiaed  in  it  coagulating.  The  parts  are,  however,  left  ia  a  thickened 
and  indurated  state,  and  do  not  really  resume  their  former  soft  and  flaccid  con- 
tlition,  effusion  of  plastic  matter  taking  jjlace  into  the  areolar  tissue,  and  the 
contained  blood  perhaps  coagulating,  so  that  the  tumour  can  no  longer  be  emptied 
by  pressure,  assmning  the  form  of  a  broad,  rounded,  or  indurated  mass. 

Internal  Piles. — When  the  pile  is  situated  altogether  within  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  it  is  called  internal ;  of  these  there  are  two  principal  varieties,  the 
Longitudinal  and  the  Globular. 

The  Longitudinal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Fleshy  pile,  is  generally 
met  with  about  an  inch  or  two  up  the  rectum.  It  is  spongy,  elastic,  finu,  or 
totigh,  of  a  dark  reddish  or  dusky  brown  tint,  tapering  upwards  from  a  broad 
base.  It  seldom  bleeds  or  varies  much  in  size  ;  between  the  piles  are  foimd 
small  curtains,  valves,  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  sacculi  or 
pouches,  with  their  convexities  looking  upwards.  These  sacculi  are  apt  to 
become  distended  and  pressed  downwards  by  the  faeces,  especially  if  the 
motions  be  hard  and  the  bowels  have  been  constipated,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
tendency  to  prolapsus. 

When  the  haemorrhoid  assumes  a  Globular  form,  it  constitutes  the  ordinaiy 
bleeding  pile.  ■  It  may  be  situated  on  a  broad  base  ;  or,  as  not  imfrequently 
hapjDens,  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  elongated, 
it  'assiunes  a  pedunculated  shape,  hanging  downwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
rectum.  It  is  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  and  numerous  small  vessels  of  a  brighter 
hue  than  the  body  of  the  pile  may  be  seen  ramifjdng  on  the  mucous  membrane 
investing  it.  Its  sui-face  is  at  first  smooth  and  shining,  and  may  continue  so 
throughout,  being  covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  prolongation  of  the  Hning 
membrane  of  the  gut.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  superficial  iJceration  takes 
place,  and  then  it  has  a  granulated  strawberry-like  appearance. 

Symptoms. — Internal  piles  are  usually  attended  by  a  sensation  of  heat, 
itching,  pricking,  or'smarting  about  the  anus,  and  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  a 
foreign  body  witliin  the  gut.  After  defecation  these  sensations  are  increased, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  a  bearing  down,  as  if  the  bowel  were  not  emptied 
of  its  contents,  that  is  peculiarly  distressing  and  sickening.  Tliis  is  occasioned 
by  the  piles,  or  the  elongated  and  condensed  mucous  membrane  to  whicli 
they  are  attached,  being  protruded  during  the  expulsion  of  the  froces,  and 
not  returning  sulliciontly  quickly,  being  grasped  by  the  sphincter  ani  and 
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constricted  by  it.    Thin  feeling  of  discomfort  and  bearing  down  is  much 
increased,  if  the  patient  stand  or  walk  much  after  having  had  a  stool  or  if  he 
have  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels.    If  this  state  of  things  be  not 'properly 
attended  to,  the  symptoms  become  increased  in  severity;  the  bearing-do^-n  sen 
sation  amounts  to  true  tenesmus,  and  the  act  of  defecation  becomes  so  painful 
that  the  patient  defers  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  when  it  does  take 
place,  m  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  excreta  and  their  indurated 
character,  the  suffering  is  much  increased.    Internal  piles  now  usuaUy  make 
their  appearance,  if  they  have  not  existed  before  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum  becomes  prolapsed,  and  an  increased  secretion  of  thin  mucus 
takes  place  from  the  orifice  of  the  gut,  moistening  the  part  and  soiling  the 
patients  hnen.    Irritation  in  the  neighbouring  organs  is  frequently  set  up  • 
occasionaUy  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  mask  the  original  compLn  fte' 
patient  referring  his  principal  pain  and  discomfort  to  these  sympatheti  d^^^^ 
turbances._  There  is  often  a  duU  aching  fixed  pain  at  the  W  par  of  The  • 
lumbar  spine,  and  more  frequently  opposite  the  sacrum  or  the  sacro-iHac 
a  ticidation  on  either  side  ;  this  is  sometimes  very  severe,  perhaps  daw, 
the  thigh,  or  round  the  groins  ;  irritabiHty  of  the  testicles  may  come  on  or 
irritation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  causing  frequent  desire  to  micturate 
and  mcreasing  the  patient's  sufferings  by  the  straining  that  takes^  The 

tenance  often  presents  a  pecuHarly  anxious,  cbawn,  and  careworn  look. 

\  '^f      '  '-^11  ^^^^  most  prominently  fixes  the 

patients  attention,  is  Ecer>^orr^^age.    This  varies  greatly^  quantity -^at  first 

t  wSrT;  ^  ''"^'^  ^''^^        P--g^  °f  a  m;t  on  0 

or  tb?  n    r  """^     ''""^"^      '^^'^  ^  streak  or  spots  of  bkod 

n  quan^^tV^f  TJTl     T^f  T'"'     ™  ^^'^^         ^  ^^^^^^ 
m  quantity,  it  often  affords  relief  to  the  other  local  symptoms  and  seldom 

tension  ateutth/paL'  St  X  .™lru^r  "'"f"' 

oftcu  much  more  imperXecllv  m„I  .^iT"^  !,  ^'^'^      ™"™i»e  are 

absent  altogether.  '  "  """"^'^  '^^  f'-«l™fly 

mitten..  When  once  it'ha.  .et  in^'tlauAottS  tj^ZJZ 
mcrea„ng  „,  ,i„a„l,ly  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  then  rent'       "  ' 

When  moderate  m  ciuantity  and  short  in  r1.,r,fio„  ii  ■ 
relief  to  the  patient,  but  it  Lc^y  W  Z-Z^  Z      "J  °f 
if  continue  for  too  long  a  period.  it'SmST  Ico'o  t«  ^r^r  " 
arm  ,»  usua  ly  done  to  the  patient  by  its  long  contir  ,   c^S 'by 
exoessive  quantity  at  any  one  time.  The  patient  n,ay  become  much  dehiliL^ 

In  some  case,  tin,  discharge  ,s  of  service,  acting  a,  a  dcrivative,'and  Snt.' 
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"ig  disease  from  falling  on  more  important  parts ;  it  has  especially  been 
looked  upon  as,  and  doubtless  is  in  many  cases,  a  safeguard  from  apoplexy  and 
visceral  congestions  and  obstructions,  particularly  when  it  occurs  in  plethoric 
and  corpulent  persons  who  habitually  live  too  higlily.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  considered  as  critical ;  especiaUy  when  it  occurs  about  the  cessation  of  the 
mensti'ual  period.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  continued  loss  of  blood  from  pHes  is 
undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  patient's  constitution. 

Haemorrhage  from  piles  is  sometimes  vicarious  with,  and  at  other  times  arrests, 
the  menstrual  flow.  In  a  case,  which  I  attended  with  GaiTod,  the  patient 
had  suffered  from  the  hgemorrhoidal  flux  and  piles  from  the  age  of  puberty. 
She  menstruated  for  the  first  time  when  thirty-seven  years  old  ;  up  to  that 
period  the  hsemorrhoidal  discharge  had  occurred  abundantly  at  monthly 
mtervals.  After  the  late  estabHshment  of  the  menstrual  function,  the  piles 
continued^  to  bleed,  but  less  regularly,  and  she  became  anajmic,  emaciated, 
■  and  debilitated  to  the  last  degree.  When  she  was  forty-four  years  of  a^^e,  I 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  ;  the  pUes,  which  were  very  large  and  vascular,  were 
ligatured,  and  she  made  a  most  perfect  recovery  in  general  health.  ' 

The  coloiu'  of  the  blood  is  most  generally  florid,  as  if  it  came  from  the 
small  arteries  or  capillaries  of  the  part  rather  than  from  the  veins.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  consequence  of  the  over-distended  and  varicose  condition  of 
the  veins  of  the  part,  the  onward  flow  through  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
leading  to  them  is  obstructed  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulated 
pressure  on  those  vessels,  their  parietes  give  way,  allowing  the  florid  blood  to 
escape  from  the  arteries. 

Very  commonly  the  internal  piles,  when  brought  down,  present  a  some- 
what granular  surface,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  having  taken  jolace,  and  the 
whole  surface  will  be  seen  to  exude  blood  in  drops.  In  other  instances,  the 
blood  appears  to  come  from  a  cavity  in  one  side  of  the  hasmorrhoid,  as  if  rupture 
had  occurred  from  over-distension  at  that  part.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
flow  of  blood  is  so  rapid  and  copious  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  come  from 
exudation,  but  would  appear  to  depend  on  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  hsemorrhoidal  flux  may  be  accompanied  by,  or  alternate  with,  a  thin 
glairy  mucous  discharge  from  the  rectum  and  diseased  structures  ;  tliis  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  excessive  secretion  firom  the  membrane,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  piles  ;  it  is  seldom 
in  suflicient  quantity  to  produce  much  annoyance,  or  to  be  of  much  moment  to 
the  jDatient. 

Complications.— Piles  are  not  uncommonly  complicated  with  other  diseases 
of  the  rectum,  such  as  fissures,  fistula,  or  prolapsus.  When  connected  ^-ith 
fissure,  the  hsemorrhoid  often,  as  Syme  has  remarked,  assumes  a  pecidiar  form 
and  appearance,  presenting  itseK  as  a  small  red-coloured  body,  like  a  pea  in 
size,  firm,  and  seated  at  the  base  of  the  fissui-e,  which  it  often  conceals  ;  to  a 
practised  eye,  however,  the  presence  of  a  pile  of  this  peculiar  colour  and  shape 
is  suflicient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  fissure. 

In  that  form  of  fistula  in  which  the  aperture  is  near  the  anus,  one  or  more 
external  piles  of  small  size  are  often  found  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  fistida  ; 
and  prolapsus  rarely,  if  ever,  is  met  with  in  a'dults,  Avithout  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  piles. 

Terminations. — Haemorrhoidal  tumours  may  terminate  by  Subsidence, 
Coagulation,  Suppuration,  or  Sphacelus. 

Subsidence. — Complete  subsidence  of  the  pile  can  only  take  place  when  the 
flisease  is  of  recent  occurrence.  When  of  long  standing,  and  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  successive  attacks  of  inflammation  and  turgescence,  it  never  sub- 
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sides  completely ;  and  the  areolar  tissue  and  the  muco-cutaneous  etmctitres 
becoming  hypertroiihied,  form  elongated  pendulous  tlaps  around  the  maroin 
of  the  anus.  ° 

Coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  pile  is  the  result  of  inflammation  having 
taken  place  in  it,  and  prohahly  terminating  in  plastic  eflfusion  by  wliich  the 
vessels  leaclmg  from  it  are  obstructed.  When  it  takes  place,  the  tumour,  after 
more  or  less  active  inflammation,  becomes  hard,  incompressible,  and  indolent, 
permanent  in  size,  md  of  a  purplish  or  plum  colour.  The  coagulum  thus 
fomed  may  remain  persistent,  may  excite  suppiiration,  or  may  be  absorbed 
the  hypertrophied  tissues  forming  one  of  the  usual  anal  folds.  In  some 
rare  mstances,  the  coagula  may  become  converted  into  structures  resemblino- 
phlebolites.  ^ 

Coagulation  more  frequently  takes  place  in  external  than  in  internal  pUes 
owmg  to  the  great  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  them,  and  to 
their  greater  liability  to  inflammation,  their  exposed  situation  leading  them 
to  be  bruised  or  otherwise  injui-ed.  When  it  occurs  in  internal  pUes,  it  most 
commonly  affects  those  that  are  of  a  columnar  or  longitudinal  shape,  and  least 
treciuently  the  globular  variety, 

Supimmtion  is  not  an  uncommon  termination,  if  acute  inflammation  have 
been  set  up  m  internal  pUes,  more  especiaUy  in  those  that  have  previously  ' 
been  coagulated.    When  the  abscess  is  discharged,  smaU  coagula  escape  with 
Its  contents,  the  cavity  granulates,  and  becomes  obKterated,  and  the  pHe  is 
cured.  ^ 

Sphacelus^ln  some  cases,  when  there  is  much  elongation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  from  which  the  pile  springs,  prolapsus  of  that  membrane  and  of  the 
piles  may  take  place  ;  and,  this  being  grasped  after  it  has  descended  by  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter,  the  same  efi^ect  may  be  produced  as  if  a  ligatiu-e 
were  applied.  The  tumour  becomes  much  swoUen,  hard,  Uvid,  and  tense :  there 
are  much  constitutional  disturbance  and  restlessness  ;  but  after  a  few  days 
reHevS^  constricted  sloughs  and  drops  olf,  and  aU  the  symptoms  are 

Diagnosis.- The  diagnosis  must  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view 

"ml^"^^^^^^^^  ^"^^      ^^^^  ^^^--^  *° 

1.  Hcemorrhoidal  Tumours  must  be  diagnosed  from  prolapsus  ani,  polyiDus 
of  the  rectum,  and  condylomata  about  the  anus.    From  prolapsus  the  UagnLis 

not  always  easy ;  indeed,  the  two  cUseases  are  so  generaUy 'associated,  that  it 

win  suffi  e  TTk      •  f  P^^^P^^^^'  examination 

will  suflice  to  distmguish  the  membranous  wall  of  the  intestine,  forming  a 

smooth  rounded,  and  somewhat  lobulated  annular  protuberance  from  the 

isolated  tumours  of  piles.    In  polypus  the  history  of  the  case,  the  pedunculated 

and  sohtary  character.  oi;^the  tumour,  its  large  size,  and  comparatively  slight 

tendency  to  periodical  haemorrhage,  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to  make  the 

diagnosis.  ^From  condylomata  the  diagnosis  is  easy  ;  the  soft,  flat,  mucous  and 

wart-hke  character  of  these  growths,  their  history,  and  their-  occuiTence  at  other 

points  as  the  permaeum,  scrotum,  vulva,  and  buttocks,  will  enable  the  Sui-eon 

to  distinguish  them  without  any  difficulty.  ° 

2.  Them,morrhoidalFluxmuBt  be  distinguished  horn  other  intestinal  hcemor- 
tharjes.  This  may  be  done  by  attention  to  the  character  of  the  blood,  which  will 
enable  us  m  many  cases  to  determine  its  source.  Wlien  it  comes  Irom  piles  it  is 
liqmd,  of  a  more  or  less  florid  colour  ;  and  not  unfrequently  is  quite  bri^rht 
stammg  or  coating  the  faeces  rather  than  being  mixed  up  with  them.  When  on 
the  contrary,  the  blood  is  poured  out  at  some  higher  point  in  the  intestinal 
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canal  than  the  usual  seat  of  hsemon-hoids,  it  is  of  a  dark  sooty  character,  niixe.l 
up  wth  liquid  foeces  either  in  a  diffused  form  or  in  small  black  coagula,  and  no 
fresh  or  bright  blood  will  be  visible.  Digital  exploration  of  the  rectuni  in  cases 
01  piles,  and  the  presence  of  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  mischief  at 
a  higher  part  of  the  intestine  than  the  anus  iji  cases  of  mehena,  will  also  serve 
to  pouit  to  the  seat  of  the  flux. 

TREATMENT.-In  Conducting  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  piles,  that  Surgeon 
wiU  succeed  best  who  looks  upon  the  disease  not  as  a  local  affection,  merely 
requiring  manual  interference,  but  as  a  symptom,  or  rather  an  effect,  of  remote 
visceral  obstruction  and  disease,  the  removal  of  which  may  alone  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  cure,  without  the  necessity  of  any  local  interference ;  or,  should 
It  be  thought  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  operative  procedure,  this  must  be 
made  secondary  to  the  removal  of  those  conditions  that  have  piimarily  occa- 
sioned the  congestion  and  dilatation  of  the  hfemorrhoidal  vesseLs.  The  treat- 
ment of  pUes,  therefore,  must  be  considered,  1,  as  regards  the  Removal  of  these 
Constitutional  Conditions  or  Visceral  Obstructions  that  occasion  the  disease 
together  Avith  any  Topical  AppUcations  that  may  be  considered  necessary  ' 
and,  2,  with  reference  to  the  Operative  Procedures  that  may  be  required  for 
the  removal  of  the  affection, 

1.  The  Constitutional  Management  of  piles  necessarUy  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  whom  they  occur,  and  the  visceral 
obstruction  to  which  they  may  be  referrible.    Thus,  when  they  occur  in  debili- 
tated persons,  apparently  from  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  most  benefit  wiU  be 
derived  from  a  mild  tonic  and  nutritious  plan,  at  the  same  time  that  the  bowels 
are  kept  regular  by  some  of  the  aperients  that  wiU  immediately  be  mentioned 
In  these  cases,  also,  much  advantage  is  often  obtained  by  the  administration  of 
the  confection  of  black  pepper,  which  acts  as  a  useful  local  stimulant  to  the 
vessels  of  the  rectum.    In  the  great  majority  of  instances  however,  more  par- 
ticiilarly  when  occurring  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  piles  are  connected 
with  a  plethoric  state  of  system,  and  obstruction  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
In  these  cii-cumstances,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  plethoric  condition,  by  putting  the  patient  upon  a  proper  regimen,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  stimulants,  and  lessening  the  quantity  of  animal  food  that 
he  IS  m  the  habit  of  taking.    When  piles  arise  from  the  pressure  of  a  "ravid 
uterus  or  other  abdominal  tumour,  little  can  be  done  ;  except,  by  local  pallia- 
tives and  mild  aperients,  to  moderate  the  inconvenience  attending  them. 

In  aU  cases  of  piles,  but  more  particularly  in  those  arising °from  hepatic 
obstruction,  mHd  aperients  are  of  essential  service  ;  by  removing  feculent  accu- 
mulations, and  estabHshing  a  free  secretion  fi-om  the  intestinS  surface,  they 
tend  materially  to  prevent  congestion  of  the  portal  system.  At  the  same 'time, 
drastic  purgatives  of  all  kinds  should  carefuUy  be  avoided.  The  most  useful 
aperients  are  the  electuary  of  senna,  sulphur,  and  castor-oil ;  one  or  other  of 
which  should  be  taken  regularly  twice  or  thi-ice  a  week  at  bed-time,  in  as  small 
a  quantity  as  wiU  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  free.  In  many  cases,  the  con- 
fection of  senna  may  advantageously  be  given  in  combination  with  precipitated 
sulphur  and  the  bitartrate  of  potass,  equal  parts  of  each  of  these  being  made 
into  a  mass  with  twice  their  quantity  of  the  confection  and  a  little  syrup  ;  of 
this  electuary  a  dessert-spoonful  may  be  taken  every  night  or  every  second 
night.  If  there  be  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  rectuni  and  anus  conjoined  witli 
the  piles,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  old  as  well  as  in  young  people,  the 
administration  of  an  electuary  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  confections 
of  senna  and  of  black  pepper,  or  of  cubebs,  will  be  found  very  useful.  In 
fact,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  black  pepper  is  administered,  an  aperient 
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should  be  given  from  time  to  time,  to  j)revent  its  accumulation  in  the  large 
intestine.  When  the  liver  is  much  obstructed,  the  treatment  should  be 
specially  directed  to  the  relief  of  this  organ  ;  wdth  this  view,  a  course  of 
Plummei''s  piU,  followed  by  taraxacum,  and,  in  relaxed  constitutions,  the 
mineral  acids,  will  be  foimd  especially  serviceable,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
bowels  are  kept  fi'ee  by  gentle  aperients. 

The  habitual  nse  of  lavements,  consisting  either  of  soap  and  water  or  thin 
gruel,  will  be  found  advantageous  in  many  cases  of  piles,  though  in  some  they 
appear  to  u'ritate,  and  rather  to  increase  the  disease.  When  the  piles  occur  in 
relaxed  constitutions,  the  lavement  should  be  used  cold  ;  but  when  the  patient 
is  of  full  habit  of  body,  a  tepid  one  -ndll  usually  be  found  to  agree  best.  In  tlie 
general  management  of  piles,  it  need  scarcely  be  obsei-ved  that  any  habits  which 
favour  the  disease  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  piles  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  parts  should 
be  regularly  sponged  with  cold  water,  morning  and  evening.  If  there  be  much 
relaxation,  and  the  piles  be  internal,  benefit  may  result  from  the  employment 
of  some  astringent  injection,  such  as  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride— a  grain  of  the  first  or  ten  drops  of 
the  second,  to  an  ounce  of  water  ;  of  this  about  two  ounces  may  be  injected 
every  night  and  left  in  the  rectum.  The  application  of  an  astringent  oint- 
ment, such  as  the  unguentum  gallee  compositum,  or  the  employment  of  the 
aiiodyne  and  astringent  suppository  already  recommended,  will  be  attended 
with  much  benefit. 

If  the  piles  become  inflamed,  the  patient  should  keep  his  bed,  and  leeches 
should  be  freely  applied  around  but  not  u.pon  the  tumours.  Tepid  lotions, 
poultices,  and  poppy  fomentations,  must  be  assiduously  used,  a  very  spare  diet 
enjoined,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  mild  saline  aperients.  If  a  coagulum  form 
in  an  external  pile,  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  the  tumour  should  be  laid 
open  with  a  lancet,  and  its  contents  either  squeezed,  or  timied  out  with  the 
flat  end  of  a  director.  If  abscess  form,  it  must  be  punctured  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  part  afterwards  poulticed.  Should  strangulation  of  the  piles  take 
place,  the  protnided  swelling  must  be  retiuned  by  gentle  steady  pressm-e  and 
the  part  afterwards  well  poulticed.  ' 

2.  Operation.— The  means  above  indicated  are  usuaUy  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases  of  piles  ;  but  if  the  disease  attain  an  inconvenieiot  size,  giving  rise  to 
general  irritation  and  local  uneasiness,  or  if  the  abundance  of  the  hsemorrha^e 
be  such  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  patient,  it  will  becoi^e 
necessary  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  operative  interference,  with  a  view  of 
removing  the  diseased  stnictures.  Xo  operation  should  ever  be  undertaken 
whilst  the  pile  IS  m  an  inflamed  state,  lest  unhealthy  inflammatory  action  to  an 
undue  extent  be  set  up  in  the  part ;  it  is  also  well  to  get  the  patient's  health 
into  a  good  state,  as  erysipelas  may  otherwise  follow  the  operation  ;  and  before 
proceeding  to  perform  it,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  have  been  well 
opened. 

There  are  three  plans  of  treatment  adopted  by  Surgeons  for  the  removal  of 
piles  ;  VIZ.,  the  excision  of  the  tumour,  its  strangulation  by  ligature  or  destruc 
tion  by  caustics.    These  methods  of  treatment  sliould  not  be  employed  indis 
criminately.    The  first  is  alone  applicable  to  external  pUes  ;  the  last  two  mav 
be  adopted  in  the  internal  form  of  the  disease. 

Excision.— The  removal  of  external  piles  is  readily  efi-ected.  Tlie  tumour 
should  be  seized  with  a  vulsellum  or  hook,  drawn  forwards,  and  mipped  off 
with  a  pair  of  knife-edged  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat.  At  the  sanie  time 
when  the  external  piles  are  removed  in  tliis  way,  any  pendulous  flaps  of  skin 
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in  their  yicinitj  should  be  excised,  lest  they  become  imtated,  and  constitute 

tnt  Si  ;  r  f ^^'^^^^"^  °^  ^^^'^^-l  P^^-'  there  is  usuaUy 
colV W  ^  ^^""T  TiT^''^  my  readily  be  arrested  by  the  application  o^" 
cole  bnt,  or  a  pad  and  J-bandage  ;  should  any  smaU  arteiy  bleed,  it  may  be 
p  nched  and  the  haemorrhage  thus  stopped.  The  hemorrhage  attendant  on 
this  little  operation  is  sometimes  rather  profuse.  This  may  be  obviated  by 
adop  mg  the  method  mtroduced  by  H.  Smith,  which  is  as  foUows.  The  pile  is 
seized  in  a  clamp  (Fig.  578),  drawn  forwards,  fixed  by  a  few  turns  of  the  screw 


Fig.  578.— SmittL's  Clamp. 

and  cut  off.  The  cut  surface  is  then  seared  with  a  cauterising  iron,  by  which 
htemorrhage  is  prevented  and  cicatrisation  facilitated. 

iig-aiztre.— Internal  piles  should  be  removed  by  the  ligature  only  •  in  fact  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  surgery,  that  aU  external  piles  should  be  cut  off 
and  an  internal  piles  tied.    The  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  practice  to  be 
adopted,  according  as  the  pHe  is  situated  above  or  below  the  margin  of  the  anu. 
is  the  liability  to  hsemorrhage  in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other  The 
bleeding  that  follows  the  excision  of  an  external  pile  is  not  only  small  in 
quantity,  but  may  readUy  be  arrested  by  cold  or  pressure.  With  internal  piles 
however  It  is  different ;  these  tumours  are  not  only  more  vascular,  being  often 
led  by  a  large  central  arterial  twig,  but  are  deeply  seated,  and  do  not  readily 
admit  of  the  appHcation  of  means  for  the  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  them 
So  difficult  IS  it  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  an  internal  pile  in  some  cases  that 
patients  have  actuaUy  lost  their  Uves  from  this  cause  after  its  excision  even  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Sui-geons.  The  excision  of  internal 
piles  has  consequently  been  very  properly  abandoned. 

The  Operation  for  the  Ligature  of  Internal  Piles  may  most  conveniently  be 
conducted  in  the  foUowing  manner.    The  patient,  having  had 
his  bowels  cleared  out  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  fixed  for  the  operation,  should  have  an  abundant 
lavement  of  warm  water  administered  about  an  hour  before 
the  Surgeon  arrives  ;  and  he  should  then  be  directed  to  sit  for 
half  an  hour  on  a  bidet,  or  over  a  pan  containing  hot  water, 
bearing  down  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  cause  the  pUes  to 
protrude.    When  all  is  ready,  he  should  be  laid  on  the  bed  on 
his  left  side,  with  the  nates  well  projecting  ;  the  Surgeon 
then  seizes  the  most  prominent  pile  with  a  hook,  vulsellum, 
or  ring-forceps  (Fig.  57.9),  draws  it  well  forwards,  and  ties  its' 
base  as  tightly  as  possible  with  a  thin  whipcord  ligature.  The 
ring-forceps  may  be  tightened  by  a  clip  or  by  a  strong  India- 
rubber  ring  on  the  shanks,  which  closes  them  if  di-awn  down  to 
the  handles.  He  does  the  same  to  one  jiile  after  the  other,  until 
all  that  can  be  met  with  have  been  strangulated  in  this  way.  In  some  cases  tlie 
pile  is  so  broad  at  the  base,  that  the  ligature  ynil  not  include  it  ^n-ithout  trans- 
fixion ;  when  tliis  is  required,  it  may  usually  be  done  readily  cnongli  by  means 
of  a  n89vus-needle,  or  by  the  instrument  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing 


Fig.  579.— Ring 
Forceps. 
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Fisr.  5S0.— Bushe's  Needle 
for  applying  Ligatui-e  to 
Piles. 


(Fig.  580),  Bushe's  needle,  which  consists  of  a  steel  shank  fixed  in  an  ivory- 
handle,  and  having  its  free  end  perforated  for  the  reception  of  a  needle-eye 
near  its  point.   The  advantage  of  this  instniment  is,  that  not  only  is  the  angle 
formed  by  the  needle  and  the  shank  a  very  convenient  one  for  passing  a  liga- 
ture through  a  pile  inside  the  anus,  hut  more  particularly  that,  as  the  needle 
can  be  detached,  it  may,  as  soon  as  it  is  carried  across 
the  base  of  the  tumour,  be  separated  and  so  withdrawn 
more  readily  than  it  otherwise  could.    If  the  pile  be 
longitudinal,  it  may  be  deeply  notched  with  scissors  in 
a  direction  upwards  at  its  lower  attachment,  at  the  line 
of  junction  between  the  sldn  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  ligati;re  tied  in  the  groove  thus  formed.  In 
whatever  way  the  ligatures  are  applied,  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  tied  as  tightly  as  possible,  so  that 
the  piles  maybe  effectually  strangled  at  once;  as  in 
this  way  they  separate  much  more  readily,  and  with  far 
less  pain  to  the  patient  than  if  loosely  tied.    When  aU 
the  tumours  requiring  ligature  have  been  tied,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  must  be  cut  off  close,  and  the  strangulated 
mass  pushed  back  into  the  bowel.    If  there  be  any 
external  piles,  these  must  now  be  cut  off;  for,  unless 
this  be  done,  they  become  irritated,  swollen,  and 
inflamed  by  the  presence  of  the  ligatures,  and  constitute 
a  source  of  much  distress.    The  patient  must  now 
retirm  to  bed,  and  should  keep  the  recumbent  posture 
untn  the  ligatures  separate,  which  usually  happens  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
day  when  an  ulcerated  surface  will  be  left,  which,  however,  speedily  closes  and 
contracts    In  some  cases  this  process  may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of 
themtrate  of  silver  through  a  speculum  ani.    On  the  second  day  after  the 
operation,  the  bowels  may  be  opened  with  a  dose  of  castor-oU 

In  the  after-treatment  of  the  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  iecu*- 
rence  of  those  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  affection  in  the  first  instance  After 
pdes  have  been  tied,  more  particularly  if  they  be  seated  towards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  recttrm,  there  is  frequently  great  irritation  set  up  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  so  that  the  patient  experiences  difiicidty  in  passing  his  urine,  and 
sometimes  suffers  from  complete  retention  ;  a  warm  hip-bath,  and  a  fuU  dos. 
of  hyoscyamus  and  nitrous  ether,  will  usuaUy  relieve  this,  and  enable  the  urine" 
to  pass.    In  some  cases,  when  the  external  piles  are  very  large  and  vascuhr 
and  the  patient  debilitated,  the  ordinary  ride  of  cutting  them^off  may  adv^^^^ 
ageously  be  deviated  fix>m,  and  a  combination  of  the  treatment  by  exdsion  and 
ligature  be  adopted.    In  such  cases  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the 
mteguinents  merely,  and  then  the  piles  tied  in  the  course  of  the  groove  thus 
iormed.    By  these  means  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  consequent 
on  the  mclusion  ol  a  portion  of  the  integimient  in  the  ligature  are  avoided  at 
the  same  time  that  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  not  incurred  ' 

The  treatment  of  piles  by  ligature  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  dancrer  in  ner 
sons  of  broken  constitution.  I  have  more  than  once  known  death  from  nvtemin 
result  m  these  cases.  ^  ^ 

The  Removal  of  Piles  by  the  Galvanic  l^craseur  may  easily  and  safelv  be 
effected,  the  pile  being  dra^vn  drawn  down  with  rmg-forceps,  and  its  base  con 
stncted  by  the  platinum  wire  of  the  dcraseur,  which,  being  tightened  cuts  off 
the  projecting  mass  very  readily.    This  treatment  is,  however  only  to  be 
adopted  for  internal  piles.    In  tliem,  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventin-. 


Fig.  581.— Sijeculum 
Ani. 
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aU  hemorrhage  hy  the  sccaring  of  tlie  cut  surface  by  the  liot  wire  •  and  the 
coutractioii  of  the  resulting  cicatrix  after  the  separation  of  the  slough  tends 
still  lurther  to  obliterate  all  dilated  htemorrlioidal  vessels. 

Caustics.-In  certain  kinds  of  internal  piles,  the  application  of  nitric  acid  lias 
heen  recommended  by  Houston  of  Dublin  and  H.  Lee,  and  may  certainly 
advantageously  be  adopted.    It  must  not,  however,  be  applied  to  the  external 
ortothemtero-external  pile,  as  it  will  produce  extreme  irritation  ;  nor  can  it  be 
looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  the  ligature  in  internal  piles  generally.    It  is 
especially  in  the  granular  pile,  having  an  ulcerated  surface, 
that  this  mode  of  treatment  is  useful ;  as  in  these  cases  it 
appears,  by  destroying  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
not  only  to  cure  the  pile  to  which  it  is  applied,  but,  by 
producing  an  ulcer,  to  give  rise  to  a  cicatrix,  which,  by 
contracting,  consolidates  the  parts  in  its  vicinity,  and  so 
lessens  the  relaxed  state  of  the  rectum,  which  favours  the 
hasmorrhoidal  tendency.    The  acid  may  conveniently  be 
applied  through  a  speculum  ani,  having  an  aperture  on 
one  side  (Fig.  581).    This  should  be  introduced  weU  oiled, 
until  the  pile  projects  thi>ough  the  opening  in  it,  when  it 
must  be  freely  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  stick,  or  a  glass  rod, 
or  brush,  dipped  in  the  acid ;  the  siu-face  is  then  imme- 
diately wiped  with  a  piece  of  Lint  saturated  with  prepared 
chaUc  and  water,  and  the  instrument  removed.    Or  the 
gilt  clip  (Fig.  582)  may  be  used,  so  as  to  effectually  protect  the  neighbouring 
parts  from  the  action  of  the  acid.    A  thin  slough  separates,  leaving  a  raw 
sm-face,  which  gradually  cicatrises  and  contracts.    The  appKcation  of  the  acid 

occasions  but  little  pain  when  made  fairly  within 
the  rectum  ;  but  if  a  drop  of  it  accidentfOly  come 
into  contact  with  the  muco-cutaneous  surface, 
a  vast  deal  of  irritation  and  inflammation  is 
excited.  This  plan  of  treatment,  though  useful 
in  particular  forms  of  pile,  as  when  the  tumour 
is  granular,  or  flat,  so  as  not  to  allow  ready 
removal  by  the  ligature,  should  not  be  practised 
when  the  ligature  can  be  employed,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  so  certain  a  mode  of  treatment.  It 
cannot  be  considered  altogether  devoid  of  risk  ;  for  I  have  known  one  instance 
m  which  fatal  erysipelas  foUowed  the  cauterisation  of  piles  with  nitric  acid. 

A  permanently  moist  condition  of  the  shin  around  the  anus  is  not  unfrequent, 
as  the  result  of  portal  congestion  or  a  hoemorriioidal  tendency.    It  is  best 
removed  by  the  habitual  use  of  aperient  salines,  or  of  aperient  mineral  waters 
as  those  of  Pullna  or  FriedrichshaUe. 

Peuritus  Ani  is  often  an  extremely  troublesome  affection,  the  itching  and 
general  initation  about  the  anus  being  abnost  unbearable.  In  many  instances 
it  appears  to  be  a  true  prurigo  of  this  part ;  in  other  cases  it  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  irritation  of  external  piles,  worms,  or  some  similar  affec- 
tion. The  Treatment  must  in  a  great  measure  have  reference  to  the  cause.  1 1' 
there  be  an  external  pUe,  the  removal  of  it,  or  if  worms,  their  expulsion,  will 
probably  cure  the  disease.  If  it  arise  from  prurigo,  it  will  require  some  special 
treatment.  In  some  cases  the  arsenical  preparations  will  be  found  useful,  to- 
gether with  the  local  application  of  chlorinated  lotions,  or  those  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid. 


Fig.  582.— Gilt  Clip. 
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Prolapsiis  Ani  consists  in  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rec- 
tum through  the  anal  orifice  ;  the  areolar  tissue  that  lies  underneath  it  being 
also  in  the  majority  of  instances  much  thickened  and  elongated.  In  the 
ordinary  prolapsus,  the  muscular  structures  of  the  gut  are  not  protruded  ;  yet 
occasionally  the  muscular  coat  descends  with  the  mucous  membrane,  an  invagi- 
nation of  the  bowel  taking  place,  which  constitutes  afar  more  serious  condition 
than  the  ordinary  prolaj)sus. 

Causes.— Prolapsus  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  children,  especially  those 
Avho  are  feeble,  or  who  suffer  from  much  irritation  of  the  digestive  or  urinary 
organs.    In  weakly  persons  generally  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  prolapsus  ; 
the  slight  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  takes  place  during  defe- 
cation being  increased  by  any  constitutional  condition  that  gives  rise  to  atony 
of  the  muscular  system,  especially  if  ii-ritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane be  conjoined  Avith  this,  as  in  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.  So  again, 
the  habitual  constipation  often  occurring  in  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit  of  body, 
apparently  proceeding  from  want  of  power  in  the  rectum  to  expel  its  contents,' 
and  reqmring  constant  straining  at  stool,  predisposes  to  this  affection.    It  is 
especially  common  in  those  who  labour  under  stricture,  stone,  or  any  other 
disease  about  the  urinary  organs  that  requires  a  considerable  effort  to  be  made 
in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  bladder.    In  persons  whose  constitution  has 
been  relaxed  by  a  long  residence  in  India,  this  disease  also  frequently  occurs. 
In  other  cases,  and  indeed  most  usually,  the  prolapsus  is  associated  with  piles, 
the  weight  and  dragging  of  the  hsemorrhoid  drawing  down  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  it.     This  is  especially  apt  to  happen,  when  there  is  general 
hemorrhoidal  tendency  about  the  anus.    In  fact,  the  causes  of  prolapsus  may 
be  simmied  up  under  three  heads  :  1.  Simple  relaxation  of  tissue,  such  as  is 
met  mth  in  children  and  in  weakly  persons;  2.  Sympathetic  irritation,  as  in 
chronic  tenesmus,  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c.  ;  3.  A  hemorrhoidal  or  polypoid 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 

Diagnosis.— Prolapsus  is  readily  recognised.  It  consists  in  the  protrusion 
of  a  rmg  of  mucous  membrane  of  a  red  or  purplish  colour,  and  havinc.  a 
somewhat  turgid  look,  rather  _  " 

lobulated  in  shape,  and  vary- 
ing in  size  from  half  a  walnut 
to  a  small  orange  (Fig.  583). 
The  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing this  ring  wUl  be  found 
to  be  continuous  with  that 
investing  the  sphincter,  and 
this  constitutes  the  mark  of 
distinction  between  ordinary 
prolapsus  and  invagination  of 
the  whole  thickness  of  the 
gut ;  for  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion, which  is  extremely  rare 


Fig.  583.— l->rolapsu8  Ani. 


there  is  a  deep  and  distmct  sulcus  between  the  protrusion  and  the  margin 
oi  the  sphmcter.  Inprolapsus  tliere  is,  when  the  protrusion  is  down,  a  dra-^  t 
and  smai-tmg  sensation,  often  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  spasm  abouf  ^ 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  not  unfrequently  Mdth  symptoms  .f  stricture  In 
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chronic  cases,  the  anal  aperture  appears  to  be  permanently  relaxed ;  and,  on 
introducmg  the  finger  into  it,  it  is  found  to  he  widened  and  weakened.  The 
folds  of  skin  in  its  neighbourhood  are  relaxed  and  elongated,  radiating  from  it 
as  Irom  a  centre  ;  they  are  commonly  Lluish,  soft,  somewhat  swoUen,  and  pen- 
dulous, and  often  the  seat  of  a  good  deal  of  irritation.  The  protrusion  at  first 
occurs  only  after  defecation,  and  then  readily  goes  hack  of  itself,  or  is  reduced 
by  steady  pressure  upon  it ;  after  a  time,  however,  it  wiU  come  down  at  other 
penods  ;  thus  it  may  protrude  after  ridiiig,  walkuig,  or  even  standing,  and  is 
returned  with  much  difficulty. 

Strangulation  of  the  prolapsus  may  occasionally  occur,  if  it  be  alloAved  to 
protrude  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  a  proper  attempt  being  made 
to  push  It  back.  It  then  becomes  swoUen  and  livid,  with  great  pain  and  tenes- 
mus, discharges  a  fetid  iU-conditioned  pus,  and  may  eventually  faU  into  a 
sloughy  state,  and,  thus  separating,  imdergo  a  spontaneous  cure. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  prolapsus  may  be  said  to  be  palliative  and 
curative.  The  Palliative  Treatment  consists  in  the  first  place  in  reducin"  the 
tumour  when  protruded.  This,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  patient  does  for 
himself;  but,  if  it  become  congested,  it  recpires  the  help  of  the  Surgeon  to  put 
It  back.  This  may  occasiouaUy  be  readUy  done  by  laying  the  patient  on  his 
side,  or  making  him  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chaii- ;  and  then  greasing  the  mass 
with  some  oil,  seizing  it  with  a  soft  towel,  and,  gradually  compressing  it,  work- 
ing It  back.  It  may  be  kept  up  by  wearing  a  belt  with  a  pad  and  elastic  sup- 
port. Ohve-shaped  pewter  pessaries  are  occasionally  emjaloyed,  with  the  vieAV 
of  preventing  the  protrusion  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  of  any  service,  the 
sphincter  being  usually  too  relaxed  to  keep  them  up,  and  their  pressure  appear- 
ing to  excite  u-ritation. 

The  regulation  of  the  bowels  is  as  important  in  prolapsus  as  in  piles.  It  is 
usually  best  done  by  the  administration  of  those  laxatives  that  have  been 
recommended  for  the  latter  disease.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  prolapsus  to  get  the 
patient  to^  have  his  daily  motion  at  bed-time  instead  of  at  the  usual  hour  in 
the  morning ;  the  recumbent  position  and  the  uniform  temperature  of  the 
bed  preventing  the  irritation  of  the  sphiucter  and  spasm  of  the  anal  muscles 
that  commonly  continue  for  some  time  after  the  reduction  of  the  prolapsus, 
aud  which  are  a  source  of  great  discomfort  when  occurring  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 

Curative  Treatment—The  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum 
that  essentiaUy  constitutes  prolapsus  may  often  be  obviated  by  astringent 
injections  or  suppositories.     The  best  injection  is  that  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  the  strength  of  from  one  to  three  grains  in  an  ounce  of  Avater,  thrown 
up  m  smaU  quantities  sufficient  for  the  bowel  to  retain.  In  chUdren,  injections 
of  this  land,  conjoined  with  regulation  of  the  bowels  by  mild  aperients,  the 
administration  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  unstimulating  food,  and  afterwards 
the  employment  of  tonics,  wiU  commonly  remove  the  disease,  unless  it  arise 
from  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  some  other  affection  inducing  much  and  con- 
tinued straining.     In  mild  cases  of  prolapsus  in  adults,  conjoined  with  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter,  the  use  of  the  iron  injection  wiU  be  found  particularly  beneficial,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  regulated  by  means  of  an  electuary 
taken  in  the  morning  or  at  night.    By  thus  giving  tone  to  the  bowel,  at  the 
same  time  that  constipation  is  prevented,  the  disease  will  occasionally  undergo 
a  cure,  provided  it  be  not  associated  with  any  affection  in  other  organs. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  prolapsus  is  lucmorrhoidal  or  polyijoid,  the  ju-o- 
trusion  being  dragged  down  by  the  weight  and  sti-ain  of  the  pile  or  polj^us, 
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the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  has  Leen  recommended  for  the  latter 
disease  ;  and  usually,  after  the  ligature  and  removal  of  the  pile  or  polypus,  the 
lapsus  will  he  cured.  In  slight  cases  of  j)rolapsu3,  in  which  the  disease 
appeal's  rather  to  be  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the  tissvies 
external  to  it,  the  muco-cutaneous  integument  hanging  in  loose  and  pendulous 
folds  around  the  anus,  considerable  benefit  will  commonly  result  from  snipping 
of  these  pendiilous  flaps  of  skin ;  the  cut  surface  that  is  left  cicatrising,  and 
by  its  contraction  bracing  up  the  part,  and  thus  preventing  its  fm'ther  pro- 
trusion. These  pendulous  flaj)s  are  best  removed  in  a  direction  radiating  from 
the  anal  orifice,  with  curved  knife-edged  scissors. 

When  the  prolapsus  is  considerable,  and  the  ordinary  palliative  treatment 
after  a  proper  trial  fails  in  effecting  a  cure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  protruded  mucous  membrane  by  operation.  This  should  always  be  done 
by  the  application  of  the  ligature  ;  excision,  though  easy,  being  objectionable 
in  this  as  in  the  case  of  piles,  on  account  of  the  danger  from  htemorrhage. 

Application  of  Ligature. — The  patient  having  had  the  bowels  freely  opened 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  an  enema  of  tepid  water  on  the  morning  of  opera- 
tion, should  be  directed  to  sit  over  a  pan  of  hot  water,  in  order  to  make  the 
prolapsus  descend  ;  it  may  then  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  broad-ended  forceps, 
such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  579,  and  drawn  well  forwards.  The  base  must 
next  be  firmly  tied  with  a  strong  piece  of  wloipcord,  and  a  similar  process 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  anus.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  shape  of  the  protrusion  in  ligaturing  the  base  firmly,  this' may 
be  obviated  by  transfixing  it  with  a  haamorrhoidal  needle,  and  tying  it  on  each 
side.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  doing  this.  The 
ends  of  the  ligature  must  then  be  cut  short,  the  whole  protrusion  returned  into 
the  bowel,  the  external  flaps  of  skin  cut  off,  and  an  opiate  pill  administered,  so 
as  to  arrest  aU  peristaltic  action  for  a  few  days.  Should  the  ulcerated  surface 
show  any  difficulty  in  healing,  it  must  be  tou.ched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  operation  always  leaves  a  permanent  cure. 

The  ligature  of  prolapsus,  like  that  of  internal  piles,  is  not  very  painful, 
and  for  it  chloroform  need  not  be  administered  ;  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  better 
that  it  should  not  be  given,  as  the  protrusion  is  apt  to  slip  iip  under  its  in- 
fluence, the  patient  not  being  able  to  exercise  the  proper  expi-dsive  efforts. 
But,  as  the  excision  of  the  external  flaps  and  piles  is  attended  by  verj^  sharp 
suffering,  it  is  as  well  to  administer  the  anaesthetic  at  the  time  when  they  are 
being  removed. 

Should  a  prolapsus  become  strangulated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  to 
reduce  it  throiigh  the  sphmcter  by  the  employment  of  the  taxis  ;  if  this  cannot 
readily  be  accomplished,  free  iacisions  may  be  made  into  it  ;  if  it  be  not  re- 
duced, it  wiU  slough  away,  and  thus  undergo  permanent  cure. 

Invagination  of  the  Rectum  occurs  in  some  rare  cases,  and  sometimes  the 
portion  that  has  descended  through  the  anus  has  become  strangulated.  In  such 
cases  as  these,  reduction  must  be  effected  ;  if  possible  without,  but  if  necessary 
with,  division  of  the  sphincter. 

A  remarkable  case  has  been  recorded  by  Stocks,  of  Salford,  in  which  an  anal 
protrusion  of  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  contained  an  ovarian  cyst.  This  was 
removed  by  an  incision  through  tlie  coats  of  the  bowel;  and  after  the  woiuid 
had  healed,  the  bowel  was  returned. 
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CALCULOUS  DIATHESES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

The  lu'ine  is  liable  to  tlie  deposit  of  various  solid  matters,  "wliicli,  when 
amorphous  and  impalpable,  are  termed  Sediments ;  when  crystalline,  they  con- 
stitute Gravel ;  and  when  concrete,  Calculus  or  Stone.  These  deposits,  whatever 
form  they  assume,  are  the  result  of  constitutional  causes ;  and  the  constitu- 
tional conditions  giving  rise  to  them  are  commonly  called  Diatheses.  Of  these 
Surgeons  usually  recognise  three  :  the  Uric  or  LithiCjthe  Oxalic,  and  the  P/ws- 
phatic  ;  besides  these,  however,  others  doubtless  exist,  the  precise  characters  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

Uric  or  Lithic  Acid  Diathesis. — TMs  diathesis  chiefly  occurs  in  in- 
dividuals of  robust  habit  of  body  and  florid  appearance,  who  have  lived  high 
and  suffer  from  irritable  gastric  dysjDepsia.  It  is  often  associated  with  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  tendency,  or  with  some  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  skin-disease, 
especially  psoriasis.  It  is  characterised  by  scanty  and  acid  high-coloured  urine, 
which  deposits  on  cooling  two  kinds  of  sediment,  a  yellow  and  a  red.  According 
to  Lehmann,  these  sediments  consist  of  urate  of  soda  :  but  Golding  Bird,  and,  I 
believe,  most  of  the  chemists  in  this  country,  regard  them  as  urate  or  lithate  of 
ammonia.  But  W.  Roberts  states  that  they  have  no  definite  chemical  com- 
position, consisting  of  uric  acid  combmed  with  soda,  potass,  and  ammonia,  in 
A-arying  proportions.  The  yellow  sediment,  containing  an  admixture  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  is  usually  dependent  on  slight  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  skin,  coming  and  going  under  the  influence  of  very  trivial 
causes.  The  red  sediment,  owing  its  colour,  according  to  Bird,  to  an  admix- 
ture of  pru'puiine,  a  highly  carbonaceous  ingredient,  and  indicative  of  imperfect 
assimilation,  is  met  with  in  persons  of  full  habit,  who  live  too  freely.  A  variety 
or  rather  an  admixture,  of  these  sediments,  constitutes  the  lateritious  deposit,  so 
common  in  gout  and  rlieumatism.  These  deposits  disappear  completely  on 
boiling,  which  distinguishes  them  from  any  other  sediments.  The  red  sand  or 
gravel  is  a  crystallised  variety  of  the  lithic  acid  sediment.  It  may  be  com- 
pared, in  general  appearance,  to  Cayenne  pepper,  and  under  the  microscope 
presents  the  characters  seen  in  Fig.  585.  It  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
children  of  a  strimious  habit,  who  are  allowed  more  animal  food  thanthej"^  can 
well  assimilate.  Occasionally  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  found  intemnxed  vnth 
these  deposits,  presenting  the  characters  figiu-ed  in  Fig.  584. 

Calculi. — The  calculi  that  occur  in  this  diathesis  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  uric 
acid,  and  the  urate  of  ammonia.  The  uiic  acid  calculus  (Fig.  586)  is  usually 
of  small  or  moderate  size,  varjnng  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pigeon's  egg ;  it  is 
oval,  somewhat  compressed  and  flattened,  smooth  on  the  smface,  and  of  a 
fawn  colour.    On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  laminated,  and  to  present  various 
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shades  of  a  light  brown  or  fuwn  tint.  The  urate  of  ammonia  calcnlus  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  ;  when  met  with,  it  is  chiefly  in  children,  and  is  com- 
posed of  concentric  rings,  having  a  fine  earthy  appearance,  and  being  clay- 


Fig.  584.— Uric  Acid. 


Fig.  5S5.— Urate  of  Ammonia. 


coloured.  The  uric  acid  calculus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  urate  of 
ammonia  by  heating  a  fragment  in  solution  of  caustic  potash  :  both  dissolve, 
but  the  Urate  of  ammonia  evolves  ammonia  ia  the  process  of  solution. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  the  uric  acid  diathesis  must  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  prime  causes  of  this  condition,  viz.,  mal-assimilation,  defective 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  the  ingestion  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  stimu- 
lating food.    All  these  may  be  remedied  by  attention  to 
ordinary  hygienic  measures ;  the  patient  must  live  sparely, 
should  avoid  fermented  liquors,  especially  red  and  effer- 
vescent wines,  and  abstain  from  sweets,  pastry,  &c.  He 
should  take  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  and  keep  the  skin 
in  healthy  action  by  warm  dry  air  or  vapour  batliing,  and 
the  use  of  horsehair  gloves.   The  bowels  must  also  be  care- 
fully regulated  by  means  of  saline  and  other  aperients,  with 
occasional  alterative  doses  of  Plummer's  or  blue  pill ;  to 
which,  if  the  constitution  be  peculiarly  rheumatic  or  gouty, 
some  colchicum  may  advantageously  be  added.    A  very 
good  aperient  for  general  use  in  these  cases,  is  a  drachm  of 
Kochelle  salt  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  taken 
at  night  or  eariy  m  the  morning ;  or  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  foUowin<. 
powder  every  morning  ;-R  Pulv.  Rhei,  ^ss.,  PotassiB  tartratis,  5].,  Magnesi^^ 
ustse,  51J.,  Pulv.  Zmgiberis,  5j.  ;  fiat  pulvis.    Preferable  to  all  medicines  per- 
haps, are  the  natural  aperient  saline  waters  of  Pullna  or  Friedrichshall  taken 
fasting.    The  patient  may  also  be  directed  to  drink  some  of  the  natural 
alkaline  waters,  as  those  of  Vichy,  Vals,  or  Fachingen.    Tlie  Vichy  waters 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid  are 
extremely  serviceable  for  the  correction  of  tins  diathesis.    If  they  cannot  be 
procured,  a  veiy  good  alkaline  drink  consists  of  a  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of 
potass  and  five  grains  of  nitre  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  or  tepid  water  to 
which  about  five  grains  of  citric  acid  or  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon -juice  mav 
be  added,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ' 
When  uric  acid  calculus  has  actually  formed,  it  is  well  not  to  "ive'the  alka 
line  remedies  too  long,  or  in  too  large  quantity;  lest  the  stone  rapidly  increase" 
in  size  by  becoming  encrusted  with  phosphates. 


Fig.  586.— Uric  Acid 
Calculus. 
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Fig.  5S7. — Oxalate  of  Lime. 


Oxalic  Diathesis.— Tliis  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  urine.  It  generally  occius  in  individuals  in  whom  there  is  defective 
assimilation,  dependent  npon  exhausted  nervous  energy,  arising  from  over- 
work, mental  anxiety,  or  venereal  excesses.    The  patient  is  usually  pale  and 

hy]oochondriacal,  suffers  from  dyspepsia, 
acidity  of  stomach,  and  disturbed  sleep. 
In  these  cases  there  is  often  loss  of 
sexual  power ;  a  state  of  debility  of  the 
generative  organs,  connected  either  with 
the  want  of  erectile  vigour,  or  too 
speedy  emissions.  The  urine  is  usually 
very  pale,  abundant,  and  acid,  and  there 
is  heat  and  smarting  during  its  passage 
along  the  ui-ethra.  In  this  diathesis 
there  is  no  sediment  or  gravel,  properly 
speaking,  but  the  crystals  float  in  the 
urine ;  subsiding,  however,  when  it 
stands,  but  not  occurring  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  constitute  a  true  sediment 
(Tig.  587).  Koberts  states  that  oxaluria  accompanies  no  constant  state  of 
sjanptoms,  and  questions  the  existence  of  such  a  diathesis  ;  so  much  so,  as 
to  state  that  the  presence  of  oxaluria  by  itseK  furnishes  no  indication  for 
treatment. 

Calculus. — The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus  is  usually  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  almost  black  colour,  moderate  ia  size,  being  seldom  lartrer  than  a 

walnut,  and  round ;  it  is  always  rough,  tuberculated, 
and  sometimes  almost  spiculated  on  the  surface 
(Fig.  588). 

Treatment. — When  there  is  no  calculus,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  patient  upon  a  light  and  nourish- 
ing diet,  especially  fish,  as  recommended  by  Bird, 
cautioning  him  to  avoid  sweets  and  all  fermented 
liquors,  vnth  the  exception  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  brandy.  Tonics,  particularly  tlie  mineral  acids, 
iron,  zinc,  and  quinine,  may  be  given,  and  the  residence  should,  if  possible,  be 
changed  for  a  time  to  a  warm  climate.   When  calculus  is  formed,  there  is, 

owing  to  its  roughness,  and  the  irritable 
I  JU    ^  ^         ^''^^'^  °^         patient's  nervous  system, 
\  ■   Um  i  usually  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  region 

i^mr  of  the  bladder,  requiring  the  free  adminis- 

tration of  opiates. 

Phosphatig  Diathesis. — This  chiefly 
occurs  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are 
prematurely  aged,  with  a  broken  constitu- 
tion and  an  anajmic  condition  of  the  system. 
In  this  diathesis,  the  sediment  and  calculi 
may  occur  in  three  distinct  forms:  1.  Triple 
or  Ammoniaco-Magnesian  Phosphate  ; 
2.  Phosphate  of  Lime;  and  3.  Mixed 
Phosphates,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the 
preceding  varieties. 
1.  The  Triple  Phosphate  (Fig.  589)  usually  occurs  in  urine  that  is  copious, 
pale,  and  barely  acid,  sicldy  to  the  smell  and  soon  decomposing  and  becoming 


Fig.  588.  ■  Very  vougli  Oxa- 
late of  Lime  Calculus. 


Fig. 


589. — Ammoniaco-Magnosian 
Phosphate. 
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very  offensive.  In  other  cases  the  urine  is  dark,  alkaline,  and  mucous.  Tliis 
condition  especially  occiu's  in  old  people,  and  is  associated  with  much  debility, 
ii'ritability  of  mind,  pallor,  and  anaemia. 

2.  The  Phosphate  of  Lime  sediment  is  of  less  common  occurrence  ;  it  usually 
occiu-s  in  pale  and  offensive,  readily  putrescent  urine,  mLxed  with  much 
mucus,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder. 

3.  Mixed  Phosphates  commonly  occur  after  injuries  of  the  spine,  as  the  result 
of  general  impairment  of  the  health,  or  in  advanced  cases  of  prostatic  disease. 
They  are  occasionally  met  with  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  kind  of  mortar-Hke 
sediment  in  the  bladder. 

Galculi.~The  phosphatic  calculi  are  very  common.  The  most  frequent  is 
the  mixed,  or  fusible  calculus,  as  it  is  termed,  on  accoimt  of  the  ready  way  in 
which  it  melts  when  exposed  to  heat.  This  calculus  is  friable,  laminated,  and 
has  a  chalky  or  earthy  look.  The  calculus  composed  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  is  not  so  common  ;  it  resembles  the  preceding  rather  closely  in 
Its  general  characters,  but  is  whiter  and  has  a  more  chalky  look.  The  phos- 
phate of  lime  calculus  is  extremely  rare  ;  it  is  laminated,  and  harder  than  the 
other  varieties. 

_  Treatme7it.— The  treatment  of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  consists  piincipaUy 
in  improvmg  the  digestive  powers,  and  in  restoring  the  general  strength  of 
the_  patient  by  giving  him  good  food,  wine,  or  beer.  The  administration  of 
tonics,  especiaUy  of  nitric  acid,  should  be  attended  to,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air  enjoined.  As  there  are  usually  much  pain  and  irritability  of  system 
in  this  diathesis,  opium  may  advantageously  be  administered.  Eoberts  con- 
siders phosphates  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  as  merely  the  result  of  the 
alkalimty  ol  the  urine,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

Besides  the  calculi  mentioned,  various  other  kinds  of  concretions  form  in  the 
urme,  each  of  which  doubtless  represents  a  diathesis  ;  the  characters  of  which 
however,  are  not  so  distinctly  marked  or  so  weU  recognised  as  those  that  have 
just  been  described. 

•  ^.f  ^l^^.'^  """^  °^  0^  P^-^l^ct  occasionaUy  met  with 

m  the  bladder.  It  differs  fi-om  aU  other  ingredients  in  containing  a  large 
quantity— about  26  per  cent.— of  sulphur. 
It  is  very  rarely  seen  as  a  sediment  in  the 
urine  ;  but  when  it  occurs  in  this  form  it 
presents  the  microscopic  characters  seen 
m  Fig.  590,  being  composed  of  hexagonal 
lamiuEe.  CalcuU  containing  cystine  have 
occasionally  been  met  with.  Golding  Bird 
states  that  in  Gu/s  Hospital  Museum  there 
are  eleven  composed  of  this  peculiar  animal 
matter  ;  and  in  the  Museum  of  University 
College  we  have  some  good  specimens. 
Cystine  in  calculus  has  a  peculiar  yellowish 
or  greenish  and  waxy  look,  very  difltrent 
from  any  other  ingredient  met  with  in 
urinary  concretions. 

_  Xanthine,  or  Xanthic  Oxide,  was  first  noticed  by  Marcet,  and  has 
since  been  observed  by  Laugier,  Langenbeck,  and  others.  It  is  of  extremelv 
rare  occuirence,  and  has  only  been  found  in  three  recorded  instances  in  the 
lonn  of  calculous  concretions.  These  have  generally  been  of  small  size  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  removed  by  Langenbeck,  which  weighed  388 'grains. 

R  R  2 


Fig.  C90.— Cystina. 
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For  a  detailed  accoiint  of  the  cliemical  characters  and  constituents  of  this  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  of  the  other  materials  of  which  calculi  are  formed,  I  must 
refer  to  the  works  of  G.  Bird,  Beale,  Thudiclium,  &c. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  has  occasionally  been  met  with  as  an  amorphous 
powder  in  alkalme  or  very  faintly  acid  urine.  Bird  states  that  he  has  detected 
carbonate  of  lime  as  forming  a  distinct  stratum  in  some  phosphatic  calculi ;  and 
Thudichlun  has  examined  prostatic  concretions  consisting  ahnost  entirely  of 
this  substance — the  nruiary  origin  of  which,  however,  he  doubts.  But  urinary 
vesical  calculi  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  certainly  very  rarely  met 
with. 


Fig.  591.— Section  of  an 
Alternating  Calculus. 


STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Steucture  op  Calculi.— Calculi,  though  sometimes  composed  throughout 
of  the  same  deposit,  are  not  unfrequently  made  up. of  layers  or  strata,  differing 
in  chemical  composition  from  one  another,  and  these  usually  go  by  the  name 

of  alternating  ccdculi  (Fig.  591).  Most  frequently 
the  nucleus  consists  of  Uthic  acid ;  next  in  the  order 
of  frequency  comes  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  then 
the  concretion  of  a  phosphatic  character  throughout. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  nucleus  is  absent  ;  but 
concretions  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in 
which  none  could  be  detected,  or  in  which  it  was 
even  replaced  by  a  cavity.  The  nucleus  is  usually 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  calculus, 
and  is  generally  nearly  regular  in  shape ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  branched  or  curiously 
radiated,  and  then  the  concretion  generally  atfects 
a  corresjjonding  outline.  Calculi  containing  two  or 
three  nuclei  have  sometimes  been  foimd,  consisting  probably  of  an  equal 
number  of  concretions  agglomerated  together. 

The  body  of  a  calculus  having  the  uric  acid  nucleus  is  usually  composed  of 
some  of  the  lithates  ;  but  not  unfrequently  these  are  encrusted  by  a  deposit 
of  phosphates.  In  other  instances,  the  body  may  be  wholly  composed  of  some 
of  the  earthy  phosjAates,  which  more  rarely  alternate  mth  the  oxalate  of  lime 
or  the  triple  phosphates. 
An  oxalate  of  lime  nucleus  usually  has  a  body  of  the  same  constitution ; 

but  in  some  cases  it  is  incrusted  by  phosphates  or 
urates  (Fig.  592).  When  the  interior  is  phosphatic,  the 
concretion  is  always  of  the  same  constitution. 

The  alterations  in  the  composition  of  a  calculus  are 
due  to  varying  conditions  of  the  general  health,  and 
consequently  of  the  character  and  constituents  of  the 
urine,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Iming  membrane  of  the 
bladder.  The  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  nuclei  and 
layers  are  undoubtedly  due  to  constitutional  causes. 
The  phosphatic  laniinas,  whether  interposed  between 
the  tiric  acid  or  incrusting  the  calculus,  are  probably 
chiefly  dependent  on  vesical  irritation,  consequent  on  the  presence  in  the 
Ijladder  of  the  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  nucleus  which  has  been  previously 
formed. 

Origin.— Calculi  may  be  formed  either  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  bladder. 
Those  that  contain  nuclei  of  Ihe  urates  or  oxalates  are  j)robably  renal  in  their 


Fig.  592.  —  Section  of 
Oxalate  of  Lime  Cal- 
culus incrusted  witli 
Phosphates. 
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-origin  ;  whilst  those  that  have  a  phosi^hatic  nucleus  are  usually  vesical  from 
the  first ;  renal  nuclei  of  this  composition  being  rarely  met  -with. 

All  renal  calculi,  aU  those  vesical  calculi  that  have  a  renal  origin,  and  some 
of  those  even  that  appear  to  be  primarily  formed  in  the  bladder,  have  a  consti- 
tutional source  ;  they  arise  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  urine,  which  probably  in 
its  tiu-n  depends  upon  mal-assimilation,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  detei-mines 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  stone.  Those  calculi  that  are  formed  by 
deposit  from  the  urine  upon  and  aroimd  some  foreign  body,  as  a  pin  or  straw 
accidentally  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  some  soft  phosphatic  concretions 
that  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  its  mucous  membrane, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  being  local  in  their  origin.  ' 

Calculi  of  Eenal  Origin.— When  a  stone  forms  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  it  usually  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  loin.  When  of  small  size,  it  may 
descend  into  the  bladder  with  but  Uttle  suflFering  to  the  patient  ;  but,  if  large 
enough  to  irritate  the  ureter  and  to  pass  with  some  difficulty,  it  then  gives  rise 
to  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms,  which  will  immediately  be  described.  In 
some  cases  the  calcidus  attains  a  very  large  size,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  extending  into  the  calices  and  u.reter,  and  being  moulded, 
as  it  were,  to  the  shape  of  the  parts  amongst  which  it  lies  ;  it  then  gives  rise' 
by  Its  pressure,  to  absorption  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  occasions,' 
by  the  magnitude  that  it  attains,  excessive  pain  and  irritation  in  this  region, 
the  patient  usuaUy  dying,  worn  out  by  constant  suffering  and  by  the  irritation 
of  mcurable  kidney-disease.  In  some  instances,  stone  in  tliis  situation  has 
given  rise  to  abscess  in  and  aroimd  the  kidney,  and  has  even  been  discharged 
through  an  aperture  in  the  lumbar  region. 

_  Descent  of  a  Renal  Calculus.— In  cases  in  which  a  renal  calculus  descends 
mto  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  seized  with  pain  in  the  loin  that  has  been  the 
seat  of  previous  irritation.  This  pain  is  usuaUy  of  the  most  agonising  character, 
extending  into  the  cord  and  testis,  and  doTO  the  inside  -of  the  thigh  of  the 
aftected  side.  There  is  retraction  of  the  testicle,  with  constipation  and  vomit- 
ing ;  frequently  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  scanty,  high-coloured,  and 
bloody  urine,  and  great  constitutional  disturbance.  This  pain  usually  con- 
tinues of  a  somewhat  remittent  character,  until  the  calculus  enters  the  bladder, 
when,  unless  expeUed,  it  gives  rise  to  the  train  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  its 
presence  va.  that  organ. 

Treatoeni.— During  the  descent  of  a  renal  calculus,  which  always  occupies 
many  hours,  and  perhaps  some  days,  the  patient  should  have  fuU  doses  of 
opium  administered,  be  put  into  a  warn  hip-bath,  and  have  mustard 
poultices  applied  to  the  loin,  or  be  cupped  iii  this  situation,  if  necessary; 
the  bowels  should  also  be  thoroughly  emptied  by  enemata.  It  is  weU  to 
Ijear  m  mmd,  that  a  somewhat  similar  train  of  symptoms  to  that  induced  by 
the  descent  of  the  calculus,  may  be  excited  by  some  forms  of  irritation  or  ilatu- 
lent  distension  of  the  csecum  and  descending  colon,  which  will  require  appro- 
priate treatment. 

Calculi  of  Vesical.  Origin.— Though  a  vesical  calculus  often  owes  its 
origin  to  the  descent  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney,  yet  frequently  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  coming  from  such  a  source,  but  every  appearance  of  its  being 
deposited  in  the  bladder  ;  a  nucleus  being  originally  formed  in  this  viscus  by 
the  aggregation  of  some  sabulous  matters,  around  and  upon  which  fresh 
deposits  take  place,  until  a  true  calculus  is  fomed.  In  some  instances,  vesical 
calculi  have  been  found  deposited  upon  and  incrusting  foreign  bodies,  acci- 
dentally introduced  into  the  bladder,  such  as  a. piece  of  straw,  a  pin,  a  'bit  of 
bougie,  fragment  of  bone,  &c. 
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Number. — The  number  of  calculi  in  tlie  bladder  varies  considerably ;  most 
commonly  only  one  is  encoimtered  ;  but  in  about  one-lifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
cases  operated  upon,  several  will  be  found  ;  from  two  to  six  or  eight  are  by  no 
means  uncommonly  met  with.  Occasionally  several  dozens  have  been  detected ; 
and  there  are  even  instances  on  record  m  which  some  hundreds  of  distinct  and 
separate  calculi  have  been  found  in  one  bladder.  The  most  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  is  one  in  which  Physick  removed  from  a  jiidge 
in  the  United  States  upwards  of  a  thousand  calculi,  varying 
in  size  from  a  partridge-shot  to  a  bean,  and  each  marked  with 
a  black  spot.  Several  calculi  may  become  matted  together  in 
one  large  concretion,  as  in  the  annexed  representation  of 
a  calculus  (Fig.  593)  that  I  removed  from  a  child  four  years 
*  Acid^  FaicuU  '  formed  of  eleven  distinct  lithic  acid  calculi 

matted  toge-     soldered  together  in  this  way  ;  besides  which,  three  others- 
were  lodged  in  the  bladder.  When  two  or  more  calculi  occur, 
it  is  remarkable  how  uniform  they  are  often  in  shape,  si2e,  and  weight,  one 
being  the  exact  coimterpart  of  the  other. 

When  there  are  several  calculi  in  the  bladder,  the  attrition  of  one  against 
the  other  usually  causes  the  opposing  surfaces  to  become  smooth,  thus  consti- 
tuting "  facets"  (Fig.  594).  In  some  cases, 
however,  when  the  calculi  are  numerous, 
there  are  no  signs  of  attrition.  In  a 
patient  of  mine  who  had  fifteen  calculi  in 
his  bladder,  all  the  stones  were  roimd, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  marbles, 
without  any  facets.  In  other  cases,  again, 
there  may  be  more  facets  on  one  calculus 
than  companion-calculi  in  the  bladder. 
A  second  stone  may  occasion  two  or  even 
three  facets  on  the  first,  having  rolled  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other 
side  of  it. 

Spontaneous  Fracture  of  a  calculus  will  sometimes  occur  within  the  bladder. 
This  curious  phenomenon  may  happen  to  a  stone  that  is  single,  or  to  one 
among  several  calculi.  When  it  occurs,  great  iriitabiUty  of  the  bladder  is  set 
up.  There  are  several  ways  of  explaining  this  fracture,  or  rather  disintegration, 
of  a  calculus.  Civiale  supposes  it  to  occur  by  the  contraction  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  coats  of  the  bladder  upon  the  stone.  It  is  possible  that,  when  there 
are  several  calculi  in  the  bladder,  the  concussion  of  one  against  another  may 
give  rise  to  it ;  and  for  the  breaking  tip  of  a  calculus  to  happen,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  necessary  that  this  pressure  of  the  bladder  or  concussion  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  resolve  the  stone  at  once  into  fragments.  If  a  crack  or 
fissure  merely  be  formed  in  it,  the  infiltration  of  the  urine  into  this  may  so 
soften  and  loosen  its  cohesion,  that  it  becomes  resolved  -ndthout  further  vio- 
lence into  a  number  of  pieces.  In  some  instances  these  become  agglomerated 
together,  by  the  deposit  of  a  quantity  of  phosphatic  matter  upon  and  aroimd 
them.  In  other  cases,  the  different  fragments  may  each  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fresh  calculus,  so  that  the  bladder  may  afterwards  contain  numerous 
concretions. 

Physical  Characters. — The  Size  of  calculi  varies  from  that  of  a  hemp- 
seed  or  pin's  head  to  a  concretion  of  immense  magnitude.  One  of  tlie  largest 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  was  a  calculus  removed  by  tlie  liigh  operation  by 
Uytterhoeven  of  Brussels,  whicli  I  saw  some  time  ago  in  his  possession,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  obliging  enough  to  give  me  a  cast ;  it  is  pyriforin,  and 


Fig.  594.— Calculi  with.  Facets. 
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measures  19|  inches  in  its  longest  circumference,  and  12^  inches  round  at  its 
broadest  part,  being  6|  inches  long,  and  about  4  wide.  In  the  celebrated  case 
of  Sir  W.  Ogilvie,  Cline  attempted,  but  failed,  to  extract  a  calculus  measuring 
16  inches  roimd  one  axis  and  14  round  the  other.  It  weighed  44  ounces,  and 
must  have  been  about  the  size  of  Uytterhoeven's.  These  enormous  concretions 
are  happily  rarely  met  Asdth  at  the  present  day ;  the  usual  size  of  stones 
removed  by  operation  being  from  about  one  to  two  inches  in  the  longest 
diameter,  somewhat  narrow,  and  perhaps  flattened. 

The  W eight  of  calcitli  commonly  varies  from  a  few  grains  to  several  ounces  ; 
the  conunonest  weight  is  from  three  drachms  to  about  an  ounce  or  two  iu  weight, 
occasionally  from  three  to  six ;  from  this  they  may  range  upwards  rmtil 
several  poimds  are  reached.  Thus,  in  CHne's  case  the  stone  weighed  44  ounces. 
Deschamps  saw  one  of  51  ounces,  and  Morand  one  weighing  6  lbs.  :  none  of 
these  admitted  of  removal.  The  largest  calculi  are  usually  composed  of 
phosphates,  in  greater  part  if  not  in  whole.  Large  and  heavy  calculi  are 
certainly  less  frequently  met  with  now  than  formerly,  owing  to  operations  for 
stone  being  simpler  and  less  dreaded  since  the  introduction  of  ana3sthetics,  and 
hence  practised  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  Hardness  of  calculi  varies  considerably  ;  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  the 
hardest ;  the  lithates  come  next  in  consistence,  and  are  often  very  hard, 
though  brittle  ;  the  phosphatic  calculi  are  always  comparatively  soft  and 
friable. 

The  Shape  of  calculi  presents  great  variety  ;  most  commonly,  however,  they 
have  an  ovoid  figure.  Concretions  of  urate  of  ammonia  and  uric  acid  are 
generally  pretty  regularly  ovoidal,  smooth,  and  disc-like.  Those  composed  of 
oxalate  of  lime  are  usually  somewhat  globular  or  square-shaped,  and  generally 
rough,  nodulated,  or  spiculated  upon  the  surface.  The  phosphatic  calculi 
present  usually  the  most  irregular  outline  ;  most  commonly,  it  is  true,  they  are 
ovoid  or  globular,  but  are  not  imfrequently  branched,  as  if  moulded  to  the 
interior  of  the  kidney,  constricted,  or  of  an  hour-glass  shape.  The  cystine 
calciLli  are  generally  tolerably  oval  and  regular  in  outline. 

Position.— Most  frequently  calculi  lie  loose  m  the  bladder  ;  but  occasionally 
they  may  be  fixed,  either  by  being  encysted,  and  then  lying  in  one  of  the 


!■  ig.  OOfl.-Exterior  of  Bladder,  containing         Fig.  59f,.-Interior  of  tho  same  Bladder  sliowinir 
an  Encysted  Calculus  at  a.  small  Orifice  leading  into  Cyst  at  T  l,  Ureter.^ 


sacculi  that  have  already  been  described  within  the  walls  of  the  bladder  (Figs. 
595  and  596);  or  by  being  fixed  in  and  embraced' by  one  of  the  ureters  ;  and  in 
other  cases  by  being  deposited  upon,  and  partly  included  in,  fungous  growtlis. 
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Causes.— Wlienever  a,  foreign  body  of  any  kind,  as  a  piece  of  broken 
catheter,  &c.,  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  it  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
calculus,  speedily  becoming  incrusted  by  calculous,  probably  phosphatic  matter. 
But  the  causes  of  calculi  occurring  spontaneously  are  very  obscure.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  it  is  true,  that  the  different  forms  of  concretion  are  connected 
with  the  varieties  of  diathesis  that  have  already  been  described  ;  and  we  may 
look  upon  the  formation  of  a  calculus  as  an  indication  of  the  existence,  in  a 
greater  degree  of  intensity  than  usual,  of  the  causes  which  ordinarily  give  rise 
to  sediments  or  gravel  ;  but  why,  in  particular  cases,  aggregation  into  a 
calculous  mass  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Age  exercises  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  calculi.  Stone 
may  occur  in  the  bladder  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  even,  according  to  Stahl, 
may  be  congenital.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  during  the  first  two 
decennial  periods  ;  thus  Thompson,  as  the  result  of  his  statistical  inquiries, 
states  that  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  cases  occurs  before  seven  years  of 
age,  and  one-half  of  the  entire  number  before  the  thirteenth  year  is  completed. 
Coulson  has  collected  2972  recorded  cases  of  lithotomy  from  various  sources  ; 
of  these,  1466  occurred  under  the  age  of  ten,  731  from  eleven  to  twenty,  205 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty ;  264  from  thirty-one  to  fifty,  and  306  from  fifty- 
one  and  upwards.  In  many  of  these  cases,  although  the  patient  was  cut 
towards  the  middle  period  of  Hfe,  the  stone  probably  began  to  be  formed 
during  childhood. 

Sex  influences  materially  the  occurrence  of  stone,  which  is  far  more  frequent 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  to  one  of 
cases  requii'ing  operation.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  exact  ratio  ; 
as,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  large  size  of  the  urethra  in  females,  many  small 
calculi  are  voided  by  them  that  would  be  retained  in  the  male. 

It  would  appear  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  calculus  is  a  far  more  common 
disease  than  in  others.  It  is  generally  more  frequently  met  with  in  cold  than 
in  warm  climates.  The  Negro  race  is  remarkably  exempt  from  this  afi'ection. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  same  coimtry  calculous  disorders 
are  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  others.  Thus  it  is  well  known 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  these  disorders  ;  and  that  in  Norfolk  stone  occurs  with  especial 
frequency,  this  district  fumishiag,  in  all  probability,  as  many  cases  as  the  half 
of  the  rest  of  England.  In  America  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  inhabitants 
of  certaia  States  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this  aft'ection  ;  and  I  understand 
that  in  some  districts  of  Germany  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
unknown,  whUst  in  others  it  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  relative  frequency 
of  the  kinds  of  calculus  also  varies  in  diflerent  countries.  H.  V.  Carter,  who 
has  analysed  and  described  upwards  of  a  hundred  specimens  contained  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  at  Bombay,  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
calculi  with  an  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia  nucleus  is  in  India,  56"30,  in 
England,  7r79  ;  whUe  that  of  calculi  with  a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  in 
India  38-65,  in  England  16"87.  The  calcuU  composed  purely  of  oxalate  of 
lime  also  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  which  consist  entirely  of  uric  acid  or 
urate  of  ammonia.  To  what  those  diflxirences  are  owing,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Peculiarity  of  race,  of  constitution,  and  of  diet,  with  exposure  to  prevalent 
easterly  winds,  have  all  been  assigned  as  reasons  for  them  ;  but  probably  not 
on  very  sutiicient  grounds. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  stone  in  tlie  bladder  varj"-  according  as  the 
calculus  lies  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  viscus  or  is  encysted.  Their  intensity 
will  depend  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stone,  tlie  condition  of  the  bladder, 
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and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Most  commonly,  tlie  severity  of  the 
symptoms  is  m  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  calculus.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case.  In  a  patient  whom  I  once  cut,  the  most  intense 
suffering  and  repeated  attacks  of  cystitis  had  been  occasioned  by  a  small  but 
sharp-pointed  calculus,  not  weighing  more  than  a  drachm  ;  and  some  years  ago 
I  saw  a  patient  in  whose  bladder  five  calculi  were  found  after  death,  nearly  as 
large  as  chestnuts,  though  their  presence  had  never  been  suspected  during  life 
by  the  different  Surgeons  imder  whose  care  he  had  been  for  stricture,  so  little 
distress  had  they  occasioned.  In  some  cases,  the  sjonptoms  of  stone  very 
suddenly  declare  themselves  ;  and  then  the  Surgeon  finds  on  examination  that 
the  patient  has  a  largish  calculus,  which  must  have  been  a  long  time  forming 
without  attracting  attention.  Hough  and  angular  calculi  necessarily  give  rise  to 
more  severe  symptoms  than  smooth  ones,  o^ang  to  their  inducing  a  chronic 
form  of  cystitis  ;  and  as  the  constitution  i?  usually  a  good  deal  shattered  and 
the  nervous  system  very  irritable  in  those  conditions  of  the  system  in  which 
the  phosphates  are  deposited,  phosphatic  calculi  are  usually  attended  by  more 
local  suffering  and  constitutional  disturbance  than  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  stone  are  the  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation 
produced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder ;  they  consist  of 
Pain,  Increased  Frequency  in  Micturition,  occasional  Stoppage  of  the  Urine, 
and  Various  Morbid  Conditions  of  that  Fluid. 

The  Pain  in  calculus  is  often  the  first  symptom  that  attracts  attention  ; 
it  varies  greatly  in  character  and  degree.  It  may  not  only  be  experienced  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder  and  the  perineeum,  but  may  radiate  widely  in  the 
course  of  the  sacro-lumbar  nerves,  the  patient  complaming  of  a  heavy  and 
dragging  sensation  in  the  groins,  extending  down  the  outside  or  back  of  the 
thighs,  and  not  uncommonly  experienced  even  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
penis  is  the  seat  of  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  ;  frequently  of  a  sharp  and 
cutting  pain  at  the  end  of  the  glans.  This  is  especially  noticed  iia  children, 
m  whom  attention  is  often  attracted  to  the  complaint  by  their  constantly 
squeezing  and  puUing  the  organ  to  relieve  the  distress  they  suffer  in  it.  The 
pam  is  much  increased  by  any  movement  by  which  the  stone  is  jolted  about  in 
the  bladder,  as  in  driving,  riding,  or  jumping  ;  and  is  especially  severe  in 
those  cases  m  which  cystitis  occurs.  It  is  always  most  severe  towards  the 
termination  of,  or  immediately  after  micturition  ;  as  there  is  then  a  tendency 
for  the  calculus  to  roll  forwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  it 
comes  mto  contact  with  and  is  grasped  by  the  most  sensitive  part  of  that 
organ  Hence  it  is  not  unfrequent,  in  cases  of  calculus  in  children,  to  find 
that  the  little  patient  instinctively  lies  upon  its  back  or  side  whilst  passing 
urme,  and  thus  escapes  much  of  the  agony  that  it  would  otherwise  suffer.  In 
adults  m  whom  the  prostate  happens  to  be  enlarged,  the  calculus  usually 
Hes  in  a  depression  behind  this  gland  ;  and  hence,  being  prevented  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  occasions  less  suffering'  than 
in  other  cases.  ° 

In  consequence  of  the  irritation  set  up  in  the  bladder  occasioning  chronic 
inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tliere  is  an  Increased  Frequency 
of  Micturition.  The  urine  is  passed  frequently,  in  smaU  quantities  at  a  time, 
usually  contains  some  mucus  or  pus,  and  is  occasionally  tinged  with  blood' 
or  loaded  with  tliick  vesical  mucus.  But  in  many  cases  the  urine  remains 
remarkably  clear,  transparent,  and  free  from  marked  admixtures  throughout 
If  the  kidneys  be  ii'ritated,  the  urine  is  conmionly  albuminous.  The  presence 
of  blood  in  the  urine  is  often  one  of  the  earHest  signs  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
and  in  cliildren  especiaUy  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
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calculus.  It  may  be  m  large  quantities,  and  may  continue  for  many  weeks 
especiaUy  in  tlie  earlier  stages.  The  urine  may  then  clear  as  the  l^ladder 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  stone,  and  the  blood  may  only 
reappear  under  the  influence  of  active  movement,  or  of  any  cause  of  increased 
irritation  of  the  organ.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  quantity  of 
albumen,  as  shown  by  boiKng  the  urine,  wiU  continue  to  be  veiy  great  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  a  stone  has  existed  for  any  time,  without  the  urine 
becommg  occasionally  streaked  or  tinged  by  blood. 

An  occasional  Stoppage  in  the  Flow  of  Urine  before  the  bladder  is  emptied 
commonly  occurs,  owing  to  the  stone  being  impellejl  against  its  neck,  and 
thus  blocking  up  the  urethra  ;  but,  on  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  or  on  his 
side,  the  stream  flows  again,  the  situation  of  the  calculus  being  changed. 

As  a  result  of  the  straining  and  general  irritation  about  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  Prolapsus  of  the  Anus,  accompanied  by  Tenesmus,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, especiaUy  in  chHdren  ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  very  troublesome 
Priapism,. 

When  a  stone  is  encysted,  those  symptoms  that  depend  upon  its  being  loose 
and  rolling  about  in  the  bladder,  are  necessarHy  absent  ;  thus  there°is  no 
stoppage  of  the  urine,  this  fluid  is  seldom  bloody,  and  the  pain  is  not  materially 
increased  by  jolts  and  rough  movement  ;  though  there  are  weight  and  pain  in 
the  usual  situations,  and  increased  frequency  of  micturition  from  the  pressure 
and  irritation  of  the  calculus. 

Physical  Diagnosis  of  Stone.— The  existence  of  stone  is  finaUy  deter- 
mined by  Sounding  the  Bladder. 

A  Sound  is  a  solid  steel  instrument  shaped  like  a  catheter,  but  shorter  in  the 
curve  (Fig.  597),  so  that  it  may  explore  thoroughly  aU  parts  of  the  bladder, 


Fig.  597. — Sound  for  examining  Bladder. 

especially  those  behind  the  prostate.  It  should  have  a  wide  and  smooth  steel 
handle  and  be  sUghtly  bulbous.    The  operation  of  sounding  is  conducted  as 

follows.  The  pa- 
tient lies  upon  his 
back  on  a  hard 
mattress  ;  a  full- 
sized  sound  well 
oiled  and  warmed 
is  then  passed  into 
the  bladder ;  which 
should,  if  the  pa- 
tient can  retain  it, 
be  allowed  to  con- 
tain three  or  four 
ounces  of  urine. 
Tlie  Surgeon  then 
using  his  left  hand, 
or  crossing  over  to 
tlie  jjatient's  right 
Fig.  698.— Sounding  for  Stono  behind  Prostate.  gj^^g    Wilicliever  he 

finds  most  convenient,  carefully  directs  the  beak  of  the  instrument  towards 
the  back  of  the  bladder,  turning  it  from  right  to  left  over  the  whole  of 
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that  region;  he  next  draws  it  forwards  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  neclc, 
tapping  as  it  Avere  gently  with  its  beak ;  he  repeats  the  same  manosuvre 
on  the  other  side  ;  and,  lastly,  directs  the  end  of  the  instrument  by 
raising  its  handle  into  the  lower  fundus,  which  he  carefully  explores. 
Usually  the  stone  is  readily  detected  by  these  manoeuvres,  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  bladder  will  often  be  dependent  iipon,  and  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  taken  as  an  approximative  indication  of,  its  size.  Thus,  when 
moderately  large,  it  will  usually  be  found  lying  to  one  side,  most 
generally  the  right, 
of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  when 
small,  it  will  be 
placed  towards  the 
fundus,  near  the 
orifice  of  one  or 
other  ureter.  These 
then  are  the  situa- 
tions in  which  the 
Surgeon  should  first 
seek  for  a  stone, 
and  in  which  he 
will  generally  find 
it  when  present. 
Should  it  not  be 
met  with  here,  the 

chances    are,   more  Fig.  599.— Sounding  for  stone  above  Pubes. 

especially    if  the 

patient  be  elderly,  that  it  will  be  found  in  a  pouch  behind  the  prostate,  where 
it  may  be  detected  by  depressing  the  handle  and  so  turning  the  beak  of 
the  sound  downwards  (Fig.  598).  Should  the  Surgeon  not  detect  the  calculus 
in  any  of  these  situations,  he  depresses  the  handle  between  the  thighs, 
and  tilts  up  the  beak  so  as  to  examine  the  pnbic  portion  of  the  organ 
(Fig.  599).  In  the  event  of  his  not  meeting  with  a  stone,  he  may  direct 
the  patient  to  stand  up,  and  then  explore  the  bladder,  first  upon  one  side , 
then  on  the  other.  Should  the  rational  symptoms  of  stone  be  well  marked, 
though  no  calculus  be  struck,  the  Surgeon  must  not  give  a  decided  opinion 
in  the  negative  after  the  first  exploration,  but  should  examine  the  patient 
again  a  few  days  later,  with  the  bladder  in  different  states  as  to  its  contents. 
In  making  this  second  examination,  I  have  found  it  of  great  service  to  use 
a  hollow  steel  sound,  by  which  the  organ  can  be  injected  or  emptied  at 
pleasure  (Fig.  600).     The  patient  should  on  this  occasion  have  his  bladder 

— 

Fig.  COO.— HoUow  Sound. 

injected  through  such  an  instrument  as  this,  with  four  or  six  ounces  of  tepid 
water,  so  as  to  distend  the  organ  slightly,  and  prevent  tlie  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  fi-om  overlapping  any  concretion  that  may  exist  in  it.  Its  interior 
is  then  carefidly  explored  in  the  way  already  described ;  and,  if  the  stone 
cannot  then  be  detected,  the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  gradually  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  sound,  and  the  patient  is  desired  to  stand  up  whilst  tlie 
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exploration  is  being  proceeded  witli.  In  this  way,  by  examining  a  patient  in 
different  positions  and  in  different  conditions  of  tlie  bladder  as  to  capacity,  a 
calculus  is  sure  to  be  detected  if  one  exist,  A  lithotrite  may  occa-sionally  be 
advantageously  used  as  a  sound  for  the  detection  of  small  calculi  lying  behind 
the  prostate,  a  situation  more  readily  reached  by  its  short  beak  than  by  an 
instrument  of  larger  curve.  These  examinations  must  not,  however,  be  too 
protracted  ;  the  time  occupied  should  not  exceed  above  five  minutes,  lest 
cystitis  be  induced.  When  a  stone  is  struck  by  the  sound,  there  is  not  only  a 
characteristic  and  distinct  shock  commimicated  to  the  instrument,  but  there  is 
heard  a  tolerably  loud  click,  which  can  be  detected  by  the  bystanders,  and 
frequently  by  the  patient  as  well  as  by  the  Surgeon. 

By  conducting  the  sounding  properly,  the  Surgeon  may  usually  ascertain 
not  only  the  existence  of  a  stone,  but  its  size  and  hardness ;  whether  it  be 
single,  il'  it  be  encysted,  and  the  general  state  of  the  bladder  ;  with  all  of 
which  it  is  of  importance  that  he  should  be  acquainted  before  undertaking  any 
operation.  A  good  deal  of  this  information  may  be  elicited  by  the  ordinary 
sound,  but  some  of  the  points  can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  sounding 
with  the  lithotrite. 

The  hardness  of  the  stone  may  usually  be  judged  of  by  the  more  or  less  clear 
ringing  character  of  the  click  ;  alithic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  giving  a 
shai'per  sound  than  a  phosphatic  concretion. 

A  calculus  may  generally  be  known  to  be  encysted  if  the  sound  strike  it  at 
times,  but  not  at  others  (Fig.  601)  ;  if  the  stone  always  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
one  situation ;  and  if  the  beak  of  the  instrument  cannot  be  made  to  pass 


Fig.  COl.— Sounding  for  Encysted  Calculus. 


round  it,  so  as  to  isolate  it,  but  feel  a  kind  of  tumour  projecting  through 
the  walls  of  the  bladder,  around  or  on  one  side  of  the  point  where  the  calculus 
is  struck. 

The  fasciculated,  roughened,  and  sacculated  condition  of  the  bladder  may 
generally  be  detected  by  the  way  in  which  the  beak  of  the  instrument  grates 
and  iTibs  over  the  organ. 

The  fiiaje  of  the  calculus  is  best  determined  by  a  lithotrite.  It  is  true  that 
a  Surgeon  may  sometimes  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  bulk  of  a  calculus,  by 
observing  the  extent  of  surface  along  which  the  sound  is  in  contact  mth  the 
stone,  as  the  instrument  is  being  witlulraAra.    But  a  very  rough  guess  only  can 
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be  arrived  at  in  this  way  ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  very  experienced  Sur- 
geons deceived  in  their  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  calculus,  mistaking  perhaps 
several  small  ones  lying  together  for  one  large  one.  By  introducing  a  Utho- 
trite  and  seizing  the  calculus  gently  between  its  blades,  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
size  may  always  be  arrived  at. 

In  order  to  determine  that  several  calculi  exist  in  the  bladder,  it  is  sometimes 
sufficient  for  the  Surgeon  to  feel  that  the  beak  of  the  sound  comes  into  contact 
with  a  stone  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  or  that  it  can  be  distinctly  insinuated 
between  two  concretions.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  points  cannot  clearly 
be  made  out ;  and  then  the  Surgeon,  introducing  a  lithotrite  and  seizing  the 
first  calculus  with  which  he  meets,  should  hold  this  between  the  blades  of  the 
instrument,  and  whilst  it  is  so  fixed  move  it  and  the  lithotrite  from  side  to 
side  ;  when,  if  a  cUck  be  heard  and  felt,  he  may  be  sure  of  the  existence  of 
another  stone. 

Errors  in  Sounding  occasionally  occur.  The  Surgeon  may  mistake  a 
hardened  and  fasciculated  bladder,  having  its  ridges  perhaps  incrusted  with 
phosphatic  sabulous  matter,  for  a  calculus  ;  this  is  especially  apt  to  happen  in 
children.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  mistake  may  usually  be  guarded  against 
by  the  absence  of  a  distinct  click,  though  a  rough  grating  sensation  be  expe- 
rienced, and  by  the  Surgeon  being  unable  to  isolate  a  stone.  Yet  the  difficulty 
in  some  cases  is  great ;  Velpeau  states  that  he  is  acquainted  with  four  instances, 
and  S.  Cooper  vdth  seven,  in  which  patients  have  been  cut  and  no  calculus 
foimd  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  these  accidents  have  happened  to  such  men 
as  Cheselden,  who  on  three  occasions  cut  a  patient  and  found  no  stone,  to 
Crosse,  to  Eoux,  and  to  Dupuytren,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  some  cases 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  correct  decision  must  be  very  great. 

In  women  the  symptoms  of  stone  closely  resemble  those  met  with  in  men, 
and  the  detection  of  the  calculus  is  usually  very  easy,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  canal  and  the  facility  with  which  tlie  stone  may  be  tilted  up  by  intro- 
ducing the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  vagina.  The  sound  used  in  these 
cases  should  be  shorter  and  less  curved  than  that  emisloyed  for  the  detection  of 
calculus  in  the  male  bladder. 

^  Pathological  Changes  induced  by  Calculus.— After  a  stone  has  existed 
for  some  time  in  the  bladder,  it  induces  serious  pathological  changes  in  the 
whole  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  The  urethra  usually  becomes  slightly  dilated  ; 
and  the  prostate  not  unfrequently  somewhat  enlarged  and  ii-ritable,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  kind  of  pouch  is  formed  behind  it,  in  which  the  calculus 
is  apt  to  lodge.  The  most  important  changes,  however,  take  place  in  the 
bladder  and  kidneys.  The  Madder  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  especiaUy 
about  its  neck,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  contain  as  much  urine  as  usual ; 
hence  it  becomes  contracted.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  as  will  be  more' 
especiaUy  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  lithotrity,  it  faUs  into  an  atonic 
condition,  and  then  is  apt  to  become  rather  largely  dilated.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  commonly  a  good  deal  inflamed  and  irritated  by  the  presence 
of  the  calculus ;  and  the  muscular  coat  becomes  thickened  and  hypertro- 
phied,  so  as  to  give  it  a  very  fasciculated  or  columnated  appearance.  Cysts 
occasionally  form,  containing  sabulous  matter  and  fetid  pus  or  urine,  and  in 
some  cases  lodging  a  concretion,  which  then  constitutes  an  encysted  calculus 
lying  altogether  outside  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  with  which  it  merely  com- 
municates by  a  very  narrow  aperture,  as  in  Figs.  595  and  596,  representing  a 
case  that  was  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  fully  described  in 
tiie  Journals  for  March,  185.3.  The  kidneys  are  usually  irritated,  often  con- 
gested, frequcntiy  in  a  state  of  granular  degeneration,  and  ultimately  become 
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the  seat  of  sucli  structural  changes  as  are  incompatible  with  life.  When  death 
occurs  as  the  conseriuence  of  stone,  the  patient  usually  sinks,  worn  outhy  pro- 
tracted suffering  and  kidney-disease. 


LITHOTOMY. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  lithotomy,  an  . 
operation  that  has  heen  practised  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  nor  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  gradual  modifications  that  have  at  various  times  been  introduced,  from 
the  rude  attempts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Surgeons  to  the  barbarous  and 
imscientific  procedures  adopted  by  the  itinerant  operators  after  the  revival  of 
letters.  For  all  this,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  classical  works  of  Des- 
champs  and  of  John  Bell.  The  operation,  as  now  generally  practised  in  this 
country,  is  essentially  that  introduced  by  Cheselden,  and  modified  more  or  less 
according  to  the  views  of  particular  Surgeons.  Though  Surgeons  generally  are 
agreed  upon  the  great  principles  involved  in  it,  they  differ  in  carrying  these 
out ;  as  in  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  incisions,  and  in  the  instruments 
employed,  which  have  been  much  varied  to  suit  the  tastes  and  views  of  parti- 
cular operators.  But,  although  I  look  upon  Cheselden's  operation,  as  modified 
and  practised  by  Listen,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  simplest  and  safest  mode  of 
cutting  for  the  stone  as  yet  introduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  recourse 
may  occasionally  be  had  with  advantage  to  other  methods  instead  of  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  operation  that  reqiiii-es  to  be  considered  from  so  many  and  such 
different  points  of  view  as  lithotomy.  The  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the 
stone,  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  aU  render  it  desirable,  and 
indeed  necessary,  to  modify  the  method  of  operating.  Hence,  a  Surgeon 
should  not  be  too  exclusively  wedded  to  one  plan,  but  should  adopt  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  about  to  be  described,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  case  before  him. 

Instruments.— The  table  for  operating  must  be  firm  and  of  convenient 
height,  so  that  when  the  Surgeon  sits  on  a  rather  low  stool  the  patient's  nates 
will  be  on  a  level  with  his  breast ;  a  few  blankets  doubled  should  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  hanging  over  the  end  ;  and  a 
tray  of  sand  jjlaced  under  it  on  the  floor.  The  iustruments  necessary  are  the 
following  :— a  pair  of  lithotomy  tapes,  a  sharp  and  probe-poiuted  scalpel,  a 
staff,  forceps,  and  scoops  of  various  sizes,  and  a  tube.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  searcher,  and  a  brass  injecting  syringe. 

The  tapes  should  be  of  coarse  flannel,  about  three  yards  long,  by  three  inches 
broad. 

An  infinite  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  giving  variety  to  the 
shape  of  the  knives  used  for  opening  the  deeper  portions  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder  in  lithotomy.  Instruments  of  this  kind,  straight-edged 
and  shouldered,  beaked  and  probe-ended  in  every  possible  way,  have  been 
devised  ;  and  each  has  had  its  special  advocate,  but  has  seldom  been  adopted 
in  practice  by  any  except  its  inventor.  All  these  modifications  of  the  ordinary 
scalpel  are,  to  say  the  least,  useless  ;  some,  perhaps,  actually  dangerous.  They 
simply  seek  to  supply  by  mechanical  means  that  safety  in  the  deeper  incisions 
which  may  as  readily  be  secured  by  a  broad-bladed,  straight-backed  scalpel,  if 
properly  guided  by  a  hand  that  is  ordinarily  skilfuL 

The  cutting  gorget,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  is  all  but  universally  discarded 
as  a  most  dangerous  tool  by  the  modem  lithotomist. 

The  scalpel  for  the  adult  may  be  of  the  size  and  the  shape  represented  (Fig. 
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602) ;  for  cliildren,  it  may  be  made  smaller.  A  prohe-pointed  lithotomy  knife  of 
the  size  aud  shape  here  represented  should  also  he  at  hand  (Fig.  603). 


Ficr  602.— Lithotomy  Scalpel. 


Fig.  603.— Probe-pointed  Lithotomy-knife. 


The  s<a/ should  have  a  deep  groove  on  its  left  side,  occupying  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  instrument  ;  it  should  be  well  ciirved,  of  as  large  a  size  as  the 
urethra  will  admit,  and  have  a  roughened  handle  (Fig.  609). 


Fig.  604.-Open-bladed  Lithotomy -forceps,  lined  with  linen. 

The /creeps  must  not  be  too  heavy,  but  should  be  of  a  good  length  in  the 
handles,  and  have  the  joint  well  set  back  ;  the  inside  of  the  blades,  as  recom- 
mended by  Liston,  should  be  lined  with  linen  to  prevent  the  stone  from 
slipping  (Fig.  605).  Coxeter  has  made  them  with  open  blades,  but  lined 
with  linen  as  heretofore  (Fig.  604) ;  in  tliis  way,  as  there  is  less  metal  the 


Fig.  60.5.— 
Forceps. 


Fig.  fiflC—  Fig.  007.--       Fig.  008.- 

Curvod  Forceps.    Scoop  in  Handle.  Scoop. 


Pig.  009.— 
Staff. 


Fig.  610.— 
Searcher. 


weight  is  diminished,  and  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  with  a  stone  in  its 
grasp  is  materially  lessened.  TJie  ordinary  forceps  are  straiglit,  but  it  is 
advantageous  to  be  provided  with  some  that  are  cui'ved  (Fig.  60C).  The 
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handles  should  he  made  with  a  loop  on  one  side  and  a  ring  on  the  other  ; 
the  ring  for  the  reception  of  the  thumb  should  be  placed  somewhat  obliquely. 
The  scoojjs  of  different  sizes,  and  curved,  can  most  conveniently  be  used  when 
fixed  in  a  roughened  handle  (Figs.  607  and  608).  The  tube  should  be  of  silver 
■  or  gum-elastic,  well  rounded  at  the  end,  and  provided  with  silver  rings,  and 
may  be  petticoated.  The  searcher  is  a  slightly  curved  sound,  having  a  bulbous 
extremity  (Fig.  610).  The  syringe  should  be  provided  with  Gross's  ball  nozzle, 
wMch  propels  a  reversed  current. 

In  describing  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  we  shall  first  of  all  examine 
seriatim  the  different  steps  of  an  operation  that  presents  no  unusual  complica- 
tion or  dilficidty  ;  we  shall  then  consider  the  difficulties  that  may  be  met  with, 
and  the  accidents  that  may  occiu-  during  the  operation,  and  the  principal 
sources  of  danger  and  the  causes  of  death  after  its  performance. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — Before  subjecting  a  patient  to  operation, 
his  general  health  must  be  properly  attended  to  ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  find  the 
constitution  much  broken  by  prolonged  suffering,  the  bladder  or  kidneys 
seriously  diseased,  as  indicated  by  the  existence  of  j)us  or  albumen  in  large 
quantity  in  his  urine,  it  will  be  wise  to  postpone  the  operation  for  a  time,  or 
perhaps  even  to  defer  it  altogether.  There  are  few  conditions  in  which  a  Sur- 
geon is  placed,  that  test  his  moral  courage  more  severely  than  the  refusal  to 
operate  on  a  patient  for  stone,  and  thus  allowing  him  to  die  unrelieved.  For  a 
Surgeon  to  do  this,  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patient  and  of  his  friends, 
requires  no  little  self-reliance.  Yet,  when  the  patient  is  greatly  emaciated,  his 
constitution  broken  down,  and  his  kidneys  evidently  disorganised  extensively, 
lithotomy  would  be  attended  by  an  inevitably  and  rapidly  fatal  result,  and  the 
performance  of  an  operation  would  be  an  useless  act  of  cruelty.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  stone  is  of  moderate  size,  that  the  urine  is  either  healthy  or 
contains  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  pus  or  albumen,  that  there  is  no  visceral 
complication  to  prevent  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  that  the  patient's 
health  is  in  a  tolerably  good  state,  it  wiU  only  be  necessary  to  subject  him  to 
proper  preparative  treatment  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  allay  or  remove  irrita- 
bility of  the  urinary  organs  before  proceeding  with  it.  With  this  view  he  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days  preceding  the  opera- 
tion ;  his  diet  should  be  properly  regulated,  but  not  too  low  ;  the  pain  should 
be  lessened  by  the  administration  of  opiates  or  henbane,  and  the  bowels  properly 
relieved.  On  the  day  preceding  the  operation,  a  dose  of  castor-oU  or  some  other 
a,perient  should  be  administered ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  operation  the 
rectum  must  be  emptied  by  means  of  an  enema. 

Lateral  Operation. — AU  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  ha^dng  been 
drawn  off,  that  organ  should  be  filled  by  the  injection  of  about  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  tepid  water,  in  order  to  steady  it  and  to  facilitate  the  seizure  and 
extraction  of  the  stone.  After  chloroform  has  been  administered,  the  Surgeon 
should  introduce  a  full-sized  staff,  which  he  uses  as  a  sound,  in  order  to  feel  for 
the  calculus.  If  he  detect  it,  he  proceeds  with  the  operation  ;  if  he  cajmot 
detect  it,  it  is  usually  recommended  that  he  should  withdraw  the  stafl'  and 
introduce  a  sound,  with  which  he  examines  the  bladder  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  still  failing  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  stone,  the  operation  must  be 
deferred,  for  it  is  an  imperative  rule  in  surgery  that  lithotomy  should  never  be 
perfonned  unless  the  stone  can  be  felt  at  the  time  when  the  patient  is  actually 
on  the  table.  It  is,  however,  safer  not  to  proceed  witii  the  operation  unless  the 
stone  can  be  felt  with  the  staff  ;  lest  the  point  of  this,  though  apparently  m  the 
bladder,  be  actually  engaged  in  a  false  passage.  The  stone,  then,  having  been 
felt,  the  patient  is  to  be  firmly  tied  up  and  brought  to  the  end  of  the  table,  so 
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that  his  nates  project  beyond  it,  where  he  is  to  be  securely  held  on  each  side 
by  an  assistant,  who  grasps  the  foot  in  his  hand,  places  the  patient's  knee 
under  his  arm,  and  draws  the  limbs  well  aside,  so  that  the  perinasmn  may  be 
fairly  exposed.  It  is  desirable  that  the  perinseum  be  thus  fully  exposed  to  the 
Surgeon.  In  a  patient,  however,  on  whom  I  once  operated,  this  could  not  be 
done,  owing  to  the  left  hip  being  stiffened  by  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  ;  but 
I  did  not  experience  any  pai-ticular  difficulty  in  the  operation,  though  some- 
wliat  inconvenienced  by  the  position  of  the  limb.    The  Surgeon  then,  seating 

himself  before  the  patient,  shaves  the  periuEeum— if  this  have  not  already  been 

done— and  introduces  his  finger  into  the  rectum  to  ascertain  that  the  gut  is 

empt3^  He  then  gives  the  staff  into  the  charge  of  a  trusty  assistant,  who  stands 

on  the  patient's  left,  and  who  raises  and  draws  aside  the  scrotum  with  the  left 

hand  whilst  he  holds  the  staff 

in  the  right  (Fig.  611).  The 

Surgeon  then  sees  that  the 

staff  is  held  in.  the  way  in 

which  he  prefers  it.  There 

are  two  ways  in  wliich  it 

may  be  held  ;  it  may  either 

be  dra-wn  well  up  into  the 

arch  of  the  pubes,  or  it  may 

be  pushed  somewhat  down, 

and  slightly  turned  towards 

the  left  of  the  perinasum. 

Listen  always  employed  the 

first  method,  which  I  cer- 
tainly think  is  the  best,  as  it 

tends  to  increase  the  space 
between  the  urethra  and  the 

rectum,     and     consequently      Pig.  eil.-Position  of  Patient  and  Line  of  incision  in 
lessens  the  danger  of  wound-  Lateral  Lithotomy. 

ing  that  gut,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  advantage  of  the  other 
method— that  of  approaching  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  to  the 
suriciCG. 

The  external  incision  is  made  by  entering  the  knife  in  the  raphe  of  the  peri- 

T-f -r'^  \  ^"^^  '"^^  "^"^  carrying  it  downwards  and 

outwards,  until  it  reaches  a  point  that  is  just  below  the  anus,  but  about  one- 
third  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  than  to  the  margin  of  the  anal 
apertiire  CFig.  611).    It  is  useless  to  prolong  the  incision  beyond  this,  as  any 
freer  division  of  the  structures  of  the  scrotum  and  on  the  nates  cannot  faciHtate 
the  extraction  of  the  stone  ;  but  it  must  occupy  the  extent  indicated,  otherwise 
considerable  difhculty  may  be  experienced  in  the  later  steps  of  the  operation 
The  depth  to  which  this  incision  should  be  carried  must  vary  according  to  the 
obesity  of  the  subject;  usually  from  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  but  not  so  deeply  above  as  below.    By  this  incision  the  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  inferior  ha3morrhoidal  vessels,  are  divided 
After  It  IS  completed,  the  knife  is  again  introduced  a  little  below  the  uiroer 
part  of  the  wound,  and  the  blade  is  rim  lightly  doivnwai-ds  over  any  resisting 
stnictures  ;  the  left  fore-finger  being  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  wound  so  as 
0  protect  the  rectum.  In  this  way  the  transversalis  perina3i  muscle  is  divided 
together  with  some  areolar  tissue  and  smaU  vess(ils,  and  the  triangular  space  is 
opened  between  the  accelerator  urina)  and  erector  penis  muscles    The  lower 
vof  n  '  '°  ^«  t«  oP'^n     tlie  space  between 
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J?ig.  612. — Lateral  Lithotomy :  T'lnger  in  Groove  of  the  Staff. 


the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  in  which  tlie  menibranoiw  part  of  the 
urethra  lies.  The  laiife  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  left  index  finger  is  pushed 
deeply  into  this  Rpace  until  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the 
staff  (Fig.  612),  which  can  be  felt  just  anterior  to  the  prostate,  thinly  covered 

by  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  uretlira.  The 
point  of  the  knife  is 
then  pushed  through  the 
urethra  at  its  mem- 
branous part  into  the 
groove  of  the  stafi",  above 
the  index  finger,  which 
protects  and  presses  to  the 
right  the  rectum  lying 
beneath  it  (Figs.  613  and 
614). 

When  the  knife  is  felt 
to  be  well  lodged  in 
the  groove,  its  handle  is 
slightly  depressed,  so  that 
the  point  may  be  raised  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  blade 
should  be  somewhat  late- 
ralised  so  that  its  side  lies 
parallel  to  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium.  If  the  edge 
be  turned  too  directly  downwards  towards  the  mesial  line,  the  rectum  may 
be  wounded ;  and  if  it  be  directed  too  much  outwards  the  internal  pudic 
artery  will  be  endangered  (Fig.  615) ;  hence  the  mid  course  is  the  proper  one. 

The  Siu'geon,  keeping  the  knife  steadily  in  tliis  position,  and  pressing  the 
point  fu-mly  against  the  side  of  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  he  must  never  for 

a  moment  lose,  pushes  it  forwards 
through  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  a  few 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  and  the  pro- 
state, and  thus  makes  an  entry  into  the 
bladder  (Fig.  614)  ;  he  then  withdraws 
the  knife  by  keeping  its  back  against 
the  staff,  so  as  not  to  enlarge  the 
extent  of  tlie  incision  in  the  prostate. 
Through  this,  and  along  the  staff;  he 
then  pushes  his  left  index-finger  until 
it  reaches  the  bladder,  when  lie  en-, 
deavours  to  feel  the  calculus  with  its 
tip.  Should  his  finger  be  short,  the  perina3um  deep,  or  the  prostate  enlarged, 
he  may  be  unable  to  reach  the  bladder  in  this  way  ;  and  must  then  introduce 
a  blunt  gorget,  as  recommended  by  Cheselden  and  Martineau,  in  order  to 
dilate  the  aperture  in  the  prostate.  If  he  use  his  fmger  for  this  purpose,  he 
gives  it  a  twist  or  two  after  passing  it  through  the  prostate,  so  as  to  ex])and 
and  dilate  the  aperture  througli  whicli  it  is  entered.  Having  made  sure  that  it 
is  in  the  bladder,  and  having,  if  possible,  felt  the  stone,  he  directs  the  assistant 
to  withdraw  the  staff  from  tlie  urethra.  i    «  f 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  examine  tlie  principal  points  in  these  the  first  and 
second  stages  of  the  operation.    It  wiU  be  observed  tliat,  in  accordance  with 


Fig.  613. — Knife  in  Groove  of  Staff. 
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Ihe  best  authorities  upon  this  subject,  and  with' my  own  experience,  I  have 
recommended  the  external  incision  to  be  free,  the  rectum  to  be  protected  by 


,lliiHii|i'iiiiiiiiiWmiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
K^.  614.— Second  Stage  of  Lithotomy. 

the  left  index-finger,  the  knife  to  be  somewhat  lateralised  during  and  after  the 
opening  of  the  urethra,  and  the  deep  incision  to  be  limited. 

1.  The  Position  of  the  Knife  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  especially  durinc^ 
the  deep  or  second  incision.  At 
this  stage  of  the  operation  the 
edge  should  be  lateralised;  that  is, 
directed  about  midway  between  the 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  posi- 
tions, so  that  the  surface  of  tlie 
blade  lies  neariy  parallel  to  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  The  manner 
of  holding  the  Icnife  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  necessarily  and  na- 
turally varies  with  different  Sur- 
geon.s.  I  believe  it  signifies  little 
how  the  liandle  of  the  instru- 
ment is  held  between  the  Surgeon's 
fingers,  provided  the  edge  be  never 
turned  upwards,  but  be  always  kept 
weU  lateralised,  and  the  point 
steadily  pressed  into  the  groove  oi' 
the  staff. 

Provided  a  Surgeon  know  what 
he  is  about,  he  may  safely  hold  his  knife  as  best  suits  his  own  convenience 
111  the  fir.st  incision,  most  operators,  1  believe,  hold  the  knife  under  the  hand". 


Fig.  015.— Ai-tories  of  Poriuiuuui  and  Doop  Fascia. 
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as  reprG!5entctl  in  Fig.  filG  ;  a  position  which  that  excellent  lithotomist  and 
accomplished  Surgeon,  Fergusson,  preserves  throughout  the  operaliom  Listen, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  appears  to  have  held  the  knife,  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  operation,  above  tlie  hand ;  and  in  all  the  representations,  pul)lished 
as  well  as  unpublislied,  that  he  has  left  of  his  operation,  he  has  depicted  the 
knife  and  hands  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  617  ;  which  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Practical  Surgery,  he  describes  as  a  correct  sketch  of  "  the  position  of 
the  hands  and  knife  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  Fergusson  has  pointed  out,  that  in 


Fig.  GIC— Position  of  Hand  and  Knife 
(Fergusson 


Fig.  017. — Position  of  Hand  and  Knife 
(Liston). 


Fig.  018.— Position  of  Hand  and  Knife  (Author). 


actual  practice,  at  least  after  his  first  few  years  as  an  operator,  he  held 
the  knife  under  the  hand,  with  the  iodex-finger  upon  the  side  or  the  hack  of 
the  blade. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  every  Surgeon  will  hold  the  loiife  in  the 
way  which  he  finds  most  convenient,  and,  as  it  were,  natural  to  him.  If  any 
rules  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point,  I  should  say  that,  in  operating  on  a  child, 
or  on  an  adult  with  a  shallow  perinaeum,  the  knife  is  most  conveniently  held 
^  as  represented  in  Fig.  616.  But 

if  the  patient  be  fat,  and  the 
perinsDum  deep,  then  I  think 
that  it  is  a  question  whether 
greater  steadiness  may  not  some- 
times be  secured  by  holding  the 
knife  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  gorget,  with  the  index- 
finger,  perhaps,  a  little  more  upon  the  side  of  the  handle  (Figs.  614  and  618) ; 
in  this  way  the  point  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  out  of  which 
it  cannot  slip,  as  it  is  secured  and  supported  by  the  index-finger  being  some- 
what under  it.  The  section  of  the  prostate  is  thus  made  by  a  steady  push  or 
thrust  of  the  knife  forwards,  and  not  by  any  cutting  movement  downwards. 
No  danger  can  result  in  the  deep  incision  from  pushing  the  point  of  the  knife 
up  into  the  groove  of  the  stalT;  but  there  is  great  danger  of  missing  the 
bladder,  and  entering  the  recto-vesical  space,  if  it  be  at  all  depressed  and  the 
handle  raised,  though  this  cannot  always  be  avoided  if  the  staff  be  pushed 
deeply  into  the  bladder. 

2.  The  Incision  into  the  Prostate  in  the  adult  should  be  of  very  limited 
extent  :  on  this  point,  I  believe,  aU  Surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  agreed. 
Scarpa  advises  that  the  incision  into  it  should  not  exceed  five  lines  in  adiUts, 
and  two  in  cliildren.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  incision  :  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  should  be  as  limited  as  possible  ;  and  if  care  be  taken 
to  push  the  knife  in,  with  the  point  well  pressed  against  the  gi-oovc,  and  the 
blade  forming  but  a  limited  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  staff,  and  especially  in 
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Fig.  619.— Incision  in  Prostuto. 


TV'itlidrawing  it  that  it  be  brought  carefully  back  over  the  finger  and  still  in 
contact  with  the  instrument,  there  will  be  no  danger  in  cutting  too  widely,  or 
in  doing  more  than  merely  notching  the  ajDex  of  the  prostate  (Fig.  619,  a). 
The  danger,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  consist  in  the  section 
of  the  prostate  itself— which  is  in  reality  a  structure  of  but  little  importance 
— biit  in  cutting  beyond  it 
into  the  reflections  of  the 
pelvic  fascite,  wliich  will 
be  opened  up  if  the  base 
of  the  prostate  be  cut,  and 
the  wound  of  which  will, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  be 
followed  by  iirinary  infil- 
tration and  diffuse  inflam- 
mation. 

That  distinguished  ana- 
tomist-Ellis has,  I  believe, 
for  many  years  taught  that 
the  true  separation  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  internal 
parts,  in  which  a  lithotomy 
woimd  can  be  safely  made,  is  not  the  sheath  of  the  prostate,  but  the  lateral  and 
anterior  ti'ue  Lgaments  of  the  bladder;  or.  in.  other  words,  the  recto-vesical 
fascia.  Hence  the  incision  may  be  safely  carried  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  lower  and  outer  side  of  the  prostate  up  to  the  very  neck  of  the  bladder, 
provided  it  do  not  pass  beyond  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament  to  the 
bladder,  and  so  open  up  the  loose  subperitoneal  tissue  aroimd  this  viscus. 

In  the  section  of  the  prostate,  then,  two  points  have  specially  to  be  attended 
to  :  one  is,  that  the  knife  in  entering  be  not  pushed  forwards  at  too  great  an 
angle  with  the  stafi',  so  as  to  cut  widely ;  and  the  other  is,  that  in  its  with- 
drawal the  blade  be  kept  steadily  in  contact  with  the  staff.    Indeed,  I  believe 
that  there  is  more  danger  of  doing  mischief  in  the  withdrawal  than  in  the 
entry  of  the  knife  ;  for,  if  it  leave  the  staff  for  a  moment,  aU  guide  is  lost  and 
the  edge  may  sweep  downwards  through  the  base  of  the  prostate  and  its 
investing  capsule.    As  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  the  left  index-finger  is  pushed 
forwards  into  the  aperture  in  the  prostate,  which  is  then  dUated  by  its  pressure 
to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps,  which  are  slipped  iai 
as  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and  for  the  extraction  of  the  stone.    This  p'lrt 
of  the  operation  may  very  conveniently  be  performed,  as  was  usually  done  bv 
Liston,  at  the  moment  when  the  Surgeon  is  stooping  down,  encracred  in 
selectmg  his  forceps.    The  dilatation  of  the  prostate  is  readily  efi^cted  •  for 
this  stmcture,  though  dense,  is  friable,  and  breaks  domi  easily  under  somewhat 
forcible  pressure  by  the  finger.    In  this  way,  by  a  mere  notcliinrr  of  the  pro 
state,— by  a  slight  section  of  its  apex  or  urethral  surface,  followed  by  simple 
dilatation  with  the  finger,-sufficient  space  AviU  be  obtained  for  the  extraction 
ot  all  moderate-sized  calculi,  without  the  employment  of  any  violence  or  the 
infliction  of  any  bruising  upon  the  tissues.  ' 

Buf  another  obstacle  exists  which  will  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  of 
tlie  bladder  to  any  very  material  extent,  without  an  amount  of  bruisincr  or 
laceration,  or  even  rupture  that  would  probably  prove  latal  to  the  patient 
This  obstacle  consists  of  a  firm  resisting  tissue,  which  has  been  described  bv 
Tyn-eU  as  "  an  elastic  nng,"  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  by  Liston  as 
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"  a  fibrous  or  ligamentous  band  surrounding  tlie  orifice  of  tlie  bladder,  into 
which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ  are  inserted."  If  this  ring  or  band  be 
ruptured,  either  by  the  finger  or  by  the  expansion  of  the  forceps,  fatal  conse- 
quences will  ensue  ;  but  if  it  be  divided,  the  other  tissues,  as  Listen  observ'es, 
will  yield  to  an  inconceivable  extent,  without  injury  to  the  ilio-vesical  fascia. 
Tlie  division  of  this  ring  must  only  be  practised  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I 
believe  that  it  is  always  aflxicted  in  the  act  of  pushing  the  scalpel  inwards  into 
the  bladder  ;  a  mere  notching  of  the  fibres  of  the  ruig,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  requisite  expansion  to  take  place  when  pressure  is  applied. 

In  thus  describing  the  mode  of  incising  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
I  have,  generally,  used  the  term  "  dilatation  ;  "  and  I  believe  that,  by  a  simple 
process  of  dilatation  or  expansion  of  these  parts,  and  -without  any  idolence 
whatever,  small  calculi  of  or  under  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  extracted.  In 
i'act,  for  the  removal  of  such  stones,  no  force  whatever  is  required,  either  in 
opening  up  the  prostate  or  in.  withdrawing  the  calculus.  But,  in  removing 
stones  of  greater  magnitude  than  this,  I  believe  that  the  process  of  expansion 
of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  e3"ected  by  the  finger,  by  a 
blunt  gorget,  or  by  the  opening  up  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  is  a  process  of 
laceration  rather  than  of  dilatation,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  exj)eriments  on  this  point  made  on  the  dead  subject.  If  this  laceration 
be,  however,  confined  to  the  substance  of  the  prostate,  and  do  not  extend 
through  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  bladder,  and  into  the  fascise  of  the  pelvis, 
no  harm  results.  It  is  difficult,  with  ordinary  force,  to  lacerate  the  dense 
ligament.  This  structure,  therefore,  remains  as  a  firm  unbroken  barrier  be- 
tween the  pelvic  fasciae  and  the  external  wound,  preventing  the  possibility  of 
the  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  internal  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and 
lessening  materially  the  chance  of  the  extension  of  difi^use  inflammation  into 
the  pelvic  fascise.  But  if,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  stone,  or  by  an  undue 
expansion  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  the  Surgeon  feel  a  sudden  giving  way  of 
a  tense  annular  structure,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  lateral  ligaments  have  been 
torn,  and  that  fatal  mischief  wQl  ensue. 

Extraction  of  the  Stone. — A  forceps  of  sufficient  length,  and  of  a  size  i^ro- 
portioned  to  that  of  the  calculus^  and  previously  warmed  by  immersion  in 
tepid  water,  must  be  slid  along  the  index-finger,  which  is  kept  in  the  wound, 
and  by  which  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should  be  di-awn  somewhat  down  so  as 
meet  the  instrument.  In  this  way,  also,  the  stone  may  often  be  fixed  by  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  its  position  thus  accurately  determined.  The  forceps 
having  been  introduced  closed,  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  when  a  gush  of  urine 
will  usually  take  place  through  the  wound,  if  that  fluid  have  not  alreadj'' 
escaped  at  the  time  Avhen  the  incision  is  made  through  the  prostate.  By  this 
gush  the  calculus  may,  as  Fergusson  observes,  sometimes  be  carried  into  the 
grasp  of  the  instrument  ;  most  commonh'-,  however,  the  stone  requires  to  be 
felt  for  with  the  closed  forceps.  When  its  position  has  been  ascertained,  usuallj'' 
at  the  inferior  fundus,  the  blades  of  the  instrument  are  opened  ;  and,  by  jiushing 
one  against  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  giving  it  a  slight  shake,  the  calculus 
generally  drops  between  them ;  though  occasionally  it  is  somewhat  troublesome 
to  seize,  and  this,  indeed,  often  constitutes  the  most  tedious  and  annoying  part 
of  the  operation.  The  blades,  having  the  stone  in  their  grasp,  are  then  closed, 
and  the  stone  is  drawn  downwards  through  the  wound.  If  it  be  small,  it  may 
be  extracted  at  once  without  any  difficulty  ;  if  it  be  of  moderate  size,  tlie  finger 
should  be  introduced  along  the  blades,  in  order  to  feel  Avhether  it  is  in  a  proper 
position  for  extraction.  If  its  long  axis  lie  across  the  wound,  tliis  must  be 
changed  ;  and  it  must  then  be  withdrawn  by  a  kind  of  to-and-fro  movement  in 
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Fig.  620.— Direction  of  Forceps  in  Extraction  of  Stone. 


the  tlircction  of  the  taxis  of  tlie  pelvis  (Fig.  620).  Sliould  unfortunately  the 
stone  be  broken,  or  should  there  be  several  small  calculi,  the  fragments  or  the 
small  calculi  may  generally  be  best  removed  by  means  of  the  scoop  (Fig.  621). 
In    the    event  of 

I'racture  occurring,  / 
it  will  be  necessary  ./ 
to  -wash  out  the 
bladder  freely  and 
repeatedly  with 
tepid  water,  injected 
by  means  of  a  brass 
syi-inge  through  a 
tube  introduced  by 
the  woimd. 

If  the  perrneexim 
be  very  deep,  and 
the  prostate  en- 
larged, it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  so 
far  removed  from 
the  surface  that  the  finger  cannot  reach  its  interior.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
burgeon  must  be  careful  in  passing  the  forceps,  that  the  instrument  do  not 
Slip  to  the  side  of  the  mcision,  the  guide  and  support  of  the  index-finger  being 
lost.  In  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind 
that  have  occurred  to  me,  in  which, 
ow-ing  to  the  anatomical  reasons  above 
stated,  I  could  not  reach  the  bladder 
Avith  the  tip  of  my  forefinger,  I  have 
directed  the  assistant  who  held  the 
staflf  not  to  withdraw  it,  but,  using  it  as 
a  guide,  have  slipped  the  forceps  along 
Its  groove  and  over  its  concavity,  in  tliis  way  making  it  enter  the  bladder 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty.  Tliis  manceuvre  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend in  the  cases  aUuded  to. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  extract  the  stone  whole  without  breakincr  it 
or  even  chipping  fragments  from  it  with  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  No  effort 
consLstent  with  the  safety  of  the  patient  should  be  spared  in  obtaining  this 
desirable  resitlt ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  vain  display  of  manual  skill,  but  from 
a  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  patient.  If  the  stone  become  broken  by  the 
attempt  at  extraction,  what  happens?  The  Surgeon  is  obliged  to  introduce 
repeatedly  the  forceps  and  the  scoop  in  his  attempts  to  clear  the  bladder  ■  the 
mucous  membrane  of  which,  falling  upon  and  enveloping  the  fragments  is 
lialjle  to  be  pricked,  bruised,  and  excoriated  in  the  endeavom-  to  seize  them 
The  bladder  requires  to  be  frequently  washed  out  with  copious  injections  of 
tepid  water,  and  the  operation  thus  becomes  greatly  and  dangerously  prolonged. 
Even  after  much  time  and  labour  have  been  spent  in  these  eflbrts,  fragments 
are  apt  to  be  left  behind  which  may  occasion  great  present  iiiitation,  and,  if 
retained,  will  form  the  nuclei  of  future  recurrent  calculi.  ' 

In  children,  and  indeed  in  most  cases  in  which  tlic  perinaDum  is  not  very  deep 
so  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  finger  the  stone  can  be  felt  and  hooked 
lorwards,  the  scoop  is  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  its  extraction  ;  and  in 
these  cases  I  have  often  employed' it  in  preference  to  the  forceps. 


Fig.G21.— Position  of  Finger  and  Scoop  in 
Extracting  Stone. 
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After  llie  calciilus  lias  been  removed,  it  must  examined  for  facets,  or  tlie 
interior  of  tlio  bladder  explored  by  means  of  a  searcher ;  and  if  other  stones  be 
found,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 

The  gum-elastic  hihe  may  then  be  introduced,  and  secured  M'ith  tapes  to  a 
band  round  the  patient's  abdomen.  This  tube  must  be  kept  fi-ee  from  coagula 
by  the  introduction  into  it,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  feather  of  a  pen.  The 
tube  is  of  great  service  by  preventing  the  wound  from  becoming  blocked  up 
by  coagula,  and  the  free  escape  of  the  luine  consequently  interfered  Avith.  By 
means  of  this  tube  a  ready  outlet  is  given  to  the  uiine,  the  chance  of  infiltration 
is  lessened,  and  if  there  be  hsemorrhage  the  woimd  may  readily  be  plugged 
roimd  it. 

After-treatment. — The  patient  must  then  be  removed  to  a  bed,  which  should  be 
properly  arranged  by  having  a  large  square  of  Macintosh  cloth  put  across  it.  On 
,  this  a  folded  sheet  should  be  laid,  which  must  be  rolled  up  on  the  fui-ther  side, 
so  that,  as  it  becomes  wetted  by  the  escape  of  urine,  it  may  be  dra^vn  across 
from  under  the  patient.  This  must  be  changed  frequently  in  order  to  keep  him 
clean  and  dry.  A  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  in  barley-water  should  then 
be  given  ;  a  warm  flannel  laid  across  the  abdomen  ;  plenty  of  barley  or  gum- 
water  allowed  for  drink,  and  nothing  but  rice-milk  or  light  pudding  for  diet 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  this  some  broth  may  be  allowed,  and 
the  quality  of  the  food  gradually  improved.  Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  depart  from  this  routine  system  of  dieting  the  patient  after  litho- 
tomy ;  and  I  have,  with  great  advantage,  allowed  wine,  and  even  brandy,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  operation. 

At  the  end  of  thirty-six  or  forty- eight  hoirrs  the  tube  may  be  removed,  the 
sides  of  the  incision  by  that  time  having  become  glazed  over,  and  little  danger 
of  infiltration  existing.  The  patient,  who  up  to  this  time  has  been  lying  on  his 
back,  should  then  be  directed  to  change  his  posture,  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other.  The  buttocks  and  hips  should  be  well  oiled,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
irritating  effects  of  the  urinary  drainage.  The  urine  continues  to  flow  entirely 
through  the  wound  for  the  first  four  or  five  days.  About  this  time  it  fre- 
quently suddenly  ceases  to  do  so,  escaping  by  the  urethra.  This  is  owing  to 
the  prostate  becoming  turgid  by  inflammatory  action,  and  thus  blocking  up  the 
aperture  in  it ;  but  as  this  swelluig  goes  down,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
the  urine  usually  escapes  by  the  wound  again,  and  continues  to  do  so  in 
gradually  decreasing  quantities  imtil  the  aperture  is  finally  closed,  which 
usually  happens  at  about  the  end  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  days ;  though  in 
patients  who  have  sufl'ered  from  phosphatic  calculus  it  sometimes  takes  a  longer 
period,  owing  to  the  broken  state  of  the  general  health.  Should  the  woimd 
fall  into  a  sloughy  state,  the  patient  must  be  put  on  a  very  generous  diet,  even 
a  free  allowance  of  stimulants  :  and  the  tincture  of  benzoin  may  be  daily 
applied.  When  slow  of  healing,  it  may  be  stimulated  vdth  nitrate  of  silver 
applied  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  should  a  fistulous  aperture  be  left,  that  may  be 
touched  with  the  electric  cautery.  After  the  operation,  approjiriate  constitu- 
tional treatment  should  be  continued  for  some  time  in  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease. 

Lateral  Lithotomy  in  Children  under  the  age  of  puberty  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  great  operations  in  surgery.  It  is  performed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  tlie  male  adidt  ;  there  are,  however,  some  jioints  of  mollifi- 
cation or  of  difi'erence  in  the  operation  when  practised  on  j^oung  subjects.  Tlie 
following  are  worthy  of  note,  and  should  be  remembered  by  tlie  Sui^eon  in 
proceeding  to  operate  on  children. 

1.  The  uretlii'a  in  childi'en  will  commonly  be  found  larger  than  would 
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perhaps  at  fu-st  be  expected  from  their  age,  readily  admitting  a  No.  8  or  9 
staff. 

2.  The  ]3erina3um  is  nsually  j)^opoi'tionately  more  vascular  in  children,  in 
cousecpience  of  the  straining  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  calculus. 

3.  There  is  often,  from  the  same  cause  a  tendency  to  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum. 

4.  As  the  prostate  is  a  rudimentary  organ  in  the  child,  the  deep  incision 
necessarily  passes,  in  most  cases,  beyond  its  limits  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

5.  In  children  the  tissues  are  more  yielding,  and  more  readily  lacerable 
under  the  linger. 

6.  The  most  important  point,  however,  is,  that  in  the  child  the  bladder  lies 
high,  being  rather  in  the  abdomen  than  in  the  pelvis  ;  hence,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  raise  the  point  of  the  knife  somewhat  more  than  in  the  adult  in  makijic 
the  deep  incision,  and  to  be  careful  that  it  do  not  slip  into  the  tissues  between 
the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  which  may  happen  unless  this  precaution  be  taken. 
I  have  known  this  to  occiu'  in  several  instances  to  Hospital  Surgeons  of  skill 
and  experience,  the  forceps  being  passed  into  this  space  under  the  supposition 
of  its  being  the  bladder  ;  and  in  every  case  the  patient  died  unrelieved.  This 
accident  is  the  more  liliely  to  happen,  because  in  children  the  parts  are  very 
yielding,  and  readily  admit  of  being  pushed  before  the  knife  or  finger  ;  and  the 
linger  may  thus  pass  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  pubes,  or  into 
the  loose  areolar  tissue  between  the  rectimi  and  the  bladder.    The  urethra 
being  opened,  urine  escapes  ;  and  the  Surgeon  introduces  his  finger  into  a  dis- 
tinct cavity,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  but  which  is 
not  so,  but  the  recto-vesical  space.    The  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
tressing and  fatal  accident  is  materially  lessened  by  injecting  the  bladder  fully 
with  tepid  water,  by  which  it  is  steadied  and  brought  lower  down.    But  in 
young  children  lithotomy  is  from  this  cause  always  an  anxious  operation.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  Surgeons  of  experience  in  lithotomy  to  pass  through 
an  active  professional  life  without  meeting  with  difficulty  and  anxiety 'in 
operating  on  children  ;  and  when  such  an  untoward  accident  occurs,  those  will 
be  the  most  charitable  in  their  judgment  of  others,  who  have  themselves  had 
the  most  experience  in  the  operation  and  have  had  to  encounter  its  intrinsic 
diiliculties. 

Difficulties  during  Lithotomy.— The  difficulties  before  and  durino-  the 
operation  are  three-fold  ;  1,  in  Finding  the  Stone ;  2,  in  Entering  the  Blacfder  ; 
and  3,  in  Seizing  and  Extracting  the  Calculus. 

1.  Difficulty  in  Findinrj  the  Stone,  either  by  the  staff  or  the  sound,  may  exist 
before  commencing  the  operation  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
stone,  although  its  presence  may  have  been  distinctly  and  incontestably  ascer- 
tained a  feAV  days  previously.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Surgeon  must  on  no 
account  be  tempted  to  proceed  with  the  operation  ;  but,  after  a  carefully  con- 
ducted exploration  has  failed  to  elicit  the  actual  presence  of  the  stone  all  further 
proceedings  must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity.  The  stone  mav  escape 
detection  in  three  ways.  1.  It  may  have  been  passed  by  the  urethra,  between 
the  first  examination  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  operation.  A  small 'calculus 
especially  if  elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  may  give  a  very  distinct  click 
against  the  sound,  and  yet  be  not  too  large  to  pass  through  the  urethra.  2  The 
stone  may  have  become  encysted.  3.  It  may  have  become  enveloped  in  "folds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  collapsed  bladder,  and  so  may  escape  contact 
with  the  sound.  All  these  events  are  more  likely  to  happen  in  cliildren  than 
in  tlie  adult,  and  it  is  in  them  that,  for  -want  of  attention  to  these  precautions 
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the  xinfortmiate  accident  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  and  finding  no  stone  has 
most  i'requently  occurred. 

2.  Difficulty  in  Entering  the  Bladder.— This  is  rarely  experienced  in  adults. 
It  may,  however,  arise  in  consequence  of  the  Surgeon  neglecting  to  keep  the 
point  of  the  knife  well  lodged  in  tlie  groove  of  the  staff,  and  thus  letting  it 
slip  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  ;  the  tissue  of  which,  being  broken 
up,  leaves  a  kind  of  cavity  that  he  mistakes  for  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  If 
the  periuEEum  be  very  deep  and  the  prostate  enlarged,  he  may  also  experience 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  bladder ;  but  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  so  if  he 
push  the  knife  M^ell  on  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  dilate  the  incision 
in  the  prostate  with  a  blunt  gorget,  if  his  finger  fail  to  reacii  the  cavity 
beyond  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  entering  the  bladder  consists  in  the  pre- 
sence of  large  tumours  in  the  prostate.    The  combination  of  a  deep  perinseujn, 

an  enlarged  prostate,  and  a  tumour,  cer- 
tainly constitutes  a  formidable  series  of 
obstacles.  In  these  cases,  the  finger  when 
slipped  along  the  staff  does  not  enter  the 
bladder,  but  becomes  involved  in  the 
smooth  and  irregular  sinuosities  that  wind 
between  the  prostatic  tumour  (Fig.  622). 
In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  practise  the 
manoeuvre  that  has  already  been  described  ; 
viz.,  of  using  the  staff  as  a  guide  into  the 
bladder,  slipping  the  forceps  along  the  side 
and  concavity  of  this  instrument  before 
it  is  withdrawn. 

In  children,  great  and  sometimes  in- 
superable difficulty  has  been  experienced 
iu  reaching  the  bladder.  This  difiSculty  arises  in.  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  tu-ethra,  the  mobility  of  the  bladder,  and  the  ready  lacerability  of 
the  tissues.  If,  after  the  groove  in  the  staft"  has  been  exposed,  care  be  not 
taken  to  insinuate,  as  it  were,  the  nail  into  the  opening  in  the  urethra  thus 
made,  the  membranous  portion  may  be  torn  across  ;  and  the  neck  of  tlie 
bladder,  receding  before  the  finger,  may  easUy  be  pushed  away  from  the  sur- 
face, so  that  the  Surgeon  may  fail  in  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  When 
the  road  is  once  lost  in  this  way,  there  is  tlie  very  greatest  difliculty  iu  finding 
it  again.  The  course  that  should  be  pursued  is,  I  think,  as  follows.  If  the 
staff  have  not  been  withdrawn,  the  Surgeon  must  again  place  the  knife  in  its 
groove,  and  carefully  push  it  on  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  notching  that 
structure  and  passing  the  finger  cautiously  along  the  groove,  and  hooking  down 
the  parts  with  his  nail  until  he  reacli  the  inside  of  the  bladder.  Sliould  the 
staff  have  been  withdrawn,  the  Surgeon  must  endeavoxir  to  pass  it  again  ;  if 
he  succeed  in  this,  he  may  act  as  just  stated  ;  but  if  he  cannot  succeed  in 
introducing  the  staff  fairly  into  the  bladder,  he  must  on  no  account  whatever 
endeavour  to  open  that  viscus,  or  continue  liis  attempts  at  the  extraction  of  the 
calculus,  but  must  at  once  abandon  the  operation  until  the  parts  have  healed, 
when  he  can  repeat  it.  The  great  danger  in  these  cases  arises  from  the  Surgeon 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  and  endeavouring  to  enter  the  bladder  without  a 
guide — a  procedure  which  must  be  imsuccessful,  and  can  only  end  in  tlu 
destruction  of  the  patient. 

In  adults,  the  difliculty  is  to  get  out  the  stone  ;  in  children,  to  get  ijito  the 
blailder. 


Fig.  G22. — Tumour  of  Prostate,  natural 
size,  removed  during  Lithotomy  from 
a  man  aged  04. 
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3.  Difficulty  in  Seizing  and  Extracting  the  Stone  is  far  more  frequently  met 
■witli  than  in  reaching  the  bladder.  This  may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  is  likely  to  happen  in  all  those  cases  in  which,  either  from  the  depth  at 
which  the  bladder  lies  from  the  surface,  or  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
calculus,  the  stone  cannot  be  felt  with  the  finger  after  the  incisions  have  been 
made  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Difficulty  from  the  Pos  ition  of  the  Stone.— The  calculus  may  be  lodged  in  the 
lower  fxmdus.  Tliis  is  especially  apt  to  hai^pen  if  the  patient  be  old  and  fat, 
and  have  a  deep  perinteura,  perhaps  with  enlarged  prostate,  behind  which  the 
stone  may  be  lodged.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  difficulty.  Here  the  best 
plan  is  to  use  a  much-curved  pair  of  forceps,  and  to  tilt  the  bladder  up  by 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  bring  the  stone  within  reach. 
,  When  the  stone  is  situated  in  the  upper  fundus  of  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  axis  of  the  incision,  and  in  such  a  case  can 
only  be  extracted  with  great  difficulty.  Aston  Key  recommends  that  in  such 
cases  the  abdomen  should  be  compressed,  and  the  calculus  thus  pushed  down 
into  reach.  This  suggestion  is  a  very  useful  one  ;  and  it  was  only  by  employ- 
ing tliis  manoeuvre  and  using  a  very  curved  scoop,  that  I  could  remove  a 
calculus  lodged  above  the  pubes,  in  the  first  patient  whom  I  cut  at  the  Hospital 
many  years  ago.  ' 

Difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  Stone  being  Fixed  to  or  Retained  in  the  Bladder., 
—A  small  calcuhis  may  be  enveloped  by  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
in  tliis  way  elude  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  In  these  circiunstances  there  is 
nothing  for  the  Surgeon  to  do,  but  patiently  to  try  to  disentangle  and  remove 
the  calculus  by  means  of  the  finger  and  scoop,  if  it  can  be  so  reached  ;  if  not, 
by  expanding  the  forceps  in  the  bladder,  to  try  to  push  aside  the  mucous  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  the  stone. 

In  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  bladder,  it  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
happened  that  a  calculus  has  been  so  firmly  fixed  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
appUcation  of  the  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  could  not  be  introduced  between 
the  waUs  of  the  viscus  without  using  an  improper  degree  of  force,  and  givinn- 
nse  to  the  danger  of  ruptiiring  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  I  am  dispose  I  to 
thmk  that  this  "  spasm  of  the  bladder"  is  purely  imagmary,  and  that  the  real 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  some  other  cause,  as  perhaps  a  contracted  and  rickety 
pelvis.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  real  cause  of  a  difficulty  that  has  un- 
doubtedly been  encountered,  I  think  it  would  be  safer  for  the  Surgeon  to 
desist  from  the  operation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  endeavour 
to  complete  the  extraction,  and  thus  perform  the  operation  «  d  deux  temps  "  of 
Deschamps.  ^ 

The  stone  may  be  so  fixed  between  hypertrophied  fasciculi  in  the  interior  of  the 
bladder,  as  to  be  detached  with  considerable  difficulty.  In  such  cases  the 
scoop  wiU  be  foimd  to  be  the  most  useful  instrument  for  its  removal.  ' 

When  the  calculus  is  encysted,  its  extraction  will  probably  be  impracticable 
or  attended  with  most  dangerous  consequences.  Hence,  it  is  expedient  not  to 
operate  m  cases  of  encysted  calculus  that  are  known  to  be  such.  If  however 
tlie  Surgeon  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  cut  into  a  bladder  containin-^  an 
encysted  calculus,  he  must  be  guided  in  the  course  he  should  adopt  bvMie 
condition  in  which  he  finds  the  stone.  If  the  aperture  leading  into  the  cvst  bo 
very  small,  as  in  Fig.  596,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  proceed  no  further  with 
tlie  operation,  as  it  will  be  clcmrly  impossible  to  remove  the  stone  If  on  th 
other  hand,  the  aperture  into  the  cyst  be  large,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  makp 
an  effort  to  extract  the  calculus.  With  this  view  he  might  adopt  the  nla 
pursued  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  such  a  case,  and  endeavour  to°enlar''e  the  orifice 
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of  the  cyst  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  cautiously  applied,  and  then 
finish  tlie  extraction  by  means  of  a  scoop.  Such  a  proceeding,',  however,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  sec- 
tion may  extend  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  as  well  as  difficult  in  execution, 
from  the  depths  at  which  the  parts  are  lying. 

I  believe  that  a  calculus  may  occasionally  become  encysted,  or  rather  encap- 
suled,  in  another  way,-— by  being  covered  in  by  a  kind  of  faLse  membrane 
whilst  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  bladder.  This  condition  I  found  in  a  child  on 
whom  I  operated  for  stone  some  years  ago.  After  removing  a  calculus  of  about 
tlie  size  of  a  pea,  I  felt,  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  a  hard  in-egular  body, 
covered  apparently  by  mucous  membrane,  lying  at  the  inferior  fundus  of  the 
bladder.  On  scraping  through  the  membrane  covering  this  with  the  point  of 
my  nail  and  a  curved  scoop,  I  exposed  the  calculus  (Fig.  593),  and  removed  it, 
with  a  cyst  attached  to  it.  On  examining  the  structure  of  this  cyst,  which  was 
of  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing-paper,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  re- 
sembling a  piece  of  mucous  membrane,  it  was  found  to  be  a  false  membrane, 
composed  of  organised  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The  patient  made  a  good  recoveiy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  attack  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  which  occui-red 
on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation. 

Amyloid  Tumours  m  the  Prostate  constitute  sometimes  rather  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  lithotomy.  They  may  do  tliis  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  elongating  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  carry  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  far  from  the  surface  ;  and,  secondly,  by  being  in  the  way  during  ex- 
traction of  the  stone.  A  tumour  of  this  kind,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
necessarily  fills  up  to  a  very  serious  extent  the  space  in  the  wound  thi-ough 
which  the  stone  has  to  pass  ;  it  jams  up  the  orifice  and  prevents  the  free  play 
of  the  forceps.  These  tumours,  however,  when  caught  betAveen  the  blades  or 
shanks  of  the  forceps,  soon  shell  out,  and,  rolling  out  of  the  woimd,  aRow  the 
easy  exit  of  the  calculus  after  them. 

Bickets  of  the  Pelvic  Bones  may  constitute  a  serious  or  even  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  a  calculus.  This  condition  may  act  in  two  ways. 
It  may  narrow  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  j)revent  the  passage  of  the  stone  downwards  after  it  has 
been  seized  by  the  forceps.  This  condition  is  more  to  be  feared  in  children, 
in  whom  the  bladder,  being  an  abdominal  organ  and  lying  high,  is  altogether 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  these  cases.  Or  there  may  be  difficulty  in  the 
extraction  of  the  stone  through  the  inferior  outlet,  owing  to  the  approximation 
of  the  rami  on  each  side.  The  first  cause  of  difficulty  once  occurred  to  me,  in 
operating  on  a  very  rickety  boy  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Of  the  second  I 
liave  had  no  experience.  The  rickety  condition  of  the  pelvis  may  be  suspected 
in  cases  in  which  the  lower  limbs  are  much  distorted.  Its  existence  may  be 
ascertained  by  digital  exploration  of  the  rectum,  and  by  external  measure- 
ments. If  it  be  foimd  to  exist  to  an  extreme  degree,  it  would  probably  be  safer 
to  perform  the  suiOTapubic  operation. 

•  Difficulty  depending  iqoon  the  Shajje  and  Size  of  the  Stone. — If  the  stone  be 
very  round,  it  is  usually  more  difficult  to  seize  than  when  Uat  or  elongated. 
Flat,  disc-shaped  calculi,  however,  occasionally  fall  into  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  behind  the  prostate,  and  then  cannot  be  readily  reached  by  the 
forceps,  which  passes  over  them.  In  these  circumstances,  they  are  best 
extracted  by  the  curved  scoop.  Very  flat  broftd  calciUi,  and  those  that  are 
round,  egg-shaped,  or  branched,  are  tlie  most  difficult  to  remove,  even  though 
their  size  be  not  very  great.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  mtij  be  stated 
that,  tlie  larger  the  calculus,  the  juore  diificult  is  its  extraction.    This  arises 
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not  so  much  from  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  being  too  narrow,  as  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  internal  incisions  through  the  prostate  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  There  will  always  be  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in 
extracting  calcidi  weighing  six  or  eight  ounces  and  upwards  ;  though  cases 
are  recorded  by  Cheselden,  Klein,  and  others,  in  which  calculi  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  ounces  in  weight  have  been  extracted  by  the  lateral  ojseration.  Any 
calculus  above  one  inch  and  a  haK  in  its  shorter  diameter  will  present  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  being  extracted  through  an  incision  in  the  prostate  of 
the  ordinary  size  ;  viz.,  not  exceeding  eight  lines  in  length,  even  though  this 
be  considerably  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  a  calculus  two  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter  can  scarcely 
be  removed  by  the  ordinary  lateral  operation  with  any  degree  of  force  which 
it  is  safe  to  employ.  In  the  facility  with  which  the  calculus  is  extracted, 
however,  much  will  depend  upon  the  make  of  the  forceps.  As  Listen  most 
truly  observes,  "  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  error  than  to  attempt  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  large  stone  with  short  and  shabby  forceps."  In  these  cases  I  think 
the  open-bladed  forceps  (Fig.  604)  will  be  found  useful,  the  absence  of  metal 
in  the  most  convex  part  of  the  blade  lessening  materially  the  bulk  of  the 
instrument  when  grasping  a  stone. 

In  the  event  of  the  calculus  being  too  large  to  be  extracted  by  the  ordinary 
lateral  operation,  what  course  should  the  Surgeon  pursue  ?  Three  are  open  to 
him  :  1.  Division  of  the  Eight  Side  of  the 
Prostate  from  the  interior  of  the  wound  ; 
2.  Crushing  the  Calculus  in  the  Bladder, 
and  then  removing  it ;  and  3.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Eecto-vesical  Operation. 

The  Incision  of  the  Bight  Side  of  the 
Prostate  gives  considerable  additional 
.space,  and  is  sufficient  for  most  ordinary 
purposes;  very  large  calculi  being  for- 
tunately very  rarely  met  with.  This  sec- 
tion may  be  made  by  introducing  into  the 
woimd  a  probe-pointed  scalpel  (Fig.  603), 
guided  by  the  index-finger,  and  cautiously 
dividing  the  right  side  of  the  prostate 
downwards  and  outwards,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  section  of  the  left  has  been 
made.  This  procedure  must  be  carefully 
done,  with  due  regard  to  the  important 
parts  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  the  gland. 
In  two  cases  I  have  seen  Listen  do  this 
In  one  the  patient  recovered,  in  the  other 
he  died  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of 
the  pelvis ;  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
practise  it  once  on  a  patient  whom  I  cut  at 
the  Hospital,  and  who  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

The  second  plan,  that  of  Crushing  the 
Calculus  in  the  Bladder  through  the  wound 
in  the  perina)um,  would  certainly  be  a 
hazardous  procedure.  The  irritation  that  would  necessarily  be  set  up  by  the 
large  lithotrite  or  crusher  (Fig.  623)  tliat  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose 
by  the  presence  of  the  fragments  of  stone,  and  by  the  necessaiy  difficulty  and 


Fig.  023.— Litliotomy  Cruslicr  and  Drill 
for  large  Calculi. 
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delay  of  clearing  them  out  of  the  visciis,  would  probable  he  fatal  to  the 
patient.  In  the  event  of  its  being  impossible  to  extract  the  calculus  through 
the  pennsoum,  I  think  it  M'ould  he  safer  to  adopt  the  tliird  course,  and'o 
perform  the  redo-vesical  operation,  which  will  presently  be  described.  Should 
however,  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  stone  have  been  recognised  before  tl^e 
commencement  of  the  operation,  it  might  be  thought  more  safe  to  practise  the 
high  or  the  recto-vesical  than  the  lateral  operation. 

Difficulty  from  Fracture  of  the  Calculus.— The'  difficulty  of  extraction  is 
greatly  increased  if  the  stone  be  broken.  Fracture  of  a  calculus  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  one  case  the  stone  is  simply  broken  into  several  fragments,  or 
splinters,  so  to  speak,  are  detached  from  it.  This  accident  may  liappen  to 
hard  as  weU  as  to  soft  calcuH,  and  is  generaUy  owing  to  the  Surgeon  employ- 
ing too  much  pressure  on  the  Wades  of  the  forceps,  fearing  that  the  stone  may 
escape  from  between  them  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  large  size  of  the  calculus 
requmng  some  force  to  be  exercised  in  its  extraction,  when  the  Suraeon  is 
very  apt  to  compress  the  forceps  as  he  draws  the  stone  down.  When  this 
accident  is  found  to  have  occiu-red,  the  Surgeon  must  remove  with  smaU 
forceps  the  fragments  that  have  been,  detached.  He  should  then  wash  out  the 
bladder  by  copious  injections  of  tepid  water,  and  very  carefuUy  examine  its 
mterior  for  any  loose  pieces.  It  is  seldom  that  any  worse  consequence  results 
from  this  occurrence,  than  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  operation. 

The  second  mode  of  fracture  consists  in  the  Crumbling  down  of  the  calculus 
so  soon  as  it  is  seized  by  the  forceps,  into  a  soft  mortary  mass ;  the  stone  is 
not  broken  into  large  pieces,  but,  having  naturally  httle  cohesion,  disinte- 
grates into  a  mass  of  softish  fragments,  none  of  which  probably  exceed  a 
cherry-stone  in  size,  and  which  indeed  resemble  a  wet  sabulous  aggrecration 
rather  than  distinct  pieces  of  calculus.  This  crumbling  down  can°only  occur 
in  phosphatic  calcuU,  and  is  most  likely  to  happen  with  the  triple  phosphate 
It  is  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the  Surgeon,  but  arises  fi-om  want  of  cohesion  in 
the  calculus,  so  that  the  blades  of  the  forceps  bite,  as  it  were,  through  it.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  accident  to  occur,  as  it  becomes  extremely  difficult,°if  not  im- 
possible, to  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  soft  mortary  detritus  from  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  to  the  lining  membrane  of  whicb  it  tenaciously  adheres,  small 
masses  lying  under  the  folds  into  which  the  contracted  organ  is  thro-nTi.  As 
much  as  possible  should  be  removed  by  the  scoop,  and  the  remainder  washed 
away,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  copious  injections  ;  with  all  care,  however, 
some  win  be  left,  and  may  be  discharged  through  the  wound  some  days,  or 
even  two  or  three  weeks,  after  the  operation.  When  this  happens,  the  bladder 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  by  warm 
water  injections  thrown  in  through  a  catheter  passed  down  the  urethra  and 
allowed  to  regurgitate  through  the  woimd  :  and  this  plan  must  be  persevered 
in  so  long  as  any  foreign  body  escapes.  Should  the  wound  have  healed,  the 
detritus  must  be  treated  as  in  lithotrity  ;  and  the  bladder  must  be  washed  out 
every  second  or  tliird  day  by  a  large-eyed  catheter,  until  all  is  removed. 

Accidents  during  Lithotomy.— The  princiixal  accidents  that  may  occur 
during  the  performance  of  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  are  Hemorrhage; 
Cutting  the  Bulb  ;  Missing  the  Membranous  Portion  of  the  Urethra ;  Wound' 
of  the  Eectum  ;  or  Wound  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Bladder. 

Hmmorrhage  during  lithotomy  may  occur  from  three  sources:—!.  The 
Superficial  Arteries  of  the  Perineeum  ;  2.  The  Deep  Arteries  of  tliis  region  ; 
and,  3.  The  Prostatic  and  other  Veins.  Wlien  excessive,  from  wliatever  source 
it  proceeds,  it  is  always  a  very  serious  complication  ;  for,  even  if  it  do  not  prove 
fatal  by  the  induction  of  syncope,  &c.,  whicli  I  believe  to  be  very  rarely  ihe 
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case,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination  indirectly,  and  at  a  later  period,  by 
lavouring  or  predisposing  to  the  occurrence  of  low  inflammatory  diseases,  local 
or  constitutional.  I  believe  that  patients  who  lose  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
at  the  operation  seldom  recover. 

1.  Haemorrhage  from  the  Division  of  the  Superficial  or  the  Transverse  Artery  of 
the  Perincmtm  is  seldom  very  dangerous,  though  occasionally,  if  these  vessels 
be  larger  than  usual,  they  may  fimiish  a  serious  quantity  of  blood ;  in  such 
circumstances  their  ligature  would  be  required,  and  might  be  practised  either 
before  or  after  the  extraction  of  the  calculus.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  wait 
until  tlie  completion  of  the  operation,  lest  the  ligature  be  pulled  oflf  durino-  the 
extraction  of  the  stone.  ° 

2.  The  Division  of  the  Deep  Arteries  of  the  perinajum,  that  of  the  bulb  and 
the  internal  pudic,  would  be  attended  by  far  more  serious,  perhaps  even  by 
tatal  consequences ;  as,  from  the  depth  at  which  the  vessels  are  seated  it 
would  ahnost  be  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature  to  them,  unless  the  patient 
were  very  thin,  and  the  perina3um  proportionately  shallow.    The  facility  of 
ligatraing  any  of  these  arteries,  especially  that  of  the  bulb,  when  wounded 
IS  greatly  mcreased  by  enlarging  the  incision  upwards.    In  the  event  of  a 
bgature  not  being  applicable,  the  Surgeon  would  have  to  trust  to  plu^aiup 
the  wound  around  the  tube,  or  to  the  pressure  of  an  assistant's  fin4rs°con- 
tinued  for  a  considerable  time.    The  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  relays  of 
assistants,  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  is  perhaps  the  surest 
mode  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage.    The  pressure  must  be  kept  up  for  manv 
hours;  thus  South  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  maintained  for  fourteen 
hours ;  and  Brodie  one  in  which,  after  twenty-four  houi's,  it  succeeded  The 
assistants  should  not  be  changed  more  fi-equently  than  necessarv,  each  keepino- 
lip  pressure  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  removing  his  fingers  ^s  cautiously  as 
possible.    It  IS,  doubtless,  very  rare  for  these  arteries  to  be  wounded  when 
they  foUow  their  usual  course;  though  such  accidents  have  happened  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  lithotomists,  such  as  Home,  Bell  Roux  and 
Desault    It  was  the  opinion  of  Aston  Key  that  the  artery  of  the  bulb'  was 
generally  cut  durmg  lithotomy;  but  in  this  I  believe  he  was  mistaken  so  far 
as  its  trunk  IS  concerned,  though  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  bulb  itself  mav 
be  wounded,  and  the  mesh  of  twigs,  on  which  the  vessel  terminates,  divided  • 
this,  however,  would  not  yield  an  alarming  haemorrhage.    The  trunk  of  the 
arteiy  of  the  bulb  would,  however,  be  endangered  by  o;ening  the  I'ethra  t  o 
high  up,  and  laterabsmg  the  knife  too  early,  and  might  bleed  very  freely 

The  mtemal  pudic  artery,  bound  down  by  a  strong  fascia  and  under  cover 
of  the  ramus  oi  the  ischium  runs  but  little  risk  unless  the  knife  be  lateral  led 
too  much,  and  the  mcision  be  carried  too  far  outwards.  It  is  in  some  of  the 
anomalous  distributions  of  these  vessels  that  the  greatest  danger  would  be 
occasioned  The  artery  of  the  bulb,  the  inferior  ha^morrhoid^l,  the  dorsal 
arteiy  of  the  penis,  or  the  internal  pudic,  may  take  such  an  anomalous  cou;se 
that  their  division  must  be  inevitable;  and,  as  the  Surgeon  has  no  possible 
means  of  knowing  beforehand  whether  the  distribution  of  the  arteries  s 
regular  or  not  and  as  his  incisions  are  all  planned  on  the  supposition  that  thev 
are,  he  is  not  to  blame  in  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  accidentaUy  dividecf 
when  1  takes  an  abnormal  direction,  with  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  be 
acquamted  until  alter  the  accident  has  occurred. 

If  the  incision  be  commenced  too  high  up,  and  especiallv  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  first  incision  be  made  by  pushing  the  knife  in  too  deeply  the  cornn! 
cavemosum  and  its  vessels  may  be  wounded.  ^ 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  nde,  that  serious  liiemorrhage  is  usually  best 
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avoided  by  making  tlie  incisions  low ;  and  indeed,  I  believe  that  the  great 
secret  of  success  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  consists  in  making  all 
the  deep  incisions  as  low  as  practicable ;  the  knife  entering  the  groove  of  the 
stair  from  below  upwards,  rather  than  from  above  downwards, 

3.  Venous  Hmmorrhacje  may  occur  from  two  sources— the  superficial  or  the 
prostatic  veins.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  trovible  arises  from  superficial 
veins;  but  in  one  case  I  have  seen  very  considerable  loss  of  blood  occur 
from  a  large  vein  running  transversely  to  and  near  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound,  lying  almost  immediately  under  tlie  skin,  which  had  been  incom- 
pletely divided,  Prom  the  prostatic  plexus  hajmoiThage  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  old  people,  in  whom  the  veins  ia  this  situation  are  often  enki-ged— 
almost  hsemorrhoidal. 

Whether  the  venous  bleeding  take  place  from  a  superficial  or  from  a  deep 
source,  it  is  very  apt  to  find  its  way  back  into  the  bladder,  to  mix  with  the 
urine,  and  thus  to  escape  through  the  tube  rather  than  from  the  wound  itself; 
or  the  blood  may  probably  coagulate  iii  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  distending 
that  organ  and  producing  a  feeling  of  dysuria.  Should  it  proceed  from  a 
superficial  sotirce,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  was  done  in  the  case  just  alluded  to, 
to  pass  a  ligature  under  the  vessel,  and  thus  arrest  it.  If  it  occur  from  the 
prostatic  veius,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  joliig  the  woimd.  This  is  done  by 
passing  long  strips  of  lint,  either  dry  or  soaked  in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  or  of  alima,  along  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  must  be  left  in  the  wound 
and  kept  pervious;  or  the  lithotomy  tube  may  have  a  "petticoat"  of  thick 
muslin  tied  around  it,  into  which  the  slips  of  lint  are  stuflfed.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  whole  apparatus  may  very  easily  be  removed 
together  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Haemorrhage  from  any  of  the  above-named  sources,  but  more  especially 
from  the  deep  arteries  and  veins,  may  take  x^lace  into  the  bladder.  When  this 
occui's,  the  urine  that  escapes  will  be  seen  to  be  deeply  mixed  with  blood, 
and  coagula  will  form  in  the  interior  of  the  viscus,  which  becomes  distended 
and  rises  above  the  pubes,  with  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  hypogastric 
region.  The  patient  will  become  pale,  faint  and  cold.  In  such  cu-cum- 
stances,  the  coagula  must  be  washed  out  of  the  bladder  with  cold  water,  the 
source  of  hsemorrhage  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  wound,  the  further 
flow  of  blood  arrested  by  plugging,  the  ligature,  or  the  actual  cautery,  restora- 
tives administered,  the  pelvis  placed  high,  and  the  patient  kept  cooL 

Wound  of  the  Bulb  is  not  of  very  tmcommon  occurrence  in  lithotomy  ;  and, 
I  believe,  is  of  no  consequence  beyond  furnishing  a  small  additional  quantity 
of  blood.  Indeed,  the  bulb  is  so  situated,  in  many  cases  overlapping  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  that  this  can  scarcely  be  opened  without 
wounding  it. 

Missing  the  Urethra  altogether,  and  opening  up  the  bladder  tlirough  or  even 
altogether  beyond  the  prostate,  is  an  accident  that  may  happen  if  the  Sni'geon 
miscalculate  the  depth  of  the  periufeum,  and,  keeping  the  incisions  too  low, 
thrust  the  knife  too  deeply.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  inevitably  fatal  accident,  as 
in  it  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  recto-vesical  fascia  are  opened,  and 
the  patient  is  thus  exposed  to  the  occim-ence  of  diffuse  inflammation  of,  and 
infiltration  into,  the  jjelvic  fascia),  I  was  jn^esent  many  years  ago  at  the  post 
mortem  examination  of  a  fatal  case  of  lithotomy,  in  which  perhaps  the  most 
skilful  operator  of  that  day  had  opened  the  bladder  be3'ond  the  prostate, 
leaving  the  urethra  untouched  ;  the  patient  died  from  the  cause  just  stated. 

Wound  of  the  Rectum  occurs  more  frequentlj^  than  is  generally  sup2)osed. 
It  may  happen  either  in  consequence  of  the  staJT  being  too  much  depressed, 
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the  edge  of  the  knife  turned  too  directly  downwards,  or  to  the  rectum  beino- 
distended  and  overlapping  the  sides  of  the  prostate,  I  have  also  Imown  the 
loAver  part  of  the  rectum  perforated  hy  the  Surgeon's  finger,  whilst  depressing 
the  gut  so  as  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  kniie.  The  Treatment  of  this 
accident  wiU  vary  according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  aperture.  If  it  be 
of  but  moderate  extent  and  low  down,  just  above  the  anus,  it  will  probably 
close  as  the  wound  granulates  and  the  ui-ine  resumes  its  passage  through  the 
urethi-a.  If  the  incision  be  more  extensive  and  higher  up,  the  patient  will 
incur  the  risk  of  the  miserable  infirmity  of  recto-vesical  fistula  being  induced. 
In  such  cii-cumstances,  the  proper  treatment  is  to  divide  the  sphincter  ani  from 
tlie-  opening  downwards,  and  thus  to  lay  the  gut  and  woimd  into  one  cavity, 
which  wiU  probably  fiJl  by  granulation,  and  thus  close  the  urinary  passages. 

W otmcl  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Bladder  is  very  rare  ;  yet  it  has  happened 
in  consequence  of  the  knife  being  thrust  too  deeply  along  the  groove  of  the 
stafl",  more  particularly  in  operations  on  children,  and  would  be  speciaUy  apt 
to  happen  in  such  cases  if  the  bladder  did  not  contain  much  urine  at  the  time. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  for  injecting  the  bladder  before  operating. 

In  children,  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  presents  certain  special  diflS- 
culties  which  have  abeady  been  adverted  to.  These  are  :  1,  the  Surgeon 
missing  the  bladder  and  opening  up  the  recto-vesical  space' (p.  633)  ;  2^ not 
opening  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  sufficiently  with  the  knife,'  but 
pushing  these  parts  before  the  finger,  and  so  tearing  across  the  uretlira' and 
thus  necessarily  being  unable  to  complete  the  operation  (p.  634)  ;  and  3 
running  the  knife  too  far  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  and 
thus  woundmg  the  posterior  part  of  that  organ. 

Sources  of  Danger  and  Causes  op  Death  after  Lithotomy.— Litho- 
tomy, even  in  healthy  subjects,  is  always  a  dangerous  operation  ;  and,  thoucrJi 
the  rate  of  mortality  doubtless  depends  greatly  upon  the  dexterity  and  sldU  of 
the  operator,  more  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient, 
and  especiaUy  to  the  state  of  his  kidneys.    Sir  B.  Brodie  most  justly  says, 
Success  m  Uthotomy  most  undoubtedly  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
manual  skill  of  the  Surgeon,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed ;  but  It  depends  still  more  on  the  condition  of  the  patient  with  respect 
to  his  general  health,  especiaUy  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  organic 
disease      That  the  mere  cutting  into  the  bladder  is  not  a  very  dangerous 
proceeding,  provided  that  viscus  and  the  kidneys  be  healthy,  is  evident  from 
the  lact  that,  m  those  cases  in  which  Surgeons  have  had  to  extract  buUets, 
bits  of  catheter,  &c.,  from  this  organ,  bad  consequences  have  rarely  occurred, 
though  the  operations  have  often  been  tedious.    In  lithotomy  the  case  is 
diflerent ;  for  here  the  bladder  is  not  only  usually  in  a  state  of  chronic 
irntation,  but  the  kidneys  are  frequently  diseased,  and  these  conditions 
influence  the  result  of  the  operation  more  materially  than  any  other  circum- 
stances.   Hence  an  operator  may  have  a  run  of  unsuccessful  cases ;  or  by  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  favourable  cases,  more  particularly  in  children  it  has 
occasionally  happened  that  a  Surgeon  has  cut  20  or  30  patients  in  succession 
without  losing  a  single  one  ;  but  several  deaths  then  occm-ring,  though  the 
operation  was  performed  in  the  same  way  and  wtli  the  same  care  as  before  liis 
average  had  fallen  to  about  the  usual  level.    Green,  at  St.  Thomas's  cut  40 
patients  in  succession,  and  only  lost  one.    Lynn  cut  25  patients  for  stone 
without  losing  one,  and  lie  said  that  he  thought  he  had  at  last  discovered  the 
secret  of  perlormmg  Hthotomy  with  success ;  but,  he  added,  the  Ahuicrhtv 
punislied  him  for  his  presumption,  for  he  lost  the  next  4  cases  that  he^cut 
Bransby  Cooper,  of  Guy's,  cut  30  patients  in  succession  without  a  death  but 
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then  lost  several,  thus  reducing  the  rate  of  mortality  to  the  usual  standanl. 
Listen,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  in  which  he  operated  24  times,  lost  no 
patient  from  lithotomy  at  University  College  Hospital ;  hut  out  of  the  whole 
37  cases  which  he  cut  during  tlie  period  of  liis  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution, there  were  5  deaths ;  reducing  the  average  to  1  in  7"2.  This  success 
was,  however,  very  great  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  most  of 
these  cases  occui'red  in  adults,  and  that  many  of  them  were  of  a  very  serious 
character,  I  find  on  reference  to  the  Hospital  Records,  that  only  seven  of  the 
patients  were  under  10  years  of  age,  whilst  14  were  above  50  ;  of  these,  two 
were  80  years  of  age,  of  whom  1  died  and  the  other  recovered,  I  believe 
that  Listen  lost  only  one  patient  under  60  years  of  age,  and  that  was  a  lad 
of  18,  in  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  right  side  of  the  prostate 
as  well  as  the  left,  and  who  died  of  infiltration  of  urine.  Thirty-eight  patients, 
successively  operated  oil  at  the  Norwich  Infii-mary,  recovered,  but  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  in  that  Institution,  calculated  from  "704  cases,  has  been 
1  in  7|,  Cheselden  only  lost  1  in  every  10| ;  and,  according  to  South,  at  St. 
Thomas's  the  mortality  has  amounted  to  more  than  1  in  9| ;  but  a  good  many 
of  these  patients  were  probably  children.  Sir  B.  Brodie  states,  that  of  the  59 
cases  operated  on  in  all  the  London  Hospitals  in  the  year  1854,  10  died ; 
making  the  mortality  as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  6.  But  the  more  recent  and 
extended  statistics  collected  by  Thompson,  show  that  the  average  mortality  in 
the  London  Hospjitals  is  1  in  7J,  According  to  Coulson  the  average  mortality 
in  England,  deduced  from  1743  cases  of  the  lateral  operation,  is  1  in  6'93  cases ; 
whilst  in  Erance  it  is  1  in  5*7  ;  and  for  Europe  generally  1  in  5'14.  The 
more  recent  statistics  of  Thompson  show  a  more  favourable  result  for  lateral 
lithotomy  in  England,  He  finds  that  out  of  1827  recorded  cases  there  were 
229  deaths,  or  nearly  as  possible  1  in  8,  Kleia  states  that,  of  4486  cases  of 
lateral  lithotomy,  in  Moscow,  there  were  552  deaths  ;  the  mortality  thus  being 
nearly  the  same  as  in  England. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  after  Kthotomy  in  the  adult  will  doubtless  be 
foimd  gradually  to  increase  with  the  increasing  use  of  lithotrity,  Tliis  must 
not  be  referred  to  any  defect  in  the  method,  or  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
performance  of  lithotomy,  but  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  being 
the  general  method  of  removing  calculus,  it  has  now  become  the  exceptional 
one.  Almost  all  cases  of  small  and  moderate  sized  calculi  in  men  mth  other- 
wise healthy  urinary  organs  are  now  subjected  to  lithotrity,  whilst  those  cases 
in  which  the  stone  is  too  large,  or  the  kidneys,  bladder,  prostate,  or  urethra  too 
diseased,  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  operating,  are  reserved  for  lithotomy  ;  and 
as  the  mortality  after  this  operation  increases  in  the  exact  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  stone  and  the  disease  in  the  urinary  organs,  we  must  expect  that, 
when  its  performance  is  confined  to  persons  with  large  calculi,  irritable 
bladders,  enlarged  prostates,  diseased  kidneys,  or  strictured  urethra3,  a  higher 
percentage  of  deaths  will  follow  it  than  was  the  case  when  all  favourable 
cases,  and  not  only  the  unfavourable  ones,  were  subjected  to  it. 

Age  exercises  a  moi'e  marked  influence  on  tlie  residt  of  lithotomy  than  any 
other  condition.  Lithotomy  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
operations  in  surgery  at  early  periods  of  life,  a  hazardous  one  in  middle  age, 
and  an  extremely  dangerous  one  at  advanced  age.  At  the  Norwich  Hospital, 
lithotomy  has  been  found  to  be  four  times  as  fatal  in  adults  as  in  children, 
Coulson  finds,  on  analysing  2972  cases  of  lithotomy,  that  the  mortality  at 
each  successive  decennial  period  is  as  follows.  Below  10  years  it^  is  1  in  13, 
and  thence  gradually  augments  from  10  to  80  years  to  1  in  9,  1  in  6,  I  in  5, 
1  in  4,  1  in  3-65,  1  in  3-23,  and  1  in  2-71. 
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The  reason  of  the  small  mortality  after  lithotomy  in  children,  as  compared 
■with  adults,  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  urinary  organs  are  less  de- 
veloped, and  possess  far  less  irritability  than  in  the  adult  ;  and  secondly  and 
chiefly,  the  urine  is  less  acrid,  less  irritating,  less  loaded  with  eifete  materials 
of  an  imhealthy  character,  and  is  consequently  less  apt  to  excite  inflammation 
in  those  tissues  over  which  it  filtrates  in  its  passage  through  the  wound. 

When  children  die  after  lithotomy,  they  do  not  usually  perish  from  the 
same  causes  that  prove  fatal  in  the  adult,  viz.,  kidney- disease  and  diffuse 
pelvic  inflammations  and  infiltrations  ;  but  they  generally  die  in  consequence  of 
some  accidental  violence  having  been  inflicted  during  \he  operation,  such  as 
the  mistaking  the  recto-vesical  space  for  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  tearing 
across  of  the  urethra  and  non-extraction  of  the  stone,  wounding  of  the  recto° 
vesical  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  perforation  of  the  bladder  by  the  point  of  the 
scalpel.  It  is  by  these  accidents  usually  that  death  happens  in  children  that 
are  cut  for  stone,  and  not  from  circumstances  that  may  foUow  the  most  skil- 
fully performed  operation. 

The  Shock  of  the  Operation  occasionally  proves  fatal,  though  probably  much 
less  frequently  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Yet,  even  now,  patients  occasionally  die  from  this  cause,  induced  either 
by  a  very  much  prolonged  operation,  or  by  the  system  being  weakened,  and 
having  lost  its  resistiag  power  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys 
perhaps  of  a  latent  character.  ' 

_  The  State  of  the  Kidiieijs  influences  the  result  of  lithotomy  in  the  adult  more 
directly  than  any  other  condition.    If  these  organs  be  soimd,  the  patient  wiU 
usuaUy  recover ;  hence  in  children,  in  whom  the  complication  of  renal  disease 
rarely  exists,  Hthotomy  is  very  successful,  even  though  the  operation  is  pro- 
portionately far  more  severe  in  them  than  in  adults.    If,  on  the  other  hand 
the  kidneys  be  extensively  and  chronically  diseased,  the  patient  will  commonly 
die,  even  though  he  have  been  operated  upon  with  the  utmost  care  and  skiU 
The  condition  of  the  kidneys  that  is  especially  fatal  is  chronic  pyelitis,  and  a 
granular  state  of  the  organs.    This  morbid  condition  is  chiefly  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  urine,  and  granular 
casts,  with  muco-pus.    If  the  albumen,  in  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of  a  test- 
tube,  after  bemg  coagulated  by  heat  and  acid,  form  a  precipitate  that  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  bulk  of  the  urine,  the  case  may,  I 
think,  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  favourable  ;  but,  if  it  amount  to  one-sixth 
the  case  IS  decidedly  unfavourable,  though  even  under  these  circumstances  I 
have  often  seen  recovery  take  place.    Yet,  with  kidney-disease  that  will 
furnish  such  a  quantity  of  albumen  as  this,  the  patient  wiU  be  very  liable  to 
the  occurrence  of  low  and  diffuse  cellular  inflammation. 

A  Prolonged  Operation,  even  under  chloroform,  is  dangerous  ;  and  although 
it  IS  certainly  not  well  to  operate  against  time,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  advan- 
tageous to  finish  the  operation  with  as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  patient,  even  tliough  he  be  ancesthetised. 

Hcemorrhage  does  not  so  often  prove  fatal,  either  shortly  after  the  operation 
or  at  a  later  period,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  vascularity  of  the 
parts  incised.  Secondary  haemorrhage,  of  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal  character 
may,  however,  come  on  six,  eight,  or  ten  days  after  the  operation.  I  have 
known  it  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  day.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
hajmorrhage  takes  place  after  the  operation,  the  blood  may  find  its  way  into 
the  bladder  rather  than  escape  externally,  distending  the  viscus  with  coa-ula 
but  not  giving  any  external  evidence  of  the  mischief  that  has  occurred' 
Secondary  hcemorrhage  wiU  usually  cease  on  plugging  the  wound  with  sponge 
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or  lint  soaked  in  alum  solutions.  Should  it  prove  serious,  liowever,  tlie  actual 
cautery  may  he  advantageously  employed.  In  a  case  tliat  occurred  to  me  on 
the  ninth  day,  the  Weeding  was  stopped  hy  wiping  out  the  wound  with  the 
actual  cautery,  a  practice  which,  T  have  been  informed  by  A.  Dalrjonple,  was 
occasionally  successfully  practised  by  that  excellent  lithotomist,  his  father. 

Cystitis  is,  in  my  experience,  a  rare  sequence  of  lithotomy.  I  have,  however, 
seen  it  occur,  attended  by  the  secretion  of  large  quantities  of  viscid  ropy 
mucus  from  the  bladder,  coming  away  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation, 
with  tenderness  in  the  suprapubic  region.  It  may  exist  before  the  operation, 
or  may  occur  either  from  long-continued  or  rough  manipulations  with  the 
forceps  in  searching  for  the  stone,  or  from  the  irritation  of  the  tube.  The 
symptoms  are  apt  to  simulate  those  of  pelvic  peritonitis.  The  Treatment 
consists  of  leeches  above  the  pubes,  abundant  diluents,  and  washing  out  the 
bladder  with  tepid  water  injected  through  the  woim.d. 

Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Areolar  Tissiie  of  the  Pelvis,  especially  of  the 
layers  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectnm,  and  that 
extend  from  thence  under  the  peritoneum,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death 
after  lithotomy.  This  inflammation,  which  is  always  diffuse  or  erysipelatous, 
followed  by  rapid  sloughing  of  the  textiires  that  it  invades,  may  arise  from 
two  causes  :  1.  Erom  the  urine  being  infiltrated  into  the  areolar  tissue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incision  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prostate,  into  the 
loose  layers  of  tissue  that  lie  behind  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  around  the 
bladder  ;  2.  In  consequence  of  the  bruising  and  laceration  to  which  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  and  the  textures  between  it  and  the  rectimi,  are 
subjected,  in  prolonged  attempts  to  extract  a  large  calculus  from  the  bladder. 

1.  The  danger  of  Cutting  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Prostate  in  the  adult  has 
already  been  adverted  to.  In  the  extraction  of  calculi  of  ordinary  size,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  to  extend  the  internal  incision  ;  but  when  the  calculus  is 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  Surgeon,  wishing  to  get  as  much  space  as  pos- 
sible, may  inadvertently  carry  his  knife  beyond  the  prostate  ;  or,  if  he  make 
a  cut  into  the  right  side  of  this  gland,  he  may  perhaps  j)rolong  it  a  little  too  far, 
and  thus  open  the. loose  areolar  tissue  or  fascia  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  which 
is  continuous  with  the  pelvic  and  subperitoneal  planes  of  areolar  membrane. 
By  dilating  the  incision  in  the  prostate  downwards  and  outwards,  either  with 
the  finger  or  with  a  blunt  gorget,  injury  to  this  tissue  is  prevented. 

If  the  incision  extend  beyond  the  prostate,  the  urine,  as  it  escapes  through 
the  wound,  sinks  into  the  meshes  of  the  loose  areolar  tissue  over  which  it 
flows,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  infiltration,  followed  by  rapidly  extending  inflam- 
mation and  sloughing,  which  speedily  involve  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
textures.  This  mischief  generally  occurs  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  ; 
indeed,  I  have  never  seen  it  come  on  after  the  third  day.  It  is  indicated  by 
the  patient  being  seized  with  rigors,  followed  by  dry  heat  of  skin,  a  quick 
pulse,  which,  after  a  time,  may  become  intermittent,  and  a  dry  and  browTi 
tongue.  At  the  same  time  he  will  complain  of  some  tenderness  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  groins  ;  the  belly  becomes  tjTnpanitic, 
the  body  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat ;  hiccup  comes  on,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  weak  and  fluttering,  and  death  usually  occurs  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  after  the  operation.  In  some  cases,  there  are  more  decided  signs  of  peri- 
toneal inflanmiation  ;  but,  as  Brodie  very  truly  remarks,  this  is  not  the  primary 
disease,  but  is  only  induced  secondarily  by  the  inflammation  and  sloughing  of 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis  spreading  to  the  contiguous  serous  membrane. 

Tlie  Treatment  of  such  cases  must  be  conducted  on  the  ordinary  princijiles 
that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  diffuse  inflammations.    It  is  only  by  ad- 
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ministering  ammonia,  -witli  such  a  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  as  the  state  of 
the  system  may  indicate,  together  with  such  nourishment  as  the  patient  can 
take,  that  life  can  be  preserved.    The  disease  is  a  depressing  one,  and  requires 
a  stimulating  plan  of  ti^eatment.    Brodie  has  recommended  that  in  these  cases 
a  free  incision  should  be  made  tkrough  the  sloughy  tissues  about  the  woimd 
iiito  the  rectmn,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  that  guide  us  in  the 
management  of  similar  affections  elsewhere.    In  one  case  of  that  kind  that 
occurred  imder  his  care,  he  saved  the  patient  by  passing  a  curved  probe-pointed 
bistoury  into  the  wound  to  its  furthest  extremity,  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  ;  he  then  pushed  it  tlrrough  the  tunics  of  the  rectum,  and,  draw- 
ing it  do^vnwards,  divided  the  lower  part  of  the  gut  together  with  the  sphincter  ; 
thus  laying  the  wound  and  the  rectum  into  one.    The  relief  was  immediate' 
and  the  patient  recovered.    This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  seems  rational,' 
and  worthy  of  trial  in  similar  cases.  ' 

2.  Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  prostate  arising  from  Bruising  and  Over-distension  of  the  parts  during  the 
extraction  of  a  large  calculus  is,  I  believe,  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in- 
filtration of  urine,  and  fuUy  as  fatal.  .  This  sequence  of  lithotomy  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  diseased  kidneys,  or  the 
existence  of  other  organic  mischief,  the  patient  is  more  than  usually  liable  to 
the  supervention  of  diffuse  or  erysipelatous  iiiflammation  ■  indeed,  it  is  in  this 
mdirect  way,  I  believe,  that  diseased  kidneys  constitute  such  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  tlie  safe  performance  of  lithotomy. 

In  the  extraction  of  large  calcuU,  considerable  traction  is  required,  and  I'orce 
must  be  exerted ;  hence  undue  bruising  and  laceration  are  very  apt  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  parts  that  constitute  the  line  of  incision.    It  is  in  this  way  tliat  the 
danger  of  lithotomy  increases  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
calculus  :  for  here  the  Surgeon  is  often  placed  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma 
He  must  either  cut  beyond  the  Kmits  of  the  prostate,  and  thus  inciu  the  risk 
of  mducmg  urmary  infiltration  into,  or  diffuse  inflammation  of,  the  pelvic 
lascia3 :  or  else,  by  limiting  his  incision  to  the  margin  of  the  gland,  and  thus 
having,  perhaps,  an  aperture  of  insufficient  size,  he  may  inflict  severe  injury  bv 
the  bruising  and  laceration  of  parts  during  forcible  and  possibly  prolonged 
ettorts  at  extraction.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  the  lar-er  the 
stone  the  more  probability  is  there  of  the  existence  of  old-standing  disease  of 
the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  of  an  unfavourable  result  from  this  cause.  Crosse 
0  .Norwich,  has  drawn  up  a  table  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  weight  or  in 
other  words  of  the  size  of  a  calculus  on  the  results  of  lithotomy.    He  found 
that  when  the  stone  was  one  ounce  and  under  iu  weight,  the  deaths  were  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  11-25  cases.    When  it  was  from  one  to  2  ounces  in  weight 
there  was  1  death  m  6-61  cases  :  when  from  2  to  3  ounces,  1  death  in  2-18  cases  • 
when  from  3  to  four  ounces,  1  death  in  1-57  cases  :  Avhen  from  4  to  5  ounces  1 
death  m  1  -66  cases.  This  taljle,  which  has  been  constructed  on  tiie  results  of  703 
cases,  illustrates  very  clearly  the  fact,  that  tlie  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
large  calculus  is  far  more  dangerous  than  that  for  the  extraction  of  a  smaU  one' 
The  symptoms  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  arising  from  tlie 
cause  now  under  discussion,  very  closely  resemble  those  from  infiltration  of 
urine,  and  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  precisely  simUar  principles 

Peritonitis  may  occur  after  Hthotomy,  as  a  consequence  of  the  extensiok  of 
mflammation  from  the  bladder  or  the  pelvic  fascia  to  the  serous  membrane 
from  wound  of  the  posterior  part  of  tiie  bladder,  or  from  extension  of  inflam' 
mation  ot  a  sacculusof  the  bladder  to  the  immediate  investment  of  peritoneum 
To  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  more  especially  inflammation  of  the  pelvic 
fascia),  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  secondary. 
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Sloucjhincj. — In  persons  of  a  feeble  and  cachectic  liabit,  especially  in  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  phosphatic  calculi,  the  wound  will  often  assume  a 
sloughy  condition,  and  heal  slowly,  or  its  surface  may  become  coated  Ijy  phos- 
phates. In  such  cases  a  liberal  allowance  of  stimulants  will  be  required, 
together  with  tlie  local  application  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin ;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  contraction  at  a  more  remote  period,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  the  tincture  of  cantharides.  The  phosphates  may  be  removed  by 
dilute  nitric  acid  lotion. 

Having  finished  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary  lateral  operation,  we  shall 
now  j)roceed  to  that  of  other  methods  for  extracting  the  stone  by  cutting  pro- 
cedures. These  are  the  Median,  the  Bilateral,  the  Medio-lateral,  and  the 
Suprapubic  operations  ;  each  of  which  has  its  advocates,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others,  and  each  of  which  undoubtedly  possesses  certain  special  advantages. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  various  modifications  of  these  diflerent  opera- 
tions which  the  ingenuity  of  Surgeons  has  devised,  but  which  have  usually 
little  to  recommend  them  in  the  opinions  of  any  except  of  their  originators. 

Median  Lithotomy. — The  median  operation  of  lithotomy  is  that  procedure 
by  which  a  stone  is  extracted  through  an  incision  in  the  raphe  of  the  perinaeum, 
extending  into  the  urethra  behind  the  bulb. 

History. — The  history  of  the  median  operation  aifords  an  illustration  of  the 
mutability  of  professional  practice,  and  makes  it  appear  as  if  there  were  a 
cycle  of  opinion  in  surgery,  as  in  fashion,  politics,  and  philosophy.  The  median 
operation  was  introduced  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  continued  to  be 
practised  np  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  its  tediousness,  its  painful 
character,  and  the  excessive  mortality  following  it,  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse 
as  soon  as  the  safer  and  simpler  method  of  Cheselden  was  introduced.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  been  revived  under  a  somewhat  modified  form  ;  and  it 
is  this  modern  median  operation,  and  its  supposed  advantages  over  the  lateral, 
tlaat  we  must  here  consider. 

The  old  median  operation^ — called  also  the  "  Marian,"  from  one  Sanctus 
Marianus,  who  wrote  on  it,  though  it  did  not  originate  with  him,  and  the 
"  operation  of  the  ajDparatus  major,"  from  the  nimiber  of  instruments  used 
in  it — was  performed  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  John  Bell.  A 
grooved  staff  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  tied  up  in  the 
usual  way ;  the  lithotomist  then,  kneeling  or  sitting  before  him,  made  an 
incision  in  the  perinteum,  not  exactly  in  the  raphe,  which  was  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  but  very  slightly  to  the  left  side,  and  terminating  just  above  the 
anus.  The  knife  was  then  earned  on  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
which  was  opened  on  the  groove  of  the  stafl' ;  and,  the  knife  beuig  kept 
firmly  pressed  against  the  staff,  a  long  probe  M^as  introduced  into  the  bladder 
by  its  side.  The  knife  and  the  staff  were  now  withdrawn,  nothing  but  the 
probe  being  left  in  the  bladder,  to  serve  as  a  guide  into  this  cavity.  Along 
this  probe,  two  iron  rods,  called  "  conductors,"  were  now  passed,  and  with  these 
the  operator  dilated  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  separating  the 
handles— at  least,  it  was  said  that  he  dilated  them,  but,  as  John  Bell  pithily 
observes,  "  he  dilated,  or,  in  plain  language,  tore  open,  the  prostate  gland." 
These  conductors  being  held  aside,  "  dilators  "  were  introduced  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  opening,  the  forceps  was  then  pushed  into  the  bladder,  and  the  stone 
extracted  as  it  best  could  be. 

The  principles  of  this  operation  were— a  limited  incision  in  the  membranous 
part  of  the  nrethra  above  the  anus ;  dilatation,  and  not  incision,  of  the  prostate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Le  Cat,  "small  incision; 
much  dilatation." 

Its  results  were,  however,  so  unsuccessful,  that  it  fell  into  entii-e  disuse  here, 
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and  almost  so  on  the  continent,  merely  appearing  from  time  to  time  under 
various  modifications  at  one  or  other  of  the 'continental  schools.  This  condition 
of  things  prevailed  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  new  form  of  median 
operation  was  devised  by  Allarton,  who  with  great  perseverance  and  equal 
al)ility  urged  it  upon  the  attention  of  SiU'geons  in  this  country,  by  whom  it 
has  now  been  extensively  practised. 

Operation.- — This  operation,  for  the  introduction  of  which  into  modern 
surgery  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Allarton,  is  performed  as  follows.  A 
staft;  grooved  along  its  convexity,  having  been  inserted  into  the  bladder,  the 
patient  is  tied  up  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  Surgeon  then,  sitting  in  front, 
introduces  his  left  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  feels  for  the  apex  of  the 
prostate,  against  which  he  keeps  it  lodged,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  distance  of 
the  prostate  from  the  surface,  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  knife,  and  prevent  the 
rectum  from  being  wounded.    A  straight-backed  bistoury  is  now  entered  half 
an  inch  above  the  anal  aperture,  and  pushed  straight  forwards,  to  a  depth  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  enter,  if  possible,  the 
groove  of  the  staff  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate.    A  small  incision  upwards  is 
then  made  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and,  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  the 
incision  in  the  skin  is  also  extended  upwards ;  the  knife  is  then  laid  aside, 
and  a  long  ball-pointed  probe  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  which  is  then  withdra^\Ti.    The  probe  is  now  the  only  guide  to 
the  bladder;  and  up  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  is  but  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  the  modern  median  and  the  old  Marian  operations,  except 
that  the  incision  is  exactly  in,  instead  of  a  little  to  one  side  of,  the  middle 
line.    The  forefinger  is  now  introduced  along  the  probe,  and  by  working  it 
forwards  the  prostate  is  dilated,  and  the  finger  enters  the  bladder,  when,°the 
probe  being  removed,  the  forceps  is  introduced,  and  the  stone  extracted.  Thus 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  only  real  point  of  difference  between  this  and  the  old 
Marian  operation,  is  that  in  the  modern  median  the  finger  is  used  as  the 
dilator,  whilst  in  the  Marian  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  were 
forcibly  expanded  or  torn  open  by  the  use  of  instruments ;  a  difference,  how- 
ever, of  no  slight  moment, 

I  have  foimd  it  advantageous  to  modify  this  operation  in  one  or  two  points. 
The  first,  which  I  think  of  some  utility,  is  to  use,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
curved  staff,  a  rectangular 
one  gi'ooved  from  about 
one  inch  above  the  elbow 
nearly  to  the  point,  re- 
sembling the  staff"  intro- 
duced by  Buchanan  of 
Glasgow  (Fig.  624).  Its 
use  and  advantages  are 
that,  when  in  the  bladder, 
the  angle  rests  against  the 
apex  of  tlie  prostate,  and 
can  be  felt  in  tiie  peri- 
ncGum,  and  the  Surgeon 
can  judge  of  the  exact 
point  where  to  enter  the 
knife  (directing  it  so  as 
to  open  the  groove  just  below  the  angle),  which  he  cannot  do  with  the 
curved  staff;  the  incision  upwards  also  is  limited,  and  there  is,  besides,  less 
danger  of  wounding  the  rectum,  the  urethra  being  drawn  upwards  away  from 
it,  and  not  pushed  down  against  it,  as  with  the  ordinary  staff".   The  knife 


Fig.  024.— Modiau  Operation  witli  Eeotang\ilar  Stiiftl 
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should  te  straight  Lacked,  having  the  back  not  more  than  two  inches  long  ; 
so  that  the  Surgeon  can  teU  to  what  depth  he  has  entered  it.  I  have  fouild 
It  advantageous  in  practice  to  cany  a  beaked  director,  shaped  like  a  lai-ge 
hernia-dii-ector,  along  the  groove,  after  the'  incision  has  been  made  in  the 
uretlira,  so  as  to  open  up  the  canal  and  thus  to  clear  the  passage  for  the 
finger.  And  having  opened  the  uretlira,  I  think  it  is  better  to  dilate  the 
prostate  before  withdrawing  the  staff :  by  pusliing  the  finger  slowly,  with  a 
rotatory  movement,  along  its  side,  the  bladder  is  entered  with  more  ease  and 
certainty  ;  whereas,  if  only  the  probe  be  used,  it  may  not  be  stiff  enougli,  and 
the  Surgeon  is  apt  to  push  the  bladder  before  him.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
employ  mechanical  means  of  dilatation,  instead  of  the  finger,  to  open  up  the 
prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder;  and  I  have  had  some  dilators  for  this  purpose 
constructed  by  Coxeter  on  the  principle  of  the  two-bladed  dilator  of  the 
female  urethra.  I  have  used  them  on  the  dead  subject;  but  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  use  them  on  the  living,  lest,  by  the  employment  of  screw-power,  the 
same  deep  lacerations  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  should  result  that  were  so 
fatal  in  the  old  Marian  operation.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  their  use  would  be 
fraught  with  danger  from  their  liability  to  occasion  rupture  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  and  if  persisted  in,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  they  wiLl  bring  discredit  on 
the  operation,  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  an  old  Marian,  and  repeating  the 
dangers  of  that  procedure.  No  safe  dHatation  can  be  effected  except  by  the 
finger,  with  which  no  harm  can  be  done,  whilst  it  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest 
possible  mischief  may  be  done  with  screw-dilators. 

Comparison  between  the  Median  and  the  Lateral  Operations.— The 
two  operations,  the  lateral  and  the  median,  cannot  with  propriety  be  compared 
as  a  whole,  as  we  have  as  yet  no  sufficient  statistics  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  the  mortality  after  the  median  has  been  less  than  that  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  lateral.  We  may,  however,  compare  the  modern  median  operation 
■with  the  lateral,  and  endeavour  to  determine  ia  what  respects  the  median  is 
superior,  in  what  inferior,  to  the  lateral,  and  in  what  cases  it  might  be  em- 
ployed rastead  of  the  latter.  For  in  this,  as  in  lithotrity,  the  Surgeon  should 
not  be  too  exclusive ;  it  is  his  duty  to  learn  and  to  practise  different  methods  of 
attaining  the  same  end,  and  to  make  use  of  one  or  the  other  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  actual  case  before  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  select  what  is 
good  and  to  reject  what  is  doubtful  iu  every  method  brought  before  him.  It 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsurgical  to  lithotrise  only,  or  to  cut  only, 
every  patient  with  stone  coming  under  care;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
choice  as  to  the  cutting  operation  to  be  performed.  In  fact,  there  are  no  opera- 
tions in  Surgery  that  require  to  be  so  fi-equently  modified,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  particular  case,  as  those  for  stone  :  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
size  and  number  of  the  calculi,  and  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs,  aU 
exercise  very  important  modifying  influences,  and  prevent  the  Surgeon  fi-om 
confining  himself  to  one  method  exclusively. 

In  order  to  make  a  projjer  comparison  between  these  two  operations — the 
median  and  the  lateral— we  must  take  them  seriatim.  The  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  lateral  operation  are  :  1,  the  difficulty  in  some  cases  of  entering 
the  bladder  ;  2,  hajmorriiage ;  3,  the  risk  of  wounding  the  bulb  ;  4,  of  wound- 
ing the  rectum ;  5,  too  extensive  an  incision  in  the  prostate,  and  opening  up 
the  pelvic  fascia  ;  6,  the  difficulty  in  extractmg  the  stone. 

1.  General  Ease  and  Simplicity  of  the  Operation.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Surgeon  will  be  more  sldlful  in  that  operation  which  he  has  more  often  per- 
formed :  so  far  as  ease  and  simj)licity  are  concerned,  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  them.    In  the  lateral  operation  tliere  is  very  seldom  any  difficulty  in  • 
entering  the  bladder,  though  Surgeons  have  sometimes  been  foiled  iu  this  ;  but 
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Surgeons  of  the  greatest  skill  have  also  had  great  difficulty  in  entering  the 
Uudder  in  the  median  operation.  The  bladder  tends  to  be  pi:shed  upwards 
and  backwards  before  the  finger,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  the  prostate  is 
not  developed  ;  and,  unless  the  neck  of  the  bladder  l)e  well  025ened,  tliere 
appears  to  be  great  danger  of  tearing  across  the  membranous  part  of  the 
lu-ethra,  and  of  ijushing  forward  the  separated  bladder.  In  children  the  parts 
are  so  very  small  and  undeveloped,  the  space  to  work  is  so  very  narrow,  that 
an  ordinary  finger  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  got  through  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  unless  this  have  been  freely  incised.  But,  by  doing  this,  we  depart 
entirely  from  the  guiding  principle  laid  down  by  the  advocates  of  the  median 
operation,  viz.,  dilatation  and  not  incision.  So  far  as  facility  of  entering 
the  bladder  is  concerned,  the  two  operations  are  probably  on  a  par  in  the 
adult  :  but  in  the  child  the  result  of  recent  experience  would  show  that  the 
difficulties  in  this  respect  are  far  greater  in  the  median  than  in  the  lateral ; 
although  the  latter  operation  even  is  not  exempt  from  difficulty  from  this  cause. 

2.  Scemorrhage.— In.  this  respect,  the  median  operation  has  decidedly  the 
advantage.  If  the  incision  be  made  in  the  middle  line,  without  wounding  the 
bulb,  although  there  may  be  tolerably  free  bleeding  at  the  time,  yet  there  is  no 
vessel  that  can  furnish  dangerous  consecutive  hasmorrhage  ;  whilst  in  the  lateral 
operation  there  are  the  dangers  of  arterial  and  of  profuse  venous  hsemorrhao-e 
the  knife  coming  into  close  relation  mth  the  artery  of  the  bulb  and  others°of 
some  size.  If  the  object  were,  therefore,  simply  to  save  blood,  the  median  is 
so  far  better  than  the  lateral.  But,  after  all,  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that 
tlie  danger  of  excessive  hajmorrhage  in  the  lateral  operation  is  but  very  small 
With  care,  it  rarely  happen  that  the  patient  loses  a  dangerous  amount  of 
blood. 

3.  TFouncl  of  the  Bulb.— Thia  may  occur  in  both,  but  is  more  difficult  to 
avoid,  and  indeed  is  very  likely  to  happen,  in  the  median,  as  the  bulb  some- 
times so  overlaps  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  that  it  is  difficult  not 
to  cut  It ;  whilst  in  the  lateral  operation,  by  cutting  low  down,  and  entering 
the  groove  of  the  staff  weU  back,  and  from  below  upwards,  this  may  always 
be  avoided.  It  is  true  that  division  of  the  bulb  in  the  mesial  Hue  seldom  chives 
rise  to  much  haemorrhage  ;  but  cases  have  occurred  to  my  knowledge,  thou-h 
not  m  my  practice,  in  which  patients  have  died  from  this  cause  after  the 
penneal  section  the  blood  regurgitating  into  the  bladder,  and  filling  that  viscus 

4.  Jrounclofthe  Eectum.-TMs  gut  is  not  in  much  danger  in  the  lateral 
operation,  _  unless  it  be  distended.  In  the  median,  on  the^  other  hand  the 
rectum  IS  in  considerable  danger.  If  this  operation  be  performed  on  the  dead 
body.  It  wiU  be  found  that  the  back  of  the  bistoury  cLes  very,  I  may  ay 
uncomfortably,  close  to  the  finger  in  the  rectum  /and  if  another  finger  be 
placed  m  the  wound,  they  will  come  into  very  close  apposition  just  anterior  to 

he  prostate     In  the  old  Marian  operation,  the  rectum  used  to  be  very 
Irequently  cut,  air  and  fajces  issuing  from  the  wound 

5.  Treatment  of  the  Prostate—As  to  any  difterence  in  this  respect-i  e  dih- 
tation  m  the  median,  section  in  the  lateral  operation-I  believe  it  to  be  more 
imagmaiy  than  real.  I  think  tliat  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both  opera- 
tions  when  properly  performed.  All  are  agreed  that  in  the  lateral  operation 
but  a  limited  incision  should  be  made  in  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder 
these  structures  bemg  merely  notched,  and  the  opening  being  dilated  with  the 
finger,  so  as  to  avoid  openmg  up  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  difierence  between  -ni 
mcision  that  opens  the  capsule  of  the  prostate,  and  dilating  this  structure  by 
the  finger  is  very  great.  The  great  object  in  lateral  lithotomy  is  not  to  o^Z 
lip  tlie  pelvis  fascia  with  the  knife  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  il'  not  impossible  toTn 
tluswith  the  finger.    If  we  take  an  aponeurosis  out  of  tlJ  Z^'t^'^^ 
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foimd  to  Le  very  difficult  to  tear ;  bitt  if  touched  ever  so  lightly  with  thelcinfe, 
it  separates  at  once.  So,  in  the  median  operation,  the  prostate  may  be  dilated 
to  a  considerable  extent  without  opening  its  cajisule.  I  have  used  the  word 
"dilate;"  but  dilatation  appears  to  me  to  be  an  erroneous  tei-m.  I  believe 
that  the  prostate  is  not  simply  dilated,  hut  partially  lacerated  ;  that  there  is 
an  actual  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  j)rostate,  but  not  extending  into  or 
througli  its  capsule.  I  have  often  examined  the  prostate  in  tlie  dead  subject, 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to  this  process  of  "  dilatation,"  and  have  always 
found  its  substance  more  or  less  torn.  A  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the 
prostate,  however,  is  of  no  consequence,  and  only  becomes  dangerous  when  it 
amounts  to  rupture  of  the  capsule,  when  it  exposes  the  patient  to  the  fatal 
accident  of  exti-avasation  of  urine  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  fascia. 
Now,  in  the  lateral  operation,  in  running  the  knife  down  the  gi'oove  of  the 
staff,  the  Surgeon  may  readily,  unless  care  be  taken,  and  very  often,  I  believe, 
does  actually  and  almost  unavoidably  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prostate,  and 
thus  exposes  the  patient  to  all  these  dangers.  In  the  median  this  cannot  be 
done,  if  the  knife  be  not  used  after  the  urethra  is  opened,  the  prostate  being 
dilated  solely  with  the  finger.  So  far  as  this  point,  then,  is  concerned,  the 
median  may  be  regarded  as  safer  than  tlie  lateral  operation,  it  being  impossible 
to  open  up  the  pelvic  fascise  with  the  finger  in  the  median,  whilst  they  may  be 
opened  by  the  knife  in  the  lateral. 

In  fact,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  are 
in  the  median  oiDeration  placed  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  female  urethra 
when  that  is  dilated  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus  ;  being  dilated  to  a  great 
extent,  somewhat  lacerated  perhaps,  but  not  torn  through  so  as  to  admit  urine 
into  the  fascise  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  in  that  I  believe  the  great  and  essential 
sujieriority  of  the  median  over  the  lateral  operation  to  consist. 

6.  Manifulation  of  the  Forceps  and  Extraction  of  the  Stone. — In  the  adult,  the 
main  difficulty  of  lithotomy  does  not  lie  in  entering  the  bladder,  •  but  in  the 
completion  of  the  operation,  that  for  which  the  operation  has  been  undertaken 
— the  removal  of  the  stone.  And  the  difficulty  and  danger  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  calculus ;  the  tissues  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  tlie  perineal  integuments  must  either  be  widely  cut  or  extensively  torn 
and  bruised  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  large  stone.  No  amount  of  simple 
dilatation  of  which  these  tissues  are  susceptible  can  make  a  passage  through 
them  that  will  allow  the  extraction  of  a  stone  1^  or  2  inches  in  diameter  ; 
such  a  stone  must  either  be  cut  or  torn  out.  Now,  what  space  have  we  in  the 
median  operation  for  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  and  the  extraction  of  a 
large  stone  ?  Here,  I  think,  is  the  weak  point  of  the  median  operation.  In 
it  the  incision  is  made,  and  all  the  manipulation  is  practised,  towards  the  apex 
of  the  narrow  triangle  formed  by  the  rami  of  the  jDubic  bones.  The  base  of 
this  triangle  is  represented  by  a  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  the  level  of 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  consequently  does  not  occupy  the 
widest  part  of  the  periuajum  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  deep 
fascia,  supported  and  filled  up  by  the  rectum  and  the  tissues  which  are  attached 
to  and  support  the  gut  on  each  side.  These  parts  form  a  rigid  wall  or  bai-rier 
stretching  across  the  perinseum,  which  camiot  be  depressed,  and  requires  to  be 
divided  laterally  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  before  a  stone  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  can  be  removed.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  bruising 
and  laceration  of  these  structures,  and  the  difiiculty  experienced  in  bringing 
the  stone  through  them,  that  the  old  Marian  operation  fell  into  disuse. 

In  performing  the  median  operation  there  are  three  points,  or  ratlier  planes, 
of  obstruction,  between  the  surface  and  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  The  first 
is  occasioned  by  the  muscles  of  the  perinsaum,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the  under 
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portion  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  In  the  lateral  operation  we  cut  across  this 
plane,  and  lay  open  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  giving  abundance  of  room  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  forceps  and  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  along  the  base  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  rami  of  the  iscliiatic  and  pubic  bones.  But  in  the 
median  we  have  to  extract  towards  the  summit  of  this  space,  at  the  apex  of  a 
narrow  triangle,  having  the  muscular  structures  forming  a  tense  bar  along  its 
base,  and  offering  a  material  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  and  the 
extraction  of  the  stone. 

The  second  obstacle  lies  in  the  prostate  ;  but,  as  it  is  easily  removable  by 
dilatation,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  serious  one. 

The  tJiird,  the  deepest  and  most  important,  is  situated  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.    We  find  here  a  narrow  tense  ring  beyond  the  prostate  ;  and  this  bar 
remains  intact  in  spite  of  the  dilatation  and  laceration  to  which  the  prostate 
has  been  subjected.    On  introducing  the  finger,  we  shall  feel  it  grasped  tightly 
by  this  ring.    This  inner  ring  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  dilated 
beyond  a  certain  point.    I  have  found,  by  experiments  on  the  dead  subject, 
that  it  cannot  be  expanded  to  a  size  more  than  sufficient  to  extract  a  calculus  of 
one  inch  ia  diameter  without  laceration  or  incision.    The  existence  of  this  ring 
is- the  greatest  barrier  to  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  and  its  laceration  or 
rupture  is  weU  known  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents  in 
lithotomy.    It  is  in  consequence  of  the  obstacle  offered  by  this,  that  the  median 
operation  is  not  available  for  the  extraction  of  large  calculi.    A  calciilus,  for 
instance,  two  inches  in  diameter,  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  median  operation 
-without  the  employment  of  great  violence.    But,  though  much  force  is  usually 
required  m  order  to  extract  a  calculus  of  even  moderate  size  through  this  tense 
ring  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  serious  conse- 
quences seldom  foUow  the  violence  so  used,  and  that  a  degree  of  force,  which 
would  be  fatal  in  lateral  lithotomy,  may  be  employed  without  danger  in  the 
extraction  of  a  calculus  by  the  median  operation.    In  this  respect  the  extraction 
oi  a  calculus  by  the  median  operation  resembles  the  removal  of  one  throu<^h 
the  dilated  urethra  of  the  female ;  the  great  point  in  favour  of  the  median 
over  the  lateral  procedure,  and  the  cause  of  comparative  safety,  being  that  the 
pelvic  fascice  are  not  incised,  nor  otherwise  opened.    But,  it  may  be  said,  what 
13  easier,  when  the  finger  is  in  the  bladder,  than  to  pusli  a  probe-pointed 
mstoury  along  it,  and  cut  downwards  and  outwards  through  these  structures 
into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  if  the  stone  be  large,  and  thus  get  plenty  of  space  ? 
rs  othmg  could  be  easier  or  more  simple  ;  but  what  would  be  the  consequence  1 
We  at  once  reduce  the  median  to  the  conditions  of  the  lateral  operation.  A 
ree  mcision  m  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  increases  the  tendency  to 
haemorrhage,  opens  up  the  fascia,  and  exposes  the  patient,  in  fact,  to  aU  the 
dangers  of  an  1 1-contrivcd  lateral  operation,  destroying  at  once  and  altogether 
the  principle  of  the  median  operation-viz.,  dilatation,  and  not  incision  •  and 
It  we  do  not  gam  spacp  by  incision,  but  attempt  to  extract  a  moderately  larc^e 
stone  by  dilatation  of  the  parts,  we  shaU  certainly  not  succeed,  but  our  dUata- 
tion  will  end  in  a  laceration,  not  only  of  the  substance  of  the  prostate,  which 
13  sate,  but  oi  the  neck  and  perhaps  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  which  will  be 
latal.    Unnary  fistula  was  common  after  the  old  Marian  operation.    It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be  so  after  the  modern  median. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the.  median' operation,  when  per- 
formed in  smtable  cases,  has  the  advantages  over  the  lateral  of  being  attended 
by  less  nsk  of  arterial  h»morriiage,  and  with  less  danger  of  injury  to  tlie  pelvic 
fascia)  :  but,  that  m  consequence  of  the  very  small  size  of  the  openin<r  that  can 
be  made  in  the  bladder  by  it,  fvovided  these  advantacjes  are  maintained  it  is 
only  applicable  to  stones  of  at  most  a  medium  size,  and  that  it  cannot  in  ill 
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cases  be  suLstituted  for  lateral  lithotomy,  as  the  general  operation  for  stone, 
where  lithotrity  is  not  admissible. 

Indications  for  the  Median  Operation. — The  median  operation  may  with  pro- 
priety be  performed  in  the  following  classes  of  cases.  1.  In  cases  where  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  bougie,  of  tobacco-pipe,  &c.,  are  lodged  in  the  bladder, 
the  median  is  preferable,  the  body  being  small,  elongated,  and  easily  extracted. 
2.  It  may  be  employed  to  remove  stones  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  their 
smallest  diameter.  But  then,  it  may  be  said,  calcidi  of  tliis  size  can  generally 
be  safely  subjected  to  lithotrity.  That  is  tme  ;  but,  in  certain  of  these  cases, 
lithotrity  is  not  admissible  ;  so  that  the  median  operation  is  indicated  in  cases 
of  small  calcuU  in  which  lithotrity  cannot  be  practised  in  consequence  of 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  patient  being  too  weak  to  bear  repeated 
sittings.  If  a  small  calculus  be  lodged  just  behind  the  prostate,  in  a  pouch 
which  occasionally  forms  at  a  lower  fundus  of  the  bladder,  we  may  come  down 
on  it  at  once  by  the  median  incision.  3.  Wlien  there  are  numerous  small  cal- 
culi, lithotrity  is  not  desirable,  and  then  the  median  operation  appears  to  be 
preferable.  4.  In  cases  in  which  lithotrity  has  been  performed,  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  expel  the  fragments,  we  may  perform  the  median  operation,  and 
■readily  extract  the  detritus  by  the  scoop,  as  it  Hes  behind  the  prostate,  5.  In 
the  case  also  of  calculi  which  are  too  large  to  be  successfully  subjected  to  litho- 
trity, but  which,  if  removed  by  the  lateral  operation,  are  attended  by  a  frightful 
rate  of  mortality,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  median  operation  might  possibly  be 
advantageously  combined  with  lithotrity.  The  stone  having  been  broken  up 
at  one  sitting,  the  fi-agments  might  at  once  be  extracted  through  a  limited 
incision  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  jDerinteum.  6.  In  cases  in  which  the  patient 
is  so  anaemic  that  the  loss  of  an  additional  ounce  or  two  of  blood  might  turn 
the  scale  against  him,  median  is  preferable  to  lateral  lithotomy.  For,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  almost  a  bloodless  operation,  as  is  su2:iposed  by  some,  yet 
there  is  less  hsemorrliage  during  the  j^erformance,  or  rather,  perhaps,  less 
continuous  oozing  after  its  completion,  than  in  the  lateral,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  danger  of  the  profuse  bleeding  that  is  sometimes  seen  in  that 
operation.  Where  we  have  to  do  witli  a  stone  of  large  size,  the  median  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  safe  ;  such  an  amount  of  traction  must  be  used  as  will  infal- 
libly bruise  and  lacerate  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder,  and  expose  the 
patient  to  infiltration  of  urine  and  deep  pelvic  inflammation — to  all  the  dangers, 
in  fact,  of  the  old  Marian  operation  ;  dangers  which  were  so  great  that  more 
than  half  the  patients  subjected  to  it  perished,  and  which  caused  it  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  lateral. 

I  have  said  nothing  special  about  the  performance  of  the  median  operation  in 
children.  Under  the  age  of  puberty,  lateral  lithotomy  is  a  very  successful 
operation ;  certainly  the  most  successful  of  all  the  great  operations  in  surgery. 
The  median  can  scarcely  prove  to  be  suj)erior  to  it  in  this  respect ;  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  to  possess  decided  advantages  over  the  lateral  in  ease  of  exe- 
cution— and  in  this  particular  respect,  in  my  opinion,  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
lateral — it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  abandon  an  operation  of 
proved  safety  for  one  that  is  still  on  its  trial. 

Bilateral  Lithotomy. — The  bilateral  operation  introduced  by  Dupuytren  is 
a  modification  of  the  old  median.  In  it  a  curved  transverse  incision  is  made 
across  the  perinoeum  half  an  inch  above  the  anus,  towards  which  its  concavity 
looks,  the  horns  of  the  incision  extending  to  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between 
the  anus  and  the  tuber  ischii  on  each  side  (Fig.  625).  The  dissection  is  care- 
fully carried  down  to  the  central  point  of  the  perinroum,  and  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  opened  on  a  grooved  median  staff  previously  intro- 
duced ;  along  this  the  double  lithotome  cache  (Fig.  62C)  is  i>assed  witii  its 
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concavity  turned  upwards.    Tlie  Surgeon,  having  well  assured  himself  that 
the  instrument  is  faii'ly  in  the  bladder,  turns  it  so  that  its  concavity  looks 
domi  towards  the  rectum ;  the  spring  in.  the  handle  is  then  pressed,  and  the 
blades  expanded  to  a 
proper   distance  pre- 
viously  regulated,  a'nd 
both  lateral  lobes  of 
the  prostate  divided  to 
a  corresponding  extent 
downwards   and  out- 
wards in  withdrawing 
the  instrument  (Fig. 
627).    The  extraction 
of  the  stone  is  then 
effected  in  the  usual 
way.    This  operation 
appears  to  me  not  to 
have  received  the  at- 
tention from  Sivrgeons 
in  this  country  that  it  deserves 


Pig.  625.— Line  of  lucisiou  in  Bilateral  Lithotomy 
(Dupuytren). 


By  being  careful  not  to  open  the  intestine 
and  to  introduce  the  lithotome  into  the  membranous  portion  of  the  canal,  the 


Fig.  627.— Bilateral  Section 
of  Prostate. 


Kg.  620.— Dupuytren's  Lithotome  Cachg,  Opened. 

arteries  of  the  bulb  are  not  endangered,  and  indeed  the  transverse  and  super- 
hcial  arteries  of  the  perinseum  are  also  above  and 
beyond  the  line  of  incision.    The  prostate  is 
divided  equally  on  both  sides  in  its  greatest 
diameter ;  if  the  expansion  of  the  lithotome  be 
carefully  guarded,  there  is  no  danger  of  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  organ  or  of  woundin^ 
the  internal  pudic  arteries  (Fig.  628);  and  the  interior  of  the  bladder  is 
reached  by  the  most  direct  and  the  readiest 
pas.sage.    In  Avithdrawing  the  lithotome, 
the  handle  must  be  well  depressed,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  instru- 
ment be  kept  securely  in  the  mesial  line, 
so  that  the  section  may  not  be  made  more 
freely  in  one  side  than  the  other. 

The  operation  has  not  been  performed 
with  sufficient  frequency  in  this  country 
for  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  results. 
But  Eve  of  Nashville  has  done  it  in  78 
cases  of  all  ages,  with  a  mortality  of  only  8. 

Medio-Bilateral  Operation.— Ci vial  e 
ha.g  recommended  a  combination  of  the 
median  and  the  bilateral  operations  of 
litliotomy,  by  wliich  the  chief  objections 
to  both  are  got  rid  of.   This  operation  is  best  suited  for  the  extraction  of  large 


"i^j^w^'''.^  °^  Int^'sion  in  the  Prostato 
m  Bilateral  Litliotomy,  ahowini;  it.s 
relation  to  the  Bulb  and  the  internal 
1  udlo  Artery. 
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stoucs  from  the  bladcler ;  for  those  calculi,  in  fact,  which  cannot  he  removed 
by  the  ordinary  median  operation  without  too  great  an  amount  of  force,  and 
consequent  bruising  or  laceration  of  the  parts.  It  is  easy  of  execution,  seems 
likely  to  he  attended  by  little  risk  of  ha;morrhage,  of  urinary  extravasation, 
or  of  pelvic  inflammation,  and  opens  the  bladder  at  the  part  which  is  nearest 
the  perineal  surface. 

Tlie  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  ' 
having  been  tied  up,  and  a  deeply  grooved  rectangular  staff  passed  into  tlie 
bladder,  the  urethra  is  opened  at  the  membranous  part  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  turned  upwards,  as'described  in  the  median  operation  (p.  647) ;  the  double 
lithotome  is  then  slid  along  the  staif  into  the  bladder,  its  concavity  turned 
downwards,  the  blades  expanded  to  but  a  limited  extent,  and  the  prostate  and 
the  soft  structures  between  it  and  the  surface  incised  as  it  is  withdrawn.  If 
the  stone  be  not  very  large,  the  incision  may  be  confined  to  one  side  only,  and 
made  with  a  probe-poiuted  bistoury.  It  wiU  be  found  that  sufBcient  space  is 
obtained  by  the  perpendicular  incision  of  the  skin  ;  whilst  the  limited  internal 
transverse  cut  removes  that  tension  and  resistance  of  the  deeper  structures, 
which  in  the  ordinary  median  operation  interfere  seriously  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  forceps  and  the  extraction  of  the  stone ;  and,  by  the  division  of 
both  sides  of  the  prostate  to  a  limited  extent,  abundance  of  space  is  obtained. 
More  extended  experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  advantages  are 
rather  theoretical  than  practical,  and  that  its  performance  in  this  country  has 
been  attended  by  unsatisfactory  results  ;  two  of  the  principal  dangers  being 
woimd  of  the  rectum,  and  tearing  through  the  sphincter. 

Many  other  modifications  of  the  median  and  the  bilateral  operations  have 
been  practised  by  varying  the  direction  of  the  external  incision,  and  by  making 
the  internal  one  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  prostate,  or  by  notching  this 
structure  in  various  directions. 

High  or  Suprapubic  Operation.  —  Although  the  median  and  lateral 
operations  for  lithotomy  are  perhaps  the  safest  for  the  extraction  of  stones  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  results  are 
extremely  unfavourable  when  the  calculus  exceeds  a  certain  magnitude  ; 
and  in  these  circumstances  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  perform  the  "  high 
operation  "  in  preference  to  them.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  large  calculi 
are  comparatively  rarely  met  with,  and  will  doubtless  become  more  rare,  as  the 
diagnosis  of  stone  can  now  be  made  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  calculus,  and  as  the  treatment  is  now  generally  preventive.  Thus,  of  the 
703  Norwich  cases,  that  form  the  basis  of  Crosse's  tables,  and  indeed  of  our 
chief  infoimation  on  these  j)oints,  529  were  imder  1  ounce  in  weight;  119 
weighed  from  1  to  2  ounces ;  35  from  2  to  3  ;  11  from  3  to  4 ;  5  from  4  to  5 ; 
and  only  4  were  above  this  size.  Hence,  if  we  confine  the  high  operation  to 
those  instances  m  which  the  calculus  is  above  such  a  size  as  will  readily  admit 
of  extraction  through  the  perinajum,  we  shall  seldom  have  occasion  to  perform 
it ;  yet  instances  occasionally  occur  in  which  no  other  method  of  extracting  the 
calculus  presents  itself.  Thus,  by  this  method,  Uytterhoeven  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting a  calculus,  of  which  he  has  kindly  given  me  a  cast,  which  measured  16^ 
inches  in  one  circumference,  and  124  in  the  other.  It  was  perfectly  moulded 
to  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  and  clearly  could  not  have  been 
removed  by  any  incisions  tlu'ough  the  perinoeum,  as  the  outlet  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  its  extraction.  The  patient  simdved  the  operation  eight 
days. 

But  not  only  may  the  high  operation  be  required  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  calculus;  it  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  other  conditions,  such  as  the 
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existence  of  so  much  rigidity  ahout  the  hips  in  consequence  of  rheumatic 
disease,  as  would  prevent  the  proper  exposure  of  the  perinffiura ;  or  by  that 
region  being  the  seat  of  disease  which  would  interfere  with  any  operation 
being  practised  through  it ;  or  the  pelvic  outlets  may  be  so  contracted  by 
rickets  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  extraction  of  a  stone  through  them 
by  any  of  the  perineal  operations. 

Operation.— ThQ  high  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  above  the  pubes,  and  opening  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder 
iinderneath  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  that  passes  upwards  from  its 
superior  fundus. 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
raise  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  so  that  it  may  project  above  the  pubes,  and 
thus  admit  of  being  safely  opened.  With  this  view  various  contrivances  have 
been  invented,  such  as  catheters  containing  sliding  stylets,  which  can  be  pushed 
through  the  bladder  when  that  viscus  is  exposed.  These  instruments,  though 
ingenious,  are  not  necessary  ;  for  the  end  of  an  ordinary  catheter  introduced 
through  the  urethra,  and  made  to  project  above  the  pubes,  wiU  serve  as  a 
sutbcient  guide. 

_  The  bladder  having  been  slowly  but  fuUy  injected  with  tepid  water,  so  that 
It  may  rise  above  the  pubes,  an  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be 
carried  from  the  pubes  directly  upwards  in  the  mesial  line.  The  pyramidales 
are  then  to  be  cut  across  near  their  origin,  the  linea  alba  exposed,  cautiously 
opened  near  the  pubes,  and  divided  upwards  some  Httle  way.  The  peri- 
toneum must  next  be  pushed  back,  and  the  dissection  carefully  carried 
through  the  areolar  tissue  above  the  bone,  until  the  instrument  previouslv 
mtroduced  can  be  felt  through  the  bladder,  when,  if  it  contain  a  sliding  and 
pomted  stylet,  this  may  be  pushed  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder :  if  not 
an  incision  must  be  made  down  upon  it,  and  the  aperture  in  the  or^an 
enlarged  downwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  so  as  to  admit  the  fingers.  The  forceps  must  then  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  calculus  extracted. 

_  After  the_  operation,  there  wiU  always  be  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  urinary 
infiltration  into  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  margins  of  the  wound.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  the  older  Surgeons  kept  the  bladder  empty  by  makin  ' 

rrck  of  th?.,'n  'T"^^"  '""^  membranous  portio^^ftLureS 
or  neck  of  the  bladder,  thus  complicating  seriously  the  operation;  but  this 

u^"S  aTfl       be  prevented  by  introducing  a  gum  elastic  catheter  into  the 

Td  ^ie  woundT'       r  '-'^^  ^^"'^^  consoUdation  has  taken  place 

kent  unlnT^  *°  '^'''^  1"^^"™  ^^^^^S      ''^^  time 

Kept  up  on  the  lips  of  the  mcision. 

Another  cause  of  danger  in  this  operation  is  wounding  the  peritoneum,  which 
may  occur  m  consequence  of  the  contracted  state  of  the  bkdder  causing  it  to 
lie  low  m  the  pelvis,  and  thus  preventing  the  proper  introduction  of  iTistru- 
ments  to  carry  it  up  above  the  pubes.  xiiauu 

hnflJ?''^'  f  ^'f'^'f^''  collected  104  cases  in  which  this  operation 
has  been  performed  ;  of  these  31  proved  fatal,  chiefly  from  peritonitis  and 
urinary  infiltration-the  mortality  amounted  consequently  to^  in  3  and 
SouberbieUe,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  advocates  of  this  operation'  iZ 
1  patient  in  3.  The  general  result,  therefore,  is  not  very  satisf  Jt^y  t  'oilh 
as  in  many  instances  the  operation  was  performed  in  cases  in  w]>ich  tlie  \at^^ 
method  was  not  applicable  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  stone,  we  cannot 
with  justice  compare  the  two  procedures  in  regard  to  the  mortality  atteiuiin' 
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LITHOTRITY. 

The  operation  of  Lithotrity,  hy  which  the  stone  is  crushed  in  the  bhadder 
and  the  i)ulverised  fragments  are  expelled  or  extracted  through  the  urethra,  is 
of  modern,  and  indeed  of  very  recent  invention  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
various  rude  and  incomplete  attempts  may  at  different  times  liave  Leen  made 
with  this  view,  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1818  or  1820  that  the  subject 
began  to  attract  serious  attention  :  and  to  the  French  Surgeons  is  undoubtedly 
due  the  great  merit  of  having  not  only  introduced  but  perfected  this  operation. 
About  this  time  Civiale,  followed  by  Amussat,  Leroy,  and  others,  began  con- 
structing instruments,  which,  though  very  imperfect,  yet  were  sufficient  to 
break  down  a  calculus  in  the  bladder.  This  was  publicly  done  by  Civiale  in 
1822.  From  this  period  the  system  made  rapid  progress  ;  and  the  successive 
improvements  made  by  the  Surgeons  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned, 
together  with  the  ingenioiis  mechanical  adaptations  introduced  by  Weiss, 
Heurteloup,  Costello,  and  Charriere,  enabled  Surgeons  to  attack  the  stone  with, 
certainty  and  effect.  It  is  principally  due  to  the  labours  of  Civiale  in  France, 
and  of  Brodie  and  "Weiss  in  tliis  country,  that  the  system  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection ;  whilst  the  practice  of  lithotrity  has  been  largely 
adopted  and  urged  upon  the  Profession  by  Fergusson,  Coulson,  Thompson,  and 
many  other  Surgeons.  For  the  safe  and  proper  performance  of  this  operation, 
the  Surgeon  must  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  on  which 
it  is  undertaken,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  more  minute 
details  in  the  consti'uction  and'  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments  employed, 
as  well  as  with  the  state  of  every  part  of  the  urinary  organs.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  Surgeon  who  wishes  to  practise  lithotrity  successfully,  to  devote  too 
much  time  and  attention  to  these  points  of  detail. 

Instruments. — The  instruments  required  for  lithotrity  are  the  following. 

An  ordinary  sound  with  a  short  beak  is  required  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  bladder.  The  steel  sound  should  be  hollow,  so  that  the  bladder  may,  if 
necessary,  be  injected  through  it  after  or  during  sounding,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  instrument  (Fig.  600).  This  will  be  found  of  much  service 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  operation  for  detecting  small  fi-agments. 

A  brass  syringe,  with  riugs,  and  having  a  large  piston  rod,  so  that  it  may 
work  easUy,  should  be  at  hand,  and  admit  of  adaptation  to  the  hollow  sound. 

The  Surgeon  should  also  be  provided  Tvith  silver  catheters  of  three  different 
kinds  :  one  vrith  large  lateral  eyes,  another  with  a  large  eye  in  the  convexity, 
and  a  thii-d  with  a  large  eye  in  the  concavity  near  the  point  (Fig.  641)  ;  all 
having  an  elastic  gum  bougie  fitted  to  the  interior,  instead  of  a  stylet,  to  clear 
out  the  fragments  (Fig.  642).    These  should  also  fit  to  the  syringe. 

The  instrument  for  breaking  the  stone  consists  of  a  lithotrite,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  cuts  (Figs.  629,  634,  635)  ;  or  a  similar  instrument  worked  by 
a  rack  and  pinion  is  employed  by  Fergusson.  The  lithotrite  must  be  made  of 
well-tempered  steel;  and  should  be  tested^ by  being  made  to  crush  a  piece 
of  sandstone  grit,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  should  be  of  as  full 
a  size  as  the  urethra  will  readily  admit ;  it  must  have  the  male  blade  weU 
serrated,  and  the  female  or  under  blade  open  at  the  beak,  with  an  oval  aperture, 
through  which  the  detritus  of  the  crashed  stone  is  forced,  and  thus  any  en- 
tanglement of  it  l)etwcen  the  blades  is  prevented  (Fig.  629). 

The  object  of  this  open-bladed  lithotrite  is  to  break  tlie  larger  and  harder 
stones  into  pieces ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  pulverise  snndlcr  calculi  and 
fragments. 
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The  lithotrite  should  he  cut  out  of  a  bar  of  solid  steel,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  instruments,  made  of  a  j)late  of  this  metal,  turned  up  at  the  edges  ; 
as  such  an  one  possesses  too  little  strength  to  be  used  with  safety  on  large  and 


Fig.  G30. 


Fig.  629.— Weiss's  Thumb-screw  Lithotrite  for  brealdng  the  Stone. 

hard  calculi.  Those  cut  out  of  a  bar  of  metal  have  an  external  blade,  having 
a  grooved  shape,  as  in  Fig.  633.  In  this,  the  male  or  internal  branch,  cut  to  fit 
acciu:ately(Fig.  632),  slides  smoothly, 
the  whole  instrument  possessing  an 
amount  of  strength  and  power  that 
no  calculus  can  resist.  The  bent-uj) 
instrument  is  composed  of  an  outer 
tube  of  metal,  as  represented  in 
its  transverse  section  (Fig.  631),  in 
which  the  iaternal  blade  fits  less 
accurately  (Fig.  630),  and  which 
possesses  less  strength,  especially  at 
the  elbow,  than  the  lithotrite  cut 
out  of  the  solid.  The  scoop  may, 
however,  be  constructed  of  bent 
metal  without  danger. 

Civiale's  lithotrite,  such  as  is  represented  ia  Fig.  634,  has  a  most  ingenious 
double  action,  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  work  it  either  by  the  hand  or  by  a 
screw.    In  this  instrument,  there  is  no  fenestra  in  the  female  blade.    It  is  of 


Fig.  C31.  Fig.  633. 

Sections  of  Lithotrites. 


Fig.  63i.— Civiale's  Lithotrite  for  Cnisliing  Fragments. 

two  kinds.  In  one,  the  male  blade  is  much  narrower  than  the  female  ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  nearly  as  broad.  The  first  kind  is  useful  in  crushing  through 
moderate-sized  stones ;  the  second  kind,  with  the  broad  male  blade,  is  used 
in  completely  crushing  up  and  removing  the  detritus  of  sniaU  calculi,  and 
the  large  fragments  into  which  a  stone  has  been  broken  by  the  open-bladed 
lithotrite, 

Weiss  and  Thompson's  Lithotrite  (Fig.  635)  somewhat  resembles  Civiale's  in 
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Fig.  635.— Weiss  and  Thompson's  Improved' Lithotrite. 

its  action,  but  is  more  handy.  It  is  made  with  a  fenestrated  female  blade  for 
breaking  the  stone,  or  with  a  scoop  for  crushing  fragments. 
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Preparation  of  the  Patient.— Before  proceeding  to  the  operation  of 
lithotrity,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  patient's  constitution  sliould  be  carefully 
attended  to ;  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  and  the  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs  regulated,  and,  more  especially,  all  local  irritability 
about  the  urinary  organs  should  be  subdued  by  ordinary  medical  treatment. 
This  is  even  of  much  greater  importance  in  lithotrity  than  in  lithotomy.  In 
Hthotrity,  we  must  always  expect  that  any  existing  irritation  or  inflaiomation 
of  the  bladder  will  be  increased  by  the  necessary  introduction  of  instruments, 
and  by  the  presence  of  shaqj  fragments  of  calculus  in  the  bladder,  and  their 
passage  along  the  urethra  ;  but  in  lithotomy  all  source  of  imtation  is  at  once 
removed  by  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  The  condition  of  the  urinary  organs 
must  be  very  carefully  examined  :  and,  if  these  be  diseased,  it  will  probably  be 
requisite  to  abandon  the  operation. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Chapter,  when  we  come  to  the  comparison  of 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  we  shall  examine  the  conditions  which  either  indicate 
or  negative  the  performance  of  the  latter  operation.  At  present,  we  wiU 
suppose  a  case  in  which  the  Surgeon  may  have  recourse  to  lithotrity  with 
every  prospect  of  readily  and  permanently  freeing  the  patient  of  his  calculus  ; 
one  in  wliich  the  calculus  is  of  moderate  size,  single,  and  not  too  hard  ;  the 
urinary  organs  healthy,  and  not  over  sensitive  j  and  the  patient  an  aAvlt,  but 
not  too  aged.  In  performing  the  operation  in  such  a  case,  but  little  preparatory 
treatment  is  required  ;  though  it  is  weU  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  regvdate  his  bowels  before  anything  is  done.  Should  the  patient's 
health  not  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  or  should  his  urinary  organs  be  irritable,  he 
must  be  treated  on  ordinary  medical  prmciples  imtil  his  health  be  sufficiently 
restored  for  the  Surgeon  safely  to  undertake  an  oj^eration.  Shoiild  the  patient 
be  nervous  about  the  use  of  instruments,  or  should  the  urethra  be  irritable,  a 
large  sound  may  be  passed  every  second  day,  so  as  to  accustom  the  patient  and 
the  parts  to  the  use  and  contact  of  instruments. 

Use  of  Anesthetics. — Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  employing  chloroform  in  lithotrity.  It  has  been  objected  to  its  use 
that  the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  an  useful  guide  to  the  Surgeon  in  his 
manipulations  ;  and  that,  if  these  be  annihilated  by  anaesthetics,  injury  may  be 
done  by  the  lithotrite  nipping  or  otherwise  bruising  the  mucous  membrane. 
But  this  objection  is  not  tenable.  It  is  the  sensations  of  the  Surgeon,  and  not 
those  of  the  patient,  that  constitute  a  valuable  guide  ;  although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  Kthotrity,  when  properly  performed,  is  almost  a  painless  procedure. 
Yet  cases  not  rmfrequently  occur  in  which  the  patient  can  with  difficulty 
support  the  necessary  manipulations,  and  in  which,  either  from  nervousness  or 
from  initability  of  the  bladder,  he  ejects  his  urine  on  the  introduction  of  the 
lithotrite,  or  even  does  not  allow  his  bladder  to  be  dxdy  distended  by  injection. 
In  such  cases  chloroform  is  of  inestimable  service  ;  and  many  patients  when 
anjESthetised  can  be  safely  subjected  to  lithotrity,  who  could  not  suffer  the 
operation  imder  other  circumstances. 

Operation. — The  operation  of  lithotrity  may  be  divided  into  three  stages  : 
1,  The  Introduction  of  the  Instrament.  2.  The  Search  for  and  Seizure  of  the 
Stone,    3.  The  Crushing  of  the  Stone. 

1.  Introduction  of  the  Lithotrite. — Lithotrity  may  most  conveniently  be 
performed  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  either  upon  a  liard  mattress,  or 
on  a  couch  or  table.  If  the  patient  be  very  stout,  or  the  prostate  enlarged, 
the  pelvis  may  be  raised  by  a  hard  pillow,  so  as  to  allow  the  stone  to  roU  up 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  Tlie  Surgeon,  stivndiiig  on  the  right 
side  of  the  patient,  cai'efully  introduces  the  hollow  sound,  or  catheter,  and 
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draws  off  the  urine  ;  he  then  slowly,  and  very  cautiously,  injects  the  Madder, 
by  means  of  the  brass  syringe,  with  from  four  to  six:  ounces  of  tepid  water.  The 
use  of  drawing  off  the  urine  is  to  make  siire  of  the  bladder  holding  the  proper 
quantity  of  fluid  when  it  is  afterwards  injected ;  and  the  object  in  injecting  it, 
is  to  distend  it  with  fluid  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  mucous  membrane 
from  being  seized  in  the  grasp  of  the  lithotrite,  or  injured  by  the  splintering  of 
the  stone.    The  instrument  is  then  withdrawn,  after  the  situation  of  the  stone 
has  been  detected  by  it,  and  the  lithotrite  is  introduced.    Should  the  patient 
be  able  to  hold  enough  lu-ine  to  protect  his  bladder  from  the  action  of  the 
lithotrite  or  the  fragments,  the  injection  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
lithotrite  may  at  once  be  used.    As  this  is  straight,  with  a  sharp  elbow  near 
the  beak,  some  little  skill  is  required  in  passing  it.    In  doiag  this  the  Surgeon 
must  keep  his  eye  upon  the  short  curved  beak  of  the  instrument,  the  direction 
and  position  of  which  must  be  constantly  observed  or  rather  judged  of;  and 
especial  care  must  be  taken,  in  carrying  it  under  the  pubes,  not  to  injure  the 
urethra  by  pushing  the 
beak    of   the  lithotrite 
forwards    too  suddenly, 
instead  of  winding  it,  as 
it  were,  under  the  arch  of 
that  bone.    The  instru- 
ment should  first  be  in- 
troduced nearly  parallel  to 
the  abdomen,  the  penis 
being  held  between  the 
left    fore    and  middle 
fingers,  and  drawn'over  it. 
As  the  lithotrite  passes  / 
down,  it  must  be  gradually  / 
raised  to  the  peqjendiciilar  / 
position  ;  and  as  its  curve  ■ 
passes  under  the  pubes,  the  i 
handle  shoiild  be  depressed 
between  the  thighs  (Fig. 
636).  The  direction  of  the 
curve  is  the  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  ;  and  the  position 
of  the  handle  must  be 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  course  which  this  takes.    The  lithotrite  should 
be  weU  greased  with  olive  oil,  so  that  the  branch  and  screw  may  work 
smoothly.    Lard  or  ointment  .should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  apt 
to  clog,  and  to  entangle  gritty  bits  of  calculus. 

2.  Seizure  of  the  6'to?i6.~The  next  point  is  to  seize  the  stone,  which  will 
generaUy  be  found  in  the  situation  where  its  presence  was  detected  durin-  the 
sounding  of  the  bladder.    If  large,  the  stone  will  probably  lie  low,  nea^-  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  ;  if  small,  it  is  most  frequently  met  wdth  at  the  right  side 
or  at  the  inferior  fundus.    Should  it  be  situated  in  a  depression  in  this  region' 
it  may  most  readily  be  seized  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the  rectiun^and 
raising  up  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  ;  or,  better  still,  by  raising  the  pelvis 
on  a  hard  pillow,  and  so  causing  the  stone  to  roll  up  on  the  posterior  surface 
Brodie  strongly  advises  that  the  lithotrite  should  never  be  used  as  a  sound  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  stone  ;  if  tliis  be  done,  the  patient  sullfers  pain 
the  bladder  is  irritated,  the  urine  is  expelled,  and  the  stone  not  readily 
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Fig.  636.— Introduction  of  the  Lithotrite. 
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seized.  In  seizing  tlio  calculus,  a  good  deal  of  tact  is  required.  There  are 
two  ways  of  seizing  the  stone.  Brodie  recommends  that  it  should  be  done  by 
pushing  the  female  blade  of  the  lithotrite  against  the  inferior  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  pressing  gently  down  with  it  so  as  to  make  a  conical  depression  in 
this  situation,  and  then  inclining  the  beak  towards  the  stone,  drawing  back 
the  male  blade  with  the  tluunb  (Fig.  637)  ;  with  a  slight  shake  or  jerk,  the 
Surgeon  then  tries  to  get  the  calculus  between  the  blades,  at  the  same  time 


Fig.  637. — Seizure  of  tlie  Stone. 


that  the  male  branch  is  being  pushed  forwards  to  seize  it.  In  this  manoeuvre 
the  female  blade  should  be  moved  as  little  as  possible,  but  the  stone  must  be 
seized  by  pressing  the  thumb  upon  the  half-circle  of  steel  fixed  on  the  male 
branch.  In  this  way  th.e  stone  may  often  be  seized  at  the  first  attempt,  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  not  grasped  until  after  several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
fix  it ;  the  calculus,  especially  if  round,  slipping  away  from  between  the 
blades  of  the  instrument,  and  being  merely  scraped  by  them.  CivLile  adopted 
another  procedure.  In  passing  the  lithotrite,  he  felt  where  the  stone  lay; 
he  then  very  gently  turned  the  beak  of  the  instrument  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bladder,  opened  the  blades,  and  then,  turning  them  over  towards  the 
stone,  seized  it  Ijetween  the  open  blades.  In  these  manoemo-es,  aU  rough 
handling  must  be  most  carefuUy  avoided,  and  the  instrument  should  be  turned 
about  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  far  safer  to  desist  in  the  operation,  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  seizing  the  stone,  than  to  persevere  in  repeated  and  fi-uitless 
attempts,  by  which  the  bladder  may  be  severely  injured  and  inflamed.  Bather 
than  do  this,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  move  about  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  position  of  the  stone  may  be  so  far  altered  that  it  wiU  admit 
of  being  seized. 

3.  Brealcincj  the  Stone— When  the  stone  has  been  seized,  it  is  gently  raised 
in  the  grasp  of  the  lithotrite,  so  as  to  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  the 
bladder,  and  it  is  then  crushed.  The  important  step  of  the  operation,  like  all 
the  others,  requires  to  be  deliberately  and  cai-efuUy  done  (Fig.  638).  If  Civiale's 
improved  lithotrite  be  used,  the  stone,  if  small,  may  often  readily  be  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  alone  Avithout  the  action  of  the  screw  (Fig.  639). 
If  the  ordinary  lithotrite  be  employed,  the  brealdng  should  not  be  effected  by 
suddenly  and  forcibly  screwing  up  the  instrument,  but  the  screw  should  be 
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gradually  worked  Ly  a  series  of  short  and  sharp  turns,  so  as  to  constitiite 
ahnost  perciissive  movements  (Fig.  640).  In  this  way  tlie  calculus  is  generally 
made  to  crumble  do^vn,  rather  than  to  fly  asunder  ;  and,  as  it  yields,  the  screw 
must  be  worked  tightly  home.  The  blades  of  the  instrument  may  then  be 
opened  again,  a  fragment  of  the  broken  calculus  seized  and  crushed  in  the 
same  way  as  before ;  and  thus  the  disintegration  of  the  stone  is  in  a  great 
measure  eflected  and  sometimes  completed  at  one  sitting.    It  is  of  the  greatest 


Fig.  039.— Position  of  Hand  in  using  Civiale's  Lithotiite. 


Fig.  63S.  —  Position  of 
Lithotrite  in  Crushing  the 
Stone. 


Fig.  610.— Position  of  Hands  in  using  Thunib-screw  Lithotrite. 

moment,  however,  that  too  much  time  be  not  consumed 
at  one  sitting.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
long-continued  contact  of  instruments  with  the  interior 
of  the  bladder;  in  this  way  gTeat  irritability^  or  an 
atonic  condition  of  this  organ,  terminating  in  low 
cystitis  and  pyasmia,  is  apt  to  be  produced,  and  death 
may  thus  result.  The  shorter  the  sittings,  the  more 
likely  will  the  case  do  well.  The  first  sitting  should 
not  exceed  four  minutes,  and  the  subsequent  ones  be  as 
short  as  possible.  In  the  repetition  of  the  sittings,  the 
Surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  effect  produced  on  the 
stone  and  on  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  be  entirely 
destroyed  in  one  sitting,  but  most  commonly  from  three 
to  five  or  six  are  reciuired  ;  these  should,  if  possible,  be  conducted  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days,  though  this  must  depend  upon  the  amomit  of  ii'ritation 
induced  by  them. 

At  the  first  sitting,  it  is  sufiicient  to  brealc  up  the  stone  ;  the  fragments  bein^ 
left  to  be  dealt  with  subsequently.  This  sitting  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all ;  it  should  not  occupy  more  than  about  a  very  few  minutes.  After  the 
stone  has  been  broken  up,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  lie  in  bed  on  his  back 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  be  kept  warm,  and  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
diluents.  He  sliould  pass  water  in  an  urinal,  and  not  be  aUowed  to  stand  up 
or  to  lean  forward,  lest  the  fragments  fall  against  or  become  fixed  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  where  they  may  produce  great  imtation  and  distress.  Much 
of  the  success  of  litliotiity  will  depend  upon  the  gentleness  with  which  the 
proceedings  are  conducted  during  the  first  sitting,  and  the  care  with  which  the 
patient  is  managed  for  a  day  or  two  subsequently. 
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Before  withdrawing  the  lithotrite,  the  Surgeon  must  be  careful  to  see,  by  the 
scale  on  the  handle,  that  the  male  blade  is  well  home.  If  this  be  not  the  case, 
and  the  instrument  be  enlarged  by  any  fragments  or  detritus  being  entangled 
between  the  blades,  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  might 
occur  in  attem^Dtrng  to  withdraw  it. 

After  the  stone  has  been  broken,  little  detritus  vnR  usually  escape  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  after  this  it  is  expelled,  in  some  cases  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  each  time  the  urine  is  passed.  In  others,  it  does  not  escape 
so  readily ;  and  then  the  Surgeon  requires  to  introduce  Civiale's  instrument 
(Fig.  634),  by  which  he  can  seize  the  smaller  fragments,  crush  them,  and, 
screwing  the  instriunent  home,  extract  the  beak  fiUed  with  detritus.  In  using 
this  Lustrum  ent,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  hold  of  too  large  a 
fragment ;  for  in  breaking  this  up,  whether  by  the  hand  or  screw,  the  beak  may 
be  clogged  with  the  detritus  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  readUy  close,  and 
then  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it.  Should  this 
accident  occur,  the  scoop  may  be  emptied  by  passing  its  beak  back  into  the 
bladder,  tapping  sharply  upon  the  instrument,  and  moving  the  male  branch  to 
and  fro.  In  crashing  fragments  behind  the  prostate,  Civiale  turned  the  con- 
cave part  of  the  beak  downwards,  and  seized  the  fragment  in  this  position.  In 
doing  this,  however,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  nip  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder. 

There  is  a  dilFerence  in  the  practice  of  Surgeons  with  respect  to  washing  out 
the  bladder.  Thompson  very  usually  does  not  do  so  ;  other  Surgeons  wash 
out  the  bladder  after  each  sitting,  except  the  first,  with  tepid  water.  The  most 
convenient  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  fuU-sized  silver  catheter,  nearly 

straight,  and  having  a  large  eye  in  its  con- 
cavity (Fig.  641).  This  acts  as  a  scoop,  and 
win  bring  away  large  quantities  of  fragments 
that  will  not  readily  escape  through  the 
catheter  with  lateral  eyes,  or  that  has  an 
Mg.  641.— Silver  Catheter  with  Large  Opening  at  its  convexity.  For  bringing  away 
Eye  in  Concavity.  the  finer  detritus,  when  mixed  with  mucus, 

a  double  current  catheter  is  useful.  In  using  the  latter  instrument,  the  point  of 
which  should  be  directed  towards  the  inferior  fundus,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  pumped  through  the  bladder  by 
adapting  a  flute-valve  syringe  or  elastic  bottle  to  it. 

Clover  has  invented  a  most  ingenious  and  simj)le  instrument  (Fig.  642),  for 
wasliing  out  the  bladder.  It  is  especially  useful  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
operation,  and  more  particularly  in  clearing  the  organ  of  the  last  fragment. 

The  interval  between  the  sittings  ^\'ill  vary  according  to  the  eflect  in-oduced. 
If  aU  go  well,  the  second  sitting  may  usually  take  place  about  five  or  six  day  s 
after  the  first,  and  they  may  then  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four 
days  ;  each  sitting  shoidd  be  short — not  exceeding  five  to  eight  munites.  "When 
the  Surgeon  believes  that  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  of  aU  fragments  and 
detritus,  a  final  .explomtion  must  be  made.  This  last  act  of  the  operation  is 
necessarily  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  on  the  precision  with  which  it  is 
conducted  depends  in  a  great  degree  the  future  immunity  of  the  patient  from 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  ;  any  fragment,  however  minute,  that  is  left  behind 
necessarily  constituting  the  nucleus  of  a  further  calculus. 

The  exploration  is  best  conducted  by  mesms  of  a  small  Utliotrite,  tlie 
bladder  containing  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  urine.  Tlie  whole  of  the  in- 
terior, but  especially  the  part  behind  the  prostate,  should  be  carefully 
explored  ;  and  if  any  fragment  be  found  it  must  be  crushed,  and  the  detritus 
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extracted.  Civlale  employed  the  "  trilobe,"  allowing  the  urine  slowly  to  trickle 
out  through  the  shaft  of  the  instrument,  at  the  time  when  he  drew  and  closed 
the  blades  over  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  by  pushing  the  tubular  shank  over 
them.  As  a  measui-e  of  additional  safety,  the  exploration  should  be  repeated 
after  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  two,  and  the 
bladder  be  well  washed 
out  after  each  pro- 
cedure. 

During  the  whole  of 
the  treatment,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  means 
to  allay  irritation.  With 
this  view  the  j)atient 
should  be  kept  in  bed, 
or  on  a  couch ;  a  mode- 
rate diet  only  should  be 
allowed,  plenty  of  de- 
mulcent diinks  given, 
such  as  baiiey-water, 
soda-water,  or  milk  ; 
and  opiates  or  henbane, 
if  necessary,  should  be 
administered. 

The  amoimt  of  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder 
developed  after  litho- 
trity will  vary  gi-eatly 
in  different  cases.  In 
some,  where  the  stone, 
when  unbroken,  has 
excited  much  pain  and 
irritability  of  the  organ, 
the  sufferings  are  at 
once  lessened  by  its 
being  broken  up.  It 
is  difficiLlt  to  account 
for  this,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  fragments,  being  spread  over  a  wider  surface  than  the 
unbroken  calculus,  press  less  directly  on  anyone  part,  and  so  produce  less  local 
irritation.  More  frequently,  however,  the  crushed  stone  produces  much  greater 
irritation  than  the  unbroken  one.  In  this  respect,  however,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  care  that  is  taken  after  the  operation.  If  the  patient  be  kept  lying  on 
his  back,  if  diluents  be  freely  given,  and  opiate  and  bolladomia  rectal  injections 
used,  the  irritation  from  tliis  som'ce  will  be  materially  lessened.  Eut  if  the 
patient  be  allowed  to  walk  about,  and  to  pass  urine  standing  up  or  leanin"  for- 
wards, some  of  the  fragments  may  be  driven  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or 
even  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra,  producing  there  the  most  intense  and 
painful  strangury.  When  this  unfortunate  accident  occurs,  the  patient  will 
pass  urine  every  half-hour  or  oftener,  stpieezmg  out  a  few  drops,  writhing,  and 
perhaps  screaming  with  the  agony  he  sutlers,  as  the  vesical  neck  contracts  on 
the  rugged  fragments  ;  his  pulse  will  become  cpuck,  his  skin  hot  and  persj^irino- 
his  tongue  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  perhaps  more  irritating"; 


i^':  "l^.— Clover's  Lithotritio  Injection- Apparatus.  1.  Elastic 
Stylet  for  Lithotrity  Catheter.  2,  3,  4,  5.  Lithotrity  Catheters 
with  large  eyes  at  end  or  in  different  sides,  to  bo  used  with  or 
without  the  injection-Apparatus. 
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and  unless  reHef  be  speedily  given,  nervous  exhaustion  will  set  in,  and  deatli 
ensue.  In  such  unfavourable  circumstances  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  The  patient 
should  be  anccsthetised,  the  bladder  injected  with  weak  belladonna  solution,  the 
lithotrity-scoop  introduced,  the  liagments  broken  up  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  detritus  taken  away  or  washed  out.  No  other  means  than  this,  or  litho- 
tomy, will  save  the  patient ;  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  to  mtness 
the  immense  relief  that  the  patient  derives  when  the  large  angular  fragments 
are  broken  up  into  detritus. 

Accidents  in  Lithotrity.— In  considering  the  accidents  in  Hthotrity,  I 
put  out  of  consideration  those  that  may  arise  from  the  Surgeon  acting  care- 
lessly, or  with  improper  force,  and  thus  occasioning  laceration  of  the  urethra, 
or  injury  to  the  coats  of  the  bladder ;  so  also  accidents  occurring  from  the 
bending  or  breaking  of  the  instruments  wiU  scarcely  happen,  if  these  have 
been  properly  tested  on  a  piece  of  sandstone  grit  before  being  employed  in 
the  bladder. 

Impaction  of  Angular  Fragments  of  Stone  in  the  Urethra.— Th\s  is  a  most 
dangerous  and  painful  accident,  and  not  only  occasions  great  local  irritation, 
ending  perhaps  in  cystitis  or  abscess,  but  may  give  rise  to  severe  rigors  and 
nervous  prostration.     It  most  commonly  arises  either  from  the  Surgeon 
attempting  to  do  too  much  at  the  first  sittmg,  or  from  the  patient  moving  about 
too  much,  or  straining  to  pass  mine  after  the  stone  has  been  broken.  The  frag- 
ments are  especially  apt  to  lodge  in  the  prostatic  urethra,  or  about  the  bulb, 
and  there  give  rise  to  a  very  great  degree  of  irritation,  and  even  of  fatal  mis- 
chief, producing  great  constitutional  disturbance  of  an  irritative  and  asthenic 
type.    When  the  pieces  are  impacted  low  down  in  the  urethra,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  canal  as  speedHy  as  possible,  lest  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  occasioned  by  them  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.    This  may 
be  done  in  various  ways.    Most  frequently,  they  may  be  pushed  back  into  the 
bladder,  by  passing  a  large  catheter  careftdly  down  to  them.    The  most  con- 
venient instrument  for  this  purpose  is  one  that  is  open-ended,  so  that  the 
fragment  may  be  received  in  the  aperture  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and 
so  pushed  on  before  it.  Through  such  a  catheter  as  this  a  stream  of  water  may 
be  injected,  and  the  fragment  thus  forced  back.  Should  these  manceuvres  faH,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  crush  the  fragments  in  the  urethra  with  a  smaU  lithotrite 
(Fig.  643)  ;  but  this  jjlan  is  somewhat  hazardous,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 


Pig.  643.— Urethral  Lithobite. 

pinching  up  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  canal  mth  the  bits  of  stone.  The  safest 
practice  seems  to  be,  either  to  extract  them  through  the  urethral  orifice,  or  to  cut 


Fig.  644.— Urethral  Foroep.'<. 

them  out  through  the  perinseum.  Extraction  through  the  urethral  orifice  may  be 
effected  by  the  forceps  (Fig.  644),  or  by  Civiale's  instrument  (Fig.  202,  Vol.  I.). 
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Should  these  means  fail,  or  should  the  fragment  be  very  deeply  seated,  as  in 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  uretlira,  and  the  local  and  constitutional  irri- 
tation produced  by  it  be  so  great  as  to  threaten  abscess  or  a  fatal  termination, 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  make  an  incision  directly  down  upon  it,  and  to 
remove  it  through  the  perinseum  by  a  median  operation  of  lithotomy.  If  such 
an  operation  as  this  be  required,  the  Surgeon  might  possibly  feel  disposed  to 
extend  the  incision  a  little,  and  empty  the  bladder  of  any  remaining  detritus 
by  means  of  a  scoop. 

The  Chronic  Eiilargement  of  the  Prostate  of  old  people  compUcates  seriously 
the  operation  of  Hthotrity,  not  only  in  rendering  the  introduction  of  instru- 
ments more  difficult,  but  in  offering  an  obstacle  to  the  expulsion  of  the  frag- 
ments. Enlarged  prostate  cannot,  however,  be  considered  to  be  by  any  means 
an  insuperable  bar  to  Hthotrity;  as,  after  the  stone  has  been  crushed,  the 
bladder  may  be  emptied  by  means  of  the  scoop,  by  Clover's  apparatus,  or  by 
bix  F.  Grampton's  device,  which  consists  in  exhausting  the  air  from  a  properly 
constructed  bottle,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  and  then  attacliing  this  to  a  catheter 
previously  mtroduced,  and  opening  the  stop-cock,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  di-ives  the  contents  of  the  bladder,  urine  and  grit,  into  the  exhausted 
bottle.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to  turn  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite 
downwards,  lest  the  floor  of  the  bladder  be  injured.  But  in  some  cases  in 
which  asmaU  stone  is  lodged,  or  fragments  have  fallen  into  a  pouch  behind 
the  prostate  or  m  which  the  prostate  is  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  bar  which 
nses  above  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  impossible  to  seize  the  calculus  or 
the  fragment,  unless  this  manoeuvre  be  adopted.  In  doing  this,  risk  of  iniurv 
wiU  be  materia  ly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  somewhat  depreiing 
the  handle  of  the  lithotrite,  and  thus  preventing  aU  doAvnward  pressure  of  the 
blacles,  which  are  gently  opened  and  closed  over  the  base  of  the  bladder 

Dangers  m  LiTHOTRiTY.-The  principal  dangers  in  Hthotrity  arise  from  the 
state  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  They  consist  in  the  induction  of  Cystitis  of 
a  low  form.  Atony  of  the  Bladder,  or  Eenal  Irritation,  or  in  the  occurrence  of 
I'ysBmia,  with  much  constitutional  disturbance  of  a  low  type 

Cystitis  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  increased  Hritation  to  which  the 
bladder  13  subjected.  It  sometimes  occurs  during  the  earHer  period  of  the 
operation,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  bladder  by  large  and  angular 
fragments,  and  subsides  at  once  when  these  are  crushed  up  and  pulverised 

the  mduction  of  typhoid  symptoms ;  even  if  it  do  not  do  so,  its  continuance  is 

thiSTb  1  f '  ^""^g  °f  -  cases  f 

this  kind  the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued  wiU  be,  after  getting  the  patient 
into  as  favoiirable  a  state  as  possible,  to  remove  the  fragments  by  lithotomy 

•  f  ^^''Z"^"^'^''    ^^'^  °f  dangerous  conditions  that  can  occur 

in  lithotnty.  This  state  of  things  happens  usually  in  old  people,  in  whom  the 
unnaiy  organs  may  appear  to  be  in  a  pecuHarly  quiet  and  favoui4le  condit  on 
before  the  operation  the  patient  being  able  to  hold  his  urine  for  six  or  XZ 
hours,  and  to  bear  the  injection  of  ten  or  twelve  omices  of  fluid.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Surgeon  should  be  upon  his  guard ;  for  the  danger  of  th  s 
condition  IS,  that  the  bladder  does  not  possess  suflicient  contractHe^poti  to  ' 
expel  the  fragments.  These  consequently  accumulate  in  the  lower  fundus  and 
irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for  fatnl 
cystitis,  which  m  these  cases  always  assumes  a  typhoid  type 

The  atony  of  the  bladder  appears  to  arise  partly  from  that  natural  want  of 
expulsive  power  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  old  people,  and  partly  fi'om  a  kind 
ot  paralysis  of  the  organ,  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  instniments,  espechSy 
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after  long  sittings,  and  by  the  preseiire  of  tlie  fragments,  by  wliich  the  bladder 
is,  as  it  were,  overpowered.  Such  patients  usually  die  with  severe  constitu- 
tional depression,  and  with  pyocmic  symptoms. 

When  atony  of  the  bladder  has  come  on,  it  is  essential  that  the  Surgeon 
should  rid  the  patient  of  the  fragments  which  he  is  unable  to  expel.  This  may 
sometimes  be  done  by  means  of  the  scoop,  assisted  by  washing  out  the  bkdder 
tlu'ough  the  large-eyed  catheter;  but  the  safer  plan  would  probably  be,  to  get 
the  patient  into  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  and  then  cut  him.  This  I  once 
did  in  an  interesting  case  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital;  the  patient,  an  old 
man,  had  been  lithotrised  by  a  Surgeon  out  of  doors  a  few  weeks  before  admis- 
sion, but  no  fragments  had  passed ;  on  sounding  him,  I  found  a  moderate-sized 
calculus,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  mass  of  soft  concretion,  of  the  nature 
of  which  I  was  not  aware  until  after  its  removal;  the  patient  having  concealed 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  lithotrised.  On  cutting  him  in  the  usual  Avay,  I 
removed  a  lithic  acid  calculus  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  a  handful  of 
fragments  of  another  calculus  of  the  same  composition,  which  had  been  crusted 
over  and  matted  together  by  phosphatic  deposit.  The  patient  made  a  very  good 
recovery.  In  such  cases  I  should,  in  future,  perfoi-m  the  median  operation-, 
and  clear  out  the  bladder  with  a  scoop. 

Irritation  of  the  Kidneys,  giving  rise  to  suppression  of  urine,  occasionally 
occurs.  In  such  cases,  cupping  the  loins,  and  the  warm  hip-bath,  Avould  be  the 
proper  treatment  to  pursue. 

Constitutional  Bisturbaiice. —  Yerj  considerable  constitutional  disturbance 
occasionally  follows  lithotrity.  The  patient  is  seized  with  severe  and  long- 
continued  rigors,  followed  by  profuse  sweating,  lasting  for  many  hours.  These 
serious  symptoms  are  most  apt  to  come  on  after  the  first  sitting,  and  are  ana- 
logous to  those  nervous  phenomena  that  are  apt  to  follow  upon  the  introduction 
of  instruments  in  strictures,  &c.  They  may  pass  off,  leaving  merely  a  tempo- 
rary debUity ;  or  a  typhoid  state  may  set  in ;  the  pulse  becoming  quick,  feeble, 
and  intermitting,  the  skin  hot  and  diy,  and  the  tongue  bro\\'n.  Tliis  condition 
is  apt  to  prove  fatal,  either  directly,  or  by  intercurrent  visceral  mischief;  it 
appears  to  arise  in  many  cases  from  causes  independent  of  the  operation,  or 
that  are  called  into  activity  by  the  shock  and  slight  constitiitional  disturbance 
induced  by  it.  This  is  more  especially  apt  to  happen  when  there  is  latent  dis- 
ease of  the  Iddneys.  Indeed,  there  is  no  condition  of  system  that  is  more 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  success  of  lithotrity  than  chronic  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  much  albumen  in  the  urine.  Wlien 
this  occurs  to  any  considerable  extent,  yvith  or  without  casts  of  tubes  and  blood, 
the  increased  u-ritation  induced  by  the  operation  will  almost  to  a  certainty 
prove  fatal.  In  other  instances,  again,  the  fatal  result  is  more  directly  depen- 
dent on  the  irritation  induced  by  the  operation  leading  to  the  formation  of 
abscess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prostate,  or  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
and  in  other  instances,  again,  on  the  supervention  of  unhealthy  suppiu-ation  in 
some  of  the  sacculi  that  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this  organ.  From  what- 
ever cause  arising,  this  condition  is  usually  eventually  fatal  by  the  supervention 
of  pyajmia,  and  is  undoubtedly  often  predisposed  to  by  the  previous  existence 
of  chronic  renal  disease. 

The  Treatment  of  this  state  of  things  should  consist  in  the  free  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants — brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether — foUoAved  by  a  fuU  dose  of 
opiate,  and  abundant  warm  diluents.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  repeat 
the  sitting  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  rigors  have  jjasscd  off. 
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COMPAKISON  BETWEEN  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY. 
Lithotomy  and  lithotrity  difl^r  so  entirely  from  one  another  in  princiide  and 
detail,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the 
different  steps  of  these  two  operations.    It  is,  however,  a  question  of  the  very 
fii-st  importance  and  interest  to  ascertain  by  which  operation  a  patient  can  most 
safely  have  a  calculus  removed  from  his  bladder.    In  detei-mining  this  point, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  general  results  of 
cases  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  two  procedures,  but  more  especiaUy  to 
ascertain  those  circumstances  that  influence  the  result  of  each  operation  in 
pai-ticular  cases— to  determine,  in  fact,  in  what  cases  lithotomy,  and  in  what 
lithotrity,  holds  out  the  best  prospect  to  the  patient.    It  is,  I  think,  in  the 
highest  degree  unpractical  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  which  should  be  the 
general  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  stone.    That  Surgeon  shows  his 
practical  skiU  the  best,  who  knows  best  which  operation  is  the  one  most 
appropriate  to  the  particular  case  before  him,  and  wbo  knows  best  liow  to 
apply  the  operation  that  he  selects  to  the  case  to  which  its  appHcable.  Both 
operations  have  been  reduced  to  great  simpHcity  and  certainty  i  but  neither 
should  be  exclusively  practised.    It  is  imdoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Surgeon 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  practice  of  both,  and  to  adopt  that^one 
which  promises  best  in  the  particular  instance  with  which  he  has  to  do  In 
aU  cases  m  which  it  is  practicable,  and  in  aU  cases  even  in  which  the  chances 
of  the  two  operations  are  evenly  balanced,  Kthotrity  should  as  a  matter  of 
hiunanity  be  preferred  to  lithotomy.    Probably  about  four-fifths  of  aU  cases 
of  stone  occurring  in  the  adult  are  proper  for  lithotrity,  and  the  proportion 
would  be  much  greater  if  the  patients  appUed  earHer  for  reHef,  or  if,  instead 
of  bemg  subjected  to  medical  treatment,  they  were  at  once  put  under  proper 
burgical  care,  and  the  stone  detected. 

STATiSTics.-The  statistics  cannot  represent  the  true  state  of  the  question 
so  far  as  a  general  comparison  between  the  operations  is  concerned.  For  it 
must  be  borne  in_  mind  that  those  cases  that  are  Hthotrised  have  invariably 
been  picked ;  whilst  lithotomy  has  been  performed  on  almost  aU  patients 
indiscriminately  as  they  have  presented  themselves.  For  lithotrity  to  be  suc- 
cessfully done.  It  IS  necessary  that  the  stone  be  of  moderate  size,  and  that  tiie 
uonary  organs  be  m  a  healthy  state  and  free  fi-om  irritation  :  a^id  this  is  the 
Stat  in  which  most  of  the  cases  have  been,  in  wliich  crushing  has  been  done 

alUhedr/r"';!  '"^^  "^•^^^^-^^'the  Surgeon  has  had  to  contend  with 
a  the  cUfficulties  of  large  or  multiple  calculi,  diseased  bladders,  and  bad  con- 
stitutions Hence,  in  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  results  of  lithotrity  ,vith 
those  of  lithotomy,  we  compare  the  statistics  of  the  results  of  operations  per- 
fonned  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  on  a  series  of  selected  cases 
TbL  conStionr'         "^'li^^^tely  and  often  presenting  most  unfavour: 

Another  cause  of  imcertainty  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Kthotrity  has 
been  this  ;  that  up  to  a  recent  period  those  wliich  we  possessed  were  chiefly  from 
a  professed  lithotntist,  Civiale,  the  accuracy  of  which  had  been  denied  in  a  very 
decided  and  emphatic  manner  by  many  of  the  leading  Surgeons  in  Paris  who 
had  inquired  fully  mto  the  matter;  and  the  conclusions  from  which  mist 
necessarily  be  receiyed  with  much  hesitation  in  this  country,  where  it  is  difl'i 
cult  to  amve  at  the  real  truth  of  the  statements  advanced  on  either  side 

If  we  compare  Civiale's  statistics  of  lithotrity  with  those  of  Hthotomy  a. 
practised  by  the  most  skilful  Surgeons,  Chesclden,  Liston,  and  tlie  Norwin! 
operators,  we  should  at  once  decide  in  favour  of  the  crusWng  method  •  br 
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Civiale  states  that  out  of  591  operations  lie  had  hut  14  deaths,  or  1  iu  42-2  ; 
whilst,  a,s  we  have  seen,  the  most  skilful  lithotomists  in  this  country,  where 
tUe  resiUts  of  the  cutting  operation  have  been  far  more  successful  than  else- 
where, can  only  boast  of  such  a  rate  of  mortality  as  1  in  7-9,  or  at  most  in  10. 
±5ut  though  the  success  is  thus  stated  by  Civiale  to  have  been  great  in  his  own 
cases,  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  denied  by  other  French  Surgeons, 
and  It  is  certainly  very  different  from  what  has  occuiied  elsewhere.   Thus  of 
162  cases  operated  upon  by  lithotrity  by  various  Surgeons  in  Paris,  Civiale 
states  that  death  resulted  in  38,  and  a  cure  in  100  instances  ;  the  results  of  the 
remammg  cases  being  unknown,  or  the  cures  incomplete.    In  this  country 
It  IS  impossible  to  say,  even  approximately,  what  the  average  mortality  after 
lithotrity  has  been ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that,  in 
many  of  the  London  hospitals  in  which  it  has  been  performed,  lithotrity  has 
not  been  a  very  successful  operation.    The  same  remark  appears  to  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  Parisian  hospitals  ;  Malgaigne  estimates  the  mortality  from 
lithotrity  in  these  institutions  at  1  in  4,  while  he  calculates  that  of  private 
cases  as  1  in  8.    This  difference  between  the  results  of  this  operation  in 
hospital  and  in  private  practice  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  patients,  and  by  their  applying  for  relief  iu  private 
in  a  less  advanced  form  of  the  disease  than  in  hospital  practice.    We  find  that 
the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  results  of  lithotomy.    Thus,  Coulson 
states  that  Dudley  lost  only  1  in  36  of  the  ijrivate  patients  that  he  cut ; 
Mettauer,  1  in  36^  ;  Martineau,  1  ia  42  j  and  Mott,  1  in  50.    These  results  are 
fully  as  favourable  as  Civiale's  statistics  of  lithotrity,  and  show  the  iufluence 
which  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  a  proper  selection  of  cases,  may  exercise 
vipon  the  results  of  the  cutting  operation.    The  only  statistics  of  lithotrity  that 
we  at  present  possess  are  those  given  by  Brodie,  Pergusson,  Keith,  and 
Thompson  as  the  result  of  their  practice.    Brodie's  cases  were  almost  entirely 
private  ones  ;  and  many  occurred  early,  before  the  art  was  perfected,  hence 
they  are  scarcely  fairly  applicable  to  the  present  day.    He  states  that,  out  of 
115  cases  of  Kthoteity— not  all,  however,  on  different  individuals,  the  operation 
having  been  repeated  more  than  once  on  several  of  the  patients— he  lost  9. 
Of  these,  death  Avas  directly  attributable  to  the  operation  in  5  instances  ;  and 
in  the  remaining  4,  it  was  dependent  on  organic  disease,  brought  into  activity 
by  the  shock  of  the  operation.    Pergusson  lost  12  out  of  109  cases,  and  Keith 
7  out  of  129.    Thompson's  statistics  show  by  far  the  most  favourable  results 
that  have  yet  been  obtained.    He  has  operated  in  184  consecutive  cases,  of 
which  only  3  were  under  30  years  old,  the  mean  age  being  61,  the  oldest  83, 
and  in  46  cases  70  and  upwards.    The  recoveries,  excluding  every  kind  of 
casualty,  amounted  to  93  per  cent.  No  case  was  left  unfinished  ;  in  no  case  was 
lithotomy  required  ;  and  in  13  cases  only  was  a  second  operation  demanded. 

Lithotrity,  as  has  already  been  stated,  cannot  be  applied  to  aU.  cases  of 
etone;  in  most  that  are  unsuited  to  this  operation,  lithotomy  may  be  done  with 
success.  In  some  cases,  however,  no  operation  can  be  practised,  in  consequence 
of  serious  disease  of  the  genitals,  bladder,  or  kidneys,  or  of  some  visceral  mis- 
chief that  would  necessarily  interfere  Avith  the  iserformance  of  any  capital 
operation.  The  necessity  of  selecting  cases  of  lithotrity  is  well  instanced  by  a 
statement  that  Civiale  has  given  with  reference  to  this  point.  This  dexterous 
litliotritist  considered  that,  of  838  calculous  patients  who  applied  to  liini  during 
a  series  of  twenty  years,  only  548  were  fit  cases  for  lithotrity,  and  290,  or  more 
than  one-third,  were  not  operated  on  by  this  method  ;  of  the  last  332  cases 
included  in  this  list,  241  were  Uihotiiscd,  1  in  3-6  being  considered  unfit  for 
that  operation.    Of  tlie  .91  cases  not  crushed,  28  were  cut,  and  in  8  others  litho- 
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trity  and  Kthotomy  were  combined.  Of  these  36  cases  subjected  to  lithotomy, 
Civiale  lost  18,  or  exactly  one-half.  These  figures  show  that  lithotrity  cannot 
be  considered  the  only  operation  for  stone  ;  but  must,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  dexterous  and  successful  practitioners,  be  in  many  instances  replaced  by 
the  cutting  operation. 

Selection  op  Operation  :  Lithotomy  or  Lithotrity.— The  circumstances 
that  must  chiefly  determine  the  Surgeon  in  the  selection  of  the  particular 
operation  to  be  performed  are— 1,  The  Age  of  the  Patient ;  2,  the  Size  and 
Chai-acter  of  the  Stone  ;  and  3,  the  Condition  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 

1.  Age.—HhQ  age  of  a  patient  is  an  important  element.    As  a  general  rule 
it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  middle  and  advanced  periods  of  life  Hthotrity  is 
most  successful;  ^yhUe,  in  early  ages  lithotomy  is  the  preferable  operation. 
In  children  imder  the  age  of  puberty,  the  genito-urinary  organs  are  unde- 
veloped •  the  urethra  is  small,  and  the  bladder  narrow.    These  conditions 
not  only  necessitate  the  employment  of  instruments  speciaUy  constructed  of 
reduced  size,  and  render  great  care  in  their  manipulation  requisite,  but  the 
narrowness  of  the  urethra  is  especiaUy  apt  to  render  the  expulsion  of  the 
fragments  of  the  crushed  stone  extremely  difficult,  and  to  favour  their  im- 
paction. _  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the 
bladder  in  young  children,  and  their  restlessness  under  the  repeated  sittings 
which  may  be  necessary,  it  can  easHy  be  imderstood  that  Hthotrity  is  neither 
an  easy  nor  a  safe  operation  in  them ;  unless  the  calculus  be  so  smaU— not 
larger  than  a  cherry-stone-that  it  can  be  crushed  and  brought  away  at  one 
sittmg.    Lithotomy  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  successful  an  operation  in  children 
that  the  Surgeon  would  gain  notliing  by  substituting  lithotrity  for  it  Thus' 
of  35  children  imder  10,  operated  on  by  Cheselden,  only  1  died  ;  and  of  58 
children  cut  for  stone  at  St.  Thomas's,  but  1  case  proved  fatal ;  and  the  average 
mortality  of  lithotomy  cases  in  chUdren  is  not  more  than  about  1  in  14 
Guersant,  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris,  has  performed  lithotrity  in 
children  40  times-35  of  the  cases  being  in  boys  :  of  these,  7  died,  and  3  at 
least  ol  the  others  required  to  be  afterwards  subjected  to  Hthotomy    Of  the 
deaths,  4  were  caused  by  croup  and  scarlatina,  and  3  were  attributable  to  the 
operation.    These  results  are  anything  but  satisfactory  when  compared  with 
those  of  lithotomy  in  children  in  tliis  country,  or  even  in  Guersant's  own  prac- 
tice ;  for,  of  100  that  he  cut,  14  cUed.  I  think  that  the  best  and  most  experienced 
Surgeons  are  agreed  in  this,  that,  although  Hthotrity  is  practicable  on  boys  yet 
lithotomy,  being  much  safer  and  far  speedier,  should  be  preferred  to  Hthotrity 
in  aU  patients  under  puberty,  and  in  most  under  twenty  years  of  arre 

At  very  advanced  periods  of  Hfe,  the  irritable  state  of  the  urinary  or-ans 
the  tendency  to  the  super^-ention  of  low  cystitis,  and  the  enlarged  state  of  the 
prostate,  are  olten  such  as  to  prevent  the  performance  of  Hthotrity  with  anv 
prospect  of  success.  At  the  same  time,  the  success  of  Hthotrity  in  old  a-e  has 
been  very  great  in  the  hands  of  some  Surgeons.  Thus  Segalas  states  that  of 
14  octogenarians  whom  he  lithotrised,  he  did  not  lose  one  ;  and  of  27  septua 
genanans,  but  two.  Lithotomy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  fatal  in  aged  persons 
It  IS  at  the  middle  period  of  Hfe,  or  in  persons  wlio,  though  advanced  in 
years,  preserve^  their  powers  unimpaired,  that  Hthotrity  is  most  generaUv 
applicable  and  is  most  successful. 

2.  Size  and  OJiaracter  of  the  Slone.-mth  regard  to  the  size  of  the  stone 
Surgeons  generally  recognise  the  fact  that  a  smaU  stone  is  more  favourable  to 
Hthotrity  than  a  large  one.   All  calcuU  below  one  inch  m  diameter  mav  be 
cmshed,  provided  other  circumstances  are  favourable.    In  regard  to  lar^p 
calculi,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  not  weU  to  attempt  to  crusli  a" stone  that^is 
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alcove  one  inch  and  a  liali'  in  diameter ;  much,  however,  will  depend  on  the 
composition  and  density  of  the  calculus.  The  ohjections  to  .lithotrity  in  any 
given  case  are,  not  that  a  large  stone  cannot  be  broken,  because  in  most  cases 
this  can  be  done  ;  but  that  the  fragments  may  be  so  large,  angukr,  and  sharp, 
as  to  require  separate  crushing  to  enable  them  to  pass ;  that  their  quantity 
would  be  so  great  that  the  bladder  would  in  all  probability  not  be  able  to 
expel  them  j  or  that  their  presence,  and  the  necessary  operations  for  their  dis- 
integration and  removal,  would  produce  a  dangerous  amount  of  irritation. 
This  is  especially  apj)licable  to  lithic  add  concretions,  giving  a  clear  and 
ringing  soimd,  the  fragments  of  which  do  not  disintego-ate,  but  split  up  into 
sharp  and  angular  spicula  and  scales.  Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  occurring  chiefly 
in  young  people,  comparatively  rarely  admit  lithotrity,  but,  when  crushed, 
break  up  very  readily  ;  and,  as  there  is  usually  a  co-existing  healthy  state  of 
the  urinary  organs,  the  cases  have  a  favourable  issue.  Phospliatie  calculi, 
which  are  soft  and  friable,  and  do  not  yield  angular  fragments  requiring 
repeated  disintegration,  may,  even  if  of  larger  size  than  that  mentioned,  be 
broken  up.  Some  of  the  French  lithotrisers  are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  up 
friable  phosphatic  calculi  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines  in  diameter.  At  the 
same  time,  the  shattered  state  of  system,  and  the  irritable  condition  of  the 
urinary  organs  accompanying  i^hosphatic  calculi,  often  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tage that  would  otherwise  have  been  derived  from  the  character  of  the  stone. 

If  there  be  several  stones,  the  propriety  of  performing  lithotrity  will  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  size  of  the  calculi.  If  these  be  smaU— not  larger, 
perhaps,  than  small  nuts,  and  not  very  numerous,  the  bladder  being  healthy— 
the  operation  may  be  performed  with  safety.  I  have  removed  successfully  in  a 
few  sittings  five  or  six  calculi  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  if  the  calculi 
be  lai'ger  than  that,  lithotrity  is  not  a  very  successful  procedure  ;  for,  though 
each  calculus  may  not  be  very  large,  yet  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  is  consider- 
able ;  and,  besides  this,  the  calculi  will  each  require  a  separate  operation,  as  it 
were,  and  may  each  contain  a  hard  and  possibly  very  resisting  nucleus.  Occa- 
sionally the  bladder  contains  a  large  number  of  smaU  pea-shaped  calculi 
These  may  be  successfully  broken  up,  and  washed  out  through  a  large-eyed 
catheter  ;  from  50  to  100  separate  ones  may  be  thus  removed.  Sometimes  a 
calculus,  after  having  been  broken  up  into  several  fragments,  has  been  left  in 
the  bladder,  each  fragment  forming  the  nucleus  for  a  new  stone.  Such  cases 
are  usually  most  successfully  cut ;  but  in  favourable  circiunstances  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  urinary  organs,  they  may  be  subjected  to  lithotrity. 

3.  The  Conditions  of  the  Urinanj  Organs  that  influence  the  propriety  of 
performing  lithotrity  or  litliotomy  have  reference  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys, 
the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the  prostate. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  the  greater  the  irritability  and 
inflammatory  tendency  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  less  successful  will  lithotrity 
be.  The  repeated  introduction  of  instruments,  however  carefully  and  sknfuUy 
conducted;  the  presence  of  fragments  of  calculus,  and  their  tendency  to 
impaction  or  entanglement  in  the  urethra,  necessaiily  dispose  to  inflammation, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  and  very  readily  excite  it,  if  there  be  any 
tendency  to  such  action  existing  in  the  pai-ts.  If,  however,  the  stone  be  small, 
or  of  moderate  size,  and  friable  ;  the  bladder  healthy,  and  of  good  contractile 
power ;  the  urethra  capacious  ;  and  the  patient  of  sound  constitiition  and 
quiet  temperament,  the  stone  may  often  be  broken  up  and  the  fragments 
expelled  with  comparatively  little  sufl'ering.  In  fact,  in  such  a  combination  of 
favourable  circumstances,  lithotiity  ought  uuquestionablj'-  to  be  prcfeiTcd. 

If,  however,  the  bladder  be  very  initable,  or  if  the  patient's  constitution  be 
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an  excitable  one,  so  that  he  does  not  well  bear  the  introduction  of  instruments  • 
more  jiarticularly  il'  it  be  found  that  this  local  and  constitutional  sensitive- 
ness, instead  of  being  blunted  by  the  methodical  introduction  of  soimds  or 
bougies,  is  rather  increased  thereby  ;  and  especially  if  the  stone  be  of  such  size 
that  several  sittijigs  would  be  required— lithotomy  should  be  employed. 

The  existence  of  organic  disease,  however,  about  the  lu-inary  organs  con- 
stitutes the  gi-eatest  obstacle  to  lithotrity ;  and,  when  extensive,  must  form  a 
complete  bar  to  the  performance  of  that  operation.  It  is  not  easy,  however 
to  determine  the  amoimt  of  local  disease  that  should  thus  be  held  to  contra- 
mdicate  lithotrity.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  Surgeons  differ  much  •  and 
It  IS  particularly  in  the  management  of  these  cases  that  the  advanta^^e  of  the 
tact  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  crushing  instruments,  which  habit  can 
alone  give,  is  well  exemplified. 

The  condition  of  the  Idclneys  merits  special  attention.  If  these  organs  be 
fliseased,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  casts  of  tubes,  or  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  perfonnance  of  a 
series  oi  operations  m  the  bladder  would  be  Kkely  materially  to  increase  the 
mischief  m  them,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  Or-anic 
disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  Kthotrity  than  to  lithotomy 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  nature  of  the  operation,  and  the  greater  HabiHty 

nephritis.  It  is  not  only  by  the  operation  increasing  the  renal  mischief  that 
harm  might  result  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  low  and  diffuse 

tZi^'T'l  1  '''''  surrounding  areolar  planes,  and  to 

pjremia,  that  always  co-exists  with  kidney-disease 

The  conclitions  of  the  Madder  that  interfere  seriously  with  Hthotrity  are 
partly  functional,  partly  organic.  The  functional  arrangements  are  of  two 
veiy  opposite  lands  ;  viz.,  a  state  of  extreme  irritabilit^  of  the  Zan  Z 
an  abnormal  want  of  sensibiKty  of  it-a  state  of  atony.  The  orgaS Te'sions 
consiBt  0  hyperta:ophied,  fascicidated,  sacculated,  and  permanently  conte  ed 
8ta  es  of  the  viscus,  which  is  then  most  commonly  imtJable  as  well 

A  chromccdly  mjlamed  or  irritahle  state  of  the  bladder,  more  particularly  if 
the  or^n  be  thickened  and  fasciculated,  so  that  it  will  not  bea^the  injection 

tnty.    A  very  irritable  and  sensitive  bladder  not  only  will  be  the  se-it  of 
severe  suffering  on  the  introduction  of  instruments,  bu(  may  not  be  aS  to 
hold  sufficient  iirme  to  make  the  operation  a  safe  one  and  may  readUy  We 
dangerous  y  inflamed  m  consequence  of  the  repeated  introdLion 7f  instS 
ments  and  the  presence  of  angidar  fragments.    Hence,  if  the  ordinary  o^2' 
tion  of  soundmg  occasion  much  distress  ;  if  the  patient  camiot  hold  his  Sue 
long  but  pass  It  m  smaU  quantities  ;  if  it  be  bloodj,  or  much  loaded 
viscid  mucus,  he  wiU  scarcely  be  able  to  bear  the  procedures  necessar7foi^]ie 
operation.    In  some  instances,  however,  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be 
overcome,  and  m  aU  it  may  be  materially  lessened,  by 'keeping  the  pat^nl  in 
bed,  and  as  Brodie  recommends,  daily  injecting  tepid  water.  °  If  the  ladder 
be  sacculated,  there  w;ll  still  be  a  greater  risk  of  an  unfavourable  resu  t  the 
saccuh  not  only  retaining  fragments  of  calcidus,  but  also  becoming  the 'sea  s 
of  unhealthy  mfiammation  in  consequence  of  which  asthenic  cystitis  of  a  vTrv 
senous  character,  followed  by  pya)nuc  symptoms  and  metastatic  abscelseT 
may  result  leading  m  some  cases  to  perforation  of  tiie  peritoneum.    In  siich 
cases  as  these,  early  lithotomy  offers  the  only  chance  to  the  patient  tZ 
existence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  vesical  catarrh,  if  the  bladder  be  otherwise 
healthy,  is  no  objection  to  lithotrity.  ""^avvibl 
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In  encysted  calculus,  lithotrity  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  inadmissible. 

Atony  of  the  bladder  is  not  only  a  serious  inconvenience,  but  a  great  source 
of  danger  in  litbotiity.  It  cannot  in  all  cases  be  positively  ascertained  before- 
hand ;  though  it  may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  can  hold  his  urine  for  a 
great  many  hours,  and  can  bear  without  complaint  the  injection  of  a  large 
quantity — eight  or  ten  ounces— of  fluid,  the  interior  of  the  bladder  feeling 
large  and  smooth  to  the  sound.  This  condition  chiefly  occurs  in  old  men 
of  feeble  habit  of  body  ;  and,  if  ascertained,  calls  for  the  performance  of 
lithotomy.  As  Civiale  has  pointed  out,  this  condition  may  be  a  source  of  great 
danger  after  lithotrity,  the  organ  not  possessmg  sufficient  expulsive  power  to 
rid  itself  of  the  fragments  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  and  of  the  presence 
of  which  it  seems  to  be  insensible,  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient  are 
concerned ;  while  its  low  vitality  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  subacute 
cystitis,  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  fragments  in  the  lower  fundus.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mmd,  that  this  atony  of  the  bladder  may,  especially  in 
feeble  and  aged  individuals,  be  induced  by  the  contact  of  the  instrument,  and 
especially  by  prolonged  sittings. 

If  the  imtlvra  be  the  seat  of  stricture,  or  be  very  irritable,  lithotrity — which 
may  reqiiire  the  frequent  introduction  of  instruments  of  large  size,  and  will 
entail  the  continued  passage  of  fragments  of  calculus — cannot  be  performed. 
Stricture  of  the  urethra  does  not,  however,  absolutely  prevent  the  performance 
of  lithotrity,  but  only  retards  the  operation  until  the  constriction  can  be  pro- 
perly dilated.  Should  tliis,  however,  not  be  practicable  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  urethra,  lithotomy  on  a  small  staff  must  be  practised. 

Moderate  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  such  as  is  often  met  with  in 
elderly  people,  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  performance  of  lithotrity  ; 
though  it  undoubtedly  complicates  the  operation.  The  introduction  of  the 
lithotrite  will  be  attended  by  considerable  difficulty  ;  and  the  fragments  have 
a  tendency  to  become  lodged  in  a  pouch  of  the  lower  fundus  behind  the 
enlarged  gland.  This  more  especially  haj^pens  if  the  middle  lobe  be  enlarged  ; 
and  in  these  circumstances,  though  the  stone  may  undoubtedly  be  crushed,  yet 
the  fragments  would  probably  require  to  be  removed  by  the  scoop  ;  the  opera- 
tion would  consequently  be  very  tedious  and  prolonged,  and  lithotomy  would 
probably  be  foimd  to  answer  best.  Any  inflammatory  disease  or  abscess  of 
the  prostate  must  necessarily  prevent  the  performance  of  lithotomy. 

I  have  said  notMng  in  this  comparison  between  lithotrity  and  lithotomy  of 
the  comparative  painfulness  of  the  two  operations  ;  for,  as  cliloroform  may  be 
administered  with  equal  advantage  in  both  cases,  there  is  little  difference  in 
this  respect,  except  that  perhaps  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  lithotomy, 
as  being  the  shorter  proceeding. 

From  aU  that  precedes,  then,  it  would  appear  that,  useful  as  lithotrity 
unquestionably  is  in  many,  even  in  most,  cases,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an 
universal  means  of  treating  stone  in  the  bladder,  being  only  safely  a]3pli- 
cable  in  favourable  conditions  of  the  iirinary  organs,  to  calculi  that  are  small, 
or  at  most  of  but  moderate  size,  and  after  puberty  ;  and  that  a  large  number 
of  cases  will  always  be  left  in  which  lithotomy  oflers  the  sole  means  of  relief. 

Choice  op  Operation  of  Lithotomy.— The  particiilar  operation  of  litlio- 
tomy  to  which  recourse  should  be  had,  -will  also  vai-y  according  to  the  character 
of  the  stone.  If  this  be  small,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  the  median  operation 
may  advantageously  be  performed.  If  it  be  of  moderate  or  tolerably  large 
size,  and  more  particularly  if  the  operation  be  practised  on  a  child,  the  lateral 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  applicable.  If,  again,  the  calculus  be  of  inordinate 
magnitude,  the  suprapubic,  the  medio-hilatcral,  or  the  rccto-vesical  operation 
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should  be  the  method  selected.  In  fact,  the  Surgeon  should  not  confine  him- 
self too  exclusively  to  any  one  method  of  operating,  but  should  adopt  that 
procedure  which  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances 
presented  by  the  particular  case  before  him,  and  should  vary  his  method 
according  to  the  state  of  the  luinary  organs,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the 
size  and  character  of  the  stone. 

The  Eesult  of  Operations  foe  Stone  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  condition  of  the  bladder,  and  the  character  of  the  stone.  If  the  bladder  be 
healthy,  all  symptoms  wiU  cease  on  the  removal  of  the  calculus,  and  the 
patient  wiU  be  restored  to  perfect  health.  This  usually  happens  when  the 
calculus  is  of  the  lithic  acid  or  the  oxalate  of  lime  variety,  and  of  renal  origin. 
If,  however,  the  bladder  be  unsound,  irritable,  and  disposed  to  the  secretion  of 
phosphatic  matters,  the  calculus  being  phosphatic,  and  cHefly,  if  not  wholly, 
vesical  in  its  origin,  then  an  ii-ritable  state  of  bladder  may  be  left,  or  may 
speedHy  return  after  the  operation,  which  wiU  consequently  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  little,  or  only  of  temporary  benefit. 

Eecurrence  op  Calculus  after  Operation.— This  mav  take  place  from 
four  distinct  causes  :— 1,  in  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  the  constitutional 
condition  or  diathesis,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  calculus  was  ori^inaUy 
formed  j  2,  from  the  descent  of  a  renal  calculus  ;  3,  from  a  fragment  of 
calculus  havmg  been  accidentally  left  in  the  bladder ;  and  4,  from  the  accumu- 
ation  of  phosphatic  deposit  in  the  inflamed  fundus  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the 
Ime  of  imperfectly  healed  incisions. 

Eelapse  from  the  first  cause  is  probably  not  very  common.  When  it  occurs 
tlie  recurrent  calculus  is  of  course  of  the  same  composition  as  the  primary  one' 
Ihe  occasional  occurrence  of  relapse  shows  the  necessity  of  continuing  consti- 
tutional treatment  adapted  to  the  particular  diathesis,  after  the  removal  of  the 
calculus  from  the  bladder. 

Eecurrence  of  calculus  from  thJ*  descent  of  a  new  stone  from  the  Iddney 
every_  now  and  then  occurs,  and  is  especiaUy  liable  to  be  met  with  in  those 
cases  m  which  the  primary  calculi  are  multiple  and  smaE.  In  these  cases,  the 
relapse  may  take  place  very  shortly  after  the  fii-st  operation,  and  will  be 
preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  descent  of  the  renal  stone. 

Eelapse  from  tlie  retention  of  a  fragment  wliich  serves  as  the  nucleus  of 
S^wt  r;  7;  V  occasionally  occur,  although  its  occurrence  is 

anly  attributable  to  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon.    It  is  apt 
0  happen  more  frequently  after  lithotrity  than  after  Ethotomy^  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  th,s_  cause  chiefly  that  we  must  refer  the  greater  Eability  to  relapse 
after  the  crusliing  than  the  cutting  operation.  But  it  may  happen  after  Kthotomy, 
that  a  fragment  is  left  behind  when  the  stone  has  been  brokei  during  extractioJ 
and  the  bladder  not  thoroughly  washed  out.    But  even  in  this  cas^e,  the  bit  of 
stone  will  usually  be  caixied  out  of  the  wound  by  the  flow  of  urine  Lrough  it 
Eecurrence  from  the  formation  of  a  phosphatic  calculus  in  the  bladder,  or 
perhaps  outside  it  m  the  track  of  a  partially  healed  woimd,  will  occasionally 
occur  after  either  operation,  as  the  result  of  a  low  form  of  cystitis  favourin; 
phosphatic  deposits.    I  have  known  such  deposits  to  form  both  in  the  bladdei° 
and  m  the  perineum,  where  the  wound  had  degenerated  into  a  sinus 

The  regi.sters  of  the  Norwich  Hospital  show  1  relapse  in  58  cases  ;  and  those 
of  Luneville,  1  in  116  cases  of  lithotomy  (Coulson). 

After  lithotrity,  relapse  is  more  common  ;  although  it  is  probably  less 
frequent  now  than  formerly,  and  wiU  become  less  frequent  as  ihe  details  o  ' 
the  operation  come  to  be  better  understood,  and  are  more  carefully  practised 
In  the  practice  of  Civiale  it  has  occurred  about  once  in  every  teiitli  case  But 
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tins  estimate,  higli  as  it  is,  falls  below  what  happens  in  surgical  practice 
generally.  Civiale  states  that,  of  36  private  patients  on  whom  he  operated  in 
1860,  10  had  previously  been  operated  on,  the  stone  haviiig  reappeared.  This 
must  evidently  arise  from  some  fragment  of  calculus  having  escaped  detection 
and  being  left  behind,  thus  constituting  a  nucleus  for  a  fresh  formation.  The 
fi-equency  of  the  occuiTence  of  secondary  calculi  after  lithotrity,  even  in  such 
practised  hands  as  Civiale's,  if  it  do  not  constitute  an  objection  to  that  opera- 
tion, shows  the  necessity  of  the  Surgeon  most  carefully  examining  the  bladder 
before  he  pronounces  the  patient  cured  ;  and  even  then  watching  him  for  some 
length  of  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  recurrent  calculus  at  its  first  formation, 
and  to  adopt  means  for  its  early  removal.  Lithotrity  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  be  so  complete  a  cure  in  all  cases  as  lithotomy.  Not  only  is  recurrence  of 
calculus  more  common  after  the  former  than  after  the  latter  operation,  but  it 
not  uncommonly  happens  that  patients  who  have  been  bthotrised  successfully, 
and  in  whom  no  recurrent  calculus  has  formed,  continue  to  sufi'er  for  a  great 
length  of  time  afterwards  from  very  distressing  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
which  resists  in  the  most  obstinate  manner  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  not  the  case  after  lithotomy  :  when  a  patient  once  recovers, 
his  bladder  usually  regains  its  tone  completely,  and  no  trace  of  evil  conse- 
quences is  left. 

Treatment. — In  the  event  of  a  secondary  calculus  forming,  whether  after 
lithotomy  or  lithotrity,  either  method  may  again  be  employed,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Most  generally,  the  bladder  may  be  cleared  of  the 
recurrent  calculus  by  means  of  the  lithotrite.  If  lithotomy  have  previously 
been  performed,  and  it  be  thought  proper  again  to  have  recourse  to  it,  this 
may  be  done  again  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  cicatrix  left  by  the  former 
wound  ;  or  the  Surgeon,  if  ambidextrous,  may  adopt  Liston's  advice  to  cut 
through  the  right  side  of  the  perraeeum  on  a  staff  with  a  groove  to  the  left  of 
its  convexity.  As  this  j)roceduxe,  however,  would  entail  the  use  of  the  left 
hand  for  cutting  and  extracting,  most  Surgeons  would  prefer  either  the  opera- 
tion through  the  site  of  the  old  wound,  or,  better  stiQ,  the  median  ojieration. 
Whatever  jprocedure,  however,  may  be  adopted,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rectum  may  have  become  rather  firmly  adherent  to  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  ajjex  of  the  prostate,  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  old  cicatrix,  and  may  thus  be  endangered. 

URETHRAL  CALCULUS. 

Calculi  are  not  unfrequently  found  impacted  in  the  urethra,  especially  in 
cliildren.  They  may  be  formed  in  two  ways  ;  first  imd  most  commonly  in  tlie 
kidney,  whence  they  pass  into  the  bladder,  and  thence  into  the  urinaiy  canal, 
through  which  they  usually  escape,  but  in  other  instances  lodge  in  it,  more 
especially  at  the  bulb  or  in  the  navicular  fossa.  These  calculi  are  commonly  of 
the  lithic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  varieties  ;  they  are  frequently  round,  but  not 
nncommonly  elongated  or  spindle-shaped.  But,  although  most  lu'etlu-al  calculi 
are  undoubtedly  renal  in  their  origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  some 
more  rare  cases  they  may  be  prinrarily  formed  in  the  canal.  They  will  then 
be  foimd  to  be  phospliatic,  are  usually  consequent  upon  stricture,  and  may 
attain  a  large  size.  In  some  cases  these  concretions  are  moulded  in  the  pro- 
static and  bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra,  being  elongated,  rounded  at  one 
end,  and  pointed  at  the  other.  In  other  instances,  again,  tliey  aiijiear  to  be 
formed  in  a  pouch  that  lies  to  the  outside  of  the  xirethra,  and  that  is  only 
connected  with  it  by  a  small  aperture.    I  have  removed  a  stone  of  this  kind 
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composed  of  triple  phosphates,  weighing  an  ounce,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  smooth  and  rounded,  from  a  point  lying  between  the  upper  wall  of 
the  xu-ethra  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  a  clergyman  who  had  for  many  years 
suffered  from  very  tight  stricture.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
tliis  kind  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  645),  taken  from  a  drawing 
in  Sir  E.  Carswell's  collection  at  Universitj^ 
College.  The  stone  here  was  of  very  large  size 
— equal  in  bulk  to  two  horse-chestnuts. 

Symptoms.— The  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the 
urethra  may  always  be  determined  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  occasioned  in  micturition,  and  by  the 
possibility  of  feeling  the  stone  through  the  walls 
of  the  canal,  or  of  detecting  it  by  introducing 
a  soimd  into  the  urethra. 

^  Treatment.— These  calculi  may  be  removed 
either  by  extraction  or  by  excision.  When 
situated  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  canal, 
an  urethral  calculus  may  frequently  be  extracted 
by  quietly  worldng  the  stone  forwards  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  the  patient  being  under 
cUoroform.  Should  this  plan  not  succeed,  it 
may  be  removed  by  passing  a  long  and  very 
narrow-bladed  pair  of  forceps  down  to  it,  by  '^'S-  645.-EKtra-urethial  Calculus, 
which  it  is  seized  and  di-awn  forwards  ;  occa- 

sionaUy,  when  it  has  reached  the  navicular  fossa,  it  ^viU  not  pass  through 
the  urethral  orifice  unless  this  be  dilated  by  incision  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury.  If  the  calculus  be  too  large  to  be  extracted  in  this  way,  and  appear 
to  be  firmly  fixed,  an  mczsion  maybe  made  down  upon  it,  through  the  urethra 
by  which  It  may  be  removed.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  make  ihis  incision  in 
any  part  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  scrotum  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
coverings  0  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  being  very  thin,  the  aperture 
wiU  probably  not  be  closed,  but  a  fistulous  opening  left.  When  the  stone  is 
situated  m  the  scrotal  portion  of  the  m-ethra,  there  would  be  some  risk  of 
abscess  and  of  urmary  infiltration  if  the  incision  were  made  through  the  lax 
taBSues  0  the  scrotum.    Hence  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  push  tlie  stone  back 

1  here.  This  operation  may  readily  be  done  by  passmg  a  staff,  grooved  along 
its  convexity,  or  an  ordinary  director,  as  far  as  the  calculus,  and  making  af 
incision  upon  the  end  of  it,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  urethra  the  staff  is  then 
removed,  and  the  calculus  extracted  by  means  of  a  slender  pair  of  forceps  A 
catheter  should  next  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  retained  there  for  a"  few 
days,  m  order  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  urinary  fistula 

It  may  happen  that  the  calculus,  impacted  in  the  urethra,  is  only  one  of  several  • 
others  being  lodged  in  the  bladder.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  the  Surgeon 
should,  after  removing  the  calculus  for  which  the  operation  has  been  performed 
pa.s3  a  soiind  mto  the  bladder,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  concretions 
exist  in  that  organ  ;  and  if  so,  they  should  at  once  be  removed  by  extending, 
the  incision  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  bv  the 
median  operation  of  lithotomy.  I  once  saw  Listen  extract  two  vesical'calculi 
after  having_  removed  one  that  had  blocked  up  the  uretlu-a,  by  convertinc^ 
the  penneal  incision  into  that  of  lateral  lithotomy.  ° 

Impaction  of  a  Calculus  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra  of  a  bov 
may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.    In  the  majority  of  instances  it  occa 
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sions  more  or  less  complete  retention  of  urine,  wliich  requires  relief ;  either, 
if  tlie  calculus  be  deeply  seated,  by  pushing  it  back  into  the  bladder,  extracting 
it  by  the  urethral  orifice  if  practicable,  or  cutting  it  out  through  the  perineum. 
But  anotlier,  and  perhaps  more  serious  evil  than  this  even,  has  occasionally 
been  met  with ;  viz.,  the  ulceration  of  the  urethra  by  the  pressure  of  the 
♦  stone,  which  escapes  into  the  areolar  tissue,  the  formation  of  urinary  abscess 
in  the  periueeum,  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  extravasation  of  urine  into  the 
scrotum,  and  its  diffusion  along  the  superficial  fascia  in  the  usual  direction, 
with  the  ordinary  disastrous  results  of  inflammation  and  sloughing  that 
accompany  and  follow  such  infiltration. 

In  tliis  condition,  the  child,  after  sufl^ering  from  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
vesical  calculus,  wUl  become  affected  by  intense  irritability  of  bladder,  the 
urine  passing  with  much  pain  every  few  minutes  ;  or  incontinence  even  will 
set  in.  Some  purulent  discharge  wUl  be  observed  about  the  meatus,  and  there 
will  be  some  hard  ill-defined  swelling  in  the  perina3um,  with  much  tenderness 
in  this  region.  On  passing  a  sound,  no  stone  probably  will  be  found,  as  this 
has  escaped  from  the  urethra,  and  is  lying  in  a  pouch  iu  some  part  of  the 
perinseum,  and  in  the  midst  of  broken  down  areolar  tissue  and  pus  ;  into  this 
cavity  the  sound  will  readily  pass. 

The  Treatment  in  these  cases  is  simple.  It  consists  of  introducing  a  grooved 
stafl^  placing  the  child  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  then  freely  incising  the 
mesial  line  of  the  perinseumj  so  as  to  open  up  the  urinary  abscess  ;  in  this  the 
stone  may  be  found,  or  it  may  be  so  enveloped  in  the  sloughy  tissues  as  to 
escape  detection ;  perhaps  it  will  escape  through  the  wotmd  in  a  few  days, 
and  be  found  lying  on  the  bed.  Should  there  be  much  haemorrhage,  a  petti- 
coated  Hthotomy-tube  should  be  introduced.  If  exti-avasation  of  urine  have 
occurred,  free  incisions  must  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  child  be  put 
u.pon  a  series  of  stimulating  diets. 

PROSTATIC  CALCULUS. 

Prostatic  calculus  differs  from  all  other  lu-inary  concretions  in  situation  and 
composition,  being  formed  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  composed 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  some  animal  matter ;  usually  about  85  jjer 
cent,  of  the  phosphate,  to  15  of  the  organic  ingredient.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
concretion  is  said  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  (p.  612).  It  generally  occurs 
in  old  people,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  met  mth  in  young  subjects.  From 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  whom  I  cut  for  vesical  calculus,  I  extracted  two  prostatic 
concretions. 

Characters.— Prostatic  calciilus  is  usually  of  a  grey  or  ashy  colour,  some- 
what triangular  in  outline,  smooth  and  polished  (Fig.  646) ; 
having  facets,  being  very  hard,  and  seldom  much  larger  than 
a  cherry  or  pliunstone  ;  though  it  may  occasionally  attain 
a  considerable  buUc,  having  been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  and  then  presenting  a  branched  or  in-egular  appearance. 
Fig.  640.-Prostatic  Though  usually  but  one  or  two  exist,  which  are  sometimes 
Calculus.       deposited  in  a  kind  of  cyst  in  the  organ,  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  have  been  met  with,  the  ducts  being  filled,  and  its  whole  tissue  being 
studded  with  them. 

Symptoms.— Calculus  in  the  prostate  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weight,  pain, 
and  irritation  in  the  perina)um,  sometimes  to  retention  of  urine,  and,  in  fact,  to 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  enlarged  and  irritated  prostate  ;  it  often  occa.«ions  a 
tolerably  free  discharge  of  mucus  m  the  urijie.    On  ijitroduciug  a  sound,  this 
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passes  over  the  stone,  sometimes  niLbing  or  striking  it  witli  a  distinct  grate  or 
click  before  its  beak  enters  the  bladder.  This  is  increased  by  the  finger  in  the 
rectum  pushing  the  organ  up,  and  thus  bringing  the  stone  into  more  direct 
contact  with  the  sound.  In  some  instances  the  calculus  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  prostate,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  sound.  In  these  cases  the  stone 
may  usually  be  felt  through  the  rectum.  If  there  be  many  small  calculi  in  a 
sacculus  in  the  prostate,  they  may  be  felt  by  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
rectxmi,  when  a  peculiar  crackling  or  grating  sensation  may  be  experienced 
by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  calculi,  something  Hke  that  produced  by  beads 
in  a  bag. 

Treatment,— The  treatment  of  prostatic  calculus  wiU  depend  upon  the 
situation,  size,  and  number  of  the  concretions.  "When  they  are  large,  single,  or 
at  most  two  or  three  in  number,  readily  struck  with  the  sound,  and  situated  on 
the  urethral  surface  of  the  organ,  the  ordinary  median  operation  may  advan- 
tageously be  performed,  and  the  calculus  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps.  If 
the  calculi  be  smaU  and  very  munerous,  not  to  be  felt  with  the  sound,  but 
only  through  the  rectum,  it  wiU  be  wiser  not  to  have  recourse  to'operation, 
which  could  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  concretions.  In  such  circumstances' 
a  palliative  treatment  directed  to  the  subdual  of  the  irritation  of  the  prostate' 
and  the  use  of  the  catheter  to  relieve  retention,  is  the  only  course  to  pursue. 
When  prostatic  and  vesical  calculi  occur  together,  the  same  operation  will  rid 
the  patient  of  both  forms  of  the  disease. 


CALCULUS  IN  THE  FEMALE. 
Stone  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  women  ;  in  London,  certainly,  it  is  not  often 
met  with.  Thus,  South  states  that,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
144  males  were  operated  on  for  stone  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  only 
2  females.  In  some  districts,  however,  stone  would  aj)pear  to  be  more  common 
ia  women  than  this.  Thus,  according  to  Crosse,  at  the  Norwich  Hospital,  the 
proportion  has  been  about  1  woman  to  19  men.  Civiale  states,  as  the  result  pf 
his  researches,  that  in  the  North  of  Italy,  the  proportion  is  1  to  18  ;  and  in 
France,  about  1  to  22.  At  the  University  College  Hospital  we  had  not  had 
a  case  of  stone  in  the  female  for  many  years  until  1855,  when  thi-ee  came 
under  my  care  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  few  months  :  and  since  that  period  several 
have  occurred. 

Vesical  calculi  in  the  female  are  often  nothing  more  than  phosphatic  incrus- 
tations deposited  around  some  foreign  body  that  has,  either  accidentallv  or 
irom  depraved  motives,  been  passed  up  the  urethra  and  has  been  dropped  into 
the  bladder.  In  this  way  hair-pins,  pieces  of  bougie,  of  catheter,  or  of 
pencil,  will  often  be  found  to  form  the  starting  point  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
concretion. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  female  closely  resemble  those 
that  occur  in  the  male,  and  its  presence  may  usually  be  easily  detected  by 
means  of  a  short  and  nearly  straight  sound,  or  a  female  catheter.  It  is  often 
simulated  very  closely  by  the  irritation  occasioned  by  a  vascular  urethral 
timiour,  or  by  an  irritable  bladder  ;  but  exploration  of  the  viscus  will  always 
determine  the  diagnosis. 

Large  calculi  may  be  met  with  in  very  young  female  children.  I  liavc 
removed  an  uric  acid  calculus  incrusted  with  phospliates,  measuring  1,}  inch  in 
length  by  |  inch  in  breadth,  from  a  Uttle  girl  four  years  old.  The  stone  was 
removed  unbroken,  by  gradual  dilatation  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  adult  they  may  attain  a  very  large  size.    I  have  extracted  one  from 
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a  young  woman  measuring  8  inches  in  its  long,  and  6  inches  in  its  short 
cii'cumference. 

Calculus  in  the  female  hladder,  if  allowed  to  remain  unrelieved,  will  not 
only  occasion  the  various  morbid  conditions  in  the  lu-inary  organs  that  have 
heen  described  as  following  the  long-contiuued  i^resence  of  stone  in  the  male, 
but  wUl  give  rise  to  diseased  states  peculiar  to  the  female.  Thus  the  ston^ 
may  be  spontaneously  discharged  through  the  urethra  ;  if  of  small  size,  with- 
out any  bad  results  following  ;  but  if  large,  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  in 
consequence  of  which  permanent  incontinence  of  urine  will  remain  :  or  it  may 
slough  through  into  the  vagina :  or  lastly,  it  may  offer  a  serious  obstacle  during 
parturition  to  the  descent  of  the  fcetal  head,  when,  if  it  cannot  be  pushed 
aside  to  be  dealt  with  afterwards,  it  must  be  cut  out,  or  craniotomy  be  per- 
formed. 

Eemoval.— A  stone  may  be  extracted  from  the  .female  bladder  by  one  of 
three  methods :  1,  by  Lithectasy,  through  a  dilated  urethra ;  2,  by  Lithotomy ; 
3,  by  Lithotrity.  These  different  operations  cannot  be  employed  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  each  one  is  more  especially  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  calculus. 

1.  Lithectasy  maybe  performed  in  two  Avays— either  by  simply  Dilating  the 
Urethra  by  means  of  a  sponge-tent  or  dilator,  or  else  by  Incising  the  Mucous 
Membrane  at  the  same  time  that  the  canal  is  being  expanded. 

a.  Simple  Dilatation  of  the  urethra  may  be  effected  quickly  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  three-bladed  dilator,  which  is  rapidly  screwed  up.  In  this  wav, 
in  a  few  minutes  the  canal  may  be  easily  dilated  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  extraction  of  a  calculus  of  moderate 
size.  Some  Surgeons  prefer  a  slow  process  of  dilatation,  continued  through 
many  hours,  by  means  of  a  sponge-tent  ;  but  this  appears  to  me  to  possess  no 
advantage  over  the  more  rapid  expansion,  and  has  the  very  decided  disadvan- 
tage of  prolonging  the  patient's  sufferings.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  urethral 
dilator,  it  is  always  easy  to  dilate  the  canal  by  means  of  the  finger.  With  this 
view  a  dii-ector  is  first  passed,  and  along  tiiis  the  Surgeon  gradually  insinuates 
the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  then  soon  succeeds  in  expanding  the  urethra  suffi- 
ciently for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

b.  Dilatation  may  be  employed  conjointly  with  incision,  in  order  to  prevent 
injurious  stretching  of  the  urethra,  and  consequent  laceration  of  its  mucous 
membrane.  The  incision  should  be  made  after  the  uretlu-a  has  been  dilated 
to  some  extent,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  being  introduced  by  the  side  of  the 
canal,  and  the  mucous  membrane  divided.  Brodie  made  an  incision  directly 
upwards  ;  Liston  downwards  and  outwards  on  each  side — on  the  whole,  I 
think,  the  best  direction  for  the  incisions,  as  more  space  may  thus  be  obtained. 

By  dilatation,  either  alone  or  with  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane,  small 
stones  may  readily  be  extracted ;  and  those  calculi  that  are  formed  by  the  phos- 
phatic  incrustation  of  foreign  bodies,  may  be  removed  in  this  way.  I  have  thus 
extracted,  by  dilatation,  a  full-sized  gum-elastic  bovigie from  the  bladder  of  a3'oung 
woman.  In  the  removal  of  moderate-sized  calculi,  however,  the  great  objection 
to  this  operation  is  the  liability  to  incontinence  of  urine  resulting  from  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  urethra  may  be  dilated  without  incon- 
tinence resulting  ;  this  must  necessarily  vary  in  different  individuals.  It  cer- 
tainly can  be  expanded  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  tlie  index- 
finger,  and  the  extraction  of  a  stone  eight  or  ten  Luies  in  diameter,  witliout 
any  evil  resulting.  The  incontinence  of  urine  that  may  be  left  after  the  re- 
moval of  larger  calculi  than  this  may  not  be  by  any  means  comjilete  ;  bnt  a 
weakened  state  of  the  spliincler  of  the  bladder  results,  so  that  tlie  patient  can- 
not hold  her  urine  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  the  most. 
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2.  Lithotomy  in  the  female  may  be  jjerformecl  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There 
are,  however,  only  three  modes  of  practising  this  operation  that  appear  to 
me  to  deserve  serious  attention  ;  viz.,  the  Su2mipiibic,  the  Urethral,  and  the 
Vaginal. 

The  Suprapubic  or  high  operation  in  women  differs  in  no  very  material 
respect  from  the  same  procedure  in  men  ;  except  that  it  requires  additional 
care  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  causing  the  female  bladder  to 
retain  enough  nrine  or  water  to  make  the  viscus  rise  sufficiently  above  the 
pubes.  The  extraction  of  the  stone  is  easy,  as  it  can  be  raised  into  the  grasp 
of  the  forceps  by  being  pushed  up  from  the  vagina. 

Urethral  Lithotomy  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  operation.  It  consists  in 
placing  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  tying  her  np.  A  grooved 
staff  is  then  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  guided 
by  it,  is  pushed  through  the  floor  of  the  ivrethra,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  meatus,  the  canal  being  divided  directly  downwards.  The  forceps  may 
then  be  readily  carried  into  the  bladder,  and  a  calculus  of  good  size  removed. 
After  the  bladder  has  been  cleared,  a  full-sized  catheter  should  be  introduced, 
and  left  ia  the  bladder,  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  urethra  brought  together  over 
it  by  two  or  three  points  of  silver  sutiue. 

Vaginal  Lithotomy  is  an  operation  easy  of  performance.  It  may  be  practised 
by  passing  a  straight  grooved  staff  into  the  bladder,  pressing  the  end  well  down 
against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  fixing  it  there  with  the  left  index 
finger.  A  scalpel  is  then  pushed  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and 
inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  iuto  the  groove  in  the  staff,  which  is  made  to 
enter  just  behind  the  urethra,  and  is  then  run  backwards  for  about  li  incli  ; 
through  the  aperture  thus  made  the  forceps  is  passed,  and  the  stone  extracted! 
The  incision  into  the  bladder  through  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  should  be 
brought  together  by  metallic  sutures,  as  in  ordinary  operations  for  vesico- 
vagimd  fistula,  and  may  thus  be  successfully  closed,  as  has  been  done  by  J. 
Lane,  AveHng,  and  others. 

On  Comparison  of  these  three  operations,  urethral  lithotomy  is  certainly  the 
easiest,  the  least  severe  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and  the  least  likely  to 
be  attended  by  after  evil  consequences.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  extraction 
of  aU  ordinary  calculi.  The  only  possible  evil  that  may  result  from  it  is  the 
want  of  union  of  the  incision.  But  should  this  happen,  a  plastic  procedure 
at  a  subsequent  period  can  easily  remedy  the  defect  that  would  thus  be  left. 

Both  the  high  and  the  vaginal  operations  are  easy  of  performance.  In  the 
high  operation,  there  would,  with  care,  be  but  Httle  risk  of  injuring  the  peri- 
toneiun  ;  and  the  chance  of  urinary  infiltration,  which  is  a  serious  objection  i}i 
the  male,  may  be  prevented  in  the  female  by  the  introduction  of  a  siphon 
catheter  into  the  urethra.  The  vaginal  operation,  though  easier  of  perform- 
ance, is  open  to  the  objection  of  possibly  leaving  a  permanent  urinary  fistula. 
If,  liowever,  the  lips  of  the  incision  have  not  been  bruised  by  the  forceps,  or  in 
the  extraction  of  the  stone,  and  be  immediately  brought  together  by  metallic 
sutures,  the  risk  of  a  fistula  is,  after  aU,  not  great.  Vaginal  lithotomy  may  in 
some  cases,  be  the  only  alternative.  I  extracted,  by  this  operation,  a  calciius 
measuring  eight  inches  by  six  in  circumference,  from  the  bladder  of  a  woman 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone  from 
childhood.  The  stone  by  its  size  ofiered  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  descent 
of  the  fcetal  head  during  partmition,  that  craniotomy  had  been  rendered 
necessary  ;  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  had  been  a  good  deal  bruised,  and  I  feared 
that  sloughing  of  it  might  take  place;  hence  I  extracted  the  stone  by  the 
vaginal  method. 
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Lithotomy  is  not  so  dangerous  an  operation  in  tlie  female  as  in  the  male  ; 
yet  death  occasionally  occurs,  especially  in  feeble  children,  from  cystitis  ami 
peritonitis,  more  particularly  if  the  extraction  of  the  stone  have  been  tedious 
and  deficient,  the  bladder  being  much  manipulated. 

3.  LiTHOTRiTY  in  the  female  requires  to  be  practised  on  the  same  principles 
as  in  the  male.  The  details  of  the  operation  differ,  however,  in  some  important 
particulars.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  in  the 
female,  consists  in  the  difiBculty  with  which  the  bladder  retains  urine  or  water 
that  is  injected  into  it.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is  not  only  great  diffi- 
culty in  seizing  the  stone,  the  bladder  collapsing  and  falling  into  folds  around 
it,  but  also  danger  of  injuring  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  lithotrite.  In 
order  to  cause  the  bladder  to  retain  the  necessary  quantity  of  urine,  the  pehns 
must  be  well  tilted  up,  and  the  urethra  compressed  against  the  lithotrite.  It  is 

well  not  to  dilate  the  urethra  before  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument,  as  the 
incontinence  is  thereby  increased. 

The  ordinary  male  lithotrite  is  not 
a  very  convenient  instrument  to  use  in 
the  female  bladder,  the  handle  berns 
awkwardly  long.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  female  children.  Hence  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  have  a  shorter 
instrument  constructed,  with  which  it 
is  far  more  easy  to  manipulate  in  the 
female  bladder.  If  urine  or  water  can- 
not be  retained,  the  calculus  may  more 
safely  be  seized  and  crushed  by  means 
of  a  small  and  strong-bladed  pair  of 
lithotomy-forceps  ;  or,  if  the  stone  be 
larger,  by  a  crushing  instrirment,  made 
of  the  shape  of  that  depicted  in  Fig. 
647.  In  performing  lithotrity  in  the 
female  it  is  not  necessary  to  pulverise 
the  calculus,  but  merely  to  break  it 
up  into  fragments  of  such  a  size  as  to 
admit  of  easy  extraction  through  the 
lu'ethra. 

After  the  stone  has  been  broken  up, 
the  urethra  (unless  this  have  previously 
been  done)  may  be  dilated  by  means  of 
the  two-bladed  instrument  to  a  mode- 
rate degree,  the  larger  fragments  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  pair  of  slender 
forceps,  and  the  detritus  and  smaller  fragments  cleared  out  of  the  bladder  by 
repeated  injections  of  tepid  water.  The  whole  of  the  fragments  and  detritus 
should  be  removed  at  one  sitting.  The  shortness  and  wide  capacity  of  the 
female  urethra  wiU  readily  allow  the  escape  of  any  detritus  that  may  imavoid- 
ably  be  left. 

For  all  calculi  in  the  female  bladder,  except  those  of  the  very  largest  size, 
this  operation  is  the  most  applicable.  I  have  in  this  way  crushed  and  extracted 
at  one  sittuig,  from  the  bladder  of  a  lady  about  50  years  of  age,  a  calculus 
(phosphatic)  fully  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  By  this  operation  the  stone  may  be 
removed  piecemeal  and  at  once,  without  the  necessity  of  dilating  the  urethra  to 
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such  a  degree  as  to  incur  tlie  risk  of  incontinence  of  urine  resulting.  Litho- 
trity  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  all  ages,  in  the  very  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
I  have  crushed  and  successfully  removed  a  large  calculus  from  a  child  three 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  the  youngest  j)atient  on  whom  I  have  operated  hy 
this  method.  Although  the  urethra  of  so  young  a  female  child  cannot  without 
danger  of  incontinence  be  dilated  to  too  great  an  extent,  yet  it  may  safely  and 
easily  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  an  11  or  12  lithotrite. 


CHAPTEE,  LXVIII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER 


CONGENITAL  MALFORMATION. 

Extroversion  of  the  Bladder,  consisting  in  an  absence  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  organ,  "with  deficiency  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  congenital  malformation.  It  may  occur 
in  either  sex,  but  is  most  common  in  males. 

This  condition  essentially  consists  in  an  arrest  of  development,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  girdle  is  deficient,  the  bodies  of  the 
pubic  bones  being  imperfectly  developed  and  the  symphysis  being  absent.  The 
recti  muscles  separate  at  their  lower  part,  and  pass  obliquely  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lateral  abutments  of  the  pubic  bones.  A  triangular  space  is 
thus  left,  into  which  the  bladder  is  forced,  and  where  its  anterior  wall, 
being  fused  with  the  common  integuments,  becomes  deficient  and  thus  leaves 
the  interior  exposed.  At  this  spot  also  the  umbilical  cord  traverses  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  thus  the  umbilicus  wiU  be  found  wanting  in  all  these 
cases,  and  the  urethra  to  be  in  a  state  of  epispadias.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
behind,  forms  a  rounded  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  smaU  orange  just  above 
the  pubes.  The  sm-face  of  this  tumour  is  red,  vascular,  and  papillated,  evi- 
dently composed  of  mucous  membrane  ;  at  its  lower  aspect  the  orifices  of  the 
ureters  wiU  be  observed  to  open,  and  to  discharge  the  urine  in  drops  or  in  a 
stream.  For  a  fivU  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the  urine 
in  this  malformation,  I  would  refer  to  a  case  which  fell  under  my  notice, 
and  in  which  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
passage  of  foreign  matters  through  the  kidneys,  reported  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  1845. 

This  malformation  is  of  the  most  distressing  kind.  The  odour  constantly 
exhaled  from  the  patient  by  the  dribbling  of  the  urine  is  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  himself  and  of  disgust  to  others.  In  order  to  render  his  presence  at  all 
tolerable  to  others,  tliis  dribbling  must  be  prevented  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance. With  this  view  the  patient  should  wear  a  properly  constructed 
instrument  to  receive  and  collect  the  urine,  consisting  of  a  hollow  shield 
strapped  over  the  part,  communicating  by  means  of  a  tube  with  an  India- 
rubber  bottle,  which  may  be  attached  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Treatment.— to  a  comparatively  recent  period  this  condition  was  considered 
incurable.  Of  late  years,  iiowever,  operations  have  been  devised  and  practised 
with  the  view  of  covering  in  the  exposed  bladder,  forming  an  anterior  wall  to 
the  viscus,  and  restoring  the  urinaiy  canal  ;  so  as  to  protect  the  tender  extro- 
verted sm-face  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent  the  pain  and  ii'ritation  arisinfT  from 
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contact  of  tlie  clothes  with  it,  and,  by  giving  a  proper  conduit  to  the  urine, 
to  save  the  patient  all  the  annoyance  of  constant  dribbling. 

The  first  operation  for  the  remedy  of  this  malformation  that  was  success- 
fully performed  was  done,  in  1859,  by  Ayres  of  New  York,  in  tlie  case  of  a 
young  woman  28  years  of  age.  He,  consequently,  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  Surgery.  He  was  followed  by  Pancoast  of 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  by  Holmes  and  Wood  of  London. 

Ayres'  Operation. — The  operation  practised  by  Ayres  comprised  two  steps. 
The  first  consisted  in  dissecting  down  a  long  flap  of  integument  and  of  super- 
ficial fascia  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  above  the  bladder,  and 
turning  this  down  so  that  the  cuticular  surface  was  innermost  and  lay  over 
the  exposed  bladder  as  far  as  its  inferior  border.  Lateral  imion  was  then 
secured  in  this  position,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  flap  was  left  open,  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  exit  for  the  urine.  In  this  way  the  bladder  was  covered  in  com- 
pletely by  a  skin  flap,  having  its  cuticular  surface  underneath,  and  conse- 
quently next  to  the  exposed  vesical  mucous  membrane.  The  integuments  of 
the  abdomen  were  now  sufficiently  separated  fi-om  their  areolar  connections 
with  the  muscles  beneath,  on  each  side  of  the  reversed  flap,  to  admit  of  their 
sliding  forwards,  and  being  united  by  sutures  along  the  mesial  line,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  in  the  exposed  raw  surface  of  the  flap.  In  this  way  the 
bladder  was  overlaid  by  integumental  structures,  which  readily  united  along 
the  mesial  line ;  and  were  the  patient  a  male,  little  more  would  require  to 
be  done  than  to  dissect  up  the  integumental  structures  below  this  flap,  and  so  to 
close  in  the  epispadias  and  form  an  anterior  wall  to  the  urethra.  In  Ayres's 
case,  as  the  patient  was  a  female,  the  second  step  of  the  operation,  which  was 
practised  after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks,  consisted  in  fashioning  a  covering  for 
the  vulva,  by  dissecting  up  the  integiiments  covering  the  pelvic  bones  on 
each  side,  and  uniting  them  to  one  another  on  the  mesial  line  and  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  reversed  flap. 

The  principle  of  the  operations  adopted  by  Pancoast,  Holmes,  and  Wood,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  practised  by  Ayres— viz.,  tliat  of  raising  integu- 
mental flaps  from  the  abdominal  wall,  and  covering  in  the  bladder  by  turning 
the  cuticular  surface  of  these  flaps  towards  it.  But  the  details  of  the  operations 
difi'er  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  flaps  have  been  taken  from  the  groins  and  lateral 
aspects  of  the  abdominal  wall,  vnth  their  bases  downwards,  so  that  they  might 
be  nourished  by  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  common  femoral  artery. 

Wood's  Operation. — A  flap  composed  of  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue  of  the 
abdominal  walls  above  the  extroverted  bladder  is  first  dissected  up.    This  flap 
is  somewhat  square  in  shape,  and  its  base  should  con-espond  in  width  with  the 
exposed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.    Its  length  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  exposed  mucous  membrane.    This  flap  is  turned  do^vn 
with  its  sldn-surface  towards  the  bladder.    Then  a  "  pyriforni  flap,"  the  base 
of  which  is  about  equal  in  width  to  the  length  of  the  umbilical  flap,  is  dis- 
sected up  from  each  groin,  the  base  of  the  flap  being  "  directed  towards  the 
scrotum  and  thigh"  (Fig.  648).    These  two  flaps  are  brought  together  so  as  to 
meet  in  the  median  line,  and  to  cover  in  the  umbilical  flap,  the  raw  surfaces 
of  the  two  groin-flaps  being  ia  contact  with  the  raw  surface  of  the  revereed 
umbilical  flap.     The  flaps  are  then  secured  in  position  by  hare-Up  pins, 
each  pin  passed  so  as  to  transfix  both  the  groin-flaps  and  a  fold  of  the  umbiliciil 
flap  Ijencath,  holding  the  tliree  firmly  together  (Fig.  649).    No  sutures  are 
required  in  the  flaps.    The  edges  of  the  wounds  left  in  the  places  from  wliich 
the  flaps  have  been  raised  are  then  brought  together  by  liare-lip  pins  and  wire 
sutures  (Fig.  649),  and  broad  strips  of  plaster  placed  across  so  as  to  support 
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the  parts  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  any  tension  from  the  flaps.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  drawn  up. 

If  the  operation  be  successful,  all  the  pins  and  sutiires  may  be  removed  by 
about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  and  cicatrisation  will  probably  be  complete 
before  the  end  of  a  month ;  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bladder  being  com- 
pletely covered  in,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  above  the  root  of  the  fissured 


Fig.  648-^Wood-s  OP;^!;^^n  for  Extroverted  Fig.  G4!,.-Wood's  Operation :  Flaps  applied. 

penis,  to  which  an  apparatus  may  be  readily  adapted  to  catch  the  urine.  If 
the  umbilical  flap  be  not  of  sufficient  length,  very  troublesome  fiatulfe  are  apt 
to  be  left  at  its  angles,  requiring  further  plastic  operations  for  their  cure. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  if  the  operation  be  left  at  this  stage,  the  benefit  is 
not  permanent.    The  contraction  of  the  cicatrices,  and  the  constant  tendency 
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Wood's  Operation  by  Lateral  Reversed  Flaps. 

to  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  from  beneath  the  new 
covenngat  the  opening  left  at  the  root  of  the  penis  (Fig.  650),  lead  to  a  gradual 
increase  m  the  size  of  the  opening  and  a  partial  return  of  the  symptoms  To 
prevent  this,  the  fis.sured  penis  may  be  covered  in  by  the  foUowiucr  method"  The 
whole  front  of  the  scrotum,  including  the  dartos,  together  with  the  skin  covering 
the  lower  side  of  tlie  penis,  are  raised  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  of  skin  connected  with 
the  grom  at  each  side.  This  is  Ufted  over  the  penis,  and  placed  upon  a  raw 
surface  prepared  by  turning  down  a  coUar  or  flap  from  the  lower  arched  border 
of  the  new  bladder-covering  and  from  the  sides  of  the  urethra  and  penis  ic, 
far  for^vards  as  the  glans.  A  continuous  wire  suture  is  applied  to  keep  the 
deep  flaps  in  place  ;  and  the  transplanted  scrotal  structures  are  united  to  th 
border  of  the  bladder-covering  by  a  line  of  interrupted  sutures  (Ficr  651)' 
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The  scrotal  woitbcI  is  readily  closed  by  some  wire  sutures.  By  this  means  a  sort 
of  urethra  is  formed,  containing  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  dartos  in  its  roof, 
wliicli  may  even  give  it  a  slight  power  of  contraction,  so  as  to  enable  the  new 
bladder  to  retain  small  quantities  of  urine.  This  second  stage  of  the  operation 
is  often  somewhat  interfered  with  by  erections  of  the  penis.  These  are  best 
controlled  by  ice-bags.  The  knees  should  be  kept  always  dra-mi  up  so  as  to 
relieve  tension,  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation.  After  the  cure  is 
complete,  the  patient  is  often  troubled  by  the  growth  of  hair  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  umbilical  flap,  and  the  accumulation  of  phosphates  upon  the 
hairs  and  in  the  angles  of  the  new  bladder.  This  is  best  relieved  by  extracting 
tlie  hairs  -Rith  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  by  using  weak  acid  injections  to  remove 
the  accumulation  of  phosphates. 

CYSTITIS. 

Idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  of  rare  occurrence.  This  disease 
most  commonly  originates  either  from  traumatic  causes,  as  from  the  passage 
of  instruments,  the  irritation  of  broken  fragments  of  calculus,  &c.  ;  or  it  may 
arise  from  irritation  produced  by  the  application  of  blisters,  the  administra- 
tion of  diuretics,  or  directly  from  the  extension  of  gonorrhoea  to  the  interior  of 
the  organ. 

Acute  Cystitis. — The  Si/mptoms  of  cystitis  consist  not  only  in  local  pain 
and  weight  about  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions,  with  tenderness  on  pj-essure 
in  these  situations,  and  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  irritation  ;  biit  in  the 
existence  of  extreme  irritability  about  the  bladder.  So  soon  as  a  few  drops  of 
urine  collect,  they  excite  so  much  irritation  in  this  viscus  that  they  cannot  be 
retained,  and  are  expelled  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic  or  convulsive  effort,  consti- 
tuting strangury,  often  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  tenesmus  and  great 
suffering.  The  urine  will  be  found  to  be  high  coloured,  mixed  with  more  or 
less  mucus  or  pus,  and  often  tinged  with  blood. 

Termination. — An  acute  attack  of  cystitis  usually  terminates  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  and  thus  gradually  undergoes  resolution.  OccasionaUv, 
however,  it  terminates  fatally  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient's  symp- 
toms commonly  assume  an  ataxic  character,  the  tongue  becoming  brown  and 
dry,  the  pulse  rapid  and  weak,  and  the  lu-iae  very  offensive.  On  examination 
after  death,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder  has 
gone  on  to  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  diffuse  peritonitis,  or  to 
the  formation  of  abscess,  either  in  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  or 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  with  perhaps  infiltration  of  urine  in  the 
deep  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis  or  the  perinreum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cystitis  is  very  simple,  the  disease  admitting 
of  little  being  done  in  the  way  of  medicines.  The  free  application  of  leeches 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  organ,  long-continued  soaking  in  w^orm 
hip-baths,  the  application  of  poppy  fomentations  or  of  laudanum  and  linseed- 
meal  poultices,  the  injection  of  emollient  enemata,  and  the  copious  adminis- 
tration of  barley  water  or  mucilaginous  drinks,  wiU  subdue  the  inflammation 
and  afford  the  patient  great  comfort ;  to  these  means  may  be  added  the 
administration  of  antimonials  with  lienbane  or  opiates.  Tlie  only  salines  that 
are  of  much  use  are  the  citrate  and  nitrate  of  potass ;  and  these  must  be  given 
largely  diluted. 

Chronic  Cystitis. — Acute  cystitis  commonly  degenerates  into  the  clironic 
form  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  closely  resemble,  though  in  a 
modified  degree,  those  that  have  just  been  described  as  characterising  acute 
cystitis,  and  constitute  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  "irritable  bladder." 
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The  Treatment  of  chronic  cystitis  must  be  of  a  moderately  anti-inflammatoiy 
character,  so  long  as  inflammatory  action  keeps  ;  when  once  this  subsides, 
and  the  disease  falls  into  an  asthenic  condition,  the  management  of  the  disease 
must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  modified.  In  the  early  stages,  whilst  there 
is  tenderness  and  inflammatory  action,  leeches,  warm  hip-batlis,  poppy  fomen- 
tations, mucilaginous  drinks,  with  henbane,  and  some  alkaline  remedies, 
especially  the  liquor  potassse  largely  diluted,  will  be  found  most  useful,  the 
bowels  at  the  same  time  being  kept  open  by  castor-oU  and  enemata.  If  there 
be  much  strangury  of  a  spasmodic  character,  it  will  best  be  relieved  by  cupping 
or  leeching  the  perinceum,  the  internal  administration  of  chloric  ether  and 
opiates,  or  the  cannabis  Indica,  and  the  use  of  opium  suppositories.  If  the 
urine  becomes  oflensive  in  cystitis,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  great  advantage  is 
derived  by  washing  out  the  bladder  with  plain  water  or  a  solution  of  the 
permanganate  of  potass. 

Irritability  op  the  Bladder  is  a  condition  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  complicates  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
urinary  organs  are  liable,  and  arises  from  a  great  variety  of  causes. 

Sijmiitoms.—l^hQ  patient  has  a  frequent  desiie  to  pass  urine  ;  the  fluid  is 
generally  ejected  forcibly,  or  even  spasmodically,  and  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time.  Its  passage  is  attended  by  pain  of  a  burning,  aching,  spasmodic 
character,  then  constituting  Strangury,  sometimes  confined  to  the  body,  some- 
times to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  not  unfrequently  extending  to  the  point 
of  the  penis,  or  radiating  round  the  pelvis  and  down  the  thighs.  The  urine 
may  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  in  some  cases  throughout,  continue  to  be 
healthy  ;  but  more  commonly,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  some  little  time, 
it  becomes  loaded  with  mucus,  muco-jDus,  or  pus.  When  the  mucoid  secretion 
is  abundant,  viscid  and  glutinous,  the  affection  becomes  Vesical  Catarrh.  In 
this  stage  ^  its  diu-ation  may  be  indefinite,  more  particularly  in  individuals 
advanced  in  years. 

Symptoms  of  Vesical  Catarrh.— In  vesical  catarrh  the  symptoms  are  made  up 
of  local  irritation  and  constitutional  debility.  There  is  frequent  desire  to  pass 
mine,  which  is  usually  ammoniacal 

and  fetid,  and  is  mixed  with  a  large  i  2 
quantity  of  glutmous  stringy  mucus, 
which  gives  it  a  turbid  appearance. 
The  urine,  on  standing,  separates  into 
two  parts,  the  upper  being  clear,  but 
the  lower  consisting  of  a  thick,  ^dscid, 
slimy  or  gummy  mucus,  often  semi- 
opaque  and  puriilent  in  appearance  ;  it 
sticks  tenaciously  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  when  poured  out  hangs  from 
the  edge  in  long  stringy  masses.  It 
is  often  mixed  with  urinary  deposits, 
more  especially  of  a  phosphatic  kind. 
Its  microscopic  appearances  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  6.52. 

The  alkaline  condition  of  urine  in 
vesical  catarrh  has  been  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  fermentative  mucus  of 
that  disease  ;  but  Niemeyer  and  Lister 
have  shown,  that  urine  mixed  witli 


Fig.  052.— Microa0opic.1l  Appoaranoes  in  Mn- 
CUM  ot  Vesical  Catarrh.    1,  l.  Jlucus     2  Eni 
tholium    .3.  Pus    4.  "Organic  Olobulos," 
mot  with  111  the  Uriiio.  ' 


mucus  may  continue  acid  for  a  great  length  of  tijue,  unless  it  have  become 
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mixed  with  lower  organisms,  with  vihrios,  &c.,  whicli  Niemeyer  has 
supposed  to  enter  the  bladder  through  badly  washed  catheters,  but  which, 
according  to  SaUsbury,  are  developed  directly  from  the  epithelium  of  that 
organ. 

This  chronic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  not  nnfrequently  fatal, 
death  resulting  eventually  with  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  character  ;  the  tongue 
becoming  brown  and  the  pulse  feeble  ;  and  these  conditions  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  urinary  poisoning  of  the  blood,  the  mental  manifestations  becoming 
dull  and  obscured,  and  the  body  emitting  a  strongly  uiinous  odour,  with  a 
dense  clammy  sweat. 

Pathological  Changes.— On  examining  the  bladder  after  death  in  such  cases, 
great  thickening  of  the  muscular  coat  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  will 
visually  be  found,  together  with  a  dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of  the  veins 
ramifying  upon  it,  the  blood  contained  within  wliich  is  peculiarly  bkck. 
Abscesses  may  be  found  in  the  walls  or  oiitside  them,  circumscribed  and 
Iwunded  by  plastic  matter.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds  and 
ridges,  which  become  thickened  and  hardened,  having  irregular  depressions 
between  them,  so  as  to  cause  the  interior  of  the  bladder  to  resemble  somewhat 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  wth  its  projecting  columnce 
carnese.  This  fasciculated  condition  is  almost  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
long-continued  chronic  iaiflammatory  irritation  of  the  bladder.  As  the  organ 
becomes  hypertrophied,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  disease"  it 

usually  becomes  sacculated,  the  cysts  forming  at  its 
posterior  or  lateral  parts.  The  sacculi  are  of  two 
kinds,  both  of  which  are  formed  by  projections 
between  the  fasciculi  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 
In  the  first  and  least  common  kind,  the  muscular  as 
well  as  the  mucous  coat  is  pushed  outwards.  In  the 
second  form  of  cyst,  the  mucous  coat  alone  forms 
a  kind  of  hernial  iDrotrusiou  (Fig.  653).  In  the  cysts 
'of  the^BiUdo.- '  "^"^  tli^s  formed,  accmiiulations  of  various  kinds  may 
take  place  :  mucus,  pus,  sabiilous  matter,  and  even 
calculous  concretions,  not  unfrequently  being  met  with  in  these  situations. 
It  is  the  retention  of  urine,  mixed  with  mucus  or  pus  in  these  cysts,  where  it 
undergoes  decomposition,  that  is  a  common  cause  of  the  great  fetor  of  the  urine 
in  such  cases. 

Causes.— Irritability  of  the  bladder  may  arise,  as  has  abeady  been  stated, 
from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  These  differ  somewhat  as  the  disease  occurs  in 
men,  women,  or  in  children.  The  causes  of  irritability  of  tlie  bladder  in  men 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Urine.— li  this  secretion  be  pretematurally  acid 
and  acrid,  and  loaded  with  lithates  and  the  i)roducts  of  imperfect  assimilation, 
it  is  especially  apt  to  occasion  an  irritation  of  the  bladder,  attended  by  pain 
and  a  frequent  desire  to  expel  the  offending  fluid.  Urine  containing  the 
oxalates  in  large  quantity  is  sometimes,  though  more  rarelj^,  a  source  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder,  which  in  these  cases  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  morbidly 
sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system  usually  co-existing  with  these  conditions 
of  the  iirine. 

In  gout,  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  not  imfrequently  met  with.  This 
appears  in  some  cases  to  be  owing  to  the  acid  and  acrid  character  of  the  lu-ine 
mthat  di.sease  ;  in  other  cases,  to  the  excitation  of  a  distinct  gouty  inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  bladder  and  prostate,  co-existing  or  alternating  Avith  the  articular 
iorm  of  the  disease. 
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2.  Renal  Disease,  more  particularly  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  tlie  kidney, 
will  often  occasion  sympathetic  pains  in  the  bladder,  with  much  irritability  of 
that  organ,  so  as  closely  to  simulate  vesical  mitability,  or  even  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Tuberculous  pyelitis  will 
often  occasion  irritability  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  closely  simulate  the  symptoms 
of  stone.  The  presence  of  the  unorganisable  deposit  in  the  hilus  of  the  kid- 
ney, Avhether  it  be  tuberculous  or  calculous,  mil  produce  the  same  local 
symptoms,  and  is  not  imfrequently  attended  by  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  simulating  the  presence  of  stone  in  that  organ. 

3.  Disease  of  the  Bladder  itself,  as  a  chronically  inflamed  state  of  its  mucous 
membrane,  will  give  rise  to  pain  and  irritation  on  the  accumulation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  in  the  organ,  with  a  frequent  desire  for  its  expiilsion.  So 
jxlso,  when  the  interior  of  the  organ  is  fasciculated,  or  contains  cysts,  and  more 
especially  if  there  be  a  tumour  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  a  degree  of  morbid 
irritability  wiU  be  induced,  often  of  the  most  severe  and  intractable  Idnd. 

4.  The  Lodgment  of  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  wiU  always,  by  its  mechanical 
action,  by  its  weight  and  pressure,  by  rolling  about  when  the  body  is  in  motion, 
UTitate  the  mterior  of  the  organ;  and,  in  fact,  the  "rational  symptoms"  of 
stone  m  the  bladder  are  simply  those  of  ii-ritability  of  that  organ. 

_  5.  Inflammation,  Ulceration,  Abscess,  or  other  Diseases  of  the  Prostate,  and 
inflammation,  gonorrheal  or  simple,  and  abscess  or  stricture  of  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  urethra,  may  also  not  unfi-equently  be  referred  to  as  the  occasioning 
causes  of  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

6.  Various  Diseases  in  Neighbouring  Organs  wiU  occasion  this  condition. 
Amongst  the  most  frequent  are  fissure  and  ulcer  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  piles 
prolapsus,  mtestmal  worms,  gall-stones,  and  varicocele. 

Diagnosis.~ThQ  diagnosis  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  easily  made  :  but 
It  IS  often  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  though  of  the  very  first  importance, 
to  diagnose  the  precise  cause  of  that  irritability.    This  can  of  course  only  be 
done  by  a  zB^x^ivl  surgical  exploration  of  the  whole  of  the  urinary  organs,  and 
often  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  no  mere  inquiry  into  the  natm-e  of  the  symp- 
toms, no  chemical  examination  of  the  urine,  can  do  more  than  estabUsh  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  "irritability  of  the  bladder,"  and  afford  some  evidence  of  a 
negative  kind  as  to  the  absence  of  certain  causes.    But  nothing  short  of  a  care- 
M  surgical  exploration  by  means  of  the  catheter,  finger,  and  sound,  of  the 
urethra  prosta  e,  and  bladder,  can  enable  the  practitioner  to  state  with  Absolute 
certamty  on  what  this  condition  of  irritability  depends.   I  have  repeatedly  seen 
cases^  of  stone  m  the  bladder,  and  of  prostatic  disease,  vainly  treated  by  meS 
means  for  months  as  cases  of  simple  "irritability  of  the  bladder      the  exis- 
tence of  the  real  cause  ot  the  symptoms  having  been  overlooked  altogether 
until  a  proper  surgical  examination  of  the  urinary  organs  was  instituted.  So 
closely  in  lact   do  the  symptoms  of  vesical  irritation,  arising  from  gout  or 
sympathetic  .yith  kidney-disease,  simulate  those  that  are  occasioned  by  stone  in 
the  bladder,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  medical  practitioner 
to  refer  them  with  certainty  to  the  right  cause  without  exploring  this  cavity 
And,  indeed.  I  have  known  several  patients  who  had  been  successfully  operated 
on  lor  stone,  and  who,  some  years  afterwards,  sufl^red  from  gouty  or  other  ii-ri- 
tabihty  of  the  bladder  imagine,  but  erroneously,  that  they  ^4re  labouring 
under  a  recurrence  of  the  calculus  ;  so  closely  do  the  two  classes  of  symptom! 
coincide  m  character.  l^tuins 

Treatment.-Th^  treatment  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  must  have  reference 
to  the  removal  of  its  cause,  and  the  subdual  of  the  local  irritation,  by  the  u  e 
of  demulcenfa  and  soothing  means.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
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condition  is  not  a  substantive  disease,  but  is  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  result- 
ing from  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of  very  various  causes,  which  must 
first  be  removed  before  the  bladder  can  recover  its  nomal  sensiljility  and  tone. 
When  once  the  occasioning  cause  has  been  removed,  whether  that  be  a  calcu- 
lus, or  gout,  or  prostatic  disease,  or  a  pile,  the  remaining  local  vesical  iiTitation 
may  usually  be  removed  by  the  assiduous  use  of  weak  alkaline  and  mucikgi- 
nous  drinlvs. 

Many  sedatives  are  of  use  ;  some  in  one  case,  others  in  another.  Opium  and 
belladomia,  either  by  mouth  or  in  suppository,  are  amongst  the  best.  Hen- 
bane, or  Indian  hemp,  suits  some  patients  ;  and  chloral  is  amongst  the  most 
generally  useful  remedies.  The  diet  should  at  the  same  time  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, and  warm  hip-baths  used  frequently. 

In  extreme  and  long  continued  cases  in  which  the  patient's  life  has  become 
a  burden  to  him  by  the  frequent  and  paiuful  desu-e  to  pass  urine,  in  which 
every  constitutional  remedy  and  local  sedative  has  been  unavaihngly  tried, 
Surgeons  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  an  incision,  as  in  median  or 
medio-lateral  lithotomy,  into  the  neck  of  the-  bladder,  and  by  introducing  a 
caoutchouc  tube,  allow  the  uriue  to  drain  away.  This  oj)eration  has  proved 
successful  in  the  hands  of  Vemeuil,  and  is  certainly  a  proper  procedure  in 
extremely  chronic  and  otherwise  incurable  cases. 

Treatment  of  Vesical  Catarrh. — When  vesical  catarrh  has  come  on,  and  the 
disease  has  lost  its  active  inflammatory  character,  appearing  rather  to  consist  of 
atonic  exudation  from  the  mucous  membrane,  a  different  plan  of  treatment  will 
require  to  be  adoj)ted.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  greatest  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  warm  stimulating  and  balsamic  diuretics.  Amongst  the  best  are 
infusion  of  buchu  or  matico  in  large  doses.  These  remedies  are  useless,  unless 
taken  in  qiiantities  of  a  pint  or  a  jaint  and  a  half  in  the  day.  They  may  be  con- 
joined  with  nitric  acid  and  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  if  the  xmne  be  alkaline  and 
the  bladder  atonic.  But  no  remedy  apjsears  to  me  to  possess  so  much  influence 
over  the  mere  ropy  mucoid  discharge  as  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  TurjDen- 
tine,  cubebs,  and  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  will  be  foimd  useful. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  say  beforehand  which  diuretic  will  suit  best,  and  I  can 
lay  down  no  precise  rules  to  guide  the  jjractitioner  in  this  respect.  But  they 
may  often  be  tried  or  alternated  with  advantage.  In  many  cases  great  tempo- 
rary relief  is  obtained  from  each  new  remedy,  which  fails  to  be  maintained. 
In  the  more  advanced  forms  of  the  disease,  when  typhoid  symptoms  come  on, 
bark  and  ammonia  will  be  found  most  useful,  together  with  the  administration 
of  the  brandy-and-egg  mixture.  In  these  cases  also  it  is  of  gi'eat  importance  to 
empty  the  bladder,  by  means  of  the  catheter,  of  the  ^dscid  mucus  that  accumu- 
lates in  it,  and  the  putrefaction  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  residual 
ru-ine,  tends  to  engender  the  depressed  state  into  which  the  patient  sinks.  In 
some  cases,  tliis  may  advantageously  be  done  by  washing  it  out  with  warm 
water  injections  through  a  double-current  catheter.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
benefit  may  occasionally  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  very  slightly 
astringent  injections.  Amongst  the  most  iiseful  of  these  will  be  fomid  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one  gi'ain  to  four  or  six  ounces  of  tepid 
distilled  water.  Brodie  advantageously  employed  water  very  slightly  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder  in  Children  appears  to  be  an  afl'ection 
closely  allied  to  the  congestive  and  subacute  inflammatory  conditions  of  tlie 
different  mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  tliroat,  tliat  connnonly 
occur  in  strumous  subjects.  In  this  disease  the  child  passes  urine  with  great 
frequency  and  with  much  pain  ;  the  urine  is  ofl'ensive,  and  usually  plios- 
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phatic  ;  not  unfreqiiently  there  is  much  uneasiness  complained  of  about  the 
groins  and  along  the  penis  ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  stone 
are  present.  On  sounding  the  bladder,  it  will  be  found  roughened,  fascicu- 
lated, and  often  containing  sabulous  matters  mixed  with  mucus.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  not  unfrequently  worms 
are  present. 

The  Treatment  should  consist  in  attention  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  patient,  in  the  removal  of  intestinal  irritation,  in  the  regulation 
of  the  digestive  functions,  and  in  the  administration  of  copaiba  in  small  doses, 
either  alone  or  conjoined  with  a  few  minims  of  liquor  potassse,  at  the  same 
time  that  general  antistrumous  treatment  must  be  properly  carried  out,  and 
the  bladder  washed  out  fi-om  time  to  time  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder  in  Women  not  imfrequently  occurs,  and 
often  simulates  stone  so  closely,  that  it  is  only  after  very  careful  sounding  that 
the  Surgeon  is  satisfied  that  no  calculus  exists.    This  condition  appears  to  be 
dependent  on  a  morbidly  sensitive  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  and  bladder,  that  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  similar  to  those 
described  at  p.  686,  as  occasioning  ii-ritability  of  the  male  bladder.  There  are  some 
conditions,  however,  in  which  it  occurs,  that  are  peculiar  to  women,  1.  It  may  be 
a  truly  neurotic  or  hysterical  affection.    2.  It  is  sympathetic  :  being  connected 
with  some  local  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  with  a  vascular  tumour  at 
the  meatus  of  the  urethra,  or  with  some  congestive  affection  of  the  litems,  which 
wiU  require  to  be  cured  before  tlie  bladder  can  be  brought  into  a  sound  state. 
3.  Prolapsus  of  the  anterior  waU  of  the  vagina,  drawing  down  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  bladder,  will  keep  up  this  condition  ;  if  so,  the 
prolapsus  must  be  cured  by  some  plastic  operative  procedure.    In  all  circum- 
stances, however,  when  this  state  has  once  been  set  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
remove.    4.  In  many  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  irritation  produced  by 
a  morbid  state  of  the  urine,  dependent  on  mal-assimilation,  and  usually  con- 
nected mih  an  excess  of  lithates.    In  cases  of  this  kind,  careful  regulation  of 
diet,  and  the  administration  of  potass  with  henbane,  will   afford  much 
relief;  but  the  complaint  is  of  a  very  chronic  and   intractable  nature, 
and  under  the  most  careful  treatment  will  often  continue  for  years.    5.  In 
strumous  girls  it  may  be  due  to  a  congestive,  thickened,  and  irritated  state  of 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  that  which  is  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  throat.    In  cases  such  as  these, 
the  patient  requires  to  be  put  upon  a  general  antistrumous  plan  of  treatment, 
and  the  bladder  should  be  mopped  out  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.    This  is  best  done  by  dilating  the  urethra  somewhat,  passing 
a  silver  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  then  through  it  a  small  sponge-probang 
charged  with  the  solution. 


TUMOURS  OF  THE  BLADDEE  :  AND  HiEMATUEIA. 

Polypi  and  Fungous  Growths  are  occasionaUy  met  with  in  the  bladder 
flat,  pedimciaated,  or  pyriform  in  shape.  Polypi  of  the  bladder  may  be  com- 
posed of  various  elements ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  fibrous,  at  others  villous  • 
they  may  occur  at  aU  ages,  and  usuaUy  give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  irritation 
in  the  organ,  wliich  is  especially  marked  when  they  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
neck,  where  they  may  even  cause  retention  of  urine,  and  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  stone.  Fungous  Growths  most  commonly  arc  of  a  malignant  character,  fibro- 
plastic, epithelial,  or  encephaloid ;  they  then  give  rise  to  bloody  urine,  in'which 
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cancer-cells  and  dSbris  may  be  found  on  microscopic  examination,  thus  servin" 
as  a  diagnostic  mark  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  " 

Malignant  fungus  or  cancer  of  the  bladder  is  usually  associated  with  similar 
disease  of  the  prostate  or  neighbouring  structures,  and  in  women  may  be 
secondary  to  cancer  of  the  uterus.  According  to  WaLshe,  it  does  not  appear 
before  the  fortieth  year. 

These  tumours,  whether  simple  or  malignant,  occasionaUy  become  encrusted 
with  pJwsphatic  matter,  deposited  upon  them  by  the  urine  ;  and  then  they  will 
resemble  stiU  more  closely  a  calculus  when  the  bladder  is  sounded  ;  from  it, 
however,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  fixed  character,  and  by  the  impos- 
sibUity  of  passing  a  sound  around  them.  Some  difficulty  is  often  experienced 
in  examiaing  the  bladder  m  these  cases  ;  for,  as  the  fungous  mass  pushes  back 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  viscus,  it  has  a  tendency  to  elongate  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  that  a  very  long  instrument 
may  be  required  to  reach  it. 

Little  can  in  general  be  done  in  the  way  of  Treatment  in  this  disease  ; 
though  the  example  of  Civiale  might,  ia  some  cases,  be  advantageously  fol- 
lowed, who  removed  a  small  growth  seated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by 
seizing  and  twisting  it  off  with  a  lithotrite.  Warner  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  was  tied  in  the  bladder  of  a 
woman  after  dilating  her  urethra. 

HEMATURIA.— The  admixtm-e  of  blood  with  the  mine  may  usually  be  re- 
cognised by  the  colour-  that  it  communicates  to  tliis  fluid.  If" the  blood  be  in 
large  quantity,  the  urine  will  be  dark  brown,  chocolate,  or  morone-coloured, 
and  wlU  stain  red  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  or  a  piece  of  white  blottmg-paper. 

If  it  be  in  smaller  quantity,  the  urine  wiU  be  brown  in  varying  shades  

smoky,  or  having  something  the  aspect  of  thin  beef-tea ;  and  in  other  cases  it 
wiU  be  little  discoloured,  but  wiU  deposit  a  red  or  brown  sediment  on  stand- 
ing. Under  the  microscope,  blood-discs  may  be  detected  in  large  numbers. 
Heat  coagulates  the  blood  into  a  brownish-grey  deposit,  leaving  a  clear  super- 
natant fluid. 

HEeniaturia  may  arise  from  a  constitutional  condition  or  from  a  local  cause. 
When  constitutional,  it  is  usually  the  consequence  of  scurvy.  In  those  cases  it 
will  necessarily  be  associated  with  other,  and  probably  marked,  evidences  of 

the  disease.    A  form  of  hsematuria,  depending  on  the  presence  of  a  parasite  

the  Bilharzia  hcematoUa — is  prevalent  in  Africa,  and  has  been  ably  investi- 
gated by  Leuckart,  John  Harley,  Cobbold,  and  others. 

When  arising  from  local  causes,  hasmaturia  is  a  symptom  of  disease  existing 
in  some  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus ;  but  it  often  assumes  so  great  an 
importance  from  the  loss  of  blood  induced,  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
substantive  disease. 

Sources. — Hasmaturia  may  arise  from,  1,  the  Kidneys  ;  2,  the  Bladder ;  3,  the 
Prostate  ;  or,  4,  the  Urethra  ;  and  from  each  source  several  distinct  causes  vnU 
produce  it.  The  recognition  of  the  precise  morbid  condition  that  gives  rise  to 
hsematuria  is  of  the  first  importance  in  its  treatment. 

1.  Haemorrhage  from  the  Kidneys. — When  occurring  from  the  kidneys,  the 
bleeding  may  be  the  result  of  congestion  of  those  organs,  of  the  presence  of  a 
calculus  in  them,  or  of  its  descent  down  the  ureter,  or  of  malignant  disease. 
The  renal  congestion  may  be  inflammatory  or  passive;  in  either  case  tlic 
■urine  will  present,  after  the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased,  evidences  of  chronic 
renal  disease  in  the  form  of  albumen,  pus,  or  casts  of  tubes.  "V^Tien  the  hsemor- 
xhage  arises  from  renal  calculus,  either  stationary  or  descending,  the  sjanptoms 
of  that  morbid  condition,  described  in  p.  616,  vol.  II.,  will  be  well  marked. 
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2.  Hmmorrhage  from  the  Bladder. — If  the  Llood  proceed  from  the  bladder,  it 
may  be  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  irritation  of  a 
calculus,  or  of  the  ulceration  of  malignant  disease.  When  it  depends  on 
vesical  congestion,  there  will  be  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  with  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine  ;  when  on  calculus,  the  special 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  stone  will  be  present ;  and  when  on  malignant 
disease,  the  discharge  of  pus,  and  of  the  dehris  of  the  ulcerating  tumour,  will 
afford  imequivocal  evidences  of  the  true  source  of  the  htemorrhage. 

3.  Ecemorrhage  from  the  Prostate. — If  the  prostate  be  the  source  of  ha3mor- 
rhage,  the  discharge  may  be  occasioned  by  congestion  of  that  organ,  or  by  its 
ulceration,  simple  or  malignant.  In  these  cases,  exploration  by  the  rectum 
and  urethra  -ndll  indicate  the  true  cause  of  the  bleeding. 

In  general,  when  the  hsematuria  is  renal,  the  urine  will  be  imiformly  mixed 
with  the  blood  ;  when  it  is  prostatic  or  vesical,  the  first  urine  that  passes,  or 
that  is  dra^vn  off  by  the  catheter,  will  be  pale  and  less  bloody  than  the  last, 
and  at  the  tei-mination  of  the  flow.nothing  but  blood  may  escape. 

4.  ^  Hemorrhage  from  the  Urethra.~The  bleeding  may  arise  from  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  inflammatory  irritation  of  it,  or  may 
IbUow  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  consequent  on  injury  or  on  the  intro- 
duction of  instruments. 

Treatment.~The  treatment  of  hsematuria  must  necessarily  have  reference  to 
its  cause.  When  it  depends  on  a  morbid  constitutional  state,  as  scurvy  or 
malarial  poisoning,  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  of  wMch  the  htematuria  is 
merely  a  symptom  or  an  effect,  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  medical  prin- 
ciples. If  it  arise  from  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or 
prostate,  cupping,  or  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  affected  part,  demul- 
cents, and  saline  drinks,  \yiU  be  most  efficacious  ;  if  from  passive  congestion,  it 
will  usuaUy  be  found  that  the  hepatic  portal  system  is  at  fault,  and  a  dose  or 
two  of  blue-pill  or  calomel,  followed  by  a  purgative,  and  afterwards  by  the 
use  of  astringents,  wUl  speedily  induce  a  cessation  of  the  htemorrhage.  The 
astringent  that  exercises  the  most  marked  influence  in  arresting  hcEmatmia 
when  that  condition  is  purely  passive,  is  undoubtedly  gaUic  acid.  This  may 
be  given  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses,  frequently  repeated,  in  infusion  of  buchu 
or  uva  ursi. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  use  the  catheter  in  these  cases  :  but 
sometimes  the  bladder  becomes  distended  by  a  large  soft  coagulum,  fiUino- 
up  Its  mtenor,  and  causing  it  to  reach  to  the  umbilicus,  forming  a  rounded 
solid  tumour,  like  a  gravid  uterus.  In  such  circumstances,  the  flviid  conteuts 
may  be  drawn  off  by  a  large  catheter,  and  the  more  soKd  portions  broken 
do^vn  and  washed  away  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  through  a  lar^e-eyed 
or  double-current  catheter.  If  decomposition  occur  in  tlie  coagulum ''givino- 
nse  to  the  lonnation  of  flatus  in  the  bladder,  a  weak  tepid  saUne  solution  to 
which  a  little  creasote  has  been  added,  may  advantageously  be  used.  I  have 
known  abundant  hsematuria  to  continue  for  many  years— for  twelve  or  fourteen 
—without  any  very  evident  cause,  and  without  deranging  the  general  liealth 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  expected  from  so  continuous  and  copious  a 
loss  of  blood. 

ATONY  OF  THE  BLADDER. 
Atony  of  the  Bladder  may  occur  with  the  opposite  conditions  of  retention 
and  incontinence  of  urme,  according  as  the  neck  of  the  organ  retains  or  has 
lost  Its  contractile  power.    When  the  body  of  the  bladder  is  paralysed  whiS 
the  neck  preserves  its  contractility,  retention  of  urine  will  ensue  in  conse 
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quence  of  simple  inability  on  the  jiart  of  the  organ  to  expel  its  contents,  and 
not  from  the  existence  of  anj'  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  outward  flow  of 
the  urine.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  paralysed, 
the  urine  cannot  be  retained,  but  dribbles  away  involuntarily,  thus  con- 
stituting incontinence. 

Eetention'  of  Urine. — Loss  of  tone  in  the  body  of  the  bladder,  leading 
eventually  to  its  paralysis,  not  tmfrequently  occurs  in  old  age  as  the  result  of 
simple  diminution  of  muscular  power  ;  or  it  may  happen  as  a  consequence  of 
fever ;  or  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  paraplegia,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 
It  may  occur  suddenly  in  cases  of  injury,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  s^jinal 
cord  is  paralysed. 

Siim-ptoms. — When  this  condition  comes  on  slowly  as  the  result  of  disease,  the 
patient  usually  finds  that  the  urine  escapes  in  a  dribbling  manner  ;  that  there 
is  some  difficulty,  and  at  last  an  impossibility,  in  emptying  the  bladder  com- 
pletely ;  and  there  is  not  that  forcible  ejection  of  the  last  drops  of  urine  that  is 
characteristic  of  a  healthy  tone  in  the  organ  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  not 
unfrequently  a  tendency  to  the  dribbling  away  of  a  few  drops  towards  the  end  _ 
of  the  emission  of  urine,  and  after  its  apparent  cessation.  There  is  also  an  occa- 
sional escape  of  urine  at  night.  When  complete  retention  occurs,  whether  this 
talte  place  gradually  or  suddenly,  the  bladder  slowly  enlarges,  rising  at  last  out 
of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  stretching  up  into  the  hypogastric  region, 
reaching  even  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  On  examining  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  the  organ  will  be  felt  hard,  elastic,  roimded,  and  pyriform  in  shape, 
projecting  above  the  pubes,  and  feeling  much  like  an  enlarged  uterus.  In  this 
situation,  also,  percussion  will  elicit  a  dull  sound  ;  and  on  exploring  the  part 
through  the  rectum,  the  bladder  will  be  found  to  project  in  this  direction  also ; 
and  on  tapping  with  the  fingers  above  the  pubes,^fluctuation  maybe  felt  tlirough 
the  wall  of  the  gut.  After  the  bladder  has  once  become  distended,  it  conxmonly 
happens  that  a  quantity  of  urine  continues  to  dribble  out  of  it ;  in  fact,  the 
amount  that  escapes  in  this  manner  may  be  very  considerable,  tliough  the 
retention  continue  unrelieved.  This  retention  with  drihhling  is  a  condition  of 
much  practical  importance,  as  the  continued  escape  of  urine  may  lead  the 
patient,  and  even  the  Surgeon,  to  overlook  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  ;  the 
more  so,  as  in  elderly  people  retention  slowly  induced  often  occasions  but  little 
inconvenience.  I  have  drawn  off  nearly  a  gallon  of  mine  from  a  patient  in 
whom  it  had  not  been  suspected  that  retention  existed,  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  this  dribbling.  In  women,  retention  is  not  by  any  means  so 
common  as  in  men,  but  the  bladder  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
rising  as  liigh  as  the  umbilicus  ;  and  such  large  bladders  have  been  tapped 
rmder  the  supposition  of  the  tumour  being  an  ovarian  cyst,  or  some  similar 
growth.  I  once  witnessed  such  a  case  in  which  the  Surgeon,  to  his  surprise, 
on  tapping  the  tumour,  drew  off  a  quantity  of  clear  and  healthy  urme,  instead 
of  ovarian  fluid  ;  fortunately  no  bad  efl'ects  followed.  This  retention  wnth 
dribbling  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  bladder,  as  it  rises  out  of  the  pelvis, 
elongating  its  neck  ;  and  as  the  body  becomes  bent  forward  over  the  pubes  a 
sharp  curve  or  angle  is  formed  at  the  jiuiction  of  tlie  neck  and  body  of  the 
viscus,  through  which  a  small  body  of  lu-ine  continues  to  dribble  awaj"-,  and 
escapes  rather  by  its  own  gravity  than  by  any  expulsive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. 

Diagnosis.— Re.tQ\\twn  from  Atony  can  easily  be  diagnosed  from  retention  from 
Obstruction.  In  the  former,  on  introducing  the  catheter  when  the  patient  is  lying 
on  his  back,  the  instrument  will  not  only  readily  enter,  but  tlie  urine  simply 
flow  out  in  a  slow  uniform  stream,  not  being  projected  in  a  jet  by  the  contrac- 
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tion  of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  but  rising  and  falling  in  obedience  to  the 
respiratory  movements.  In  retention  from  obstruction,  there  will  be  expe- 
rienced some  difficulty  in  passing  the  instrument  at  some  one  point ;  and  when 
once  it  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  urine  will  escape  in  a  free  and  far 
projected  stream. 

Results— The  habitual  retention  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  an  atonic 
bladder  which  is  incapable  of  discharging  completely  the  whole  of  its  contents 
occurs  much  more  frequently  than  is  suspected.    The  quantity  thus  retained 
will  vary  from  an  ounce  to  half  a  pint :  the  patient  believing  that  he  has 
emptied  his  bladder,  but  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  proving  the  existence 
of  retained  urine.  This  condition  wiU  be  a  source  of  serious  inconvenience,  and 
eventually  of  disease,  to  the  patient.    In  consequence  of  the  bladder  never 
being  completely  emptied,  there  will  be  frequent,  sudden,  and  almost  ii-resistible 
calls  to  pass  ui-ine,  so  as  to  simulate  iiTitability  of  the  bladder.    The  retained 
urine  becomes  offensive,  ammoniacal  or  fishy  in  odour,  and  mixed  with  mucus 
or  muco-pus.    The  constituents  of  the  uriue  become  absorbed,  derange  the 
health,  give  rise  to  impaired  nutrition,  and,  being  eliminated  by  the"  sldn, 
irritate  it  and  occasion  intractable  forms  of  sldn -disease.    I  have  seen  chronic 
eczema  of  the  most  inveterate  character  produced  in  this  way,  and  only  yield 
to  treatment  on  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  bladder  clear  and  free  from 
residual  imne.    The  continuance  of  complete  retention  of  urine  from  paralysis 
or  atony  of  the  bladder,  will  probably  give  rise  to  fatal  consequences  ;  a  sub- 
acute inflammation  taking  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organ,  which 
falls  into  a  sloughy  condition,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  type. 
In  some  instances  coma  supervenes,  owing  to  the  poisoning  of  the  system  by 
the  absorption  of  the  urinary  constituents.    Even  though  the  retention  be 
reiieved,  this  concUtion  is  apt  to  come  on  ;  vesical  catarrh  with  fetid  luine 
supervening,  the  tongue  becoming  brown,  and  low  fever  setting  in.    It  is  very 
seldom  that  the  bladder  ulcerates  or  bursts  when  the  retention  arises  from 
paralysis  of  that  organ  independent  of  any  mechanical  obstacle  ;  the  continued 
dribbling  preventing  this  consequence. 

Treatment—The  treatment  of  this  form  of  retention  must  have  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  atony  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder ;  but  in  aU  ciixumstances 
the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  regulariy.  A  large  gum  catheter  must  accorcHncrly 
be  mtioduced  twice  a  day,  even  though  the  retention  be  not  complete  in  order 
to  empty  the  bladder  of  the  smaU  quantity  of  residual  urine  left  in  it  after  the 
apparent  evacuation  of  its  contents ;  and,  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  that 
tlie  beak  of  the  instrument  properly  enters  the  body  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
further  removed  from  the  pubes  than  usual ;  for  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
it  may  enter  the  dilated  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  or  elongated  neck  of  the 
bladder,  when,  an  ounce  or  two  of  urine  escaping,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
there  is  no  more  left,  though  in  reality  the  viscus  is  immensely  distended.  In 
order  to  get  the  catheter  well  in,  its  point  should  be  closely  hooked  around  the 
pubes  and  raised  by  depressing  the  handle  between  the  thighs.  In  cases  of 
paralysis,  the  catheter  should  neither  be  introduced  too  frequently,  nor  should 
it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  Frequent  introduction  of' the  instru- 
ment, or  its  retention  in  the  bladder,  is  liable  to  be  foUowed  by  subacute 
cystitis,  with  fetid,  ammoniacal,  and  viscid  mine. 

These  sequences  are  usually  attributed  to  the  mechanical  irritation  produced 
l)y  the  instrument  giving  rise  to  low  inflammation  of  the  vesical  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  this  occasioning  in  its  turn  a  decomposition  of  the  urine.  That  a 
solid  and  foreign  body  like  a  catheter  may,  by  its  repeated  introduction  into 
and  retention  m  the  bladder,  develop  imtative  inflammation  of  the  interior 
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of  tliis  organ,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  But  I  cannot  consider  this  to  be 
tlie  sole,  or,  indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  the  urinary  disturbance  that  ensues.  It 
would  appear  probable  that  the  air  which  is  carried  into  the  bladder  at  each 
introduction  of  the  empty  catheter,  gives  rise  to  decomposition  of  the  urine  ; 
that  this  becoming  amnioniacal,  decomposed,  and  fetid,  irritates  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  bladder  ;  that  vesical  catarrh  then  results  ;  and  that  tlius  we 
have  the  phenomena  of  decomposed  urine,  subacute  cystitis,  and  vesical  catarrh, 
occuiTing  in  the  consecutive  order  just  given,  and  primarily  arising  from  and 
dependent  on  the  introduction  of  air,  and  consequent  putrefaction  of  the  ui-ine. 
The  pressure  of  the  point  of  a  catheter  retained  in  a  paralysed  bladder  may 
also  give  rise  to  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

If  the  retention  arise  from  paralysis  dependent  on  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spine,  it  will  occasionally  be  found  that  strychnine,  either  administered  inter- 
nally or  applied  epidermically,  wiU  tend  to  lessen  it.  If  the  atony  arise  from 
old  age,  the  administration  of  cantharides,  or  the  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  sacrum,  may  be  of  use.  In  some  cases,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  or  to  the  abdomen  will  facilitate  the  contraction  of  the  organ  ; 
hence  it  is  the  custom  of  some  old  men  labouring  under  this  affection  to  press 
the  chamber  utensil  against  the  inside  of  the  thighs ;  and  I  have  known  a 
patient  find  more  relief  from  sitting  on  the  marble  top  of  his  commode,  than 
in  any  other  way. 

The  treatment  of  an  enormously  distended  bladder  with  concurring  extra- 
vasation into,  and  abscess  of,  the  perinseum,  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in 
putting  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  introducing  the  left  forefinger 
into  the  rectum,  thrusting  a  long  bistoury,  edge  upwards,  into  the  mid-line  of 
the  perinseum,  until  it  reaches  the  open  space  occupied  by  pus  and  urine,  cutting 
upwards  for  about  three  inches,  and  thus  opening  up  the  perineal  suppuration 
and  extravasation,  and  evacuating  the  over-distended  bladder  through  the 
incision  thus  made.  The  double  pathological  condition  is  thus  relieved  by 
one  simple  fi-ee  incision.  After  the  operation,  an  elastic  catheter  may  be 
passed  by  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  the  end  left  open,  attached  to  an  India- 
rubber  tnhe,  and  the  urine  thus  allowed  to  escape. 

Incontinence  op  Ueine  arises  from  weakuess  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  consequence  of  which  there  is  not  sufiicient  power  to  hold  the  contents  of 
the  organ,  and  the  urine  escapes.  It  may  be  regarded  as  active  or  passive, 
according  as  the  body  of  the  bladder  retains  or  has  lost  its  contractile  power. 

Active  Incontinence  is  most  frequent  in  children,  in  whom  it  occurs  during 
sleep,  the  patient  losing  command  over  the  sphincter  so  soon  as  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  has  accumulated  behind  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  sympathetic, 
dependent  on  the  irritation  of  piles,  strictiire  of  the  urethra,  or  stone  in  the 
bladder  ;  and  occasionally  it  results  from  nervous  causes,  more  particularly  in 
women  of  a  hysterical  temperament.  In  striimous  children,  nocturnal  incon- 
tinence of  urine  is  very  apt  to  occur ;  probably  from  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  fluid,  which  is  generally  found  loaded  with  uric  acid  crystals. 

Passive  Incontinence,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Thompson,  overjloxo  of 
urine,  occurs  when  the  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  atony.  In  such  cases,  the 
sphincter-like  action  of  the  neck  may  not  be  quite  lost,  so  tliat  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  is  ejected  from  time  to  time,  as  it  overcomes  the  slight 
resistance  offered  by  tlie  partial  contractility  of  the  neck.  Over-distension  of 
the  bladder  will  occasion  incontinence  of  urine,  not  from  pai-alj'sis,  but  from 
a  kind  of  strain  of  the  muscular  stnictures  of  tlie  part  :  in  this  way  a  patient, 
who  from  circumstances  has  been  unable  to  empty  his  bladder  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  may  sufler  from  incontinence.    Incontinence  or  overflow  is 
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also  liable  to  occur  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate ;  being  here  preceded  Ly 
distension  (see  page  702).  In  old  people  it  may  occur  from  simple  debility, 
and  is  commonly  associated  with  a  tendency  to  retention. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  cause.  "When  the  in- 
continence occurs  in  weakly  children,  if  it  be  not  connected  with  worms  or 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  which  should  then  be  removed,  the  administration 
of  tonics  will  be  found  tiseful— either  quinine  or  the  tincture  of  sesc[uichloride 
of  iron,  alone  or  conjoined  with  tincture  of  cantharides.  If  there  be  irritation 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the  administration  of  alkalies,  in 
conjunction  with  a  tonic,  as  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  or  a  little  copaiba 
mixed  with  honey,  will  be  foimd  very  serviceable.  Cold  sponging,  light 
clothing  at  night,  and  means  calculated  to  break  the  habit,  such  as  waiting  the 
child  at  the  time  at  which  it  generally  occiu's,  changing  his  position  in  bed,  &c., 
should  not  be  omitted.  Of  aU  remedies  for  incontinence  of  urine  in  children, 
belladonna  is  the  most  successful.  Einger  advises  it  to  be  given  in  full  doses ; 
from  10  to  20  minims  of  the  tincture  three  times  a  day.  When  incontinence 
occurs  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  if  there  be  any  source  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation,  this  must  be  removed  :  if  none  can  be  discovered,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tonics,  especially  iron  and  cantharides  with  strychnine,  and 
galvanism,  together  with  cold  doucMng  or  shower-baths,  and  in  old  people  the 
daily  use  of  the  catheter. 

Hysterical  Eetention  and  Incontinence  op  Urine  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  nervous  girls,  and  require  to  be  treated  by  antihysterical  remedies, 
amongst  which  preparations  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  either  alone  or  with 
valerian,  will  be  found  most  useful.  Cold  douches  are  also  of  great  service. 
In  cases  of  hysterical  retention,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  the 
catheter ;  but  in  such  circumstances  it  is  well  not  to  employ  this  instrument 
too  frequently,  as  the  patients  are  apt  to  get  into  the  habit  of  having  it  intro- 
duced, and  will,  with  that  morbid  propensity  that  characterises  hysteria,  con- 
tinue for  a  length  of  time  to  require  its  introduction.  If  left  to  themselves, 
though  the  bladder  may  become  much  distended,  it  wiU  not  burst,  but  wai 
probably  empty  itself  without  fiirther  trouble,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  put 
into  a  tub  and  well  douched  over  the  hip  and  loias  with  cold  water.  In  some 
cases,  these  morbid  conditions  in  women  appear  to  be  connected  with  some 
local  irritation  about  the  urethra  or  uterus  ;  and  then  proper  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  these  organs  before  the  disease  can  be  removed. 

Painful  Conditions  of  the  Bladder.— The  bladder  is  often  the  seat  of 
severe  pam,  either  continuous  or  remittent,  without  any  disease  being  dis- 
cernible in  it  on  the  closest  examination ;  the  pain  being  either  a  kind  of 
neuralgic  condition,  especially  occurring  in  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal 
patients ;  or  else  being  sympathetic  with,  and  dependent  on,  disease  at  a 
distance,  as  in  the  kidneys,  uterus,  rectum,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  m  mind,  that  the  secretion  of  acid  or  irritating  urine  wUl,  in  some 
individuals,  be  a  source  of  much  and  constant  suffering  ;  and  that  any  disease 
seated  about,  or  coming  into  contact  with,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  tumour 
stone,  &c.,  is  especially  apt  to  give  rise  to  severe  suffering,  and  wiU,  in  many 
cases,  be  accompanied  by  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  with  much  spasm  about 
the  part. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PEOSTATE. 
The  prostate  is  subject  to  Acute  and  Chronic  Inflammation,  to  Hypertrophy, 
and  occasionaUy  to  Atrophy,  Malignant  Disease,  Tubercle,  and  the  formation 
of  Calculi. 

PEOSTATITIS. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Prostate,  or  Prostatitis,  very  rarely 
occurs  as  an  idiopatliic  affection.  When  met  with,  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  or  of  the  use  of  stricture-instruments,  more  especially  in  middle- 
aged  men. 

Sympto7ns.— These  are— deeply  seated  dull  pain,  with  heat  and  weight  in  the 
perinEeum,  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  and  very  great  and  spasmodic  pain 
accompanying  the  act ;  in  fact,  the  irritability  that  is  set  up  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  and  distressing  feature  in  the  disease. 
These  symptoms  are,  however,  common  to  various  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs,  and  they  can  only  be  distinctly  referred  to  the  inflamed 
prostate  by  rectal  exploration.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  gut,  the 
prostate  wiU  be  found  much  enlarged  and  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch ;  and 
the  patient  often  suffers  considerably  from  the  pressivre  of  the  inflamed  organ 
upon  the  rectum  during  defecation. 

Treatment.— This  should  be  of  an  active  anti-inflammatory  character,  so  as  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  formation  of  abscess.  The  perineum  must  be  cupped 
or  well  leeched ;  warm  hip-baths  and  poppy  fomentations  assiduously  employed ; 
and  salines  with  antimony  administered.  In  this  way,  the  formation  of  abscess 
within  or  around  the  prostate  may,  in  many  cases,  be  prevented.' 

Prostatic  Abscess  may  happen  either  as  a  consequence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation running  into  the  suppurative  stage,  and  in  this  way  it  is  not  very 
unfrequently  met  with  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea  ;  or  it  may  occur  witli 
comparatively  little  antecedent  inflammation  —  as  sometimes  happens  in 
pyaemia,  or  if  the  organ  be  accidentally  bruised  during  Kthotrity.  In  these 
cases,  abscess  perhaps  as  frequently  forms  in  the  areolar  envelope  as  in  the 
organ  itself.  Idiopathic  suj^puration  of  the  prostate,  iri-espective  of  any  of  the 
above  causes,  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  it  may  occur  in  individuals 
of  broken  health,  the  matter  then  usually  accumulating  in  large  quantitj',  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — When  inflammation  of  the  prostate  terminates  in  abscess,  rigors, 
with  strangury,  and  perhaps  retention  of  mine,  occur.  In  many  cases  the 
perinaeum  becomes  brawny ;  in  others,  tenderness  of  the  gland  and  deep 
fluctuation  may  be  felt  through  the  rectum.  When  left  to  itself,  the  abscess 
most  usually  gives  way  into  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  but  it  may, 
especially  when  occurring  in  the  prostatic  capsule,  open  externally  into  the 
periuajum,  or  even  into  the  rectum.  In  many  cases,  the  abscess  presenting 
on  the  urethral  surface  of  the  prostate  is  burst  diu-uig  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter,  used  for  the  relief  of  the  retention  of  urine  induced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumefaction ;  the  matter  escaping  along  the  side  of  and  tlirough  the 
instrument. 
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Treatment. — It  not  iinfreqnently  happens  that  the  first  certain  imlication 
afforded  to  the  Surgeon  of  the  formation  of  a  prostatic  abscess  is  the  escape  of 
pus  by  the  uretlira,  or  mixed  with  tlie  urine,  so  as  to  give  tliis  fluid  a  thick 
millcy  apj)earance.  In  such  cii'cumstances,  the  only  available  treatment  is  that 
which  is  directed  for  the  relief  of  the  strangury  and  local  vesical  irritation  on 
ordinaiy  medical  principles,  such  as  have  already  been  described.  But  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  pus  come  forwards  into  the  perinseum,  then  a  more 
decided  Kne  of  treatment  is  required.  In  these  cases  a  hard  brawny  mass  will 
be  felt  lying  deeply  on  the  side  of  the  perinasum ;  and  into  this  a  deep  incision 
should  be  made.  The  Surgeon  must  not  wait  for  fluctuation,  but  must  cut 
deeply  in  the  direction  of  the  matter,  keeping,  however,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  mesial  line,  with  the  back  of  the  knife  towards  the  rectum.  Even  if  no 
pus  escape  at  first,  it  may  do  so  if  the  part  be  well  poulticed  for  a  few  hours  ; 
and  thus  communication  with  the  uretlira  or  rectum  may  be  prevented. 

Eetention  op  Urine  erom  Prostatitis. — In  prostatitis,  retention  may 
occur  from  the  swelling  of  the  organ,  from  the  infiltration  of  exudation- 
matter  aroimd  it,  or  from  the  formation  of  pus  in  it.  In  these  cases  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  will  be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface,  and 
may  very  probably  not  be  reached  by  an  ordinary  catheter,  which  may  be 
buried  up  to  the  rings  and  yet  not  enter  the  cavity  of  that  organ.  In  these 
circimistances  a  silver  prostate-catheter  should  be  employed  ;  and  this  must  be 
carefully  introduced,  lest,  by  entering  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  which  has 
already  burst  ;per  ^irethram,  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  bladder 
itself.  In  introducing  the  instrument  in  these  circumstances,  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  its  point  constantly  in  contact  with  the  tipper  surface  of  the 
urethra,  and  to  hook  it  round  the  pubes.  The  up2Mr  surface  of  the  urethra  is 
a  sure  guide  to  the  bladder  ;  for  any  abscess,  false  passage,  or  irregTilarity  of 
direction  will  always  first  affect  the  lower  aspect  of  this  canal,  being  sur^ 
rounded  by  yielding  structures  ;  whilst  the  upper  part,  being  firmly  suj)ported 
by  bone  and  ligament,  camiot  so  readily  alter  its  direction. 

Deep-Seated  and  very  Chronic  Abscess  wiU  sometimes  slowly  form  in 
the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  or  behind  the  prostate,  giving  rise 
by  its  pressure  to  a  long  train  of  obscure  symptoms,  indicative  of  irritation 
about  these  organs,  such  as  dysuria,  strangury,  occasional  admixture  of  pus 
with  the  urine.  On  careful  examination  of  the  perinseum  and  rectum,  some 
slight  hardness  may  perhaps  be  deeply  felt  in  the  mesial  line,  or  towards  one 
side  of  it.  This  slowly  increases,  and  perineal  abscess  of  an  ill-defined 
character  developes  itself.  When  this  has  become  sufficiently  evident,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  into  it,  when  pus  in  greater  or  less  abundance  will 
escape.  On  careful  exploration  by  a  probe  of  the  cavity  thus  opened  up,  a 
deep  sinus  will  probal^ly  be  found  leading  into  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  original 
seat  of  the  abscess.  This  requires  to  be  opened  up  by  a  free  incision  on  one 
side  or  other  of  the  perinajum,  as  if  for  lateral  lithotomy,  and  a  proper  and 
direct  exit  given  to  the  matter.  The  ca\ity  must  then  be  di'essed  with  dry 
Lint,  and  allowed  to  granulate  from  the  bottom. 

CHKONIO  ENLAEGEMENT  OF  THE  PROSTATE. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  senile  disease 
seldom  occurring  before  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  being  commonly  met 
with  after  this.  At  that  period  of  Life,  as  Brodie  observes,  when  the  hair 
becomes  grey  and  scanty,  when  atheroma  begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries,  and  when  the  arcus  seniUs  forms  on  the  cornea,  the  prostate 
often  becomes  increased  in  size.   At  the  same  time,  however,  other  changes 
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take  place  in  tlie  genito -urinary  system  ;  thus  the  uretlira  becomes  dilated 
and  the  hladder  thickened ;  and,  unless  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
advance  in  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  other  changes,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  free  escape  of  the  lu-ine,  no  disease  can  properly  be  said  to  be  established. 
If  we  look  upon  the  diseased  enlargement  of  the  prostate  as  such  an  amount  of 
hypertrophy  of  tliis  organ  as  interferes  seriously  Avith  the  discharge  of  the 
urine,  we  shall  j)robably  not  find  it  so  frequent  even  in  old  men  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Guthrie  states  that  it  is  not  commonly  found  in  the  pensioners  at 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Thompson  found  that  an  enlargement  appreciable 
after  death  existed  in  34  per  cent,  of  men  above  the  age  of  sixty;  but 
that  such  a  degree  of  enlargement  as  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  during  Hfe 
was  only  met  with  in  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he  examined.  Though 
age  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  particular  hypertrophy 
of  the  prostate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  may  be  predisposed  to  by 
any  continued  source  of  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  gonorrhoea 
stricture,  or  hard  living.  ' 

Characters. — Enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
normal  structures— fibrous  and  glandular— of  the  organs.  Most  commonly 
there  is  an  excess  of  development  of  the  fibrous  structure  ;  generally,  how- 
ever, Avhen  the  size  of  the  gland  has  been  very  slowly  and  not  greatly 
enlarged,  there  is  nearly  equal  hypertrophy  of  aU  the  tissues.  In  rare 
instances,  there  is  excessive  development  of  the  glandular  element ;  and  in 
some  cases  homologous  tumours  are  developed.  The  enlargement  generally 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  organ,  and  may  cause  its  size  to  increase  to  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  or  a  small  orange  ;  in  most  cases,  all  the  lobes  are  enlarged 
equally  or  nearly  so,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  greater" develoj)ment  of  one  of 
the  lateral  lobes  or  of  the  middle  portion.  More  rarely,  the  lateral  lobes  or 
the  anterior  commissure  alone  are  enlarged. 

The  enlarged  prostate,  in  the  earlier  stages,  presents  to  the  naked  eye  an 
appearance  of  rotimdity  and  increased  frdness  :  at  a  more  advanced  stage, 
there  may  be  great  irregularity  of  outline.  There  is  usually  no  change  of 
colour  externally  :  and  the  texture  of  the  gland  is  generally  indurated,  though 
sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  looser  and  softer  than  natui-al.  On  making  a 
section,  the  ciit  surface  bulges  above  the  level ;  and  the  shades  of  colour  are 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  healthy  prostate.  Not  uncommonly,  single 
gland-lobules  are  found  hypertrophied  ;  and  in  some  cases,  sj)heroidal  pro- 
minences are  seen,  which  are  easily  enucleated,  and  which  are  tumours  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  Of  these  we  shall  presently  speak.  In  some 
instances,  an  abimdance  of  fluid  escapes  from  the  cut  surface  and  from  the 
openings  of  the  prostatic  ducts  ;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  entirely  wanting. 
Small  cavities,  dilatations  of  the  gland-follicles,  are  occasionally  found  ;  some- 
times empty,  and  sometimes  containing  a  yellow  fluid  resembling  pus  in 
appearance,  but  which  consists  of  the  prostatic  secretion  in  a  thickened 
state. 

Simple  Prostatic  Tumours. — The  nature  of  simple  tumours  of  the  i^rostate 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  ;  to  whose  elaborate  work 
on  the  diseases  of  this  organ  the  student  is  referred  for  further  information. 
According  to  Thompson,  tumours  of  non-malignant  character  are  met  vnth.  in 
liaost  cases  of  hypertrophied  prostate,  and  also  occasionally  when  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  the  organ.    He  divides  them  into  two  classes. 

"  1.  Tumours  which  are  generally  imbedded  in  the  substances  of  the  pro- 
state, but  the  structures  of  which  are  isolated  from  those  which  surround  it. 

"  2.  Outgi-owths  which  are  continuous  in  structure  with  the  parts  of  tlie 
prostate  whence  they  spring,  but  which  manifest  a  tendency  to  become 
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partially  isolated,  by  assuming  a  more  or  less  polypoid  form,  and  main- 
taining attachment  to  the  parent  organ  through  the  medium  of  a  pedicle 
only." 

1.  The  isolated  tumours  in  the  snhstance  of  the  prostate  have  been  recognised 
by  Sir  E.  Home,  Craveilhier,  Eokitansky,  Paget,  and  other  pathologists.  They 
may  occupy  any  portion  of  the  organ ;  but  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  in 
the  lateral  lobes  than  elsewhere.  They  are  easily  enucleated,  having  but  a 
loose  connection  with  the  substance  of  the  gland.  In  diameter  they  vary 
from  jith  to  f  ths  of  an  inch.  They  are  firmer  and  mostly  paler  in  colour  than 
the  proper  prostatic  tissue,  and  are  less  vascular. 

"  The  basis  of  the  tumours  appears  to  be  the  fibrous  basis  or  stroma  of  the 
prostate  itself,  an  admixture  of  unstriped,  soft,  pale  muscular  fibres,  and 
connective  with  a  little  elastic  tissue,  closely  interwoven.  Interspersed  with 
this,  there  are  present  in  most  cases  small  cavities  containing  flattened  poly- 
gonal or  spheroidal  epitheliimi,  like  that  seen  in  a  pouch  at  the  extremity  of 
a  prostatic  gland-duct,  and  sometimes,  also,  some  prismatic  epithelium.  These 
cavities  are  sometimes  solitary,  sometiriies  slightly  branched,  and  sometimes 
of  an  elongated  or  tubular  form.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  very  little,  or, 
perhaps  no  such  glandular  tissue  to  be  found  ;  generally,  however,  a  careful 
search  will  discover  it.  In  some  of  the  outlying  tumours  the  glandular 
structure  is  more  perfectly  developed — in  some  it  is  quite  so — and  a  duct  is 
furnished  which  evidently  carries  secretion  to  the  appointed  destination." 

2.  The  part  of  the  prostate  which  is  most  usually  the  seat  of  outgrowth  is  the 
middle  or  urethral  portion,  which  may  become  greatly  enlarged  in  size,  with 
or  -nathout  hypertrophy  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  growth  assumes  a  pyriform 
shape,  and  is  more  or  less  pedunculated.  It  is  continuous  in  structure  with 
the  prostatic  tissues,  and  has  its  own  duct,  which  opens  into  the  urethra 
through  the  pedicle.  Prostatic  concretions  are  commonly  found  ia  these  out- 
growths ;  never  in  the  isolated  tumours. 

Outgrowths  are  most  common  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  prostate  ;  but 
sometimes  there  may  be  a  projection  from  the  posterior  part  of  one  of  the 
lateral  lobes,  or  from  that  portion  of  the  gland  which  lies  above  or  ia  front  of 
the  inner  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

In  rare  instances,  the  verumontanum  alone  appears  to  be  afi"ected,  forming 
a  thickened  polypoid  projection,  which  projects  ia  a  valvular  manner,  and 
interferes  materially  with  the  flow  of  uriae. 

Thompson  points  out,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Yelpeau,  that  remarkable 
analogies  exist  between  these  prostatic  outgrowths  and  the  fibroid  tumours 
of  the  uterus.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Leuckart, 
Simpson,  and  others,  that  the  prostatic  utricle  ia  the  male  is  the  analogue 
of  the  uterus  in  the  female. 

Mechanical  Effects  of  Enlarsed  Prostate  on  the  Urinary  Organs. 
— Enlargements  of  the  prostate  are  productive  of  inconvenience  witli  regard  to 
the  flow  of  urine,  giving  rise  either  to  retention  or  to  incontinence,  or  to  a  kind 
of  mixture  of  both  conditions.  When  the  lateral  lobes  are  enlarged,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  lateral  or  transverse  diameter  of  the  canal,  at  the  same  time 
that  tlie  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased,  so  that  the  canal  becomes  a 
chink-like  passage.  The  urethra  also  becomes  greatly  elongated  and  tortuous  ; 
and  is  diverted  from  the  natural  direction — this  varying  with  the  form  of 
enlargement.  When  tlie  median  portion  is  enlarged,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
angular  curvature  of  the  canal  at  the  prostatic  portion.  When,  in  addition 
there  is  enlargement  of  a  lateral  lobe,  the  m-ethra  is  also  curved  laterally  in 
the  direction  of  the  enlarged  lobe.  The  lateral  deviation  may  occur  also 
when  there  is  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  ;  but  it  then  affects  both  sides. 
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Fifr.  fi54.— Bladder  laid  open,  showing 
Enlargement  of  Urethral  Portion  of 
Prostate. 


The  inner  orifice  of  the  uretlira  also  undergoes  changes.    Eular-ement  of 
the  postenor  part  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Vostate  gives  it  a ^^1^ 

form,  \vith  the  convexity  directed  up- 
wards :  and,  in  enlargement  of  eitliei- 
lateral  lobe,  the  convexity  of  the  crescent 
lies  towards  the  side  opposite  the  enlarged 
lobe.  Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  or 
more  irregularly  enlarged  lobes,  the  orifice 
is  very  much  distorted,  elongated,  and  tor- 
tuous. Sometimes,  in  cases  of  valvular  or 
pedunculated  projections  from  the  pos- 
terior portions,  the  orifice  appears  to  be 
overlapped  altogether.  This  condition 
existed  in  the  case  from  which  the  ac- 
companying figure  (Fig.  654)  was  taken  ; 
the  third,  or  median  lobe  forming  a 
pedunculated  tumour  which  acted  like 
a  valve  —  obstructing  the  exit  of  the 
nrine  from  the  bladder,  though  it  did 
not  olfer  any  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter. 

_  The  elongation  and  expansion  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  gives 
rise  to  an  increase  in  its  capacity,  so  that  it  sometimes  holds  two  or  three 

ounces  of  .urine  ;  and  the  elongation 
will  carry  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
upwards  and  behind  the  pubes,  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  urethra. 

While  the  lateral  enlargements  cause 
the  uretlrra  to  assume  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous course,  the  middle  lobe,  if  hyper- 
tropliied,  may  readily  occasion  reten- 
tion, by  projecting  against  the  entrance 
to  this  vending  channel,  and  falling  ' 
over  it  like  a  valve  whenever  the 
patient  attempts  to  pass  urine,  as  in 
Fig.  654.    Then,  again,  if  the  middle 
lobe  continue  small  whilst  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lateral  lobes  takes  a  direc- 
tion up  towards  the  bladder,  widening 
as  they  go,  the  vesical  neck  may  be  so 
dilated  'that  incontinence  and  a  con- 
tinuous dribbling  will  occur  through 
a  kind  of  fissure  that  extends  between 
the  lateral  lobes. 

The  obstacle  offered  to  the  passage  of 
the  urine  by  an  enlarged  prostate  Mill 
usually  eventually  give  rise  to  a  chro- 
nically thickened,  fasciculated,  and  sac- 
Pig.  655.  -  Results  of  Enlarged  Prostate;  ^ulated  bladder,  the  fundus  of  which 
Bladder  enlarged;  Ureters  dilated;  Chronic  descends  beloW  and  behind  the  enlarged 
Disease  of  Kidneys.  i      i    /•       •  i-    i     r  ,  , 

gland,  lorming  a  kind  of  pouch  that 

cannot  empty  itself,  and  in  which  mucus  and  morbid  concretions  are  apt  to 
collect.  The  ureters  often  become  dilated  and  the  kidneys  chronically  diseased; 
a  series  of  changes  well  illustrated  by  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  655). 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate  arise  primarily  from  the 
juechanical  obstacle  offered  to  the  escape  of  the  urine.  The  first  symptoms 
usually  consist  in  the  feeling  of  a  necessity  to  strain  slightly  before  the  iirine 
will  flow ;  and  then,  after  the  bladder  has  been  apparently  emptied,  in  the 
involuntary  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine.  The  patient  also  finds  that 
he  is  much  longer  than  usual  in  emptying  the  bladder  ;  for,  though  tlie  stream 
flows  freely  enough  so  soon  as  it  has  once  begun  to  escape,  yet  it  cannot  be 
properly  projected,  the  viscus  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  its  tonicity. 
About  this  time  changes  begin  to  take  place  in  the  urine,  which,  usually 
becomes  somewhat  fetid,  even  while  it  contimies  acid,  and  is  often  intermixed 
M'ith  more  or  less  viscid,  stringy  mucus  ;  though  in  many  cases  it  is  clear, 
pale,  and  not  in  any  way  altered  in  character.  The  symptoms  often  come  on 
m  a  very  gradual  manner,  the  patient  straining  and  experiencing  much  difli- 
culty  in  the  extrusion  of  the  urine  for  months  or  even  years  before  retention 
will  occur.  As  the  disease  advances  and  the  bladder  becomes  less  capable  of 
emptying  itseK,  two  or  three  ounces  or  more  of  residual  urine  are  left,  which 
becomes  dark,  and  mixed  mth  adhesive  sticky  mucus ;  and,  at  last,  if  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  fall  into  a  chronic  state  of  inflammation,  this  urine 
assumes  a  milky  appearance  from  an  admixture  of  pus,  and  becomes  horribly 
offensive,  blackening  the  silver  catheter. 

Diagnosis. — The  exact  condition  of  the  enlarged  prostate  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  exammation  through  the  rectum  and  urethra.  By  rectal  exploration 
with  the  finger,  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  lateral  lobes  can  best  be 
ascertained  ;  though,  as  in  many  cases  the  end  of  the  finger  cannot  reach  the 
fui-ther  extremity  of  the  gland,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
hypertrophy  has  extended.  The  urethral  exploration  must  be  conducted  by 
means  of  a  long  gum-elastic  or  a  silver  prostatic  catheter,  and  will  aflford 
information  that  rectal  exploration  cannot  give ;  and  by  it  are  ascertained 
approximately  the  size  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  the  condition  of  the  urethra  as 
to  elongation  and  curve. 

The  diagnosis  of  obstruction  in  consequence  of  enlarged  prostate  has  to  be 
made  from  that  produced  by,  1,  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  ;  2,  Calculus  of  the 
Bladder  ;  3,  Vesical  Tumour  ;  4,  Chronic  Cystitis  ;  5,  Atony  of  the  Bladder  • 
(i,  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder.  ' 

1.  In  Stricture  the  stream  of  urine  is  sniall ;  the  obstruction  is  within  six 
inches  of  the  meatus  ;  and  the  disease  mostly  occurs  before  middle  life.  In 
enlarged  prostate,  the  flow  of  lu-ine  is  not  always  reduced  in  volume  ;  the 
obstruction  is  at  least  seven  inches  from  the  orifice  ;  and  the  enlargement  does 
not  occur  until  after  middle  life. 

In  stricture,  .straining  wll  increase  the  jet  of  urine  ;  in  enlarged  prostate 
it  only  makes  matters  worse.  ' 

2.  Calculus  presents  many  symptoms  in  common  with  enlarged  prostate  and 
its  more  special  symptoms  may  be  absent.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
florid  blood  in  the  urine  passed  after  exercise  should  make  the  Surgeon  strongly 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  stone  ;  but  the  use  of  the  sound  will  alone  lead  to°an 
exact  diagnosis. 

3.  Vesical  Tumowr  gives  rise  to  more  pain  and  tenderness  on  the  introduction 
of  instruments  than  prostatic,  enlargement ;  and  the  urine  generally  contains 
.sanious  discharge  and  flocculi,  often  with  sabulous  matter.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  the  component 
tissues  of  the  tlimour.  Tumours,  especially  of  the  malignant  kind,  may  be 
felt  through  the  rectum  ;  while  villous  tumours  give  rise  to  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  blood  in  the  urine. 
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4.  In  C/w  'onic  Cystitis,  without  complication,  tlie  aljsence  of  the  physical  fiigns 
of  enlarged  prostate,  as  ascertained  by  examination  by  the  rectum  and  m-ethra, 
will  establish  the  diagnosis. 

5.  In  Atony  of  tlie  bladder  from  over-distension,  tlie  diagnosis  is  effected  by 
observing  tlie  manner  in  which  the  urine  flows  on  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter.  In  prostatic  obstruction — provided  that  the  distension  have  not 
produced  atony — the  flow  of  urine  is  often  forcible,  and  can  be  accelerated  by 
the  will  of  the  patient ;  while,  in  atony,  the  mine  simply  runs  out  through  the 
catheter. 

6.  True  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  a  similar  affection  of 
other  parts,  is  recognised  by  its  concomitant  conditions,  and  by  the  absence  of 
physical  signs  of  enlarged  prostate,  and,  as  in  atony,  by  the  j)assive  nature  of 
the  flow  of  urine  through  the  catheter. 

Retention  of  Urine  constitutes  the  great  danger  in  advanced  cases  of 
enlarged  prostate.  It  commonly  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  having  for  some 
time  before  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine,  and  he  vdYi 
often  find  that  the  more  he  strains  in  his  efforts  to  do  this  the  less  readily  will 
it  come  away  ;  whereas,  when  he  remains  quiet,  it  will  usually  flow  with  more 
freedom.  The  retention  from  prostatic  enlargement  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  there 
being  always  more  or  less  incontinence,  or  rather  overflow,  conjoined  with  it. 
When  the  bladder  has  become  tense,  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  lu-ethi-a 
put  upon  the  stretch,  the  escape  of  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  will  take  place, 
until,  by  the  relief  of  the  tension  of  the  over-distended  bladder,  the  parts  about 
its  neck  and  the  enlarged  prostate  become  relaxed,  so  that  they  again  fall 
together,  and  thus,  the  urethra  resuming  its  tortuous  condition,  the  outlet  is 
occluded.  In  these  cases  error  may  always  be  guarded  against  by  the  Sui'geon 
feeling  the  enlarged  bladder  rising  up  above  the  pubes,  and  reaching  perhaps 
as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  This  condition  is  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  not  so 
much  from  any  risk  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  giving  way  in  consequence  of 
over-distension,  which  very  rarely  happens  in  retention  from  enlarged  prostate, 
as  from  the  occurrence  of  atony  of  the  bladder,  or  the  probability  of  the  early 
setting  in  of  chronic  inflammation  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  especially 
apt  to  take  place.  The  bladder  has  usually  not  emptied  itself  completely  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  before  the  retention  is  complete  ;  and  a  quantity 
of  ropy  mucus,  having  collected  in  the  fimdus  behind  the  j)rostate,  whence  it 
cannot  be  expelled,  becomes  putrid,  and  thus  disposes  to  the  supervention  of 
that  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  which, 
occurring  in  a  depressed  state  of  the  system,  is  especially  apt  to  give  rise  to  a 
brown  tongue  with  quick  pulse,  and  typhoid  symptoms.  Indeed,  when  death 
occurs  from  prostatic  disease,  it  usually  takes  place  in  this  way. 

In  some  rare  instances  there  is  evidence  of  true  incontinence  of  urine,  the 
bladder  being  found  empty  and  contracted,  while  the  prostate  is  enlarged  con- 
siderably but  equally,  so  that  the  uretliral  orifice  is  patent. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  enlarged  prostate,  little  can  be  done  by 
medical  means  ;  though  the  patient's  condition  may  be  somewhat  ameliorated 
by  remedies  calculated  to  lessen  irritation  about  the  luinary  organs,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  urine.  With  this  view,  if  it  be  very  acid,  alka- 
lies with  henbane  should  be  given  :  if  neutral  or  alkaline,  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  lienbane  or  opimn  ;  if  mixed  with  ropy  mucus  or  muco-pus,  the  infusion 
of  buchu,  or  the  balsams  of  copaiba  or  Peru,  or  turpentine  should  be  adminis- 
tered. If  hemorrhage  occur,  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  infusion  of 
uva  ursi,  or  gaUic  acid,  will  be  useful.  Counter-irritation,  the  ai)])lication  of 
iodine,  and  other  measures  calculated  to  promote  absorption  of  tlie  enlarged 
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gland,  yn]l  he  found  of  little  service,  and  usually  produce  serious  annoyance  to 
the  patient. 

In  the  treatment  of  enlarged  prostate,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  use  the 
catheter  regularly,  in  order  to  empty  the  pouch  that  forms  in  the  has  fond  of 
the  bladder  behind  the  prostate  ;  and  which,  being  below  the  level  of  the 
lU'ethra,  tends  to  coUect  an  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  and  fetid  urine  which 
the  patient  cannot  expel  without  aid,  partly  from  their  gravitating  into  this 
pouch,  and  partly  fi'om  the  muscular  power  of  the  organ  being  impaired.  The 
removal  of  these  matters  is  of  great  importance  ;  as,  independently  of  any  re- 
tention, they  may,  by  undergoing  putrefaction,  give  rise  to  typhoid  infection 
The  bladder  should  be  effectually  emptied  at  least  twice  every  day.    This  may 
best  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  gum  catheter  of  full  size,  which  should 
be  passed  wthout  the  stylet.  This  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  do  himself  • 
and  thus  the  liabitual  distension  of  the  bladder,  or  retention  in  it  of  a  quantity 
of  mine,  vdll  be  prevented,  and  aU  the  accompanying  constitutional  disturbance 
averted.    Sometimes,  in  order  to  reach  and  empty  the  bladder  thorouc^hly  a 
prostatic  catheter  must  be  used.  This  instrument  should  be  made  of  sUver  and 
be  of  large  size,  equal  to  about  No.  12.   In  order  to  properly  enter  the  bladder 
which  is  carried  away  from  the  surface  by  the  elongated  urethra,  the  prostatic 
shoiild  be  about  four  inches  longer  than  an  ordinary  catheter ;  and,  as  the  neck 
oi  the  viscus  is  usuaUy  pushed  up  high  behind  the  pubes  by  the  projection 
upwards  of  the  lateral  lobes,  the  curve  of  the  instrument  should  be  greater  and 
longer  than  usual.    I  find  the  best-shaped  iDrostatic  catheter  to  be  one  the 
curve  of  which  is  exactly  the  third  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  five-and-a- 
half  inches  m  diameter.    The  eyes  should  be  large  and  rounded  ;  and  I  have 
found  it  of  use  to  have  the  lower  end  of  the  stylet  provided  with  a  piston-plate 
so  that,  by  withdrawmg  this,  the  mucus  may  be  sucked  in  through  the  eyes  of 
the  instrument.  _  In  some  cases,  however,  a  moderately  curved  gum-elastic 

catheter,  ot  lull  size,  enters 

the  bladder  most  easily ; 

in  fact,  no  one  cui-ve  nor 

one  kind  of  instrument 

will  answer  in  all  cases.  In 

introducing  the  catheter, 

care     should    be  taken 

when  the  point  enters  the 

prostatic  portion  of  the 

urethra,  to    depress  the 

handle  weU  between  the 

thighs,  lest  the  end  hitch 

against  the  enlarged  mid- 
dle lobe  (Fig.  656)  or  do 

not     sweep  sufliciently 

round  the  pubes.  The 

middle   lobe,  even  when 

very  greatly  enlarged  and 

valvular,  as  was  the  case 

in  Fig.  654,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily offer  much  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction 

of  the  catheter,  the  point  of  which  pushes  it  back.    It  is  of  ereat  momPT,t  , 
ascertain  that  the  catheter  does  fairly  enter  the  body  oFtri  lX  r! 
enlarged  prostate,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  urethra  is  often  elongated 


airosting  progress  of  the  Catbotor. 
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and  dilated,  forming  a  bend  or  pouch,  containing  perhaps  half  an  ounce  or 
one  ounce  of  urine  ;  this  pouch  the  catheter  may  enter  and  empty,  and  the 
Surgeon,  then  erroneously  supposing  that  he  has  passed  the  instrument  into 
the  hladder,  may  rest  content ;  but  this  is  a  grievous  error,  as  the  bladder  is 
left  distended  beyond  the  pouch. 

Treatment  op  Retention  oe  Urine. — When  retention  has  occurred,  relief 
can  only  be  afforded  by  the  proper  use  of  the  catheter,  and  this  should  never  be 
delayed,  as  typhoid  symptoms  in  elderly  people  rapidly  set  in.  Three  questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  retention. 

1.  As  to  the  Jcind  of  catheter  that  should  be  used,  Brodie  recommends 
a  gum-elastic  insti'ument,  long,  of  large  size,  and  kept  on  a  well-curved  iron 
stylet,  so  to  preserve  its  curve  when  that  is  withdrawn.  This  must  be  intro- 
duced either  with  or  without  the  stylet ;  if  possible,  without  it.  Other  Surgeons 
of  great  authority  in  these  matters  prefer  the  silver  prostatic  catheter  ;  and  I 
certainly  think  that  for  the  relief  of  retention  a  silver  instrument  is  safer,  and 
more  easily  managed,  than  the  gum-elastic  one.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
a  less  chance  of  miscliief  would  result  from  the  gum-elastic  than  from  the 
metallic  catheter,  as  being  the  softer  and  more  jdelding  instrument ;  but  this  is 
erroneous,  if  the  stylet  be  allowed  to  remain  in,  as  it  is  then  as  rigid  at 
the  point,  as  hard,  and  as  likely  to  penetrate  soft  structures  as  a  silver  one 
would  be.  If  the  stylet  be  withdrawn,  it  is  often  a  very  unmanageable  instru- 
ment ;  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  to  direct  its  point ;  and  if  the  obstacle  be 
difficult  to  surmount,  it  is  not  easy  to  guide  the  instrument  over  it.  The 
manoeuvre  mentioned  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  will  often  be  of  use  ;  viz.,  after  passing 
the  catheter  as  far  as  it  vdll  go,  to  withdraw  the  stylet  for  three  or  four  inches, 
and  so  tilt  up  the  point  of  the  catheter,  which  then  passes  over  the  obstacle. 
With  the  metallic  catheter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Surgeon  can  feel  his  way, 
as  it  were,  and  vsdU,  if  he  depress  the  handle  well,  as  soon  as  the  point  enters 
the  prostatic  poi-tion  of  the  urethra,  find  little  difficulty  in  guiding  it  iuto  the 
bladder.  It  is  the  first  introduction  of  the  instrument  that  especially  rec[uires 
care,  and  as  much  gentleness  as  possible  ;  after  it  has  once  been  introduced,  it 
vsdll  almost  invariably  readily  find  its  own  way. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  erect  or  in  the 
recumbent  position,  when  the  catheter  is  introduced  for  the  relief  of  urinary 
retention.  I  certainly  think  that  the  recumbent  is  not  only  the  easiest  position 
in  which  to  introduce  the  instrument,  but  the  safest.  In  old  and  feeble  subjects 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  urine,  by  removing  compression  from  the  abdo- 
minal veins,  and  allowing  these  vessels  to  refill,  may  induce  syncope,  which 
occurring  in  the  erect  jDosition  might  prove  fatal.  I  have  heard  of  one  case, 
in  which  the  sudden  death  of  the  aged  patient  in  such  circumstances  was 
attributed  to  this  cause. 

A  very  convenient  instrument  for  many  cases  is  the  soft  French  "  elbowed  " 
catheter— the  "  cathetere  h  coude,"  of  the  size  and  shape  here  represented 
(Fig.  657).  The  stem  is  soft  and  ijliable,  but  the  angle  and  eyed  point  ai-e  made 


Fig.  GST. — Elbowed  Catheter. 


of  finn  gum  catheter  material.  By  keeping  the  point  well  up  against  the 
urethra,  it  will  often  slip  in  very  easily  and  smoothly  in  cases  of  enlarged 
prostate. 
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2.  The  next  question  in  connection  mtli  the  relief  of  retention  in  these  cases 
IS,  whether  the  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  Madder,  or  he  luithdrawn  after  the 
viscus  is  emptied.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  certainly  far  better  not  to  leave 
the  catheter  in,  for  the  reasons  given  at  page  693.  The  instrument  should  be 
introduced  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  and  care  should  be  taken,  if 
possible,  to  empty  tlie  pouch  behind  the  prostate  by  depressing  its  point. 
When  the  instrument  is  used  habitually  in  this  way,  the  gum-catheter  may 
be  employed.  Should  the  mucus  be  very  viscid  and  offensive,  the  bladder 
may  be  washed  out  with  tepid  water  through  a  double  current  catheter.  After 
the  bladder  has  been  emptied  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  found  to  refiU  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  hoiu's,  usually  in  six  or  eight,  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys 
appearmg  to  be  set  free  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

Should  any  great  dilficulty  be  experienced  in  introducing  the  catheter,  it  may 
be  thought  desii-able  to  leave  it  in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and 
then  a  gum-elastic  one  is  always  to  be  preferred,  as  in  these  circimjstances  it 
presents  a  great  advantage  over  the  silver  catheter,  becoming  soft,  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  shape  of  the  parts  after  the  stylet  has  been  taken  out,  and 
not  bemg  so  liable  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  with  its  point,  which 
dipping  down  into  the  pouch  behind  the  prostate,  acts  as  a  syphon,  emptyin^^ 
this  part  of  the  bladder  far  better  than  a  silver  catheter  could  do,  ° 
3.  The  third  question  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  retention  from 
enlarged  prostate,  is  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  if  no  instru- 
ment can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  in  the  ordinary  way.    In  these  cases 
which,  however,  very  rarely  occur,  three  lines  of  practice  may  be  adopted  • 
punctiore  of  the  bladder  above  the  puhes,  puncture  above  the  rectum,  or  forcible 
catheterism. 

Picncture  above  the  Pubes  can  very  seldom  be  required.    Since  the  University 
College  Hospital  was  opened,  only  three  cases  have  presented  themselves  in 
which  It  was  thought  proper  to  adopt  such  a  procedure  for  retention  from  en- 
larged prostate  ;  and  in  one  of  these  cases,  which  was  under  my  care  the 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  was  complicated  with  impermeable  stricture  which 
was,  mdeed,  the  main  cause  of  the  retention.    The  operation  consists  either  in 
pushing  the  trochar  at  once  through  the  abdominal  waU ;  or  else,  as  in  tapping, 
for  ascites,  making  a  smaU  incision  about  half  an  inch  in  length  throuoh  the 
integuments,  exactly  in  the  mesial  line,  immediately  above  the  pubes,  and  then 
passing  a  curved  trochar,  with  its  concavity  downwards  and  backwards  into 
the  bladder  behind  that  bone,  and  consequently  underneath  the  reflection  of 
the  pentonermi  (Fig.  658).   After  the  bladder  has  been  emptied,  the  cannula 
or  an  elastic  gum  tube  must  be  left  in  for  the  escape  of  the  urine,  whilst  the 
continmty  of  the  natural  passage  is  being  restored.  When  the  bladder  is  c^reatly 
distended,  in  consequence  of  retention  from  enlargement  of  the  prostate^Dr  any 
other  cause,  the  peritoneal  reflection  is  carried  up  with  it,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  uncovered  by  peritoneum  is  left  above 
the  pubes.    In  a  case  of  unrelieved  retention  from  stricture,  in  Avhicli  the 
patient  died  suddenly  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  ajid  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting,  I  found  that  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 
reached  to  five  inches  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  was  only  two  inches 
below  the  umbilicus  ;  that  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  was  3i 
inches  above  the  bone  ;  and  that  the  space  uncovered  by  serous  membrane 
was  2i  inches  wide.    The  bladder,  contained  nearly  forty  oiuices  of  urine  the 
retention  having  lasted  during  forty-eight  hours.  ' 

Branderof  Jersey  and  others  have  modified  this  operation  by  puncturing 
through  the  symphysis  pubis,  by  means  of  a  trochar  and  cannula    TJiere  i? 
VOL.  ir.  ^ 
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not,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
procedure. 

Puncture  tlirough  the  Rectum  is  not  generally  a  safe  procedure  in  retention 
from  enlarged  prostate,  in  consequence  of  this  structure  encroaching  on  that 
part  of  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 

Wlien,  however,  the  reten- 
tion arises  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  urethral  por- 
tion rather  than  of  the 
lateral  lobes,  this  operation 
may  be  safely  done  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  known  it  put 
in  practice  with  advantage 
in  such  cases  (Fig.  658). 

A  procedure  that  was 
formerly  recommended  by 
Brodie,  Liston,  and  most 
Surgeons  of  authority  in 
these  matters,  was  Forcible 
Catheterism,  or  Tiinnelliiuj 
the  Prostate.  As  the  reten- 
tion is  generally  owing  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  urethral 
portion  of  the  prostate,  relief 
was  afforded  by  pushing  the 
point  of  a  silver  catheter 
tlu'ough  this  obstacle  into 
the  bladder.  A  false  passage 
was  thus  i^urposely  formed,  in  which  the  instrument  was  left  for  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  it  would  generally  enter  it  again  with  sufficient  readiness  on 
being  re -introduced.  This  practice  has,  however,  been  very  generally  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  use  of  improved  iustruments,  aided  by  chloroform  inha- 
lations ;  and  "  tunnelling  the  prostate  "  may  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  a 
past  age  of  Urinary  Surgery,  ruder  than  the  present. 

After  the  retention  has  been  relieved,  the  bladder  will  often  remain  in  an 
atonic  state  for  a  time,  the  urine  flowing  out,  but  with  no  power  of  expulsion, 
for  some  weeks.  In  these  circumstances,  the  catheter  should  be  used  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  ;  good  diet,  with  yvine,  quinine,  and  extract  of  nux 
vomica  may  be  given,  and  blisters  applied  to  the  sacrum;  afterwards  tlie 
patient  should  be  taught  to  pass  the  catheter  for  himself  once  or  twice  daily. 

The  radical  cure  of  the  impediment  to  the  floAV  of  the  urine  has  been  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  removing  the  enlarged  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  by 
ligatiu-e,  by  excision  Avith  a  Ktliotrite,  or  by  lateral  or  median  incision  of  the 
perina3um.  Such  operations,  however,  from  their  difficulty  and  danger,  should 
not  lie  lightly  undertaken  ;  perhaps  the  least  dangerous  mode  of  removal 
would  be  by  median  urethrotomy. 


Fig.  658.— Puncture  of  tlie  Bladder.  The  upper  instru- 
ment is  in  the  position  of  Puncture  above  the  Pubes  : 
the  lower  in  thiit  of  Puncture  through  the  Rectum. 
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Atrophy  of  the  Prostate  sometimes  occiirs.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
exhausting  disease,  especially  phthisis,  of  ohl  age,  of  meclianical  pressure  from 
tumours  or  calculi,  or  of  local  disease  of  the  gland  itself.  The  atrophy  may 
also  be  congenital. 
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Malignant  Disease  of  the  Prostate  is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and,  when  it 
occiu-s,  is  most  commonly  of  the  encephaloid  form.  It  has  been  ohserved  only 
in  childhood  and  m  advancing  age.  Its  presence  may  commonly  be  ascer- 
tained by  exploration  through  the  rectum  and  urethra.  The  passage,  also,  of 
bloody  urine,  or  of  clear  urine  followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  mixed, 
perhaps,  with  the  debris  of  a  cancerous  growth,  Avill  likewise  tend  to  establish 
the  nature  of  the  affection,  which  is  necessarily  fatal,  and  admits  of  paUiative 
treatment  only. 

Tubercle  of  the  Prostate  is  occasionaUy,  but  rarely,  met  with  ;  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  a  constitutional  disease. 

Cysts  OR  Cavities  are  sometimes  found  in  the  prostate  ;  they  may  be  dila- 
tations of  gland-follicles,  abscesses,  or  cavities  containing  concretions  or  calcuU. 

Prostatic  Calculi  have  been  already  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Urinary 
Calculus  (vol.  II.  p.  676). 

Prostatorrhcea  has  been  described  by  Gross  as  a  discharge  of  clear  glairy 
mucus  from  the  prostate,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  that  organ.  The  disease 
is  characterised  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  drops  of  ropy,  viscid  mucus  from  the 
urethra  after  micturition  or  defecation.  It  is  chiefly  of  importance  from  its 
iiabihty  to  be  confounded  with  spermatorrhoea,  and  from  the  depressing  effect 
consequently  produced  upon  the  patient's  mind. 

The  Diagnosis  of  prostatorrhcea  from  spermatorrhcea  may  be  effected  by 
microscopical  examination  of  the  characters  of  the  dischar^^e 

The  Treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  state  of  the  "general  health;  the 
admimstration  of  tonics,  more  especiaUy  of  iron  and  nux  vomica  ;  the  removal 
of  any  local  source  of  irritation  in  the  m-ethra,  rectum,  or  anus,  as  stricture, 
piles  or  fissure  ;  and  the  local  appHcation  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra  of  the  mtrate  of  silver.  The  application  of  a  blister  to  the  perin^eum 
IS  benefacial  m  some  cases. 
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UEETHRITIS. 

Simple  Inflammation  of  the  Urethra  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  strumous 
rheumatic,  or  gouty  individuals,  from  slight  sources  if  irritation,  either  Zc^ 
or  sympathetic,  that  would  not  excite  it  in  more  healthy  cons  itutions.  In 
strumous  children,  it  may  arise  from  worms  in  the  intestines,  or  from  ^tric 
irritation,-  and  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  subjects,  it  appears  often  to  occur  iii 
connection  with  an  acid  or  loaded  state  of  the  urine.  In  other  cases  the  irrT 
tation  of  a  stricture,  the  passage  of  instruments,  or  ordinary  sexu  nterco^" 
may  occasion  the  disease,  without  there  being  anything  of  Specific  or  venS 
character  abou  it.  Contact  with  women  wlio  are  ont  of  health,  preVnant  or 
suffering  from  IcucoiTlicca,  may  and  often  does  give  rise  to  In.n  T  '  \ 

this  kind.  Urethritis,  especially  when  arising  lorn  sexuarintlT  '' 
frequently  mistaken  for  gonori-hci  ;  but  fi-om  this  itTiar^r  isS^^SS 

r—ih^rs:;^^^^ 

the  dia,.o.sis  is  extremely  ^lifiicult,  espeSTw'  £  Se  ^^^^ 
gonon-hcca  that  are  common  in  London. 
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Symptoms. — Ui-ethritis  is  characterised  by  heat,  pricking,  and  tension  aTjout 
the  urethra  for  a  day  or  two,  followed  by  muco-pui-ulent  discharge,  often  rather 
profuse,  and  accompanied  by  some  ardor  uiina).  Tlie  symptoms  altogether 
are  not  severe,  and  the  disease  usually  subsides  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  ;  but  sometimes  it  becomes  chronic,  especially  if  conjoined  with  stric- 
tm-e,  and  then  constitutes  an  extremely  troublesome  affection,  more  pai-ticularly 
in  gouty  individuals. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  urethritis  is  mildly  anti-inflammatory.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  salines  freely  administered ;  in  many  cases 
small  doses  of  colchicum,  in  combination  with  alkalies,  will  be  found  of 
especial  service  in  cutting  the  disease  short.  The  use  of  emollient  or  slightly 
astringent  injections,  such  as  opiate  lotions,  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  with  belladoima,  will  be  found  serviceable  as  the  disease  is  on  the 
decline,  but  not  tmtil  then  ;  and  when  the  affection  has  reached  a  chronic 
stage,  small  doses  of  copaiba  may  be  advantageously  administered.  The  diet 
in  all  cases  should  be  of  the  blandest  character,  stimulants  of  aU  kinds  being 
interdicted. 

If  the  disease  be  conjoined  with  slight  stricture,  it  may  not  unfrequentlygive 
rise  to  temporary  retention  of  urine.  This  may,  however,  most  commonly  be 
readily  relieved  by  anti-inflammatory  treatment,  cupping  or  leeches  to  the 
perinseiim,  the  warm  hip-bath,  and  salines,  with,  perhaps,  opiate  suppositories, 
and  j)lenty  of  demulcent  drinks.  The  catheter  should  not  be  used  in  these 
cases,  if  it  be  possible  to  give  relief  without  it. 

Urethral  Abscess  occasionally  forms  as  the  result  of  urethritis,  a  soft  fluc- 
tuating point  being  perceived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal.  As  soon  as 
this  is  detected,  it  should  be  opened,  when  the  aperture  that  results  will  readily 
close.  If  left,  it  will  probably  not  burst  externally,  but  into  the  uretlara,  the 
tissues  in  this  direction  being  less  resistant ;  and  then,  if  it  should  be  opened 
externally  as  well,  a  troublesome  urinary  fistula  will  result. 

Perineal  Abscess  may  form  as  the  result  of  stricture  or  of  urethritis,  in 
whatever  way  excited  ;  the  patient  complaining  of  a  sensation  of  weight,  with 
pain  and  throbbing,  deep  in  the  perinseum.  On  examination,  a  hard  tense 
swelling  will  be  found,  situated  a  little  anteriorly  to  the  anus,  and  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  urethra.  It  presents  no  sign  of  fluctuation  untH  it  comes 
forwards  into  the  scrotum. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  by  fomenta- 
tions, and  an  early  incision  through  the  perinseum  into  the  swelling.  In  some 
cases,  the  abscess  is  situated  altogether  externally  to  the  urethra,  and  then  the 
apertiu-e  closes  readily  enough,  like  that  of  any  other  ordinary  abscess.  In 
other  cases,  it  communicates  with  the  canal,  and  then  fistulous  oijenings  are 
left,  through  which  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  escapes.  These  apertures 
gradually  tend  to  close  if  they  be  not  complicated  with  stricture  or  other 
urethral  disease  ;  should  they  be  so,  they  will  require  special  treatment,  of  a 
kind  that  will  be  described  at  i3.  745. 

GONORRHCEA, 

Gonorrluxa  is  a  specific  disease,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and  an  abun- 
dant muco-purulent  discharge ;  afl"ecting  the  urethra  most  comraonlj^,  but  also 
the  other  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital  organs,  as  of  the  prepuce  and  the 
glans  in  the  male,  and  of  the  vulva  and  vagina  in  the  female. 

Tlie  urethra  is  the  usual  seat  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  male ;  and  the  disease 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  sj)ecific  uretliritis.    It  is  usually  fixed  with  greatest 
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intensity  in  the  fossa  naviciilcaris  ;  but  it  may  extend  itself  over  a  much  gi-eater 
surface,  affecting  the  entire  length  of  the  canal,  and  even  the  whole  mucous 
lining  of  the  bladder.  In  the  female  it  commonly  spreads  over  the  extensive 
mucous  smiace  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  and  sometimes  even  invades 
the  uterus. 

Cause.— Gonon-ha3a  is  a  truly  specific  and  highly  contagious  affection, 
arismg  in  all  cases  from  the  application  of  a  peculiar  animal  poison,  generated 
by  impure  or  indiscriminate  sexual  intercourse,  to  the  parts  which  it  attacks, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  various  non-specific  inflammatory  diseases 
that  may  affect  the  parts  commonly  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea,  and  which  are  all 
characterised  by  muco-purulent  discharges. 

The  poison  of  gonorrhoea  differs  entii-ely  from  those  of  the  venereal  diseases 
described  in  Chapter  XXXVI.,  as  has  been  fully  jjroved  by  the  unerring  test 
of  moculation  ;  these  diseases  not  being  capable  of  reproducing  one  another 
in  any  circumstances. 

Chaeacter.— Gonorrhoea  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  purely  local  affection 
of  the  genital  organs.  Some  Surgeons,  however,  amongst  whom  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  Travers,  seem  to  consider  it  as  occasionally  assuming  a  con- 
stitutional character ;  in  this  opinion  I  entirely  agree.  Although  gonorrhoea 
m  the  early  stages  is  doubtless  a  strictly  local  affection,  yet  it  is  occasionally 
lollowed  by  a  particular  train  of  very  characteristic  phenomena,  that  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  result  of  constitutional 
infection  ;  the  more  so,  as  some  individuals  never  have  gonorrhoea  without  the 
disease  being  followed  by  these  sequences,  whilst  others  are  altogether  exempt 
Irom  them.  The  parts  that  are  secondarily  affected  are  chiefly  the  fibrous 
tissues,  the  mucous  and  the  cutaneous  surfaces.  The  affections  of  the  fbrous 
tissiies  give  rise  to  rheumatism,  and  to  peculiar  forms  of  iaflammation  of  the 
testicle  and  of  the  sclerotic.  The  affection  of  the  muco^is  membranes  displays 
Itself  in  specific  inflammations  of  the  throat,  and  of  the  eyes  ;  and  the  skin 
becomes  the  seat  of  certain  eruptions.  The  occurrence  of  these  various  affec- 
tions, assuming  as  they  do  a  specific  type  so  distinctly  marked  that  they  can 
at  once  be  characterised  as  gonorrhoeal,  certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  disease 
impresses  the  constitution  in  some  peculiar  manner,  somewhat  analogous  to 
syphilis  ;  though  in  a  far  minor  degree,  and  with  much  less  certainty,  than  the 
latter  disease. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  male  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages  :— 1.  The  Incubative  Stage,  or  the  period  of  Irritation ;  2.  The 
Acute  Stage  ;  and,  3.  The  Chronic  Stage. 

1.  Incuhative  Stage.-The  first  stage,  that  of  irritation,  usuaUy  comes  on 
irom  three  to  five  days  after  connection,  when  the  patient  begins  to  experience 
some  degree  of  heat,  itching,  and  general  irritation  about  the  penis.  The  lips 
of  the  urethra  are  somewhat  red  and  swollen ;  its  orifice  gapes ;  and,  on  sriueezing 
It,  some  muco-pus  exudes.  This  stage  usuaUy  commences  about  the  time 
mentioned,  but  sometimes  sets  in  immediately  after  connection  ;  in  other 
instances  it  does  not  occur  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  after  lasting  for  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hoiu's  it  terminates  in  the  second  stage,  which  is  one  of  active 
inflammation. 

2.  Acute  or  Inflammiatory  Stage.-  The  discharge  now  becomes  abundant 
thick,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  ;  there  is  great  pain  in  passing  urine 
with  considerable  heat  and  smarting,  and  the  urine  flows  in  a  diminished 
stream,  but  is  passed  with  increased  freciucncy.  Tlie  urethra  is  swollen  firm 
and  cord-Hke  to  tlie  touch  ;  the  whole  penis,  indeed,  looks  generally  red  and 
turgescent.   As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra 
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becomes  affected,  tension  in  the  perinreuni  will  he.  complained  of.  If  the  pro- 
static portion  be  the  seat  of  disease,  there  will  he  heat  and  weight  about  the 
anus.  During  the  whole,  of  tliis  period  there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  consti- 
tutional distiu'bance,  restlessness,  and  fever. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  in  this  stage  of  the  complaint  is  the 
occurrence  of  Chordee,  whichi  consists  in  painful  erections  at  night,  with  a  twist 
in  the  body  of  the  penis,  which  is  usually  curved  down  towards  the  scrotum. 

3.  Chronic  Stage. — These  symptoms  usually  continue  for  about  a  fortnight, 
when  the  thiixl  stage,  that  of  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  sets  in.  During 
this  period  of  the  affection  the  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  subside,  but 
a  thin  muco-piirulent  discharge  keeps  up,  with  some  degree  of  heat  and  irrita- 
tion about  the  urethra,  and  occasional  smarting  in  passing  urine.  Under 
proper  treatment,  this  usually  subsides  m  the  course  of  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ;  but,  if  neglected,  or  in  certain  constitutions,  it  may  last  for  many 
months,  or  even  years,  then  degenerating  into  a  Gleet.  In  proportion  to  the 
continuance  of  the  affection  th.e  inflammatory  symptoms  subside,  though  the 
specific  and  contagious  character  does  not  disappear,  and  the  affection  may  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  discharge  keeps  np.  Hunter  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  had  been  two  years  in  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  and  who  infected  a  person 
with  whom  she  had  connection  immediately  after  she  left  that  Institution. 
The  persistence  of  the  contagion  of  gleet  is,  it  is  true,  more  marked  iu  women 
than  in  men.  So  long,  however,  as  any  discharge  continues  from  the  male 
urethra,  the  patient  must  be  looked  upon  as  infectious. 

The  severity  and  the  continuance  of  gonorrhoea  are  often  opposed  to  one 
another.  Thus  the  disease  is  most  severe  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and 
in  first  attacks  ;  but  it  is  most  difficult  of  cure  in  stnimous  and  phlegmatic 
constitutions,  more  especially  if  there  be  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency  co- 
existing, and  is  very  troublesome  to  remove  after  repeated  attacks.  I  have 
observed  repeatedly  that  it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  gleet  in  people  who 
are  subject  to  chronic  diseases  of  the  sldn. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  infection  of  gleet  will  continue  in  both  sexes, 
but  especially  in  the  female,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poison  of  gonorrhoea  can  be  generated  de  novo,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  individuals  comnnmicate  the  disease,  believing  themselves  to  be  perfectly 
cured,  though  still  suffering  from  slight  gleet. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  must  be  conducted  "with  reference 
to  the  stage  to  which  the  disease  has  attained,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  inflammatory  action  accompanying  it.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  rational, 
and  specific  or  empirical.  Both  plans  are  useful,  and,  indeed,  usually  necessary 
for  a  proper  cm-e,  but  they  cannot  be  adopted  indiscriminately.  Thus,  if 
specific  means  be  employed  during  the  acute  inflammatory  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, much  mischief  may  ensue ;  wliilst,  if  anti-inflammatory  treatment  be 
persevered  in  for  too  long  a  time,  the  disease  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  adopt  what  has  been  termed  the  abortive  or  revulsive 
treatment,  during  the  earliest  stages  of  gonorrhoea  ;  indeed,  during  the  incu- 
bative period.  This  method  consists  either  in  the  injection  of  a  very  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  urethra,  or  in  the  application  to  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  a  strong  ointment  of  tliat  salt  by  means  of  a 
bougie  smeared  with  it ;  other  Surgeons,  again,  have  recommended  the  admi- 
nistration of  very  large  doses  of  copaiba  at  this  period.  These  various  plans, 
have,  however,  deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute.  I  have  on  several  occasions 
seen  most  intense  inflammation  produced  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  never, 
in  any  case,  any  good  result.    Independently  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
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whether  the  case,  in  the  earliest  stage,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  simple  urethritis 
or  a  specific  gonorrhoea. 

In  the  acute  inflammatory  stage,  attended  hy  heat,  swelling  of  the  organ 
great  ardor  urinte,  and  abundant  niuco-purulent  discharge,  the  treatment  must 
be  entirely  anti-inflammatory,  the  activity  of  the  measures  being  proportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  If  this  be  very  severe,  leeches  may  be 
applied  to  the  perinteum,  or  to  any  very  tender  point  along  the  urethra.  If  it 
be  not  so  intense,  warm  hip-baths,  poppy  fomentations,  or  the  envelopment  of 
the  penis  in  warm-water  dressing,  will  be  of  essential  service.  At  the  same 
time  the  urine  must  be  diluted,  and  its  acidity  lessened,  by  the  patient 
cbinking  large  quantities  of  alkaline  diluents — barley-water  or  linseed  tea 
containing  a  little  nitre  or  carbonate  of  potass  in  solution,  or  soda-water  ;  and 
the  skin  and  bowels  may  be  kept  in  action  by  the  administration,  every 
fom-th  or  sixth  horn-,  of  a  powder  composed  of  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
5  grains  of  nitre,  and  ^th  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  a  wine-glass 
of  water.  All  stimiilants  must  be  avoided,  the  diet  being  restricted  to  light 
slops,  and  perfect  rest  enjoined.  By  such  means  as  these,  the  activity  of  the 
inflammation  wiU  be  gradually  lessened,  the  discharge  becoming  thinner,  and 
smarting  in  micturition  less  severe,  and  the  erections  less  painful.  The  patient 
should  also  be  desired  to  pass  his  urine  frequently,  so  that  it  may  not  be  too 
concentrated. 

When  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  has  been  reached,  specific  treatment 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  ;  whUe,  if  recourse  were  had  to  it  at 
an  earlier  period,  it  would  certainly  iacrease  the  inflammatory  action  and  give 
the  patient  much  distress.  Even  ia  this  stage  the  specific  remedies,  such  as 
copaiba  and  cubebs,  must  be  cautiously  given ;  the  Surgeon  feeling  his  way 
with  them,  and  being  prepared  to  discontinue  them  and  to  return  to  strictly 
anti-inflammatory  measures,  if  he  find  that  they  increase  the  irritation.  Should 
the  disease,  however,  from  the  commencement,  have  assumed  a  subacute 
character,  the  speci&c  treatment  may  with  safety  be  adopted  at  a  much  earlier 
period. 

Copaiba  and  cubebs  are  the  remedies  that  are  almost  universally  used  in 
this  stage  of  gonorrhoea.  Of  these,  copaiba  is  the  least  irritating,  and  con- 
sequently most  generally  to  be  preferred.  It  may  be  administered  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  ia  capsule,  pill,  draught,  or  extract.  The  capsule  is  generally  to  be 
preferred,  on  account  of  the  nauseous  taste  being  thus  more  readily  disguised  ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  acts  with  more  certainty,  and  with  better  efl'ect,  if  given 
in  either  of  the  other  forms.  When  the  capsules  are  given,  the  patient  may 
take  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  in  the  day,  and  should  at  the  same  time  have  an 
alkaline  mixture,  which  increases  materially  the  efl'ect  of  the  drug.  A  very 
excellent  mode  of  administering  copaiba  is  to  rub  it  down  into  a°mass  with 
burnt  magnesia,  and  to  let  the  patient  take  about  a  drachm  of  this  paste  three 
times  a  day,  in  a  Ijolus  wrapped  in  wafer-paper ;  or,  if  the  paste  be  not  much 
objected  to,  he  may  take  it  most  advantageously  in  mucilage,  with  liquor 
potassse  and  tincture  of  henbane. 

In  some  relaxed  constitutions,  and  more  particularly  after  frequent  claps 
cubebs  will  be  found  to  cure  the  patient  more  readily  than  copaiba,  or  rather 
mo.st  successfully  if  given  in  combination  with  it.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  put 
about  half  an  ounce  of  poM'dered  cubebs  into  a  mortar,  and  to  rub  it  up  with 
as  much  copaiba  as  will  form  a  stiff  paste,  of  Avhich  the  patient  should  take  a 
drachm  as  a  bolus  thrice  daily.  The  effects  of  this  electuary  are  often' most 
striking  ;  but  it  can  only  be  iised  in  the  constitutions  indicated,  and  after  the 
more  active  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided. 
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It  is  during  the  tJiird  stage  of  gonorrhoea  that  Injections  may  advantageously 
be  used.  Much  and  very  unibuuded  prejudice  exists  against  their  use  in  the 
minds  of  many  ;  hut  surely  it  is  as  safe  to  apply  proper  local  applications  to 
an  inflamed  urethra  as  it  is  to  an  inflamed  conjunctiva  ;  and  the  bad  conse- 
tiuences,  such  as  stricture  and  inflamed  testicle,  which  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to  their  use,  have  either  been  due  rather  to  the  long  continuance  and 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease  itself  tlian  to  the  remedies  employed,  or  to  their 
application  at  too  early  a  stage  or  of  too  great  a  strengtli.  It  is  in  long- 
standing cases  of  gonorrhoea,  in  which  the  discharge  continues  for  months  or 
years,  that  stricture  results,  not  in  cases  of  ordinary  duration  ;  and  in  these  it 
is  the  result  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  injections  than  with  the  copaiba  or  salines 
which  the  patient  may  have  taken.  As  the  ardor  urin^  subsides,  emollient  and 
slightly  astringent  injections  may  be  used.  The  best  is  perhaps  the  acetate  of 
lead  in  tepid  water,  of  the  strength  of  two  grains  to  the  oimce.  If  this  induce 
irritation,  a  few  grains  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium  may  advantageously 
be  added.  As  the  disease  subsides,  a  stronger  astringent  is  required,  and  then 
one  or  two  grains  of  the  acetate  of  zinc  may  be  added  to  each  oimce  of  the 
injection ;  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc  may  be 
employed,  gr.  ij  of  the  first,  and  gr.  j  of  the  second,  to  each  ounce  of  water ;  or 
an  injection  of  gr.  I  of  the  nitrate  of  sUver  to  the  ounce  may  be  used. 
During  the  whole  of  this  stage,  the  diet  and  habits  of  life  must  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  aU  stimulants  interdicted.  The  injections  should  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  the  discharge  has  ceased  ;  unless  this  be  done,  they  may 
re-induce  it. 

The  mode  of  injection  is  of  importance.  A  glass  syringe  should  always  be 
used,  ynth.  a  smooth  rounded  nozzle.  The  patient  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair  and  holding  up  the  penis,  should  carefully  insert  the  end  of  the  syringe 
between  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  and  then  slowly  throw  in  the  iijjection  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Although  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the  anteiior 
portion  of  the  urethra,  yet  it  may  extend  to  the  bulb,  and  the  injection  should 
be  applied  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  If  any 
enter  the  bladder  it  cannot  signify,  as  it  will  immediately  be  decomposed  by 
the  salts  and  mucus  of  the  urine. 

In  (jleet,  much  difficulty  will  often  be  experienced  in  curing  the  patient  of 
his  discharge.  Here  much  depends  not  only  on  the  administration  of  proper 
remedies,  but  in  care  being  taken  attentively  to  regulate  his  habits  of  life.  It 
will  constantly  be  found  that,  after  the  disease  has  apparently  been  cured, 
excesses  at  table,  and  more  especially  the  drinking  of  beer,  or  of  eflervescing  or 
acid  wines,  wiU  bring  back  the  discharge.  It  will  also  return  after  connection, 
though  it  have  previously  ceased  entirely.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
strumous,  gouty,  or  rheumatic  constitutions,  in  which  all  urethral  inflamma- 
tions are  with  difficulty  removed.  In  these  cases,  then,  abstinence  from  all 
stimulants,  dietetic  as  well  as  alcoholic,  and  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the 
system  by  change  of  air,  sea-bathing,  &c.,  will  often  be  of  essential  service.  At 
the  same  time,  the  electuary  of  cubebs  and  copaiba,  or  one  composed  of  cubebs 
and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  may  be  administered  wtli  advantage.  In  other 
cases,  especially  in  relaxed  constitutions,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  alone  or 
conjoined  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  tincture  of  cantharides, 
will  produce  much  advantage. 

In  chronic  gleet,  local  applications  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease.  Amongst  these,  I  have  found  none  more  useful  than  one  com- 
posed of  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  one  scruiUe  of  gallic  acid  to  eight 
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ounces  of  water.  In  some  cases,  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  tlie  streuf^th 
of  half  a  grain,  or  of  bichloride  of  merciuy,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  to  the  ounce,  will  be  serviceable.  And,  indeed,  in  most  instances  it  is 
beneficial  to  vary  the  injections  ;  the  mucous  membrane  appearing  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  same  stimulant  after  a  time,  and  thus  not  being  im]3ressed 
by  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

After  the  gleet  has  continued  for  some  months,  more  benefit  will  often  be 
deiived  from  the  introduction  of  a  full-sized  metallic  bougie  every  second  or 
third  day,  than  from  any  other  local'  means,  even  where  no  stricture  exists. 
The  instrument  should  be  left  in  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  should  be  of  the 
largest  size  that  the  urethra  will  admit. 

Complications  op  Gonorrhcba.  —  GonorrbcEa,  when  acute  or  virulent, 
seldom  runs  its  coiu'se  without  local  complications  of  some  kind,  the  result 
of  the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  to  neighbouring  parts,  often  of  con- 
siderable severity,  and  occasionaUy  even  hazardous  to  life  ;— sucb  as  chordee, 
phmiosis,  sympathetic  bubo,  perineal  abscess,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  reten- 
tion of  iirine,  hemorrhage  from  the  uretlu-a,  &c.  Many  of  these  complications 
present  no  special  features,  but  require  to  be  treated  on  general  principles 
without  reference  to  their  specific  cause.  Others  demand  more  special  manage- 
ment, and  these  we  may  briefly  consider  here.  ° 

Chordee,  or  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  with  twist,  of  the  organ,  coming  on 
at  night,  IS  often  a  most  distressing  and  troublesome  symptom.  It  is  usually 
best  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  part,  but  more  especiallv  by  the 
administration  at  bed-time  of  a  pill  composed  of  gr.  j  of  opium  with  <.r  v  of 
camphor,  the  camphor  acting  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  generative  orcrans 
Ricord  recommends  a  suppository  of  camphor  and  opium,  gr.  x  of  camphor 
and  gr.  j  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium,  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum 
an  hour  before  bed-time,  as  the  best  means  of  removing  the  tendency  to 
chordee. 

Irritability  of  the  Bladder  with  Spasm  of  the  Nech,  Strangury,  and  Dmuria 
may  be  of  two  kinds  ;  either  inflammatory,  coming  on  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease  with  pain  in  the  perinseum,  and"  aU  the  symptoms  of  active 
mflammation  about  the  part  strongly  marked  ;  or  atonic,  superveuincr  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  without  any  special  signs  of  inflammation.  In  the 
first  case,  leeches  to  the  perinseum,  hot  poppy  fomentations,  the  warm  bidet 
with  fuU  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  henbane  and  carbonate  of  potass  or 
nitre,  will  probably  afford  much  relief.  When  the  disease  is  atonic,  the  admi- 
nistration of  tmcture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  conjoined  with  local  soothin-^ 
remedies  as  the  poppy  fomentations  or  bidet,  and  an  opiate  suppository  wiU  be 
beneficial.  j,  j-^ 

Retention  of  Urine  from  Gonorrhcea.—The  obstraction  is  usually  dependent 
on  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  urethra 
Leeches  to  the  perina)um,  the  warm  hip-bath,  and  opiate  suppositories,  will 
probably  afford  relief.    It  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  using  the  catlieter  as  it 
IS  apt  to  lacerate  the  swollen  and  softened  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  to 
occasion  troublesome  bleeding  ;  and  will  always  produce  much  pain  and 
increased  irritation  of  the  canal.    Should,  however,  tlie  retention  have'  con 
tmued  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  it  will  probably  not  give  way  to  thl 
means  above  indicated,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  instrunieni 
when  a  full-sized  silver  one  should  be  very  carefully  introduced  :  a  hrcro 
instrument  entering  the  bladder  as  easily  as  a  smaller  one,  and  with  less  riS 
of  injury  to  the  tender  walls  of  the  canal.  ' 

When  the  catheter  has  been  introduced,  it  is  often  somewhat  diflicult  to 
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cletermine  whether  it  should  be  left  m  or  taken  out.  If  it  he  left  in,  inflam- 
nuitory  action  is  increased.  If  it  be  taken  out,  the  Surgeon  may  not  be  able 
easily  to  introduce  it  again.  The  solution  to  tliis  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  instrument  is  passed.  If  it  have  been  introduced 
without  much  difBculty,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  it  after  the  bladder  has  been 
emptied,  and  to  continue  the  anti-inflammatory  treatment,  when  a  second 
introduction  may  not  be  required.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catheter  have 
been  passed  with  great  difficulty,  and  be  firmly  grasjjed  either  by  spasm  or 
stricture,  it  should  be  left  in  ;  but  very  active  treatment  must  be  employed  to 
prevent  it  from  exciting  too  much  inflammation. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  retention  may  be  due  to  more 
serious  conditions  ;  to  prostatitis,  to  abscess  in  the  prostate  or  the  perinasum, 
or  to  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  tissues  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
these  circumstances,  more  active  anti-inflammatory  measures  wiU  be  required, 
with  the  use  of  the  catheter  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  probably 
free  incisions  into  the  perinseum,  if  there  be  pus  or  urine  extravasated  into 
that  region. 

In  many  cases  of  gonorrhceal  retention,  there  is  an  old  stricture  as  well  as 
the  clap.  Here  the  emi^loyment  of  energetic  anti-inflammatoiy  measures  and 
the  use  of  the  catheter  are  indicated  ;  but,  as  the  stricture  is  the  chief  cause 
of  obstruction,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  it. 

Hmmorrhage  from  the  Urethra  may  occur  either  as  the  result  of  chordee,  and 
consequent  rupture  of  some  blood-vessels  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  attempts  at  passing  the  catheter,  or  as  a  kind  of  exudation  from 
the  mucous  membrane.  Most  commonly  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  application 
of  ice,  and  the  employment  of  moderate  local  anti-inflammatory  treatment. 
Should  it  be  abundant,  the  introduction  of  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter,  and 
pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage  to  the  penis  or  perinsemn,  will  arrest  it.  . 

Sequences  of  Gonorrhoea. — The  sequences,  or  more  remote  complications 
of  gonorrhoea,  are  partly  local  and  partly  constitutional.  Amongst  the  local 
we  find  more  particularly  W arts  about  the  prejjuce  and  glans  or  within  the 
urethral  orifice,  which  require  to  be  treated  by  excision  or  caustics  ;  and 
Stricture,  the  management  of  wliich  is  fully  described  elsewhere.  In  some 
cases,  also,  in  consequence  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the  effusion  of  plastic 
matter  into  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  the  corpora  cavernosa,  limited  and 
localised  Induration  and  TJiickening  of  the  Penis,  may  result,  attended  by 
chordee,  painful  erections,  and  a  permanent  twist  in  the  organ.  In  such 
conditions  as  these,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  produce  absorption  of  the 
effused  mass,  by  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
with  the  inunction  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment. 

After  the  cure  of  a  clap  that  has  been  of  long  continuance,  the  generative 
organs  are  often  left  in  a  weak  and  irritable  state ;  the  penis,  scrotum,  and 
spermatic  cords  being  lax  and  elongated,  with  an  apparent  want  of  power,  and 
often  painful  and  dragging  sensations  about  the  cords  and  groins. 

Besides  the  strictly  local  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  certain  sequences, 
to  which  some  constitutions  are  especially  liable,  occasionally  occur  as  tlie 
result  of  this  disease  ;  viz.,  inflammation  of  the  testes  and  of  the  eyes,  rheu- 
matism, cutaneous  eruptions,  and  sore  throat.  Some  of  these,  as  the  affections 
of  the  eyes  and  testes,  may  be  either  local  or  constitutional ;  the  others  are 
clearly  constitutional. 

Gonorrhceal  Inflammation  of  the  Testis  is  certainly  the  most  common  of  these 
sequences.  It  most  invariably  affects  only  one  testis,  and  commences  in  the 
epididymis,  whence  it  extends  to  the  body  of  the  organ.    It  usually  occurs  in 
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individuals  who  have  a  lax  and  long  scrotum,  witli  very  pendulous  testes.  It 
seldom  sets  in  before  the  third  week  after  the  occurrence  of  gonorrhoea,  hut 
may  occur  at  any  period  during  the  continuance  of  the  discliarge,  though  it  is 
more  frequent  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
cases  of  gleet,  also,  it  not  uncommonly  occurs  at  a  later  period.    In  many 
instances  it  is  referred  to  some  slight  injury— a  blow,  or  squeeze,  received 
dmingthe  continuance  of  the  gonorrhosa  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  appear 
to  arise  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  ejaculatory  duct ;  and  in 
others  from  a  kind  of  metastasis  of  the  morbid  action  from  the  urethra  to 
tlie  testis.    That  the  disease  commences  in  the  epididymis,  may  be  advanced 
in  support  of  the  first  opinion  ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  discharge  usually 
ceases  when  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  comes  on,  and  returns  as  it 
subsides,  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  its  metastatic  origin. 
.Curling  is  of  opinion  that  the  diminution  of  discharge  is  due  to  counter-ii-rita- 
tion,  as  he  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  urethral  discharge  ceased,  the  orchitis 
having  been  occasioned  by  a  blow.    As  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhceal  inflammation  of  the  testicle  present  nothing  peculiar,  I  shall  reserve  their 
consideration  until  we  speak  of  diseases  of  this  organ. 

Gonorrhoeal  Infiammation  of  the  Eyes  is  fortunately  not  of  very  common 
occurrence.    It  may  afiect  either  the  conjunctiva  or  the  sclerotica. 

Gonorrhoeal  Conjunctivitis  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  forms  of  ophthalmia 
giving  rise  not  unfrequently,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  to  the  most 
intense  chemosis,  with  opacity  and  softening  of  the  cornea,  followed  by  staphy- 
loma and  a  discharge  of  the  humours.  In  the  majority  of  instances  only  one 
eye  is  affected ;  but,  in  some,  both  are  involved  to  an  equal  extent.  The 
clisease  conimences  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  conjunctival  inflammation  • 
Itching  and  swelling  of  the  eyeHds,  velvety  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  muco- 
pimilent  discharge,  with  much  lachrymation.  Tlie  chemosis  sets  in  eariy  and 
IS  very  severe  ;  and,  unless  treatment  afford  speedy  relief,  the  consequences  are 
most  disastrous  to  vision.  Lawence  states  that,  of  14  cases  that  fell  under  his 
observation,  9  had  only  one  eye  affected  and  5  both.  Of  the  nine  in  whom  one 
eye  only  was  diseased,  the  organ  was  lost  in  6  cases  ;  of  the  5  in  whom  both 
eyes  were  affected,  both  organs  were  destroyed  in  one  case  ;  in  2  one  eye  only 
was  lost;  one  patient  recovered  imperfectly;  and  in  only  one  did  complete 
recovery  ensue.  ^ 

It  has  been  a  question  with  Surgeons,  whether  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  the 
result  of  the  dnect  application  of  the  specific  pus  to  the  conjimctiva,  or  occurs 

;L  Zfnif     .  the  application  of 

the  pus  to  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  might  occasion  the  disease,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  many  instances  there  is  no  evidence  of 
contact;  the  mfl.xnimat.on  occurring  in  both  eyes  without  the  patient  having 
apparently  commumcated  it ;  and,  though  it  is  necessarily  difficult  to  adduce 
positive  proof  on  this  pomt,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  presume  that  such  cases  may 
be  constitutional. 

The  Treatment  of  this  dangerous  affection  must  be  of  an  active  character  • 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  temples  by  cupping,  or,  if  the  patient 
be  sufficiently  robust,  from  the  arm,  as  strongly  recommended  by  Lawrence 
who  placed  great  rehance  on  it ;  he  must  of  course  be  kept  in  a  darlc  room,  and 
on  strict  anti-inflammatory  regimen.  Tiie  disease  must,  however  be  met  and 
the  eye  can  alone  be  saved,  by  active  local  treatment.  The  most  active  topical 
agent  that  we  possess  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  use  of  this  astrincrent 
ongmally  introduced  by  Little,  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  Guthrie  Wall'er' 
and  others,  and  is  generally  adopted  at  the  present  day,  being  certlinly  the 
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most  iiseful  agent  that  we  possess.  Surgeons  differ  somewhat  iu  opinion  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  application  ;  some,  the  Germans  especially,  advise  that  tlie 
solid  stick  should  be  used  ;  whilst  others  employ  it  in  solution,  of  the  strength 
oi  a  draclim  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Wharton  Jones  employs  a  weaker 
solution,  one  of  four  or  five  gi'ains  to  the  ounce,  and  I  have  seen  cases  very 
successiuUy  treated  by  this  plan  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
prefer  it  to  the  stronger  solution.  A  few  drops  must  he  introduced  about 
twice  m  the  twenty-four  hours,  into  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  ;  the  lids  in 
the  meantime  being  kept  covered  by  compresses  dipped  in  weak  alum  lotion, 
and  the  purulent  discharge,  as  it  accumulates,  carefully  washed  away  by  tepid 
alum  injections.  In  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
discharge  come  into  contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  Surgeon  or  nurses,  as  it  is 
highly  contagious,  and  will  almost  to  a  certainty  produce  the  disease  ;  instances 
are  recorded  in  which,  in  this  way,  the  attendant's  vision  has  been  destroyed. 
If  the  chemosis  be  considerable,  it  must  be  incised  ;  and,  as  the  inflammation 
subsides,  belladonna  lotions  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  the  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  gradually  discontinued. 

GojiorrliKcd  Sclerotitis  is  by  no  means  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  the 
conjunctival  inflammation ;  when  it  happens,  it  will  commonly  be  found  to 
be  associated  with  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  and  not  unfrequently  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle,  occurring  apparently  in  individuals  iu  whom  there  is  a 
tendency  to  affection  of  the  fibrous  tissues.  This  disease  is  evidently  of  con- 
stitutional origin,  as  it  cannot  possibly  arise  from  local  contagion;  it  is  attended 
by  the  ordinary  sigus  of  sclerotic  inflammation,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
some  degree  of  iritis. 

In  the  Treatment  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar.  Cupping  or  leeches  to  the 
temples,  with  belladonna  fomentations,  are  the  principal  local  means ;  and 
calomel  and  opium,  continued  until  the  gnms  are  affected,  constitute  the  cliief 
internal  remedies;  these  means  must  be  persevered  in  imtil  the  anterior 
chamber  clears,  and  any  effused  lymph  is  absorbed.  As  the  disease  declines, 
and  especially  if  the  patient  be  somewhat  debilitated,  soda,  rhubarb,  and  bark 
in  powder  may  be  given  internally,  and  blisters  kept  open  on  the  temples. 

Inflammation  of  the  Nose,  attended  by  profuse  suppuration,  is  a  complication 
that  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe  in  gonorrhoea.  The 
swelling  of  the  organ  is  considerable,  the  tenderness  great,  and  the  discharge 
abundant ;  a  condition,  indeed,  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  that  seems 
analogous  to  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  just  described. 

The  Treatment  that  I  have  found  to  succeed  best,  consists  in  fomentations 
followed  by  astringent  lotions  or  injections. 

Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism  priacipally  occui's  in  young,  florid,  and  othen\-ise 
healthy  men.  It  is  of  two  kinds  ;  in  one,  the  most  common,  and  indeed,  the 
typical  variety,  the  fibrous  and  muscular  structures  are  afiected  ;  in  the  other 
the  joints  are  implicated.  The  fibrous  or  muscular  fomi  of  rheumatism  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  testicle  or  of  the  sclerotic. 
It  commonly  affects  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hips,  the  shoulders, 
and  the  thighs,  and  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is 
always  painful  at  night,  but  is  not  commonly  attended  by  any  very  severe 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  sjmovial  form  presents  the  ordinaiy  cha- 
racters of  rhemnatism  of  the  joints,  the  knees  and  ankles  being  those  chiefly 
involved. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  affections,  calomel  and  opium,  or  Dover's  powder 
with  colchicuin,  must  constitute  the  most  important  elements  mitil  the  acute 
stage  is  passed,  when  iodide  of  iwtassium  may  be  advantageously  given. 
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C'utaneoiis  Eruptions,  cLiefly  consisting  of  roseola,  with  slight  pityriasis,  and 
perhaps  a  few  patches  of  psoriasis  with  very  flimsy  scales,  occasionally  occur 
in  rather  severe  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  usually  appearing  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.    They  are  chiefly  dift'used 
about  the  chest  and  belly,  and  present  no  sign  of  coppery  redness.    At  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  the  fauces  commonly  become  similarly  involved, 
presenting,  as  was  fii'st  pointed  out  by  Travers,  a  diffused  superficial  redness 
on  the  velum  palati  and  pillars,  with  perhaps  superficial  ulceration  on  these, 
the  tonsils,  or  the  uviila.    The  occurrence  of  these  affections  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  slight  febrile  action,  which,  however,  subsides  on  their  full  evolution. 
The  roseolar  eruptions  occurring  during  gonorrhoea  have  occasionally  been 
attributed  to  some  peculiar  influence  exercised  by  the  copaiba,  but  I  think 
not  on  sufficient  evidence.    I  am  not  aware  that  copaiba,  when  administered 
for  other  diseases  than  gonorrhoea,  ever  produces  such  eruptions  ;  and  thej'- 
will  occur,  as  I  have  seen  in.  several  instances,  when  no  copaiba  is  being 
given. 

The  Treatment  of  these  affections  should  consist  in  the  administration  of 
salines,  followed  by  iodide  of  potassium  in  small  doses.  Mercurials  are  never 
rec[uired. 

GoNORRHCEA  IN  THE  Female  differs  from  the  same  affection  in  the  male  in 
not  berag  so  severe,  though  it  is  usually  more  extensive,  and  of  longer  duration. 
The  severity  is  less,  on  accoimt  of  the  shortness  of  the  female  urethra  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  the  retention  of  wine  as  in  the  male,  and  also  from 
the  absence  of  such  parts  as  the  prostate,  testes,  &c.,  the  implication  of  which 
constitutes  the  principal  source  of  difficulty  in  men.  Gonorrhoea  in  the  female 
may  affect  the  part  to  very  different  degrees  ;  thus,  the  vulva  alone  maybe 
implicated,  or,  as  most  commonly  happens,  the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  membrance  of  the  vagina.  The  urethra  is  less  commonly 
the  seat  of  disease,  though  occasionally  implicated  with  other  parts ;  and 
lastly,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  may  become  affected  by  this  specific  inflam- 
mation. In  some  cases  it  will  even  spread  along  the  FaUopian  tubes  to  the 
ovaries  :  and  peritonitis  may  also  be  induced  in  this  way. 

The  Symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  in  women  are  sufficiently  weU  marked  in  the 
early  stages,  when  there  is  an  abimdant  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
parts  affected,  with  a  good  deal  of  inflammatory  irritation,  accompanied  with 
pain  m  micturition,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine.  As  the  disease  becomes 
chronic,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  its  true  character  ;  it  beincr 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  some  of  those  accidental  and  leucorrhceal  discharges 
to  which  females  of  all  ages  are  subject. 

Diagnosis.— In  the  majority  of  cases,  gonorrhcea  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  muco-purulent  discharges  of  the  female  organs,  by  the  presence  of 
inflammation  about  the  external  parts,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
vagina  and  urethra.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  found,  on  introducing  a  speculum 
(which,  however,  occasions  considerable  pain,  and  is  firmly  grasped  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  vagina),  tliat  the  discharge  comes  from  the  vaginal  wall  and 
that  the  uterine  oriftce  is  free  from  it,  or  nearly  so  ;  whereas  in  leucorrhoca  the 
discharge  proceeds  m  a  great  measure  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  the  os 
and  cervix  of  which  will  probably  also  present  signs  of  diseased  action  It 
must  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discharge  in  gonorrhcea  may  occa- 
sionally be  m  a  great  degi'ee  uterine  ;  and  that  that  of  leucorrhoca  raav  be  an 
exudation  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  In  sucli  circumstances 
when  the  disease  is  chronic,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclu' 
sion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  from  simple  inspection  ;  and  in  these  cases  of 
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doubt  the  Surgeon  had  better  give  a  very  guarded  opinion,  lest  he  be  led  into 
the  error  of  inculpating  an  innocent  woman.  The  difliculty  is  increased,  and 
a  good  deal  of  obscurity  thrown  over  the  case,  by  the  fact  that  leucorrhoeal 
discharges  will  occasionally  give  rise  to  urctliritis  in  the  male,  which  closely 
simulates  gonoiThosa.  Children  also  are  occasionally  subject  to  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  vagina  and  nymphse  as  the  result  of  simple  irritation,  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  or  of  teething  ;  these  cases  require  to  be  recognised, 
as  they  have  frequently  been  the  cause  of  unlbunded  accusations. 

The  Treatment  of  gonon-hoea  in  the  female  must  vary,  according  as  the  disease 
is  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  stage,  general  and  local  anti-inflammatory 
means— salines,  low  diet,  rest  in  bed,  and  emollient  sedative  fomentations- 
must  be  used.  As  the  disease  subsides  into  a  chronic  condition,  astringent 
injections  must  be  employed  ;  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  liquor 
aluminis  compositus  largely  diluted  with  tepid  water,  being  especially  useful. 
In  other  cases,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  with  much 
advantage.  These  injections  should  be  employed  three  or  four  times  a  day 
and  in  large  quantity.  After  they  have  been  thrown  up,  a  piece  of  lint  well 
soaked  in  the  lotion  should  be  introduced  between  the  opposed  mucous  surfaces, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  into  aiaposition,  the  discharge  being  in  a  great 
measure  kept  up  by  their  friction  against  one  another.  In  order  that  the 
injection  may  be  properly  given,  the  woman  should  He  flat  on  her  back,  and 
pump  in  the  fluid  by  means  of  one  of  Kennedy's  elastic  bottles.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea  in  women,  specifics  are  of  no  use  unless  the  urethra  be 
afiected,  when  copaiba  may  be  given,  as  in  the  male.  The  disease  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  chronic  gleety  condition,  leaving  a  thin  muco-puriform  dis- 
charge, which  will  continue  to  be  infectious  for  a  great  length  of  time. 


STRICTUEE  OF  THE  URETHRA. 

Much  discrepancy  of  opinion  for  a  long  time  existed  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  urethra,  some.  Surgeons  admitting,  others  denying  its  muscularitv. 
Though  the  presence  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  uretlu-a  had  been  suspected  by 
many  in  consequence  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  some  forms  of  stricture 
being  solely  explicable  in  this  way,  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  their  existence 
has  been  demonstrated  ;  KoUiker  and  Hancock  having  shown  that  the  tube 
is  surrounded  through  its  entire  length  with  an  organic  muscular  coat.  Hancock 
has  demonstrated  the  course  of  these  fibres.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  fibres 
of  the  iimer  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  pass  forwards  imdemeath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  those  from 
the  outer  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  outside  the  prostate.  These 
two  layers  join  at  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  forming  the  mus- 
cular covering  of  this  portion  of  the  canal.  At  the  bulb,  these  two  layers 
divide  again  ;  the  inner  lying  underneath  the  mucous  membrane,  separated 
from  it  merely  by  areolar  tissue  ;  the  external  lying  outside  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum, between  it  and  its  fibrous  investment.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
urethra,  they  unite  again  and  form  its  lips.  Thus  the  uretlira  is  surrounded 
through  its  whole  lengtli  by  muscular  fibres,  a  double  layer  of  whicli  invests  it 
at  the  membranous  portion,  and  again  at  the  external  meatus.  Tlie  prostate 
and  corpus  spongiosum  are  included  between  planes  of  these  fibres.  The 
vesicles  and  ducts  of  tbe  prostate  are  surroimded  by  layers  of  organic  fibre  ; 
those  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  coming  from  the  organic  layer  of  the  vas  deferens. 
These  fibres  are  totally  distinct  from  the  common  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
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perinoeum  ;  and  tlieii-  existence  proves  tlie  lu-ethra  to  be,  as  had  often  been 
suspected,  a  miiscnlo-membrauous  canal. 

By  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  is  meant  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  at  one  or  more 
points.  These  may  proceed  from  three  distinct  conditions ;  viz.— 1,  Spasmodic 
Action  of  the  layer  of  the  organic  Muscular  Fibres  situated  outside  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  2,  Congestion  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  canal ;  or, 
3,  Organic  Changes  in  tlie  Mucous  and  Submucous  Tissues,  consisting  of 
thickening,  induration,  or  the  deposit  of  plastic  matter  within  them.  According 
as  the  disease  arises  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  it  may  be  termed  a 
Spasmodic,  a  Congestive,  or  an  Organic  stricture.  These  different  forms  of  the 
disease  having  the  one  condition— narrowing  of  the  urethra— and  its  conse- 
quences, in  common,  and  in  practice  being  often  associated  together,  present  so 
much  variety  in  their  symptoms,  in  the  treatment  they  require,  and  in  the 
constitutions  in  which  they  occur,  as  to  require  separate  description. 

Spasmodic  Stricture.- The  existence  of  this  form  of  the  disease  has  been 
much  cavilled  at.  Surgeons,  disregarding  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and 
bemg  led  away  by  an  imperfect  anatomical  examination  of  the  urethra,  have 
demed  the  possibility  of  spasm  of  this  canal,  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  muscular  fibres  in  sufficiently  close  -proximity  to  the  mucous 
membrane  to  influence  it  by  their  action.    The  possession  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility by  the  urethra  is,  however,  obvious  from  the  facts  that  a  bougie  may 
occasionally  be  introduced  with  sufficient  ease,  but  that  the  Surgeon  on 
attempting  to  withdraw  it,  wUl  find  it  tightly  grasped  ;  so  also,  occasionally, 
on  mtroducmg  the  instrument,  he  wiU  feel  it  meet  with  an  obstruction,  which 
on  steady  pressure  will  yield  with  that  species  of  quivering  that  is  peculiar  to 
spasm  of  muscular  fibre.    Again,  the  fact  that  a  patient  will  at  one  time  pass 
his  unne  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  whilst,  if  it  be  rendered  acrid  or  acid 
by  cbmkmg  spirits,  eff-ervescent  wines,  or  other  similar  beverages,  almost  com- 
plete obstruction  wiU  ensue,  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  occasional 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  canal.    These'  facts,  though  sufficiently  con- 
vmcmg  to  many  Surgeons,  had  faHed  to  carry  proof  of  the  existence  of 
spasmodic  stricture  to  others,  until  the  researches  of  Kolliker  and  Hancock 
which  have  been  referred  to,  set  the  question  of  the  muscularity  of  the  urethra 
imally  at  rest. 

Causes.— HhQ  causes  of  spasmodic  stricture  are  generaUy  such  conditions  as 
occasion  a  relaxed  and  irritable  state  of  system,  as  long  residence  in  hot  cli- 
mates, especially  if  conjoined  with  habitual  excesses  in  drinking,  hi^h  livin- 
and  venereal  indulgences.  The  more  immediate  causes  are  usuall/any  cii" 
cumstances  that  occasion  irritation  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  which 
bemg  propagated  to  the  organic  muscular  fibres  beneath,  calls  them  into 
activity  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  spasmodic  affection.  The  most  usual  of 
these  are  those  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  the  lithates  are  largely 
eUmmated  ;  as  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  by  which  the  action  of  the  skin  is 
suspended  ;  or  too  free  an  indulgence  in  spirituous  and  acid  liquors— such  as 
red  or  effervescent  wines,  beer,  or  punch-which  are  weU  known  to  give  rise 
to  an  attack  m  many  constitutions. 

Symptoms.— li^  spasmodic  stricture  we  find  evidence  of  narrowintr  of  the 
urethra,  and  consequent  impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  urine,  rapidly  super-  • 
vemng  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  and  as  speedily  subsiding  A 
patient,  for  mstance,  m  his  ordinary  healtli  and  passing  urine  freely  if  he  take 
such  food  or  dmik  as  will  give  rise  to  a  very  acid  condition  of  this  fluid  •  il'he 
be  exposed  to  cold,  or  get  out  of  health  in  any  way  ;  suddenly  finds  himself 
able  only  to  pass  his  urine  in  a  smaU  stream  by  drops  with  much  strainiu"  or 
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may  even  be  seized  with  complete  retention.  Under  appropi-iate  treatment 
these  symptoms  rapidly  subside  ;  recumng,  however,  on  the  application  of  any 
exciting  cause.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  spasm  tliere  is  often  a 
sensation  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  perinaium,  Avith  evident  initation  of 
the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  as  shown  by  reddening  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice : 
in  fact,  a  tendency  to  a  combination  of  the  congestive  with  the  spasmodic  form 
of  stricture.  There  will  often  be  found  to  be  a  very  slight  organic  stricture  in 
cases  of  the  spasmodic  form  of  tliis  disease  ;  so  that,  when  the  spasm  subsides, 
the  uretlu-a  will  not  be  quite  so  free  as  natural. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  be  suffering  from  spasmodic  difficulty  in  passing 
urine,  a  suppository,  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  laudanum  in  a  little  starch, 
should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum,  the  warm  hip-bath  used,  and  a  full  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  administered.  As  the  opium  begins  to  take  effect,  the  urine 
wUl  usually  be  passed  without  much  difficulty.  The  bowels  should  then  be 
made  to  act,  when  the  patient  will  usually  be  relieved.  If  the  spasm  continue, 
as  it  often  does,  for  some  days  or  weeks  after  this,  a  full-sized  wax  bougie 
should  be  introduced  every  second  or  third  day,  in  order  to  lessen  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  urethra.  In  some  cases,  this  is  more  effectually  done  by  the  use  of 
a  plated  bougie  well  warmed  and  oiled.  Whatever  instrument  is  used  should 
be  of  large  size,  from  No.  8  to  10.  A  small  bougie  will  often  be  arrested,  and 
will  create  much  irritation,  when  a  large  one  will  pass  readily.  If  the  use  of 
the  instrument  cause  irritation  and  increase  of  spasm,  it  is  better  to  omit  it 
entirely,  and  to  trust  to  constitutional  treatment.  But  the  Surgeon  must  not 
be  discouraged,  if  the  fbst  few  introductions  of  the  bougie  appear  to  increase 
the  irritation  ;  as  the  iirethra  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, relaxation  of  the  spasm  will  take  jDlace.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient's 
general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept 
open,  and  the  diet  regulated  ;  all  acids,  stimulants,  and  sweets  being  carefully 
avoided.  During  the  time  when  the  bougie  is  being  used  he  should  take, 
three  times  a  day,  a  draught  containing  twenty  minims  of  liquor  potassse, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  tincture  of  henbane  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in 
camphor  julep. 

As  a  preventive  treatment  of  these  attacks,  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet, 
warm  clothing  with  the  use  of  flannel,  and  keeping  the  skin  in  action  by 
means  of  horsehair  gloves  and  tepid  baths,  will  be  fotmd  serviceable. 

Congestive  Stricture. — Many  Surgeons  look  upon  spasmodic  stricture  as 
essentially  dependent  on  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
overlooking  altogether  the  existence  of  spasm,  or  considering  it  as  the  result 
of  irritation  of  the  perineal  muscles,  and  not  of  the  true  organic  muscles  of  the 
canal.  That  the  two  conditions  of  congestion  and  spasm  are  fi-equently 
associated  in  the  urethra,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  there  can  be  ]io 
doubt ;  and  this  is  the  most  frequent  condition  in  which  spasmodic  stiictures 
are  found.  Indeed,  congestion  plays  an  important  part  in  all  forms  of  stric- 
ture ;  it  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  connected  with  the  spasmodic  variety  ; 
it  may  occur  alone  ;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  organic  stricture.  Some 
parts  of  the  urethra  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  congestion  than  others  ;  thus, 
for  instance,  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions,  especially  the  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  constituting  the  verumontainim,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
become  congested. 

Causes. — Congestive  stricture  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  chronic  and 
long-continued  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  or  of  the  passage  of  urine  that  lias 
been  rendered  irritating  by  being  too  concentrated,  or  l)y  an  admixture  of  an 
imdue  proportion  of  lithates.    It  is  especially  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  subjects 
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who  suffer  from  irritability  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  that  this 
condition  occurs.    In  these  cases  there  is  no  true  or  permanent  obstruction 
but  the  disease  is  transitory,  and  solely  due  to  a  swollen  state  of  the  membrane 
of  the  part. 

Symptoms.— In  congestive  strictiu-e  we  not  only  find  the  common  symptoms 
occasioned  by  an  impediment  of  the  free  passage  of  the  urine,  but  some 
swelling  of  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  with  reddening  and  eversion  of  them. 
There  is  also  slight  gleety  exudation,  and  not  imfrequently  an  abundant 
puriform  discharge,  in  fact,  urethritis  of  a  marked  kind,  with  a  sense  of  wei^rht 
or  fulness  m  the  perin£Eum,  pain  in  micturition,  and  sometimes  uneasiness'^in 
deiffication.  This  state  of  things  constitutes  a  very  troublesome  affection 
mtunately  connected  with  the  various  forms  of  urethritis,  and  exceedingly  apt 
to  relapse  from  apparently  very  trivial  circumstances,  slight  errors  of  diet 
dyspeptic  derangements,  or  any  local  sources  of  ii-ritation.  ' 

The  Treatment  in  these  cases  should  consist  in  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  habits  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  and 
sedative  mixture  above  indicated,  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  copaiba 
in  many  cases  a  course  of  Plummer's  pill,  in  conjunction  with  compound 
decoction  of  aloes,  will  be  found  of  essential  service.  If  there  be  much  tender- 
ness or  weight  about  the  perinteum,  the  application  of  leeches  to  this  iDart 
together  mth  the  use  of  the  warm  hip-bath,  wiU  be  serviceable.  ' 

Congestive  stricture,  though  more  influenced  by  constitutional  than  by  local 
means  m  many  cases,  yet  requires  the  introduction  of  bougies  in  order  to 
prevent  the  constriction  from  becoming  permanent.    In  some  instances  a  wax 
m  others  a  silver  or  pewter  instrument,  wiU  be  found  to  answer  best  What' 
ever  IS  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  it  slowly  and  with  everv 
possible  gentleness.    With  all  care,  some  hemorrhage  usuaUy  foUows  the 
passage  of  the  mstrument ;  not  from  laceration,  but  simply  as  the  result  of 
compression  of  the  mucous  membrane;  and  the  discharge  of  blood  appears 
rather  to  be  beneficial  than  otherwise.  -appears 
Organic  STRiCTURE.-This  form  of  stricture  is  the  result  either  of  lon^ 
continued  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  leading  to  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  of  some  injury  to  the  canal  from  blows  or  kicks  in  the  perineeum 
by  which  a  portion  of  it  is  destroyed  or  sloughs  away.    Eepeated  gonorrhoeas 
and  long-contmued  gleets  are  the  most  fertile  causes  of  this  disease.    In  the 
urethra  as  elsewhere,  plastic  matter  is  deposited  in  and  around  the  mucous 
membrane  m  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  as  the  result  of  inflammation  • 
consolidation  of  this  takes  place,  followed  by  contraction  of  the  canal     T  e' 
long  contmuance  of  inflammation  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  intensitv  in 
occasioning  this  mischief;  hence  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  aUow  fleets 
to  run  on  mdefinitely,  as  they  wiU  almost  to  a  certainty  be  followed  bv  cm. 
stnction  of  some  portion  of  the  urethra.  ^ 

^fire.-Strictiire  of  the  urethra  may  be  met  with  at  any  age  after  nubertv 
The  caiises  that  usually  give  rise  to  it  seldom  come  into  operation,  however' 
before  the  adult  age  ;  hence  strictiu'es  are  not  veiy  common  before  25  vears  of 
age    Between  that  period  and  the  age  of  40  they  most  commonly  originate 
and  may  then  continue  for  an  indefinite  period.    The  earliest  a^e  at  which  T 
have  seen  true  organic  stricture  of  the  ui-ethra  has  been  14  years  when  it  h  l 
already  been  in  existence  for  more  than  12  months  ;  it  was  situated  about  one 
and  a  haH  inches  from  the  meatus,  and  was  so  tight  as  only  to  admit  of  No  1 
catheter.    It  was  compHcated  with  and  had  given  rise  to  a  fistula  in  perin-^ 
through  wliich  the  greater  part  of  the  urine  escaped.    The  boy  in  whom  > 
occurred  could  give  no  explanation  of  its  occurrence.    His  attention  vZ 
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cHrected  to  it  in  the  first  instance  by  a  sudden  attack  of  retention.  Tlie  stric- 
ture was  hard  and  gristly,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  required  uretlirotomy 
ibr  its  relief. 

Saat. — The  seat  of  organic  stricture  varies  considerably  ;  indeed,  any  portion 
of  the  uretlira  may  be  affected  by  it,  except  the  prostatic.  It  appears  to  be  the 
common  belief  amongst  Surgeons,  that  the  membranous  portion  of  the  canal  is 
the  most  frequently  affected  by  this  disease.  This,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  H.  Smith  has  examined  98  specimens  of 
stricture  contained  in  the  different  London  museums  ;  of  these  he  found  only 
21  seated  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  whilst  77  were  anterior  to 
the  triangular  ligament ;  the  majority  of  these  being  either  in  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  or  a  little  in  advance  of  tMs.  Thompson,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  Stricture,  states  that,  in  an  examination  of  320  strictures,  he 
found  215  at  tlie  junction  of  the  spongy  and  membranous  portions  of  the 
urethra  ;  51  in  the  spongy  portion,  from  an  inch  in  front  of  its  commencement 
to  within  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  external  meatus  ;  and  54  at  the  external 
orifice,  or  within  two  inches  and  a  half  of  it.  The  part  most  frequently 
affected  is  the  first  inch  of  the  spongy  portion ;  in  the  membranous  portion^ 
stricture  is  extremely  rare.  He  also  states,  "I  may  confidently  assert  that 
there  is  not  a  single  case  of  stricture  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  to 
be  found  in  any  one  of  the  public  museums  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Paris." 
Occasionally  strictures  are  multiple,  two  frequently  occurring,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  four  or  five. 

Characters. — The  characters  of  organic  stricture  vary  greatly.  In  some  cases 
it  is  annular,  encircling  the  whole  of  the  canal,  and  occasionally  for  some  little 
distance.  The  elongated  annular  stricture  usually  arises  from  consolidation  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum  by  plastic  matter  compressing  the  urethra,  as  in  Fig. 
659.    In  otlier  cases,  again,  annular  strictures  may  be  narrow  and  sharp-edged. 


Fig.  orjO  —Stncturo  from  Con-        Pig.  OGO.— Bridle-Stricturo.      Fi?.  OfiT.— Stricture  at  tho  An- 
solifliition  of  Corjius  Bpou  t<jiior  part  of  the  Urotbra. 

giosum. 


and  are  then  called  "  pack-thread  "  or  "  bridle  "  strictures  ;  consisting  of  bands 
stretching  across  the  uretlira  (Fig.  G60).  Sometimes  there  are  several  of  these 
in  close  proximity  to  one  anotlicr,  leaving  merely  narrow  jiassagea  between  or 
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under  them.  These  bands  occasionaHy  stretch  directly  across  the  canal  but  at 
other  times  and  more  commonly  they  take  a  somewhat  oblique  direction  (Pig 
b61).  It  IS  not  very  clear  how  these  bridles  or  frsena  stretching  across  the 
lu-ethra  ai-e  formed.  It  can  scarcely  be  by  the  efFiision  of  plastic  matter  :  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  occasioned  by  a  valvular  projection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  has  been  perforated,  perhaps  by  the  point  of  the  catheter 
and  thus  has  had  apertures  produced  in  it.  These  various  kinds  of  organic' 
stricture  are  hard  and  elastic;  sometimes,  when  old,  almost  cartilagSious 
^^er  tw'"^^  ^'         °  "^"^  *°         instrument  that  passes 

metr?  T.f  varies  greatly  in  organic  stricture,  from 

T  n,  I  °\  ^arrowmg  of  the  channel  to  ahnost  complete  obstruction  of  it. 
A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  ever  rendered  com- 

agreed  apon  the  meaning  of  the  term  "impermeable."    If  by  it  be  meant 
impenetrable  to  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  anrh 
strictures  may  occasionaUy,  though  very  rarely,  occur  ;  the  channelTeLrso 
naiTow,  oblique,  or  tortuous,  that  the  instrument  camiot  be  passeTt  iroZh  it 
meSlTt"'   r'"%*^V^"  description  may  usuaUy  be  ultiLtely  S  per 
meable  to  instruments  byproper  and  careful  treatment.    If  by  "impermeable  " 

l"rchrcr^rT^°".*°  -"^  '''''''  °^  tl^ereL  bfuTrbt 

Sf  ris. VfiT  '^'^^y  b^  incompatible  with 

life,  unless  a  fistulous  opemng  existed  behind  the  stricture,  through  which  the 
urme  might  pass  out and,  even  with  such  an  aperture  existiug,!  hTve  nete 

L  on  e;:::::  7z  ^ r  '^^^^  ""--^^^^^^  ^^^^^p^^  -i- 

m  consequence  of  injury  or  disease  a  portion  of  the  whole  calibre  of  thp 
urethra  had  sloughed  away  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  an^  iW  passe 
on  m  this  way  a  stricture  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  fculy  impermSble 
Alechamcal  Besults. -When  an  organic  stricture  is  once  fomed  it  will 

2X~77^^^^^^^^  usuaUyrc^^efml 
Closely  contracted,  it  will  ofl^er  an  increasing  obstacle  to  the  free  flow  of  the 

The  TOftra  behind  it  becomes  increased  in  diameter,  sometimes  dilated  into 

..pplc  r  •  s^^bjected  to  increased  pressure  bv  the 

consequence  of  the  altered  structure  of  the  bladder     tL  K ;        i  ' 
irritated,  congested,  and  at  last  the  seat  of  somf or^hosfva"^^^^^^^^^ 
changes  which,  by  impairing  their  fimctions,  and  interferinJtXti  r^^^^^^^ 
depuration  of  the  blood,  may  eventuaHy  destroy  the  mtient  ° 

Symptoms.-The  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  set  un  1.,.  of. 
will  vary  greatly  in  different  cases.    In  many  ar^d  inle  1  7  \  f 
it  is  not  very  great.    The  extent  to  wliicJ^tTe  cTnlitutn  ""T 
generaUy  be  in  proportion  to  the  tightnes's  ltd  ^ ri^of  LTtriZf  •  It 
It  13  surpnsmg  how  much  constitutional  ii-ritation  is  set  un  inT.         f  '  . 
a  stricture,  even  though  it  be  not  verv  tic^hf  Tb.     /  ? 
flow  of  the  urine  causes  irritaS  of  [he°L^^^^  ^''^  f^'^^ 

from  which  becomes  less  abundant  tlnn  ust  i  ''''^'^'^ 
actions  of  the  skin  and  other  dl  rat^e  .re  T"''"T  ^^^^ 

sy,ematlai,ei3  influenced  and^u^  KL^^IJJ 
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tional  symptoms  are  rather  of  a  nervous  character ;  tlie  patient  suffei-ing 
not  only  great  pain  in  mictirrition,  but  heing  seized  vnt\v  rigors,  folhnved  Ijy 
nervons  prostration,  each  time  the  urine  fiows  over  the  tender  and  irritable 
surface. 

The  Local  Signs  of  stricture  are  always  well  marked,  are  very  unequivocal , 
and  are  dependent  simply  on.  the  mechanical  obstacle  presented  by  the  con- 
tracted urethra  to  the  free  escape  of  the  urine.  The  disease  usually  com- 
mences with  the  retention  in  the  urethra  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  after  evacua- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  ;  these  escape  and  wet  his  clothes.  The 
patient  finds  that  he  has  to  pass  urine  more  frequently  than  usual,  particularly 
at  night  ;  there  is  some  straining,  perhaps  a  slight  gleety  discharge,  and  a 
feeling  of  weakness  about  the  genital  organs.  The  stream  of  urine  has 
changes  impressed  upon  it  during  its  passage  through  the  stricture,  by  which 
its  shape  and  direction  are  modified  ;  thus,  it  may  become  forked,  scattered, 
twisted,  fan-like,  or  be  discharged  in  a  double  current — one  projected  directly 
forwards,  the  other  dropping  perpendicularly  downwards.  As  the  disease 
advances,  these  signs  necessarily  become  more  marked,  until  they  may  termi- 
nate in  complete  retention  ;  they,  however,  often  come  on  iu  a  very  insidious 
manner,  and  when  the  patient  seeks  advice  he  is  found  to  be  already  the 
subject  of  a  very  tight  •  and  iatractable  stricture  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 
first  circumstance  that  directs  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  his  complaiut  is 
the  sudden  occurrence  of  retention  of  urine. 

Examination  of  the  Urethra. — The  existence  of  stricture  can  be  determined 
with  certainty  only  by  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  do^m  the  urethra. 
In  exploring  the  canal  in  a  suspected  case,  two  points  have  to  be  ascertained— 
the  existence  of  a  strictm-e,  and  its  degree  of  tightness.  The  existence  of 
a  stricture  is  best  determiued  by  passing  a  plated  steel  sound,  or  a  sUver 
catheter  of  medium  size,  about  No.  8,  well  oiled  and  warmed.  Tliis  will 
readily  pass  as  far  as  the  constricted  point,  but  will  then  be  arrested.  In  this 
exploration,  too  small  an  instrument  must  not  be  used,  lest  it  liitch  in  the 
fossEB  of  the  urethra  or  against  the  verumontaniun,  and  this  accidental  arrest  be 
mistaken  for  the  obstruction  produced  by  the  stricture  ;  or  it  may  pass  through 
the  stricture,  and  thus  mislead  the  Surgeon.  The  existence  of  a  stricture 
having  been  ascertained,  the  next  point  is  to.  determine  its  degree  of  tightness. 
This  is  best  done  by  withdrawing  the  iustru.ment  previoirsly  used,  and  then 
introducing  a  smaller  one  about  the  size  of  the  stream  of  urine  that  the 
patient  passes.  If  this  fail  to  enter  the  stricture,  a  smaller  one  still  must  be 
used,  untn  that  size  is  reached,  which  can  be  introduced  with  but  a  moderate 
degree  of  force.  In  this  way  the  existence,  the  seat,  and  degree  of  tightness  of 
the  stricture,  are  ascertained.  The  tact  of  an  experienced  Surgeon  will  also 
lead  him  to  judge  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  length,  degree  of  induration,  &(.■.. 
of  the  constriction. 

The  employment  of  soft  wax  bougies  has  been  recommended  with  the  vie^\• 
of  taking  a  mould  of  the  size,  shape,  and  direction  of  the  strictiu-e,  by  pressing 
the  end  of  the  instrument  into  it ;  but  no  possible  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  this  proceeding,  and  a  Surgeon  accustomed  to  the  use  of  metallic  instru- 
ments can  obtain  all  this  information  with  more  certainty  by  the  finer  toucli 
afforded  by  them. 

Treatment— "The  treatment  of.  organic  stricUire  of  the  urethra  may  be  con- 
ducted by  four  methods  :— 1.  Gradual  Mechanical  Dilatation;  2,  Caustics;  3, 
Forcible  Expansion  or  Rupture;  aiul  4,  Division  of  the  Contraction.  Wiatever 
plan  of  treatment  be  adopted,  the  Surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  operations 
liave  to  be  conducted  upon  a  tender  canal  endowed  with  ex(iu)site  sensibility, 
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wliich  sympathises  closely  with  the  conditions  of  the  general  system,  and  in 
-^vhich  imj)roper  violence  or  too  active  measures  may  set  up  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation that  ^vill  readily  extend  to  neighbonring  structures,  and  thus  jeopardise 
the  life  of  the  patient.    But,  though  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  aU  this,  he 
must  not  run  into  the  opposite  and  equaUy  dangerous  extreme  of  adopting 
inefficient  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.    A  bad  stricture  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  Hable,  and  wiU 
almost  inevitably,  if  left  to  itself,  terminate  fatally  by  the  induction  of  renal 
disease,  or  of  serious  compHcations.     We  must  therefore  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  sufficiently  energetic  measures  for  its  removal ;  and  if  these  be  properly 
conducted,  tliere  is  scarcely  any  affection  in  which  the  Surgeon  can  aflbrd  his 
patient  gi-eater  relief  than  in  this.    At  the  same  time,  however,  that  local 
means_  are  being  used,  constitutional  treatment  should  not  be  neglected 
Orgamc  stricture  is  often  more  or  less  associated  with  a  spasmodic  or  a  con- 
gestive condition  of  the  urethra,  and  requires  the  same  constitutional  treat- 
ment, modiaed  according  to  circumstances,  that  is  necessary  in  these  affections 
-proper  regulation  of  diet,  avoidance  of  all  articles  of  food  that  generate 
iithates,  and  caxe  not  to  aUow  the  urine  to  become  too  concentrated.  Attention 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  action  of  the  Hver  and  skin  will  also  tend 
much  to  increase  the  patient's  comfort,  and  to  ward  off  the  more  serious 
consequences  of  stricture. 

1.  Gradual  Mechanical  Dilatatioi^,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  the 
iisiial  and  certainly  the  most  successlul  mode  of  treating  ordinary  strictures  • 
but  It  IS  not  the  mere  stretching  or  forcible  dilatation  of  the  stricture  that 
cures  It.  The  means  employed  to  produce  dilatation  tend  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  those  plastic  matters  effused  in  and  underneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  especidly  constitute  the  stricture,  and  thus  to  occasion 
a  permanent  cure. 

The  instruments  that  are  used  for  dilatation  are  either  metaUic,  such  as 
liver  catheters,  steel  sounds,  plated  or  pewter  bougies  ;  or  made  of  some 
hours    ?b  gum-elastic  catheters,  catgut,  wax,  or  elastic 

Ser  it  ?r°"n        f  °f  instrument  to 

another  it  is  weU  not  to  be  too  exclusive  in  the  use  of  any  one  ;  for  it  will 
be  found  :n  particular  strictures  and  certain  constitutions  Ihat  i  is  advln 
tag  ous  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice,  and  that  the  Surgeon  may 
modify  with  great  benefit  to  his  patient  the  mechanical  means  that  heTdoT 
As  a  general  rule,  I  think  that  metallic  instruments  are  decidedly  i^^e  erab  e 
more  especjally  ,n  the  early  stages  of  the  treatment,  and  when  the  ftr  ture  is 
tight  cartilaginous,  and  of  old  standing.  In  such  cases,  nothing  ^viU  pass  so 
readily  as  a  weU-made  steel  soimd  or  silver  catheter.  Bat,  when  once  'cSata- 
Tno  ?  *°  ^  7^'™  Voint,  for  instance,  to' the  introduction  of 

a  No.  5  catheter,  hen  some  of  the  other  and  softer  instruments  may  often  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  metal  one 

The  shape  and  curve  of  Catheters  and  Sounds  is  of  much  importance  •  the 
best  curve  for  these  instruments,  I  think,  consists  of  one-fburth  of'  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  44  inches  in  diameter.    If  sounds  be  used  tl  ey 
should  be  made  slightly  corneal,  so  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  abou  three 
numbers  between  the  point  and  the  thickest  part,  which  corresponds  to  ti  e 
bend  of  the  instrument.    They  should  be  weU  rounded  at  the  po  nt.  Soun 
are  particularly  useful  when  the  stricture  will  admit  a  moderate-sized  inZ 
ment     The  sound  shou  d  have  a  broad  metallic  handle,  tivansiuits 
sensation  communicated  to  the  point  more  accurately  than  a  wooden  0  e 
If  a  catheter  be  used-and  this  instrument  is  most  applicable  in  smaU  st 
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tures,  in  wliicli,  if  the  difficulty  of  introduction  be  great,  it  may  advan- 
tageously be  left — it  should  be  made  very  solid  and  sti(f.  The  rings  should 
be  large,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  handle,  and  the  eyes  well  rounded  off  and 
somewhat  depressed,  so  that  they  may  not  scrape  the  urethra.  These  instru- 
ments should  be  used  with  every  possible  care  and  gentleness  ;  but,  tliough 
no  one  more  strongly  recognises  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  not  employing 
imnecessary  violence  in  their  introduction,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  passing 
through  a  tight  hard  stricture  without  the  employment  of  some  degree  of 
force.  The  catheter  or  soimd  wiU  not  "-find  its  own  way  "  here  as  it  m&y  in  a 
liealthy  urethra,  but  it  must  be  guided  and  directed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Surgeon  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  operation  in  surgery  that  requires  more  tact 
and  delicacy  of  manipulation  than  that  of  passing  an  instrument  through  a 
tight,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  an  impermeable  stricture.  Here  some  force  must  be 
used,  but  the  skill  is  shown  in  proportioning  this  to  the  amount  of  resistance, 
and  in  using  it  in  a  proper  direction.  The  appearance  of  force  is  indeed  often 
greater  than  the  reaEty  ;  for,  though  the  point  of  the  catheter  have  passed 
through  a  tight  stricture,  it  may  still  require  considerable  pressure  to  push  the 
rest  of  the  instrument  through  it. 

Introduction.  —  Catheters  and  sounds  are  best  introduced  by  laying  the 
patient  ilat  upon  his  back,  with  the  pelvis  somewhat  raised,  and  the  head 
and  shoulders  low.  The  Surgeon,  standing  on  the  left  side,  inserts  the 
instrument  weU  warmed  and  oUed  into  the  urethra,  with  its  concavity  turned 
towards  the  left  groin,  and  passes  it  down  the  canal,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  penis  upwards  with  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  put  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  stretch.  As  the  instrument  approaches  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  handle  is  carried  to  the  mesial  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  perpendicularly ;  and,  as  its  point  passes  under  the  pubes,  it  should 
be  kept  weU  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  and  made  to  enter  the 
bladder  by  depressing  the  handle  towards  and  between  the  thighs.  The  surest 
guide  to  the  bladder  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  which  is  more  fixed 
than  the  lower,  and  less  liable  to  the  existence  of  fistulous  openings  or  false 
passages.  Should  difficulty  be  experienced,  the  introduction  may  be  facilitated 
by  injecting  and  slightly  distending  the  urethra  with  olive  oil 
before  passing  the  instrument. 

If  the  stricture  be  not  only  very  tight,  but  twisted,  it  may 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  metallic  instrument  through  ;  and 
then  the  plan  recommended  by  Brodie  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  This  consists  in  talcing  a  fine  catgut  bougie,  and 
bending  it,  as  represented  in  Fig.  662,  about  an  inch  from  the 
point,  so  as  to  follow  the  track  of  the  stricture  more  closely. 
In  tills  way,  strictures  that  are  otherwise  impassable  may  be 
Fig.  662.—  rendered  pervious  with  comparative  ease.  Under  the  influence 
Snf  to'Se  of  chloroform,  however,  many  strictures  may  be  readily  passed 
ofStrioturo.  .^-^j^  metalKc  instruments  that  are  not  pendens  m  any  other 
way  I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  by  its  use  in  passing  catheters  through 
very  tight  strictures,  which  had  been  impeneta:able  for  months  or  yeai-s 
without  tliis  agent. 

Gum-elastic  bougies  and  catheters,  and  wax  bougies,  are  not  as  a  rule  so 
manageable  as  metalHc  instruments,  as  tiiey  usually  bend  back  agamst  tight 
organic  strictures.  In  those  of  a  spasmodic  and  congestive  kind,  however  m 
which  a  large  instrument  will  readily  pass,  they  are  of  much  service.  They 
are  usuaUy  best  introduced  whilst  the  patient  is  standing,  and  tiiey  gener.-illy 
glide  most  readily  into  the  bladder  if  they  have  been  slightly  curved  before 
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being  passed.  Wlien  tLey  are  of  wax,  it  is  useM  to  smooth  them  down  between 
the  fingers  before  introducing  them.  In  nsing  the  elastic  catheter,  a  stylet  is 
usually  requii-ed  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  instrument  ajjpears  to  enter  more 
easily  without.  In  others,  it  may  be  passed  with  tlie  stylet  down  to  the 
strictiu-e  ;  and  then,  on  partiaUy  withdi-awing  it,  the  point  of  the  catheter  will 
start  up,  and  thus  more  readily  slip  in. 

Soft  conical  bougies  with  a  bulbous  end  are  often  extremely  useful  (Fig.  663) 
Their  introduction  excites  far  less  irritation  and  pain,  with  much  less°iikeli- 
hood  of  bleeding  fi'om  a  congested  mucous  membrane,  than  does  that  of  metalHc 


Fig.  6C3.— Bulbous  Bougie. 

or  even  gum-elastic  instruments.    It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  make  a 
lalse  passage  with  them  ;  and  in  most  cases  of  ordinary  strictiu-e  they  will  be 
lound  to  be  the  safest  and  most  agreeable  instruments  to  use.    They  wiU 
often  gUde  through  a  tight  irritable  stricture,  when  aU  other  instruments 
especially  metallic  ones,  fail  to  pass.  •  ' 

The  filiform  bougie  is  another  very  useful  instrument :  like  the  bulbous 
bongie.  It  IS  of  French  origin.  The  soft  tapering  end  wiU  frequently  insinuate 
itsell  along  an  irritable  urethra,  and  through  a  spasmodic  and  congestive 
stricture,  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  and  comfort. 

Results  of  Introduction  of  an  Instrument.— The  introduction  of  an  instrument 
usuaUy  gives  rise  to  a  smarting,  painful  sensation  in  the  urethra  ;  this  is  aene- 
raUy  most  severe  as  the  point  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is 'then 
sometimes  attended  by  nausea  and  sudden  faintness.  As  a  general  rule  the 
instrument  should  be  passed  every  second  or  third  day,  and  when  introduced 
should  be  lelt  m  for  about  live  minutes,  or  untU  the  spasm  of  the  urethra 
induced  by  Its  introduction  has  subsided.  If,  however,  the  stricture  be 
extremely  tight,  a  very  ^smaU\atheter  only  having  been  introduced,  the 
mstrumen  may  be  left  in  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  will 
befoimdthat  however  tightly  grasped  it -originally  had  been,  it  has  become 
loosened  ;  a  slight  discharge  being  at  the  same  time  set  up  from  the  urethra 
It  may  then  be  readily  withdrawn,  and,  when  the  ii-ritation  has  subsided  at  thJ 
end  oi  a  couple^days,  a  considerably  larger  one  may  be  introduced. 

The  augmentation  of  the  size  of  the  instrument  should  be  very  gi-adual. 

Mal';,i.J      ''^1  ^^^mbe^     each  time  of  introduction. 

Many  urethra  will  not  bear  even  this,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  the 
same  instrument  on  two  or  three  successive  occasions  before  a  W  size  can 
be  introduced.  The  size  of  the  instrument  may  be  graduaUy  incr'seTunt" 
that  IS  reached  which  the  urethral  orifice  readily  admits  ;  beyond  this,  the 
Surgeon  should  not  go  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  full  size,  usually  No.  12  or  14  can 
be  introduced  with  ease,  it  should  not  be  passed  so  frequently  as  before  •  once 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  gradually  with  less  frequency.  But  for  some  lenc^th 
ol  time  It  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  it  at  least  once  a  month  or  sLx  weeks 
lest  contraction  take  place  again.  ' 

If  the  size  of  the  instrument  be  increased  too  rapidly,  irritation  may  be  set 
up  and  inflammation  of  the  testicles,  and  abscess  in  the  perin^eum  or  prostate 
induced._  I  have  more  tlian  once  had  occasion  to  regret  bbing  "in  too  much 
haste  to  mcrease  the  size  of  the  instrument ;  and,  by  augmenting  it  by  two  or 
three  numbers  at  one  sittmg,  have  seen  the  patient  thrown  back  for  weeks  hi 
the  supervention  of  some  of  the  affections  just  mentioned. 
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_  By  gradual  dilatation,  properly  carried  out,  most  strictures  may  be  con- 
siderably relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  majority  may  be 
cured  by  continuing  the  treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Some, 
liowever,  cannot  be  cured  in  this  way  ;  it  would  appear  that  the  tissue  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  so  contractile  that,  although  they  may  be  ex- 
panded up  to  a  certain  size— say  up  to  No.  5  or  6— it  is  impossible  to  go 
beyond  this.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  gi'eat  tendency  to  relapse,  and  to  a 
return  of  the  constriction  ;  the  stricture  rapidly  becoming  tighter  so  soon  as 
the  introduction  of  the  instruments  is  discontinued,  even  though  it  be  dilated 
to  the  full  size  of  the  lu-ethra,  up  to  No.  12  catheter,  for  instance.  In  some 
instances  the  relapse  is  almost  instantaneous,  micturition  being  as  difficult 
as  before  as  soon  as  the  catheter  is  withdrawn.  In  these  cases  recourse  must  be 
had  to  other  measures,  which  will  be  described. 

Accidents  attending  Catheterism.— The  introduction  of  instruments 
occasionally  gives  rise  to  certain  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  sequences. 
Amongst  these,  syncope  and  rigors,  hsemorrhage,  and  inflammatory  irritation 
about  the  urethra  or  testes,  are  the  most  common.  In  certain  constitutions, 
usually  of  a  nervous  and  irritable  character,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
the  occurrence  of  shivering  and  faintness  after  the  passage  of  an  instrument, 
more  particularly  as  it  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  These  efi"ects 
usually  go  off  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  catheter,  but  in  some  cases  they 
may  continue  for  many  hours,  or  even  come  on  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
perhaps  as  late  as  the  foUowiug  day  ;  the  rigors  in  these  circumstances  being 
very  severe  and  intermitting,  so  much  so  as  to  resemble  an  ague-fit.  During 
the  rigor  the  temperature  rises  considerably,  often  to  104°  or  105°.  The  subsidence 
of  the  rigor  is  marked  by  profuse  sweating,  and  is  usually  attended  by  great 
exhaustion.  This  occurrence  is  always  very  alarming,  and  although  usually 
not  attended  by  positive  danger,  yet  leaves  the  patient  weak  and  exhausted  ; 
and  if  he  be  old,  of  broken  constitution,  or  the  subject  of  Iddney  disease,  a  fatal 
result  may  rapidly  ensue.  In  one  case  I  have  known  this  hajDpen  at  the  expi- 
ration of  nine  houi-s,  from  a  continuance  of  the  syncope ;  in  another  instance, 
in  two  days,  from  suppression  of  urine,  and  this  even  though  no  material  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  passing  the  instrument. 

The  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  these  rigors  and  sweatings  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Constitutional  nervousness  or  timidity  has  certainly  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  I  have  seen  tliem  occur  in  the  strongest  and  most  com-ageous 
men,  and  they  very  rarely  follow  the  use  of  the  catlieter  in  women.  I  have 
only  once  seen  these  effects  in  the  female.  That  was  in  the  person  of  a  young 
married  lady,  strong  and  healthy,  who  had  a  stricture  of  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  which  I  dilated  by  a  two-bladed  dilator.  Twenty  hours  after  the 
operation,  she  had  three  most  intense  rigors  followed  by  sweatings.  In  men 
they  may  occur  after  dilatation  of  any  part  of  the  urethra,  but  are  most 
frequent  after  deep  dilatation,  possibly  because  the  deeper  portions  of  the  canal 
are  more  commonly  strictured.  I  have,  however,  heard  of  one  case  in  wluch 
a  fatal  rigor  followed  incision  and  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  I 
doubt  whether  these  rigors  occur  unless  there  have  been  some  lesion,  abrasion, 
or  rupture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  They  certainly  follow 
the  use  of  metallic  instruments  more  frequently  than  that  of  the  softer  kinds. 

The  treatment  consists  in  wrapping  the  patient  up  in  blankets,  Avith  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet,  and  giving  hot  brandy-and-water,  and  fuU  doses  of  qiiinine 
with  carbonate  of  potass  and  mucilage  frequently  repeated. 

Ilcemorrhage,  which  is  sometimes  rather  jirofuse,  may  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  catheter,  especially  if  the  strictui'e  be  congestive,  and  the  instrument 
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employed,  small.  It  generally  ceases  of  itself;  but,  if  it  be  troublesome,  the 
application  of  cold  will  check  it. 

The  Inflammation  about  the  urethra  and  in  the  testes  that  occasionally 
occurs  during  the  treatment  of  stricture,  is  best  guarded  against  by  not  usin<^ 
too  large  catheters,  and  by  directing  the  patient  to  abstain  from  much  exercise 
during  the  time  of  their  introduction. 

False  Passages  are  occasioned  by  the  instrument  passing  out  of  the  urethra 
through  its  coats  into  the  sm-rounding  tissues.  They  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  in  tight  bridle-strictures,  when  a  small  instrument  is  being  used,  and 
more  especiaUy  if  the  direction  of  the  constriction  be  somewhat  oblique,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  sound  is  thrown  against  the  side  of  the  canal  (Fig.  660). 
The  extent  and  situation  of  a  ialse  passage  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  stricture  ;  and  the  danger  is  usually  in  proportion  to  its  depth. 
The  false  passage  usually  takes  a  direction  do^^^lwards  and  to  one  side  of  the 
urethra.  If  the  stricture  be  far  forward,  it  may  run  along  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  usual  situation,  it  may  perforate  the  lateral  lobe  of 
the  prostate,  or  run  between  this  and  the  rectum,  being  unable  to  extend 
iipwards  on  account  of  the  rigid  nature  of  the  structures  in  this  situation. 
When  the  false  passage  merely  perforates  the  corpus  spongiosum,  runnina 
paraUel  to  the  urethra,  and  opening  again  into  the  canal,  or  when,  perforating 
a  portion  of  the  prostate,  it  enters  the  bladder,  it  is  not  necessarily  attended 
with  much  danger  ;  but  when  it  enters  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum,  breaking  up  this  stricture  to  a  great  extent,  admitting  urine 
into  the  recto-vesical  space  and  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  then  the  most 
serious  consequences,  such  as  inflammation  and  abscess  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, are  apt  to  ensue,  which  may  not  unlikely  be  foUowed  by  the  cfeath  of 
the  patient. 

_  At  the  moment  when  a  false  passage  is  made  during  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument,  by  the  Surgeon  using  too  much  force  or  pressing  in  the  wron- 
direction,  he  feels  the  point  make  a  sudden  slip,  which  the  direction  of  the  shall 
indicates  to  be  to  one  side  of  the  urethra.  The  patient  complains  of  severe  pain 
and  IS  often  conscious  of  a  laceration  ;  there  is  a  grating  or  rough  sensation 
communicated  by  the  tissues  against  which  the  instrument  has  passed  ;  and 

On  £  """'T']  '^'.'P^^' ^^^^  t°        reached  the  bladder, 

noint  of  r°'°''.  i"to  the  rectum,  he  probably  feels  the 

pomt  of  the  mstrument  m  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  gut  and  the  bladder  - 
on  .-ithdrawiug  it,  it  will  be  found  covered  with  blood,  a^d  there  will  be  free 
haemorrhage  from  the  urethra. 

The  Surgeon  knows  when  he  has  entered  an  old  false  passage  by  the  change 
ha  takes  place  m  the  direction  of  the  instrument,  by  its  L  Lching  the 
bladder,  and  by  the  rough  sensation  communicated  to  it,  very  ditferent  from 
that  afforded  by  the  smooth  lining  of  the  urethra.  The  patient  is  often  con- 
scious of  the  existence  and  of  the  entry  of  the  instrument  into  the  false  passage 
and  will  warn  the  Surgeon  of  it.  °  ' 

^^•uf  ^  ^'''''^^  "^^^^  ^  f^lse  passage,  he  should  if 

possible,  at  the  time  ot  the  accident  pass  a  larger  catheter  into  the  bladder 
and  leave  1  there  for  a  few  days  until  the  laceration  has  healed.  If  there 
be  an  old  false  passage  he  must  be  careful,  by  keeping  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment away  from  It,  not  to  enter  it,  lest  during  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
he  raise  with  the  point  of  the  instrument  the  valvular  angle  that  intervenes 
between  It  and  the  urethra  ;  every  time  that  this  is  opened  up  it  tends  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  closure  of  the  aj.erture,  whilst,  overlapping  the  urethra 
It  interferes  mth  the  onward  passage  of  the  instrmnent  into  the  bladder  By 
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withdrawing  tlie  instrument  and  changing  its  direction,  the  false  passage 
may  often  be  avoided,  and  the  bhidder  readied.  Shoukl  there  liave  been 
much  difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  false  canal  may 
possibly  close. 

^  It  has  abeady  been  stated  that,  in  certain  forms  of  stricture,  gradual  dilata- 
tion does  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  penuanent  cure.  In  these  cases  three  plans 
of  treatment  have  been  recommended— the  destruction  of  the  stricture  by 
caustic,  forcible  dilatation,  and  its  division  by  the  knife.  These  methods  will 
now  be  described. 

2.  Caustics.— In  the  treatment  of  stricture  by  caustics,  two  objects  are  en- 
deavoured to  be  attained ;  the  fiist  is  the  destruction  of  the  stricture ;  the  second, 
the  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  surroimding  mucous  membrane,  so  that 
the  ii-ritability  and  spasm  of  the  canal  may  be  lessened.  Tiie  following  is  the 
way  in  wliich  the  caustic  is  applied.  A  wax  bougie,  well-oiled,  is  passed  down 
to,  but  not  through  the  stricture ;  the  Surgeon  then,  with  the  thumb-nail, 
makes  a  notch  on  that  portion  of  the  instrument  opposite  to  the  meatus.  An- 
other bougie  of  similar  length  and  size  is  then  armed  by  a  piece  of  potassa  fusa 
of  about  the  size  of  a  small  pru's  head,  placed  in  a  depression  at  its  end.  A 
mark  is  now  made  on  it,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  notch  on  the  first 
bougie  ;  it  is  then  passed  rapidly  down  until  this  mark  comes  opposite  to  the 
meatus,  and  then  pressed  firmly  for  two  or  three  minutes  against  the  stricture, 
upon  which  the  caustic  exercises  its  action.  This  application,  which  is  followed 
by  a  gleety  discharge,  is  to  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  day  untU  a  bougie 
of  proper  size  can  be  introduced ;  and  then  the  dilatation  may  be  j)roceeded  with 
in  the  usual  way.  This  practice,  stigmatised,  not  unjustly,  by  Listen  as  "  most 
atrocious,"  has  now  but  few  advocates  ;  and,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
useful  effected  by  it,  beyoiid  what  can  be  accomplished  much  more  safely. and 
easily  by  a  catheter  or  sound  in  an  ordinarily  skilful  hand. 

3.  Forcible  Expansion  or  Eupture.— Forcible  and  rapid  dilatation  caus- 
ing the  expansion  and  rupture  of  the  stricture,  is  a  method  that,  originally 
proposed  and  practised  many  years  since  by  Luxmoor,  Arnott,  and  Buchanan 
of  Glasgow,  has  of  late  years  been  revived  in  principle,  and  ingeniously  modi- 
fied in  detail,  by  many  Siu'geons,  amongst  whom  Keybard,  Maisonneuve, 
Perreve,  Wakley,  Holt,  and  Thompson  are  the  most  conspicuous.  However 
varied  the  means  by  which  strictures  are  thiis  treated,  the  instruments  em- 
ployed may  be  arranged  in  tliree  groups  :  1.  Those  that  act  as  sliding  tubes  ; 
2.  Those  that  expand  by  a  screw  mechanism  ;  and,  3.  Those  that  act  on  the 
princij)le  of  a  wedge. 

1.  Sliding  Tubes  were  first  employed  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  by  Desault 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  subsequently  by  various  French  Surgeons,  and 
of  later  years  by  Hutton  of  Dublin,  and  very  extensively  and  successfully  by 
Wakley.  The  mode  of  ajiplication  of  these  tubes  is  as  follows.  A  long  conductor 
is  introduced  tlrrough  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  and  over  this  a  catheter, 
either  of  gum  or  sUver,  is  passed,  which  in  its  turn  is  made  to  serve  as  a  con- 
ductor to  a  larger  one.  In  Wakley's  instrument  the  conductor,  or  "  urethral 
guide,"  consists  of  a  small  silver  catheter,  which,  after  being  passed  through  the 
stricture,  has  a  long  steel  rod  screwed  into  it.  Over  this  a  silver  tube  is  passed, 
which  in  its  turn  is  made  to  serve  as  a  conductor ;  and  thus  tlie  conductor  may 
be  rapidly  dilated  by  passing  one  tube  over  another  until  a  full  size  is  reached. 
The  only  difficulty  in  this  very  ingenious  method — which  is,  however,  common 
witli  it  to  every  other  plan  of  treating  stricture  by  dilalalion— consists  in  the 
fast  introduction  of  the  "  urethral  guide  ;"  when  that  has  once  passed  through 
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the  stricture,  the  tubes  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  wrong  ;  and,  as  no  laceration  or  ruj)ture  of  the  stricture  is,  or  can  be, 
effected  by  the  instrument,  it  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  safe  means  of  employing 
rapid  dilatation  when  circumstances  seem  to  require  it. 

2.  The  method  of  forcibly  expanding  a  stricture  by  the  introduction  into  it 
of  a  small  two-  or  four-bladed  instrument,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a  narrow 
beaked  soimd,  and  which,  by  screio  mechanism  in  the  handle,  admits  of  being 
opened  out  so  as  to  stretch  the  stricture  to  au  extent  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  blades  are  screwed  apart,  has  many  advocates  ;  and  various 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  effect  this  object.  More  than  half 
a  century  ago,  Luxmoor  attempted  it  by  the  use  of  a  four-bladed  instrument. 
Subsequently  Civiale  invented  a  stricture-expander  ;  and  of  late  years  two- 
bladed  instruments,  having  this  end  in  view,  have  been  introduced  into  practice 
by  Perrejve,  Lyon,  and  H.  Thompson.  The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  664) 
is  a  representation  of  the  instrument  used  by  the  latter  Sui-geon  ;  it  answers 


Fig.  G04.  —Thompson's  Striotui'e-Bxpander. 

admirably  the  intended  purpose,  the  expansion  of  the  blades  being  effected  by 
a  screw  worked  by  turning  the  handle.  This  should  be  done  very  slowly, 
several  seconds  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  each  turn  of  the  handle,  so' 
that  the  tissue  composing  the  stricture  may  be  graduaUy  stretched,  and  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  at  the  seat  of  stricture  dilated  beyond  the  full  size,  so  as 
to  be  over-stretched  ;  the  extent  of  dilatation  may  be  carried  up  to  16*  or  18, 
and  is  marked  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument.  If  this 
operation  be  done  slowly,  little  if  any  bleeding  results,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  laceration  of  the  waU  of  the  urethra  at  the  strictured  spot.  A  large  gum 
elastic  catheter  may  then  be  passed,  and  the  urine  drawn  off  It  is  not  usually 
necessary  to  leave  the  catheter  in  the  bladder,  though  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  doing  this  for  forty-eight  hmrrs,  after  which  the  patient  may  have  one  passed 
occasionally  m  order  to  maintain  the  dilatation. 

3.  The  rupture  or  splitting  of  the  stricture  by  an  instrument  acting  on  the 
prmciple  of  a  locdtje,  has  been  recommended  by  Eeybard  and  Holt,  and  very 
extensively  and  successfully  employed  by  the  latter  excellent  Surgeon.  The 
instrument  used  by  him  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure''(Fig.  665) 


Fig.  665.— Holt's  Instrument  for  SpUtting  Strictures. 

It  consists  of  two  grooved  metalHc  blades  joined  at  the  extremity.  Between 
these  a  tube  is  slipped  along  a  wire,  which  in  its  descent  separates  the  blades 
at  a  considerable  angle,  and  thus  splits  up  the  stricture.  In  tliis  way  the 
contracted  part  of  the  urethra  is  at  once  enlarged  to  its  normal  diameter,  so  as 
to  admit  a  full-sized  catheter,  by  which  the  mine  is  then  drawn  oJf.  '  Tlie 
introduction  of  the  catheter  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  first  on  alternate 
days,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  Holt  believes  that  the  effects  of  the 
dilatation  are  entirely  confined  to  the  morbid  contraction,  the  healthy  portion 
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ol"  the  urethra  not  being  injuriously  disturbed  by  the  expansion  of  tlie 
instrument. 

4.  Division  op  the  Stricture  may  be  practised  either  from  wiiUn  the 
urethra,  or  from  without,  through  the  perinajuni. 

Internal  Urethrotomy.— Tlie  division /j-om  wii/im  may  be  performed  in 
two  ways ;  either  by  cutting  through  the  stricture  from  before  backwards,  or  by 
passing  a  proper  instrument  through  it,  and  dividing  it  from  behind  forwards. 

The  first  method— that  of  perforating  the  strictui-e/rom  hefore  backwards— 
consists  in  passing  a  concealed  steel  stylet  down  to  the  stricture,  and  then 
]iushing  forwards  the  lancet-like  knife,  attempting  to  perforate  the  obstruction. 
This  ijlan  is  necessarily  attended  by  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  thrust  a  stylet  through  the  stricture  without  a  guide  ;  the 
probability,  indeed  almost  the  certainty,  being  that  the  pointed  cuttin  g  blade 
will  pass  by  the  stricture  and  divide  the  healthy  wall  of  the  urethra.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  banished  from  surgical  practice,  and  is  only  applicable  with 
safety  to  those  strictures  that  are  situated  in  the  part  of  the  urethra  anterior 
to  the  scrotum,  where  the  canal  is  straight.  In  the  deeper  and  more  curved 
parts,  any  attempt  at  perforation  would  obviously  be  fraught  -n'ith  danger  ;  for, 
as  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  the  Surgeon  to  guide  the  stylet  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  urethra,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  perforate  the  walls 
of  this  canal  than  to  pass  through  the  stricture.  In  hard  and  resisting  con- 
tractions, however,  in  the  straight  portion  of  the  canal  anterior  to  the  scrotum, 
such  an  instrument  may  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage.  A  very  con- 
venient form  of  cutting  stylet  is  the  one  figured  here,  which  has  a  probe  end, 
that  is  introduced  through  the  stricture,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  blade, 
which  is  projected  and  caused  to  retract  into  its  cylinder  by  the  action  of  a 
spring  (Fig.  666). 


Fig.  0G6. — Lancetted  Stylet  for  Division  of  Stricture. 


The  other  mode  of  dividing  strictures  within  the  uretlira  is  by  cutting  from 
behind  forwards.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  catheter  containing  a  stylet  through 
the  stricture,  and  then  projecting  the  stylet  as  the  instrument  is  withdra-mi, 
notching  the  obstruction.  As  the  stricture,  howevef,  must  be  of  considerable 
size  to  admit  such  an  instrument  as  this,  as  large ''as  a  No.  6  catheter,  it  is 
usually  sufficiently  amenable  to  other  modes  of  treatment,  and  this  procedure 
will  therefore  be  rendered  unnecessary.  When  the  stricture  is  situated  at  the 
meatus,  it  may  readily  be  divided  by  means  of  a  narrow  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury ;  and  when  it  is  situated  an  inch  or  two  down  the  canal,  its  section  may 
conveniently  be  effected  by  passing  through  it  a  slender  sheathed  blade,  which 
is  then  to  be  projected,  and  the  constriction  divided  as  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn. 

The  internal  division  of  strictures  lower  do-\\m,  near  to  or  at  the  bulb,  ha? 
always  been  a  favoru'ite  method  of  treatment  in  France  ;  and  of  late  years  not 
a  few  complicated  and  dangerous  machines  have  been  invented,  by  which,  by 
a  process  of  cutting  or  laceration,  the  division  of  the  stricture  is  sought  to  be 
effected.  Civiale,  however,  to  whom  surgery  is  indebted  for  many  ingenious 
instruments,  has  invented  an  urethrotome  (Fig.  667),  by  wliich  the  division  ol' 
the  stricture  may  be  safely  done.  In  order  to  use  this  instrument,  however,  as 
with  all  other  urethrotomes,  the  stricture  must  be  dilated  up  to  about  No.  5. 
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The  end  of  the  instrument  is  then  passed  heyond  it,  and,  the  small  hlade 
having  been  made  to  project,  the  stricture  is  divided  or  notched  downwards  by 
a  firm  and  steady  pressure  to  the  extent  usually  of  about  an  inch.  The  blade 
is  then  shut  into  its  sheath,  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  and  a  No.  10  catheter 


Fig.  6B7.— Civiale'.s  Urethrotome. 


is  passed,  and  left  in  for  twenty-four  hours ;  a  fuU-sized  instrument  being 
afterwards  passed  every  second  or  third  day  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
operation  is  easily  performed,  is  attended  by  very  Httle  pain,  and  usuaUy  by 
the  loss  of  but  a  few  drops  of  blood. 

In  performing  internal  urethrotomy,  whether  by  division  of  the  stricture 
from  before  backwards,  or  from  behind  forwards,  it  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  bear  in  mind  that  the  urethra  is  extremely  mobile,  and  that  the  stric- 
ture maybe  pushed  back  or  drawn  forwards  by  the  instrument  for  the  distance 
of  about  an  inch,  without  having  been  divided.  Hence  it  is  weU  to  steady  the 
urethi-a  by  drawing  the  penis  well  forwards  before  the  section  of  the  stricture 
IS  attempted,  and  to  do  this  by  steady  pressure  and  a  sawing  motion  rather 
than  by  a  sudden  effort. 

The  operation  of  internal  uretlirotomy,  when  practised  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned, appears  to  be  attended  by  very  little  risk  ;  and  the  danger  diminishes 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  stricture  is  nearer  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  It  is 
of  course  only  required  in  exceptional  cases.  These  are  chiefly  resilient  or  very 
irritable  strictures.  In  resilient  strictures  dilatation  fails,  because  the  stricture 
though  admittuig  of  expansion,' immediately  relapses.  In  veiy  irritable  stric' 
tures,  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  pain  of  dUatation.  In  both  these  classes  of 
cases,  the  division  of  the  stricture  from  within  removes  at  once  aU  difficulty  in 
treatment  ;  and  I  have  of  late  years  employed  this  very  simple  method  in 
several  cases  of  this  kind  with  the  most  marked  and  permanent  success  In 
fact,  m  strictures  of  the  scrotal  or  penile  portions  of  the  urethra,  where  one  or 
other  of  the  above  conditions-resiliency  or  irritabiUty-generally  prevails  I 
now  very  commonly  notch  the  constricted  portion  of  the  canal  by  means  of 
Ciyiales  urethrotome,  and  thus  at  once,  and  with  great  ease,  obtain  most,  if 
not  all,  the  space  required.  ' 

_  External  IJRETHROTOMY.-The  division  of  the  stricture  from  without  by 
incision  through  the  perma^um,  may  be  performed  by  two  distinct  operations  • 
the  one  being  only  appUcable  to  tliose  strictures  that  are  pervious  to  an 
mstnunent ;  the  other  to  those  which  are  impermeable.  In  the  first  case  a 
grooved  staff  is  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  the  section  is  made  upoii 
tlus.  In  the  second  case,  the  Surgeon  attempts  to  cut  through  this  and  tho 
frrdTim"^        ''''^  ^"^^  anatomical  knowledge  may 

Operation  for  Permeable  Stncture.~The  first  of  these  operations,  introduced 
by  Syme  as  Urethrotomy,  and  commonly  caUed  the  Perineal  Section,  ig  com 
paratively  a  simple  procedure.  The  instruments  require.l  for  its  perfoi-mance 
are  a  staff  a  No.  8  silver  catheter,  a  pointed  scalpel,  and  a  broad  director 
The  staff  should  vary  m  size  from  No.  1  to  No.  6,  according  to  the  ti^^htnes^ 
of  the  stricture  ;  it  sliould  be  grooved  along  its  convexity,  either  the  whole  of 
the  way,  or  better,  merely  for  the  lower  third  (Fig.  668).   The  stem  is  smooth 
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er. 


■Pig.  6GS. 
Shouldered  Statf 
for  Perineal  Sec- 
tion. 


and  of  full  size,  and  joins  into  the  lower  grooved  part  hy  a  distinct  should 
which,  being  passed  down  as  far  as  the  stricture,  forms  l.iy  its  projection  a 
guide  to  that  part  of  the  urethra  requiring  division.  In  those  cases  in  which 
there  are  false  passages,  a  hollow  staff  of  the  same  size  and  shape  may  be 
advantageously  used  ;  tlie  flow  of  urme  through  it  indicating 
with  certainty  its  passage  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
urethra. 

Performance  of  Perineal  Section. — The  operation  is  per- 
formed as  follows.  The  staff  having  been  passed  well  through 
the  stricture,  so  that  the  shoulder  rests  against  the  upper  part 
of  the  constriction,  the  patient  is  tied  up  as  for  lithotomy, 
and  the  Surgeon,  seating  himseK  in  front,  pushes  the  scalpel, 
with  the  back  of  the  blade  downwards,  into  the  mesial  line  of 
the  perinasum  a  little  above  the  rectum,  and  cuts  upwards  ibr 
an  inch  or  more  into  the  raphe.  The  dissection  is  carried 
on  very  carefully  exactly  in  the  median  line  until  the  staff 
is  reached,  when  the  knife  must  be  entered  into  its  groove 
behind  the  stricture,  and  carried  forwards  through  this.  The 
staff,  having  been  pushed  on  to  ascertain  that  all  is  free,  must 
be  withdrawn,  and  a  No.  8  catheter  introduced,  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  it  must  then  be  taken  out,  and 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  the  urethra  must  be  dilated 
by  the  introduction  every  second  day  of  a  full-sized  silver 
catheter.  Urine  escapes  for  some  little  time  by  the  peiineal  incision  ;  but,  as 
this  heals  by  granulation,  the  flow  of  fluid  gradually  lessens  and  at  last  ceases 
entirely. 

The  princij)al  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation  are — 

1.  To  see  that  the  staff  is  fairly  through  the  stricture,  and  to  be  especially 
careful  in. determining  this  if  false  passage  exist. 

2.  To  cut  carefuUy  in  the  median  line  ;  where,  as  Syme  has  observed,  a  kind 
of  septum  exists  even  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  perinseum,  and  where  there 
can  be  no  danger  whatever  of  dividing  any  artery  of  magnitude,  wliich  might 
haj)pen  if  any  lateral  deviation  of  the  knife  took  place.  The  only  vessel, 
indeed,  which  is  at  all  endangered,  is  the  artery  of  the  bulb  ;  and  this  may 
always  be  avoided  by  carefully  keeping  in  the  raphe,  as  it  lies  towards  the  side 
of  the  incision, 

3.  To  enter  the  point  of  the  knife  behind  the  stricture,  and  to  divide  that  by 
cutting  forwards  in  the  groove  of  the  staff. 

4.  Not  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  knife  downwards  ;  if  this  be  done,  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  may  be  opened,  and  danger  of  peh-ic  infiltration  and  inflam- 
mation incurred. 

5.  Much  difficulty  has  occasionally  arisen  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
into  the  bladder  after  the  division  of  the  stricture.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
passing  a  broad  director,  with  the  groove  turned  up,  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  urethra  after  the  stricture  has  been  cut,  but  before  the  staff"  is  withdra^^•n. 
As  the  catheter  is  passed  down  the  canal,  its  pomt  will  infallibly  be  guided  by 
this  onwards  into  the  bladder. 

Where  there  are  more  strictures  than  one,  the  division  of  the  deepest  is 
usually  alone  necessary  ;  the  others  may  be  dilated. 

Result, —  The  result  of  the  perineal  section,  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  patient  is 
concerned,  is  usually  satisfactory  ;  yet  cases  have  not  un frequently  occurred  in 
which  a  fatal  termination  has  been  the  consequence,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  cases  have  been  more  numerous  than  the  advocates  of  this 
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operation  have  been  willing  to  admit.  As  yet,  there  are  no  trustworthy 
statistics  before  the  profession  that  would  enable  us  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
percentage  of  deaths  after  tliis  operation.  Occasionally,  an  incurable  fistulous 
opening  has  been  left  in  the  perinseum  ;  and  not  unfrequently  accidents  of  a 
grave  though  not  fatal  character,  such  as  inflammatory  asdema  of  the  scrotum 
abscess  in  perLuceo,  &c.,  have  been  found  to  supervene.  ' 

The  whole  value  of  urethrotomy  wiU  at  last  depend  on  the  liability  of  the 
stricture  to  return  after  its  division  ;  and  this  point  has  not  as  yet  been  by  any 
means  satisiiictorily  determined.    The  ultimate  result  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  pi^ctised  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  laid  before  the  profession ;  and, 
until  this  has  been  done,  we  cannot  consider  the  utility  of  the  operation  as 
established,  except  as  a  means  of  temporary  relief  in  cases  of  the  land  iust 
mentioned.    Much  wiU  certainly  depend  upon  keeping  up  dilatation  of  the 
iirethra  for  some  months  after  the  division  of  the  stricture,  a  catheter  of  full 
size  being  passed  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.    If  this  precaution  be  neglected 
relapses  wiU  often  occur;  and  even  when  it  is  scrupulously  attended  to,  they' 
S.Pd  th^r?!  ^  ^°  "^r^  unfrequent.    Against  uretln-otomy  it  has  been 
argued  that,  like  a  wound,  the  incision  into  the  urethra  might  occasion  a  cica- 
ti;ix  which  would  contract,  and  thus  eventually  tend  still  further  to  lessen  the 
diameter  of  the  canal.    But  post  mortem  examination  of  patients  who  have 
d  ed  some  years  after  this  operation  had  been  performed  has  shown  that  the 
dea  IS  grouncUess,  the  cicatrix  being  linear  and  scarcely  perceptible.    In  fact 
•there  IS  a  great  difference  in  the  result,  between  cases  in  which  the  urethra  has 
been  divided  transversely  and  those  in  which  it  has  been  incised  longitudinally 
In  the  first  instance,  a  dense  and  contractUe  cicatricial  mass  is  formed  :  in  the 
second  case,  a  Imear  and  scarcely  perceptible  scar 
f  omparisonof  Methods  of  Treatment.-The  most  important  question  in  con- 
r  ^^^^^^l.°P^^-ti«°«       in  what  class  of  cases  they  should  be 
practised.    That  most  stnctvires  may  be  cured  by  gradual  dilatation,  there  can 
be  no  doiibt ;  most  practitioners  holding  with  Listen,  that,  whenever  a  catheter 
mil  pass  through  a  stricture,  its  cure  by  dilatation  is  certain,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  Surgeon.  Though  this  may  be  generally  true,  instance  not  unfrequently 
occiir,  m  which  simple  dilatation  fails  to  eflect  a  cure;  the  strictij  beini 
^ghly  contractile,  and  not  allowing  expansion  beyond  a  certairpoint  or 
relapsmg  whenever  the  dilating  means  are  removed.    In  other  cases  alS  the 
patient  suffers  so  much  pain  and  irritation  whenever  an  instri^ent  is  parsed 
that  be  cannot  bear  the  repeated  introductions  that  are  necessary  1^1^'!: 
ctilarly  if  the  stricture  be  complicated  with  fistule«  in  perinceo  or  M7v  JaZ 
winch  render  i  s  cure  by  dilatation  tedious  and  almost  impracticable  T  uS 
cases  as  these  the  Surgeon,  being  unable  to  benefit  his  .atient  ma  eriaUy  by 
t^^TZZ:!  employment  of  palliLive  means  or  more 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  four  classes  of  cases,  in  ^-hich  more  energetic 
Tabs^i;^^^^^^^^  not  only  be  advantageously  employed,^: 

1.  Very  old  dense  cartilaginous  strictures,  often  of  traumatic  onVin  which 
admit  an  instrument  with  great  difticulty,  and  cannot  be  dilated  be'yon  a 
certain  point,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  urethral  structures  into  a  S  of 
dense,  fibrous,  almost  cicatncial  tissue,  which  neither  admits  of  expansion  nor 
oi  absorption  by  the  pressure  of  instruments  ;  and  in  which  a  considerable 
extent-half  an  inch  or  more-of  the  urethra  is  involved  "^s^tieiable 
2  The  same  kind  of  stricture  complicated  with  fistulcc  in  the  perina)um  or 
scrotum,  with  perhaps  considerable  plastic  infiltration  of  these  pai^s.   In  both 
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tliese  classes,  I  think  that  the  perineal  section  or  external  urethrotomy  is  the 
preferable  operation. 

3.  Very  tight  strictures,  accompanied  by  excessive  sensibility  of  the  urethra  ; 
in  which  each  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  attended  by  intense  suifering, 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  rigors,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  be 
induced  to  submit  to  a  proper  course  of  bougies. 

4.  Very  elastic,  though  perhaps  narrow  strictures,  that  can  be  dilated  readily 
enough,  even  up  to  the  admission  of  full-sized  instriiments  ;  but  which,  when 
the  treatment  is  discontinued,  immediately  begin  to  contract  again,  so  that  the 
patient  is  never  out  of  the  Surgeon's  hands,  and  sees  no  prospect  of  cure. 

In  these  last  two  classes  of  cases,  I  am  of  opinion  that  internal  urethrotomy 
with  Civiale's  instrument,  or  the  forcible  expansion  or  rupture  of  the  stricture, 
is  the  best  method  of  treatment ;  the  perineal  section  being  too  severe  and 
dangerous,  whilst  simple  dilatation  is  too  feeble  a  means  of  treatment. 
■  Stricture  of  the  Urethral  Orifice  is  usually  the  consec^uence  of  the  destruction 
of  tissue  by  a  phagedsenic  chancre.  It  is  apt  to  become  extremely  tight,  and 
has  a  great  tendency  to  relapse. 

It  may  be  treated  in  three  ways — 

1.  By  gradiial  dilatation,  by  means  of  short  nail-headed  styles  of  graduated 
sizes. 

2.  By  rapid  dilatation.  This  is  best  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  tube 
of  laminaria,  which,  swelling  up  in  a  few  hours,  rapidly  dilates  the  stricture. 

3.  By  division  with  Civiale's  instrument,  introduced  shut,  and  cutting  as  iif 
is  withdrawn. 

Either  of  the  last  two  methods  may  most  advantageously  be  adopted. 

Impermeable  Stricture. — In  order  to  perform  the  j)erineal  section,  the  stric- 
ture must  be  pervious  to  a  grooved  staff,  however  smaU  this  may  be ;  and  this, 
it  might  be  supposed,  would  limit  materially  the  cases  in  which  the  operation 
can  be  performed.  But  complete  obliteration  of  the  urethra  cannot  take  place 
except  as  the  result  of  sloughing,  usually  from  injury;  indeed  "impermeable" 
strictiires,  though  frequently  spoken  of,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  Syme, 
indeed,  denies  their  existence,  and  states  that,  if  uiine  can  escape  through  a 
stricture,  a  bougie  can  be  introduced.  A  Surgeon  may  often  be  foiled  in  his 
first  attempts  in  passing  an  instrument  through  a  very  tight  stricture.  But  I 
believe  that,  with  patience,  by  attention  to  constitutional  treatment,  so  as  to 
lessen  urethral  irritation,  and  especially  by  the  administration  of  chloroform,  he 
will  usually  at  last  succeed  in  making  an  instrument  of  some  kind  pass  through 
the  very  worst  strictures.  In  the  first  case  in  which  I  performed  the  perineal 
section,  almost  all  the  urine  had  for  twelve  years  been  discharged  througli 
fistulous  openings  in  the  perinseum  and  scrotum  ;  and  the  principal  portion 
escaped  through  a  large  hole  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh,  a  few  drops 
merely  occasionally  passing  out  by  the  Hps  of  the  uretlira.  No  instrument 
had  been  passed  for  four  years,  though  repeated  attempts  had  been  made 
by  difl'erent  Surgeons.  Being  foiled  in  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder 
the  first  time  I  tried,  I  kept  the  patient  in  the  Hospital  for  two  or  tlrree 
weeks,  attending  carefully  to  his  constitutional  condition,  but  without  making 
any  further  effort.  He  was  then  placed  under  chloroform,  when  I  succeeded 
in  passing  No.  1.  The  urethra  was  then  dilated  up  to  No.  5,  beyond 
which  no  instrument  could  be  passed,  when  tlie  perineal  section  was  per- 
formed. The  patient  made  an  excellent  cure,  the  fistulous  openings  closing, 
and  the  urine  being  discharged  by  the  natural  channel.  In  another  case, 
persevering  attempts  had  been  made  for  five  yeai-s  to  make  an  instrument 
enter  the  bladder,  but  without  success,  the  stncture  not  only  being  exces- 
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sively  tight,  but  the  urethra  acutely  sensitive  ;  under  chloroform  I  succeederl 
patent  *  '^'"'^  '^^^'^^y 

The  influence  of  AncesthcHcs  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  instruments  tlirouc^h 
apparen  y  impermeable  strictures  is  very  marked.  Shortly  after  the  introduc- 
tiono  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  Listonwas  going  to  cut  through  a  stricture 
that  had  resisted  aH  attempts  made  by  his  most  dexterous  hand  at  introducing 
an  mstrument  into  the  bladder ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  patient  put  on  h^ 
table  and  fau-ly  rendered  insensible,  than  the  No.  8  silver  catheter,  which  had 
been  passed  down  as  far  as  the  stricture,  and  the  point  of  which  ^aTto  serve 

z:^^:^: thusrenderedTZg:::;: 

Yet  no  Surgeon  can  doubt  that  cases  do  occasionally,  though  rarely  occur 
Z^n  tZZTT  °'  °f  "--  and  old  inflamml^ 

t  Wo.  1     f  '°  *°"^"°"«  '-^^^  ^a™^>  and  the  perineum  so 

r  ^Mtr  ^^*™*  be  passed  tCghTven 

^ough  the  urine  pass  out  readUy.    It  must  be  borne  in  iind  that  a  strictuiJ 

cWe^o  ^TT^V^  i-P--eable  to  a  catheter,  even  Tn  the  most 

d  xterous  hands.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that,  because  a  fluid  wi  llriTkle 

to  incision  o'f  the  st^rSt^l^t  liwT  *°  '^^^  ^« 

reST:S  -  P-ticable  for  the 

and  cutting  Wds  tWh  t?^^^^^  •^''"'^ 

back  turned  towards  the  recSr^to  Z  -  '  ."^"'"^  '  '"'""^  ""^'''^ 
apex  of  the  prostate  so  as  W^n,  '       .    ^    f       perina^um  as  far  as  the 

stricture.    He  ttna  ts^ir^^^^^^^  ^"^^^^^''^  ^^'-'^ 

catheter,  and,  having  thuforned  t,?^        1°*"''  °^  *°  ^^'^  °f 
on  into  he  bladder.^  Itl  ofln  ,X  Tn'"^^^  *°  P'-^^^  t'^at  instrument 

the  urethra.    When  the  tissues  of  th.  .^  *°  f"'^      P"^*-^-  Part  of 

by  the  effusion  of  pla  ic  matter  and  on  1?^  n  '''''  gristly,  altered 

mation  and  the  eLtencrof  fistnt  T  ^  'f''''"^  ""''^"^^^  "^"am- 

through  such  an  a W  ml  Inf hi  the  u^tl '^"^'5 
cul^  is  still  J-h.  increaseA^l^eSL^^^ 

sol'rs^:^^  I         ^^^t  ^^^^^^  trouble, 

•        •      1  "''^an  once  seen  the  most  skilful  onprnfn,.a  i 

m  their  endeavours  to  accomnlish  it  a-nA  pnrr,r.„ii  i  .     "'^'"^if  opeiators  foiled 
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attempts.  Fortunately  this  operation  is  now  scarcely  ever  necessary ;  witli 
patience  and  under  cliloroform  the  Surgeon  may  almost  invariably  pass  a  stall", 
however  small,  into  the  hladder  ;  he  then  has  a  sure  gmde  upon  which  to  cut, 
by  following  which  he  must  certainly  be  led  through  the  stricture  into  the 
urethra  beyond  it.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  urethrotomy  should,  if  practicable, 
be  substituted  for  the  division  of  the  stricture  without  a  guide. 

Operation  from  front. — Boutonniere  Operation, — The  following,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  "  button-hole  "  operation,  may  be  advantageously  i^erfomied 
in  some  cases  of  stricture  which  are  impervious  to  a  grooved  staff  or  other 
guide,  and  where  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  divide  from  without  in 
consequence  of  their  complication  with  fistula. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  and  secured  in  the  lithotomy  position,  a 
moderate-sized  catheter,  No.  8,  is  passed  down  to  the  strictui'e.  The  catheter 
is  then  turned  round,  so  that  its  point  is  made  to  project  into  the  perinseum 
just  above  the  stricture.  The  Surgeon  cuts  down  upon  this  by  an  incision 
about  inch  long  in  the  median  line,  and  consequently  opens  the  urethra 
just  above  the  stricture.  The  catheter  is  now  withdrawn,  and  each  side  of  the 
opened  uretlira  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  or  hook-forceps,  and  held  apart 
so  as  to  expose  the  interior  of  the  canal.  Oozing  having  been  allowed  to 
cease,  the  aperture  leading  through  the  stricture  will  now  readily  enough 
be  found  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  opened  urethra.  A  probe  or  narrow  director 
is  slipped  into  this,  and  along  the  guide  thus  introduced  a  tenotome  is  passed, 
so  as  to  divide  the  strictiu'e.  The  catheter  is  then  passed  on  and  tied  in  the 
bladder.  TMs  operation,  though  often  difficult,  is,  on  the  whole,  far  easier  and 
safer  than  the  other. 


COMPLICATIONS  AND  EESULTS  OF  STEICTUEE. 

Eetention  op  Urine. — This  has  a  tendency  to  occur  in  aU  tight  strictures 
from  the  gradual  and  progressive  contraction  of  the  canal.  It  most  usually, 
however,  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  congestive  spasmodic  condition  being 
superadded  to  the  organic  constriction.  It  commonly  happens  that  a  patient 
having  a  moderately  tight  organic  stricture  commits  an  excess,  or  becomes 
exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  and  thus  gets  such  a  congested  condition  superadded, 
that  the  urine  AviU  not  pass  at  all,  or  only  in  such  small  quantity  by  drops, 
and  with  so  much  pain  and  straining,  that  the  bladder  cannot  be  completely 
emptied.  In  these  cases  the  retention  always  eventually  becomes  complete  ; 
the  bladder  speedily  fiUs,  and  rises  above  the  pirbes ;  there  is  much  distress  and 
constitutional  disturbance  ;  and,  if  relief  be  not  afforded,  the  distended  portion 
of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  will  ultimately  give  way,  and  extravasation 
of  urine  ensue.  In  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  to 
empty  the  patient's  bladder  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Treatment— This  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  irritability 
of  the  patient.  If  the  retention  have  not  continued  very  long,  and  if  the 
patient  be  not  very  irritable,  an  endeavour  might  be  made  at  once  to  givereliel' 
by  passing  a  small  catheter  into  the  bladder.  In  this  the  Sm-geon  may  often 
succeed  more  readily  than  might  liave  been  expected,  the  stricture  frequently 
yielding  before  an  instrument  more  easily  when  there  is  retention,  than  when 
this  condition  does  not  exist.  Even  if  the  catheter  do  not  enter  the  bladder, 
its  point  or  that  of  a  catgut  bougie  merely  being  introduced  well  into  thr 
stricture,  it  Avill  generally  happen,  as  Brodie  has  pointed  out,  that,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  instrument,  the  urine  will  follow  in  a  full  stream  ;  but  if  a 
sufficiently  small  catheter  be  used  (in  many  cases  not  larger  than  lialf  of  No.  1 
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is  admissible),  the  instrument  may  nsuallj  be  made  to  fairly  enter  the  bladder 
1  the  patient  be  very  irritable  it  is  better,  before  attempting  the  introduction 
01  the  mstrimieut,  to  give  him  an  opiate  enema  of  a  drachm  of  laudanum  in 
about  two  ounces  of  starch,  and  to  put  him  into  a  warm  hip-bath  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  may  now  be  attempted,  and  will  very  generaUy  succeed 
Should  it  stm  fail,  the  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform%houH  be  tried 
.vhen  It  ahnost  invariably  may  be  made  to  pass  without  the  employment  of 

wh  ch  chloroform  is  of  more  value  than  in  these;  nnder  its  inflnence  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  the  catheter  will  not  pass.  Mter  the  instrument  has  been 
parsed  into  the  bladder  it  should  be  left  there,  being  tied  in  by  merns^^apes 
passing  from  Its  rmgsimder  the  patient's  thighs,  to  a  bandage  that  is  pZed 
roxmd  his  waist.  Anti-mflammatory  remedies  must  then  be  employed  in  raSer 

ness  in  this  region  and  salmes  .vith  antimony.    The  catheter  will  be  found 
to  be  loosened  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  should  be  withd^^^^ 
and  the  cure  by  dilatation  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  wav.  ' 
It,  however,  the  Surgeon  be  unable  to  introduce  a  catheter  in  the  ordimrv 

m  some  o  her  way,  lest  it  or  the  uretlii-a  burst,  and  extravasation  of  urine  occur 
The  bladder  may  be  emptied  in  four  ways  :  1,  by  Forcible  Catheterism  ;  2  by 
making  an  Opemng  into  the  Urethra  behind  and  thi-ough  the  Stricture  '  3  by 


l.  Forable  CatMensm,  is  a  most  unsurgical  and  dangerous  procedure 
Nothing  can  surely  be  more  improper  than  to  take  a  small,  stiff,  silvef  catheter 
pass  I  down  0  the  stricture,  and  then,  by  main  force,  att'empt  toll^  it  on' 
into  the  bladder.  In  these  cases  the  Surgeon  usua%  fails  in  his  atlemnt  at 
reaching  the  viscus  but  pushes  the  point  of  the  instLment  into  th  SL 
aroimd  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  prostate,  and  thus  incluces  teat  and 

S:?t^rchlSbTaTf^'^*'^  If      should,  by  somed;Tte 

accident  reach  the  bladder,  it  is  not  by  any  skilful  though  forcible  exnansion  nf 
the  stricture,  but  rather  by  perforating  the  urethra,  and  burro W  tSouI  tht 

TerrrnrZ  g,"      it  has  bln  t^rm  I!tnm 

lie  a„am  enter  that  canal,  or  m  some  such  way  reach  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
2.  Opemng  the  Urethra  behind  and  through  the  Stricture     In  thp  1     i  ^ 

the  patient,  it  sometimes  attains  a  considerable  ni^glult  l^T^^^^ 
not  the  case,  the  operation  may  prove  a  veiy  serious  and  di^'ft  1 

Sarp  r37\3r^r  impermeable Trictu^e 

acscnbed  at  p  7.37,  is  performed  by  passing  a  catheter  down  to  the  stricture 
opening  the  distended  sinus  of  the  urethra  bevomJ  tl„-.    .  V 
through  the  stricture  upon  the  end  of  the  in  tx^ri      21  T 
nstrument  on  into  the  bladder,  or  allowing  the to  fl  wf  1*^^^: 
thus  made  in  the  perina>um.    In  doing  this,  care  must  l,e  taken  S  Zl^l^^t 
m  the  direction  0  the  mesial  line,  so  as  not  to  wound  vessels  n^^^^^^^^^^ 
One  advantage  0  this  operation  is,  that  the  stricture  may  by  it  be  cZl  J  h 
same  time  that  the  retention  is  relieved  ;  and,  as  the  inci  ' W  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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into  the  bladder,  but  are  limited  to  the  urethra,  there  is  less  danger  to  the 
patient  than  when  that  viscus  is  ojDened. 

Another  advantage  of  the  perineal  incision  in  these  cases  is,  that  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  urinary  abscess  has  begun  to  form,  or  the  extra- 
vasation of  a  few  drops  of  urine  has  taken  place  sooner  than  the  Surgeon  may 
have  had  any  idea  of  :  and  if  so,  the  incision  through  the  perinaeum  wiU  afford 
an  exit  for  any  extravasated  matters,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  the  patient 
from  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  retention.  Should  any  mischief  of  this 
land  have  taken  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  particular  about  opening  the 
urethra  with  the  knife  ;  for,  an  aperture  having  already  been  established  in  it, 
the  urine  will  readily  flow  through  the  artificial  channel  thus  formed  by  free 
incision  into  the  inflamed  or  suppurating  perinsenm. 

3.  Puncture  of  the  Bladder  through  the  Bectitm. — After  emptying  the  bowel 
by  means  of  an  enema,  the  Surgeon  passes  the  left  index-fuiger  well  into  the 
gut,  feeling  for  the  posterior  margin  of  the  prostate ;  he  then  carries  the  trochar 
and  cannula,  which  are  long  and  somewhat  curved,  upon  this  as  a  guide,  and, 
when  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  has  reached  the  posterior  edge  of  the  pro- 
state, he  pushes  it  upwards  into  the  bladder  (Fig.  658,  h).  The  seat  of  the  punc- 
ture between  but  in  front  of  the  ureters  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  669,  which  represents  the  bladder 
and  strictured  urethra  of  a  man  who  died  some 
days  after  this  operation  had  been  performed  for 
retention  from  stricture.  In  performing  this 
operation,  the  Surgeon  perforates  the  bladder  in 
that  portion  of  its  fimdus  which  is  uncovered 
by  peritoneum,  being  bounded  behind  by  the 
reflection  of  the  serous  membrane,  anteriorly  by 
the  prostate,  and  on  each  side  by  the  vesiculse 
seminales.  In  order  to  avoid  wounding  any  of 
these  structures,  he  should  keep  strictly  in  the 
mesial  line,  and  puncture  immediately  beliind 
the  prostate.  In  introducing  the  instrument 
into  the  rectum,  the  Surgeon  shoidd  withdraw 
the  point  of  the  stylet  into  the  cannula,  so  as 
to  avoid  wounding  the  gut,  and  not  push  it  for- 
wards imtil  he  has  the  end  of  the  cannula  fixed 
Fig.  669. -Seat  of  Puncture  against  the  spot  where  he  intends  to  make  the 
through  Rectum  in  a  case  of  stric-  perforation.    After  withdrawing  the  stylet  and 

emptying  the_  bladder,  the  cannula  should  be 
tied  in  by  means  of  tapes,  and  left  for  a  few  days  until  urine  begins 
to  pass  by  the  natural  channel,  or  rmtil  means  can  be  taken  to  restore  the 
passage  through  the  stricture,  when  it  must  be  withdrawn  and  the  aperture 
left  to  close.  In  consequence  of  tiie  irritation  of  the  urine  being  removed  from 
the  urethra,  a  catheter  may  often  be  passed  a  few  days  after  the  operation ;  and 
the  stricture  will  readily  yield  to  dilatation  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Tliis  operation  has  the  advantage  of  being  far  easier  of  performance  than 
the  last,  and  may  doubtless  occasionally  be  required  in  those  very  rare  cases 
of  retention  from  stricture  in  which  there  is  no  sign  of  abscess  or  extravasa- 
tion in  the  perinteum,  in  which  the  urethra  appears  not  to  be  dilated  behind 
the  stricture,  in  Avhich  the  prostate  is  not  enlarged,  and  in  which,  under 
chloroform,  and  with  patience,  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed  into  the  bladder  ; 
a  combination  of  circumstances  that  will  but  very  rarely  indeed  occur  to  a 
Siu'geon  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  instruments. 
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The  operation  of  puncture  tlrrongh  tlie  rectum  is  not  devoid  of  danger  ; 
urinary  infiltration,  and  pelvic  inflammation  and  atscess,  may  result  from  it. 
In  a  remarkable  case  that  was  under  my  care  at  the  Hospital  (in  1859),  a 
sequence  occurred  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed  ;  viz.,  the  diffusion  of 
rectal  flatus  through  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis  and  down  the  thighs 
and  nates,  producing  an  emphysematous  condition  of  these  parts  and  the 
death  of  the  patient.    The  case  was  briefly  as  follows.    A  middle-aged  man 
had  sufl'ered  from  traumatic  stricture  for  very  many  years — indeed,  from 
childhood.    He  was  admitted  with  retention.    As  no  catheter  ever  had  been 
or  could  be  passed,  I  punctured  the  bladder  by  the  rectum  in  the  usual  way. 
The  cannula  was  removed  on  the  fifth  day.  He  then  passed  urine  per  urethram, 
and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    The  day  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cannula  he  felt  very  ill,  but  without  any  positive  or 
tangible  complaint.    The  next  day  it  was  found  that  the  back  and  inner  part 
of  both  tliighs  were  emphysematous  and  crackling,  evidently  distended  with 
air.    The  emphysema  extended  downwards  and  also  up  the  flanks,  and  ap- 
peared even  in  the  right  arm.    There  was  no  pain  or  discoloration.    He  died 
on  the  following  day,  the  eighth  after  the  puncture.    After  death  no  trace  of 
pelvic  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  urinary  extravasation  was  found  ;  but 
there  was  much  infiltration  of  gas  under  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  and  in  the 
areolar  ^  tissue  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.    The  gas  had  probably 
passed  through  the  sciatic  notches  into  the  posterior  parts  of  the  thighs.  It 
■was  fetid,  like  intestinal  flatus. 

4.  Puncture  of  the  Bladder  above  the  Pubes,  in  cases  of  retention  from  stricture, 
is  but  seldom  resorted  to ;  although  some  Surgeons  of  eminence,  more  especially 
Paget  of  Leicester,  have  strongly  recommended  and  often  practised  it.  This 
operation,  which  has  been  discussed  at  p.  705,  is  undoubtedly  easy  of  perform- 
ance, and  sufficiently  safe,  though  not  devoid  of  the  danger  of  infiltration 
of  urine  into  the  tissues  around  the  puncture,  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  a 
fistulous  opening  being  left.  There  is  one  class  of  cases  to  which  it  appears  to 
be  especially  applicable,  and  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  practise  it ;  viz., 
those  cases  of  retention  from  impassable  stricture,  in  which  there  co-exists  an 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  rendering  punctm-e  through  the  rectum  impossible, 
the  Surgeon's  finger  not  being  able  to  reach  beyond  the  enlarged  prostate  ;  and 
here  undoubtedly  the  safest,  if  not  the  only  course  to  pursue,  is  the  suprapubic 
puncture. 

After  the  bladder  has  been  punctured,  by  whichever  of  these  methods  the 
Surgeon  may  tliink  proper  to  adopt,  means  must  be  taken  to  restore  the  calibre 
of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  prevent  the  orifice  of  the  puncture  from  degenerating 
into  a  permanent  fistulous  opening.  With  this  view  the  cannula  should  be 
left  in  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  allowed  to  discharge  through  it  for  from 
four  to  six  days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  shoiild  no  urine  have  passed 
by  the  urethra,  the  stricture  in  the  canal  wiU  be  found  to  be  relaxed,  and  a 
small  instrument  may  usually  without  much  difficulty  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  should  be  retained,  the  cannula  being  withdrawn.  The  cure 
of  the  stricture  by  dilatation  may  then  be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way. 

Extravasation  of  Urine  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  results  of 
unrelieved  retention.  This  serious  accident  most  commonly  occurs  in  consequence 
of  that  portion  of  the  urethra  which  is  immediately  behind  the  stricture  becoming 
over-distended,  so  that  it  may  be  thinned ;  and  a  fissure  then  forming  in  it,  a  lew 
drops  of  urine  escape  into  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.  Some  sloughing 
immediately  ensues,  the  narrow  apertm-e  made  in  the  urethra  becomes  en- 
larged, and  the  urine  is  then  cbiven  with  the  whole  force  of  the  contraction  of 
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the  over-clistended  bladder  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  perintcum,  scrotum, 
and  groin.  ' 

In  other  cases,  a  lacuna  in  the  urethra  inflames,  an  urinary  ahscess  forms, 
and  the  urine  being  driven  into  this,  the  cyst  gives  Avay,and  general  extravasa- 
tion occurs. 

The  part  of  the  urethra  that  gives  way  is  almost  invariably  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  canal,  just  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  where 
it  is  weak,  being  least  supported  by  surrounding  structures,  and  usually  most 
dilated  and  attenuated  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The 
extravasated  urine  afterwards  finds  its  way  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  where  it  is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  and  so  beneath  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum,  by  which  its  course  is 
afterwards  directed.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  across  the  periuEeum  to  the 
free  border  of  the  triangiUar  ligament  and,  along  each  side,  to  the  rami  of  the 
ischium  and  pubes,  as  far  upwards  as  the  pubic  spine,  from  which  point  its 
attachments  are  continued  outwards  along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  The  extravasated  urine,  therefore,  uniformly  takes  a  course  forward 
into  the  periQa3um,  scrotum,  and  upwards  upon  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion, the  groins,  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  :  so  that  it  ascends  contrary 
to  its  gravity  rather  than  soaks  back  into  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body, 
as  it  would  do,  were  it  not  for  the  particular  connection  of  the  fascise  that  has 
just  been  alluded  to.  I  have,  however,  knoMTi  the  superficial  fascia' to  give 
way,  and  the  urine,  then  gravitating  backward,  to  give  rise  to  extensive 
slougliing  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossse  and  about  the  nates,  denuding  the  rectum. 

Local  Effects  of  Extravasated  Urine. — The  eff'ects  of  m-ine  that  has  become 
acrid,  decomposed,  and  concentrated  by  long  retention,  are  most  deleterious 
upon  those  tissues  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  It  acts  as  an  iiTitant 
poison  on  all  that  it  touches.  The  vitality  of  whatever  portion  of  areolar 
tissue  it  infiltrates  is  immediately  destroyed ;  the  tissue  becoming  converted 
into  a  kind  of  putrid  stringy  slough,  intermixed  with  and  soddened  by  a 
quantity  of  fetid  dark-coloured  acrid  pus  and  urine.  The  ravages  of  extra- 
vasated urine  are  often  extensive  ;  the  urethra  giving  way  suddenly  behind  the 
stricture,  the  fluid  is  driven  with  all  the  force  of  the  vital  and  physical  con- 
tractility of  the  over-distended  bladder  into  the  perineum,  and  thence  rapidly 
finds  its  way  through  the  scrotum  upwards.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  exti-a- 
vasation  occurs  more  slowly  ;  a  few  drops  appear  first  of  all  to  escape  from  the 
urethra  through  a  small  rent  or  ulcer  in  it ;  these  give  rise  to  inflammation  in 
the  surrounding  structures,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  extravasation  is  for  a 
time  lunited.  It  is  especially  upon  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum  that  the 
eflects  of  the  extravasation  manifest  themselves  in  their  full  inteusitj',  causing 
great  distension  and  rapid  sloughing  of  it.  The  skin  speedily  participates  in  this 
action,  becoming  of  a  dusky-red  or  purple  colour,  and  then  falling  into  a  state 
of  gangrene.  In  this  way  the  testes  may  become  denuded,  and  the  cords 
exposed.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  if  the  patient  survive  these  destructive 
effects,  with  what  rapidity  reparative  action  goes  on  in  this  region.  It  is 
seldom  that  infiltration  extends  higher  than  the  groins,  or  the  interior  portion 
of  the  abdominal  wall ;  but  it  may  reach  the  costal  cartilages  before  proving 
fatal. 

When  the  extravasation  is  deep,  the  lu-ethra  being  opened  between  the 
layer  of  the  triangidar  ligament,  the  patient,  after  suffering  ik-om  retention, 
experiences  a  sensation  of  relief,  as  if  he  were  emptying  his  bladder,  and  as  if 
something  had  given  way  in  tlie  perinasum,  followed  after  a  time  by  a  liot, 
burning,  and  tlirobbing  pain.    There  may  be  but  little  swellijig  for  a  day  or 
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two,  but  then  a  doughy  red  difliised  intumescence  takes  place  in  the-  scrotum 
and  rapidly  extends  forwards.  When  the  rupture  is  altogether  anterior  to  the 
deep  perineal  fascia,  then  rapid  swelling  and  infiltration,  partly  urinous,  partly 
inflammatory,  take  place  in  the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  these  parts  become 
enormously  distended,  oedematous,  craclding,  and  emphysematous,  with  the 
local  signs  that  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Constitutional  Disturbance  is  always  considerable ;  at  first  it  is  of  an 
irritative  tj'pe,  but  is  speedily  followed  by  asthenic  and  typhoid  symptoms,  by 
which  the  patient  is  at  last  carried  off. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  making  a  free  and  ready  outlet  for  the  iirine  as 
eaiiy  as  possible.  This  should  be  done,  as  soon  as  the  extravasation  is  known 
to  have  occiuxed,  by  a  deep  incision  into  the  middle  of  the  perinaeum.  So 
soon  as  any  pain  and  throbbing,  with  diffused  swelling,  occur  in  the  perinteum, 
with  redness  and  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  scrotum,  the  patient  should  be 
drawn  to  the  end  of  the  bed  and  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy.  The 
Sm-geon  should  next  introduce  his  left  index-finger  into  the  rectum,  so  that  the 
gut  may  not  be  wounded,  and  then  pushing  a  long  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
deeply  in  the  raphe  of  the  perinseum,  cut  upward  to  a  suf&cient  extent  into  the 
extravasation,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  urethra.  A  catheter  should  then,  if 
possible  be  introduced,  secured  in  the  bladder,  and  left  unplugged,  with  an 
India-rubber  tube  attached  ;  in  this  way  no  further  effusion  can  occur,  an  out- 
let will  be  afl'orded  to  matters  already  efl^used,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  urine 
wlU  commonly  be  foimd  to  escape  after  a  time  by  the  aperture  thus  made. 
Should  the  case  not  be  seen  until  extravasation  has  spread  widely,  a  free 
incision  should  not  only  be  made  into  the  perinseum,  extending  to  the  aperture 
in  the  urethra,  but  also  into  the  scrotum  on  each  side  of  the  septum,  into  the 
penis,  and  wherever  else  swelling  is  observed.  The  sole  chance  of  safety  for 
the  patient  lies  in  making  these  free  incisions,  through  which  the  parts  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  empty  themselves.  However  extensive  the  infiltration  and 
serious  the  mischief  may  be,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  patient  if  a  free  outlet 
can  be  obtained  for  the  acrid  and  putrescent  urine  and  effused  matters  ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  tliis,  the  infiltration  must  be  followed  by  incisions  as  high  as  it 
extends.  The  parts  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  covered  with  chlorinated  and 
yeast  poidtices  ;  and  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  must  be  supported 
by  good  nourishment  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  stimulants. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  impression  upon  the  system  produced 
by  the  gangrene  and  the  ui-inary  infiltration,  he  must  be  prepared  to  go 
through  a  severe  trial  to  his  constitutional  powers,  in  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  the  profuse  discharge,  and  other  sources  of  irritation  that  are  set  up. 
During  this  period  he  wUl  require  abundant  support ;  the  brandy-and-egg 
mixture,  ammonia  and  bark,  with  any  nourishment  that  he  can  take  ;  and 
much  attention  shoiild  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  sloughs,  to  giving  a  ready 
outlet  to  the  discharges,  and  to  keeping  the  patient  as  clean  and  as  free  from 
all  local  irritation  as  possible. 

Urinary  Abscess  may  be  considered  in  many  cases  as  a  limited  effusion  of 
urine  mixed  with  pus,  and  circumscribed  by  plastic  matter  that  is  deposited  in 
the  tissues^  with  which  the  urine  comes  into  contact.  It  is  generally  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  the  passage  of  instruments,  but  may  arise  simply  as  the 
effect  of  stricture,  or  from  inflammation  of  some  of  the  urethral  follicles.  From 
some  cause  of  this  kind  a  small  abrasion  or  aperture  forms  in  the  m-ethra  a 
drop  or  two  of  urine  escapes  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  this 
becomes  bounded  or  circumscribed  by  plastic  deposit  around  it,  so  that  extrava- 
sation does  not  occur.    Sucli  an  abscess  as  this  may  form  at  any  pai-t  of  the 
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urethra  ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  perina3um,  appearing  to 
take  its  origin  from  tlie  bulb  or  membranous  part.  It  is  rarely  dangerous,  but 
is  chiefly  of  consequence  by  being  commonly  followed  by  urinary  iistula.  The 
extent  and  the  amount  of  mischief  done  by  an  urinary  abscess  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  side  of  the  iirethra  on  which  it  is  situated.  When,  as  usually 
happens,  it  forms  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  canal,  it  readily  comes  forward 
without  much  or  extensive  burrowing.  But  when  situated  on  the  upper  wall 
of  the  uretlira  (which,  however,  is  very  rare,)  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  side 
of  the-  canal,  it  may  burrow  widely  before  it  points  or  is  discharged  exter- 
nally, occasioning  great  induration,  infiltration,  and  mischief  in  neighbouring 
parts. 

Symptoms.—An  urinary  abscess  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  small, 
somewhat  circumscribed,  hard,  and  painful  tumour,  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  urethra.  It  is  usually  unattended  by  constitutional  disturbance  ; 
unless  it  attain  any^considerable  bulk,  when  some  pyrexia  may  ensue.  It  is 
principally  in  the  perinseum  that  it  attains  any  degree  of  magnitude,  then 
constituting  a  perineal  abscess,  characterised  by  a  deeply  seated,  hard,  tense 
tumour,  brawny  and  without  fluctuation  ;  attended  by  considerable  weight  and 
tlirobbing  in  this  region.  It  does  not  readily  point,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  bound  down  by  the  superficial  fascia. 

Treatment. — Early  incision  is  required.  When  the  abscess  occurs  in  the 
scrotum  or  anterior  to  it,  the  Surgeon  should  wait  for  fluctuation  ;  but  when 
it  is  seated  in  the  perinseum,  he  need  not  do  so,  but  should  at  once  make  a  free 
incision  through  the  mesial  Hue  into  the  hard  brawny  mass,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  certainty  of  extravasation  of  urine.  After  the  opening  has  been  made, 
fomentations  and  poultices  should  be  used. 

Urinary  Fistul^e  commonly  form  in  the  perinteum  and  scrotimi,  as  the 
result  of  abscess  in  these  regions  communicating  with  the  urethra  ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  they  are  met  with  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  groin,  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  or  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  They  usually  communicate 
with  the  bulb  or  with  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  but  occasionally 
occur  anterior  to  this.  In  number  they  vary  considerably  ;  when  occurring  in 
the  scrotal  and  penile  portions  of  the  urethra,  they  are  usually  single  ;  but 
when  in  the  perineal,  they  are  often  rather  numerous  ;  several  apertures  being 
occasionally  met  with  about  the  perinseimi,  scrotum,  and  nates.  In  one  case 
Civiale  found  as  many  as  fifty-two.  Their  size  also  difi'ers  considerably  ;  some 
only  admitting  the  finest  probe,  whilst  others  are  large  cloacae.  In  a  case 
imder  my  care,  the  patient  had  a  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  the  groin  that  would 
■readily  admit  thi-ee  fingers.  They  are  usually  tortuous,  elongated,  and  narrow ; 
sometimes  constricted  externally  and  more  widely  dilated  behind.  The 
surrounding  parts  are  greatly  condensed  ;  the  whole  of  the  scrotum  and  penis 
is  enormously  enlarged,  indurated,  and  almost  cartilaginous  in  structure.  The 
urine  may  escape  almost  entirely  through  the  fistulaj,  scarcely  any  being 
discharged  through  the  ui-ethral  orifice ;  or  there  may  be  but  a  slight 
exudation  from  the  fistulous  openings. 

The  Treatment  of  urinary  fistula  varies  according  as  it  is  complicated  with 
stricture,  and  as  it  is  situated  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  parts  of  the  canal. 

If  there  be  a  stricture,  this,  as  the  cause  of  the  fistula,  M'ill  require  removal 
either  by  dilatation  or  by  the  perineal  section.  If  the  stricture  be  not  very 
tight  and  hard,  dilatation  commonly  succeeds ;  the  instrument  being  intro- 
duced every  second  or  third  day,  until  the  ui'ethra  is  dilated  to  its  normal 
size,  when  the  fistulous  tracks  will  in  many  cases  close.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  frequent  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  catheter  is  a 
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source  of  ii-ritation,  and  then  it  had  better  be  left  in.  When  this  practice  is 
adopted,  a  moderate-sized  elastic  catheter  shoiild  be  used.  If  tliis  be  too  small 
the  urine  ^-ill  flo^v  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  urethra,  and  thus  escane 
through  the  fistula  ,•  if  too  large,  it  stretches  the  urethral  orifice  of  the  fistni 
injuriously.  "* 

If  the  stricture  be  veiy  tough  and  irritable,  the  better  plan  is  to  perform 
iirethi-otomy  at  once,  as  much  time  and  pain  are  thus  saved.  In  the  maioritv 
of  mstances,  internal  urethrotomy  with  Civiale's  instrument  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  safest  and  simplest  procedure,  and  I  have  very  ac  vanta^eonS^ 
practised  :t  in  such  cases.  But  if  the  fistul.  be  very  numerous  1  aTtfrSe 
the  perm^eum  and  scrotum  in  all  directions,  perhaps  the  better  plan  !  tn 
perform  the  perineal  section.  In  this  way  we  not  only  divide  he  trl  n 
an  th    a,  obstruction,  bu^  give  a  free  eSt  to  the  If 

instead  of  escapmg  by  tortuous  and  sinuous  passages,  finds  its  way  out  rlac  Hv 
through  the  new  aperture  that  has  been  made,  which  will  eventlaflv  ll'  / 
and  heal  by  the  second  intention.  eventually  granulate 

The  fistulse,  especiaUy  il'  smaU  and  recent,  will  sometimes  hPoT  i  •  n 
enough  after  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  ;  but  if  eZ        oM  1 
kginous   they  are  of  course  little  disposed  to  t.T^l  ':!^::\T'- 
and  although  the  cause  that  in  the  fiJst  instance  gave  rise  to  tl-  ' 

SeciT^-l  —  -  aWtio^wLfX^ 

of  ^cSt^:~  -  -  si. 

wh  ch  it  communicates  ;  whether^it  be  a  Perin  al^S^^^^^^^^^^  Tf 
But  m  aU  cases,  and  wherever  it  be  sihntpri  tl..v  •        ^^"'>        '^'^^"e  fistula, 
to  be  attendee,  to.  vi.,  JJ^^t,  TS^X'SIlZt  taS^t'  ■ 
passage  of  lu-ine  over  or  tLrough  it,  op  it  will  nJTi^,    v       1  ^ 

the  fistula  freely  rubbed  with  the  nitrate  of  sSver  or  deerfv 'C"!  ^  f^'' 
together  by  quiUed  sutures.   If  the  fistulee  beTrCand  v  "'"'^ 
be  better  to  pass  a  grooved  director  down  the  SncipaUnes'  "dTrntV' 
so  as  to  throw  the  several  sinuses  into  the  larger  one  ^""^ 

When  the  fistula  is  Scrotal,  it  often  requires  to  h^U-.A 
to  graniJate  from  the  bottom,  when  it  may  be  fotmd  toT'        *°  ^^"^^'^ 
large  sloughy  and  iU-concUtionk  cavities  in  Ws  sitll^fon  -^^^ 

When  Pemle,  the  fistula  is  usually  much  more  tronbl«=.      .    ,  , 
edges  are  thin,  and  the  track  is  short  and  shallow  *°  ^^<^^1 ;  its 

Ukethroplasty  may  in  such  cases  be  advantageously  practised 
of  this  kmd  require  for  their  success  verv  carelul  1'  ^^^''^^'^^^ 

attention  to  detail;  they  very  commoX  S      '^''"'^Sement  and  minute 
quantity  of  urine  or' of  mfJs  Tsca;iTttoS  the  w3^^^^,  ^ 
fering  ^ath  union  of  its  lips.  °  ''''^  ^^"-^  inter- 

In  order  to  prevent  this  accident,  which  is  fatal  tn  +i, 
operation,  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  pass  a  catheter  and  thnsT'. 
his  own  urine  after  the  operation  as  ol'ten  as  necessarv       T       ?  °  '^^^ 
this  every  third  or  fourth  hour.    Should  mrCZ'J  nZ  T'^'^'r.l  '° 
fuU-sized  gum-catheter  should  be  passed  into  tiie  bladder  and  properly  ^^^^^^^ 
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there.  It  shonlcl  he  left  without  a  plug,  so  that  no  distension  of  the  hladder 
and  consequent  likelihood  of  escape  of  urine  hetween  the  uretlira  and  the 
instrument  may  talcc  place.  In  order  to  prevent  urinous  efl'usion  over  the 
mtegnments  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  a  vidcanised  India-rubber  tube  should 
be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  catheter,  by  which  means  the  flow  of  the  urine  is 
directed  away  from  the  patient. 

Uretlu'oplastic  operations  may  be  varied  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of 
the  fistulous  opening. 

If  the  fistula  be  in  the  perinmum,  the  parts  around  being  tliickened  and 
indurated,  its  closiu-e  may  often  be  attained  by  freely  and  deeply  paring  the 
edges,  and  then  bringing  them  together  with  the  quilled  sutui-e,  or  by  Sims's 
button. 

When  the  fistula  is  scrotal,  the  edges  should  be  freely  pared,  and  the  parts 
around  widely  dissected  up  so  as  to  form  large  and  tiiick  flaps  of  ceUulo-cuta- 
neous  tissue,  which  may  be  brought  and  held  together  by  metallic  sutures  or 
shotted  clamps.  In  this  way,  if  union  be  not  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  fistiUa,  it  may  be  to  a  partial  extent ;  and,  after  a  time,  a  second 
or  a  third  operation  will  complete  the  c\u-e. 

When  the  fistula  is  penile,  the  difficulties  ia  efi'ecting  closure  become 
immensely  increased.  This  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  integumental 
structures  and  the  absence  of  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  in  this  region,  so  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  thickness  of  the  parts  for  ready  plastic  union.  In  these 
cases,  the  Surgeon  has  a  choice  of  four  operations. 

1.  Nelaton  has  recommended  the  following  procedure.  The  edges  of  the 
fistiila  having  been. pared,  the  skin  around,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch, 
should  be  dissected  up  subcutaneously  through  an  opening  made  below  the 
fistula,  the  edges  of  wliich  must  then  be  brought  together 
by  a  few  points  of  suture.  The  displacement  of  the  skin 
covers  in.  the  aj^erture  in  the  urethi-a  and  causes  granu- 
lations to  spring  up,  by  which  the  fistula  is  closed  (Figs. 
670,  671). 

2.  The  edges  of  tlie  fistula 
having  been  pared  and  the 
skin  separated  widely,  lateral 
incisions  may  be  made  so  as 
to  take  off  all  tension,  and 
a  sHp  of  India-rubber  may 
tlien  be  passed  underneath 
the  flaps  of  skin,  in  order  to 
prevent  contact  of  the  urine 
from  disturbing  the  adlie- 
sions. 

3.  Ricord,  recognising  the 
i'act  tliat  the  occasional  in- 
tmsion  of  a  drop  of  mine  be- 


Fipf.  (i70. — Urcthro 
plasty.  NiSlaton's  Ope- 
ratioii :  I'irst  Stjige. 


tween  the  fresliened  edges  of 
the  integuments  brought  to- 


Fig.  (  71.— Urothr  ijilasty.  Nul.i- 
ton's  Operivtion :  Second  Sb>gc. 


cether  to  close  the  fistula  has 
been  the  most  common  cause  of  disunion,  has  recommended  that,  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  perineal  or  a  scrotal  fistula  happens  to  co-exist  with  a  ]ieni]e  one, 
a  catheter  should  be  passed  through  tlie  former  into  the  bladder,  and  left  there 
during  the  wliole  of  the  operative  procedures  lliat  are  ndo]ited  for  the  closure 
of  the  penile  fistula.    Should  no  fistula  exist  in  the  peiinajum,  he  has  pro- 
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posed,  thoiiglj  I  believe  tlie  oiieration  lias  never  yet  been  practised  to 
puncture  the  bladder— which  would  most  conveniently  and  safely  be  done 
through  tlie  rectum— and  to  keep  it  emptied  in  this  way  until  the  penile  fistula 
has  been  closed  by  one  of  the  preceding  o]ierations,  and  then  to  allow  the  lower 
aperture  to  close  spontaneously ;  or,  if  it  were  situated  in  the  perinajum,  to 
adopt  surgical  means  for  its  occlusion. 

4.  Le  Gros  Clark  has  recommended  and  successfully  practised  the  following 
operation.    Having  pared  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  he  makes  a  traasverse  cut 
through    the  integu- 
ments  of   the  penis, 
about ,an  inch  in  length, 
above  and  below  it.  He 
then   dissects  up  the 
flapsof  skin  sobounded, 
and  brings  them  to- 
gether   by  means  of 
clamps  or  the  quilled 
suture.    By  this  ope- 
ration a  wide  raw  sur- 
face from  each  side  is  / 
brought  into,  contact, 
instead  of  a  mere  raw 
edge  of   cut  integu- 
ment, and  there  is  con- Fig- cri -Urethroplasty.  Clark's  Pig.  C73.-Ureth>-oplastv  Cl  u-k'« 
sequently     a     greater        OP^'-^t-'"^  First  stage.  Operation  :  Sd  stage! 

chance  of  successful  union  resulting  (Figs.  672  673) 
Death  during  Treatment  of  Stricturf    wLn  ri.  ■,  • 

broiled  ham.    There  is  pntirf.  l^c.  „f         ^^uvvu  ana  ciry,  like  a  piece  of 

.occ.ionaiiyvomiti;.^^^:ri^:ri^^s:::  S:t^r:tS/=::; ^ ^ 

moderate  quantity,  but  contains  pns  and  abimdance  oralCn  ei 

never  any  marked  amount  of  blood  from  the  kidney.    Th   n^n  S  comliH 

IS  very  peculiar.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  is    tiS  la  '^^^^^^^ 

usually  appearmg  to  suffer  no  pain,  and  may  even  sav  he  i^  In         1  7' 

day  of  his  death    He  answers  questions  ^1^17^^^^^^^ 

pupils  are  contracted  in  many  cases    TIiotp  ,-c  .  n  ^puiven  to.  The 

perhaps  at  the  last  few  hoi  J  oHk  ''^:Z::!^Z  Z  'Z^'l^-^^ 

dition  very  closely  resembles  that  of  a  man  under  the  infln.nn  ^' 

the  patient  have  any  veiy  acute  cy.stitis  or 

ntion,  he  may  be  constantly  restless,  suffering  greatlv  ■  hJ  th^l  ^  ^ 
in  cses  of  stricUire.    Thus  it  .viU  be  seen  the^^^nl"  l^e^St^ 
many  respects,  those  of  pya-mia  and  typhoid  fever,  Especially  afi,  ™^^!^ 
the  diarrhcea  is  very  profuse.    The  temperature,  is,  Lwev^i;,  ;:!  • , 
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low,  and  without  the  characteristic  variations  of  jiyscmia.  There  are 
usually  no  rigors  after  the  first  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  there 
is  no  headache  or  spots  as  in  typhoid.  The  duration  of  life,  after  the  sym- 
ptoms have  fairly  set  in,  is  seldom  over  two  weeks. 

Marcus  Beck,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  disease,  finds  that  at  post 
mortem  examinations  the  following  conditions  are  usually  found.  The 
hladder  shows  the  usual  dark-grey  pigmentation  resulting  from  chronic 
cystitis  ;  the  tips  of  the  rugaa  being  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  from  the  acute 
cystitis  present  at  the  time  of  death.  The  bladder  is  usually  greatly  hyper- 
trophied  and  fasciculated,  or  perhaps  extensively  sacculated.  It  contains  a 
quantity  of  thick  ropy  mucus  mixed  with  pus,  and  abominably  fetid,  and 
often  much  stained  with  blood.  The  ureters  are  dilated  and  acutely  inflamed, 
and  usually  fiUed  with  mucus  and  pus,  similar  in  quality  to  that  in  the 
bladder.  In  rare  cases  they  are,  however,  found  perfectly  healthy.  The  pehos 
of  the  kidney  is  dilated  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable  of  containing 
five  or  sLx  ounces  of  fluid.  Its  cavity  is  filled  with  foul  pus :  its  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen,  softened,  and  frequently  ulcerated,  and  covered  with  patches 
of  htemorrhage.  The  kidney  is  in  extreme  cases  expanded  over  the  dilated 
pelvis,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  thick-waUed  cyst.  In  less  severe 
cases  only  the  tips  of  the  papiUse  are  flattened  and  partially  absorbed.  The 
kidney  is  usually  considerably  enlarged,  weighing  usually  about  seven  or 
eight  ounces.  It  is  soft,  and  somewhat  pulpy  to  the  feel.  The  capsule  sepa- 
rates readily,  and  without  greatly  tearing  the  kidney-substance.  The  sm-face 
of  the  kidney  is  then  seen  to  be  scattered  all  over  -with  small  yellow  points, 
surrounded  by  dark-red  zones.  On  cutting  into  these,  they  are  found  to  be 
small  abscesses.  These  are  most  common  near  the  surface  of  the  cortical  part, 
but  are  not  confined  to  it.  Sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  kidney-substance  are 
found  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  as  if  soaked  in  pus.  On  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  sections  of  such  a  kidney,  we  find  in  the  parts  where  the  change  is 
commencing  that  the  whole  tissue  of  the  kidney  is  infiltrated  with  yoimg  cells. 
These  accumulate  especially  round  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  change  is 
entirely  extratubular.  The  epithelium  of  the  tubules  is  more  granular  than 
natural,  but  apparently  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  pus.  The 
change  may  be  described  as  a  localised  acute  interstitial  nephritis  running  on 
rapidly  to  suppuration.  Occasionally  these  abscesses  may  burst  under  the  cap- 
sule, forming  large  collections  of  pus,  separating  the  kidney  from  its  capsule. 

An  exactly  similar  state  of  things  to  that  above  described  is  usually  found 
in  fatal  cases  of  lithotrity,  unrelieved  stone,  and  prostatic  disease  with  chronic 
cystitis. 

Strictubb  of  the  Female  Urethra  is  rare.  When  it  occurs,  it  is  seated  ■ 
at  the  external  orifice,  which  will  be  found  to  be  narrowed  and  sharp-edged. 
There  is  often  some  thickening  of  the  corjms  spongiosum^  The  disease  is 
always,  I  believe,  the  result  of  gonorrhoea.  The  symptoms  are  the  ordinary 
one  of  irritability  of  the  bladder,  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  and  some  difli- 
culty  or  delay  in  doing  so. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  by  means  of  a  two- 
bladed  dilator  (Fig.  664). 

URINARY  VAGINAL  FISTUL.E. 

Preternatural  communications  between  the  urinary  passages  and  the  vagina 
commonly  arise  from  injurious  pressure  upon  and  consequent  sloughing  of  tin 
anterior  wall  of  this  canal,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  during  parturition. 
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They  may,  however,  occur  from  icliopatliic  abscess,  or  from  malignant  disease 
involving  those  parts. 

Varieties. — Urinary  vaginal  fistulas  are  essentially  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  the  communication  is  establislied  between  the  urethra  or  tlie  fundus  of  the 
bladder  and  the  vagina.  Hence  they  may  be  divided  into  Urethral  and 
Vesical. 

Urethro-Vaginal  Fistula  are,  so  fax  as  my  observation  goes,  of  most  common 
occurrence ;  and  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  urethra  passes 
along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  vagina  for  some  distancQ  before  it  terminates  in 
the  bladder,  and  occupies  that  portion  of  the  vaginal  wall  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  compressed,  during  labour,  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  These  fistulte 
are  usually  of  small  size  and  linear.  Fmco-vagrma?  ii^istete  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  neck  or  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina.  They 
are  consequently  situated  further  back  than  the  other,  and  are  usually  larger 
and  more  ragged. 

Eesults. — The  existence  of  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  vagina  is  always  a  source 
of  serious  discomfort  and  distress  to  the  patient.  The  dribbling  of  urine 
through  the  preternatural  aperture  is  generally  continuous  ;  although,  if  this 
be  situated  far  back  behind  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  it  may  be  somewhat 
intermittent,  a  flow  taking  place  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder  fills.  The 
mcontinence  of  urine  thus  produced  gives  rise  to  irritation  and  excoriation 
about  the  external  parts,  and  occasions  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour  to  hang 
about  the  patient. 

The  precise  seat  and  extent  of  the  fistulous  opening  are  best  ascertained  by 
placing  the  patient  on  her  knees  opposite  a  good  light,  and  holding  aside  the 
posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  vagina  with  bent  spatulse  ;  when  the  anterior 
aspect  of  that  canal  will  have  a  tendency  to  protrude,  and  thus  to  expose  the 
fistula,  at  the  same  time  that  the  introduction  of  a  bent  probe,  or  of  a  female 
catheter,  into  the  urethra,  will  guide  the  Surgeon  to  the  artificial  opening  in 
the  urinary  passage. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  a  vaginal  fistula  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
causing  a  coalescence  of  its  sides.  When  it  is  small,  about  a  line  or  two  in 
diameter,  and  more  especially  if  urethral,  this  may  best  be  effected  by  touching 
the  edges  of  the  aperture  with  the  electric  cautery  or  a  red-hot  wire,  and  re- 
peating this  application  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until  a  cure  is  eftected 
by  their  gradual  contraction.  Tliis  little  operation  is  most  conveniently  efl'ected 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  then  holding  aside  the  posterior 
and  lateral  vaginal  walls  by  means  of  curved  copper  spatulte,  when  the  opening 
will  be  fairly  brought  into  view. 

When  the  fistula  is  larger,  and  especially  when  vesical,  its  cure  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  paring  the  edges,  and  bringing  them  together  with  sutures, 
and  thus  attempting  to  procure  union  by  the  first  intention.    In  efi'ecting  this, 
however,  two  difficulties  present  themselves — the  sutures  either  cutting  their 
way  out  too  soon,  or  the  trickling  of  urine  between  tlie  freshly  pared  edges 
interfering  with  adhesion.,  In  order  to  overcome  these  difiiculties,  a  variety  of 
ingenipus  contrivances  have  been  introduced  by  difl'erent  Surgeons  ;  amongst 
which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  clamps  of  Marion  Sims  and  Baker 
Brown,  and  the  button-suture  of  Bozeman.    To  Sims  especially  is  due  the 
great  merit  of  having  substituted  silver  wires  for  silk  sutures  in  this,  operation 
by  which  the  probabilities  of  a  successful  result  have  been  very  greatlv 
increased. 

Before  the  operation,  the  bowels  should  have  been  freely  opened  by  castor-oil 
and  an  enema.    No  chloroform  should  be  given,  as  its  administration  interferes 
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with  the  iiosition  that  tlie  patient  must  maintain  during  the  operation.  Tliis 
should  he  on  tlie  knees  and  elbows,  on  a  narrow  table,  with  tlie  buttocks  well 
raised  and  the  head  low.  It  is  of  great  moment  that  the  parts  should  be  freely 
exposed.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  the  "  duck-billed  "  speculum  (Fig. 
674),  by  which  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  well  drawn  up  and  out  of 

the  way  of  tlie  operator,  and  light  is  reflected  on 
the  fistulous  opening.  The  edges  of  the  aperture 
are  now  to  be  freely  pared.  This  is  best  done  by 
seizing  them  with  a  hook-forceps  or  a  double  hook, 
and  dissecting  off  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  incli  all  round, 
by  means  of  a  fine  small  scalpel  or  angularly  set 
knives  (Figs.  675,  676)  and  scissors  properly  curved. 
The  dissection  should  be  carried  towards  the  fissure, 
and  especial  care  taken  that  the  angles  are  well 
cleared  of  mucous  membrane. 

•  After  the  edges  of  the  fistula  have  been  freely 
pared,  and  all  bridles  or  cicatricial  constrictions 
divided,  sutures  of  silver  or  annealed  iron  wire 
(which  does  not  rust)  are  passed  across  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  These  wires  may  most  conveniently  be 
passed  by  means  of  the  hollow  needle  (Fig.  677) ; 
or,  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  a  silk  thread  may  be 
passed  by  a  noevus  or  cork-screw  needle,  a  full 
half  inch  from  the  freshened  edge  of  the  fistula,  and  brought  out  through 
a  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  fistula,  without  having  transfixed 


Pig.  674 

■  Speculum. 


Duck-billed 


Figs.  6i5  and  67C.  — AngiJarly  Curved  Knives. 


the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  As  many  threads  as  necessary  having 
been  passed  in  this  way,  a  piece  of  sUver  wire  about  eighteen  inches  long  is 


Fig.  677.— Hollow  Suture  Needle. 


attached  to  the  silk,  which  is  then  drawn  out,  leaving  the  wire  to  occupy  its 
place,  so  that  its  centre  corresi^onds  to  the  fissure,  and  both  ends  hang  out  of 
the  vagina.  Sims  then  passes  the  uppermost  free  ends  through  holes  made  in 
a  narrow  leaden  bar,  on  which  tliey  are  clamped,  by  having  sjilit  shot  fixed 
upon  them  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  on  a  fishing  line.  The  unclaini)ed 
wires  are  now  drawn  down  until  the  bar  is  pulled  close  to  the  ujjper  suture 
holes  ;  and  a  second  clamp  is  tlien  fixed  to  these  ends  and  is  pushed  uj)  against 
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the  lower  suture  apertures.  In  this  way  the  edges  of  the  fistula  are  brought 
and  held  together  on  each  side  by  a  clamp,  which  may  be  allowed  to  remaiai 
in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The  clamps  may  then  be  removed  by  clipping  oil' 
the  flattened  shots  from  the  anterior  one,  which  is  thus  detached  from  its  bed. 
The  posterior  one,  with  the  wires  attached,  may  then  be  hooked  up,  pushed 
backwards,  and  Kfted  out  of  the  vagina  with  forceps.  Instead  of  a  clamp, 
Simpson  used  a  splint  made  of  annealed  iron  wire,  which  surrounds  and  sup- 
ports the  tissues  aroimd  the  fistula.  In  many  cases,  however,  where  the  fistula 
IS  of  but  moderate  size,  the  clamp  and  splint  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
,  edges  of  the  opening  brought  together  with  the  suture  wires  only. 

In  the  after-treatment,  especial  attention  is  requii-ed  :  and  here  the  great 
pomt  is  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  urine  with  the  edges  of  the  fistula.  With 
this  view  a  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  worn  in  the  bladder,  so  that  no 
iirme  may  collect  in  this  organ.    For  this  purpose,  Sims  has  invented  a  very 
ingenious  catheter,  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  678),  which  may  be 
worn  with  more  comfort,  and  with  less  chance  of  slipping,  than  the  ordinary 
instrument.    After  the  patient  has  been 
put  to  bed,  and  the  catheter  introduced, 
a  fuU  opiate  should  be  given,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  treatment,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  a  point  on  which  Sims  lays  much 
stress,  and  to  which  the  success  of  his  operations  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributed.    It  is  very  seldom  that  they  require  to  be  opened  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  provided  the  patient  be  kept  on  a  rigid  diet.    During  this  treatment  the 
catheter  may  be  removed  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  order  to  be  cleansed  and  to 
be  kept  free  from  phosphatic  or  mucous  accumulations  ;  and  free  ablutions  of 
the  external  genitals  by  sponge  or  syringe  and  warm  water  should  be  practised 
diinng  the  whole  of  the  treatment.    After  the  removal  of  the  sutures  Sims 
advises  that  the  catheter  should  be  continued,  and  great  care  taken  that  the 
patient  do  not  move  too  soon,  lest  the  weak  cicatrix  be  strained. . 

Avery  simple  and  successful  mode  of  closing  these  fistulte  has  been  invented 
•by  Bozemau,  by  what  he  terms  the  «  button-suture."  After  paring  the  ed-es 
oi  the  fistiUa,  and  passing  sHver  wires  across  in  the  usual  way,  he  draws  the 
parts,  together  by  passing  both  ends  of  the  wire  through  an  aperture  in  a  steel 
roc ,  which  being  carried  along  them  closes  the  opening.  A  thin  leaden  plate: 
the  button,  properly  perforated  down  the  middle,  is  then  slipped  alon^  thii 
wires  so  as  to  cover  the  fistula  (Fig.  679)  ;  and  split  shot  having  been  pushed 


Kg.  678.— Sims's  Catheter. 


Bozoman's  Apparatus  for  Button  Suture 
Fig.  679.-Applieation  of  Plato.  r.,,  CSO.-AppUoation  of  spUt  shots.  ' 

along,  their  free  extremities  are  pressed  tightly  against  the  button,  the  wires 
are  then  properly  nipped,  and  the  apparatus  left  on  for  about  ten  days  (Fia 
680)  ;  the  shot  are  then  cut  ofF,  the  leaden  plate  is  carefully  lifted  off  and  tit 
suture  wires,  having  been  straightened  out,  are  withdrawn.  ' 
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Whatever  kind  of  suture  may  be  employed,  it  is  always  of  great  importance 
that  the  edges  of  the  iistula  be  brought  together  transversely  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  vagina.  Should  the  abnormal  aperture  be  close  to,  or  even 
implicate,  the  cervLx  uteri,  this  part  may  be  drawn  down  and  transfixed  with 
the  sutures,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  support  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
fissure. 

TUMOUES  OF  THE  UEETHEA. 

Small  Polypoid  Tumours  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  inside  the  urethral 
orifice.  They  have  occasionally  a  gonorrhoeal  origin,  though  they  commonly 
arise  in-espectively  of  such  disease.  They  are  always  very  vascular,  and  are 
most  frequently  met  with  in  or  aroimd  the  female  urethra,  where  tliey  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  have  a  florid  hue,  bleed  freely  when  touched,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  spongy  khid  of  erectile  tissue  ;  they  are  commonly  conoidal  or  oval, 
encircling  the  urethral  orifice  on  one  side,  or  even  forming  a  complete  zone 
around  it.  They  grow  slowly,  and  seldom  attain  a  larger  size  than  that  of  a 
raspberry.  They  are  not  imfrequently  accompanied  by  a  vast  deal  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation,  great  pain  in  micturition,  attended  by  an  admixture  of  mucus 
or  pus  in  the  urine,  uneasiness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  often 
aching  in  the  loins. 

These  vascular  tumours  are  far  less  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
urethra.  When  they  occur  in  men,  they  usually  constitute  a  small  granular 
florid  mass  inside  the  orifice  of  the  canal. 

When  seated  in  or  around  the  female  urethra,  these  tumours  not.unfrequently 
give  rise  to  very  great  and  continuous  irritation  ;  much  pain  during  and  after 
passing  urine,  radiating  through  the  whole  pelvic  region,  and,  in  fact,  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  stone  ;  so  that  patients  labouring  under  this  aflfection  are  often 
sounded  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  calculus. 

Treatment. — Vascular  lu'ethral  timiours  may  be  removed  in  four  ways  : — 
by  Excision,  Ligature,  Caustics,  or  the  Actual  Cautery. 

1.  Excision.  When  situated  within  the  male  urethra,  the  tumours  should  be 
snipped  ofl'  by  a  fine  pair  of  cirrved  scissors.  When  situated  in  or  around  the. 
female  urethra,  if  of  small  size  and  pedimculated,  they  may  readily  enough  be 
removed  by  the  scissors  or  dissected  away  ;  the  canal  of  the  urethra  being  en- 
croached on  as  little  as  possible.  This  operation  is,  however,  always  attended 
or  followed  by  very  considerable  and  continuous  arterial  hasmorrhage,  whicli 
has  even,  in  some  instances,  been  fatal.  Hence,  when  the  tumour  is  large 
and  the  patient  weakly,  excision  should  be  j)ractised  with  much  caution.  If  it 
be  done,  the  hsemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  in  to 
the  urethra,  and  by  firm  pressure  on  the  bleeding  surface  by  means  of  a  pad 
of  lint,  supported  by  a  X-bandage. 

2.  Ligature  is  not  a  convenient  mode  of  removing  these  growths;  its  applica- 
tion is  difiicult,  very  painful,  and  tedious. 

3.  Caustics,  particularly  strong  nitric  acid  or  potassa  cum  calce,  may  be  very 
conveniently  employed  where  the  tumour  is  of  small  size  and  very  vascular-. 
In  applying  them,  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal  must  be  protected  by  a  broad 
director  introduced  along  it. 

4.  The  Actual  Cautery  is  the  most  convenient  agent  for  the  removal  of  Avascular 
tumours  from  the  female  urethra.  By  it  they  are  at  once  destroyed  without 
haomori'hage  ;  and  the  eschar  that  is  formed  protects  the  subjacent  raw  surface 
from  the  irritation  of  the  urine.  If  they  be  situated  deeply  within  the  uretlira, 
and  of  small  size,  the  galvanic  cautery  or  a  red-hot  wire  will  most  easily  reach 
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them  ;  but  if  they  be  at  or  aroimd  the  orifice,  I  employ  a  small  olive-shaped 
cautery.  During  its  application,  the  surrounding  parts  may  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  heat  by  a  wooden  spoon  having  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  through 
which  the  application  is  made,  and  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra  by  a  director 
or  silver  catheter,  which  should  be  retained  after  the  operation. 


CHAPTEE  LXXI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PENIS  AND  SCEOTUM. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  PENIS. 
Congenital  Malformations.— 4 d/iesioji  of  Penis  to  Scrokm.  I  have  once, 
and  once  only,  met  with  a  very  curious  malformation  of  the  genital  organs' 
the  penis  being  tied  down  by  its  under  surface  to  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  lie  in 
a  deep  sidcus  between  the  testes.  In  this  case  the  raphe  of  the  scrotum 
appeared  to  be  continued  in  a  narrow  rather  firm  band  upwards  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  penis,  so  that  this  organ  was  always  bent  or  bowed  downwards. 
The  patient,  a  man  of  30,  passed  his  urine  downwards,  apparently  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  scrotum  ;  when  erection  took  place,  the  penis  cvirved  up 
m  a  semicircular  form,  the  convexity  upwards,  the  glans  penis  being  tightly  tied 
down  to  the  scrotum  by  the  narrow  tense  band  continued  up  from  the  raphe. 
In  fact,  the  condition  of  this  organ  was  very  like  that  which  is  met  with  in  the 
tongue  when  "  tongue-tied."  This  malformation  was  remedied  by  cutting 
through  the  frsenum  which  tied  the  penis  down,  and  thus  liberating  the  organ. 

Hypospadias.— It  occasionally  happens  that  there  is  an  arrest  of  union  in 
the  mesial  line  of  the  penis,  so  that  a  sKt  or  fissure  is  left  commimicating  with 
the  urethra.  This  gap  commonly  occurs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  organ 
constitutmg  hypospadias,  and  is  confined  to  the  glans  and  upper  part  of  the 
penis  ;  though  it  occasionally  extends  backwards  to  the  root  of  the  organ 
and  may  then  be  associated  with  some  of  those  kinds  of  malformation  that  are 
erroneously  considered  as  examples  of  hermaphroditism.  These  conditions 
are  mostly  mcurable,  tliough  plastic  proceedings  have  occasionaUy  been  devised 
and  practised  for  their  relief. 

Absence  of  Corpus  Spongiosvm  and  Urethra.—ln  some  cases  the  urethra  ter- 
mmates  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum.  There  is  a  depression,ibut  no  canal 
m  the  glans  penis  at  the  seat  of  the  meatus.  Between  the  glans  and  the  point  at 
which  the  urethra  termmates,  and  whence  the  urine  issues,  the  corpus  spongiosum 
IS  deficient,  and  is  replaced  by  a  dense  band  of  fibroid  tissue  somewhat  resem 
bUng  in  hardness  and  tension  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum.    Hence  there  is  not  only 
absence  of  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra,  but  an  absolute  want  of  develop 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  that  lies  between  the  glans  and 
scrotum.    When  erection  takes  place,  the  organ  assumes  a  crescentic  shape 
with  the  convexity  upwards,  the  tense  and  hard  cord  that  has  just  been  mentioned 
Btretchmg  across  its  arc  like  the  string  of  a  bow,  thus  rendering  connection  im 
possible,  and  the  suff-erer  practically  impotent.   In  such  cases  as  these  the  or^an 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  dissecting  through  the  cord  in  front  of  the  urethral 
onfice,  and  behind  the  glans,  separating  the  skin  freely  on  each  side  and  then 
bringing  it  together  in  the  mesial  line.    Put  the  urethra  cannot  be  lengthened 
and  hence  both  mictuntion  and  emission  take  place  immediately  in  front  of  th.' 
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Ejnspaclias.—The  upper  surface  of  tlie  penis  is  less  frequently  fissured ;  only,  I 
beHeve,  in  cases  of  extroversion  of  the  bladder.  This  condition,  termed  epis^a- 
dzas,  maybe  remedied  to  some  extent  by  Wood's  operation,  described  at  p.  683. 

Phimosis.— The  prepuce  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  malformation  or 
disease.  That  condition  of  it  in  which  it  is  so  much  elongated  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  glans,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  much  contracted  that  it  prevents 
the  proper  exposure  of  this  portion  of  the  organ,  is  tenned  phimosis.  This 
may  be  either  congenital,  or  acquired  as  the  result  of  inflammation  or  disease. 

In  Congenital  Phimosis,  the  penis  is  usually  somewhat  atrophied,  and  the 
development  of  the  glans  is  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  narrow  prepuce. 
In  congenital  phimosis  the  sldn  is  abundant  and  lax  ;  but  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  prepuce  is  short,  contracted,  and  undeveloped.  It  is  in  this 
situation,  and  not  in  the  skin,  that  the  congenital  defect  is  situated.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  this  condition  is  simply  a  source  of  local  inconvenience  ;  but 
it  may  become  a  cause  of  disease  from  a  variety  of  causes.    Thus  in  children 

the  retention  of  the  sebaceous  secretion — the  "smegma  preputii"  under  an 

elongated  and  tight  foreskin,  becomes  a  source  of  local  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation from  rmcleanliness.  The  irritation  thus  kept  up  leads  to  local  excite- 
ment, and  favours  the  development  of  the  habit  of  masturbation  (Fig.  681). 

In  some  cases  the  preputial  orifice  is  so  tight  as  to  interfere 
materially  mth  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  which  passes  from 
the  urethra  into  a  kind  of  pouch  between  the  glans  and 
prepuce,  distends  this  structure,  and  is  then  squeezed  in  a  fine 
jet  or  in  a  scattered  spriakling  stream  through  the  narrowed 
preputial  orifice,  as  a  consequence  of  this  impediment ;  and 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  often  presenting  symptoms  simu- 
lating calculus,  may  thus  be  set  up.    Calculous  concretions 
may  form  between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce  in  such  cases  as 
these,  and  have  been  known  to  do  so  iu  enormous  quantities. 
Whishaw,  of  Fyzabad,  removed  no  fewer  than  426  calculi, 
Pig.  esi.-irritated  "^.^'^J^^S      ^ize  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  smaU  bean,  from  this 
,  Congenital  piii-  situation  in  the  person  of  a  native  of  India,  60  years  of  age, 
mosis.  ^^^^  under  treatment  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  large 

tumour  of  the  end  of  the  penis,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  not  detected  until 
iu  removing  it  the  knife  grated  against  the  contained  calculi.  Sayre  has 
pointed  out  the  important  fact  that  reflex  paralysis  may  result  from  this  mal- 
formation ;  and  I  have  seen  spasmodic  affections  in  children  resembling  chorea, 
resulting  from  congenital  phimosis.  At  more  advanced  periods  of  life  I  have 
known  it  to  be  a  cause  of  impotence,  or  rather  as  interfering  with  conception  in 
the  wife,  by  the  semen  after  emission  being  retained  under  the  tight  and  narrow 
prepuce  until  erection  had  completely  subsided.  Congenital  phimosis  especially 
becomes  a  source  of  inconvenience  in  after-life  if  any  gonorrhoeal  or  venereal 
disease  be  contracted,  as  it  renders  the  exposure  of  the  diseased  part  diflicult 
or  impossible,  and  interferes  with  the  necessary  treatment.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  Surgeons,  cancer  of  the  penis,  if  not  directly  occasioned,  is  at  aU  events 
predisposed  to,  by  congenital  phimosis. 

Acquired  Phimosis  usually  results  from  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  or 
of  specific  disease  in  the  part,  giving  rise  to  solid  oedema,  or  to  false  hypertrophy 
of  the  prepuce. 

In  old  men,  phimosis  will  sometimes  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  irritation 
set  up  by  cracks,  fissures,  or  superficial  ulcerations  forming  round  the  preputial 
orifice,  which  becomes  thiclcencd  and  uaiTow,  with  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  so  as  to  prevent  the  glans  from  being  uncovereil. 
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Treatment. — Every  child  who  has  a  congenital  phimosis  ought  to  be 
circnmcised ;  and  even  those  who,  withoiit  having  phimosis,  have  an  ah- 
nonnally  long  and  lax  prepuce,  would  be  improved  greatly  in  cleanliness, 
health,  and  morals  by  being  subjected  to  the  same  operation  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  custom  of  Eastern  nations,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  religious  rite 
or  only  a  time-honoured  observance,  were  introduced  amongst  us.  Phimosis, 
when  not  congenital,  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  its  cause  :  thus,  if  it 
have  resulted  from  inflammation,  that  must  be  subdued  ;  if  from  venereal 
disease,  that  must  be  remedied,  when  perhaps  the  contraction  and  elongation 
will  gradually  subside.  If,  however,  the  phimosis,  though  acquired,  be  per- 
manent, it  should  be  subjected  to  operation. 

Operations  for  Phimosis  may  be  conducted  on  three  plans  ;  the  elongated 
and  contracted  prepuce  may  be  dilated  or  slit  up,  or  cii-cumcision  may  be 
performed. 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  Phimosis  maybe  done  by  putting  the  patient  under  chlo- 
roform, introducing  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  opening  them  widely,  tearing  through 
the  narrow  preputial  orifice  and  tight  funnel-shaped  mucous  membrane;  or  this 
may  be  slit  up  with  a  narrow  tenotome  on  each  side,  and  then  dilatation  prac- 
tised. This  procedure  may  be  usefully  adopted  if  the  prepuce  be  not  very  long 
and  tight,  or  if  any  objection  exist  to  circumcision  as  too  severe  an  operation.  ' 

In  the  acquired  phimosis  of  old  men,  consequent  upon  contraction  following 
cracks  of  the  preputial  margin,  I  have  found  that  dilatation  may  safely  and 
speedily  be  efl"ected  by  the  introduction  of  a  two-bladed  urethral  dilator  (Fig. 
664),  which,  being  gradually  screwed  open,  causes  the  indurated  circle  to  yield. 

2.  Slitting  up  of  the  Prepuce,  whether  upon  its  upper  or  under  surface,  is,  I 
think,  an  objectionable  procedure,  leaving  the  prepuce  of  its  abnormal  length, 
aud  more  or  less  fissured  and  knobbed.  In  all  cases  I  prefer  circumcision  as'the 
simplest  and  speediest  operation,  and  as  leaving  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

3.  Circumcision  for  Congenital  Phimosis  in  Infants  and  Young  Children  is  most 
easily  and  safely  performed  according  to  the  Hebrew  rite,  which  I  have  several 
times  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  and  which  is  done  as  follows.  The 
child  being  held  on  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  the  operator  draws  the  foreskin 
slightly  forwards,  and  then  grasps  it  just  in  front  of  the  glans  by  drawing  it 
tlirough  a  slit  in  a  sUver  guard.    This  is  not  held  perpendicularly  downwards 
but  is  inclined  from  above  slightly  forwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  avoid 
cuttmg  the  frsenum  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  slice  off  the  prepuce  in  an 
oblique  or  quilled  manner.    This  is  done  by  one  stroke  of  a  broad  round-ended 
knife.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then  torn  open  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  is  turned  back  so  as  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  cut  edge  of  the  skin.    A  strip  of  dry  lint  is  then  twisted  round 
the  organ  in  the  sulcus  behind  the  glans,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  also  to  restrain  heemori'hage  by  its  pressure.    Union  is  perfect  in  a 
few  days.    This  operation,  which  is  practised  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  is 
very  rarely  attended  by  any  iU  consequences.    I  have,  however,  seen  it  in  one 
case  followed  by  fatal  erysipelas,  and  have  heard  of  another  instance  in  which 
death  occurred  from  hajmorrhage, 

Circvmcision  in  the  Adult  for  Disease  of  the  Prepuce  may  most  conveniently 
be  performed  in  the  following  way.  The  Surgeon  restrains  hemorrhage  diu'in<r 
the  operation,  by  tying  a  tape  tightly  round  the  root  of  the  penis,  or  by  com*^ 
pressing  the  organ  in  Clover's  circumcision-tourniquet  (Figs.  682,  683),  a  most 
useful  instrument,  which  can  be  slackened  or  tightened  at  any  time.  He  next 
draws  the  elongated  prepuce  slightly  forwards,  until  that  portion  of  it  which 
corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  glans  is  brought  just  in  front  of  that  structure. 
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He  then  seizes  the  projecting  prepuce  immediately  in  front  of  the  glans  with 
a  pmr  of  naiTow-bladed  polypus  forceps,  which  he  gives  to  an  assistant,  who 


Fig.  682.— Clover's  Circumcision  Tourniquet 
(open). 


Fig.  683. — Clover's  Circumcision 
Tourniquet  (shut). 


fa| 


must  hold  them  tightly,  or  he  grasps  it  and  protects  the  glans  by  means  of  a 
plate  (Fig.  684),  which  I  have  had  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  With  one  sweep  of  the  bistoury  he  cuts  off 
all  that  portion  of  the  integument  which  projects  beyond 
the  forceps,  which  are  then  taken  away  (Fig,  685).  It 
will  now  be  found  that  he  has  only  removed°a  circle  of 
skin,  but  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining  it  still  tightly 
embraces  the  glans  ;  this  he  slits  up,  by  introducing  the 
point  of  a  pair  of  scissors  at  the  preputial  orifice ;°  and 
then,  trimming  off  the  angles  of  the  flaps  of  mucous 
membrane  and  snipping  across  the  fraenum,  he  turns  back 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  attaches  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
cutaneous  incision  by  five  points  of  metallic  suture,  two 
one  at  the  fraenum.    Before  introducing  these,  he  will 
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Fig.  684.— Instrument 
for  holding  tlie  Pre- 
puce in  Circum- 
cision. 

on  each  side  and 


generally  find  it  necessary  to  ligatm-e  a  smaU  artery  on  each  side  of  the 
penis,  and  one  or  two  ia  the  fr£enum.    Union  readily  takes  place  by  simple 


Pipr.  CS6. —Sloughing  of  the 
Prepuce,  and  Protrusion  of 
the  Ulons. 


Fig.  685.— Circumcision  in  the  Adult. 


cbessing  ;  and  a  very  narrow  line  of  cicatri.x  is  left,  by  whicli  the  patient  is 
no  means  inconvenienced.    In  some  cases  I  have  found  adiicsions  between 
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the  prepuce  and  the  glans  ;  these  require  to  be  dissected  through,  but  no 
inconvenience  results  from  this  slight  addition  to  the  operation. 

If  sloughing  of  the  prepuce  have  occurred,  allowing  the  glans  to  protrude,  as 
in  Fig.  686,  cu'cunicision  must  be  practised. 

Paraphimosis. — In  paraioMmosis  the  prepuce  has  been  forcibly  drawn  back 
behind  the  glans,  which  becomes  strangled  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
preputial  orifice,  so  that  the  parts  cannot  be  rej)laced  in  proper  relation  to  one 
another.  This  accident  principally  occurs  in  boys,  or  in  individuals  who  have 
naturally  a  tight  prepuce,  and  who,  on  uncovering  the  glans,  find  it  difficult 
to  get  this  part  of  the  organ  back.  This  difficulty  is  speedily  and  greatly 
increased  by  the  swelling  from  congestion  that  is  set  up  in  the  constricted 
glans. 

Treatment. — This  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  Surgeon  should  first  try  to 
reduce  the  swollen  organ.  He  may  often  succeed  in  doing  this  by  seizing  the 
body  of  the  penis  between  the  index 
and  middle  fingers  of  each  hand,  and 
then  endeavouring  to  draw  the  prepuce 
forwards,  at  the  same  time  that  he  com- 
presses the  glans  between  the  two 
thumbs  and  pushes  it  back  (Fig.  687). 
Should  reduction  not  be  effected  in 
this  way,  the  constricted  and  strangu- 
lating preputial  orifice  must  be  divided. 
In  doing  this,  the  Surgeon  will  observe 
that  the  glans  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  penis  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
sulcus,  which  is  especially  evident  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  organ.  This 
sulcus,  which  is  overlapped  on  one  side 
by  the  glans  and  on  the  other  by  a  fold 
of  integument,  corresponds  to  the  iuner  margin  of  the  preputial  orifice ;  and 
it  is  by  the  division  of  this,  in  which  the  stricture  is  situated,  that  immediate 
relief  wiU  be  given.  This  operation  may  readily  be  done  by  drawing  the 
glans  forwards,  then  passing  the  point  of  a  narrow-bladed  scalpel  into  the 
sulcus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  making  a  perpendicular  incision  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  through  the  integu- 
ments at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  directly  across  it 
(Fig.  688).  In  consequence  of  the  great  stretching 
of  the  parts,  the  incision  will  immediately  gape 
wider ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  longitudinal,  it  will 
appear  to  be  transverse  ;  and  then  reduction  of  the 
glans  may  readily  be  effected. 

Balanitis. — Inflammation  of  the  prepuce  com- 
monly occurs  as  the  result  of  local  irritation  from 
want  of  cleanliness,  not  unfrequently  set  up  by 
a  gonorrhoea.    When  confined  to  the  prepuce,  and  tfonTo^plmphtoosi?.^''""- 
constituting  balanitis,  that  structure  is  much  swollen, 

infiltrated,  and  reddened,  and,  while  the  inflammation  lasts,  continues  in 
a  state  of  phimosis.    When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glanS  is  aflected  as 
well,  constituting  Posthitis,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  smarting 
together  with  muco-purulent  discharge. 

Treatment. — The  disease  requires  to  be  treated  on  ordinary  anti-inflammatory 
principles.   The  contiuued  api)lication  of  lead  lotion,  witli  the  internal  admi- 
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nistration  of  salines,  will  generally  remove  it ;  but  in  many  instances  the  most 
effectual  plan  will  be  found  to  consist  in  rai}idly  sweeping  the  inflamed  sur- 
faces with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  passed  down  between  them  on  one  side  of 
the  frasnum,  and  carried  round  to  the  opposite  side. 

Herpes  op  the  Glans  and  Peepdce  is  characterised  by  the  formation 
of  small  vesicles  or  excoriated  points  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  region, 
attended  by  much  smarting  and  itching,  and  chiefly  occurring  in  persons  of  a 
gouty  habit  of  body,  with  an  ixritable  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — This  slight  afi'ection  is  often  very  rebellious  to  treatment.  In 
many  instances  local  means  alone  will  not  suflice  ;  for,  though  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  powdering  the  ]Dart  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  using  slightly 
astringent  and  cooling  lotions,  yet  no  permanent  benefit  will  be  derived 
rmless  constitutional  irritation  be  removed  by  treatment  of  a  cooling  or 
alterative  character,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Hypertrophy  op  the  Prepuce  not  nnfrequently  occurs  as  the  result  of 
ctronic  irritation  or  disease  ;  it  is  usually  of  limited  extent,  and  requires  no 
special  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  ;  but  in  some  instances  it  may 
become  so  extensive  as  to  require  operative  interference.  The  diseaise  then 
usually  consists  of  a  solid  oedema  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  prepuce  and  of 
the  subintegumental  structures  of  the  body  of  the  penis,  the  organ  being  very 
greatly  enlarged  and  becoming  club-shaped.  In  these  cases  cii'cumcision  of  the 
hypertrophied  prepuce,  with,  the  excision  of  a  V-shaped  piece  from  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis,  will  usually  be  formd  to  leave  a  good  and  satisfactory  result.  But 
a  greater  magnitude  than  this  may  be  attained.  Thus  Vidal  has  related  and 
figured  a  case  that  had  attained  such  an  enormous  size,  that  the  organ  reached 
to  below  the  knees,  and  was  as  large  as  a  thigh.  This  monstrous  growth  was 
successfully  excised. 
Warts  on  the  penis  have  already  been  described.    They  may  attain  a  very 

large  size,  as  in  Fig.  689,  and  are  best  treated  by 
being  snipped  off  with  curved  scissors. 

Horny  Excrescences  have  been  observed  to 
spring  from  the  glans  penis.  The  most  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  in  record  is  one  by  Jewett 
of  Connecticut.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  in 
whom,  after  operation  for  congenital  phimosis 
and  the  removal  of  warts,  a  horn  grcM'  from  the 
left  side  of  the  glans  penis,  and  attained  a  size  of 
three  and  a  haK  inches  in  length  by  three-fourtlis 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  could  be 
handled  and  cut  without  pain,  and  the  patient 
"  was  accustomed  to  amuse  the  inmates  of  the 
ward  by  lighting  the  end  of  the  horn  and  allow- 
ing it  to  burn."  It  was  excised,  and  did  not 
Fig.  689.-^Wart8  on  the  Penis.  return. 

Persistent  Priapism,  lasting  for  many 
days,  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  the  result  in  most  cases  of  excessive  veuery. 
The  erection  of  the  penis  is  not  accompanied  by  any  sexual  desire,  but  is 
attended  with  gi'eat  pain,  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  perinaaum,  much  anxiety, 
and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  organ  is  singularly  hard  and  unjneldin 
The  pathology  of  this  condition  is  obscure.  By  some  it  has  been  considered 
the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  by  others,  as 
dependent  on  sympathetic  or  reflex  nervous  irritation.  Tlie  efl'ect  of  treatment 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  latter  view  was  correct.    The  incisions 
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into  the  corpora  cavernosa  to  let  out  the  blood  supposed  to  be  extravasated 
have  been  productive  of  no  great  result,  whilst  the  erection  has  rapidly- 
subsided  under  full  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

Gangrene  of  the  Penis. — Sloughing  of  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  persons  of  broken  constitu- 
tion as  the  result  of  inflammatory  phimosis,  simple  or  gonorrheal  (Fig.  686) ; 
or  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  syphiUtic  phagedsena,  and  indeed  the 
glans  and  body  of  the  organ  may  often  be  extensively  destroyed  by  the  latter 
cause.  These  various  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  described  in  different 
parts  of  this  work. 

The  true  idiopathic  gangrene  of  the  penis  is,  however,  a  very  rare  disease  ; 
and  Demarquay,  who  has  specially  directed  attention  to  it,  finds  but  few 
instances  of  it  in  the  records  of  surgery.  It  has  chiefly  been  met  with  in 
people  of  advanced  age  or  of  broken  constitution,  who,  whilst  sufi'ering  from 
some  local  disease  of  the  organ,  have  been  afl:ected  by  acute  febrile  disease, 
such  as  typhoid  or  small-pox,  or  have  become  the  subjects  of  pytemia.  The 
disease,  when  affecting  the  body  of  the  penis,  is  often  fatal — possibly  by 
hajmorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the  slough.  When  the  glans  only  is  attacked, 
the  prospect  is  better.  But  in  either  case— especially  in  the  former — mutila- 
tion of  the  organ  to  a  serious  extent  will  result. 

The  Treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  penis  presents  nothing  special,  with 
the  exception  of  restraining  hssmorrhage,  if  it  occur,  by  means  of  the  actual 
cautery,  and  preventing  or  repairing  loss  of  substance  in  the  urethral  waU, 
if  it  have  been  invaded  by  the  disease  and  involved  in  the  destruction 
resulting. 

Cancer  op  the  Penis  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  occurring  as  Scirrhus  or  as 
Epithelioma.  When  cancer  assumes  the  ScirrJious  form,  it  usually  springs 
from  the  sulcus  behind  the  glans,  and  may  thence  invade  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  organ.  It  may  assmne  the  primary  form  either  of  a  tubercle 
or  of  infiltrated  cancer  of  the  glans.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  some' 
show  of  reason,  that  congenital  phimosis  predisposes  to  the  affection  ;  probably 
by  confining  the  secretions,  and  thus  keeping  up  irritation  of  the  part.  Hey 
found  that,  of  12  patients  with  this  disease  who  came  under  his  observation, 
9  had  congenital  phimosis  ;  and  Travers  states  that  Jews,  who  are  circumcised, 
are  seldom  subject  to  this  affection.  But  as  they  are  a  limited  community  in 
thLs  coimtry,  and  as  the  disease  is  rare,  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusive  infe- 
rence from  this  observation.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  the  epithelial  form  of  the  disease  may 
arise  from  the  local  irritation  resulting  from  congenital 
phimosis.  The  scirrhous  form  of  the  affection,  how- 
ever, can  occur  in  individuals  who  have  not  suffered 
from  phimosis  ;  of  this  I  have  seen  several  instances 
at  the  University  College  Hospital. 

Ejntlielioma,  commencing  as  a  tubercle  in  the  pre- 
puce, may,  after  a  time,  give  rise  to  a  large  irregular 
and  sprouting  mass,  having  a  granular  fungous  ap- 
pearance, bleeding  with  much  fetid  discharge,  growing 
rapidly,  enveloping  and  at  last  implicating  the  glans 
(Fig.  690).    In  other  cases  it  commences  as  a  hard 

scinlious  mass  of  a  pale  reddish-white  colour,  situated       jj,g.        ;,i„ui.  iiuma  of 
on  the  glans,  or  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans.  roi^a. 
This  increases  in  size,  at  last  cracks,  and  allows  a  serous  fetid  discharge  to 
exude.   Ulceration  then  rapidly  takes  place.    Sometimes  the  disease  appears 
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to  be  very  distinctly  localised ;  but  after  its  removal  it  will  always  present 
the  character  of  infiltrated  cancer.  It  is,  I  believe,  always  primarily  situated 
at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  penis,  not  occurring  in  the  body  of  the  organ 
except  as  a  secondary  deposit. 

-Drnflfjiosis.— EpitheUoma  of  the  penis  requii-es  to  be  diagnosed  hom  fungoid 
warts.  This  may  usually  be  done  readily  enough,  by  comparing  the  indurated 
state  of  the  malignant  with  the  soft  and  lax  condition  of  the  non-malignant 
afiFection.  From  chancrous  induration  of  the  glans,  the  history  of  the  case 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  treatment  will  enable  the  Surgeon  to 
effect  the  diagnosis  of  scirrhus.  In  indurated  plastic  effusions  into  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  no  pain  is  experienced,  and  the  disease  remains  in  a  stationary 
condition. 

Treatment— The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  penis  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  malignant  affection. 

In  the  Epithelial  form  of  the  disease  the  Surgeon  may,  if  he  see  the  case 
early,  whilst  the  morbid  growth  is  smaU  and  limited  to  the  prepuce,  content 
himself  with  dissecting  off  the  affected  patch.  Should  the  epithelioma,  how- 
ever, have  attained  a  large  size  (Fig.  690),  and  more  particularly  if  it  have  im- 
plicated the  glans,  then  amputation  of  the  organ  is  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  Scirrhus  of  the  penis  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
that  guide  us  in  the  management  of  malignant  affections  wherever  situated  ; 
viz.,  to  remove  the  diseased  organ  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible,  whilst  the 
affection  is  localised,  before  the  glands  are  implicated  and  the  constitution 
poisoned.    In  the  penis,  this  may  readily  be  done  by  an  operation  that  is 
simple  in  its  execution  and,  devoid  of  danger.    In  many  cases,  more  especially 
of  scirrhus,  a  return  may  take  place,  and  that  speedQy,  either  in  the  part  itself 
or  in  the  neighboui-ing  lymphatic  glands  ;  yet,  even  if  this  occur,  it  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  Surgeon  to  rid  the  patient  of  a  loathsome  disease,  and  to  put 
him  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  for  some  months  ;  the  more  so,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some  instances,  the  disease  may  be  entirely  extirpated 
from  the  system,  evincing  no  tendency  to  return.     Indeed,  I  believe  that 
amimtation  of  the  penis  for  cancer  is  more  successful  in  its  results  than  the 
extirpation  of  malignant  growths  from  most  other  situations.     In  the  epi- 
thelial form  of  the  disease  it  is  especially  a  useful  operation.    In  some  of 
Hey's  cases,  which  continued  under  his  observation,  there  was  no  recurrence 
of  the  disease  for  several  years.    I  have  seen  several  patients  who,  after  a 
lapse  of  six  or  eight  years,  have  continued  free  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  ; 
and  I  have  also  seen  a  gentleman  who  had  his  penis  amputated  for  cancer 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  whom  no  return  has  taken  place.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  see  and  hear  of  those  cases  in  which  a  recurrence  takes  place  ; 
but  those  patients  who  remain  free  from  a  return  of  the  affection  do  not  divulge 
their  infirmity  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in  hospital  practice  to  find  a  patient 
come  back  with  recurrent  cancer  in  the  stump  of  the  jjenis,  which  he  would 
certainly  do  if  relapse  took  place.    In  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  is 
not  successful,  it  has  usually  been  delayed  too  long,  the  disease  having  already 
implicated  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  and  thus  contaminated  the 
patient's  constitution. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis  may  be  practised  either  with  the  knife  or  with  the 
dcraseur.  Whichever  instrument  is  used,  the  operation  should  always  be  per- 
formed towards  the  root  of  the  organ,  so  as  to  be  well  cleai'  of  the  disease  ;  at 
the  same  time,  care  must  be'  taken  not  to  remove  the  organ  too  near  tlie 
pubes,  lest  the  stump  retract  under  that  bone.  Before  proceeding  to  operate, 
means  must  be  taken  to  restrain  midue  ha)morrhage.    TMs  is  best  done  by 
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tying  a  narrow  tape  tightly  round  the  root  of  the  penis,  or  by  encircling 
this  part  by  Clover's  tourniquet  (Figs.  682,  683),  applied  as  in  circumcision, 
only  nearer  to  the  pubes  and  more  tightly.  The  operation  with  the  knife 
may  readily  be  done  by  the  Surgeon  putting  the  penis  upon  the  stretch, 
drawing  the  integument  well  forward,  and  then  severing  the  organ  at  one 
stroke  of  the  bistoury.  As  the  corpora  cavernosa  retract  more  than  the  integu- 
ment, it  is  well  not  to  leave  too  much  skin  ;  lest  the  flap,  falling  over  the 
face  of  the  stump,  make  the  search  for  any  bleeding  vessels  somewhat  difficult, 
and  afterwards  pucker  inconveniently.  There  are  usually  five  arteries 
requii-ing  ligature  :  the  dorsales  penis,  one  in  each  corpus  cavernosum,  and  one 
in  the  septum.  In  securing  these,  trouble  is  not  unfrequently  experienced  in 
consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  stump  that  is  left.  The  danger  of  haemor- 
rhage scarcely  exists  if  the  tape  or  the  tourniquet  have  been  properly  applied 
before  the  operation,  as  every  artery  should  be  secured  before  the  com- 
pression is  taken  off.  By  these  means  we  may  prevent  the  retraction  of  the 
stump,  which  may  otherwise  cause  it  to  be  buried  under  the  pubic  arch, 
almost  in  the  perina3um.  Should  it  do  so,  and  oozing  continue,  a  female 
catheter  must  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and  a  firm  compress  applied  with  a 
T-bandage.  During  and  after  cicatrisation,  the  urethral  orifice  has  a  tendency 
to  contract.  The  liability  to  this  may,  however,  be  lessened  by  slitting  up  the 
lower  wall  of  the  urethra  with  sharp-pointed  scissors  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  drawing  forward  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  stitching  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  cut  skin.  If  the  amputation  be  performed  high  up,  this  may  be  some- 
what difficult ;  and  then  it  may  be  safer  to  introduce  an  elastic  catheter  before 
the  operation,  to  perform  the  amputation  upon  and  through  tliis,  and  to  leave 
it  in  during  cicatrisation.  When  the  ^craseur  is  used,  the  skin  should 
similarly  be  drawn  forwards,  and  the  instrument  worked  slowly,  so  as  to  divide 
the  organ,  if  possible,  without  inducing  haemorrhage.  During  the  healing,  the 
cut  surfaces  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  with  antiseptics,  lest  septic 
poisoning  take  place,  which  may  readily  occur  in  so  spongy  and  vascular 
an  organ. 

After  amputation  of  the  penis,  the  urine  will  not  be  projected  forwards,  but 
always  passes  directly  downwards  between  the  legs.  Any  inconvenience  in 
this  respect  may  best  be  avoided  by  following  Ambrose  Fare's  advice  of 
adapting  a  funnel,  which  may  be  made  of  metal  or  ivory,  to  the  pubes  over 
the  stump,  and  thus  carrying  the  urine  clear  of  the  person. 

Other  tumours  besides  cancer  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  penis.  I 
have  seen  Encysted  Tumours  and  Nmvus  situated  imder  the  prepuce  (p.  720, 
vol.  I.) ;  and  Fibro-plastic  Tvm,our  of  this  structure  may  also  occur.  Such 
morbid  growths  can  readily  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  the 
organ. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

Inflammatory  (Edema  of  the  scrotum  is  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
this  region,  and  derives  its  chief  peculiarity  from  the  circumstance  of  its  giving 
rise  to  great  effusion  into  and  swelling  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  this  part  of  the 
penis,  with  a  tendency  to  the  rapid  formation  of  slough  in  it,  by  which  the 
integument  may  likewise  become  affected  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the  testes  and 
cords  speedily  become  denuded.  This  disease  usually  originates  from  some  local 
source  of  irritation,  as  fissures,  cracks,  or  urinary  extravasation  (p.  554,  vol.  I.). 
There  is  a  pecub'ar  and  specific  form  of  "  inflammatory  oedema  "  of  tlie' scrotum 
and  penis,  which  is  apt  to  occur  as  a  sequence  of  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever. 
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In  this  form  of  tlie  disease  rapid  and  extensive  infiltration  of  the  parts  occurs, 
\vith  a  tendency  to  speedy  gangrenous  disorganisation  of  the  areolar  tissue  and 
skin  covering  the  organs  of  generation. 

Treatment.— Tim  consists  in  elevating  the  scrotum,  fomenting  it  well,  and 
makmg  early  and  free  incisions  into  it,  particularly  at  the  posterior'  and 
dependent  parts  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the 
tension  to  wliich  the  tissue  is  subjected  by  the  effusion  into  its  cells,  and  thus 
preventmg  the  Hability  to  slough.  Should  this  occur,  the  case  must  be  treated 
on  ordinary  principles,  when  cicatrisation  wUl  speedily  ensue,  however  exten- 
sive the  denudation  of  parts  may  be.  The  constitutional  management  must 
always  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  those  principles  laid  down  in  the  first 
division  of  this  work,  and  with  special  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
patient's  strength. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  scrotum  seldom  occurs  in  this  country,  though  Liston 
once  had  occasion  to  remove  such  a  mass,  weighing  44  lbs.  ;  but°in  some 
tropical  regions,  particularly  India  and  Gluna,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
may  go  on  until  it  attain  an  enormous  bulk,  forming  a  tumour  nearly  as  lar^e 
as  the  trimk,  and  perhaps  weighing  60  or  70  lbs.  These  enormous  growths 
are  of  simple  character,  and  constitute  the  disease  termed  Elephantiasis  of  the 
Scrotum.  Eig.  691  represents  a  tumour  of  this  Icind,  weighing  40  lbs.,  which 
was  successfully  removed  by  Rogers  of  the  Mauritius.  It  is  taken  'from  a 
photograph  of  the  case,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  that  gentleman. 

Treatment.— Tumom-s  of  this  kind  necessarily  require  extirpation.  In  per- 
forming such  operations,  there  are  two  points  that  demand  special  attention  ; 
■the  first  is  to  preserve  the  penis  and  testes  if  possible,  which  wiU  usually  be 
found  buried  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  mass,  and  may  be  saved  if 
the  tumour  be  of  small  size  ;  and  the  second  is,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
haemorrhage  from  being  too  profuse.    With  this  view,  the  operation  ought  not 

only  to  be  performed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  the  suggestion 
made  by  OTerraU  of  elevating 
the  tumour  above  the  level  of 
the  body,  for  some  time  before 
its  removal,  so  as  to  empty  it 
of  its  blood,  may  be  advan- 
tageously adopted.  If  the  growth 
be  very  large,  it  wiU  be  better 
not  to  make  any  attempt  at 
saving  the  testes  or  penis,  which 
could  only  be  dissected  out  by 
a  long  and  tedious  operation,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  would 
be  danger  of  the  patient  dying 
of  ha3morrhage. 

Epithelioma  occasionally 
affects  the  scrotum  ;  and,  as  it 
principally  occurs  in  chimney-sweepers,  it  has  been  appropriately  enougli 
termed  Chimney-sweeper's  Cancer.  This  affection  appears  to  arise  from  the 
irritation  of  the  soot  lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum.  It  commonly  com- 
mences as  a  tubercle  or  wart,  wliich  after  a  time  cracks  or  ulcerates,  jiresenting 
the  ordinary  characters  of  a  cancerous  ulceration.  It  rapidly  spreads, 
involving  at  last  the  greater  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  pcrh'aps  invading  the 
testis.   After  a  time,  the  inguinal  and  pelvic  glands        be  alfected  ;  and  the 


Fig.  691, — Elephantiasis  of  the  Sorotiun. 
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pcatient,  if  deprived  of  his  covering  of  soot,  will  he  found  to  be  cachectic- 
looking. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  excising  widely  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
scrotum,  provided  the  inguinal  glands  be  not  involved,  or  the  patient's  con- 
stitution poisoned.  The  disease  has  a  great  tendency  to  return,  and  it  is 
seldom  tliat  the  patient  long  escapes  with  life  when  once  he  has  been 
affected  by  it. 
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MALPOSITION  OF  THE  TESTIS. 

The  testes  are,  in  the  foetus,  contained  within  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  normal 
condition  descend  into  the  scrotum  a  short  time  before  birth.  From  some 
arrest  of  development,  this  descent  may  be  retarded  on  one  or  both  sides  ; 
and  in.  other  instances  it  never  takes  place.  An  undescended  testis  may 
contiuue  to  lie  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  or  it  may  find  its  way 
into  the  internal  ring  ;  or  may  become  engaged  in  the  inguinal  canal,  lying 
above  the  external  abdominal  ring.  In  these  several  situations  it  may  remain 
quiescent ;  but  it  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  of  structural  dege- 
neration, simple  or  malignant.  It  may  also,  when  undescended,  as  has  been 
stated  at  p.  544,  vol.  II.,  become  complicated  with  or  mistaken  for  a  hernia, 
and  may  present  many  diagnostic  difficulties.  Inflammation  of  the  testis 
retained  in  the  canal  will  be  considered  at  p.  767.  When  an  undescended 
testis  becomes  the  seat  of  structural  degeneration,  it  may  require  removal  from 
the  canal.  The  testis  may  be  met  with  in  other  abnormal  situations  ;  thus 
some  time  ago  I  saw  a  case  in  which  one  of  these  organs  was  situated  in  the 
perinteum,  close  by  the  anus,  having  apparently  missed  the  scrotum  ;  and 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  have  been  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the 
pelvis.  The  organ  may  sometimes  be  turned  hindside  forwards,  being  retro- 
verted,  so  that  the  epididymis  is  placed  in  front.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  after  death  a  few  years  ago,  the  epididymis 
and  vas  deferens  were  considerably  larger  than  natural.  If  a  hydrocele  form 
in  such  a  case,  it  will  be  seated  behind  the  testis. 

There  is  a  very  important  question  connected  with  malposition  of  the 
testis,  viz.  :  Is  the  organ  when  undescended  prolific  ?  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  not.  Such  testes  are  small,  hard,  and  granular  in  structui'e  ; 
and,  when  they  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  spermatozoa  are  not 
found  in  them.  When  only  one  testis  is  undescended,  the  other  one,  being 
in  its  proper  position,  carries  on  the  functions  of  the  two  organs  ;  but  when 
both  testes  are  retained  in  the  canal  or  in  the  abdomen,  being  undescended, 
the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  such  malposition  will  most  probably 
be  sterile.  He  may  have  the  usual  erotic  feelings,  fuU  power  of  erection, 
and  of  emission  of  a  spermatic  fluid  ;  but  the  secretion  will  have  no  fecun- 
dating power. 
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NEUEALGIA  OP  THE  TESTIS, 

A  painful  or  irritable  condition  of  the  testicle  may  occur  without  any  actual 
disease  of  the  organ ;  the  pain  being  either  seated  in  the  epididymis,  which  is 
the  part  naturally  the  most  tender,  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  or  stretching  along 
the  cord  to  the  loins  and  groins.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal,  and  is  accompanied 
by  great  tenderness,  and  commonly  by  some  fuhiess  of  the  organ,  which  feels 
soft  and  flaccid ;  but  it  is  difficidt  to  make  a  proper  examination,  on  account 
of  the  agony  that  is  induced  by  touching  the  part.  This  disease  chiefly  occurs 
in  young  men  of  a  nervous  and  excitable  temperament,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  great  mental  disquietude  and  despondency,  often  amounting  to 
a  suicidal  tendency. 

The  Causes  are  obscui-e  ;  in  many  cases  the  disease  appears  to  be  connected 
with  a  neuralgic  temperament,  but  in  others  it  is  associated  with  some  dyspeptic 
disorder,  or  may  be  dependent  upon  local  irritation  ;  thus  external  jjiles,  or  the 
pressure  of  a  varicocele,  will  often  give  rise  to  it. 

The  disease  is  usually  of  a  very  chronife  character.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, it  ceases  spontaneously,  after  having  lasted  for  weeks  or  months. 

Treatment— When  the  neuralgia  is  dependent  upon  constitutional  causes, 
the  treatment  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  administration  of  tonics,  such 
as  iron,  ziac,  or  quinine,  the  local  application  of  sedatives,  as  of  atropine 
ointment  or  the  tincture  of  aconite,  may  be  of  service.  In  other  cases,  cold 
bathing  or  douching  will  be  beneficial ;  and,  in  aU,  keeping  the  part  supported 
witli  a  suspensory  bandage  will  be  advantageous.  In  the  event  of  there  being 
any  local  irritation,  that  should  be  removed  ;  thus  I  have  known  the  disease 
to  cease  after  the  excision  of  external  piles  ;  and  when  it  is  connected  with 
varicocele,  proper  measui'es  must  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  that  affection. 

In  extreme  cases.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  castration ;  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  altogether  unjustifiable  in  a  disease  that  is  either  constitutional,  or 
dependent  on  local  causes  which  are  readily  removable. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TESTIS. 
Inflammation  of  the  Testicle,  considering  the  organ  as  a  whole,  may  be  of  two 
distinct  kinds,  varying  as  to  seat  and  as  to  cause.  Thus  it  may  be  seated  in 
the  body  of  the  organ,  constituting  Orchitis  ;  or  the  epididymis  may  alone  be 
affected,  com,i\\,Viimg  E^didymitis.  As  to  cause,  it  may  be  rheumatic,  traumatic 
or  gonorrhceal. 

Acute  Inflammation.— The  Seat  of  the  inflammation,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  depends  greatly  upon  the  cause,  which  may  be  in  the 
urinary  passages  or  elsewhere.  Irritation  in  any  part  of  the  urethra,  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  of  instruments,  by  the  lodgment  of  calculi,  or  by 
gonon-hoeal  inflammation,  usually  causes  the  epididymis  to  be  primarily 
affected,  and  the  body  of  the  organ  to  be  inflamed  in  a  secondary  maimer. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  comes  on  from  injuries,  blows, 
strains,  or  other  causes  acting  generally,  the  body  of  tlie  testis  is  usually 
first  affected.  To  aU  this,  however,  exceptions  will  often  occur  ;  and  orchitis 
may  supervene  as  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  or  epididimitis  from  a  blow.  The 
orchitis  in  such  cases  is  in  all  probability  a  Icind  of  constitutional  affection, 
intimately  associated  with  inflammation  of  other  fibrous  tissues,  especially 
with  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism  ;  the  inflammation  of  the  epididymis,  arising 
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from  gonorrhoia  or  other  imtation  of  the  urinary  passage,  appearing  to  result 
from  direct  extension  of  morbid  action  along  the  vas  deferens. 

Symptoms.— These  necessarily  vary  to  a  certain  extent,  not  only  according 
as  the  disease  is  of  an  acute  or  of  a  chronic  character,  but  as  it  primarily  affects 
the  body  of  the  testis  or  the  epididymis.  When  it  commences  in  the  latter 
structure,  it  is  the  inferior  globus  that  is  commonly  first  affected,  which  becomes 
swollen,  hard,  and  tender.  The  disease  may  be  confined  throughout  to  this 
part ;  but  most  frequently  it  invades  the  whole  of  the  organ,  which  becomes 
imiformly  enlarged  and  somewhat  ovoid  ;  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  effusion  into  the  timica  vaginalis,  then  constituting  the  Acute 
Hydrocele  of  Velpeau.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  different  characters 
presented  by  the  enlargement  of  the  two  constituents  of  the  organ  again  become 
apparent.  The  swelling  is  therefore  due  partly  to  general  enlargement  of  the 
organ,  but  in  some  cases  to  inflammatory  effusion:  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
and  this  effusion  may  either  be  purely  serous,  or  partly  plastic. 

The  pain  is  always  very  severe,  with  much  tenderness  and  a  sensation  of 
weight,  and  commonly  extends  up  the  cord  into  the  groin  and  loin.  It  is 
generally  greatest  when  the  body  of  the  testis  is  affected,  owing  probably  to 
the  enveloping  fibrous  timic  preventmg  the  expansion  of  the  organ.  Hence 
rt  is  often  spasmodic  and  paroxysmal,  extending  up  the  course  of  the  cord 
There  are  usually  considerable  swelling  and  redness  of  the  scrotum  with 
turgescence  of  the  scrotal  veins,  and  a  congested  state  of  the  cord,  with  sharp 
pyrexia,  nausea,  and  perhaps  occasional  vomiting. 

As  the  disease  subsides,  the  body  of  the  testis  first  resumes  its  normal 
character  and  shape,  the  epididymis  often  continuing  hardened  and  enlarged 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  fact,  the  induration  that  forms  in  the  epkli- 
dymis  may  become  somewhat  permanent,  owing  to  the  effusion  of  plastic 
matter  mto  it,  leaving  a  hardened  mass,  and  implicating  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  its  convolutions. 

Atrophy  of  the  Testis  wiU  sometimes  graduaUy  ensue  as  a  result  of  chronic 
epicMymitis  and  the  consequent  induration  of  this  structure.  Strangulation 
of  the  vascular  supply  to  the  testis  occurs,  and  the  whole  organ  at  last  wastes 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  small  hardened  mass  in  the  scrotum.  Gosselin 
has  shown  that  this  induration  of  the  epididymis  following  inflammation 
frequently  causes  complete  obstruction  of  the  canal,  and  if  occurring  on 

?rom  t7  ^         '  '*rl^*^-  '''''  spermatozoa  absent 

from  the  semen,  and  the  patients  consequently  incapable  of  procreation 
a  though  the  appearance  of  the  testes  and  of  tlieir  secretion  was  scarcely 
altered,  and  the  vuile  powers  of  the  patients  remained  unimpaired.  Curling 
also  mentions  several  such  cases,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  treatment  of  epididymitis  until  the  last  trace  of  induration  has  disappeaxed! 
At  a  later  penod,  treatment  is  almost  useless. 

SUBACDTE  Orchitis  usuaUy  comes  on  with  the  same  symptoms,  though  in 
a  ess  marked  form  than  m  the  acute  variety.  The  swelling,  however  is  co^ 
siderable,  though  0  a  softer  kind.  When  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  Si  often 
becomes  permanently  enlarged  and  hardened,  assuming  an  oval  shape,  bein^ 
smooth,  heavy,  and  uniformly  expanded,  with  a  sensation  of  weight,  b4gaing 
and  severe  pam,  and  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  on  pressure.  Tliis  form  of 
orchitis  occasionally  occurs  in  old  people. 

TBEATMENT.-The  treatment  of  Acutely  Injlamed  Testicle,  whether  local  or 
constitutional  is  essentially  anti-inflammatory.    Blood  should  be  abstracted 
rom  the  part  by  punctiiring  the  veins  of  the  scrotmn-a  far  better  method 
than  applying  leeches,  the  bites  of  wliich  are  apt  to  become  irritated  TWs 
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little  operation  may  be  very  effectually  done  by  directing  the  patient  to  stand 
Tip,  and  to  foment  the  scrotum  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  hot  sponge,  so  as  to 
distend  the  veins  ;  these  may  then  be  punctured  at  various  points  with  a  fine 
lancet,  and  the  parts  well  fomented  afterwards,  so  as  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
blood.  In  this  way  six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes;  when  enough  has  escaped,  the  further  flow  may  be  arrested  by 
laying  the  patient  down  and  elevating  the  part. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  testis  raised  on  a  small  pillow 
between  the  thighs,  poppy  fomentations  being  diligently  applied.  If  there  be 
much  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  constituting  acute  hydrocele,  relief  may 
be  afforded  by  puncturing  this  sac  with  the  point  of  the  lancet. 

The  Constitwtional  Treatment  during  the  acute  stage  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  salines  and  antimony,  with  henbane  in  full  doses,  so  as  to  give  an 
aperient,  a  diaphoretic,  and  a  sedative  together ;  when  tliis  begins  to  act,  great 
relief  is  usually  afforded. 

As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  treatment  must  be  changed.  When  there 
is  merely  swelling  and  hardness  left,  with  but  little  pain  or  tenderness,  the 
testis  may  advantageously  be  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  give  good 
support  and  to  promote  absorption  of  plastic  matter.  Fricke  of  Hamburg  has 
strongly  recoromended  strapping  in  the  acute  stage  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  seen  any  advantages  derived  from  it  at  this  period  of  the  disease, 
though  I  have  many  times  seen  it  tried ;  it  has  usually  appeared  to  me 
to  increase,  sometimes  very  -considerably,  the  pain  in  the  part,  and  the  general 
uneasiness. 

In  Subacute  Orchitis  much  benefit  is  usually  derived  from  a  short  course  of 
Dover's  powder  and  calomel,  with  early  strapping  of  the  testis.  When  the 
organ  has  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, it  may  be  advantageously  strapped  either  with  simple  plaster,  or  with 
one  comix)sed  of  equal  parts  of  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydraxgyro 
and  soap-plaster  ;  mercury  in  small  doses,  more  especially  the  bichloride,  being 
continued  for  some  length  of  time,  until  the  plastic  matter  is  absorbed  and  the 
hardness  disappears. 

In  Strapping  a  Testicle,  the  scrotum  should  be  shaved,  and  then  drawn 
tightly  upwards  on  the  affected  side.  The  Surgeon  should  next  pass  a  long 
strip  of  plaster,  above  an  inch  broad,  above  the  enlarged  testicle  and  round 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  scrotimi,  so  as  to  isolate  it,  as  it  were.  Another 
fitrip  is  now  passed  from  behind,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  testis,  and  upwards  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum  :  and 
thus,  by  a  succession  of  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  neatly  overlapping 
and  .drawn  tightly,  the  organ  is  completely  enveloped  and  compressed.  To 
be  of  any  service,  the  strapping  must  be  tightly  and  evenly  applied  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  strangulate  the  scrotiim  by  draw- 
ing down  the  upper  strips  of  plaster  too  forcibly.  In  a  case  of  "  tuberculo- 
syphilitic "  disease  of  the  testis,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
.castration,  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  scrotum  had  sloughed  away,  lea\dng  the 
testis  exposed  and  fungating,  in  consequence  of  the  tight  strapping  wMch  had 
been  employed  before  the  case  came  into  niy  hands. 

Abscess,  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  testis,  is  of  rare  occurrence  : 
sometimes,  however,  the  scrotum  inflames  at  one  point,  where  fluctuation 
becomes  apparent,  with  tlunned  skin  and  evident  signs  of  suppuration ;  a 
puncture  should  here  be  made,  and  the  pus  let  out  as  soon  as  formed.  Some- 
times abscess  may  occur  in  another  way  ;  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  tunica 
jalbuginea,  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  testis  and  tlie  scrotum,  abscess 
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forms  under  the  fibrous  coat,  juid,  this  giving  way,  the  pus  gets  vent  extemallv 
through  the  integuments.  Into  tlie  ajDerture  that  necessarily  results  a  portion 
of  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  gland  sometimes  projects,  and,  becoming  inflamed, 
forms  a  red,  granular,  and  fungous  mass,  protruding  through  and  overlapping 
the  edges  of  the  aperture.  The  treatment  of  this  condition  wiU  be  considered 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  scrofulous  testicle. 

IxXFLAMMATioN  OF  THE  TESTIS  IN  THE  Inguinal  Canal  may  Sometimes 
take  place,  even  in  adults,  when  the  organ  has  not  descended  through  the 
external  rmg ;  givmg  rise  to  a  train  of  somewhat  puzzling  symptoms  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  strangulated  incomplete  hernia  ;  with  which  how- 
ever. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  be  associated  (p.  548,  vol.  II) 
On  examination,  a  large  irregular  tumour,  in  some  parts  hard,  in  others  soft' 
very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  occasioning  a  sickening  sensation  when  pressed,' 
will  be  found  m  one  of  the  groins,  in  the  situation  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
ihere  are  usuaUy  a  tendency  to  vomiting  and  some  constipation,  with  colicky 
pams  m  the  abdomen.     These  symptoms,  however,  are  generally  not  very 
persistent,  and  the  constipation  readily  yields  to  the  administration  of  pur- 
gatives   On  examining  the  scrotum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  testis  on  the 
atiected  side  is  absent ;  and,  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  external  rin^  the 
organ  can  be  felt  to  be  lodged  in  the  canal.    In  consequence  of  the  pro^mity 
ot  the  peritoneimi  to  the  inflamed  testis,  this  membrane  occasionally  becomes 
involved  m  the  morbid  action;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  constriction  of  the 
tendmous  and  aponeiirotic  tissues  in  the  situation,  sloughing  has  occasionally 
occnxrecL    Either  oi  these  conditions  may  lead  to  a  fatal  terrMnation.  ^ 
The  Treatment  should  be  actively  anti-inflammatory.     Leeches  must  be 
freely  applied  over  the  part,  and  blood  should  be  taten  from  the  arm  if  the 
patient  be  young  and  strong  ;  salines  mth  antimony  being  at  the  same  time 
admmistered,  and  fomentations  diligently  persevered  in 

Inflammation  and  Abscess  of  the  Cord.-Iu  some  cases  the  inflam- 
mation of  he  testis  may  extend,  or  the  disease  may,  from  the  first,  be  limited 
to  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  cord,  giving  rise  to  tumefaction,  with  'a  gooH 2 
of  pam  and  tendemess  along  it,  and  eventually  abscess,  a;companied  by  the 
usual  signs  of  suppuration.  The  Treatment  of  such  a  case  must'le  conducted 
on  ordmary  pnnciples,  early  discharge  for  the  pus  being  secured 
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Hydrocele  is  meant  an 'accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  formed  in  connection 
with  the  testis  or  cord.  Most  frequently  the  fluid  occupies  the  sac  of  be 
unica  vaginalis,  constituting  a  true  cbopsy  of  it ;  in  other  instances,  it  appear 
to  be  formed  m  ckstinct  cysts,  siti.ated  either  in  connection  with  the  teft  s  or 
upon  the  cord.  Hence  hydroceles  are  commonly  divided  into  those  that  affect 
the  Tunwa  Vagmahs,  and  the  Ejicysted  variety 

PIYDEOCELE  OF  THE  TuNiCA  Vaoinalis  may  occur  as  the  result  ^f  acute 
orchitis  ;  the  inflammation  of  the  testis  causing  the  effusion  of  a  anliT^ 
Innpid  fluid  into  I  S  serous  investment  (p.  764).  This,  however,  is  no  X  find 
0  hydrocele  that  is  commonly  met  with  ;  the  fluid  so  poured  out  as  the  r  s^ 
of  active  mflammation  usually  becoming  absorbed  as  tiie  parts  recover  tW 
normal  condition.  The  ordinaiy  hydrocele  occurs  as  a  clirLc  di  e  ^^^1^ 
out  any  signs  of  mflammation  of  tl.e  testicle,  or,  at  most,  with  slight  t'em  er 
ness  of  that  organ  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  iiidivi.ruals  aboui 
the  middle  period  of  life,  and  generally  in  persons  of  feeble  power  or 
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in  those  of  a  cacliectic  or  gouty  constitution,  commonly  without  any  evident 
exciting  cause. 

In  young  infants,  hydrocele  is  not  unfrequently  seen,  and  in  them  it  may 
affect  two  forms  :  cither  the  ordinary  one,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  adults 
in  whom  the  tunica  vaginalis  constitutes  a  closed  sac  filled  with  fluid ;  or  a 
less  common  variety,  in  which  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
communicates,  by  the  persistence  of  a  cavity  or  canal  in  the  funicular  pro- 
longation of  the  peritoneum  investing  the  cord,  with  the  general  cavity  of 
that  memhrane.  This  form  of  hydrocele  is  Congenital;  and  the  fluid  in  it 
occupies  the  same  position  that  intestine  does  in  a  congenital  hernia.  It  may 
readily  he  recognised  by  the  fluid  being  made  to  flow  back  into  the  general 
j)eritoneal  cavity,  on  raising  or  squeezing  the  tumour.  But,  although  tliis  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  true  congenital  form  of  hydrocele  in  infants,  tlie  other 
variety  of  the  disease  also  occurs  in  them  when  but  a  few  days  old,  and  very 
possibly  even  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Sym.ptoms.—Th.e  symptoms  of  hydrocele  are  tolerably  evident.  The  disease 
begins  with  a  degree  of  swelling  and  weight  about  the  testis  :  the  swelling  may 
at  first  be  soft,  but  after  a  while  becomes  hard  and  tense ;  or  it  may  be  so 
from  the  commencement.  Whatever  its  original  condition,  the  ttmiour  soon 
becomes  oval  or  pyriform  in  shape,  being  narrowed  above,  rounded  and  broad 
below  :  it  is  smooth  and  imiformly  tense  and  hard,  often  having  a  semi-elastic 
feel.  It  reaches  upwards  along  the  cord,  towards  the  external  .abdominal  ring, 
which,  however,  is  rarely  invaded  by  it,  and  the  cord  is  usually  distinctly  to  be 
felt  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  tumour.  Most  commonly  the  size  varies 
from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  a  small  cocoa-nut ;  but  sometimes  it  may  attain  a 
considerably  greater  magnitude  than  tliis,  and  wiU  then  cause  much  deformity 
of  the  parts,  as  it  reaches  up  close  to  the  external  ring,  and  drags  over  the 
penis,  causing  that  organ  to  be  b\med  in  it. 

The  most  characteristic  sign  of  hydrocele  is  its  translucency  by  transmitted 
light.  This  may  always  be  detected  by  the  Surgeon  grasping  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tumour  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  put  the  integuments  of  the  fore  part 
on  the  stretch,  then  placing  the  edge  of  the  other  hand  along  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  swelling,  and  having  a  lighted  candle  held  close  behind.  On 
making  this  examination,  the  tumour  wiU  appear  translucent ;  if,  however, 
the  walls  of  the  sac  be  thick,  or  the  fluid  dark,  the  transmission  of  light 
through  it  may  not  be  perceived  unless  the  examination  be  conducted  in  a 
darkened  room.  Another  very  simple  and  efiicient  method  of  determining  the 
translucency  is  by  putting  the  end  of  a  stethoscope  against  the  tumour,  and 
looking  down  the  tube  against  the  light. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ordinary  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  viginalis 
may  vary  as  to  size  :  it  may  also  differ  as  to  shape  ;  in  some  cases  being 
globular,  in  others  constricted  in  the  middle,  or  of  an  hour-glass  shape. 

The  quantity  of  liqirid  varies  considerably  ;  there  are  usually  from  six  to 
twelve  or  twentv  ounces,  but  I  have  known  a  hydrocele  to  contain  more  than 
one  htmdred  and  twenty  ounces.  The  fluid  is  generally  clear  and  Imipid, 
and  of  a  straw-colour  ;  but  in  very  large  and  old  hydroceles  it  may  become  of 
a  dark-brownish  or  chocolate  hue,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  dismtegrated 
blood  •  and  it  wiU  then  be  found  to  contain  flakes  of  cholesterine.  The  sac  is 
nsuaUy  thin  ;  but  in  some  old  cases  it  becomes  tliick  and  dense,  lined  by  a 
kind  of  false  membrane,  and  divided  by  septa  or  bands,  occa.«ionally  to  such 
an  extent  as  almost  to  separate  it  into  distinct  compartments.  When  the  sac  is 
Ihick,  and  the  fluid  opaque  and  turbid,  tliere  may  be  considerable  difliculty  in 
detecting  the  translucency. 
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The  testis  is  generally  somewliat  enlarged,  especially  abont  the  epididymis, 
and  frequently  slightly  tender,  more  j)articn]arly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
comijlaint.  It  is  almost  invariably  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac 
(Fig.  692),  but  may  sometimes  be  found  towards  its  anterior  part.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  epididymis  will  be  found  turned  towards  the  front,  owing  to  tbe 
organ  being  retroverted. 


Fig.  692.— Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis  laid  open. 


Fig.  C93.— Di.ssection  of  a  Hydi-oeelo, 
sliowing  its  Coverings. 


_  The  Covenngs  of  a  hydrocele  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  testis.  Besides  the 
mtegumental  structures,  aponeurotic  prolongations  from  the  intercolumnar  and 
cremasteric  fasciae  may  be  traced  over  the  surface  of  the  swelling  (Fig.  693) 

Treatment.— The  treat;nent  of  hydrocele  is  divided  into  the  Palliative  and 
lurat%ve.  By  the  palliative  treatment  the  Surgeon  simply  seeks  to  relieve  the 
patient  of  the  annoyance  induced  by  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  tumour  ;  but 
the  curative  has  for  its  object  the  permanent  removal  of  the  disease. 

The  Palliative  Treatment  consists  ui  the  use  of  a  suspensory  banda^^e  and 
cooling  lotion,  or  in  tapping  with  a  fine  trochar.  These  simple  means,  how- 
ever, wiU  sometimes  succeed  in  effecting  a  radical  cure.  Thus,  in  infants  it 
will  happen  that  the  appHcation  of  evaporating  and  discutient  lotions  may 
remove  the  effused  fluid  ;  and  indeed  it  is  seldom  tliat  any  other  jJan  of 
treatment  than  this  is  required  in  young  children.  The  best  lotion  for  the 
purpose  consists  of  one  composed  of  5]  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  3j  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  sviij  of  water  ;  with  this  the  scrotum  should  be  kept  constantly 
wetted  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  communication  with  the  peritoneum,  a  truss  should 
be  kept  applied  over  tlie  external  ring.  In  adults  it  occasionally  happens  that 
simple  tapping  of  the  tumour  has  effected  a  radical  cure.  Some  years  a<'o  a 
gentleman  from  Cuba  consulted  me  for  a  small  hydrocele  which  had  been 
forming  for  several  months  ;  I  tapped  it  with  a  fine  trochar,  and  drew  off  about 
five  ounces  of  fluid.  This  was  followed  by  a  radical  cure.  This  case  bears  out 
a  remark  made  hy  Brodie,  that  the  few  instances  in  Avhich  he  had  known 
simple  tapping  to  produce  a  radical  cure  occurred  in  West  Indians  I  have 
voTwr.  '  ' 
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however,  several  times  seen  liydroceles  disappear  after  having  been  tapped  a 
few  times,  witliont  any  otlier  treatment,  in  persons  who  had  never  been  in  liot 
chraates.  This  simple  operation  is  not  altogetlier,  liowever,  destitute  of  danger ; 
I  have  known  an  old  man  to  die  from  inllanunatory  ojdemu  of  tlie  scrotunj 
after  having  been  tapped.  After  tapping,  it  usually  happens  that  the  hydro- 
cele slowly  forms  again,  attaining  its  former  imlk  at  tlie  end  of  about  three 
months.  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  that  the  hydrocele  returns  more  and 
more  slowly  after  each  tapping  ;  so  that,  by  repeating  this  simple  process  at 
intervals  of  three,  then  six,  then  twelve  months,  the  disease  will  finally  disap- 
pear. This  kind  of  progressive  cure  by  simple  tapping  I  have  several  times 
seen,  chiefly  in  old  men.  When  a  congenital  hydrocele  has  been  tapped,  the  sac 
soon  fiUs  again  by  drainage  into  it  from  the  peritoneum  ;  and,  indeed,  in  such  a 
case  the  fluid  of  an  ascites  has  been  drawn  off  by  tapping  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  tapping  a  hydrocele  a  few  precautions  are  necessary,  the  principal  being 
to  avoid  punctm-ing  one  of  the  scrotal  veins,  or  injuring  the  testis.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  testis  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  tumour,  and  is  con- 
sequently altogether  out  of  the  way 


of  the  trochar,  if  this  be  introduced 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  Surgeon 
putting  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hydrocele  on  the  stretch  by  grasping 
it  behind  with  his  left  hand,  and 
then  pushing  the  trochar  into  the 
lower  part  of  its  middle  third  in 
front,  carrying  the  instrmnent  at 
fii-st  directly  backwards  (Fig.  694,  a), 
but,  as  soon  as  it  has  perforated 
the  sac,  dii'ecting  its  point  upwards 
(Fig.  694,  b).  If  the  testicle  have 
been  foimd,  either  by  pressing  the 
SAvelling  and  observmg  the  sensation 


Fig.  694. — Tapping  in  Hydrocele  :  a,  Introduction 
of  .Ti-ochar ;  6,  Position  of  Cannula. 


^  ^  .   „ 

of  pain  thus  produced  in  the  patient,  or  on  examination  Math  a  lighted  candle, 
to  be  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tumour,  where  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  as  well 
as  seen,  the  hydrocele  should  be  tapped  at  the  side  or  behind.  Before  using 
the  trochar,  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  cannula  fits  closely  round  the  neck  of  the 
stylet ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  instrument  has  not  become  rusty  by  having 
been  carelessly  put  aside  after  use  on  a  previous  occasion.  As  the  fluid  of  the 
Iiydrocele  escapes,  it  will  sometimes  be  seen  to  acquire  a  pulsatory  movement, 
apparently  commimicated  to  it  by  the  arteries  of  the  cord. 

The  Curative  Treatment  has  for  its  object  the  excitation  of  a  sufficient  degree 
of  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  restore  the  lost  balance  between 
secretion  and  absorption  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  serous  cavity  should 
'  be  obmerated  by  adhesions  between  its  opposite  sides,  though  these  not 
mifrcquently  take  place.  The  means  by  which  the  Siu-geon  sets  up  this 
inflammation  are  either  the  introduction  of  a  small  seton  mto  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  throwing  a  stimulating  injection  into  that  cavity  after  tapping  it. 
Wliichever  plan  is  adopted,  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  ought  to  be  set 
up.  This  is  always  attended  by  considerable  swelling  of  the  testis,  and  by  the 
effusion  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  As  this  is 
absorbed,  the  part  gradually  resumes  its  normal  bulk,  and  the  disease  will 
probably  not  return. 

In  order  that  the  radical  cure,  in  whichever  way  undertaken,  should  be  safe 
and  efficient,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  disease  should  have 
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been  allowed  to  attain  a  chronic  condition,  more  particularly  if  the  hydrocele 
have  been  of  rapid  growth.  In  order  to  j^revent  its  attaining  too  large  a  size,  it 
^sdll  be  well  to  adopt  palliative  tapping  once  or  twice  before  attempting  the 
radical  cure.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  remove  all  inflammation  and  tender- 
ness about  the  testis,  before  having  recourse  to  this  means  of  treatment.  If 
attention  be  not  paid  to  this,  recurrence  of  the  hydrocele  wiU  probably  ensue. 
After  the  proper  amount  of  inflammation  has  been  set  up,  it  will  be  well  to 
treat  the  patient  as  if  he  were  suffering  under  an  ordinary  attack  of  orchitis, 
confining  him  to  the  bed  or  to  the  couch  for  a  few  days  ;  iudeed,  care  in  the 
after-treatment  is  of  very  considerable  importance  in  securing  a  favourable 
resiilt. 

The  treatment  by  Injection  is  that  which  is  commonly  employed.  It 
consists  ia  tapping  the  tumour  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  throwing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stimulating  fluid  into  the  timica  vaginalis  through  the  cannula,  so 
as  to  excite  a  proper  amount  of  inflammation  in  it.  The  liquids  that  are 
employed  are  generally  either  port  wine,  or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  ziuc 
of  the  strength  of  ji  to  gxij,  or  most  commonly  the  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the 
port  wine  or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  be  employed,  a  sufficient 
quantity  partly  to  distend  the  sac  should  be  injected  from  an  India-rubber 
bottle  or  brass  syringe  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  cannula  ;  six  or  eight  ounces 
are  commonly  required  for  this  purpose,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
for  some  minutes  before  being  evacuated. 

Injection  of  Iodi7ie.~The  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Sir  J.  E.  Martin,  whilst  practising  at  Calcutta,  is  now  commonly 
preferred  as  a  more  certain  and  safer  mode  of  treatment  than  any  other.  It  is 
usually  sufficient  to  inject  about  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  pure  tincture.  It 
should  be  left  in  for  a  few  minutes,  in  proportion  to  the  amotmt  of  pain  it 
occasions,  and  then  aUowed  to  escape.  The  cannula  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made  of  platinum  and  not  of  silver,  wliich  is  apt  to  become  corroded 
and  made  brittle  by  the  action  of  the  iodine.  A  good  deal  of  inflammation, 
vnth  fresh  eflPusion  into  the  sac,  will  usually  be  set  up,  on  the  subsidence  of 
which,  the  cure  will  be  found  to  have  been  efi'ected. 

Useful  as  the  iodine  injection  is,  it  sometimes  fails  in  producing  a  radical 
cure  of  hydrocele.  This  is  attributable  to  two  causes  :  the  first  °is,  that  in 
some  cases  sufficient  inflammation  is  not  set  up  to  induce  that  condition  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  which  is  necessary  for  a  radical  cure.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  a  hydrocele  is  radicaUy  cured  by  injection,  it  is  so,  not  by  any  adliesiou 
takmg  place  between  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  a 
consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity,  but  by  the  inflammation  that  is  artificiaUy 
induced  exciting  such  a  modification  of  this  membrane  as  to  restore  the  balance 
between  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  fluid  by  which  it  is  naturaUy 
lubricated.  Now,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  inflammation  is  not  induced  by  the 
introduction  of  the  in-itating  fluid  to  restore  the  natural  balance  between  these 
two  functions  of  the  membrane  ;  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  gradually  fills  a^aiu 
after  the  injection,  as  it  would  aiter  tlie  simple  operation  of  tapping.  It  o'^cca- 
sionally  happens  that  the  patient  may  suffer  excruciating  agony  at  the  time 
of  the  injection,  from  the  contact  of  the  stimulating  fluid  with  the  surfiice  of 
the  testis,  and  yet  Uttle  or  no  inflammation  may  be  excited.  The  amount  of 
suffering,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  operation  is  by  no  means  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  consecutive  inflammation  likely  to  be  set  up.  Indeed  the 
reverse  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances  ;  and  I  have  often 
observed  that,  in  those  cases  which  progress  most  steadily  to  a  radical  cure 
there  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  pain  experienced  at  the  time  of  the  injection.' 
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There  is  a  second  way  in  which  injections  would  appear  to  fail ;  a  consider- 
able umomit  ofinHanmmtion  is  excited,  and  emision  takes  place  into  the  tunica 
vaguiahs,  which  m  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  becomes  distended  to  tlie 
same  size,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  had  attained  previously  to  the  operation  ;  but 
this  effused  fluid,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
week,  remains  unchanged  in  bulk,  or  absorption  goes  on  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  seems  to  be  arrested;  the  timica  vaginalis  remaining  distended  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid. 

A  thii'd  way  in  which  the  failure  arises,  is  in  consequence  of  the  walls  of 
the  sac  being  so  thickened  that  they  cannot  collapse. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  iodine  injection  fails  to  bring  about  a 
radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  is  variously  estimated  by  difterent  Surgeons. 
Thus  Sir  J.  E.  Martin  states  that  in  India  the  failures  scarcely  amount  to 
1  per  cent.  ;  Velpeau  calciUates  them  at  3  per  cent.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
statistics  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  this  country  have  been  collected ;  but 
the  general  opinion  of  Sm-geons  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  in  its  favom,  as 
being  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the  safest  plan  of  treatment  that  has  yet 
been  introduced.  In  this  opinion  I  fully  coincide  :  yet  I  think  it  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  success  of  the  iodine  injection  in  tliis  country  might  not 
prove  to  be  quite  so  great  as  is  generally  believed.  I  have,  during  the  last  few 
years,  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  simple  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  in  which  a  radical  cure  had 
not  been  effected,  although  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  iodine  injection  by 
some  of  the  most  careful  and  skilful  Surgeons  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  myself. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  deserves  note.  It  is  that,  although  in  some  cases  it  occasions 
but  little  pain,  in  other  instances  the  suffering  induced  by  it  is  of  the  most 
severe  and  agonising  character— more  so  than  follows  the  introduction  of  any 
other  of  the  ordinary  stimulants  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Seton.-^The  cure  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  though  formerly  much 
employed,  is  seldom  practised  at  the  present  day,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  exciting  too  much  inflammation.    It  may,  however,  conveniently  be 
employed  in  the  true  hydroceles  of  children,  and  in  some  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  injection  fails,  if  practised  in  the  manner  that  will  immediately  be 
described.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  first  remedy,  iodine  injection  is 
preferable  to  the  seton,  in  the  treat)nent  of  hydrocele  ;  but  when  the  injection 
has  failed,  and  this  from  no  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon,  or  of 
attention  to  the  after-treatment  of  the  case,  but  appareutly  from  insufficient 
inflammatory  action  having  been"  set  up  in  the  tunica  vaguialis  to  restore  the 
lost  balance  between  secretion  and  absorption  in  this  membrane,  the  seton  will, 
I  tliink,  be  found  to  be  the  most  certain  means  of  accomplishing  our  object. 
It  is  true  that  several  objections  may  be  urged  to  the  use  of  the  seton  ;  it 
requires  much  watching  and  care,  and  is  occasionally  apt  to  excite  a  dangerous 
amount  of  inflammation  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum ;  and  these 
objections  are,  to  my  mind,  sufficiently  valid  to  prevent  oui-  employing  it  as 
the  ordinary  treatment  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele.    But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  particular  cases  to  which  I  am  now  alluding  are  those  in 
which  ordinary  means  have  proved  insuflicient  to  excite  proper  action,  and  iji 
which,  consequently,  it  would  appear  as  if  a  greater  amount  of  irritation  could 
safely  be  borne.  Indeed,  notliing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  difference  in  tlic 
intensity  of  tlie  inllammation  that  is  set  up  in  different  individuals  by  the 
means  that  are  commonly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele.    In  some 
cases  the  most  irritating  injections  may  be  tlirown  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or 
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a  seton  may  Le  drawn  through  the  scrotnm  and  left  there  for  days,  not  only 
Avithout  giving  rise  to  any  injurious  inflammation,  but  without  setting  up 
sufficient  action  to  bring  about  a  cure  of  the  disease  ;  whilst  in  other  instances 
simple  tapping,  may  effect  a  radical  cure,  or  may  give  rise  to  such  an  amovmt  of 
irritation  as  to  tei-minate  in  a  fatal  sloughing  of  tlie  scrotum. 

The  seton  that  I  employ  in  these  cases  is  composed  of  one  or  two  threads  of 
dentist's  silk.    It  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  ntevus  needle,  the  fluid  of 
the  hydrocele  being  allowed  to  drain  away  through  the  ptmctures  thus  made  ; 
or,  far  better,  by  tapjiing  the  hydrocele,  and  then  passing  a  needle  about  six 
inches  long,  armed  with  the  seton,  up  the  cannula,  drawing  it  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  scrotmn,  and  then  removing  the  cannula,  cutting  off  the  needle 
and  Jaiotting  the  thread  loosely  (Fig.  65,  p.  113,  vol.  I.).  The  thread  should  not 
be  removed  imtil  the  scrotum  swells  and  becomes  red,  with  some  tenderness  of 
the  testis  and  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.    When  these  effects  liave  been 
produced,  it  may  be  cut  and  withdrawn,  and  the  case  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
when  the  radical  cure  has  been  attempted  by  iodine  injection  ;  viz.,  by  rest  and 
anti-inflammatory  treatment.    The  length  of  time  durmg  which  the  seton  must 
be  left  in  before  sufficient,  or  even  any  inflammatory  action  is  produced,  varies 
very  considerably.    In  most  instances,  the  proper  amount  of  inflammation  is 
excited  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  seton  may 
be  left  in  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  giving  rise  to  but  little  inflammation, 
although  a  radical  cure  may  result. 

It  is  not  always  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  the  radical  cure  in  the  treatment 
of  hydrocele.  In  persons  advanced  in  years,  or  of  feeble  and  unhealthy  consti- 
tution, the  inflammatory  action  excited  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  any  of  the 
means  just  detailed  may  run  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tory oedema,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  scrotum,  wth  great  danger  to  life. 
In  men  advanced  in  years  it  is  usually  safer  to  temporise  with  the  hydrocelej 
and  only  to  tap  as  occasion  arises  from  the  increasing  size  of  the  swelling. 
_  Encysted  Hydrocele.— In  this  variety  of  the  disease  the  fluid  do'es  not 
lie  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  is  contained  in  a  cyst  which  projects  from  the 
smrface  of  the  epididymis  or  testis,  and  pushes  the  serous  investment  of  the 
gland  before  it. 

These  cysts  are  much  more  frequently  found  connected  with  the  epididymis 
than  with  the  body  of  the  testicle.  Indeed,  Cm-Ung  has  pointed  out  the  fact' 
that  smaU  pedunculated  cysts  aboi^t  the  size  of  currants,  and  composed  of  a 
fine  serous  membrane,  lined  with  tesselated  epitheHum,  are  very  frequently 
found  beneath  the  visceral  tunica  vaginalis  covering  the  epididymis.  They 
are  delicate  in  stracture,  contain  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  and  are  very  liable 
to  rupture.  They  are  met  with  at  air  ages  after  that  of  puberty.  According 
to  GosseUn,  after  the  age  of  forty,  they  occurred  in  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  testes  examined  to  ascertain  their  presence.  Siich  cysts  as  these 
may  remain  stationary,  of  small  size,  and  not  to  be  detected  durinn-  life 
being  merely  pathological  phenomena ;  they  may  ru]iture  into  the  tunica 
vagmalis  ;  _or  they  may  enlarge  and  become  developed  into  tumours  of  consider- 
able magnitude. 

The  fluid  of  these  cysts  possesses  the  remarkable  characteristic  discovered  by 
Liston,  of  containing  spermatozoa  (Fig.  095) ;  an  observation  that  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  observers.  Though  spermatozoa  do  not 
always  exist  in  this  fluid,  yet  tliey  are  usually  met  witli,  sometimes  in  smaU 
quantities,  at  others  so  abundantly  as  to  give  it  a  turbid  or  opalescent  appearance 
This  admixture  of  spermatozoa  with  the  clear  fluid  of  the  cyst  is  probably  due' 
as  pointed  out  by  Curling,  to  the  accidental  rupture  of  a  seminal  duct  into  an 
akeady  existing  cyst.    Spermatozoa  have  also,  but  very  rai'ely,  been  found  in 
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the  fluid  of  an  ordinary  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and  then  probably 
theu-  presence  was  duo  to  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  cysts  into  tlie  tunica 

vaginalis.  Hence  their  presence  in  the 
fluid  of  hydrocele  may  in  most  cases  be 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  encysted 
variety  ai  the  disease. 

The  Symjjtoms  of  encysted  hydrocele 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  pre- 
sented by  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disea.se. 

Tlie  tumour  of  the  encysted  variety  is 
ssmaller,  more  irregular  in  shape,  and  does 
not  envelop  the  testis  completely,  but  is 
situated  behind  it,  and  rather  in  con- 
nection with  the  epididymis. 

„.  ...  ^  .  ,  ^  ^  ,  The  Treatment  consists  in  injecting  the 
Fig.  69o. — Spermatozoa  Irom  Encysted  -xi    j_-     ,  p  •  t 

Hydi-oceie.  sac  With  tmctm'e  01  lodme,  or  m  incLsing 

the  tumour  and  aUomng  it  to  granulate 
from  the  bottom.  The  injection  by  iodine,  though  successful  in  some  cases,  is 
not  so  frequently  so  in  this  as  ia  the  last  variety  of  the  disease,  but  usually 
deserves  a  trial ;  if  it  fail,  the  incision  of  the  tumour  will  always  effect  a  cure. 

Hydrocele  op  the  Cord. — This  disease  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
a  round  or  oval  tumoui-,  situated  on  the  cord,  below  or  within  the  inguinal 
canal.  It  is  smooth,  elastic,  and,  if  of  sufficient  size,  may  be  semi-transparent 
on  examination  by  transmitted  bglit.  It  can  be  pushed  up  into  the  abdomen, 
but  receives  no  impulse  on  coughing,  and  does  not  alter  in  size  on  being 
steadily  compressed.  It  appears  to  be  formed,  in  some  cases,  by  the  funicular 
portion  of  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the  cord  being  imperfectly  closed  and 
consolidated  at  poiuts;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  other  instances  it  arises 
as  a  distkict  cystic  growth.  These  tumours  may  occur  at  all  ages,  but  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  young,  and  are  not  unfrequent  amongst  children. 

Treatment. — The  obliteration  of  the  cyst  is  best  conducted  by  passing  a 
seton  through  it,  or  by  making  an  incision  into  it,  and  letting  it  granulate  from 
the  bottom. 

Diffused  Hydrocele  op  the  Spermatic  Cord  consists  in  the  infiltration 
of  the  cord  with  serous  fluid,  contained  in  rather  distinct  cells,  and  girang  rise 
to  an  oval  or  oblong  irregular  circumscribed  tumour,  extending  below  and  into 
the  inguinal  canal. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  blisters,  or  of  counter-irritant 
plasters.  Should  the  disease  prove  very  troublesome,  an  incision  might  be 
made  down  to  and  into  the  swelling,  so  as  to  let  out  the  fluid  and  allow  the 
cyst  to  become  consolidated. 

HiEMATOCELE. — By  Hmmatocele  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  distending  that  sac,  and  compressing  the  testis.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  Traumatic  and  Spontaneous.  The  Traumatic  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease,  usually  arising  from  a  blow  on  or  a  squeeze  of  the  testis,  by 
which  one  of  the  veins  ramifying  on  tlie  surface  of  the  gland  is  ruptured,  and 
blood  is  poured  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  may  also  arise  in  tapping  a 
hydrocele,  from  the  point  of  the  trochar  being  jrashed  too  directly  backwards 
and  punctuiing  the  testis.  Spontaneous  Ilcematocele  is  a  disease  of  rare  occur- 
rence, arising  apparently  fi-om  the  rupture  of  an  enlarged  sjiermatic  vein  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  attains  a  larger  size,  and  is  altogetlier  a  more  formid- 
able affection,  than  the  traumatic  hccniatocele. 

Characters. — In  whatever  Avay  occurring,  a  hoematocele  slowly  but  gradually 
iucreases  in  size  until  it  attains  about  the  magnitude  of  a  duck's  egg,  or  even 
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that  of  a  cocoa-nut.  It  is  seldom  that  it  becomes  larger  than  this  ;  hnt  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  tumour  has  attained  an  enormous  magnitude.  I 
once  operated  in  a  case  in  which  a  spontaneous  hsematocele  had  existed  for  six 
years;  it  was  as  large  as  a  good-sized  melon,  and  contained,  besides  about  a  quart 
of  dai'k  thin  blood,  a  handful  of  partially  decolorised  and  tough  fibrine,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the  greatly 
thickened  tunica  vaginalis  in  filamentary  and  laminated  masses,  with  here  and 
there  nodules  interspersed.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
closely  resembled  an  aneurismal  sac. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  htematocele,  when  the  disease  is  recent,  consists 
of  pm-e  blood.  The  blood  so  effused  will  continue  fluid  for  years  ;  but  at  last 
it  may  decompose  and  set  up  fatal  ijiflammatory  mischief;  in  some  rare 
instances  the  tumour  becomes  partly  solidified  by  the  deposit  of  masses  of 
fibrinous  coagulum,  lining  the  interior  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  are 
sometimes  decolorised  and  arranged,  as  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  and  in  one 
recorded  by  Bowman,  in  a  laminated  manner,  like  the  contents  of  an  aneu- 
rismal sac.  When  the  hsematocele  is  of  old  standing,  changes  take  place 
both  in  the  eft'used  blood  and  in  the  sac.  The  blood  in  old  heematoceles 
becomes  at  first  dark  and  treacly.  As  decomposition  advances  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  dirty-brownish  fluid,  full  of  slireds  of  partially  decolorised 
fibrine  and  crystals  of  cholesterine.  The  tunica  vaginalis  becomes  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  undergo  calcification.  This  change 
I  found  in  a  patient  whose  disorganised  testis  I  removed  for  a  hsematocele  of 
nearly  forty  years  standing. 

Syviptoms. — These  are  generally  sufficiently  obvious.  The  occurrence  of  the 
tumour  subsequently  to  a  blow,  strain,  or  injmy  when  traumatic,  its  gradual 
increase  in  size,  its  somewhat  heavy  but  semi-elastic  feel,  its  pyriform  shape, 
and  the  absence  of  transparency,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the  cord  above 
and  the  want  of  impulse  in  it  on  coughing,  will  indicate  its  true  character. 

diagnosis. — Hsematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  confounded  with 
ingidnal  hernia  :  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  attention  to  the  signs 
described  at  p.  545,  vol.  II. 

Treatment. — This  must  vary  with  the  size  and  duration  of  the  tumour. 
When  it  is  small  and  recent,  and  has  fluid  contents,  the  Surgeon  may  try  the 
effect  of  tapping  it ;  it  is  possible  that,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  blood, 
closure  and  obliteration  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
vnll  take  place.  This  happened  in  a  case 
under  my  care,  in  which,  though  the  disease 
had  existed  for  three  years,  a  complete  cure 
followed  the  operation  of  tapping.  Such 
simple  treatment  as  this,  however,  cannot  be 
depended  upon ;  and  it  usually  becomes  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  sac  open,  and  to  cause  it  to 
contract  and  to  granulate  from  the  bottom, 
when  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  necessarily  results.  If  the 
tumour  were  of  very  large  size,  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  much  thickened,  hardened,  and  ^. 
parchment-like,  with  adherent  and  huninated  onod  Timicn  Vaginalis  and  adheient 
fibrine,  castration  miglit  possibly  be  reqiured.  Ooposit. 
In  the  instance  to  wliich  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  606,  this  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  tliese  conditions,  and 
was  successfully  done.  ' 
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HEMATOCELE  OF  THE  SPBEMATio  CoBD  Las  hem  observed  by  Pott,  Curlin- 
Eowman,  and  others  ;  it  is  a  rare  disease,  and  u,suaUy  occui-s  in  the  form  of 
tumour  of  cousideruble  magnitude,  suddenly  arising  after  a  strain  or  some 
violent  exertion,  giving  rise  to  a  rupture  of  a  varicose  spermatic  vein.  It 
commences  m  the  inguinal  canal,  and  thence  extends  downwards  alon<'  the 
course  of  the  cord,  through  the  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum  ;  but  it  does 
not  surround  or  implicate  the  testis,  which  can  be  felt  free  and  movable  at 
Its  lowest  part.  On  incising  such  a  tumour  as  this,  a  ciuantity  of  blood,  partly 
lluid  and  partly  coagulated,  has  been  found,  sometimes  contained  in  a  cavity, 
occasioned  by  the  laceration  and  separation  of  the  tissues  of  the  cord  and 
scrotum.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  on  record  is  one  related  by 
iiowman,  m  which  the  tumour,  after  existing  for  ten  years,  had  attained  so 
enormous  a  size,  that  it  reached  to  the  patella,  and  was  so  heavy  as  to 
requu-e  both  hands  and  a  considerable  effort  to  raise  it  from  its  bed.  In 
this  case,  death  appears  to  have  resulted  from  decomposition  of  the  contents  of 
the  tiunour. 

Diagnosis.— In  its  early  stages,  hfematocele  of  the  cord  would  nm  consider- 
able risk  of  being  confounded  with  an  inguinal  hernia.  The  more  diffused 
character  of  the  swelling,  however,  its  regular  feel,  its  semi-iluctuating  sen- 
sation, and  the  impossibility  of  reduction,  might  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be 
made  (p.  544,  vol.  II.).  Hsematocele  of  the  cord  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  an  accumulation  of  hlood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  the  testicle  not  being 
imiilicated  in  the  former  case,  but  surroimded  by  the  fluid  in  the  latter 
instance. 

^  The  Treatment  of  this  disease  must  in  the  earlier  stages  be  of  a  palliative 
Mnd  ;  consisting  in  rest,  support  of  the  tumour,  and  the  application  of  evapo- 
rating lotions.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  incise  it  at  this  period,  lest  the 
loss  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  vein,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
tumour,  become  uncontrollable.  In  one  instance  I  have  known  fatal  con- 
sefjuences  from  this  cause  to  ensue  in  half  an  hour  after  making  an  incision 
into  the  tumour  and  turning  out  the  coagula.  When,  however,  the  disease  has 
reached  a  chronic  stage,  and  is  no  longer  increasing,  it  may  be  incised  ;  and, 
its  contents  being  tui-ned  out,  the  cavity  may  be  allowed  to  suj)purate  and 
granidate. 


VARICOCELE. 

'ix,  or  Enlargement  of  the  Spermatic  Veins,  is  a  disease  that  is  commonly 
met  with  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  about  the  thii-tieth  year,  seldom  com- 
mencing later  than  this.    It  usually  occurs  in  feeble  individuals  having  the 
scrotum  lax  and  pendulous  ;  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  have  been  brouglit 
on  by  venereal  excesses.    The  spermatic  veins,  extending  as  they  do  from 
opposite  the  lumbar  vertebra)  to  the  plexus  painpiniformis,  Avhich  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  the  pyramidal  tumour  fonned  by  a  fully  developed 
varicocele,  are  necessarily  subject  to  considerable  outward  pressure  from  the 
weight  of  so  long  a  column  of  blood  as  that  contained  within  them,  to  which 
they  eventually  yield,  becoming  much  dilated  and  tortuous.  The  left  spermatic 
veins  are  far  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right ;  partly  owing  to  their 
compression  by  feculent  accumulations  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
partly  to  the  obstacle  at  the  mouth,  occasioned  by  their  pouring  their  contents 
into  the  left  renal  veiii,  at  right  angles  to  the  current  of  blood  flowing  through 
tliat  vessel  into  the  vena  cava.    The  right  .spermatic  veins  are  rarely  affected  ; 
and  never,  I  believe,  without  those  on  the  leit  side  particii)ating  in  the  disease. 
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In  these  cases  of  doiiHe  varicocele,  tie  left  is  [almost  invariably  tlie  more 
seriously  aflected  ;  but  I  have  seen  exceptions  to  this  in  one  or  two  instances, 
in  wliich  the  veias  on  the  light  side  formed  the  larger  tumour. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  varicocele  consist  of  a  tmnour  of  pyramidal 
shape,  having  a  knotted  or  knobbed  feel,  owing  to  the  irregularly  swollen  and 
convoluted  condition  of  the  veins,  with  its  base  upon  the  testis  and  the  apex 
stretching  up  to  the  external  ring.    The  swelling  increases  when  the  pati^;nt 
stands  up,  if  he  take  a  deep  inspiration,  cough,  or  make  any  violent  exertioji. 
Its  size  varies  from  slight  fubiess  of  the  veins  to  a  large  mass,  several  inches 
in  circmnference  at  the  base.    When  the  patient  lies  down,  it  goes  up  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  immediately  returns  to  its  former  magnitude  when  he 
stands  up  again.    It  is  attended  by  a  sensation  of  weight  and  sometimes  of 
pam,  which  is  occasionally  very  acute,  of  a  severe  and  neuralgic  character,  even 
in  the  scrotum,  the  groins,  and  the  loins,  more  particularly  when  the  tumour 
IS  unsupported.    This  pain  is  greatly  increased  on  the  patient  walking  or 
riding  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  some  cases  he  is  almost  debarred  from  taking 
necessary  exercise,  and  is  prevented  from  foUowing  any  active  occupation! 
DebiHty  of  the  generative  organs,  with  a  tendency  to  seminal  emissions  and 
much  mental  depression,  frequently  accompanies  varicocele.    The  rupture  of 
a  varicocele  may  occur  from  external  injury,  giving  rise  to  an  enormous 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum.    Of  this  Pott 
relates  a  case.    In  one,  I  have  known  tliis  to  be  attended  ^dth  fatal  conse- 
cpences.^^A  man  who,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "had  been  romping  with 
his  wife,"  received  a  blow  on  a  varicocele,  when  an  enormous  extravasation 
of  blood  rapidly  formed  in  the  scrotum  and  the  cord,  for  which  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Hospital.    The  tumour  was  incised,  and,  large  masses  oi 
coagula  having  been  turned  out,  the  patient,  in  the  absence  of  assistance, 
suddenly  became  faint  and  died  of  venous  hasmorrhage.    The  bleediag  was 
iound  to  have  proceeded  from  a  ruptured  spermatic  veiu.  ° 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  varicocele  is  always  sufficiently  easy  ;  its 
peculiar  feel,  its  broad  base  and  narrow  apex,  the  manner  in  which  it  goes  up 
when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  returns  again  when  he  stands  up,  are  sufficient 
to  distmguish  it  from  aU  other  scrotal  tumours.  From  inguinal  hernia  the 
disease  may  be  distinguished  by  attention  to  the  test  described  at  id.  545 
voL  II.  ^  ' 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  varicocele  must  be  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease.  When,  as  is  usuaUy  the  case,  it  gives  rise  to  but  slight  inconvenience 
palliative  treatment  is  fuUy  sufficient ;  but  if,  as  occasionally  happens  the 
disease  be  a  source  of  very  intense  suffering,  or  tend  to  the  induction  of 
atrophy  of  the  testis,  or  to  generative  debility,  with  much  mental  disquietude 
or  hypochondnasis,  then  the  Surgeon  may  feel  disposed  to  endeavour  to  ciu'e 
the  varicocele  radically. 

ThQ  Palliative  Treatment  of  varicocele  resolves  itself  into  means  of  various 
kinds,  having  for  their  object  the  support  of  the  testis  and  tlie  diminution  of 
the  length,  and  of  the  consequent  pressure,  of  the  column  of  blood  This  is 
usually  most  conveniently  done  by  supporting  the  scrotum  in  a  well-made 
suspensory  bandage  ;  or  pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  part,  as  well  as  support 
given  by  enclosing  the  testis  in  an  elastic  bag.  lu  other  cases,  support  may 
be  afforded  by  drawing  the  lower  portion  of  the  scrotum  on  the  affected  side 
through  a  ring  made  of  soft  metal,  covered  with  leather,  or  better  still  through 
a  sm.'dl  vulcanised  India-mbber  ring,  so  us  to  shorten  the  cord.  And.'with  the 
same  object,  excision  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  scrotum  has  been  recommended  • 
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so  that,  Ly  tlie  contraction  of  the  cicatrk,  the  testis  may  he  pressed  up  against 
the  ring,  and  the  cord  thus  shortened.  This  plan,  however,  is  somewhat 
severe  ;  and  though  it  might  he  attended  hy  temporary  henefit,  tlie  advantage 
accruuig  is  not  liJveiy  to  be  very  continuous.  The  pressure  of  the  pad  of  a 
truss  on  the  spermatic  cord,  as  it  issues  fi-om  tlie  external  ring,  will  break 
the  length  of  the  column  of  blood  in  its  veins,  and  [may  thus  he  of  service 
in  ,some  cases,  though  many  patients  cannot  bear  the  irksome  pressure  of  the 
instrument. 

In  addition  to  these  mechanical  means,  the  part  may  be  braced  by  cold 
douching,  sea-bathing,  and  the  general  strength  improved  by  the  administra- 
tion of  iron. 

The  Radical  Cure  of  varicocele  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the  enlarged 
veins  by  compressing  and  exciting  inflammation  in  them,  on  the  same  principle 
that  guides  us  in  the  management  of  varix  in  other  situations. 

The  circumstances  for  which  operation  may  be  and  has  been  practised  in 
this  disease  can  be  arranged  in  the  following  categories. 

.  1.  When  the  existence  of  a  varicocele  disqualifies  the  sufferer  from  admission 
into  the  public  services,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason 
for  operating.  One  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  effected  a  radical  cure  was 
that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  wishing  to  enlist  in  the  Marines,  was 
refused  solely  on  the  ground  of  having  a  small  varicocele.  This  I  cured  by 
operation,  and  the  man  afterwards  entered  the  service. 

2.  In  some  cases,  the  presence  of  a  varicocele  of  inordinate  size  causes 
a  distressing  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  groius,  and  often 
inability  to  stand  or  walk  for  any  length  of  time.  Here,  when  the  patient 
is  in  continual  discomfort,  or  more  or  less  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
ordinary  avocations— in  fact,  quite  crippled— it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  resort 
to  operation. 

3.  "When  atrophy  of  the  testicle  is  a  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins,  an  operation  may  be  performed. 

4.  Cases  not  uncommonly  occur  where  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  veins  on 
the  spermatic  nerves  produces  repeated  attacks  of  speraiatorrhoea.  These  cases 
are,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  out  of  hospitals,  than  in  individuals  of 
the  class  who  apply  to  such  institutions  for  relief.  In  fact,  young  men  of  the 
more  highly  educated  classes  are  very  subject  to  varicocele,  especially  those 
who  habitually  lead  a  sedentary  and  studious  life,  as,  for  instance,  young  clergy- 
men and  lawyers.  In  these  persons,  a  peculiarly  hypochondriacal  state  is 
brought  on  by  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the  condition  of  the 
genital  organs,  and  the  patient  is  constantly  fidgeting  about  the  local  and 
tangible  disease  he  observes  in  them. 

How  should  the  radical  cure  of  this  condition  be  produced  1  To  this  I 
would  answer — By  exciting  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  spermatic  veins, 
through  an  application  of  the  same  principle  which  sets  up  that  process  in  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremity.  There  are  several  different  ways  of  doing  this  ; 
some  are  very  objectionable.  The  twisted  suture,  as  applied  to  the  veins  of  the 
leg,  induces  too  great  irritation  in  the  scrotum,  and  there  its  introduction  is 
often  foUoAved  by  violent  inflammation  or  sloughing,  or  by  an  opening  up  ol' 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum  with  oedema,  and  even  purulent  infiltration. 
It  is  better,  I  think,  not  to  use  this  method  here  ;  indeed  I  have  twice,  in  the 
practice  of  others,  seen  it  followed  by  death.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  for 
some  years  is  that  suggested  and  practised  by  Vidal  de  Cassis,  and  is  as  follows. 
The  vas  deferens,  readily  distinguished  by  its  round  cord-like  feel,  is  first  sepa- 
rated from  the  veins,  and  entrusted  to  an  assistant ;  next,  an  iron  pin  bored 
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■vvitli  a  hole  at  each  end  (Fig.  G97),  is  passed  between  thevas  and  the  veins,  and 
brought  out  at  the  point  of  perforation,  the  scrotum  being  first  notched  with  a 
scalpel ;  tlien  a  silver  wire,  threaded  on  a  needle  so  constructed  that  the  wire 


Kg.  697.— Iron  Piu  for  Treatment  of  Varicocele. 

shaU  foUow  it  without  catching  (Fig.  698),  is  passed  in  at  the  aperture  of  entry 


Fig.  COS.— Needle  threaded  witli  Silver  Wire . 

of  the  pin,  and  carried  between  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  and  the  veins, 
the  wire  being  brought  out 
at  the  second  puncture  (Fig. 
699).  Each  end  of  the  wire 
is  now  passed  through  the 
corresponding  hole  of  the 
pin,  which  is  twisted  round 
and  round  repeatedly,  each 
turn  causing  the  wire  to  be 
rolled  around  the  pin,  and 
so  tightened,  till  the  veins 
are  firmly  compressed  be- 
tween the  pin  behind  and 
the  loop  of  wire  in  front 
(Fig.  700).  By  this  means 
the  scrotum  is  quite  free 


Fig.  699.— Vidal's  Operation 
for  Varicocele :  Needles 
and  Wire  applied. 


Fig.  rofl.— Wire  Twisted  and 
Veins  Rolled  up. 


and  rmcompressed,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  or  cedema 
The  wire  should  be  tightened  from  day  to  day,  as  it  causes  ulceration  in  the 
vems  until  it  has  completely  cut  thi^ough,  which  results,  usually,  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days.  Meanwhile,  there  is  much  plastic  matter  thi'own  out 
around  the  veins  ;  this  finally  contracts  and  obliterates  theii-  channels.  This 
method  produces  an  effectual  and  permanent  cure. 


Fig.  TOl.-Vidal'a  Operation  :  Appearance  of  Needle  and  Wire  when  removed. 

Of  late,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  simpler  method.  I  separate 
the  vas  m  the  usual  way,  and  then  make  a  smaU  incision,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  scrotum  :  afterwards  I  pass  a  needle  armed 
vnth  Sliver  wire  as  before  described,  between  the  vas  and  the  veins,  bringin-  it 
out  behind ;  I  then  return  the  needle,  but  this  time  carrying  it  in  front,  between 
the  veins  and  the  .skin  ;  and  thus  the  veins  are  included  in  a  loop  of  wire  with- 
out implicating  the  scrotum.  The  loop  is  then  tightly  twisted  together,  so  as  to 
constnct  the  enclosed  vessels.  This  plan  has  a  similar  efiect  to  that  of  the  wire 
and  pin  combined ;  by  repeated  tightenings  the  .vire  gradually  effects  a  passage 
by  ulceration  through  the  veins,  wliich  are  obliterated  by  the  same  process 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  and  similar  operations,  that  atrophy  of  the  testis 
may  take  place,  from  its  arterial  branches  being  included  together  with  the 
veins  ;  but,  as  the  spennatic  artery  runs  near  to  the  vas  deferens  and  is  held 
out  of  the  way  with  that  duct,  it  escapes,  and  the  chance  of  that  mischief  is 
avoided.    Nevertheless,  atrophy  of  the  testis  may  coexist,  as  tlie  result  of  long- 
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continued  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  gLand  before  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation. 

TUMOUES  OF  THE  TESTIS. 

All  solid  tumours  of  the  testicle  are  classed  together  under  the  generic 
term  of  Sarcocele;  and,  when  these  are  conjoined  with  fluid  accumulations  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  they  are  termed  Hydro-sarcocele.  Sarcocele  is  usually 
divided  into  the  Sim2}le,  the  Syphilitic,  the  Tuberculous,  the  Cystic,  and  the 
Malignant;  which,  indeed,  comprise  so  many  distinct  diseases  of  the  testis, 
requiring  separate  study. 

Simple  Sarcocele  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testis,  resultmg  from  in- 
flammatoiy  mischief  in  the  organ.  A  testicle  affected  hy  this  disease  feels 
hard,  smooth,  solid,  though  perhaps  slightly  elastic  at  points,  is  ovoid  in  shape, 
and  usually  about  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg.  It  is  heavy,  and  but  slightly  pain- 
ful. The  cord  is  usually  somewhat  thickened,  and,  as  well  as  the  groin,  is  the 
seat  of  pain  of  a  dragging  character.  The  tunica  vaginalis  not  unfrequently 
contains  serous  fluid  lying  in  front  of  and  obscuring  the  tumour  of  the  testis 
constituting  the  affection  termed  Eyclro-sarcocele.  The  disease  can  usually  be 
distmctly  attributed  to  a  blow,  squeeze,  or  other  injury,  by  which  inflammation 
had  been  excited  in  the  organ.    The  scrotum  is  always  healthy. 

Structure. — On  making  a  section  of  a  testicle  thus  diseased,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  a  quantity  of  firm  and  hard  bluish-grey  flbro-plastic  matter, 
effused  within  the  organ  and  between  the  tubuli,  and  also  suxroimding  the 
gland,  often  in  a  series  of  solid  and  very  firm  glistening  layers.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  opaque  yellow  spots  or  masses,  cutting  smooth  and  firm,  -noil  be  seen. 
These  have  been  mistaken  for  tubercles,  but  are  in  reality  masses  of  jDlastic 
dejDosit  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration. 

Treatment. — Stra^jping,  and  the  administration  of  an  alterative  course  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  may  be  tried.  If  the  testis  do  not  diminish  in  size  by 
these  means,  or  if  it  be  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  it  must 
be  removed. 

Tuberculous  Sarcocele,  or  Scrofulous  Testicle. — This  disease,  although 
occasionally  met  with  in  individuals  otherwise  strong  and  healthy,  chiefly 
occurs  in  those  of  a  feeble  or  cachectic  constitution,  usually  in  early  manhood, 
and,  although  commonly  associated  with  a  tendency  to  phthisis,  often  occurs 
without  any  evidence  of  tuberciUisation  in  other  organs  or  tissues  than  the 
testes.    It  commonly  results  from  a  blow,  squeeze,  or  other  injury,  as  a  sequence 
of  gonorrhocal  epididymitis,  or  from  any  cause  that  may  produce  chronic 
orchitis  ;  the  inflammation  owing  to  constitutional  predisposition  becoming 
strumous,  and  leading  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.    Sometimes  it  occurs  as  the 
result  of  ulterior  changes  in  the  syphilitic  sarcocele.    It  is  essentially  character- 
ised by  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  testis.    The  tubercles  may 
occur  as  gi-ey  granulations  ;  they  may  be  infiltrated  or  eucj'sted,  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin's  liead  to  a  cherrj'^-  or  plum-stone.    When  encysted,  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  tolerably  firm  and  laminated,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  inflamed  gland,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  deposited.  Tubercles  in  all 
stages  of  development  and  disintegration  are  commonly  found  in  the  same 
organ.    They  are  usually  first  deposited,  and  accordingly  are  more  advanced, 
in  the  eijididymis,  more  especially  about  its  head.   The  irritation  occasioned  by 
their  presence  usually  gives  rise  to  abundant  lowly  organised  plastic  deposits  in 
the  organ.    Their  presence  in  and  between  the  tubuli  eventually  produces  in- 
flammation, sui^puratioii,  and  ultimate  disorganisation  of  the  structure  of  the 
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testis,  with  wliichthey  become  mLxecI  up,  so  as  to  form  a  pultaceous  cream  or 
cheesy  mass  of  a  dirty  buff  colour. 

Sympoms.—ThQ  strumous  or  tuberculous  sarcocele  presents  three  varieties 
tbe  symptoms  of  which  vary  somewhat.  The  first  is  characterised  by  a  fungous 
protrusion  ;  the  second  by  an  uniform  elastic  enlargement ;  and  the  thii-d  by  its 
association  with  syijhiUtic  disease.  &         '  uy  us 

1  In  the  most  common  variety,  without  any  very  evident  cause,  or  per- 
haps after  injury,  gonorrho3al  inflammation,  or  venereal  excesses,  the  testis 
gradually  and  slowly  enlarges,  often  attaming  a  very  considerable  bulk  and 
usuaUy  becoming  at  the  same  time  nodulated 
and  irregular,  hard  and  craggy;  the  hardness  is 
confined  to  the  nodules,  tiie  gland  feeling  soft 
between  them,  and  hydrocele  occasionally  co- 
exists.   The  epididymis  is  most  commonly  the 

part  that  is  first  aftected  in  this  way,  thour^h  not 

imusuaUy  it  is  the  body  of  the  organ  that  buffers 

Though  the  disease  commences  in  one  testis 

both  almost  invariably  at  last  suffer,  either 

simultaneously  or  successively.     One   of  the 

nodulated  masses  in  the  affected  testis  usually 

gradually  increases  in  size  ;  the  skin  covering  it 

becomes  red,  sliimng,  and  thimied ;  and  at  last  ' 

a  very  considerable  size  (Fi^  70^)    Z  fCT  ^'''^'P'  "^^''^^^^^S 

to  atrophy,  but  in  reah  y  is  dxiwn  out  of  "T^""''       "'^''^^  "^^^'^'^ 

fungus.    This  Iringus  is'not  a  ^^^o^^^^^^^^^  -to  the 

posed  essentially  of  the  tubuli  tP,ti-«  ^  '  x.  .  ^  granular  mass  com- 
reddish-yellow  ^nlar  mas   ancl  .  T  ^*        ''''  ''"^^  °f  ^  V^^'^ 

the  tubuH  testis  infla^eT  anri  cTftht:' 'T'T"*  °f 
If  the  fimgus  continue  small  aXfi  L       ml  /  ^^^^^^^'^^-^^  ^'-^tter. 

plaint ;  but,  if  large,  rapidly         2    '  i  ,  ^  ^^^^  com- 

the  secreting  stnic^ue  Tth^^^  speedily  destroys 

thickened  epididymis.    It  i    ho™^  ^"'^^'^  ^'^^t^^"^  1^^^*  a 

this  organ  wiU  continue,  hlghTts^^^^^^^^^^^  the  functions  of 

its  structure  traversed  b^  suppUlgltX 

2.  In  the  second  variety,  tuberculosis  nf  ^ 
manner,  the  organ  enlargi^:.  "eneiX  1  ^  ^^^^^^^^t 

ing,  but  after  a^ime  feehng^^rTand^^hstt  I  "''T'  ---^^^^tuat- 

much  Hke  ordinary  sarcoc'ele  witW  ^^^^^^^^ 

variety  the  process  of  disintegration  is  most  Tctlir  n   ,  .1  ^^^^ 
plastic  matter,  which  is  chaiacteristic  oT   'e  otC  vn^lt       "''^ ''^^^^^^ 
On  examining  such  a  testis  after  removal      m!v  LT  f 
cUtions;  either  the  tubercle  wiU  have  iSe  JZ  1  T'l 
grey  stria.,  running  across  the  organ  in  aU  ZT  ^'"'^""^'^  yolhy^sh- 

but  still  continues  vvithin  the  tunTca  ^Iklt "  "  ''^^'^  ^^''^^^^  '^"^'"•S'^d. 
have  advanced  beyond  this  sta^nhe  st  1X1^^^^^^^^^  '         ''''  ^'^^^^ 

products  and  deL  of  tiibuli:  m  "  te TZl  "^^^^^ 

into  which  it  has  protnuled,  0  with  whi  h  he  tru^'  1  '"""''^  "^SinaliJ 
incorporated.  '  envelopes  of  tlie  testis  ai-e 

3.  In  the  thii.d  variety  of  tuberci^Ious  testis,  the  disease  is  developed  in  con- 
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junction  with  syphilitic  sarcocele  ;  bright  patches  of  yellow  tubercle  beijig 
deposited  in  the  midst  of  the  pale  bluish-grey  plastic  matter  of  the  sarcocele. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  strumous  testis,  bel'ore  the  fungus  has  pro- 
truded, must  be  conducted  on  the  general  prmciples  laid  down  wlien  speaking 
of  scrofida  :  alteratives,  tonics,  especially  the  iodide  of  iron,  with  cod-liver  oil, 
and  general  hygienic  means  calculated  to  improve  the  health,  must  be  steadily 
persevered  in  for  some  length  of  time.  The  best  local  ti'eatraent  will  consist 
in  the  application  of  leeches  from  time  to  time,  followed  by  discutient  iodine 
lotions,  or  the  iodide  of  lead  ointment. 

When  the  fungus  has  protruded  through  one  of  the  fistulons  apertures, 
means  must  be  taken  to  repress  or  remove  this,  lest  it  go  on  to  complete 
destruction  of  the  testis.  If  it  be  of  small  size,  the  better  plan  will  be  to 
sprinkle  it  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  to  strap  it  tightly  down  with  a  piece 
of  lint  and  strapping.  If  larger,  it  may  be  shaved  off,  and  the  cut  surface 
then  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  care  being  taken, 
during  cicatrisation,  to  repress  the  granulations  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding integument  by  strapping  and  pressure.  Syme  has  recommended  that 
the  pressure  should  be  effected  by  the  integument  of  the  part  ;  an  elliptic 
incision  being  made  round  the  fungus,  the  edges  of  this  depressed  down  and 
then  brought  over  the  fungus,  and  retained  there  by  stitches.  This  operation 
I  have  practised  with  success.  Should  the  fungus  be  of  very  large  size,  so  as 
to  include  within  itself  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  swelling  structure  of 
the  testis,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  save  any  of  the  organ.  On  shaving  oli' 
such  a  protrusion,  what  little  remains  of  the  testis  may  be  found  deeply  infil- 
trated with  tubercle.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  better  to  remoA^e  the  whole 
of  the  organ  ;  if  left  it  could  never  be  of  any  service,  and  would  continue 
slowly  to  suppurate. 

Syphilitic  Sarcocele,  both  in  its  simple  and  its  strumous  character,  has 
already  been  considered  at  p.  664,  vol.  I. ;  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader. 

Cystic  Disease  of  the  Testis,  or  Cystic  Sarcocele,  may  be  of  two  kinds  : 
simple  or  malignant.  When  simple,  it  is  a  disease  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
cystic  sarcoma  of  the  breast.    The  testis  becomes  much  enlarged,  indurated, 

of  a  yellowish-white  and  opaque  appearance,  and 
studded  with  a  multitude  of  cysts  that  vary  ia  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  cherry,  containing  clear 
amber-coloured  or  brownish  fluid  (Fig,  703).  This 
affection,  consisting  in  the  alteration  and  condensation 
of  the  orchitic  structure,  with  the  formation  of  these 
distinct  independent  cysts,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a  cyst  or  two  in 
a  scrofulous  testis.  It  is  a  local  affection  ;  and, 
although  the  organ  may  attain  a  considerable  bulk, 
it  never  gives  any  indication  of  malignancy. 

Diagnosis. — This  affection  has  been  carefuUj- 
studied  by  Sir  A.  Cooper ;.  who,  with  great  justice, 
adverts  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from 
other  diseases  of  this  organ,  more  especially  from 
hydrocele.  The  points  to  be  especially  attended  to 
iir. distinguishing  the  cystic  sarcocele,  are  its  want  oi 
translucency,  the  more  globular  shape  of  the  organ, 
its  weight,  and  the  enlarged  and  varicose  state  of  the 
veins  of  the  cord.  If  there  be  any  doubt,  an  exploratory  pimcture  will  resolve 
this,  and  shoirld  always  be  practised. 


Fig.  703.— Simple  Cyslio 
Sarcooclo. 
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Structure.— Accovding  to  Curling,  cystic  disecise  of  the  testicle  is  the  result 
of  morbid  changes  in  the  ducts  of  the  rete  testis.     When  of  an  innocent 
character,  the  cystic  disease  is  characterised  by  the  in'esence  of  tesselated  epi- 
thelium in  the  cysts ;  when  malignant,  by  the  presence  of  nucleated  cancer- 
cells.    In  addition  to  this,  enchondroma  may  be  met  with  in  both  forms  of 
cystic  disease  ;  and  almost  invariably  in  old  cases  of  the  innocent  variety. 
Treatment.— Cystic  sarcocele  reqiiires  removal  of  the  diseased  organ. 
Cysts  containing  Coloitred  ilfaifers.— OccasionaUy,  cystic  tumours  of  the  testicle 
are  met  with,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  atrophied  or  absorbed 
and  Its  place  occupied  by  one  or  more  large  thin-waUed  sacculi  containing' 
fluids  of  different  colours  and  consistence,  dark  or  fatty.     One  of  the  mos't 
remarkable  of  these  anomalous  tumours  of  the  testis  that  I  have  seen  was 
under  the  care  of  my  colleague  Marshall,  at  the  hospital.    The  diseased  organ 
which  was  of  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  felt  partly  solid  and  partlv 
tirnd,  was  found  alter  removal  to  be  composed  of  a  large  cyst  fiUed  with  an 
oily  fluid  like  melted  butter,  which  solidifled  on  cooling.     After  removal 
MarshaU  found  that  the  sac  contained  some  foetal  debris,  and  was  doubtless  of 
an  embryomc  character.    The  patient,  who  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  had 
been  aflected  with  the  tumour  from  early  infancy. 

Malignant  Sarcocele,  or  Cancer  of  the  Testicle,  not  imfrequently 
occurs,  and  almost  mvariably  assumes  the  encephaloid  character.  It  is  indeed 
a  question  whether  any  other  form  of  cancer  ever  occurs  in  the  testicle  'walshe 
agrees  with  most  observers  in  doubting  the  existence  of  the  other  varieties  of 
malignant  disease  in  this  organ. 

_  (7A«mc<m.-Cancer  of  the  testicle  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  first  instance 
m-  the  body  of  that  organ,  rarely  affecting  the  epididymis  primarily  The 
ordinary  cliaracters  of  encephaloid  are  always  weU  mai-ked  in  this  affection  ■ 
and  the  tumour  eventually  becomes  softened  down,  pulpy,  and  fungous.  Inter' 
mixed  with  the  encephaloid  are  commonly  found  masses  of  a  bright-yeUow 
colour,  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  tuberculous,  but,  I  believe 
erroneously  so  ;  for,  in  those  instances  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunitv  of 
examining  them  I  have  found  them  to  consist,  as  in  the  simple  sarcocele,  of 
plastic  matter  that  was  imdergoing  fatty  degeneration.    A  malignant  testicle 
may  rapidly  attam  a  very  considerable  magnitude,  becoming  as  lar^e  as  1 
cocoa-nut  m  a  few  weeks  or  months.     Wh°en  of  this  size  it  is,  of  He 
abimdantly  supplied  by  blood-vessels  ;  consequently  the  spermati  arterand 
accompanying  veins  wiU  be  found  a  good  deal  dilated.    The  lymphatic  XT 
m  he  neighbourhood  speedily  become  enlarged,  those  in  the  ^ac  fossa^esp  ! 
c  ally,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  deep  pressure  in  the  flank.     The  iiiauiia] 
glands  do  not  m  general  become  affected  until  the  skin  has  become  impScZ 

SSps  —  -  W 

The  Symptoms  of  encephaloid  of  the  testicle  are  usually  somewhat  obscure  in 
the  early  stages,  although  they  become  clearly  and  distinctly  developed  as  the 
disease  progresses  The  patient  first  begins  to  complain  of  o^ZtZZ 
dragging  pam  and  weight  in  one  of  the  testes,  which  on  examination  w  11  be 
found  to  be  indurated  and  enlarged,  though  preserving  its  normal  shape  The 
enlargement  continues  untH  the  testicle  attains  about  the  size  andXape  of  a 
duck's  egg,  being  somewhat  tense  and  elastic,  but  smooth  and  heavy  As  V 
increases  in  size  wbch  it  usually  does  with  rapidity,  it  becomes  romided  and 
somewhat  doughy  or  pulpy  in  feel  in  parts,  where,  imleed,  it  may  Zo  t Te 
semi-fluctuating,  though  in  others  it  continues  liard  ^nd  knobbed.  Th  rdter. 
t.on  in  feel  is  partiy  due  to  softening  of  the  substance  of  l]>e  tun  our  nd 
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partly  to  its  making  its  way  tlirougli  tlie  tunica  albuginea.  The  scrotum  is 
much  distended,  reddened,  and  piirplish,  and  becomes  covered  hy  a  network  of 
tortuous  veins  ;  the  cord  may  become  somewhat  enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  scrotum  becomes  adherent  at  some  of  the  softened 
parts,  ulceration  takes  place,  and  a  fungus  projects,  wliich  presents  all  the 
characteristic  signs  of  fungus  hscmatodes  ;  it  does  not  commonly  happen,  how- 
ever, that  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  this  before  removal  The  pain 
is  not  very  severe  at  first,  but  after  a  time  assumes  a  lancinating  character, 
extending  up  the  cord  and  iato  the  loLas. 

Treatment— The  only  treatment  of  any  avail  in  encephaloid  of  the  testicle,  is 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  organ.  This  operation  is  not  performed  so  much  with 
the  view  of  cimng  the  patient  of  his  disease,  which  wUl  probably  return  in  the 
Uiac  glands  or  in  some  internal  organ,  as  of  affording  temporary  relief  from  the 
suffering  and  incumbrance  of  the  enlarged  testicle.  It  is  therefore  an  operation 
of  expediency,  and  should  only  be  done  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
limited  to  the  testicle,  the  cord  being  free  and  the  lumbar  glands  not  involved  ; 
so  that,  if  recurrence  take  place,  it  may  not  be  a  very  speedy  one. 


OPERATION  OF  CASTEATION. 

This  operation  may  be  required  for  the  various  non-malignant  affections  of 
the  testicle  that  have  resisted  ordinary  constitutional  and  local  treatment,  and 
have  become  sources  of  great  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  the  patient ;  in  the 
early  forms  of  malignant  disease  also  it  may  be  advantageously  practised.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  way.  The  patient,  having  had 
the  pubes  shaved,  should  lie  upon  his  back  with  the  legs  and  thighs  hanging 
over  the  end  of  the  table.  The  Surgeon  should  then  take  his  stand  in  front  of 
the  patient  between  liis  legs,  and,  grasping  the  tumour  at  its  posterior  part 
with  his  left  hand,  make  the  scrotum  in  front  of  it  tense.  If  the  mass  to  be 
removed  be  of  small  size,  he  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  over  its  anterior 
surface  ;  if  of  large  size,  a  double  elliptical  incision,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the 
scrotum.  The  incision  should  commence  opposite  to  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  be  carried  rapidly  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum.  By  a  few 
touches  with  a  broad-bladed  scalpel  or  bistoury,  whilst  the  skin  is  kept  upon 
the  stretch,  the  tumour  is  now  separated  from  its  scrotal  attachments,  and 
merely  left  connected  by  the  cord,  which  must  then  be  divided.  In  some  cases, 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  expose  and  divide  the  cord  in  the  first  instance, 
before  dissecting  out  the  tumour  from  the  scrotum,  as  in  this  way  a  better 
command  over  it  is  obtained. 

The  Division  of  the  Cord  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, whether  this  be  done  first  or  last ;  as,  unless  care  be  taken,  the  cord  may 
be  retracted  through  the  abdominal  ring  into  the  inguinal  canal,  where  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  follow  it,  and  where  the  cut  stump  may  bleed  veiy  freely, 
pouring  out  the  blood  into  its  own  areolar  tissue  so  as  to  swell  up  rapidly, 
forming  a  large  thrombus,  and,  if  not  properly  secured,  giving  rise  to  extensive 
and  even  fatal  infiltration  into  and  between  the  muscles  of  the  part  and  into 
the  flank.  This  accident  is  prevented  by  tying  a  piece  of  tape  tightly  round 
the  cord  above  the  part  to  be  cut,  and  giving  this  into  the  charge  of  an 
assistant  (Fig.  704).  The  arteries  of  the  cord  may  then  be  tied  separately. 
A  better  and  safer  plan  than  this,  however,  and  one  which  I  now  invariably 
adopt,  is  to  ligature  the  cord  as  a  whole.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  piece 
of  strong  whipcord  under  the  cord,  and  tying  the  whole  of  this  structure  vciy 
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tightly  before  dividing  it.  ■  In  tliis  way  licenioiThage  is  most  effectually 

restrained  ;  and  the  ligature  separates  about  the  eightli  day.    It  is  worthy  of 

remark,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  cord  in  the  ligature  gives  rise  to  no 

after-pain  of  any  consequence.    Sutures  are  seldom  required,  the  edges  coming 

into  apposition  of  themselves ; 

the  wound   must   be  lightly 

dressed,  and  allowed  to  heal 

by  gi-anulation,  bagging  in  the 

lower   part    being  prevented 

during  the  after-treatment. 
.   In  cancer  of  the  testicle,  it  is 

of  great  consequence  to  divide 
the  cord  as  high  up  as  possible, 
for  obvious  reasons.  It  -ndll 
not,  however,  be  safe  to  do  this 
opposite  the  abdominal  ring  in 
the  way  that  has  just  been 
described,  as  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  space  for  the  assistant 
to  hold  the  cord  above  the  part 
to  be  divided.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  I  have  found  it  a  good 
practice  to  expose  the  cord  by 

dissection  up  to  the  abdominal  Fig.  r04.-Division  of  the  Cord  in  Castration 

ring;   then  to   draw  it  well 

Aovra,  and  to  include  the  whole  in  a  strong  whipcord  ligature,  tied  round  it  as 
tightly  as  possible.  The  section  is  then  made  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  this,  and 
the  operation  is  completed  as  usual ;  the  cut  stump  of  the  cord  may  retract  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  but  cannot  bleed  if  properly  tied,  and  will  always  be  under 
command  by  drawing  upon  the  whipcord.  TMa  plan  of  tying  the  cord  en 
masse  was  at  one  time  generally  adopted  in  all  cases  of  castration,  but  is  not 
now  commonly  employed.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  by  compressing  the 
spermatic  nerves  with  the  ligature  the  after-pain  is  increased ;  but°  this 
certainly  does  not  always  happen,  for,  in  the  instances  in  which  I  have  done 
It,  but  little  pam  was  complained  of;  and  the  practice  in  malignant  disease  of 
the  testicle  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  Surgeon  to  divide  the  cord  at  a 
higher  pomt  than  he  otherwise  could  ;  which  advantage  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  parts  within  and  below  the  ligature  sloughing  away,  and  thus  eventuallv 
carrying  the  section  to  a  level  with  the  point  tied. 

There  is  one  danger  that  may  occur  in  castration  in  young  children    It  is 
that  m  young  subjects  the  processus  vaginalis  testis  may  not  be  obliterated 
and  that  thus  the  peritoneum  may  be  opened  up  into  the  wound  on  dividing' 
tJie  cord.    In  one  case  I  have  Imown  this  condition  to  lead  to  fatal  peritonitis" 


GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SCROTAL  TUMOURS. 

_  The  diagnosis  of  scrotal  tumours  is  not  only  of  considerable  importance,  but 
13  often  attended  with  very  great  difficulty:  the  more  so,  as  they  are  frequentlv 
associated  with  one  another,  so  that  much  tact  and  care  are  required  to  dis 
criminate  their  tnie  nature.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  hydrocele 
and  a  hernia;  a  hydrocele  and  a  varicocele;  or  these  alTections  co-existincr 
witli  a  solid  tumour  of  tlie  testicle.  In  other  cases,  again,  as  in  the  annexed 
\  Oh.  ir.  2  jj 
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Fig.  T05.  —  Encepbaloid  Testicle 
with  Hydroceles  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis  and  of  the  Cord. 

other  reducible  tumours,  the 
pressure  are  more  gradual, 


figure  (705),  an  encephaloid  tumour  may  co-exiet  witli  a  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  wth  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

Tumours  of  the  scrotum  may,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  he  divided 
mto  two  distinct  classes :— 1,  the  Reducible  ;  and,  2,  tbe  Irreducible. 

1.  Eeducible  Tumours. — These  are  Hernia 
Congenital  Hydrocele,  Diffuse  Hydrocele  of  the 
cord,  and  Varicocele ;  in  all  of  wliich  the 
swelling  can  be  made  to  disappear  more  or  less 
completely  by  pressure  and  by  the  patient 
lying  down  ;  reappeaiing  on  the  removal  of  the 
pressure,  or  on  his  assuming  the  erect  posture. 
The  mode  in  which  the  tumour  disappears,  tends 
greatly  to  establish  its  diagnosis;  though  the 
general  character  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
history  of  the  case,  afford  important  collateral 
evidence  on  this  point. 

a.  In  Hernia  there  are  the  ordinary  signs  of 
this  affection,  such  as  impulse  on  coughing,  &c. 
On  reducing  the  tumour  it  M'ill  be  found  that 
its  return  into  the  abdomen  is  accompanied 
by  a  gurgling  noise,  and  by  the  sudden  slip 
upwards  of  evidently  a  solid  body.  In  the 
diminution  and  eventual  disappearance  under 
and  there  is  no  reduction  of  the  mass  as 

a  whole. 

1).  The  gradual  squeezing  out  of  the  contents  of  a  Congenital  Hydrocele, 
together  with  its  translucency,  and  the  early  age  at  which  it  occurs,  will 
establish  its  true  character. 

c.  In  the  Diffuse  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord,  there  is  an  uniform  semi-fluctuating 
swelling  in  and  near  the  ring ;  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  gurgling,  &c.,  no 
complete  and  sudden  disappearance  as  in  hernia.  It  is  also  less  defined,  and 
has  a  less  distinct  impulse  on  coughing. 

d.  Varicocele  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  shape,  and  its 
knotted,  soft,  and  irregular  feel.  After  being  reduced  when  the  jpatient  lies 
down,  it  ■^^all,  when  he  stands  up,  fill  again,  even  though  the  Surgeon  compress 
the  external  ring  with  his  fingers.  This  sign,  which  distinguishes  it  from  a 
hernia,  occurs  also  in  congenital  hydrocele  ;  from  which,  however,  the  varico- 
cele may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  translucency,  the  want  of  fluctua- 
tion, and  the  general  feel  of  the  tumour. 

■  2.  Irreducible  Scrotal  Tumours  are  of  various  kinds ;  such  as  Omental 
Hernia,  Hydrocele,  Haematocele,  the  various  forms  of  Sarcocele,  and  Cancer 
of  the  Testicle.  These  tumours,  though  jDresenting  certain  characters  in  com- 
mon, yet  differ  somewhat  in  the  predominance  of  particular  signs.  Thus,  the 
shape  of  the  tumour  is  usually  pyrif'orm  in  hydrocele,  globular  in  hfenia- 
tocele,  and  oval  in  sarcocele  ;  though  this  is  subject  to  much  variation.  The 
weight  is  least  in  hydrocele  and  greatest  in  sarcocele,  proportionately  to  the 
size  of  the  tumour.  The  characters  of  the  surface  present  considerable  dif- 
ferences, being  smooth  and  tense  in  hydrocele  and  hajmatocele ;  often  irregular, 
hard,  or  knotted  in  the  other  varieties.  The  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  the 
tumonr  is  greatest  in  hrcmatocele. 

a.  Irreducible  Scrotal  Hernia  may  be  recognised  by  its  irregular  feel,  by  its 
impulse  on  coughing,  by  its  occupation  of  the  canal,  and  by  the  testicle  being 
distinctly  perceptible  below  it. 
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1).  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  is  always  recognisable  by  its  trans- 
lucency ;  and  the  amoimt  of  opacity  conjoined  with,  this  will  enable  the 
Siu'geon  to  distinguish  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  testis,  and  how  far 
there  is  a  sarcocele  conjoined  with  it. 

c.  In  Hmmatocele  the  tumour  is  of  sudden  or  rapid  formation,  somewhat 
globular,  opaque,  but  not  very  heavy  or  hard,  and  smooth  upon  the  surface. 

d.  In  Sarcocele  generally  the  tumour  is  heavy  for  its  size,  frequently  globular 
or  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  knobbed,  and  usually  attended  by  a  good 
deal  of  dragging  pain  in  the  groin,  and  frequently  by  some  enlargement  of 
the  cord. 

The  point  of  most  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  sarcocele  is  to  distinguish 
the  malignant  from  the  non-malignant  varieties.  In  the  malignant  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth,  the  softness  and  the  elasticity  of  the  tumour,  the  implication  of 
one  testis  only,  and  the  early  enlargement  of  the  cord,  with  its  indurated  and 
knobbed  condition,  are  important  signs  ;  especially  if  the  disease  occur  in 
young  men.  In  a  more  advanced  condition,  the  softening  of  the  swelling  at 
parts  with  a  tuberous  condition  of  the  rest,  and  the  occitrrence  of  fungus  with 
speedy  constitutional  cachexy,  will  point  to  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
tiunour.  In  cases  of  much  doubt  and  difficulty  an  exploratory  puncture  may 
be  made,  when  the  contents  of  the  groove  in  the  needle  or  of  the  fine  cannula 
will  probably  determine  the  character  of  the  growth.  In  more  than  one 
instance,  in  which  there  was  much  obscurity,  I  have  seen  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  cleared  up  in  this  way. 


SPERMATOEEHQEA  AND  IMPOTENCE. 

Yarious  forms  of  debility,  of  loss  of  power,  or  of  irregularity  of  action  in 
the  generative  organs  of  the  male,  are  confounded  together  under  the  terms 
Spermatorrhcea  and  Impotence.  These  conditions  require  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  educated  Siirgeon  than  they  have  hitherto  received, 
as  their  existence  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  mental  depression  and  distress  to 
the  suflerer.  They  are  certainly  one  cause  of  conjugal  unhappiness,  leading 
perhaps  to  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  occasionally  even  to  suicide  of 
the  husband.  These  affections,  which  are  of  extreme  frequency  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  community,  having  scarcely  as  yet  received  that  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  profession  generally  that  their  importance  deserves,  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  from  them  are  too  often  driven  into  the  hands  of  those  pestilent 
quacks  that  flourish  in  the  metropolis,  and  infest  almost  every  town  in  the 
country,  by  whom  they  are.  not  unfrequently  ruined  in  health  as  well  as 
in  purse. 

We  may  recognise  at  least  three  distinct  varieties  of  generative  de- 
bility in  the  male,  wliich  may  in  some  cases  amount  to  actual  impotence : 
1.  True  Spermatorrhoea,  or  Seminal  Flux  ;  2.  Spasmodic  Spermatorrhoea,  or 
Spermaspasmos  ;  and,  3,  that  arising  from  Want  of  Seminal  Secretion,  or 
Asperma. 

1.  True  Spermatorrhosa,  or  Seminal  FLtrx,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  young 
men  usually  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  thirty.  It  is  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  masturbation  in  boyhood,  of  debility  of  the  generative  organs 
induced  by  gononlicca,  or  of  the  continued  struggle  to  repress  the  natural 
sexual  desires  by  a  life  of  forced  or  imavoidable  continence.  In  tliis  form  of 
the  disease  there  is  a  mixture  of  irritability  and  of  debility.  The  generative 
organs  are  excited  by  slight  emotional  causes,  or  by  trivial  and  ordinary 
physical  stimuli— a  thought,  a  look,  a  word,  the  movement  of  a  carriage,  the 
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effort  of  straining  at  stool,  will  excite  tlie  secretion  of  the  testes,  which  tlic 
dehilitated  state  of  the  imrts  allows  to  escape  with  a  feeble  ejaculatory  effort, 
or  in  a  kind  of  leakage  of  a  few  drops  from  the  urethra.  In  the  slighter  case.", 
and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady,  these  emissions  take  place  but  occa- 
sionally—  three  or  four  times  a  week,  chiefly  in  the  morning,  in  the  mid 
state  between  waldng  and  sleeping,  and  are  preceded  by  an  erection.  In  the 
more  advanced  stages,  the  emissions  occur  once  or  oftener  in  the  twenty-four 
hoiu-s  without  an  erection ;  the  semen  at  last,  when  discharged,  flowing  back 
into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  escaping  with  each  discharge  of  the  urine,  or 
being  squeezed  out  after  defecation.  The  patient's  physical  and  mental  state 
becomes  seriously  implicated  iu  these  more  advanced  cases  of  true  spermator- 
rhoea. His  countenance  is  pallid,  anaemic,  and  sallow ;  his  features  are  drawn, 
their  expression  is  listless  ;  his  eyes  lifeless  ;  his  spirits  depressed,  often  to  the 
lowest  dej)ths  of  despondency  and  despair.  Connection  is  impracticable,  as 
the  discharge  of  semen  takes  place  either  before  erection  occurs,  or  without  its 
occurrence. 

Diagnosis.  —  This  form  of  spermatorrhoia  is  apt  to  be  confounded  -with, 
prostatorrhcea  (p.  707,  vol.  II.)  ;  but  the  diagnosis  may  always  be  efiected  by  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  discharge. 

Treatment. — The  curative  treatment  should  consist  in  giving  tone  to,  and 
in  lessening  the  irritability  of,  the  genito-urinary  organs.  In  these  cases  it 
becomes  necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  by  remedies 
calculated  to  remove  the  ana3mia  and  to  stimulate  the  nervous  energies.  With 
this  view,  the  preparation  of  iron,  phosphorus,  nux  vomica,  and  cantharides 
will  be  found  the  most  effective.  The  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  and 
strychnine,  or  tlie  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  in  combination  with 
those  of  nux  vomica  and  cantharides,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service. 
But  under  any  form  of  treatment  the  cure  will  be  slow,  and  long-continued 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  remedies,  local  and  constitutional,  is  impera- 
tively necessary.  In  addition  to  these  means  the  cold  hip-bath  should  be 
assiduously  employed.  This  the  patient  should  use  every  night  and  morning  ; 
remaining  in  it,  at  first,  for  about  three  minutes,  but  gradually  increasing 
the  time  of  immersion  to  ten  or  fifteen.  The  patient  must  sleep  on  a  hard 
mattress,  be  lightly  covered,  and  eat  no  supper.  Some  satisfactory  mental 
occupation  should  also  be  provided,  or  travelling  if  possible.  In  some  cases 
the  cold  shower-bath  appears  to  give  more  tone,  and  then  should  be  preferred. 
These  means,  useful  as  adjuncts,  will  not,  however,  ciu-e  the  patient.  For  this 
purpose,  the  local  irritability  must  be  removed  by  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  prostatic  and  bulbous  portions  of  the  uretlira.  It  will 
usually  be  found  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  in  these  situations, 
felt  on  pressing  upon  the  perinseum,  or  on  passing  an  instrument  into  the 
lirethra,  when,  as  the  point  enters  the  bulb,  the  patient  wiU  suffer  much 
pain.  The  continuance  of  this  u-ritation  certainly  keeps  up  the  seminal 
emissions,  and  thus  maintains  the  debility  of  the-  genital  organs,  and  the 
nervous  irritability,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  these  cases.  It  may  most 
ellcclually  be  remedied  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  originally 
tecommended  by  Lalleraand  ;  and,  if  this  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  a  cure 
■will  usually  be  accomplished.  For  many  years  past  I  have  employed,  with  much 
advantage  in  such  cases,  the  instrument  here  figured  Fig.  (706).  It  consists  of 
a  silver  catheter,  having  about  a  dozen  minute  apertures  near  the  end.  In  the 
Interior  is  contained  a  slender  piece  of  sponge,  about  two  inches  long,  fixed  to 
the  expanded  end  of  a  firm  stylet  that  moves  within  the  catheter.  The  instru- 
ment is  charged  by  fiUing  the  sponge  with  some  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
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hj  withdra-vving  the  stylet.  It  may  tlieu  be  well  oiled ;  and,  being  passed 
dowTi  to  the  spot  to  be^caxiterised,  the  solution  is  forced  out  of  the  aperture 
by  pushing  down  the  rod,  which  compresses  the  sponge.  I  have  found  this 
sjiinge-catheter  far  safer  and  more  manageable  than  Lallemand's  or  any  other 
porte-caustiques  that  act  by  protruding  a  spoon  or  sponge,  which  is  apt  to  be 


Fig.  706. — Syringe-catheter  for  applying  Caustic  to  the  Urethra. 

grasped  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  part,  often  being 
returned  with  difficulty  into  the  shaft,  and  not  without  risk  of  lacerating  the 
mucous  membrane.  I  generally  tise  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  3j  of  the 
nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  though  sometimes  only  a  haK  or  a  third  of 
this  strength  can  be  borne.  The  application  usually  occasions  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  for  a  time,  sometimes  even  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  can  only 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  Any  undue  amount 
of  irritation,  particularly  after  application,  must  be  subdued  by  ordinary 
anti-iuiiammatory  treatment.  After  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  used  two  or 
three  times,  the  treatment  may  be  advantageously  continued  by  passing  twice 
a  week  a  similar  instrument  charged  with  tannate  of  glycerine.  This  acts  as 
an  admirable  astringent,  and  suits  many  people  better  than  the  nitrate. 

2.  Spasmodic  Spekmatorrhcea,  or  Spermaspasmos,  more  frec[uently  occvirs 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty.  It  is  freqtiently  predisposed  to 
by  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  or  by  the  existence  of  some  disease  about  the 
generative  organs  ;  such  as  stricture,  varicocele,  neuralgia  testis,  &c.  In  these 
cases  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  seminal  flux  ;  but  complete  connection 
cannot  be  effected,  as  erection  and  ejaculation  are  either  simultaneous  acts, 
or  the  erection  partially  subsides  before  the  emission  takes  place.  This  form 
of  generative  debility  is  often  as  much  dependent  on  mental  or  moral  as  on 
piu'ely  physical  causes. 

Treatment. — This  is  a  condition  of  irritability  rather  than  of  debility.  It 
often  occurs  in  strong  and  otherwise  healthy  men,  accustomed  to  field-sports 
and  out-of-door  exercises.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anaemia  or  of  debility 
of  any  kind.  Hence  tonics  are  not  necessary  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  they  be  in 
any  way  useful. 

The  remedy  most  to  be  relied  upon  is  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  doses  of 
20  or  30  grains,  with  local  cold  bathing,  and,  perhaps,  when  there  is  urethral 
ii-ritation,  ■  blisters  to  the  perinajum  and  along  the  penis,  Avith  belladonna  to 
the  interior  of  the  urethra.  In  addition  to  these  means,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  enjoin  moderation  in  food  and  drink,  and  above  all,  avoidance 
of  alcoholic  stimuli ;  for,  in  many  of  these  cases,  it  wiU  be  found  that  abdo- 
minal plethora  co-exists,  and  exercises  an  injurious  influence; 

3.  Impotence  arising  from  absence  of  all  sexual  desire  or  power,  or  from 
premature  decay  of  that  power,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and  often  in 
individuals  wlio  are  otherwise  strong  and  healthy  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
those  charactei-ised  by  great  muscular  power,  and  much  given  to  athletic 
exercises.  This  want  of  sexual  desire  may  be  looked  upon  in  many  instances 
as  a  natural  deficiency  in  the  organisation  of  the  individual,  for  whidi  medical 
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or  surgical  treatment  can  do  little.  In  other  cases  it  arises  from  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system  by  habitual  physical  or  mental  exertion  by  over-training 
or  over-stucly,  carried  to  a  too  great  and  injurious  degree.  Complete  absence 
01  seminal  seci-etion—Asperma  —except  in  cases  of  atrophy  or  absence  of  the 
testes,  must  be  especially  rare.  In  a  patient  of  mine  who  died  at  54  years  of 
age,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  and  his  wile's  account,  had  been  comnletely 
impotent  lor  the  twenty-four  preceding  years,  spermatozoa  in  considerable 
quantities  were  after  death  found  in  the  testes,  which  were  carefuUy  examined 
witJi  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  ever  secreted  semen. 

Sterility  m  the  male  is  a  condition  that  has  attracted  some  amount  of 
attention  of  late  years.    It  is,  of  course,  not  unfrequently  connected  ^vith,  and 
probably  dependent  on,  the  same  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  various  forms 
oi  sexual  debiHty  that  have  just  been  described.     But  it  may  occur  inde- 
pendently of  any  of  these  states,  in  individuals,  indeed,  who  are  possessed  of 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  sexual  desire  and  vigour.  It  would  appear  to  be 
due  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  seminal  fluid,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
spermatozoa  are  either  absent,  or  are  possessed  of  insufficient  vitaHty  to  effect 
impregnation.     The  causes  of  this  condition  are  very  obscure ;  but  over- 
indulgence m  sexual  intercourse  appears  to  be  amongst  the  most  frequent 
It  would  seem  as  if  each  individual  were  endowed  with  a  certain  given  amount 
of  procreative  power,  which,  if  early  exhausted,  or  habituaUy  wasted  in  indis- 
criminate intercourse,  cannot  be  restored.    Hence,  polygamists  in  the  East  or 
theii-  Western  congeners,  do  not  propagate,  as  a  rule,  more  than  the  avenge 
number  of  children.    Amongst  organic  causes  of  this  state,  chronic  epi- 
didymitis appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  (p.  765).    The  only  Treatment  that 
can  be  adopted  with  any  prospect  of  success,  is  in  the  one  case  prolonged 
avoidance  of  sexual  excitement,  and  in  the  other  the  removal  of  local 
disease  existing  in  the  ui-ethra  or  testis,  such  as  stricture,  or  thickening  or 
condensation  of  structure,  by  the  long-continued  use  of  absorbent  remedies  on 
general  principles.    Tonics  are  valueless  in  such  cases. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  OEGANS. 
Some  of  the  more  important  surgical  affections  of  these  organs,  such  as 
vagino-vesical  and  recto-vaginal  fistulae,  lacerated  perineum,  and  the  various 
forms  of  syphilitic  disease  to  which  they  are  liable,  have  already  been  discussed. 
The  remaining  affections,  implicating  the  Vagina,  the  Uterus,  and  the  Ovaries, 
are  of  considerable  practical  interest ;  but,  as  their  fuU  consideration  would 
lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  that  can  be  assigned  to  them  in  tliis  work,  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  principal  surgical  points 
deserving  attention. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

Speculum  Yaqisje. — Vaginal  specula  of  various  shapes  and  materials  are 
commonly  used  by  Sui'geons.  When  the  os  and  cervix  of  the  uterus  require 
exploration,  the  roost  convenient  instrument  is  certainly  the  cyUndrical 
reflecting  glass  speculum  (Fig.  707)  ;  which,  being  coated  with  a  layer  of 
tinfoil,  covered  by  India-rubber,  always  iiresents  internally  a  mirror-like 
surface,  by  which  a  strong  body  of  light  is  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
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It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  very  cleanly,  and  not  stained  hy  any 
caustics  that  may  be  used  in  it.  These  specula  should  be  of  different  sizes,  and 
may  be  sometimes  advantageously  bevelled  off  at  the  inner  end.  When  the 
wall  of  the  vagina  requires  examination,  as  in  some  operations  for  fistula,  a 
bivalve  speculum  (Fig.  708),  one  with  expanding  blades  (Fig.  709),  a  cylindrical 


Fig.  70S. — Bivalve  Speculum.     Fig.  709. — Branched  Speculum. 


one,  jn-ovided  with  a  sMing  side,  or  the  "  duck-billed "  speculum  (Fig.  674) 
may  advantageously  be  used. 

Introduction  of  the  Speculum  may  readily  be  effected,  without  any  exposure 
of  the  person,  under  the  dress  or  bed-clothes.  There  are  two  positions  in 
which  the  patient  may  conveniently  be  placed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first, 
she  lies  upon  her  back,  with  the  nates  well  raised  or  brought  to  the  edge  of 
the  bed  or  couch,  her  legs  separated,  and  her  feet  resting  on  two  chairs  ;  the 
Surgeon,  standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  the  patient,  introduces  the  fore  and 
middle  fi.nger3  of  his  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  dilates  its  walls,  and  passes 
the  speculum,  well  greased,  gently  and  steadily  between  and  mider  them. 
This  position  is  the  most  convenient  when  caustics  require  to  be  applied,  but 
is  often  objectionable  to  the  patient,  as  it  appears  to  entail  much  exjiosure, 
though  in  reality  it  need  not  do  so.  Another  mode  of  introducing  the  speculum^ 
which  should  always  be  adopted  when  practicable,  consists  in  j)lacing  the  patient 
on  her  left  side  across  the  bed,  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  tlie  nates  near 
the  edge  ;  the  instrument  is  then  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the 
Surgeon  sitting  by  the  patient's  side.  In  whichever  way  the  speculum  is  used, 
no  force  should  ever  be  employed  ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  opposite  a 
good  light,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  instrument  be  introduced  fairly 
to  the  utenis,  the  position  of  which  may  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
tactile  examination. 

Femalk  Catheter. — The  use  of  the  female  catheter  is  often  required  in 
various  diseases  and  operative  procedures  about  the  gcnito-urinary  organs  of 
women.  It  should  be  introduced  witliout  exposure,  by  the  aid  of  the  toxich 
alone.  This  may  readily  be  done,  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed,  under  the  clothes. 
The  Surgeon,  standing  on  her  left  side,  passes  his  left  index  finger  downwards 
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"r^^'^  "'"'^^  P^^j'^^'^^^  «f  '^'^  urinarius, 

mmechately  above  the  entrance  into  the  vagina;  keeping  his  finger  jus^ 
below  this  he  uses  it  as  a  gnide  to  direct  the  point  of  the  catheter  into  the 
canal.  Or  the  reverse  .vay  may  be  adopted  :  the  Surgeon,  passing  hiB  finger 
JUS  rnto  the  onfice  of  the  vagina,  feels  the  urethra  Hke  a  cord\nder  the 
arch  oi  the  pubes.  He  caxa-ies  it  along  this  until  the  urethral  orifice  is  reached 
when  the  catheter  is  sHpped  in.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the 
clitoris  IS  not  touched,  a  matter  of  importance  in  hysterical  females. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  ORGANS  AND  VAGINA. 

The  vulva  and  the  nymphse  are  the  seats  of  numerous  morbid  conditions 
pnncipaUy  consisting  of  hypertrophy  or  of  verrucous  gi-owths  from  them  or 
the  formation  of  cysts  in  their  substance. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Labia  to  a  limited  extent  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with,  one  labium  hanging  down  considerably  below  the  other.  In  these  cases 
It  will  often  be  fomid  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  a  kind  of  soM  ojdema' 
origmaUy  dependent,  perhaps,  upon  a  fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  part.  In  other 
cases,  large  fibro-ceUular  tumours  form  as  outgrowths  from  the  natural  struc- 
tures in  this  region  ;  these  may  require  removal  by  simple  excision. 

Large  Condylomata  or  VBRRuciE  are  often  met  with  here  as  the  result 
of  gonorrhoeal  or  sjqjhiKtic  disease,  forming  at  last  irregular  pendulous 
masses,  which  require  extirpation,  either  by  knife  or  scissors.  I  have  had 
occasion  also  to  remove  a  large  Ncevus  by  ligature  from  this  situation  ;  and, 
in  fact,  almost  any  growth  that  occurs  in  the  fibro-ceUular  tissue  may  be  met 
with  here. 

_  Cystic  Tumours  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  labia,  and  may  some- 
limes  resemble  rather  closely  the  ordinary  forms  of  iuguinal  hernia ;  with 
which,  however,  their  incompressibility,  irreducibility,  and  the  absence  of 
impulse  on  coughing,  will  prevent  their  being  confounded.    These  cysts,  which 
require  removal  by  a  little  simple  dissection,  usuaUy  contain  a  dark,  tui^bid,  or 
sanguineous  fluid,  and  sometimes  atheromatous  matter.    Tolerably  free  ha3m'or- 
rhage  may  follow  their  removal,  the  excitable  tissues  of  the  labia  being  cut 
into.    This  may,  however,  always  be  arrested  by  pressure  and  a  T-bandage. 
Occasionally  they  project  from  the  inside  of  the  vagina,  and  then  requfre 
removal  by  dissection  or  ligature,  as  can  be  best  practised. 
.  Imperforate  Vagina  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  children  and 
occasions  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  the  parents.    This  condition,  however'  may 
always  be  very  readily  and  speedily  removed  by  tearing  open  the  canal^  as  it 
were,  by  dragging  open  its  walls  in  opposite  directions,  and  breaking  thi-ough 
the  adhesions,  which  are  little  more  than  epithelial,  with,  the  thumb  nail^a 
blunt  ijrobe,  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  and  then  introducing  a  small  pledget  of 
greased  lint. 

Imperforate  Hymen  is  occasionally  met  with,  causing  great  inconvenience 
and  even  danger,  by  the  retention  of  the  menstrual  secretion,  which  may 
accumulate  to  an  immense  extent,  and  become  converted  into  a  kind  of  choco- 
late-coloured grumous  fluid.  This  malformation  does  not  usually  attract 
attention  until  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  When  the  menstrual  flux 
has,  however,  not  appeared,  notwithstandiug  periodical  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, an  examination  is  instituted,  and  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  revealed. 
In  these  cases  the  hymen,  which  forms  a  dense  elastic  membrane,  is  pushed 
down  between  the  vulva;,  and  the  accuinulated  secretion  may  soniclimcs  be  felt 
as  an  clastic  fluctuating  tumoui-  above  the  pubes  or  in  the  iliac  fossa. 
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-  The  Treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  hymen  with  a  trochar,  enlarging 
the  Oldening  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  thus  discharging  the  retained 
lluid,  Avhich  maybe  in  very  large  quantity.  This  operation  is  not  always 
unattended  by  danger.  Suppuration  of  the  exposed  cavity  and  peritonitis 
may  come  on,  ending  in  the  patient's  death.  In  opening  the  membrane,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  wound  of  the  urethra  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against ;  and,  with  care,  that  canal  may  always  be  avoided.  I  have,  however, 
seen  one  case  in  which  it  had  been  slit  up  by  the  Surgeon  who  punctured  the 
membrane. 

^  Occasionally  the  Surgeon's  advice  may  be  sought  by  married  women,  for  a 
rigid  and  only  partialis/  perforate  lujmen  ;  when  incision  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  and  dilatation  with  a  sponge-tent  may  be  requii-ed.  Impregnation, 
however,  is  possible,  even  though  the  hymen  be  not  ruptured  ;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  during  parturition  actually  to  complete  the  division  of  that  mem- 
brane, if  thickened  and  unruptured,  though  in  most  cases  it  gives  way  under 
the  pressure  of  the  foetal  head. 

Absence  oe  the  Uterus  and  Ovaries,  with  imperforate  vagina,  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  women,  otherwise  perfectly  weU  formed :  the  external 
organs  of  generation,  labia,  and  nymphaj  being  present,  and  the  breasts 
developed.    In  such  cases,  it  is  remarkable  that  sexual  desire  usually  exists. 
The  true  concUtion  may,  however,  be  detected  by  an  examination  per  rectum, 
and  especially  by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  whilst  the 
finger  is  in  the  rectum,  when  the  two  cavities  will  be  found  to  be  in  close 
apposition  without  the  intervention  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  being  felt  thinly  covered  through  the  gut.    In  two  of  the  cases  of 
this  kind  m  whicii  I  have  been  consulted,  there  had  been  monthly  epistaxis 
No  surgical  interference  can  be  of  any  avail  in  such  cases  ;  and  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  vagina  would  necessarily  lead  to  fatal  results  by  opening,  the 
peritoneal  cavity.    OccasionaUy,  if  the  woman  have  been  married,  the  fruitless 
attempt  at  coition  on  the  part  of  the  husband  has  caused  dUatation  and 
expansion  of  the  urethral  orifice  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  index  finder 
may  be  mtroduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  ;  and  I  have  known  this 
expanded  urethra  mistaken  for  the  vaginal  aperture,  coitus  effected  into  it 
and  the  existence  of  the  malformation  for  a  time  completelv  overlooked 
Simultaneous  vesical  and  rectal  exploration  wiU  always  clear  up  the  true 
nature  of  the  case. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Clitoris  is  occasionally  met  with  •  this  or^ran 
becommg  enlarged,  elongated,  and  pendulous,  and  in  some  cases'attainin-^'an 
en9rmous  size.  Hargrave  mentions  an  instance  where  it  was  found  after 
removal  to  constitute  a  tumour  weighing  five  pounds  and  a  half  When  the 
clitons  is  enlarged,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  and  require 
excision,  an  operation  that  is  often  foUowed  by  rather  troublesome  haamorrha-e 
requiring  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  for  its  arrest.  °  ' 

Removal  of  the  Clitoris,  even  though  not  enlarged,  was  some  years  a-o 
recommended  and  extensively  practised  as  a  means  of  cure  in  some  foims  of 
epilepsy  and  of  erotomania.  Tliis  is  an  operation  as  unscientific  as  it  would  be 
to  remove  the  glans  penis  for  the  cure  of  similar  afiections  in  the  male  and 
one  that  the  experience  of  the  profession  has  proved  to  be  as  useless  as  'it  is 
unscientific. 

Tumours  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  varrin-i 
springing  from  its  walls.  These  may  be  of  a  Cystic  character  ;  but  occasional!  v 
true  Mucous  Polypi  are  found  dependent  and  projecting  from  tlie  side  of  this 
canal.    These  may  most  readily  be  removed  by  transfixing  their  base  by  a 
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double  whipcord  ligature,  and  then  strangling  it.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion, however,  when  the  tumour  grows  from  the  posterior  wall,  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  by  proper  digital  examination,  that  a  portion  of  the  rectum 
has  not  been  dragged  down  into  its  base. 

Prolapsus  of  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  may  occur, 
giving  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  protrusion  of  the  bladder,  or  Gystocele ;  in 
the  other,  to  a  Bectocele.  In  either  case,  but  especially  in  the  first,  it  occasions 
very  serious  and  troublesome  consequences,  amongst  wliich  chronic  UTitation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  with  perhaps  phosphatic  deposits  in 
the  urine,  are  the  most  marked.  These  protrusions  may  be  supported  by  the 
use  of  properly  constructed  belts  or  pessaries. 

■  In  some  cases  the  Surgeon  may  feel  disposed  to  undertake  plastic  operations, 
in  order  to  narrow  the  vaginal  orifice  by  freely  paring  the  opposite  portions  of 
its  walls,  bringing  together  the  freshened  surfaces  by  means  of  the  quilled 
suture,  and  thus  procuring  narrowing  of  the  canal  and  permanent  support  to 
the  protruded  part.  The  success  of  such  operative  proceedings  will  greatly 
depend  on  a,ttention  to  details.  The  mucous  membrane  at  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  shoidd  be  dissected  oft'  from  about  half  an  inch  below  the  meatus  on  one 
side,  to  a  corresj)onding  part  on  the  other,  in  a  strip  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  ;  the  dissection  being  carried  well  up  posteriorly  in  the  fourchette.  Two 
or  three  deep,  and  as  many  superficial,  sutures  should  be  passed  ;  the  deep 
being  left  in  for  about  five,  the  superficial  for  seven,  days.  Great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  the  patient  lying  on  her  side  with  a  catheter  iu 
the  bladder  communicating  with  an  India-rubber  tube  to  carry  off  the  urine  ; 
and  the  bowels  should  be  confined  by  opium. 

Vaeious  Discharges  connected  with  the  female  organs  of  generation  fall 
under  the  observation  of  the  Surgeon ;  these  may  occur  from  the  external 
organs,  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cervix  uteri,  or  from  the 
interior  of  the  cavity  of  that  organ.  These  discharges,  when  proceeding  from 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  external  organ,  or  lining  the  vagina,  are 
frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  of  a  gonorrhoeal  character  ;  and  then  require 
to  be  treated  in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned  at  page  718,  vol.  II.  When 
they  are  of  a  simple  nature,  proceeding  from  mere  excessive  secretion  of  these 
parts,  astringent  injections,  and  attention  to  the  general  health,  -nail  usually 
succeed  in  effecting  a  cure. 

When  these  discharges  proceed  from  the  cervix  or  the  interior  of  the  os 
uteri,  they  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  dependent  upon  a  chronically 
inflamed  or  congested  condition  of  the  organ,  or  upon  a  papUlated,  granular, 
fissured,  or  ulcerated  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  often  connected  with 
more  or  less  local  thickening  and  indm-ation  of  subjacent  structures.  These 
various  conditions,  often  of  a  very  persistent,  insidious,  and  destructive 
character,  have  of  late  years  been  fully  recognised  by  the  labours  of  some  of 
the  French  Surgeons,  more  particularly  of  Lisfranc,  Emery,  and  J obert ;  and 
in  this  country  their  pathology  has  been  greatly  elucidated  by  Simpson  and 
Bennet.  To  Bennet  especially  is  due  the  great  credit  of  haAang  pointed  out 
the  true  pathology  of  various  uterine  diseases  that  were  previously  but  imper- 
fectly recognised,  and  of  having  shown  that  many  of  the  so-caUed  functional 
diseases  of  the  uterus  are  in  reality  dependent  upon  congestion,  inflammation, 
and  other  structural  lesions  of  this  organ. 

■  %mptoms.— These  uterine  discharges,  occurring  usually  as  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  just  as  we  find  on  other  mucous 
surfaces,  as  those  of  the  urethra,  throat,  or  eyelids,  are  attended  by  various 
symptoms  indicative  of  local  distress  :  such  as  pain  in  the  back  and  thiglis,  and 
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more  especially  ia.  the  left  groin,  with  dysmenorrhcea,  and  usually  a  good  deal 
of  sympathetic  constitutional  irritation,  terminating  in  impaired  digestion, 
malnutrition,  and  ancemia.    It  is  in  this  condition  of  the  system  that  many  of 
the  so-caUed  hysterical  affections  are  apt  to  arise  ;  and  the  Surgeon  often 
finds  that  the  most  inveterate  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  joints,  the  spine,  the 
hip,  or  the  hreasts,  and  of  amaiu'otic  and  other  obscure  affections  connected 
with  nervous  irritation,  are  primarily  dependent  on  chronic  uterine  disease  : 
and  it  is  only  by  attacking  and  removing  this,  that  he  can  remedy  the 
secondary  mischief.    On  examining  the  condition  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  in 
these  cases  by  means  of  the  speculum,  various  morbid  changes  are  observed 
in  them  ;  the  cervix  is  perhaps  thickened,  indurated,  or  knobbed  on  one  side  ; 
the  OS  is  frequently  patulous  ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering  these  parts 
will  be  observed  to  be  erythematous,  congested,  and  perhaps  excoriated,  not 
imfrequently  in  a  granular  condition,  closely  resembling  what  may  be  observed 
in  some  forms  of  granular  conjunctivitis.    In  other  cases,  again,  true  ulceration 
may  exist  both  upon  the  cervix  and  within  the  os.    These  ulcers,  abrasions, 
excoriations,  or  by  whatever  term  they  may  be  designated,  are  unquestionably 
a  fruitful  source  of  mischief  in  this  situation,  giving  rise  to  considerable 
thickening  of  subjacent  structures,  and  usually  to  abundant  muco-purulent 
discharge  and  much  sympathetic  irritation.   In  character  they  closely  resemble 
corresponding  forms  of  disease  met  with  on  the  mucous  surface  in  other 
situations,  not  attended  by  loss  of  substance,  but  by  the  development  of  small 
pointed  granulations  or  papillaj,  from  which  the  discharge  is  poured  forth. 

The  Treatment  of  these  various  affections  of  the  uterus  has  been  materially 
simplified  since  their  pathology  has  been  better  understood  ;  and  practitioners 
are  now  generally  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  energetic 
local  measures  for  the  removal  of  these  morbid  states.  To  the  Surgeon  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  managing  local  disease  on  other  mucous  surfaces,  and  of 
removing  the  structural  lesions  that  result  from  chronic  inflammation  in  other 
organs,  the  treatment  of  these  cases  can  present  little  diflaculty,  as  it  is  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  guide  him  in  the  management  of 
smiilar  affections  elsewliere. 

The  employment  of  caustics  is  of  essential  service  in  these  various  forms 
of  chronic  uterine  disease.  In  cases  of  simple  ulceration  or  excoriation  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  stick,  appUed  every  third  or  fourth  day,  will  frequently  be 
found  to  effect  a  speedy  cure.  For  this  purpose,  the  hinged  caustic-holder 
will  be  foimd  a  useful  instrument.  If  there  be  much  chronic  induration 
conjomed  with  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  potassa  cum 
calce,  fused  mto  narrow  sticks,  may  very  advantageously  be  used.  In  doing 
this,  however,  care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  cauterising  action  do 
not  extend  too  far.  Hence  the  Surgeon,  after  lightly  touching  the  diseased 
part,  whether  this  be  on  the  cervix  or  inside  the  os,  should  immediately  inject 
some  weak  vinegar  and  water,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  alkali.  After  these 
applications,  which  should  only  be  repeated  at  lengthened  intervals,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  quiet  for  some  time  ;  and  any  inflammatory  symptoms  that  may 
be  excited  must  be  combated  in  the  usual  way  ;  it  very  rarely  happens,  how- 
ever,  that  anything  untoward  wiU  result. 

After  the  removal  of  the  local  disease  in  the  way  pointed  out,  any  remainin<r 
congestion  may  be  got  rid  of  by  tlie  application  of  leeches  to  the  cervix" 
During  the  time  when  these  local  measures  are  being  adopted,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  proper  constitutional  treatment,  with  the  view  of  iniprovin-^  the 
general  hcaltli  on  ordinary  medical  principles.  The  details  of  this  treatment 
need  not  be  given  here  ;  but  for  a  full  exposition  of  them,  as  well  as  for  a  vast 
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(leal  of  important  information  on  the  siu'gical  management  of  uterine  aflec- 
tions,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  edition  of  Eennet's  work  on  the 
Uterus. 

Uterine  Displacement.— The  various  displacements  to  which  the  uterus 
is  liahle,  whether  downwards,  constituting  Prolajwus,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  being  twisted,  and  either  Betroverted  or  Anteverted,  are  causes  of  much 
local  suiTeririg  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  commonly  require  surgical 
treatment.  These  various  conditions  will  frequently  he  found  dependent  on 
inflammatory  congestion  of  the  fundus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  organ 
becomes,  as  it  were,  top-heavy,  and  is  tilted  to  one  side,  or  descends  bodily  in 
the  pelvis. 

The  Treatment  in  such  circumstances  must  have  reference  to  the  removal 
of  the  local  turgescence  by  the  application  of  leeches,  the  employment  of 
astringents,  hip-baths,  and  the  recumbent  position ;  occasionally  assisted 
perhaps,  in  twist  of  the  organ,  by  attempts  at  replacing  it  by  introducing  the 
uterine  sound  into  its  cavity,  or  when  it  is  prolapsed,  by  supporting  it  with 
appropriate  pessaries  and  the  abdominal  bandage. 

Vaginal  Discharoes  of  a  purulent  character  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
young  female  children,  as  the  result  of  constitutional  debility  or  stiximous 
derangement.  Occasionally  such  discharges  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  child 
having  been  improperly  tampered  with  ;  and,  although  they  may  of  course 
be  occasioned  by  some  violence  inflicted  on  the  genitals,  or  even  from  gonor- 
rhccal  infection,  it  must  be  borne  in  miud  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  they  certainly  arise  from  constitutional  conditions  solely,  and  are  in 
no  way  referrible  to  external  causes.  The  Treatment  consists  in  attention  to 
cleanliness,  the  use  of  warm  lead  lotions,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health. 

Tumours  of  the  Uterus  are  of  various  kinds.  The  most  common  are 
those  of  a  Fibrous  character.  These  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  have 
been  found  weighing  many  pounds  ;  they  may  occupy  almost  any  portion  of 
the  uterus,  either  jDrojecting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  occupying  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  or  dependent  into  the  vagina.  These  tumours  seldom  occur  before 
the  age  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  are  not  very  amenable  to  Treatment.  In  some 
cases,  however,  considerable  benefit  results  from  attention  to  position,  the 
occasional  application  of  leeches  to  the  cervix,  so  as  to  lessen  the  congestion  of 
the  organ,  and  the  introduction  into  the  vagina  every  night  of  a  baU  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  wax,  and  lard,  or  one  containing 
iodine  or  the  iodide  of  lead,  with  the  view  of  acting  as  an  absorbent  on  the 
morbid  tissue. 

Polypi  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  growing  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus,  usually  from  its  posterior  aspect  or  fundus.  Tliese  growths  are 
generally  oval  or  pyriform,  smooth,  hard,  insensible,  and  fibrous  in  structure. 
They  are  often  the  cause  of  relocated  and  dangerous  ha3morrhage  ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  most  violent  and  persistent  bleeding 
proceeds  from  the  smallest  tumours.  In  other  cases,  the  polypi  of  tlie  uterus 
are  of  a  soft,  fibro-cellular,  vesicular,  or  miicous  character,  attended,  like  tlie 
harder  ones,  by  free  hismorriiage. 

Treatment. — Polyjii  may  be  removed  in  various  ways.  1.  By  torsion.  When 
the  tumour  is  small  and  situated  witliin  the  uterine  cavity,  a  long  pair  of 
broad-ended  forceps  may  be  introduced  tlirougli  the  patulous  and  turgid  os, 
-and  the  polyp  readily  twisted  ofl'  from  its  attachment.  2.  By  excision.  When 
the  tumour  is  large  and  pyriform,  lias  an  elongated  pedicle,  and  projects 
through  the  os,  the  patient  may  bo  placed  in  the  jiosition  for  lithotomy,  and 
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the  labia  opened  and  held  aside  by  retractors  :  the  growth  may  then  be  drawn 
down  by  a  large  pair  of  vnlsellum-forceps,  so  as  to  bring  its  neck  well  within 
reach,  and  this  may  then  be  cut  across  with  a  long  pair  of  scissors  or  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury.  After  removal,  a  pledget  of  lint,  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  should  be  pressed  against  the  stump  of  tlie  pedicle.  If 
hremorrhage  occur,  the  cvit  surface  may  be  touched  by  the  actual  cautery 
passed  up  thi-ough  a  speculum.  3.  The  pedicle  of  the  polyp,  having  been 
brought  into  view  as  just  described,  may  be  divided  by  the  ecraseur,  the  same 
precautions  as  to  hjBmorrhage  being  taken.  4.  The  pedicle  may  be  ligatured. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  bringing  down  the  tumour  as  directed  above, 
transfixing  its  neck  with  a  large  nisvus-needle  carrying  a  double  whipcord 
ligature,  and  tying  it  in  two  halves.  In  order  to  prevent  the  annoyance 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ligatured  mass,  the  pedicle  may  be 
cut  across  inimediately  under  the  part  to  wliich  the  ligature  has  been  applied. 
In  some  cases  the  ligature  is  gradually  tightened.  This  operation  is  done  by 
means  of  a  whipcord  applied  by  Gooch's  double  cannula,  which  has  been 
variously  modified  and  a  good  deal  improved  by  different  Surgeons.  The 
ligature  usually  exits  its  way  through  in  from  three  to  five  days  j  the  tumour 
swells,  and  decomposes,  often  with  a  good  deal  of  foetid  discharge,  wMch 
requires  to  be  carefully  syringed  away  by  means  of  dilute  chloriaated  lotions. 
It  is  a  useful  precaution  not  to  apply  the  ligature  too  near  the  uterine  end  of 
the  pedicle  ;  as  cases  have  occurred  in  which,  by  so  doing,  the  Surgeon  has 
given  rise  to  serious  and  even  fatal  inflammation  of  the  womb.  Any  portion  of 
pedicle  that  is  left  after  the  ligature  has  separated  will  gradually  undergo 
absorption.  Of  these  various  methods,  I  think  that,  in  the  treatment  of  large 
polypi,  removal  by  the  ecraseur,  or  the  transfixion  and  ligature  of  the  neck  of 
the  tumour  and  the  immediate  excision  of  the  part  below  the  ligature,  is  the 
safest,  most  expeditious,  and  the  best. 

Cauliflower  Excrescence  from  the  uterus,  attended  by  copious  discharge,  is  a 
rare  and  dangerous  aflection.  The  only  Treatment  that  appears  to  be  of  any 
avail,  is  to  draw  down  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  a  vulsellum,  and 
then  to  excise  the  tumour  with  the  surface  on  which  it  grows.  This  operation 
is  not  attended  by  any  very  serious  haemorrhage,  and  succeeds  in  ridding  the 
patient  effectually  of  her  disease. 

Malignant  Affections  of  the  Uterus  usually  commence  in  the  form  of  scirrhous 
tubercle  or  iiLceration  of  the  cervix,  attended  by  the  ordinary  local  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  this  affection  ;  there  is  much  offensive  discharge,  and 
cancerous  cachexy  speedily  sets  in. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  must  be  of  a  purely  palliative  character  ;  the 
administration  of  opiates  and  the  use  of  chlorinated  lotions  must  be  principally 
relied  on.  Excision  of  the  diseased  cervix  has  been  recommended,  and  was 
formerly  a  good  deal  practised  ;  but  this  is  a  barbarous  procedure,  and  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  good  surgery,  as  it  is  impossible  to  rid  the  patient  of 
scirrhous  disease  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  affected  organ,  and  its  complete 
extirpation  cannot  be  thought  of.  Tumours,  however,  of  a  simple  character 
requii-ing  removal  are  occasionally  met  with,  springing  from  the  cervix  ;  they 
may  be  excised  by  putting  the  patient  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  drawino- 
the  uterus  well  down  with  forceps,  and  removing  them  with  the  lcnife° 
This  has  been  done  during  pregnancy,  and  even  during  parturition,  with  good 
effects. 
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OVAEIAN  TUMOURS  AND  DROPSY. 
Ovarian  tumours  of  a  cystic  character  are  commonly  met  with.  Tlie  cysts 
may  he  uni-  or  multi-] ocular,  and  vary  greatly  in  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
ihese  may  he  either  solid  or  fluid— often  a  comhination  of  the  two.  If  fluid 
tJie  liquid  IS  usually  more  or  less  viscid,  alhuminous,  dark  and  variously 
coloured.  Ovanan  tumour,  if  left  without  treatment,  invariahly  ends  fatally  • 
m  some  cases  rapidly,  in  most  gradually,  occupying  many  years  in  its  course. 

.DIAGNOSIS.— It  IS  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  difficult  suhject  of  the 
diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumours.  From  pregnancy,  ascites,  tumours  of  the  uterus 
and  omentum,  dropsical  dilatation  of  the  Fallopian  tuhe,  enlargements  of  the 
liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and  stomach,  hydatids,  hysterical  tympanitis,  fat  in  the 
omentum,  stercoraceous  accumulations,  distension  of  the  Madder,  spinal  curva- 
ture, ahdominal  and  pelvic  abscesses,  the  diagnosis  has  carefuUy  to  he  made  • 
and  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  difficulty,  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
cases  m  whicli  errors  have  happened  and  are  constantly  occurring  to  the  most 
experienced  practitioners.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Surgeon  to  be  too  cautious 
m  eff-ectmg  a  diagnosis  before  he  proceeds  to  open  the  abdominal  cavity  in  any 
supposed  case  of  ovarian  disease.  And  notwithstanding  the  great  attention 
that  has  been  expended  on  this  subject,  and  the  vast  improvements  in  diagnosis 
that  have  been  efl-ected  of  late  yeaav^,  such  errors  are  stiU  of  constant  occurence 
—even  to  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  ovarian  disease. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  ovarian  tumour  may  be  conducted  •— 1  by 
Medical  Means  ;  2,  by  Tapping;  3,  by  Tapping  conjoined  with  Auxiliary 
Measures  ;  4,  by  Injection  ;  5,  by  Ovariotomy. 

1.  Medical  Means  exercise  no  influence  in  curing  ovarian  tumours,  and 
but  littie,  if  any,  in  retarding  their  progress.  Specific  fa'eatment  by  means  of 
mercury  or  iodine  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  by  breaking  down  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  •  and 
attempts  at  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  by  pui-gatives,  diuretics,  &c. 
are  mvariably  unsuccessful.  An  ovarian  cyst  is  apai-asitic  growth,  the  tissues 
and  structure  of  which  are  not  influenced  to  increased  power  of  absorption  by 
the  action  of  deobstiuents  on  the  system  generally.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done  by  medical  means  in  such  cases  is,  to  attend  to  the  general  health  and  to 
support  the  patient's  strength  by  tonics. 

2.  Tapping  in  ovarian  dropsy  may  be  done  as  for  ascites,  through  the  linea 
alba  ;  but  not  imfrequently  the  tumour  presents  more  distinctly  at  some  other 
part  of  the  abdominal  waU,  and  may  be  emptied  through  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris ;  or,  if  multilocular,  it  may  require  the  •  trochar  to  be  inserted  at 
different  points  into  its  separate  compartments.    The  paracentesis  of  ovarian 
cysts  should,  unless  the  disease  be  very  acute,  always  be  deferred  as  long  as  is 
compatible  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient;  as  it  is  not  only  followed  by 
.speedy  re-accumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  often  by  rapid  exhaustion,  few  patients 
surviving  the  first  operation  more  than  three  or  four  years  ;  but  is  attended 
.by  certain  special  dangers,  such  as  tiie  risk  of  peritonitis,  of  exhaustion,  or 
possibly  even  of  the  puncture  of  the  bladder,  or  of  a  coil  of  smaU  intestine, 
which  is  sometimes  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ovarian  cyst,  and  may 
be  met  with  where  little  expected.    But  iudependentiy  of  any  positive  danger 
of  tins  land,  tapping  an  ovarian  tumour  is,  as  will  immediately  be  stated,  an 
operation  that  not  only  holds  out  no  prospect  of  cure,  but  that  is  indeed 
xisually  the  precursor  of  a  more  speedily  fatal  teimination  to  the  case  than  would 
otlierTvise  occur.   As  a  means  of  temporary  relief  it  is  clearly  only  applicable  to 
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xmilocnlar  cysts  or  to  those  multilocular  tumours  in  which  one  cyst  takes 
greatly  the  lead  in  point  of  size  over  the  others.  Indeed,  so  disastrous  are  the 
results  of  tapping  that,  since  the  development  of  ovariotomy  and  the  increasing 
success  of  that  operation,  it  is  not  often  had  recourse  to,  being  only  practised 
in  certain  exceptional  cases  that  either  do  not  admit  of  complete  extirpation  of 
the  tumoiu-,  or  in  wliich  it  is  necessary  for  various  reasons  to  defer  that 
operation. 

3.  Tapping,  conjoined  with  Auxiliary  Means,  has  occasionally  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  cure  of  imilocular  ovarian  cysts.    These  auxiliary  means 
are  of  various  kinds  :  firm  pressure  ;  incision  of  the  cyst ;  excision  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  wall,  plugging  the  aperture  in  it  witli  a  tent  j  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter  or  tube  ;  the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening  leading  into  the 
interior  of  the  cyst,  either  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  or  through  the 
vagina,  have  all  been  adopted  in  addition  to  simple  tapping.    However  much 
these  different  procedures  may  vary  in  detail,  they  are  all  conducted  on  one 
principle  ;  viz.,  that  of  causing  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cyst  and  the  co- 
hesion of  its  walls— a  principle  of  treatment  which  is  only  applicable  to  uni- 
locular cysts,  and  hence  can  only  be  had  recourse  to  in  a  small  number  of  cases, 
and  those  the  simplest,  of  ovarian  tumour.    None  of  these  means  can  be  looked 
upon  as  curative,  so  far  as  ovarian  disease  is  concerned.    By  means  of  them 
the  cyst  that  is  chiefly  enlarged  may  be  made  to  collapse  and  contract.  But 
secondary  cysts  developed  in  its  wall,  or  at  its  base,  and  whose  development 
has  been  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  pressure  and  absorption  of  nutrition  by  the 
larger  cyst,  will  commonly  begin  to  grow  when  this  has  been  reduced  in  bulk  ; 
and  thus  eventually  a  multilocular  tumour  may  be  substituted  for  an  apparently 
unilocular  cyst. 

These  measures  have  also,  like  tapping,  given  way  to  the  safer  and  more  cer- 
tain procedure  of  ovariotomy,  and  are  now  confined  to  those  cases  in  which, 
from  adhesions  on  the  tumour  it  cannot  be  removed  in  its  entirety. 

4.  Injection  op  Tincture  of  Iodine  has  been  occasionally  employed 
both  in  this  coimtry  and  the  Continent.  After  the  tumour  has  been  tapped, 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  the  tincture  are  injected  through  a  catheter^ 
passed  do^vn  the  cannula,  and  left  in.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  injection 
is  the  contraction  of  the  cyst  ;  the  secondary  effect,  the  effusion  of  plastic 
matter  within  it.  In  some  cases  no  constitutional  disturbance  follows  ;  in 
others,  a  severe  febrile  paroxysm,  accompanied  by  intense  iodism,  the  urine' 
and  saliva  being  impregnated  with  iodine  ;  and  in  others  again,  suppuration  of 
the  cyst,  with  fatal  peritonitis,  has  resulted.  This  method  of  treatment  is  only 
applicable,  however,  to  non-adlierent  unilocular  cysts  :  and  in  them  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  palliative  rather  than  curative— the  cyst  collapsing,  and  the 
tumour  perhaps  recurring  in  another  form.  It  is,  however,  so  very  uncertain 
in  its  results— so  entirely  palliative  and  so  manifestly  inferior  as  a  method  of 
cure  of  ovariotomy,  that  it  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  abandoned. 

5.  Ovariotomy  is  probably  the  greatest  triumph  of  modern  Surgery  in  its 
operative  department.  In  its  original  conception,  as  in  its  ultimate  perfection, 
It  reflects  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  British  School  of  Surgery. 

Its  history  is  curious.  Its  progress  was  slow,  and  was  marked  by  those 
oscillation!^  m  the  judgment  and  the  favour  of  the  Profession  which  frequently 
precede  the  final  establishment  of  a  great  advance  in  practice.  The  operation  was 
onginally  proposed,  and  its  practicability  discussed  in  1762,  by  William  Hunter 
It  was  strongly  advocated  and  its  practicability  taught  by  John  Bell,  at  a  late 
period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  performed  in  France,  by  L'Aumonier  in  1782 
in  a  case  of  "  scirrhous  disease  with  abscess"  of  the  ovary ;  the  patient  recoverincr* 
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A  pupil  of  John  Bell— McDowell  of  Kentticl<y— first  performed  the  operation 
in  America  in  1809  ;  he  followed  up  his  case  hy  others,  and  in  all  operated 
thirteen  times.  In  1823,  Lizars  operated  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  But 
the  operation,  though  several  times  repeated,  fell  into  discredit,  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
was  done,  and  was  not  revived  until  1836,  when  Jeaflreson  of  Framlingham 
practised  it  successfully  through  a  small  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
only.  From  this  operation  we  must  date  the  revival  of  ovariotomy  in  Great 
Britain.  This  operation  was  followed  by  others  performed  by  King  of  Sax- 
mundham.  Crisp  of  Harleston,  and  West  of  Tonbridge.  The  example  of 
these  provincial  Surgeons  was  followed  by  their  brethren  in  London,  and  the 
operation  was  practised  by  many,  especially  by  Walne,  F.  Bird,  and  Baker 
Brown,  but  with  very  discouraging  results  ;  for  of  162  cases  collected  by 
Robert  Lee,  in  60  the  disease  coiild  not  be  removed,  and  of  these  19  died ; 
whilst  of  the  remaining  102,  42  terminated  fatally.  Not  only  did  these 
nnfavourable  results  discourage  the  Profession,  but  a  growing  belief  sprung  up 
that  this  mortality,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  by  any  means  represent  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  notwithstanding  that  C.  Clay  of  Manchester  con- 
timied  to  operate,  ovariotomy  was  in  grea?  danger  of  falling  into  such  disrepute 
as  to  be  excluded  from  ordinary  Surgical  practice.  In  1857  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  connexion  with  ovariotomy  the  name  of  a  Surgeon,  who  was  not 
only  destined  to  revive  ovariotomy,  but  to  re-establish  it  firmly  and  definitively 
amongst  the  great  operations  in  surgery  ;  for  in  December  of  that  year  Spencer 
Wells  performed  his  first  operation  of  this  kind.  This  case,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  nearly  500  cases  that  have  been  published  up  to  the  present  time,  led  to  a 
revival  of  the  operation.  In  Spencer  Wells's  hands  ovariotomy  assumed  anew 
shape  ;  its  performance  was  guided  by  certain  definite  rules,  and  the  results 
were  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  kind.  Not  only  has  the  success  of  these 
operations  been  unprecedentedly  great,  but  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  ;  of 
the  first  series  of  100  cases,  34  died  and  66  recovered  ;  of  the  second  series,  28 
died  and  72  recovered  ;  of  the  third  100  cases,  23  died  and  77  recovered  ;  and 
of  the  fourth,  22  died  and  78  recovered.  And  Wells  is  of  opinion  that  the 
mortality  may  be  still  further  reduced  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  10  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  tliis,  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  diseases  and  of  other  abdominal 
tumours  has  been  greatly  perfected,  so  that  the  number  of  cases  in  wliich  the 
operation  is  attempted  but  cannot  be  completed,  has  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  face  of  such  results  as  these  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  formal  arguments  as  to  the  propriety  of  performing  ovariotomy.  Without 
doing  so  at  any  length  it  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  operation  has  been 
chiefly  condemned  and  caviUed  at  on  two  grounds  ;  1st,  that,  as  the  disease  for 
which  it  has  been  proposed  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  or,  at  all  events,  not  incom- 
patible with  long  life,  it  is  not  proper  to  subject  tlie  patient  to  a  hazardous 
procedure  for  its  removal ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  mortality  from  the  operation  is 
80  high  as  not  to  justify  a  Surgeon  in  performing  it. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  stated  that  ovarian  disease  is 
attended  by  very  great  discomfort  and  inconvenience  in  all  cases  ;  that  it  pre- 
vents a  woman  from  discharging  tlie  active  duties  of  life,  and,  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  from  obtaining  a  livelihood  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  a  com- 
paratively innocuous  afl'ection,  it  wastes  and  enfeebles  the  patient,  interfering 
seriously  with  nutrition,  and  with  the  actions  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  oi-gans, 
and  is  not  generally  compatible  with  prolonged  existence.  E.  Lee  states  that 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  are  not  operated  upon,  die  Avithin  one  year 
and  three  quarters  after  the  appearance  of  tlie  disease.   When  it  grows  rapidly. 
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or  so  soon  as  it  attains  such  a  size  as  to  require  tapping,  death  takes  place 
much  more  quickly.  Safford  Lee  states  that  of  46  patients  s^-ith.  ovarian  dis- 
ease, who  were  tapped,  37  died,  and  only  9  recovered  ;  and  that  of  tlie  37  who 
died,  more  than  one-half  did  so  in  four  months  from  the  first  tapping,  and  27 
out  of  the  37  within  a  twelvemonth,  aud  of  these  18  were  tapped  once  only. 
In  those  who  survive,  repeated  tappings  are  required  at  constantly  decreasin<^ 
intervals.  ° 

The  second  objection  can  have  Kttle  weight  with  any  practical  Surgeon.  The; 
mortality.after  ovariotomy  is  not  so  high  as  that  after  many  operations  which 
no  Surgeon  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  performing.    It  is  true  that  in  some 
01  these  cases,  as  in  the  ligature  of  the  larger  arteries  for  aneurism  speedy 
death  would  be  the  penalty  of  non-interference  ;  whereas,  in  ovarian  disease, 
a  miserable  existence  may  be  protracted  for  some  months  after  the  tumour  has 
attamed  so  great  a  bulk  as  to  render  surgical  aid  necessary.    But  in  other 
surgical  diseases  in  which  operations  of  the  gravest  character  are  performed 
without  hesitation,  as  in  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  for  tumour,  or  in  am- 
putation at  the  hip-joint  for  tumours  of  the  femur,  the  same  objection  would 
hold  gooi    The  diseases  for  which  these  great  and  dangerous  operations  are 
performed,  are  not  incompatible  with  some  months  or  even  years  of  painful 
existence  ;  yet  the  Surgeon  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  patient  the  chance  of 
a  doubtful  recovery,  in  order  to  extricate  him  fi-om  the  miseries  of  prolonged 
suffermg.    It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  an  operation  even  of  a  danger- 
ous character,  that  the  patient  be  in  immediate  perU  of  death.    It  is  sufficient 
that  the  death  from  the  disease  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  should  ulti- 
mately be  certain,  though  it  may  be  delayed  by  months  or  years  of  previous 
suffermg.    Prom  this  point  of  view  ovariotomy  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly 
proper  and  justifiable  operation,  and  it  presents  the  advantage  of  the  cure,  if 
the  patient  recover,  being  complete  and  permanent.    In  it  there  is  no  mean  • 
the  death  is  speedy,  or  the  cure  complete.  ' 

Clay  of  Birmingham,  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Kiwisch's 
Chapters  on  Disease  of  the  Ovaries,  has  coUected  from  various  sources  the  parti- 
culars of  567  cases.  Of  these,  the  operation  was  completed  by  the  removal  of 
the  entire  ovarian  tumour  in  425,  or  about  three-fourths  ;  the  mortality  bein<^ 
183,  or  about  43  per  cent.  In  24  cases,  the  tumour  was  only  partiaUy  re°- 
moved  ;  of  these  14  died.  In  13  cases,  extra-ovarian  (mostly  uterine)  tumours 
were  removed  ;  the  mortality  here  amoimted  to  10.  Of  105  cases  in  which  the 
operation  was  abandoned,  there  were  adhesions  in  82  ;  and  in  23  the  disease 
was  mostly  extra- ovarian,  while  in  a  few  no  tumom-  was  found.  Amongst  these 
103  abandoned  cases,  27  died.  The  residts  of  ovariotomy  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  most  extensively  practised  it  of  late  years-as  Baker  Brown  Tvler 
Smith,  Spencer  Wells,  Keith,  Atlee,  and  Koeberle-are,  however,  even  more 
favourable  than  these  :  and  those  of  Spencer  Wells  have  exceeded  the  results 
obtained  by  any  other  operator.  That  eminent  ovariotomist  informs  me  that 
up  to  January  1,  1872,  out  of  450  consecutive  cases,  he  has  had  330  recoveries 
In  private  practice  his  mortality  of  late  was  only  14  per  cent. 

The  mortahty  after  ovariotomy  appears  to  be  increased  by  the  existence  of 
adhesions.  When  these  complicated  the  operation,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
ovarian  tumour  was  completely  removed,  49  per  cent,  of  the  cases  died  ;  when 
they  did  not  exist,  only  32  per  cent,  were  fatal. 

When  we  compare  these  returns,  not  only  with  the  mortality  which  foUows 
operations  of  immediate  urgency— as  primary  amputation  of  the  thigli  for  in- 
jury—but with  that  which  attends  great  operations  for  diseases  that  might  be 
palHated  and  in  which  existence  might  be  protracted  for  some  little  time— as 
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amputtation  at  the  liip-joint  for  tumour,  or  the  b'gatui-e  of  the  innominate  and 
subclavian  arteries  for  aneurism,  or  even  lithotomy  for  the  extraction  of  vesical 
calculus  of  large  size  in  the  adult — we  cannot  consider  the  mortality  after 
ovariotomy  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  operation,  if 
other  circumstances  justify  it. 

It  has  further  been  objected  to  ovariotomy,  that  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened  that,  after  the  operation  has  been  commenced,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  complete  it,  owing  to  the  existence  of  adhesions  between  the 
tumour  and  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  This  objection  is  certainly  a  grave 
one  ;  but  I  believe  that,  with  care  in  examining  the  tumour,  and  ascertaining 
its  mobility  during  respiration,  the  existence  or  absence  of  crackling  under  tlie 
abdominal-wall  during  the  respiratory  movements,  the  freedom  from  connec- 
tion with  the  uterus,  as  determiued  by  finding  that  organ  floating  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  uterine  sound,  and  the  previous  non-occurrence  of  peritonitis, 
this  mistake  is  not  now  so  Kkely  to  happen  as  formerly,  when  the  liability  to  it 
was  not  suspected. 

Operation. — On  the  day  preceding  the  operation,  a  dose  of  castor-oH  should 
be  administered,  and  on  the  morning  of  it  an  enema,  so  that  the  bowels  mav 
be  completely  emptied.  The  room  should  be  airy,  warm,  and  well  ventilated. 
Chloroform  having  been  administered,  and  the  bladder  emptied  by  the  catheter, 
the  patient  must  be  placed  upon  a  table  covered  with  blankets,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  it,'  and  the  abdomen  is  fairly  and  evenly 
exposed.  The  Surgeon,  taking  his  stand  between  the  patient's  legs,  or  at  her 
left  side,  makes  an  incision,  usually  about  four  inches  in  length,  from  the  um- 
biliciis  downwards,  directly  in  the  mesial  line  ;  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife, 
the  sti'uctures,  which  are  usually  much  thinned,  are  divided  along  the  linea 
alba,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  o]Dened. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  length  to  which  the  incision  in 
the  abdominal  wall  should  be  made  ;  some  practitioners  recommending  that 
this  should  be  of  very  limited  extent,  others  that  it  should  reach  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  upon  this 
point.  The  incision  must  be  proportioned  in  extent  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  existence  or  absence  of  adhesions.  If  the  tximour  be 
cystic  and  unilocular,  and  not  adherent,  it  may  be  readily  enough  extracted 
by  making  an  incision  only  an  inch  or  two  in  length  in  the  mid-line,  tapping 
it  through  this,  and  then  drawing  the  emptied  cysts  forwards  by  means  of  a 
vulsellum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovarian  growth  be  chiefly  solid,  a 
larger  incision,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  extent,  -\vill  be  reqiiired.  Should 
adhesions  exist,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  this  ;  tliough  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  ever  necessary  to  rip  up  the  abdomen  from  the  stemiim  to 
the  pubes,  for  the  removal  of  any  tumour,  however  large  or  adherent.  In 
making  this  incision,  the  Surgeon  must  be  careful  to  open  the  peritoneum 
fairly,  and  not  to  mistake  it  for  the  cj'^st-wall,  and  so  strip  it  off  the  inside  of 
the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  tumour  now  comes  into  view  ;  if  cj^stic,  it  must  be  tapped  with  a  large 
and  long  trochar,  and  the  fluid  evacuated.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  this  viscid  ovarian  fluid  to  escape  into  and  flood  tlie  abdominal  and 
pelvic  cavities.  This  may  often  be  avoided  by  conducting  it  away  from  the 
patient,  by  means  of  a  vulcanised  India-rubber  tube  attached  to  the  cannula. 
In  this  way,  the  size  of  the  tumour  may  be  so  much  lessened  as  to  admit  of  its 
more  ready  extraction.  If  cystic,  and  emptied,  it  may  now  perhaps  be  drawn 
out  through  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  without  further  difficulty.  If 
it  be  solid,  or  if  there  be  any  adhesions,  the  Surgeon  must  introduce  his  liand, 
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and,  by  sweeping  it  round  the  tumour  assist  in  removing  the  mass.    The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  operation  will  consist  in  the  presence  of  adhesions.  Should 
none  exist,  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  extraction  of  the  tumour,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  protrude  forwards  into  the  wound.    Should  they  be  slight 
and  confined  to  its  anterior  part,  attaching  this  to  the  abdominal  wall,  they  may 
readily  enough  be  broken  through  by  the  hand  being  swept  round  the  forepart 
of  the  tumour.    If  they  be  firm,  deep,  and  extensive,  then  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  operation  will  have  to  be  encountered.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe 
that  adhesions  of  this  kind  will  chiefly  be  found  at  the  anterior  part,  between 
the  tumour  and  the  abdominal  wall ;  comparatively  seldom  posteriorly,  or  con- 
nected -udth  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  except  the  uteriis.    If  possible,  these 
adhesions  should  not  be  cut  across,  as  they  often  contain  vessels  that  would 
bleed  freely  if  so  divided  ;  but  they  should  rather  be  torn — no  slight  force  occa- 
sionally being  required  to  detach  them.     Should  the  tumour  be  so  closely 
adherent  to  any  viscus  that  its  separation  is  attended  with  danger,  it  might  be 
safer  to  cut  across  the  cyst- wall,  and  leave  the  adherent  portion  of  this,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  laceration  of  the  liver  or  intestine.    During  the  withdrawal 
or  protrusion  of  the  mass  from  the  abdomen,  an  assistant  on  each  side  must 
press  gently  upon  the  sides  of  the  incision  with  the  hands  or  with  soft  napkins, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  intestines,  which,  if  jjossible,  should  not 
be  seen  diu-ing  the  operation.    The  tendency  to  intestinal  protrusion  some- 
times occasions  considerable  trouble ;  especially  if  the  patient  have  taken 
chloroform  and  begin  to  vomit,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
operation  for  a  time. 

The  Management  of  the  Pedicle,  including  its  seizure  and  division,  is  the  next 
step  in  the  operation,  and  probably  the  most  important.  It  is  the  one  on  which 
the  greatest  amormt  of  difi'erence  of  practice  exists. 

There  are  three  methods  of  securing  the  pedicle  adojoted  by  different  ovario- 
tomists  and  Surgeons,  viz.,  the  ligature,  the  clam-p,  and  the  claini)  conjoined 
with  cauterisation.  The  projper  treatment  of  the  pedicle  involves  necessarilv 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from  its  divided  vessels  ;  and  it  is  the  importance  of 
securing  these  properly  that  has  given  so  much  interest  to  this  jmrt  of  the  operation. 

The  earlier  operators  used  the  Ligatu,rej  and  many  still  employ  it.  This  is 
certainly  the  simplest,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  the  safest,  method  of  guarding 
against  hasmorrhage  from  the  cut  stump.  A  strong,  well-waxed  whipcord 
ligature  should  be  used.  When  the  pedicle  is  long  and  narrow,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  this  ;  when  short,  thick,  or  broad,  the  ligature  is  not 
so  easily  applied.  The  tumour  must  then  be  drawn  forwards,  and  the  struc- 
tures of  the  pedicle  either  expanded  out  or  unravelled,  as  it  were,  when  a 
double  ligature  can  be  passed  across  it,  the  looj)  snipped,  and  the  pedicle  tied 
in  two  portions  ;  or  the  whipcord  may  be  passed  by  means  of  a  nasvus-needle 
which  is  made  to  transfix  the  pedicle  at  some  point  which  the  Surgeon  has 
previously  ascertained  to  be  free  from  blood-vessels,  and  then  securely  knotted 
on  each  side.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  tying  the  pedicle  very  tightly,  for 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  ligature  is  that,  owing  to  the 
shiivelling  of  the  pedicle,  it  is  apt  to  slip,  and  thus  to  lead  to  a  fatal  haemorrhage 
There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  ends  of  the  ligatures.  The  first 
is,  to  leave  them  and  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  out  of  the  wound,  securiii" 
them  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision,  or  to  the  harelip  pins  by  which  it 
has  been  brought  together.  Tliis  method  I  formerly  used  and  advocated  ;  but 
more  recent  experience  leads  me  to  concur  witli  those  who  consider  it  as 
favouring  suppuration,  sloughing,  and  purulent  deposits  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  wound  and  the  pelvic  cavity. 
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Some  of  the  earlier  American  ovariotomists,  especially  D.  L.  Rogers,  cut  the 
ligatures  short  and  returned  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  into  the  woiind.  This 
practice  was  revived  by  Tyler  Smith  in  1861,  and  has  been  adopted  by  him,  by 
T.  Bryant  and  others,  with  the  hapx^iest  results,  the  ligatures  either  becoming 
encapsuled  or  being  discharged  after  a  time  through  a  suppurating  track.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  if  the  ligature  be  used,  this  is  the  best  method  to  be 
adopted ;  and,  if  practised  with  carbolised  ligatures,  it  would  probably  be 
most  successful. 

I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  employment  of  silver,  lead,  or  other  metallic  liga- 
tures, as  they  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been  abandoned  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced ovariotomists  ;  as  also  have  the  methods  of  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
threads  out  through  the  "  fovea  inguinalis  interna  "  or  the  vaginal  septum, 
which  are  manifestly  not  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  ligature  possessing  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  favouring  suppuration, 
and  of  not  being  a  positively  effectual  seciuity  against  haemorrhage,  the  Clamj) 
was  introduced  as  a  substitute  by  J.  Hutchinson  in  1858,  and,  after  having 
xindergone  various  modifications,  is  now,  in  some  shape  or  other,  employed  by 

very  many  ovariotomists.  The  object  of  the  clamp 
is  to  compress  the  pedicle  securely  until  loosened 
by  suppuration.  The  clamp  originally  employed 
was  a  pair  of  carpenter's  callipers :  those  now 
used  by  Spencer  Wells  are  here  figured  (Figs.  710, 
711).  They  are  so  constructed  that,  after  their 
application,  the  handles  can  be  removed,  and  the 
compressor  alone  left  on  the  pedicle.  The  action 
of  this  instrument  is 
obvious.  The  pedicle, 
being  seized,  is  firmly 
compressed,  and  then 
cut  tlirougli  about  half 
an  inch  above  the 
clamp.  This,  being 
concave  on  the  up^Der 
surface,  allows  the 
stump  to  be  dressed 
easily,  and  acts  as  a 
saucer  to  collect  any 
discharge.     The  Uga- 


Fig.  TIO.— Spencer  Wells's  Elliptic 
Clamp. 


Fig.  711. — Triangular  Clamp. 


ture  of  independent-vessels  may  also  be  combined  with  compression  of  the 
whole  pedicle  by  the  clamp. 

Cauterisation  with  compression  was  introduced  by  Baker  Brown  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  pedicle  and  arresting  hsemorrhage.  It  is  a  method  that  has 
not  been  veiy  generally  adopted,  owing  to  the  liability  to  recurrent  hremor- 
rhage  that  accompanies  it.  According  to  Roberts  of  Manchester,  in  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle,  tliis  happens  in  one  out  of  four  cases. 
It  is  apt  to  occur  when  only  the  cut  surface  of  the  pedicle  is  cauterised  ;  the 
eschar  being  then  too  weak  to  restrain  the  pressure  in  the  arteries.  It  is  best 
guarded  against  by  searing  and  coagulating  at  least  an  inch  of  the  pedicle. 
Should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  use  cauterisation,  the  best  instrument 
would  be  Chambers's  actual  cautery  parallel  clamp  (Fig.  712). 

The  incision  in  the  abdominal  waU  should  be  closed  by  the  continuous 
suture  passed  from  within  outwards.  For  tliis  purpose  a  silver  wire  or 
carbolised  silk  suture  may  be  used,  and  care  should  be  taken  tliat  the 
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opposite  sides  of  tlie  peritoneiun  arc  brought  well  into  contact  and  fastened 

^°The^abdoininal  wall  must  be  still  further  supported  by  broad  and  long 
slips  of  plaster,  and  a  laced  napldn  round  the  body. 

Should  it  unfortunately  be  found,  diiringthe  progress  of  the  operation,  that 
adhesions  exist,  so  close  and  extensive  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  tiimour, 
the  woimd  in  the  abdominal  wall  must  be  closed,  and  the  same  after-treatment 
adopted  as  in  the  successfully  completed  operation. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  case  will  require  the  most  careful  attention, 
although  it  presents  nothing  of  a  very  special  character,  or  that  differs  from 
the  management  of  ordinary  abdominal  operations.  The 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  are  from  peritonitis,  exhaustion, 
and  secondary  haemorrhage.  Peritonitis  requires  to  be 
more  carefully  guarded  against  than  perhaps  any  other 
complication  :  of  150  fatal  cases,  it  was  the  canse  of  death 
in  64,  or  42  per  cent.  Pure  air,  perfect  cleanliness,  com- 
plete quiet,  and  the  undivided  attention  of  a  skilled  nurse, 
aie,  according  to  Spencer  Wells,  the  main  requisites.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  in  an  uniform  temperature. 
Notliing  but  ice  and  barley-  or  Seltzer-water,  brandy,  and 
beef-tea  should  be  allowed  for  several  days ;  and  opium 
given,  if  necessary.  The  urine  must  be  drawn  off  thrice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  bowels  should  be  left 
unrelieved  for  several  days,  and  then  merely  opened  by  an 
enema.  As  no  solid  food  should  be  taken  during  this 
time,  little  inconvenience  results.  If  peritonitis  come  on, 
it  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
when  speaking  of  that  which  follows  strangiQated  hernia. 
Should  symptoms  of  exhaustion  manifest  themselves,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  up  by  wiue  or  brandy,  repeated  as 
frequently  as  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  will  permit. 

After  recovery  from  ovariotomy,  the  cure  is  usually  com- 
plete. Impregnation  may  occur  through  the  medium  of  the 
ovary  that  is  left ;  and  partuiition  may  be  safely  accomplished.  In  some 
rare  instances,  however,  the  ultimate  result  is  not  so  fortunate.  If  the 
tumour  have  iieen  malignant,  recurrence  may  take  place  ;  and  occasionally 
the  ovary  that  is  left  becomes  the  seat  of  disease,  so  as  to  necessitate  a  second 
operation. 


Fig.  712. —Cham- 
bers's Actual  Cautery 
Clamp. 


Hernia  op  the  Ovary.  It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the 
ovary,  on  one  or  both  sides,  becomes  displaced,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis 
through  one  of  the  openings  which  give  passage  to  intestinal  hernia.  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  recorded  cases  (twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-eight,  according  to 
Englisch  of  Vienna)  the  displacement  has  been  inguinal.  In  nearly  one  haK 
of  the  cases  it  was  congenital ;  all  these  were  instances  of  inguinal  displace- 
ment ;  and  all  the  instances  of  double  ovarian  hernia  were  inguinal  and 
congenital. 

The  Causes  of  the  displacement  in  the  adult  are  not  easily  ascertained.  In 
the  congenital  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  an  abnormal  descent  of  the  ovary  took 
place,  analogous  to  the  descent  of  the  testes  in  the  male. 

Symptoms.  Congenital  ovarian  hernia  is  nearly  always  irreducible  ;  while, 
in  most  cases  of  acquired  displacement  of  the  ovary,  it  has  been  possible  to 
return  the  tumour  into  the  abdomen.    The  swelling  is  generally  pyril'orm  in 
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the  ingiiinal  region,  rounder  in  the  femoral.  There  are  no  constant  diagnostic 
symptoms  ;  but  :n  several  instances  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  hernia  ifecame 
more  tender  on  pressure,  and  larger,  during  menstruation.  At  tliis  time  also 
inflammation  of  the  ovary  may  take  place  ;  and,  being  attended  with  vom'itin^' 
may  lead  the  Surgeon  to  imagine  that  the  case  is  one  of  strangulated  hernia' 
The  diagnosis  here  is  not  easy  ;  indeed,  according  to  Englisch,  of  twenty  cases" 
in  which  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  were  present,  a  correct  diagnosis  wa^ 
made  in  seven  only.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  would  be  much  increased  if 
an  mtestmal  or  omental  hernia  were  present  with  the  ovarian.  Abscess  or 
sloughing  of  the  displaced  ovary  occasionally  occurs. 

Treatment.  So  long  as  the  hernia  presents  no  special  symptoms,  there  is 
little  or  no  room  for  interference,  beyond  the  wearing  of  a  properly  fitted  truss 
It  inflammation  occur,  the  case  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles  •  and  if 
the  ovary  suppurate,  the  abscess  should  be  carefully  opened.  When  the  ovaJy 
IS  very  painful,  or  has  luidergone  cystic  degeneration,  extirpation  may  be 
practised. 
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Abdomen,  contusions  of,  i.  503 
emphysema  of  wall  of,  i.  506 
injuries  of,  i.  503 
tapping  the,  ii.  573 
wounds  of,  i.  S°7 

treatment  of,  509 
Ahernethy's  method  of  tying  the  external 

iliac  artery,  ii.  113 
Abscess  {abscedo,  I  go  away),  i.  105 
acute,  i.  106 

treatment  of,  i.  108 
antiseptic  treatment  of,  i.  1 14 
caiTstics  in,  i.  112 
chronic,  i.  107 

treatment  of,  i.  110,  112 
cold,  i.  107,  112 
congestive,  i.  107 
diagnosis  of,  i.  108 

from  anexirism,  ii.  26 

from  encysted  tumours,  i.  581 

from  tumours,  i.  109 
diffuse,  i.  107 
drainage  of,  i.  113 
emphysematous,  i.  107 
formation  of,  i.  106 
hsemoiThage  rato,  i.  117 
HUton's  method  of  opening,  i.  11 1 
incision  in,  i.  1 1 1 
lymphatic,  i.  107 
metastatic,  i.  107,  563 
phlegmonous,  i.  106 
pressure-effects  of,  i.  108 
prognosis  of,  i.  109 
puerperal,  i.  107 
pyaimic,  i.  563 
secondaiy,  i.  563 
seton  in,  i.  113 
situation  and  size  of,  i.  107 
structure  of,  i.  106 
tapping  of,  i.  112 
treatment  of,  i.  108 
tympanitic,  i.  107  ;  ii.  249 
varieties  of,  i.  106 
Abscess  of  antrum,  ii.  390 
near  anus,  ii.  588 
of  areola,  ii.  476 

in  axilla,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 

ii.  100 
of  bone,  chronic,  ii.  138 
necrotic,  ii.  146 
breast,  ii.  477 
bursa  patell£e,  ii.  277 
in  frontal  sinuses,  ii.  322 
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in  groin,  causes  of,  ii.  243 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii.  113, 
244 

from  hernia,  ii.  244,  544 
from  psoas  abscess,  ii.  243 
of  gums,  ii.  385 

in   hip-disease,  ii.  253,  257,  258, 
259 

diagnosis  from  abscess  near  hip, 
ii.  261 

from  spinal  abscess,  ii.  243 
treatment  of,  ii.  264 
iliac,  ii.  243.    See  Abscess,  psoas, 
ischio-rectal,  ii.  588 
near  joint,  diagnosis  from  arthritis, 

ii.  180 
near  larynx,  ii.  458 
mammary,  ii.  477 

chronic,  ii.  478 
milk,  ii.  477 

in  neck,   diagnosis    from  carotid 
aneurism,  ii.  72 
nose,  ii.  318 

diagnosis  from  polyp'.is,  ii.  320 
pelvic,  deeply  seated,  ii.  697 
pericsecal,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  243 
perineal,  ii.  708 

perinephritic,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  243 
popliteal,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 

ii.  125 
postphai-yngeal,  ii.  441 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
prostatic,  ii.  696 
psoas,  ii.  242 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii.  1 13, 
244 

from  fatty  tumours,  ii.  244 
from  femoral  hernia,  ii. 

244,  SS3 
ft'om  iliac  abscess,  ii.  243 
from  serous  collections  and 

hydatid  tumours,  ii. 

244 

sacro-Hiac,  ii.  249 

diagnosis  from  spinal  abscess,  ii. 
250 

of  spermatic  cord,  ii.  767 
in  spinal  caries,  ii.  241.    See  Abs- 
cess, psoas 

course  of,  ii.  242 
submammary,  ii.  477 
subperiosteal,  ii.  135 
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supmniaminary,  ii.  477 

of  testis,  ii.  766 
tougiic,  ii.  425 

urethral,  ii.  708 

urinary,  ii.  743 
Abscissiou  of  cornea,  ii.  381 
Absorbents.    See  Lymphaticsi 
Acetabular  coxalgia,  ii.  257 

prognosis  of,  ii.  260,  266 

treatment  of,  ii.  267 
Acetabulum,  disease  of,  ii.  251,  257 

excision  of,  ii.  267 

fracture  of,  i.  330 
Acids,  concentrated,  application  of  in 

cancer,  i.  609 
Aconite  in  inflammation,  1.  90 
Acromion,  fracture  of,  i.  316 
Acupressure  {acus,  a  needle ;  premo,  I 
press),  i.  226 

in  aneurism,  ii.  52 

compared  with  ligature,  i.  227 

condition  of  artery  after,  i.  227 
Adams's  operation  for  ankylosis  of  hip- 
joint,  ii.  273 
Adenie,  i.  701 

Adenitis  {a^v,  a  gland  ;  itis,  denoting 

inflammation),  i.  699 
Adenocele  (oStjj-,  a  gland  ;  Ki}\n,  a  tu- 
mour), ii.  480 
Adenoid  (aSjjy,  a  gland;   eiSoy,  form), 

tumour  of  breast,  ii.  480 
Adhesion,  primary,  i.  130 
secondary,  i.  133 
of  wounded  arteries,  i.  206 
Adhesions  in  hernial  sac,  ii.  506 

management  of,  ii.  530 
Adipose  tumom-s,  i.  586.     See  Fatty 

tumoiu-s 
Adjuster,  Jarvis's,  i.  358 
Aerial  fistula,  i.  478 
Age,  influence  in  amputation,  i.  34 
aneurism,  ii.  14 
arterial  disease,  ii.  10 
calculus,  ii.  616 
cancer,  i.  603 

of  breast,  ii.  491 
dislocation,  i.  355 
excision,  ii.  201 
fractm-e,  i.  271 

of  neck  of  femur,  i.  331, 
335 

hajmorrhoids,  ii.  593 

hernia,  ii.  508 

femoral,  ii.  553 

lithotomy,  ii.  642 

lithotrity,  ii.  669 

necrosis,  ii.  145 

prostatic  enlargement,  ii.  697 

rickets,  ii.  157 

shock,  i.  136 

sjiinal  curvature,  ii.  284 

stricture  of  urethra,  ii.  721 

varix,  i.  708 
Ague,  diagnosis  from  pycemia,  i.  565 
AiK  IN  VEINS,  i.  255 
causes  of,  i.  256 
effects  of,  i.  256 


Axil  IN  VKIN8  {continued). 

experiments  on  animals  resjardintf. 

i-  255  ^ 
spontaneous  entry  of,  i.  256 
treatment  of,  i.  258 
Air-tube,  foreign  bodies  in,  i.  479 

introduction  of  instruments  into,  ii. 
452 

operations  on,  ii.  460   See  Laryng- 

otomy  and  Tracheotomy 
wounds  of,  i.  476 
Ala  nasi,  restoration  of,  ii.  407 
Albuminoid   hypertroi}hy   of  axillary 

glands,  ii.  503 
Albuminous  eS'usions,  i.  84 

sarcoma,  i.  592 
Albuminuria,  arthritis  in,  ii.  178 
in  relation  to  lithotomy,  ii.  643 
to  lithoti-ity,  ii.  671 
Alkalies,  caustic,  use  of  in  cancer,  i. 
610 

Allarton's  operation  of  lithotomy  ii 
647 

AUbutt  on  disturbance  'of  vision  after 

spinal  injury,  i.  472" 
Alopecia  (oAotttjI,  a  lox),  syphilitic,  i, 
658 

Alternating  calculus,  ii.  612 
Alveolar  cancer,  i.  602 

processes,  diseases  of,  iL  385.  Sec 
Jaws 

Ammonia  in  snake-bite,  i  181 
Amceboid  movements  in  pus  corpuscles, 
i.  loi 

Amputation  {amputo,  I  lop  off)  in 
general,  i.  23 
by  circular  method,  i.  24 
conditions  afi'ecting  result  of,  i.  34 
for  disease  and  injury  compared,  i.  37 
by  double  flaps,  i.  25 
dressing  after,  i.  30 
erysipelas  after,  i.  31 
by  flaps,  i.  25 

haemorrhage  during,  how  prevented, 
i.  23,  29 
secondary  after,  i.  234 
instruments  for,  i.  25 
ligatures  in,  i.  28 
Listen's  operation,  i.  26 
by  long  flap,  i.  28 
methods  of  performing,  i.  24 
mortality  after,  i.  34 
primary  and  secondary  compared, 
i.  38 

by  rectangular  flap,  i.  26 
sawing  bono  in,  i.  29 
secondary,  i.  38 

simultaneous  or  rapidly  consecutive, 
i-  31 

Spence's  operation,  i.  28 
statistics  of,  i.  35 
stumps  after,  i.  32.    See  Stumps 
sutures  in,  i.  30 
Teale's  operation,  i.  26 
for  aneurism,  ii.  36.  See  also  Ampu- 
tations, sjiecial,  and  Aneurism 

ankylosis,  ii.  194 

bui-ns,  i.  197 
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Amputations  {contimted). 
for  cancer  of  bone,  ii.  169 
cai-ies,  ii.  144 

contused  and  lacerated  wound, 

i.  156 
fracture,  i.  290,  292 

compound,  i.  292,  299.  See 
Amputations,  special,  and 
Fracture 
gangrene,  i.  532 

from  fracture,  i.  299 
from  frost-bite,  i.  198 
after  ligature,  i.  239  ;  ii.  44 
gun-shot  wounds,  i.  172,  177 
joint-disease,  ii.  235 
necrosis,  ii.  153 
osteo-aneurism,  ii.  173 
osteo-myelitis,  ii.  138 
Amputations,  special,  i.  41 
of  arm,  i.  46 
breast,  ii.  499 
fingers,  i.  41 
foot,  i.  52 

Chopart's,  i.  54 
Hey's,  i.  53 
Pirogoff's,  i.  58 
subastragaloid,  i.  59 
Syme's,  i.  55 
foreami,  i.  46 
great  toe,  i.  52 
hand,  i.  41 
at  hip-joint,  i.  67 

for  hip-disease,  ii.  271 
results  of,  i.  71 
at  knee-joint,  i.  62 
resiilts  of,  i.  64 
through  condyles,  i.  64 
of  leg,  i.  59 

results  of,  i.  61 
little  toe,  i.  53 
of  lower  limb,  i.  52 

metacarpal  bones,  i.  45 
at  metacarpo-phalaugeal  joints,  i.  43 
of  metatarsal  bones,  i.  52 
at  metatarso-plialangeal  joints,  i.  52 
of  penis,  ii.  760 
at  shoulder-joint,  i.  47 
by  oval  method,  i.  49 
by  transfixion,  i.  48 
in  axillary  aneurism,  ii.  109 
in  subclavian  aneurism,  ii.  97 
tlirough  tarsus,  i.  52 
of  thigh,  i.  64 

by  antero-posterior  flaps,  i.  65 
for  compound  fracture,  i.  293 
for  fracture  with  rupture  of 

artery,  i.  290 
for  popliteal  aneurism,  ii.  131 
resiilts  of,  i.  66 

compared  with  excision,  ii. 
223 

tlu-ougli  trochanters,  i.  66 

Vermale's,  i.  65 
of  thumb,  i.  44 
of  toes,  i.  52 
of  upper  limb,  i.  41 

results  of,  i.  50 
at  wrist,  i.  46 


Amussat'.s  operation  for  artificial  anus, 
ii.  569 
in  children,  ii.  576 
Aniemia  (a,  negative;  oi^a,  blood)  from 

hsemorrhage,  i.  202 
Antesthesia   (o,  negative  ;  alcr8apojj.ai,  I 
perceive),  i.  10.    Sec  Chloroform, 
local,  i.  19 
Ancesthetics  in  compression  for  aneurism, 
ii.  48 
in  stricture,  ii.  737 
Anastomosing  vessels,   enlargement  of 

after  ligatiu-e,  i.  230 
Anel's  operation  for  aneurism,  ii.  32 
Aneueism    (ava,    through ;     evpuvw,  I 
^^'iden)  in  general,  ii.  14 
accidents  after  operation  for,  ii.  36 
amputation  for,  ii.  36.    See  Aueu- 
'  risni 

for  gangrene  after  ligatui-e  of, 
ii.  44 

for  recurrent   pulsation  after 

ligature,  ii.  40 
for  suppm-ation  of  sac  of,  ii. 
42 

by  anastomosis,  i.  711 
diagnosis  of,  i.  711 

from  osteo-cancer,  ii. 
169 

treatment  of,  i.  712 
in  tongue,  ii.  425 
arterio-venous,  i.  243  ;  ii.  54 
of  bone,  ii.  171.    /Sec  Osteo-aueurism 
bruit  in,  ii.  23 
causes  of,  ii.  14 
circumscribed,  ii.  18 

symptoms  of,  ii.  23 
classification  of,  ii.  16 
death  from,  how  produced,  ii.  28 
definition  of,  ii.  14 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  24 

from  abscess,  ii.  26 

aneurism  by  anastomosis, 

i.  7n 
neuralgia,  ii.  27 
osteo-aneurism,  ii.  172 
osteo-cancer,  ii.  169 
rheumatism,  ii.  27 
tumours,  ii.  24 
diffused,  ii.  18 

symptoms  of,  ii.  23 
dissecting,  ii.  19 
duration  of,  ii.  22 

effect  of  compression  of  artery  on, 
ii.  48 

of  ligature  on,  ii.  33 
false,  ii.  16 

circumscribed,  ii.  18,  23 

diffused,  ii.  18,  23 
formation  of,  ii.  20 
fusiform,  ii.  16 

gangrene  in  diffused  form  of,  ii.  24 
after  ligature  for,  ii.  43 
from  pressure  of,  ii.  21 
muscular  strain  a  cause  otj  ii.  15  20 
number  of,  ii.  22  ' 
pressiu'e-efl'ects  of,  ii.  21 
recurrent  pulsation  in,  ii.  37,  39 
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Anettkism  {contwrncd). 
rupture  of,  ii.  28 
sacculated,  ii.  17 
secondary,  ii.  38. 
spontaueous  euro  of,  ii.  27 
structiu'G  of,  ii.  20. 
of  stumps,  i.  33 

supinu-ation  and  sloughibg  of,  ii.  28, 
40 

symptoms  of,  ii.  22 
terminations  of,  ii.  27 
traumatic,  i.  239 

circumscribed,  i.  241 
diffuse,  i.  240 

complica  ting  fracture,  i.  289 
in  reduction  of  old  disloca- 
tions, i.  362 
treatment  of,  ii.  29 

by  acupressm-e,  ii.  52 
by  compression,  ii.  44 
constitutional,  ii.  29 
by  digital  compression,  ii.  52 
flexion,  ii.  51 
galvano-punctiu-e,  ii.  53 
injection,  ii.  55 
ligature,  ii.  31.    See  Ligature 
manipulation,  ii.  52 
tubular,  ii.  16 
varicose,  i.  243  ;  ii.  55 
wounds  a  cause  of,  i.  239  ;  ii.  20 
Aneurisms,  special,  ii.  55 

of  aorta,  abdominal,  diagnosis  from 
iliac  abscess,  ii.  244 
treatment  by  compression,  ii. 
118 

aorta,  thoracic,  ii.  55.  See  Aneur- 
ism, intrathoracic 
axillary  arteiy,  ii.  99 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  100 
inflamed,  ii.  108 
ligature  of  subclavian  for,  ii. 
100 

suppuration  of,  ii.  105 
traumatic,  i.  247 

circumscribed,  i.  249 
diffuse,  i.  248 

complicating  disloca- 
tion, i.  375 
from  attempts  to  re- 
duce old  dislocation, 

i-377 
treatment  of,  ii.  100 
basilar  artery,  ii.  81,  83 
brachial  artery,  ii.  i  lo 
traumatic,  i.  250 
varicose,  i.  251 
brachio-cephalic  artery,  ii.  60.  See 
Aneurism     of  innominate 
artery 

carotid  artery,  common,  ii.  71 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  72 
dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
symptoms  of,  ii.  71 
traumatic,  i.  246 
treatment  of,  ii.  73 
internal,  ii.  80,  81 
cerebral  artery,  anterior,  ii.  81 

middle,  ii.  81,  83 


Aneumsms,  special  {continued). 
of  cerebral  artery,  posterior,  ii.  83 
femoral  artery,  ii.  112,  123 
deej),  ii.  123 
superficial,  ii.  124 
traumatic,  i.  253 
treatment  of,  ii.  124,  125 
varicose,  i.  253 
gluteal  artery,  ii.  122 

ti'aumatic,  i.  254 
iliac  artery,  external,  ii.  112 

internal,  ii.  121 
inguinal,  ii.  112 

diagnosis  from  abscess,  ii.  113, 
244 

of  innominate  artery,  ii.  60 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  62 
dj'sphagia  from,  ii.  61,  442 
dyspncea  from,  iL  61 
ligatiu'e  for,  ii.  63 
prognosis  of,  ii.  62 
symptoms  of,  ii.  60 
treatment  of,  ii.  62 
intracranial,  ii.  81 
causes  of,  ii.  82 
death  from,  ii.  85 
pathologj'-  of,  iL  82 
pressure-effects  of,  ii.  83 
symptoms  of,  ii.  84 
treatment  of,  ii.  87 
intraorbital,  ii.  87 
causes  of,  ii.  87 
pathology  of,  ii.  88 
prognosis  of,  ii.  88 
symptoms  of,  ii.  87 
treatment  of,  ii.  89 
intrathoracic,  ii.  55 

auscultatory  signs  of,  ii.  S5 
dysphagia  from,  ii.  58,  443 
dyspncea  from,  ii.  57 
oedema  from,  ii.  58 
pain  in,  ii.  56 
pressure-effects  of,  ii.  55 
pulsation  and  tumom*  in,  ii.  58 
treatment  of,  ii.  59 
of  ophthalmic  artery,  ii.  87 
of  palmar  arteries,  traumatic,  i.252 
plantar  arteries,  traiunatic,  i.254 
poj)liteal  artery,  ii.  124 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  125 
ditl'used,  ii.  131 
double,  ii.  131 
secondary,  il  130 
symptoms  of,  ii.  125 
treatment  of,  ii.  125,  131 
pudic  artery,  ii.  121 
radial  artery,  ii.  in 

traumatic,  i.  251 
sciatic  artery,  ii.  122 
subclavian  artery,  ii.  89 
amputation  for,  ii.  97 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  90 
ligature  of  brachio-cephalic 
artery  for,  ii.  91 
subclavian,  ii.  94 
sjnnptoms  of,  ii.  90 
traumatic,  i.  247 
treatment  of,  ii.  90 
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Aneurisms,  special  {continued). 

of  temporal  artery,  traumatic,  i. 
246 

tibial  artery,  ii.  134 

traumatic,  i.  254 
ulnar  artery,  ii.  in 

traumatic,  i.  251 
rertebral  arteries,  ii.  8r 
Aneurismal  cancer,  i.  596 
diathesis,  ii.  22 

varix,  i.  243  ;  ii.  55.    See  Varix 
Angeir>lencitis  (ayyeotv,  a  vessel ;  \evKos, 
wliite ;  itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion), i.  697 
Angular  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  238 
Animal  matter,  decomposing,  erysipelas 
from,  i.  544 
wounds  inoculated  with,  i.  185 
Animal  substauces,  ligatures  made  of,  222 
Ankle,  ampirtation  at,  i.  55 
dislocation  of,  i.  402 
excision  of,  ii.  234 
fractures  near  and  through,  i.  350 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  176 
weak,  ii.  311 
wounds  of,  i.  269 
Ankylosis  {ayKvXos,  crooked),  ii.  192 
amputation  for,  ii.  194 
complete,  ii.  192 
complicating  fracture,  i.  291 
of  elbow,  flexed,  ii.  294 
straight,  ii.  295 
excision  for,  ii.  211,  295 
fibro-cellular,  ii.  192 
in  hip-disease,  ii.  255,  257,  264 
forms  of,  ii.  271 
operations  for,  ii.  272 
incomjilete,  ii.  192 
of  knee,  ii.  306 
osseous,  ii.  192 
treatment  of,  ii.  193 
Annular  calcification  in  arteries,  ii.  9 
Anteverted  uterus,  ii.  795 
Antiphlogistic,  term  to  be  avoided,  i.  94 
Antiseptic  {avn,  against ;  (tt/tto!,  I  putrefy) 
treatment  of  abscess,  i.  114 
of  wound,  i.  148 
Antrum,  diseases  of,  ii.  388 

dropsy  and  cystic  disease  of,  ii.  389 

diagnosis  from  tumour,  ii.  392 
suppuration  of,  ii.  390 
tumours  of,  ii.  391 
Anus,  abscess  near,  ii.  588 
absence  of,  ii.  596 

with  opening  of  rectum  into 
other  canals,  ii.  578 
artificial,  formation  of,  ii.  569 

by  Amussat's  operation,  ii. 
^  ^569,  576 

by  CaUisen's  metliod,  ii.  569 
in  cancer  of  rectum,  ii.  582 
in  children,  ii.  571,  576 
by  Littr6's   operation,  ii. 
^      569,  576 
by  perineal  section,  ii.  577 
results  of,  ii.  572 
in  hernia,  ii.  533 

treatment  of,  ii.  535 


Anus  {continued). 
cancer  of,  ii.  582 
chancre  of,  i.  647 
closure  of,  ii.  575 

with  absence  of  rectum,  ii.  576 
by  septum,  ii.  575 
congenital  malformations  of,  ii.  575 
fissure  of,  ii.  585 
fistula  of,  ii.  589 
imperforate,  ii.  575 
prolapse  of,  ii.  605 
spasmodic  contraction  of  sphincter 

of,  ii.  587 
ulcers  of,  ii.  585 
Aorta,  abdominal,  compression  of,  i.  67 ; 
ii.  119 

aneurism  of,  diagnosis  from 

spinal  abscess,  ii.  244 
ligature  of,  ii.  119 
thoracic,  aneurism  of,  ii.  55.  See 

Aneurism,  intrathoracic 
wounds  of,  i.  503 
Aorta  compressor.  Lister's,  i.  67 
Aphonia  (d,  negative;  (puvq,  voice),  ii.  451 
Apinoid  cancer,  i.  601 
Aplastic  lymph,  (d,  negative  ;  irAaa-a-u,  I 

fomi),  i.  131 
Apnoea  (d,  not ;  Trveai,  I  breathe),  i.  484 
Apoplexy,  diagnosis  from  compression 

by  extravasation,  i.  439 
Arachnitis  {arachnoid,  membrane  ;  itis, 
denoting  inflammation),  erysipela- 
tous, £.558 
traumatic,  i.  413 
Arctation  {ardo,  I  narrow)  of  arteiies,  ii. 
3.  12 

Areola,  inflammation  and  abscess  of  ii 
476 

Areolar  tissue,  altered  secretions  from,  i. 
85 

tumours,  i.  589 
Arm,  amputations  of,  i.  46,  47 

aneurism  of  vessels  of,  ii.  no 

arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  250 

contraction  of,  ii.  294 

deformities  of,  ii.  294 

fractures  of.    Sea  Fracture 

gangrene  of,  after  ligature  of  arte- 
ries, ii.  108 
Arnott,  Dr.  J.,  cold  as  an  anesthetic,  i.  19 

compression  in  cancer,  i.  61  z 

ice  in  cancer,  i.  608 
Arsenic  in  cancer,  i.  610 

in  snake-bite,  i.  i8i 
Arteries,  acupressure  applied  to,  i.  226 

adhesive  process  in,  i.  206 

aneurism  of.    Sec  Aneurism 

atheroma  of,  ii.  5,  14 

calcification  of,  ii.  8 

gangrene  from,  i.  523 

cauterisation  in  wounds  of,  i.  210 

changes  in  after  operation,  i.  223 

coagulum  in  wounded,  formation  of, 
i.  205,  206,  224 
conditions  interfering  with,  i.  2-12 

cold  in  wounds  of,  i.  210 

conlTaction  of,  i.  207  ;  ii.  3,  12 

contusion  of,  i.  199  ' 
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AuTEBiES  (.continued). 
degenerations  of,  ii.  5 

a  cause  of  aneurism,  il  14 
diseases  of,  ii.  i 
effect  of  abscess  on,  i.  108 
eflects  of  ligature  on,  i.'223 
embolism  of,  i.  568  ;  ii.  3 
enlargement  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  76 
fatty  degeneration  of,  ii.  5,  14 
forcible  flexion  in  wounds  of,  i.  211 
gangi-ene  from  obstruction  of,  i.  237, 

522  ;  ii.  4,  13 
granidar  degeneration  of,  ii  5 
Ecemorrhage  from,  i.  201.    See  also 

HEEmorrhage 
inflammation  of,  ii.  i.   See  Arteritis 
injuries  of,  i.  199 

in    contused    and  lacerated 

wounds,  i.  152,  158 
in  fracture,  i.  289,  294 
in  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  166,  i68 
laceration  of,  i,  200 
ligature  of,  i.  214.    See  Ligature 
in  elephantiasis,  i.  702 
in  inflammation,  i.  92 
in  stumps,  i.  29 
occlusion  of,  accidents  after,  i.  232 
by  disease,  ii.  3,  12 
by  natural  processes,  i.  205 
by  operation,  i.  208,  223 
permanent  closure  of  wounded,  i.  206 
plastic  deposits  in,  ii.  5 
plugs  in,  i.  568  ;  ii.  3 
pressure  on  in  inflammation,  i.  92 
pressure  in  wounds  of,  i.  211 

of  aneurism  on,  ii.  21 
punctured,  i.  207 
rapture  of,  i.  200 

comj)licating  fracture,  i.  289 
spontaneous,  ii.  I2 
steatomatous  deposit  iu,  ii.  6 
structural  diseases  of,  ii.  5 
causes  of,  ii.  10 
effects  of,  ii.  1 1 
styi^tics  in  wounds  of,  i.  210 
torsion  of,  i.  212 
ulceration  of,  ii.  12 

in  abscess,  i.  117 
wounds  of,  i.  200,  239,  246 

complicating  fracture,  i,  289 
in  compound  fracture,  i.  294 
gangrene  from,  i.  522 
in  hernia  operations,  ii.  533 
in  lithotomy,  ii.  639 
treatment  of,  i.  208 
Aeteries  or  Aetkry,  axillary,  aneurism 
of,  ii.  99.    See  Aneuiism 
traumatic,  i.  247 
ligature  of,  L  249  ;  ii.  no 
wounds  of,  i.  247 
basilar,  anem-ism  of,  ii.  8r,  83 
brachial,  aneuiism  of,  ii.  110 
traumatic,  i.  250 
varicose,  i.  251 
ligature  of,  ii.  in 
wounds  of,  i.  250 
brachio-cephalic.   Sec  Artery,  inno- 
minate 


Arteeies  or  Artery  (continued). 

carotid,  common  aneurism  of)  ii.  71. 
See  Aneurism 
aneurismal  varix  of,  ii.  71 
ligature  of,  ii.  64,  66,  74,  89 
eflects  of  on  brain,  ii.  75 
on  lungs,  iL  78 
for  elephantiasis,  i.  703 
wounds  of,  i.  246 
internal,  aneurism  of,  ii.  80,  81 
cerebral,  anterior,  aneurism  of,  iL  81 
middle,  ii.  81,  83 
posterior,  ii.  83 
epigastric,  relation  to  femoral  hernia, 
ii-  SSI 

to  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  542 
of  face,  wounds  of,  i.  246 
femoral,  aneurism  of,  ii.  112,  123 
traimaatic,  i.  253 
varicose,  i.  253 
ligature  of,  ii.  126 
accidents  after,  ii.  128 
for  elephantiasis,  L  702 
relation  to  femoral  hernia,  ii.  55 1 
of  foot,  circumscribed  aneurism  otj  i. 
254 

ligatm-e  of,  ii.  135 
wounds  of,  i.  254 
foreann,  aneurism  of,  ii.  no 

wounds  of,  i.  251 
gluteal,  aneurism  of,  ii.  122 

traimiatic,  i.  254 
of  hand,  aneurism  of,  ii.  in 
traumatic,  i.  252 
wounds  of,  i.  251 
iHac,  common,  ligature  of,  ii.  117 
external,  aneurism  of,  ii.  112 
ligature  of,  i.  253  ;  ii.  113, 
131 

for  elephantiasis,  i.  703 
internal,  aneurism  of,  ii.  121 
ligatm-e  of,  ii.  122 
innominate,  aneurism  of,  ii.  60.  See 
Aneurism 
dysphagia  from,  iL  442 
ligature  of,  ii.  91 
intercostal,  wounds  of,  i.  496 
internal  mammary,  wounds  of,  i.  496 
.  intracranial,  auem'ism  of,  ii.  81,  See 
Aneurism 
lingual,  ligature  of,  ii.  429 
obturator,  relation  to  femoral  hernia, 
ii-  551 

ophthalmic,  aneurism  of,  ii.  87 
palmar.  See  Arteries  of  hand 
perineal,  woimds  of  in  lithotomy,  ii. 

639,  649 
peroneal,  woimds  of,  i.  254 
plantar.    Sec  Arteries  of  foot 
j)oplitoal,  aneurism  of,  ii.  125,  131 
Sec  Aneurism, 
ligature  for  traumatic  aneurism, 
iL  256 

pudic,  aneurism  of,  ii.  121 
radial,  aneurism  of,  ii.  11 1 
traumatic,  i.  251 
ligature  of,  ii.  112 
sciatic,  aneurism  of,  ii.  122 
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Arteries  (continued). 

subclavian,  aneurism  of,  ii.  89 
coniiivession  of,  ii.  96 
ligature  of,  ii.  63,  66,  91,  94,  97, 

lOI 

accidents  after,  ii.  104 
wounds  of,  i.  247 
temporal,  traumatic  aneurism  of,  i. 
246 

tlijToid,  ligature  of,  ii.  333 
tibial,  aneurism  of,  ii.  134 

anterior,  ligature  of,  ii.  134 

for  elephantiasis,  i.  703 
posterior,  ligature  of,  ii.  134 
wounds  of,  i.  254 
iilnar,  aneurism  of,  ii.  1 1 1 
traumatic,  i.  251 
ligature  of,  i.  112 
umbilical,  relation  to  inguinal  hernia, 
ii.  542 

vertebral,  aneurism  of,  ii.  81 
ligature  of,  ii.  98 
Arterio-venous  aneurism,  i.  202 ;  ii.  54 

■wovmds,  i.  243 
Arteritis  (arteria,  an  artery  ;  itis,  de- 
noting inflammation),  ii.  I 
chronic,  ii.  i 
closure  of  artery  by,  ii.  2 
effects  of,  ii.  3 
embolic,  ii.  i 
gangrene  from,  ii,  4 
plastic,  ii.  1 
subacute,  ii.  i 
symptoms  of,  ii.  4 
thrombosis  from,  i.  567  ;  ii,  2 
treatment  of,  ii.  4 
Arthritic  coxalgia,  ii.  256 
prognosis  of,  ii.  260 
treatment  of,  ii.  262 
Arthritis  {apBpov,  a  joint;  ilis,  denot- 
ing inflammation),  ii.  177 
chronic  rheumatic,  ii.  186 
of  hip,  ii.  186 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  188 
pathological  changes  in,  ii. 
187 

treatment  of,  ii.  189 
of  jaw,  ii.  189 
shoulder,  ii.  189 
simple  acute  and  chronic,  ii.  177 
causes  of,  ii.  178 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  180 
pathology  of,  ii.  180 
repair  after,  ii.  183 
symptoms  of,  ii.  179 
treatment  of,  ii.  184 
strumous,  ii.  189 

pathological  changes  in,  ii.  190 
symptoms  of,  ii.  190 
treatment  of,  ii.  191 
traumatic,  i.  266  ;  ii.  1 78 
Artificial  anus.    See  Anus,  artificial 
limb.s,  i.  32 
pupil,  ii.  353 
respiration,  i.  486 
Ascitic  fluid  in  heniial  sac,  ii.  506 
Asperma,  (4,  negative ;  anepfia,  seed), 
ii.  789 


Asphyxia  (4,  negative ;  cr<pv^is,  pulsa- 
tion), i.  484 
from  burning,  i.  192 
causes  of,  i.  484 
ii-om  chloroform,  i.  17 
from  drowning,  i.  485 

artificial  respiration  in,  i.  486 
from  hanging,  i.  489 
from  noxious  gases,  i.  488 
secondary,  i.  488 
in  wounds  of  throat,  i.  477 
Aspirator,  use  of,  i.  109 
Asthenic  (a,  negative  ;  a-devos,  strength) 
inflammatory  fever,  i.  82 
treatment  of,  i.  94 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  i.  403 
excision  of,  ii.  231 
fracture  of,  i.  353 
Astringents  in  inflammation,  i.  100 
Atheroma  (adapa,  or  adiipri,  porridge  of 
meal)  in  arteries,  ii.  5 
nature  of,  ii.  6 
influence  on  aneurism,  ii.  14 
diagnosis  from  pus,  i.  102 
Atheromatous  tumours,  i.  579 
Atlas,  disease  of,  ii.  246 
dislocation  of,  i.  464 
Atmosphere,  influence  on  erysipelas,  i. 
544 

Atony  of  bladder,  ii.  691.    See  Bladder 

of  rectum,  ii.  587 
Atrophy  (a,  negative  ;  rpefo),  1  nourish) 
of  bone,  ii.  156 
of  prostate,  ii.  706 
of  testis,  ii.  765 
Auscultatory  signs  of  aortic  aneurism,  ii. 
55 

foreign  bodies  in  air-tube,  i.  480 
Axilla,  aneurism  in,  ii.  99 

traumatic  aneurism  iu,  i,  247 

tumours  in,  ii.  502 
Axillary  artery.    See  Artery,  axillary 

glands,  albumiuoid  hypertrophy  of, 
ii.  .503  . 

implicated  in  mammary  cancer, 
ii.  488 

strumous  disease  of,  ii.  502 
Axis,  disease  of,  ii.  246 

dislocation  of,  i.  464 
Ayi-es's  operation  for  extroversion  of 
bladder,  ii.  682 

Balanitis  (PaXavos,  an  acorn,  also  the 
glans  penis  ;  itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation), ii.  757 
Bandages  in  eye-operations,  ii.  302 
in  fractures,  i.  281 
glue,  i.  285 
plaster  of  Paris,  i.  285 
starched,  i.  283 

in  fractured  log,  i.  347 
in  fractured  thigh,  i.  341 
tight,  gangrene  from,  i.  238,  282,  288 
Barbadocs  leg,  i.  589 
Bavarian  method  of  treating  fractures 
i.  286  ' 
Bed-sores,  i.  533 

treatment  of,  i.  534 
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Bees,  stings  of,  i.  i8i 

Belladoinia  in  innammalion,  i  q-i 

Bellocq's  sound,  ii.  316 

Bellows  for  artilicial  respiration,  i.  487 

Bending  of  bone,  i.  264 

after  badly  set  fracture,  i.  300 
Benign  polypus,  ii.  3 19 

tumours,  i.  574 
Bernard,  Claude,  on  ocular  nerves,  ii 
T>-  473 

Jiiceps  muscle,  contraction  of,  ii.  204 
Bifurcation  of  the  hand,  ii.  297 

Bigelow  on  dislocations  of  hip-ioint  i 
389  1  J      ,  . 

Bigg's  apparatus  for  contracted  knee,  ii 
303 

for  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  289 
Bilateral  dislocation  of  jaw,  i.  366 

lithotomy,  ii.  646,  652 
Bilharzia  hrematobia,  htematiu-ia  from 
ii.  690  ' 
Billroth  on  caries,  ii.  141,  142 
chronic  inflammation,  i.  96 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  ii.  18S 
surgical  fever,  i.  81,  138 
ulceration,  i.  120 
union  of  bone,  i.  278 
Bites  of  rabid  animals,  i.   181.  See 
Hydrophobia 
of  snakes,  i.  179 
Black  cancer,  i.  602 
Bladder,  atony  of,  ii.  691 

danger  of  in  lithotrity,  ii.  665, 
672 

incontinence  of  urine  from,  ii 
694 

retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  692 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  702 
cancer  of,  ii.  689 
catarrh  of,  ii.  685 

treatment  of,  ii.  688 
conditions  of,  unfavourable  to'  litho- 
trity, ii.  670,  671 
congenital  malformation  of,  ii.  681 
cysts    of,    lodging    calculi.  See 

Bladder,  sacculated 
difficulty  of  entering  in  lateral  litho- 
tomy, ii.  634 
m  median  lithotomy,  ii.  650 
dilatation  of  neck  of  in  lithotomv 

ii.  629 
diseases  of,  ii.  681 

induced  by  calculus,  ii.  621 
by  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  700 
by  stricture,  ii.  723 
producing  irritation,  ii.  687 
explcn-ation  of,  after  lithotrity,  ii.  662 
extroversion  of,  ii.  681 
fasciculated,  ii.  685 
fistulous  openings  into,  ii.  583 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  513  ;  ii.  677 
fungous  growtlis  in,  ii.  689 
gun-.shot  wounds  of,  i.  513 
ha;morr]iage  from,  ii.  691 

into  after  lithotomy,  ii.  640, 
643 

hernia  of,  ii.  507 

treatment  of,  ii.  547 


Bladdkr  {continued). 

inflammation  of,  acute,  ii.  684 
after  litliotomy,  ii.  644 
after  litliotrity,  ii.  665 
chronic,  ii.  684 

complicating  lithotrity,  ii 
671 

diagnosis  from  enlarged  pro- 
state, ii.  702 
injuries  of,  i.  5 13 
irritable,  ii.  685 

in  children,  ii.  688 
in  gonorrhoea,  ii.  7x3 
lithotrity  complicated  bj',  ii. 

670,  671 
treatment  of,  ii.  687 
in  women,  ii.  689 
irritation  of  by  calculus,  ii.  617 
T4.1  X        ,  t>y  lithotrity,  ii.  663 
iithotomy  through,  above  i>ubes,  ii. 

^54,  679 
painful  conditions  of,  ii.  695 
polypi  of,  ii.  689 
position  of,  in  children,  ii.  633 
puncture  above  pubes,  ii.  705,  741 
through  rectum,  ii.  706,  740 
rupture  of,  i.  513 
sacculated,  ii.  615,  621 

complicating  lithotomy,  ii.  635 
complicating  lithotrity,  ii.  672 
sounding  the,  ii.  618,  624 

errors  in,  ii.  621 
spasm  of,  complicating  lithotomy,  ii. 
685 

stone  in,  ii.  612.    See  Calculus 
tumours  of,  ii.  689 

diagnosis  from  enlarged  pro- 
state, ii.  701 
washing  the,  after  lithotrity,  ii.  662 
wounds  of,  in  lithotom}^  ii.  641 
Blepharoplasty  {BAe(;)a/50f,   an    eyelid  ; 

TrKa<T(Tu>,  I  form),  ii.  405 
Blind  fistida  in  ano,  ii.  589 

piles,  ii.  592 
Blisters  in  bubo,  i.  641 

in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  99 
Blood,  buflfy  coat  in,  i.  77 

changes  of,  in  aiTest  of  hKmorrhan-e, 
1.  205 
in  arteritis,  ii.  2 
inflammation,  i.  76 
pyaimia,  i.  566,  567,  569,  570 
characters  of,  in  hremorrhage  from 

wounded  vessels,  i.  201 
discharge  of.   See  Extravasation  and 

Htemoixhage 
diseases  of  predisposing  to  erysipelas, 
i;  543 
to  inflammation,  i.  87 
efl'usion  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  84 
extension  of  inflainniation  by,  i.  84 
extravasation  of,  i.  140,  168.  See 

Extravasation 
in  hrcinatocelo,  ii.  775 
mixed  with  pu.s,  diagnosis  of,  i.  102 
sources  of,  in  ha^maturia,  ii.  609 
states  of,  influencing  suppuration,  i. 
104 
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transfusion  of,  i.  203 
vomiting  of,  in  fracture  of  skull,  i. 
42s 

Blood-corpuscles  in  inflammation,  i.  77 
passage  through  walls  of 
vessels,  i.  77,  102 
Blood-letting,  general,  in  acute  infiam- 
mation,  i.  89 
in  gun-shot  wound  of  lung,  i.  497 
local,  in  acute  inflammation,  i.  91 
chronic  infiamraation,  i.  99 
Blood-vessels,  dilatation  of  ia  inflam- 
mation, i.  76 
formation  of,  in  granulations,  i.  122 

in  lymph,  i.  132 
injuries  of,  i,  199,246.    /See  Arteries 
and  Veins 
Bloxam's  dislocation-tourniquet,  i.  358 
Boils,  i.  538 

diagnosis  from  carbuncle,  i.  540 
syphilitic,  i.  658 
treatment  of,  i.  539 
Bone,  abscess  of,  ii.  138 
aneurism  of,  ii.  171 

treatment  of,  ii.  173 
atrophy  of,  ii.  156 
bending  of,  i.  264 

bending,  rebreaking,  and  resetting, 

i.  300 
bruising  of,  i.  264 
cancer  of,  ii.  166 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  169 

from  osteo-aneurism,  ii.  172 
treatment  of,  ii.  169 
caries  of,  ii.  141.  Sec  Caries, 
cystic  tumours  of,  ii.  164 
dead,  separation  of,  ii.  147 
diseases  of,  ii.  135 
effect  of  aneurism  on,  ii.  22 
encliondroma  of,  i.  595 ;  ii.  164 
exfoliation  of,  ii.  147 
exostosis  of,  ii.  163 
fibro-plastic  tumoxirs  of,  ii.  165 
fracture  of,  i.  270.    See  Fracture 
growth  of  arrested,  ii.  156 
hydatids  ia,  ii.  166 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  155 
injuries  of,  i.  264 
inflammation  of,  ii.  135 
length  of,  increased,  ii.  156 
myeloid  tumours  of,  ii.  165 
necrosis  of,  ii.  144.    See  Necrosis 
pulsating  tumour  of,  ii.  171.  Sec 

Osteo-aneurism 
re-breaking  of,  i.  300 
repair  of,  after  necrosis,  ii.  148 
sanguineous  tumours  of,  ii.  170 
sclero-sis  or  hardening  oi;  ii.  156 
scrofulous  disease  of,  i.  625 ;  ii. 

160  ' 
softening  of,  ii.  157 
structural  changes  in,  ii.  155 
suppuration  of,  ii.  137 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  663  ;  ii,  141 
trephining  of,  ii.  139 
tiibcrcle  of,  ii.  160,  161 
tumours  of,  i.  596  ;  ii.  163 


Bone  {continued). 

ulceration  of,  ii.  141 
union  of  after  fracture,  i.  277 
Bones,  conditions  of  predisposing  to  frac- 
ture, i.  271 
Bougies  for  strictiire,  ii.  725 
bulbous,  ii.  727 
filiform,  ii.  727 
Boutonni^re  operation,  ii.  738 
Bozeman's  operation  for  urinary  vaginal 

fistula,  ii.  751 
Brachial  artery.    See  Artery,  brachial 
Brachiocephalic  artery.    Sec  Artery,  in- 
nominate 
Brain,  aneurism  of  vessels  of,  ii.  81 

compyession  of,  i.  409.    See  Com- 
pression 

concussion  of,  i.  407.     See  Con- 
cussion 

congestion  of,  in  fracture,  i.  289 
diabetes  from  injuries  of,  i.  436 
efiect  of  injiuy  of  on  mental  powers, 
i.  411 

effect  of  ligature  of  carotid  on,  ii.  75 
extravasation  on,  i.  438.     See  Ex- 
travasation 
hernia  of,  437 

congenital,  ii.  313 
inflammation  of,  traumatic,  i.  411. 

Sac  Encephalitis 
injuries  of,  i.  434 

by  contrecoup,  i.  411,  434 
treatment  of,  i.  437 
irritation  of,  i.  410 

treatment  of,  i.  416 
suppuration  iu,  i.  413 
Brasdor's  operation    for  aneurism,  ii. 
34 

Bkeast,  abscess  of,  ii.  477 
chronic,  ii.  478 
absence  of,  ii.  473 
adenoid  tumour  of,  ii.  480 
amputation  of,  ii.  499 

mortality  after,  ii.  501 
anomalies  of  development  of,  ii. 
473 

of  secretion  of,  ii.  475 
cancer  of,  ii.  487 

axillary  glands  affected  in,  ii. 
488 

causes  of,  ii.  491 
caustics  in,  ii.  494 
colloid,  ii.  490 
compression  in,  ii.  493 
development  of,  ii.  487 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  491 
duration  of,  ii.  489 
encephaloid,  ii.  490 
operation  for,  ii.  495 

selection  of  cases  for,  ii. 
497 

pain  in,  ii.  488 

retraction  of  iiip])le  in,  ii.  488 

return  of,  ii.  499 

scirrliua,  ii.  487 

skin  implicated  in,  ii.  487 

structure  of,  ii.  489 

treatment  of,  ii.  493 
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cystic  sarcoma  of,  ii.  484 

diagnosis  from  cancer,  ii. 
492 

tumoiu's  of,  ii.  482 

treatment  of,  ii.  485 
diseases  of,  ii.  473 

in  male,  ii.  502 
fcetal  remains  in  tumours  of,  ii.  486 
liydatids  of,  ii.  486 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  474 
inliammation  of,  ii.  476,  477 
lacteal  tumour  of,  ii.  475 
neuralgia  of,  ii.  474 
non-malignant  tumours  of,  ii.  480 
painful  tumour  of,  ii.  482, 
recurrent  fibrous  tumom-  of,  ii.  486 
sanguineous  cysts  in,  ii.  486 
scrofulous  tumour  of,  ii.  486 
sero-cystic  tumour  of,  ii.  483 
sero-mucous  cyst  of,  ii.  483 
supernumerary,  ii.  473 
tumours  of,  ii.  479 

Bridles,  cicatricial,  i.  124 

Bridle-strictures,  ii.  722 

Bronchi,  foreign  bodies  in,  i.  479 

pressure  of  aneurism  on,  ii.  57,  61 

Bronchitis  {^poyxos,  the  windpipe  ;  ilis, 
denoting  inflammation),  asthenic, 
i.  96 

from  foreign  bodies,  i.  484 
in  wounds  of  throat,  i,  477 
Beonchocele  {0po7xos,  the  windpipe  ; 

KTiKri,  a  tumour),  ii.  330 
acute,  ii.  333 
causes  of,  ii.  331 
cystic,  ii.  330 
dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
excision  in,  ii.  332 
ligature  of  thyroid  arteries  in,  ii. 

333 

pulsating,  ii.  331 

diagnosis  from  carotid  aneurism, 

ii-  73 
simple,  ii.  330 
treatment  of,  ii.  33 1 
Bruise.    See  Contusion 
Bruit  in  aneurism,  ii.  23 
Brush-burn,  i.  159 
Bubo  (ffov0wv,  the  groin),  i.  640 
indolent,  i.  647 
treatment  of,  i.  641 
Bubon  d'emblde,  i.  641 
Buchanan's  operation  for  restoration  of 
lip,  ii.  420 
rectangular  staff,  ii.  647 
Buffer-accidents,  i.  503 
Buffy  coat  of  blood,  i.  77 
Bulb  of  urethra,  arteries  of,  wounded  in 
lithotomy,  ii.  639 
wound  of,  in  lateral  lithotomy,  ii. 
640 

in  median  lithotomy,  ii.  649 
Bullets,  fracture  of  bones  by,  i.  273 
removal  of,  i.  169 
woimds  by,  i.  163 

of  8l<ul',  i.  429 
Bunion,  ii.  280 


Burns,  i.  188 

amputation  in,  i.  197 

cicatrices  of,  contracted,  i.  194 
warty,  i.  197,  585,  673 

constitutional  effects  of,  i.  190 

mode  of  death  from,  192 

prognosis  of,  i.  192 

treatment  of,  i.  193 

ulcer  of  duodenum  in,  i.  191 
Burow's  plastic  operation,  ii.  405 
BuKsA  PATELLA,  diseases  of,  ii.  277 

enlargement  of,  ii.  278 

inflammation  of,  ii.  277 

sloughing  of,  ii.  278 

supimration  of,  ii.  277 

tumours  of,  ii.  279 
BuESiE,  bruising  of,  i.  265 

cystic  tumours  of,  i.  582 

diseases  of,  ii.  275 

diagnosis  from  popliteal  aneu- 
_  rism,  ii.  125 

situations  of,  ii.  275 
Butcher's  saw,  ii.  203 
Button-suture,  ii.  751 

Cachexy,  influence  of  on  aneurism,  ii.  15 

cancerous,  i.  596,  599 
Caecal  hernia,  ii.  507 

treatment  of,  ii.  547 
Calabar  bean  in  tetanus,  i.  697 
Calcaneum.    Sec  Os  calcis 
Calcification  (calx,  lime  ;  fado,  I  make) 
of  arteries,  ii.  8 
of  IjTnphatic  glands,  i.  704 
Calculous  deposits  and  diathesis,  ii.  608 
Calculus  (Lat.  a  small  stone  or  pebble) 
in  bladder,  ii.  612 

alternating,  ii.  612 
carbonate  of  lime,  ii.  612,  676 
causes  of,  ii.  616 
characters  of,  influencing  choice 
of  operation,  iL  669,  672 
chemical,  ii.  608 
physical,  ii.  614 
crushing  of,  ii.  660.    See  Litho- 
trity 

in  lithotomy,  ii.  637 
cystine,  ii.  611 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  618 

from  enlarged  prostate,  ii. 
701 

encysted,  ii.  615,  618 
detection  of,  ii.  620 
difiiculty  from,    in  litho- 
tomy, ii.  63s 
lithoti'ity,  ii.  593 
extraction  of,  by  lithotomy,  ii. 
622,   630.     See  Litho- 
tomy 

by  lithotrity,  ii.  656.  See 
Lithotrity 
facets  on,  ii.  614 
fracture  of,  spontaneous,  ii.  614 
diflicultir;s    in  lithotoni}' 
from,  ii.  638 
geographical  distribution  of,  ii. 
616 

hardness  of,  ii.  615,  620 


p 

Calculus  (contimted). 

impaction  of  fragmeuts  of,  in 

urethra,  ii.  664 
in  cliildi-en,  lithotomy  for,  ii. 
632 

lithotrity  for,  ii.  669 
in  females,  removal  of,  ii.  678 

symptoms  of,  ii.  621,  677 
influence  of  age  and  sex  on,  ii. 
616 

irritation  of  bladder  by,  ii.  617, 

687 
large,  ii.  614 

removal  of,  ii.  636,  651 
dangers  of,  ii.  645 
by  high  operation,  ii. 
654 

lithic,  ii.  608,  612 

micturition  afiected  by,  ii.  617 

mulberry,  ii.  610 

multiple,  how  detected,  ii.  621 

nucleus  of,  ii.  612 

number  of,  ii.  614 

operations  for.    See  Lithotomy 

and  Lithotrity 
origin  of,  ii.  612 
oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  610 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity, 
ii.  670 
pain  produced  by,  ii.  617 
pathological  changes  induced 

by,  ii.  621 
phosphatic,  ii.  611 

favourable  for  lithotrity,  ii. 
670 

position  of,  ii.  615 

difficulties  from,  ii.  635 
priapism  from,  ii.  618 
prolapsus  ani  from,  ii.  618 
recurrence  of,  ii.  673 
shape  and  size  of,  ii.  615,  620 

difficidties  from,  ii.  636 
sounding  for,  ii.  618 
errors  in,  ii.  621 
structure  of,  ii.  612 
symptoms  of,  ii.  616 
tenesmus  from,  ii.  6i8 
urate  of  ammonia,  ii.  608 
uric  acid,  ii.  608,  612 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity, 
ii.  670 
varieties  of,  ii.  608 
weight  of,  ii.  615 
xanthine,  ii.  6u 
in  kidneys,  ii.  613 
in  nasal  fossffi,  ii.  322 
prostatic,  ii.  676 
salivary,  ii.  437 
in  urethra,  ii.  674 
Callisen's  operation  for  artificial  anus  ii 
569  '  ■ 

Callous  ulcer,  i.  126 
CaUus,  i.  277 

deficient,  i.  302 
Canal  of  Nuck,  hernia  in,  ii.  550 
Canaliculus,  slitting  the,  ii.  341 
Canalisation  of  veins,  i.  257 
Cancellous  exostosis,  ii.  163 
VOL,  II. 
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Cancer,  i.  596 

alveolar,  i.  602 

black,  i.  602 

causes  of,  i.  603 

caustics  in,  i.  609  ;  ii.  494 

cells  of,  i.  597 

colloid,  i.  602 

compression  in,  i.  6n 

congelation  of,  i.  608 

diagnosis  of,  i.  602 

from  epithelioma,  i.  619 
from  j)us,  i.  102 
from  rodent  ulcer,  i.  678 
encephaloid,  i.  596.  See  Encephaloid 
epithelial,  i.  596.    See  Epithelioma 
excision  of,  i.  612 
gelatinous,  i.  602 
geographical  distribution  of,  i.  604 
hard,  i.  596,  599 
integumental,  i.  596 
juice  of,  i.  597 
malignant  nature  of,  i.  576 
melanotic,  i.  602 
microscopic  characters  of,  i.  596 
operations  for,  i.  641 
origin  of,  constitutional  or  local,  i. 
604 

progress  of,  i.  599 
scirrhous,  i.  399.    See  Scii-rhus. 
secondary  deposits  of,  i.  606 
soft,  i.  596 
treatment  of,  i.  607 
varieties  of,  i.  596 
Cancer  of  alveolar  processes,  ii.  386 
anus,  ii.  582 
in  axiUa,  ii.  488,  502 
of  bladder,  ii.  689 

bone,  ii.  166.    See  Osteo-cancer 

breast,  ii.  489.    See  Breast 
in  cheeks,  ii.  323 
chimney-sweeper's,  ii.  762 
of  intestine,  obstruction  from,  ii.  563 

jaw,  upper,  ii.  291 
lower,  ii.  399 
of  lips,  ii.  324 
of  lymphatic  glands,  i.  704 
of  muscles,  ii.  282 
in  neck,  ii.  328 
of  nose,  ii.  319,  321 

oesophagus,  ii.  445 

parotid  gland,  ii.  327 

penis,  ii.  759 

phai-ynx,  ii.  441 

prostate,  ii.  707 

rectum,  ii.  581 

scrotum,  ii.  762,  787 

skin,  i.  681 

testis,  ii.  783 

tongue,  ii.  426 

tonsils,  ii.  440 

uterus,  ii.  797 
Cancerous  cachexy,  i.  596,  599 
Cancrum  oris,  i,  538 
Cannon  balls,  injuries  by,  i.  165 
Canquoin'a  paste,  i.  610 

Capillaries,  enlarged  after  ligature  i 
230  '  • 

Capillary  noevi,  i.  713 

3  a 
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Capsular  cataract,  ii.  363 

Caput  obstipuni  {Lat.  head  turned  to  one 

side),  ii.  293 
Carbolic  acid  in  treatment  of  abscess,  i. 
114 

in  treatment  of  wounds,  i. 
148 

Carbonate  of  lime  calculus,  ii.  612,  676 
Carbonic  acid,  asphyxia  from,  i.  488 
Cabbunclk  {carho,  a  coal),  i.  539 

treatment  of,  i.  540 
Carcinoma  {icapiavos,  a  crab)  reticulare, 

i.  601.    See  Cancer 
Caries  {lal.  rottenness),  ii.  140 

operations  for,  ii.  143 

syphilitic,  i.  664;  ii.  141 

treatment  of,  ii.  142 

of  trochanter,  ii.  270 

of  vertebrte,  ii.  239.    See  Spine 

worm-eaten,  i.  664 
Carotid  Artery.    See  Ai-tery,  carotid 
Carpus.    See  "Wrist 
Carrou  oil,  i.  193 

Carte's  compressor  for  aneurism,  ii.  46 
Cartilage,  tumours  formed  on  type  of,  i. 
593 

Caktilages,  changes  of,  in  arthritis,  ii. 
180 

•destruction  from  synovial  disease,  ii. 
181 

from  disease  of  bone,  ii.  182 
repair  after,  ii.  183 
inflammation  or  ulceration   of,  ii. 
182 

of  larynx,  necrosis  of,  ii.  458 
loose,  in  joints,  ii.  194 
symptoms  of,  ii.  195 
treatment  of,  ii.  195 
of  ribs,  fractures  of,  i.  313 
Cartilaginous  tumour,  i.  593.    See  En- 

chondroma 
Castration,  ii.  784 

Cataract  {icarappaicTTjs,  a  portcullis), 
capsular,  ii.  363 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  362 
extraction  of  by  flap-operation,  ii. 
366 

by  needle-operation,  ii.  371 
by  suction,  ii.  374 
by  traction,  ii.  367 
by  Von  Grafe's  method,  ii. 
368 

forms  of,  ii.  362 

iriddessis  in,  ii.  355 

operation  for,  ii.  364 

secondary  operations  for,  ii.  376 

senile,  ii.  362 

traumatic,  ii.  363 
Catarrh,  chronic,  ii.  315 

vesical,  symptoms  of,  ii.  685 
treatment  of,  ii.  688 
Catgut  ligatures,  i.  222 
Cathetkr  {Kara,  dowii  ;  i'tjjui,  I  send), 
efi'ect  of  retention  and  repeated  use 
of,  ii.  693 

elbowed,  ii.  704 

female,  ii.  702 

for  lithotrity,  ii.  656 


Catheter  (continued). 
Sim.s'8,  ii.  751 

use  of  in  retention  ft'oni  enlarged 
prostate,  ii.  704 
from  gonorrhcea,  ii.  713 
from  stricture,  ii.  725 

accidents    attending,  ii. 
728 

Cathetfere  k  coude,  ii.  704 
Catheterism,  forcible,  ii.  739 
Cauliflower  excrescence  of  rectum,  IL  581 

of  uterus,  ii.  797 
Caustics  (/caioi,  I  burn)  in  abscess,  i.  112 
in  bites  of  rabid  animals,  i.  185 
bubo,  i.  642 
cancer,  i.  609 

of  breast,  ii.  494 
chancre,  i.  637 
dissection-wounds,  i.  187 
epithelioma,  i.  620 
na;vus,  i.  714 
piles,  ii.  604 

stricture  of  urethra,  ii.  730 
urethral  tumours,  ii .  752 
uterine  disease.s,  ii.  795 
Cautery,  actual,  in  chronic  inflammation, 
i.  100 

in  heemorrhage,  i.  2io;  ii.  42 
in  ovariotomy,  ii.  804 
urethral  tumours,  ii.  752 
galvanic,  i.  118 

in  nfevus,  i.  715 
Cells,  cancer,  i.  597,  601 
of  enchondroma,  i.  594 
oflupu.s,  i.  675 
myeloid,  i.  591,  592 
pus,  i.  loi 
Cellular  erysipelas,  i.  548 

treatment  of,  i.  552 
exostosis,  ii.  163 
Cellulitis,  i.  548 

Cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas,  i.  546 

treatment  of,  i.  551 
Central  cancer  of  bone,  ii.  166 
necrosis,  ii.  145,  148 
CephalhEematoma    {Ke<pa\-n,  the  head ; 

ai/ia,  blood),  i.  419 
Cerebral  complications  of  injuries  of  the 
head,  i.  407.    See  Brain,  Com- 
pression, and  Concussion 
extravasation,  i.  439 
irritation,  i.  410 

treatment  of,  i.  416 
nerve.s,  injuries  of,  i.  436 
suppuration,  i.  413 
Cervical  region  of  spinal  cord,  eflect  of 
concussion  of,  i.  444 
efl^ect  of  wound  of,  i.  459 
vertebra?,  dislocation  of,  i.  465 
Chancre,  i.  632 

consecutive  results  of,  i.  639 
diagnosis  of,  i.  636 
in  females,  i.  636 
Ilunterian,  i.  646 

induration  of,  647 
seat  and  number  of,  i.  646 
treatment  ol,  i.  647 
origin  and  progress  of,  i.  632 
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Chancre  {continued), 
phagedseuic,  i.  634 

treatment  of,  i.  63S 
simple,  i.  634 

treatment  of,  i.  63S 
situations  of,  i.  635 
sloughing,  i.  635 

treatment  of,  i.  639 
soft,  i.  634 

specific  nature  of,  i.  632 
treatment  of,  constitutional,  i.  63S 

local,  i.  637 
urethral,  i.  635 
varieties  of,  i.  633 
Chancrous  excoriation,  i.  634 

induration,  diagnosis  from  epithe- 
lioma, ii.  760 
Chassaignac's  drainage-tubes,  i.  113 
Chassaigne's  ti-eatmeut  of  loose  carti- 
lages, i.  196 
Cheeks,  fissures  of,  ii.  419 
injuries  of,  i.  466 
nfflvi  of,  i.  719 

tumours  and  ulcers  of,  ii.  323 
Cheiloplasty  (xeiAoy,  a  lip;  itXaaao,,  I 

form  or  shape),  ii.  419 
Cheloid    (xjjArj,   a  crab's  claw;  dSos, 

shape),  i.  197,  585,  673 
Chemical  causes  of  inflammation,  i.  87 
Chest,  gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  495 
hajmorrhage  into,  i.  492,  496 
inflammation  of  after  ligature  of 

subclavian,  ii.  105 
injuries  of,  i.  495 
tapping  the,  ii.  471 
CniLDKEN,  congenital  malformation  in. 
See  Congenital  Malformations 
erysipelas  in,  i.  552 
fetid  nasal  discharge  in,  ii.  315 
incontinence  of  urine  in,  ii.  694 
irritable  bladder  in,  ii.  688 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity  in,  ii.  632, 

652,  669.    See  Litliotomy 
malformations  of  anus  in,  ii.  575 
nervous  affections  of  larynxiu,  ii.  41:0 
syphilis  in,  i.  666 
tracheotomy  in,  ii.  467 
umbilical  hernia  in,  ii,  556 
vaginal  discharges  in,  ii.  718 
vertebral  caries  in,  ii.  240 
Chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  ii.  762 
Chlorides,  caustic,  in  cancer,  i.  610 
Chloroform,  i.  11 

administration  of,  i.  12 
in  disease,  i.  15 
in  severe  injuries,  i.  15 
cautions  in  using,  i.  14 
death  from,  i.  i6 
effects  of,  i.  14 
in  eye-operations,  ii.  336 
in  hernia,  ii.  521 

influence  on  mortality  after  opera 

tions,  i.  II 
inhalers  for,  i.  13 
in  lithotrity,  ii.  658 
in  operation  for  squint,  ii.  348 
in  operations  on  stricture,  ii.  737 
in  reduction  of  dislocations,  i.  361 


Chloroform  (continued) 

secondary  effects  ot)  i.  16 
in  tracheotomy,  ii.  464 
treatment  of  effects  of,  i.  19 
Cholesteatoma  (xoA.r;,  bile ;  arrfap,  fat  or 

tallow),  i.  584 
Chopart's  amputation  of  foot,  i.  54 

operation  for  restoration  of  lip, 
ii.  419 

Chordee  (xopSv,  fi  string),  ii.  713 
Cicatrices,  changes  in,  i.  122 
contracted,  after  burns,  i.  194 

after  chancre,  i.  639 
conti-action  of,  i.  123 
division  of,  i.  195 
faulty,  L  151 
sensibility  of,  i.  124 
structure  of,  i.  123 
warty,  i.  197,  585,  673 
C  icatrisation,  process  of,  i.  122 
Circular  method  of  amputating,  i.  24 
Cii-culation,  changes  in,  leading  to  for- 
mation of  thrombus,  i.  567 
collateral  after  ligature,  i.  230 
hasmorrhage  from,  i.  232 
gangrene  from  obstruction  of,  i. 

522,  525.    See  Gangrene 
impeded,  a  cause  of  aneurism,  ii.  1 5 
Circumcision,  ii.  755 
Circumflex  nerve,  paralysis  of,  i.  689 
Circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism,  i.  241 
Cirsoid  (Kipa-os,  a  swelled  vein;  dSos, 

shape)  dilatation  of  vessels,  i.  71 1 
Civiale's  lithotrite,  ii.  657 

medio-bilateral  lithotomy,  ii.  653 
statistics  of  Jithotrity,  ii.  667 
urethrotome,  ii.  732 
Clamp,  use  of  in  ovariotomy,  ii.  804 
Clark's  operation  for  urethroplastj',  ii.  741 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  i.  367 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  443 
excision  of,  ii.  209 
fractures  of,  i.  312 
Cleft  palate,  ii.  420 

operations  for,  on  hard  palate,  ii. 
423 

on  soft  palate,  ii.  421 
Clergyman's  sore  throat,  ii.  451 
Clitoris,  hypertrophy  of,  ii.  793 

removal  of,  ii.  793 
Cloacae  {cloaca,   a  drain  or  sewer)  in 

necrosed  bone,  ii.  146,  148  ki 
Clove-hitch  knot,  i.  358  ' 
Clover's  apparatus  for  washing  bladder 
in  lithotrity,  ii.  662 
chloroform-inhaler,  i.  13 
Club-hand,  ii.  296 
Club-foot,  ii.  307 
Coagulation  in  piles,  ii.  599 

in  wounded  arteries,  i.  205 
Coagulum  of  inflammatory  blood,  i.  76 
in  wounded  arteries,  external  i 
205 

imperfect,  i.  224,  232 

internal,  i.  206,  224 
Cobra  di  capello,  bite  of,  i.  176 
Coccydynia  (kokicv^,  tlie  coccvx;  3W» 
pain),  1.  331  -    '  ' 
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Coccyx,  dislocation  of,  i.  387 

Iracturo  of,  i.  331 
Cod-liver  oil  in  scrofida,  i,  630 

in  chronic  inllnmmation,  i.  98 
Coliuheim  on  migration   of  blood-cor- 
puscles, i.  77,  102 
Cold  abscess,  i.  107,  112 
Cold  as  an  anoesthetic,  i.  19 
effects  of,  i.  198 
in  hsemorrliage,  i.  210 
in  acnte  inflammation,  i.  92 
in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  99 
Collapse  of  lung  ia  wound  of  chest,  i. 
494 

Collateral  circulation,  i.  230,  232 
Colliquative  discharges,  i.  105 
Collodion,  use  of  in  wounds,  i.  147 
Colloid  (koAAo,  glue  or  gelatine ;  eiSoj, 
form)  cancer,  i.  602 

of  breast,  ii.  490 

cysts,  i.  579 
Colon,  hernia  of,  ii.  547,  561 

relations  of,  to  seat  of  obstruction, 
ii.  566 

Colotomy  {KwAoy,    the  colon  ;  TSfiva, 
I  cut).    See  Anus,  artificial. 

Colour  of  inflamed  parts,  -  i.  79,  96 

Columna  nasi,  restoration  of,  ii.  406 
in  Indian  operation,  ii.  410 

Coma  (Koijxa,  deep  sleep,  lethargy)  from 
chloroform,  i.  17 
from  compression,  i.  409,  417 
from  extravasation,  i.  438 
from    intracranial   sujipuration,  i. 
414 

from  traumatic  encephalitis,  i.  412 
Comminuted  fracture,  i.  272,  276,  294 
Complete  ankylosis,  ii.  192 
dislocation,  i.  354 
fistula  in  ano,  ii.  589 
inguinal  hernia,  ii.  541 
Complicated  dislocations,  i.  363 

fractures,  i.  272,  289 
Compound  cysts,  i.  583 

of  breast,  ii.  483 
dislocation,  i.  363 
fracture,  i.  272.    See  Fracture 
Compress,  graduated,  i.  211 
CoMPiiESSioN  in  adenocele,  ii.  481 
in  aneurism,  ii.  44 
by  acupressure,  ii.  52 
by  finger,  ii.  52 
flexion,  ii.  51 
instmments,  ii.  44 

applicability  of,  ii.  49 
cu'cumstances  iufluenciug 

success  of,  ii.  46 
dui'ation  of,  ii.  49 
effects  of,  ii.  48 
history  of,  ii.  44 
method  of,  ii.  46 
principle  of,  ii.  44 
of  abdominal  aorta,  ii.  119 
of  arteries  of  arm,  ii.  m 
of  arteries  in  ha;morrhage,  i.  209,  211 
brain,  i.  409 

from  traumatic  encephalitis, 
i-  413 


CoMPBESSiON  {conlmucd). 

from  extravasation,  i.  439 
paralysis  from,  i.  687,  688 
treatment  of,  i.  417 
in  cancer,  i.  611 

of  breast,  ii.  493 
in  carotid  aneurism,  ii.  73 
in  femoral  aneurism,  ii.  124 
in  intracranial  aneurism,  ii.  89 
of  nerves,  paralysis  from,  i.  689 
in  popliteal  aneurism,  ii.  125 
in  subclavian  aneurism,  ii.  90 
of  spinal  cord,  i.  443,  462 

paralysis  from,  i.  688 
of  varicose  veins,  i.  710 
Compressor  for  aneurism,  ii.  46 

for  aorta.  Lister's,  i.  67 
Concretion.s,  gouty,  in  external  ear,  ii.  314 
in  meatus  auditorius,  ii.  315 
CoNCirssiON  of  brain,  i.  407 

diagnosis  from  spinal  concTis- 

sion,  i.  453 
pathology  of,  i.  468 
signs  of,  i.  408 
terminations  of,  i.  408 
treatment  of,  i.  415 
of  eye,  i.  469 

of  spinal  cord,  i.  443.    See  Spinal 

cord 

treatment  of,  i.  456 
Cond)'les  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  i.  321 
Condylomata  {kovSv\os,  a  swelling),  i. 
.585,659 
diagnosis  from  piles,  ii.  599 
in  labia,  ii.  792 
Congenital  deformities  of  finger  and  hand, 
ii.  297 
dislocations,  i.  365 
of  hip,  i.  399 
of  lower  jaw,  i.  367 
of  shoulder,  i.  376 
of  wrist,  i.  384 
fissures  of  cheeks,  iL  419 
fracture,  i.  271 

hernia  of  cerebral  membranes,  ii. 
313 

inguinal,  ii.  541,  547 
ovarian,  ii.  805 
hydrocele,  ii.  768 

hypertrophy  of  toes  and  foot,  ii.  31 1 
malformations  of  anus  and  rectum, 

ii-  575 
of  bladder,  ii.  681 
of  lips,  ii.  324 
of  penis,  ii.  753 
syphilis.    See  Syphilis. 
Congestion,  i,  72 
Congestive  abscess,  i.  107,  1 12 
inflammation,  i.  86 
stricture,  ii.  720 
Conical  stumps,  i.  33 
Conjunctivitis,  gonorrhoea],  ii.  714 
Connective  tissue,  tumours  formed  on 

type  of,  i.  586 
Conservative  surgerJ^    Sec  Excision 
Constipation,  duration  of,  in  intcsliuid 

obstniction,  ii.  564 
Constitutional  syphili-s,  i.  651 
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Conta^oiis  emanations,  evil  results  of, 
i-  5 

Contagious  gangrene,  i.  534 

ulcer  or  cliancro,  i.  632.   See  Chancre 
Continuous  suture,  i.  146 
CoNTRAOTiON  of  arm,  ii.  294 

of  arteries  from  disease,  ii.  2,  12 

after  wounds,  i.  207 
of  cicatrices,  i.  123 

after  burns  and  scalds,  i.  194 
in  femoral  coxalgia,  ii.  259 
of  fingers,  ii.  296 
forearm,  ii,  294 
knee-joint,  ii.  300 
lips,  congenital,  ii.  324 
muscles,  ii.  290 
plantar  fascia,  ii.  311 
spasmodic,  of  sphincter  ani,  ii.  587 
of  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  ii.  292 
of  toes,  ii.  311 
Contrecoup,  fracture  by,  i.  270,  423 

injury  of  brain  by,  i.  411,  434 
Contused  wounds,  i.  152 
amputation  in,  i.  156 
gangrene  in,  i.  153 
treatment  of,  i.  155 
Contusion  {coniundo,  I  beat  together), 

i.  140 
treatment  of,  i.  141 

Contusion  of  abdomen,  i.  503 
of  arteries,  i.  199 

bones,  i.  264 

brain,  i.  411 

eye,  i.  468 

joints,  i.  265 

lungs,  i.  491 

nerves,  i.  261 

scalp,  i.  419 

skull,  i.  422 
Cooper,  Sir  A.,  classification  of  disloca- 
tions of  hip,  i.  387 
of  dislocations  of  shoulder,  i.  370 
ligature  of  external  iliac  artery,  ii. 

114 

Copaiba  in  gonon-hcea,  ii.  711 
Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  i.  316 
Corelysis  (/copTj,  the  pupil ;  Auoi,  1  loosen), 

ii.  361 

Cornea,  abscission  of,  ii.  381 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  350 

staphyloma  of,  ii.  381 

tapping  the,  ii.  352 
Corns,  i.  584,  671 

Coronoid  process  of  ulna,  fracture  of,  i. 
324 

Corpus  cavemosum,  danger  of  wounding, 
ii.  639 

spondosum,  absence  of,  ii.  753 

Corpuscular  lympli,  i.  131 

Counter-in-itants  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, i.  99 

Counter-opening  in  abscess,  i.  112 

Coxalgia  {coxa,  the  hip  ;  &A.70J,  pain),  ii. 
252.   iS'ec  Hip-(li.sease 

Cracked  nipple,  ii.  476 

Cracks  in  tongue,  ii.  426 

Cranium.    See  Skull 

Creeping  bubo,  i.  641 


Crepitus  (crcpo,  I  crackle)  in  fracture,  i.275 
Croup,  spasmodic,  ii.  459 

opening  the  windpipe  in,  ii.  460 
Croupous  lymph,  i.  131 
C^ubebs  in  gonorrhcea,  ii.  711 
Cuboid  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  406 

excision  of,  ii.  233 
Cuneiform  bones,  dislocation  of,  i.  406 

excision  of,  ii.  234 
Cupping  in  inflammation,  i.  92 
Curdy  pus,  i.  loi 

Curvature  of  sjjine,  angular,  ii.  238 

lateral,  ii.  284.    See  Spine 
Cutaneous  erysipelas,  i.  545 
treatment  of,  i.  550 
syphilitic  diseases,  i.  657 

in  children,  i.  668 
tumours,  i.  584 
Cuticle,  transplantation  of,  i.  124 
of  ear,  thickening  of,  ii.  315 
Cyphosis  {Kv<po(a,  1  bend),  ii.  286 
Cystic  (kuo-tis,  a  cyst  or  bladder)  bron- 
chocele,  ii.  330 
diagnosis  from  carotid  aneurism, 
ii-  73 

cancer  of  breast,  ii.  489,  492 
sarcocele,  ii.  782 
sarcoma,  ii.  484,  492 
Ctstxc  tumouks,  i.  578 

from  closure  and  dilatation  of 

ducts,  i.  578,  582 
colloid,  i.  579 
compound,  i.  583 
dermoid,  i.  578,  584 
from  distension,  i.  579 
multilocular,  i.  583 
as  new  formations,  i.  582 
proliferous,  i.  583 
sanguineous,  i.  583 
sebaceous,  i.  579 
serous,  i.  579,  583 
varieties  of,  i.  578 
Cystic  tumours  of  antrum,  iL  389 
of  bone,  ii.  164 

breast,  ii.  482.    See  Breast 
bursffi,  i.  532  ;  ii.  275 
cheeks,  ii.  323 
groin,  removal  of,  ii.  574 
labia,  ii.  792 
lips,  ii.  324 
lower  jaw,  ii.  400 
mouth,  ii.  436 
neck,  ii.  328,  329 
ovary,  ii.  798 
parotid  gland,  ii.  327 
penis,  i.  720  ;  ii.  761 
testis,  ii.  782 

containing  coloured 
matters,  ii.  783 
tongue,  ii.  426,  436 
vagina,  ii.  793 
Cystine,  calculi  of,  ii.  6n 
Cystitis  {Kvaris,  the  bladder  ;  itis,  denot- 
ing inflammation),  ii.  684.  See 
Bladder,  inflammation  of 
Cystocele  (kuutis,  the  bladder  ;  rtiKi},  a 
tumour),  ii.  507 
in  females,  ii.  793 
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Cystocele  (conlinued). 

treatment  of,  ii.  547 
Cysts.    See  Cystic  tumours 
Cysts  ill  bladder.    See  Bladder 

dentigerous,  ii.  389 

ill  omentum,  ii.  532I 

ill  prostate,  ii.  707 

Deafness,  ii.  315 

Decomiiosing  animal  matters,  wounds 

poisoned  by,  i.  185 
Deformities,  ii.  284 

of  arms  and  hand,  ii.  294 

of  face  and  neck,  ii.  292 

of  leg  and  foot,  ii.  299 

of  spine,  ii.  284 
Degeneration  of  arterial  tissue,  ii.  5 

of  lymph,  i.  132 

in  stumps,  i.  34 
Deglutition  affected  in  hydrophobia,  i 

DELrRitTM,  inflammatory,  i.  138 
irritative  or  nervou.s,  i.  138 
traumatic,  i.  138 

Demarcation,  line  of,  in  gangi-ene,  i.  527 

Dentigerous  cysts,  ii.  389  ' 

Dentinal  tumours,  ii.  389 

Depletory  treatment,  remarks  on,  i.  94 

Depressed  fracture  of  skull,  i.  428 
treatment  of,  i.  431 
nose,  operation  for,  ii.  412 

Dermoid  {Sep/xa,  skin ;  ei'Soy,  form)  cysts, 

^     i-  578, 584         '     '  y  ' 

Detached  portions  of  body,  restoration 

of,  ii.  403 
Determination  of  blood,  i.  74 
Diabetes  from  cerebral  injury,  i.  436 
Diaphoretics  in  inflammation,  i.  90 
Diaphragm,  wounds  of,  i.  507 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  ii.  561 
Diathesis  {Staeea-is,  arrangement  or  dis- 
position), aneurismal,  ii.  22 
hfemorrhagic,  i.  722 
oxalic,  ii.  610 
phosphatic,  ii.  610 
scrofulous,  i.  623 
uric  or  litliic,  ii.  608 
Dieffenbach  s  treatment  of  ununited  frac 

ture,  i.  305 
Diet  in  asthenic  inflammation,  i.  95 
in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  98 
after  operation,  i.  22 
before  operations,  i.  4 
Diffiised  abscess,  i.  107 

of  breast,  ii.  478 
aneurism,  ii.  18,  23 
inflammation,  L  86 
pelvic  cellulitis,  ii.  644,  645 
phlebiti.s,  i.  706 
traumatic  aneurism,  i.  240 
Digital  compression  in  aneuri.sm,  ii.  52 
in  axillary  aneurism,  ii.  loo 
in  carotid  aneurism,  ii.  73 
in  intraorbital  aneurism,  ii.  89 
in  subclavian  aneurism,  ii.  go 
Dilatation  of  prostate  in  lithotomv,  ii. 
628,  646 
of  urethra  in  stricture,  ii.  730 


Diphtheria,  tracheotomy  in,  ii.  461 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  i.  8 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  542 
Disarticulation  (dis,  from;  arlimlus,  a 

.ioint),  i.  23.    See  Amputation 
Discharges,  utero-vaginal,  ii.  794 
Disease,  mortality  after  amputations  for 

Disinfectants  in  contused  wounds,  L  156 
Di.sLOCATiON  {dis,  from ;  loco,  1  place), 
1-  354 
causes  of,  i.  354 
complete,  i.  354 
complicated,  i.  363 
complicating  fracture,  i.  291,  295, 

363,  376,  398 
compound,  i.  354,  363 
congenital,  i.  354,  365 
eflects  of,  i.  355 
extension  in,  i.  358 
incomplete,  i.  354 
of  old  standing,  accidents  in  re- 
duction of,  i.  361 
changes  produced  in,  i.  356 
treatment  of,  i.  360 
reduction  of,  i.  356 
signs  of,  i.  355 
spontaneous,  i.  354,  364 
treatment  of,  i.  356 
Dislocations,  srECiAL,  i.  365 
of  ankle,  i.  402 

backwards,  i.  403 
compound,  i.  403 
forwards,  i.  403 
inwards,  i.  403 
outwards,  i.  402 
treatment  of,  i.  403 
astragalus,  i.  403 

backwards,  i.  404 
compound,  i.  405 
forwards,  i.  403 
reduction  of,  i.  405 
atlas  and  axis,  i.  464 
carpal  bones,  i.  384 
clavicle,  i.  367 
at  both  ends,  i.  369 
outer  end,  i.  368 
sternal  end,  i.  367 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  443 
coccyx,  i.  387 
cuboid  bone,  i.  406 
cuneiform  bone,  i.  406 
elbow,  i.  378.    See  Dislocation  of 
forearm,  also  of  radius  and  of 
ulna, 
femur,  i.  3S7 

backwards,  i.  391 
classification  of,  Bigelow's,  i. 
3S9 

classification  of.  Cooper's,  i.  3S7 
complicated  with  fracture,  i.  398 
congenital,  i.  399 
downwards,  i.  394,  395 
e(re(!ts  of,  i.  388 
everted  dorsal,  i.  39S 
in  liip-disease,  ii.  254 
ilio-scintic,  i.  391 

reduction  of,  i.  392 
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Dislocations,  special  {continued). 
of  femur,  irregular,  i.  389 
mechanism  of,  i.  389 
of  old  standing,  i.  398 
on  pubic  bone,  i.  396 

reduction  of,  i.  397 
reduction,  methods  of,  i.  390 
regular,  i.  389 
simultaneous,  i.  398 
subspinous,  i.  397 
supraspinous,  i.  397 
on  thyroid  foramen,  i.  394 
upwards,  i.  390,  397 
upwards  and  backwards,  i.  390, 
391 

varieties  of,  i.  390 
fibula,  head  of,  i.  402 
fingers,  i.  387 
foot,  i.  402 

forearm,  bones  of,  i.  378 

backwards,  i.  378 

complications  of,  i.  381 

compound,  i.  382 

forwards,  i.  379 

lateral,  i.  379 

of  old  standing,  i.  382 

in  opposite  directions,  i.  381 

reduction  of,  i.  381 
of  hand.    See  Dislocations  of  wrist 
hip,  i.  387.     See  Dislocations  of 

femur 
humerus,  i.  370 

backwards,  i.  372 

causes  of,  i.  373 

complications  of,  i.  3  75 

compound,  i.  375 

congenital,  i.  376 

diagnosis  of,  i.  373 

downwards,  i.  372 

forwards,  i.  371 

inwards,  i.  371 

old  imreduced,  i.  376 

partial,  i.  373 

reduction  of,  i.  374 

signs  of,  i.  370 

subclavicular,  i.  371 

subcoracoid,  i.  371 

subglenoid,  i.  372  , 

subspinous,  i.  372 

varieties  of,  i.  370 

relative  frec[ueucy  of,  i.  373 
jaw,  i.  365 

bilateral,  i.  366 

congenital,  i.  367 

reduction  of,  i.  366 

unilateral,  i.  366 
knee,  i.  400.    See  Dislocations  of 

tibia 
larynx,  i.  475 
metacarpus,  i.  384 
metacarpo-phalangealjoints,  i.  385 
metatarsus,  i.  406 
OS  calcis,  i.  406 
OS  magnum,  i.  384 
patella,  i.  399 

inwards,  i.  399 

outwards,  i.  399 

upwards,  i.  400 


Dislocations,  special  (continued). 
of  patella,  vertical,  i.  399 
pelvis,  i.  3S7 
pisiform  bone,  i.  384 
radius,  i.  379 

baclvwards,  i.  380 
forwards,  i.  379 

incomplete,  i.  380 
outwards,  i.  380 
redaction  of,  i.  381 
sacro-iliac  articulation,  i.  387 
scaphoid  bone,  i.  406 
scapula,  i.  369 
semilunar  bone,  i.  384 
shoulder-joint,  i.  370.     See  Dislo- 
cations of  humerus 
symphysis  pubis,  i.  387 
tarsal  bones,  i.  405,  406 
thigh-bone,  i.   387.     /See  Disloca- 
tions of  femur 
thumb,  i.  385 

compound,  i.  387 
reduction  of,  i.  386 
tibia,  i.  400 

backwards,  i.  400 

in  contraction  of  knee-joiiit, 
ii.  302,  303 
complicated,  i.  401 
compound,  i.  401 
forwards,  i.  401 
lateral,  i.  400 
toes,  i.  407 
ulna,  i.  379 
vertebrse,  i.  464 
wrist,  i.  382 

backwards,  i.  383 
compound,  i.  383 
congenital,  i.  384 
forwards,  i.  383 
Dissecting  aneurism,  ii.  19 
Dissection- wounds,  i.  185 
symptoms  of,  i.  186 
treatment  of,  i.  186 
Distal  ligature  for  aneurism,  ii.  34 
for  carotid  aneurism,  ii.  79 
innominate  aneurism,  ii.  63 
subclavian  aneurism,  ii.  97 
Diuretics  in  inflammation,  i.  90 
Dogs,  mad,  bites  of,  i.  147.    See  Hydro- 
phobia 

Donovan's  solution  in  syphilis,  i.  659 
Dorsal  region  of  cord,  injuries  of,  i.  458, 
459 

of  spine,  effects  of  concussion  of,  i. 
.444 

dislocations  of,  i.  465 
Drainage-tubes,  i.  113 

in  empyema,  ii.  472 
Dressing  of  wounds,  in  amputation,  i. 
30 

in  operation,  i.  21 
of  incised  wounds,  i,  144 
Dropsy,  i.  84 

of  antrum,  ii.  389 

diagnosis  from  tumours,  ii.  392 
ovarian,  treatment  of,  ii.  798 
Drowning,  treatment  of  asphyxia  from 
i.  485 
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Drunkenness    diagnosis  of  traumatic 

coma  from,  i.  440 
Dry  gangi-ene,  i.  520,  522 
Duct,  nasal,  probing  tlio,  ii.  343 

Ducts,  tumours  from,  distension  of,  i.  e,^Q 
582 

Duodenum,  ulcer  of,  in  kirns,  i.  191 
Dupuytren's  bilateral  lithotomy,  ii.  652 
classification  of  burns,  i.  189 

splinters  in  gun-sliot  wounds 
i.  170 
enterotome,  ii.  535 
spUnt,  i.  351 
Dura  mater,  fungus  of,  ii.  312 

wounds  of,  i.  431 
Dysphagia  (5w,  bacUy  ;  ^070,,  I  eat)  from 
aortic  aneurism,  ii.  57,  443 

from  innominate  aneurism,  ii.  61,442 
causes  of,  ii.  442 
Dyspnoea  {5t-s,  badly ;  Trj/eo.,  I  breathe) 
from  aortic  aneurism,  ii.  57 
from  Hinominate  aueurism,  ii.  6i 
Dysuria  (Syy,  badly;  ohpov,  urine),  ii. 
713 

<  Ear,  bleeding  from,  i.  425 

concretions  in,  ii.  315 

diseases  of,  ii.  314 

fetid  discharge  from,  ii.  314 

fibrous  tumours  of,  ii.  3 14 

foreign  bodies  in,  i.  467 

gouty  concretions  in,  ii.  314 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  314 

inflammation  of,  ii.  314 

injm-ies  of,  i.  467 

polypi  in,  ii.  315 

serous  discharge  irom,  i.  426 

thickening  of  cuticle  of,  ii.  315 
Ear-ache,  ii.  314 
Ear-scoop,  i.  467 

East  wind,  alleged  influence  of,  i.  6 
Eau-de-luce,  i.  181 

Ecchymosis  (eV,  out ;  x^iJios,  juice),  i.  140 
Ecraseur  (French,  icraser,  to  crush),  re- 
moval of  epithelioma  by,  i.  620 
piles  by,  ii.  603 
17  ^    •  tongue  by,  ii.  432 

Ectropmm  (e/c,  out ;  rpeTra.,  I  turn),  ii 
337 

operation  for,  ii.  341 
Effusions  in  inflammation,  i.  84 
•Elbow,  ankylosis  of,  ii.  211,  294 
dislocations  of,  i.  378 
excision  of,  ii.  210 

for  gun-shot  wounds,  i,  176 
fractures  near,  i.  321 

compound  and  comminuted,  i. 
323 

wounds  of,  i.  269 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  i.  701 

ligature  of  arteries  for,  i.  702 
of  scrotum,  ii.  762 
Elongation  of  uvula,  ii.  437 
Embolic  arteritis,  ii.  i 

pUebitis,  i.  705 
Embolon  {i,x0o\ou,  anything  inserted,  a 
plug),  nature  of,  i.  568 
a  cause  of  gangrene,  i.  523 


Embolon  {continued). 
formation  of,  ii.  3 

relation  to  pyicmic  abscesses,  i. 
560 

Emphysema  (iv,  into  ;  <pv<rau,,  I  blow)  of 
abdominal  wall,  i.  506 
from  wound  of  lung,  i.  493 
treatment  of,  i.  499 
Emphysematous  abscess,  i.  107 
Emprosthotonos    (inwpoadtv,    forward  • 
Tuvu,  I  stretch),  i.  693  ' 
Empyema  (eV,  in  ;  -kvov,  pus),  traumatic, 
1.494 
drainage  in,  ii.  472 
tapping  the  chest  in,  ii.  472 
Encephalitis  (iyKi,pa\op,  the  brain;  itis, 
denotmg   inflammation),  trau- 
matic, i.  411 
treatment  of,  i.  416 
Encephalocele  {hKf<paKov,   the    brain  ; 

/CT7A.77,  a  tumour),  ii.  313  ' 
Encephaloid   (ijKe^aKov^    the  brain- 
e<5oy,  shape),  i.  596,  601  ' 
cells  of,  i.  597 
diagnosis  of,  i.  603 

from  aneurism,  ii.  24 
structure  of,  i.  601 
Encephaloid  of  antrum,  ii.  391 
bone,  ii.  167 

diagnosis  from  osteo-aneurism, 
ii.  172 
breast,  ii.  490 
jaw,  lower,  ii.  399 
upper,  ii.  391 
muscle,  ii.  284 
nose,  ii.  321 
prostate,  ii.  707 
testis,  ii.  783 
tonsil,  ii.  440 
Encephalo  -  osteo  -  aneurism  {4yKe<pa\ov, 
brain  ;  oa-reov,  bone  ;  aneurism), 
11.  171  ' 

Enchondkoma  (eV,  in;  xovSpoj,  carti- 
lage), i.  593 
diagnosis  from  osteo-cancer,  ii.  169 
treatment  of,  i.  595  ;  ii.  164 

Enchondroma  of  jaw,  lower,  ii.  399 

1    ,        ..       m^er,  ii.  391 
malar  bone,  u.  391 
muscle,  ii.  284 
parotid  region,  ii.  327 
Encysted  (eV,  iu  ;  kv(ttis,  a  bladder  or 
sac)  abscess  of  breast,  ii.  47S 
calculus,  ii.  615,  6x8,  635,  672 
hernia  of  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  541, 
550 

hydrocele,  ii.  773 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  54$ 
tumours.    Sre  Cystic  tumoui-s 

Eneniata  in  hernia,  ii.  521 

Enterocele  (iin-fpov,  an  intestine  ;  io/At?, 
a  tumour),  ii.  505 

Entero-epiplocele  (^i/repof,  intestine;  epi- 
ploon, the  caul ;  /fjjAj;,  a  tumour),  ii. 

Entero-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  583 
Enterotome  {ivrepov,  intestine  ;  Ttfwa, 
i  cut),  ii.  535 
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Entropium  (tV,  in  ;  rptirai,  I  turn),  ii.  337 

operation  for,  ii.  339 
Epididymitis  {im,  on ;  SiSuyuos,  a  testicle ; 

itis,  denoting  iullammation),  ii.  764 
Epiphyses  of  bones,  separation  of,  i.  273 
Epiplocele  {epiploon,  the  caul  ;  Kr}Xr\,  a 

tumour),  ii,  505 
Epiploitis  {cpiploori,  the  caul ;  itis,  de- 
noting iuflammation),  ii.  531 
Epispadias     (ein,    over ;     ffna^wv,  an 

eunuch),  ii.  681,  754 
Epistaxis  (eVi,  on  ;  cTa(u,  1  drop),  ii.  316 

treatment  of,  ii.  316 
Epithelial  type,  tumours  of,  i.  596 
Epithelioma  {epithelium,  from  im,  on ; 
floAAco,  I  bud  forth),  i.  616 
diagnosis  of,  i.  619 

from  rodent  ulcer,  i.  678,  679 
removal  by  caustics,  i.  620 
^craseur,  i.  620 
excision,  i.  619 
ligature,  i.  619 
situation  and  progress  of,  i.  6 1 7 
structure  of,  i.  617 
Epithelioma  of  anus,  ii.  581,  582 
bladder,  ii.  689 
larynx,  ii.  459 
lips,  ii.  324 
malar  bone,  ii,  391 
nose,  ii.  321 
oesophagus,  ii.  445 
penis,  ii.  759 
pharynx,  ii.  441 
scrotum,  ii.  762 
tongue,  ii.  426 
tonsil,  ii.  440 
upper  jaw,  ii.  391 
Epulis  (eVi,  on  ;  ovKov,  the  gum),  ii.  385, 
391 

treatment  of,  ii.  386 
Erectile  tumours,  i.  712.    See  Njevus 
of  bone,  ii.  170 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii.  24 

from  osteo-cancer,  ii.  169 
of  lip,  ii.  324 
of  tongue,  ii.  436 
Ergotin,  subcutaneous  injection  of  in 

aneurism,  ii.  91 
Erratic  erysipelas,  i.  546 
Eruptions,  sy][3hilitic,  i.  657 

in  children,  i.  668 
Erysipelas  {ipvw,  I  draw;  ireAas,  near), 
i-  541 

a  cause  of  death  after  operations,  i. 
4,8 

of  gangrene  after  ligature, 
i.  238 

of  secondary  haemorrliage,  i. 
233 

causes  of,  i.  543 
cellular,  i.  548 

treatment  of,  i.  552 
cellulo-cutaneous,  i.  546 

treatment  of,  i.  551 
constitutional  fever  of,  i.  542 
contagion  of,  i.  544 
cutaneous,  i.  545 

treatment  of,  i.  550 


Erysipelas  (continued). 
diagnosis  of.  i.  549 
from  inflammation  of  absorbents, 
i.  698 
epidemic,  i.  544 
erratic,  i.  546 
external,  i.  545 
internal,  i.  556 
after  ligature,  i.  232,  238 
cedematous,  i.  548 
phlegmonous,  i.  546 
prevention  of,  i.  549 
prognosis  of,. i.  549 
simple,  i.  545 

in  stumps,  after  amputation,  i.  3 1 
treatment  of,  i.  549 
Erysipelas  of  fauces,  i.  556 
fingers,  i.  554 
head,  i.  553 
infants,  i.  552 
lips  and  face,  i.  553 
mucous  membranes,  i.  556 
orbit,  i.  553 
pudenda,  i.  554 
scrotum,  i.  554 
serous  membranes,  i.  558 
submaxillary  region,  i.  554 
Erysipelatous  arachnitis,  i.  558 
laryngitis,  i.  557 
peritonitis,  i.  558 
Esmarch's  method  of  applying  cold,  i.  93 
Ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  i.  1 7 

local  anaesthesia  by,  i.  20 
Exanthemata,  diagnosis  from  erysipelas, 
i-  549 
syphilitic,  i.  657,  668 
Excision  {excido,  I  cut  out),  of  acetabu- 
lum,  and  pelvic  bones,  ii.  267 
of  ankle,  ii.  232 
astralagus,  ii.  231 
bronchocele,  ii.  332 
cancer,  i.  612 
clavicle,  ii.  209 
clitoris,  ii.  793 
cuboid  bone,  ii.  233 
cuneiform  bones,  ii.  234 
elbow,  ii.  210 

for  ankylosis,  ii.  211 

fractm-e,  i.  323  ;  ii.  211 
operation,  ii.  211 
results,  ii.  214 
for  strumous  disease,  ii.  210 
epithelioma,  i.  619 
fibula,  ii.  224 
fingers,  ii.  220 
hair-bulbs,  ii.  338 
hand,  bones  of,  ii.  219 
hip-joint,  ii.  221,  264 
iris,  ii.  356 
joints,  ii.  198 

conditions  of  success,  ii.  200 
in  gim-shot  wounds,  i.  175  ; 

ii.  200 
history  of,  ii.  198 
indications  for,  ii.  200 
instruments  for,  ii.  203 
opei-ation  of,  ii.  203 
repair  after,  ii.  202 
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Excision  {continued). 
of  knee,  ii.  221 

results  of,  ii.  223 
lower  jaw,  ii.  400 

for  necrosis,  ii.  387 
metacarpal  bones,  ii.  220 
metatarsal  bones,  ii.  235 
n.Tvu.s,  i.  715 
olecranon,  ii.  215 
omentum  in  hernia,  ii.  532 
OS  calcis,  ii.  228 
for  osteo-cancer,  ii.  1 70 
of  parotid  gland,  ii,  328 
piles,  ii.  601 
radius,  ii.  215 
scaphoid  bone,  ii.  233 
scapula,  ii.  207 
entire,  ii.  207 
partial,  ii.  208 
secondary,  ii.  204 
of  shoulder-joint,  ii.  204 
for  disease,  ii,  204 
injury,  ii.  207 
tarsal  bones,  ii.  228 
tibia,  ii.  224 
toes,  ii.  235 
tongue,  ii.  429 

by  division  of  lower  jaw,  ii.  434 
entire,  ii.  431 
submental,  ii.  433 
ton.sils,  ii.  439 
tumours,  i.  621 
rdna,  ii.  215 
Vpperjaw,  ii.  395 
urethral  tumours,  ii.  752 
wrist,  ii.  215 
Excoriation  (ex,  off ;  corium,  the  skin), 

chancrous,  i.  634 
Excrescences,  syphilitic,  i.  659 
Exfoliation  (ex,  out ;  folium,  a  leaf)  of 

bone,  ii.  147 
Exhaustion  a  cause  of  death  after  opera- 
tion, i.  7 

Exomphalos  (ef,   out  of ;  ofK^aXos,  the 

navel),  ii.  556 
Exostosis  (ef,  from  ;  dareov,  a  bone),  ii. 

163 

of  upper  jaw,  ii.  391 

treatment  of,  ii.  163 
Extension  in  dislocation,  i.  358 
Extensors  and  supiuators,  paralysis  of, 
ii.  295 

External  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  541 
piles,  ii.  596 
urethrotomy,  ii.  733 
Extirpation  of  eye-ball,  ii.  378 
Extravasation  (extra,  outside  ;  vas,  a 
vessel)  of  blood,  i.  140,  201 
in  abdomen,  i.  509 
axilla,  i.  377 
eye,  i.  468 
;  fractures,  i.  288,  289,  293 

from  lacerated  uretlira,  i.  515 
in  pleura,  i.  492,  496 
treatment  of,  i.  498 
skull,  i.  438 

diagnosis  of,  i.  439 
treatment  of,  i.  440 


Extravasation  (continued). 

offices,  i.  508,  510 
ui  ine,  i.  453 ;  ii.  741 
Extroversion  (extror.sum,  outwards ;  wrto, 

I  turn)  of  bladder,  ii.  681 
Eye,  concussion  of,  i.  469 

contusion  of,  i.  468 

extirpation  of,  ii.  378 

gonorrhosal  inflammation  of,  ii.  715 

operations  on,  ii.  334 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  662 

wounds  of,  i.  468 
Eyelashes,  diseased  states  of,  ii.  337 

removal  of,  ii.  338 
Eyelids,  ecchymosis  of  in  fractured  skull, 
i.  425 

naevi  of,  i.  718 

operations  on,  ii.  336 

plastic  surgery  of,  ii.  405 

tumours  of,  ii.  336 

Face,  defoi-mities  of,  ii.  292 
erysipelas  of,  i.  553 
fracture  of  bones  of,  i.  306 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  307 
injuries  of,  i.  466 
naevi  of,  i.  718 

paralysis  of,  from  intracranial  aneu- 
rism, ii.  84 
plastic  surgery  of,  ii.  403 
wounds  of  arteries  of,  i.  246 
Facets  of  calculi,  ii.  614 
Facial  neuralgia,  i.  685 
Fa?cal  fistula,  ii.  533,  535 
Feeces,  extravasation  of,  i.  508,  510 
False  aneurism,  ii.  16,  18,  23 
joints,  i.  301 

causes  of,  i.  302 
treatment  of,  i.  304 
membranes  covering  calculi,  ii.  636 
passages  in  urethi-a,  ii.  729 
Fascia,  plantar,  contraction  of,  ii.  311 
propria  of  femoral  hernia,  ii.  551 

of  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  541 
recto-vesical,  importance  in  litho- 
tomy, ii.  629 
Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries,  ii.  5 
stumps,  i.  34 
TUMOURS,  i.  586 

diagnosis  from  sebaceous  tu- 
mours, i.  581 
in  crural  canal,  diagnosis  from 
femoral  hernia,  ii.  553 
gi'oin,  diagnosis  from  absces.s, 

ii.  244 
neck,  ii.  328 
tongue,  ii.  436 
Fatty  matter  in  cystic  tumours,  i.  584 
Fauces,  erysipelas  of,  i.  556 
Female  catheter,  ii.  791 
Female.s,  calculus  in,  ii.  621,  677 
chancre  in,  i.  636 
congenital  hernia  in,  ii.  550 
diseases  of  genital  organs  of,  ii. 
790 

gonorrhcea  in,  ii.  717 
inguinal  hernia  in,  ii.  543 
irritability  of  bladder  in,  ii.  6S9 
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Females  {contimiccTi. 
lithotomy  in,  ii.  679 
lithotrity  in,  ii.  6S0 
strictiu'e  of  iirctlira  in,  ii.  748 
Femoral  artery.    Sec  Artery,  Femoral 
coxal^ia,  "ii.  25  S 
hernia,  ii.  550.    See  Hernia 
Femtjji,  dislocations  of,  i.  387.    See  Dis- 
locations 
in  hip-disease,  ii.  257,  258,  260 
division  of  neck  of  for  ankylosis, 
ii.  272 

excision  of  head  of,  ii.  264 

resnlts  of,  ii.  269 
fractures  of,  i.  331.    See  Fractures 
gun-shot  injuries  of,  i.  173,  175 
Fergiisson,  Sir  W.,  on  manipulation  in 
aneurism,  ii.  52 
staph j'loraphy,  ii.  421 
Fevek,  erysipelatous,  i.  542 
hfemorrhagic,  i.  202 
inflammatory,  i.  81,  138 
asthenic,  i.  82,  94 
irritative,  i.  83 
.sthenic,  i.  81 
traumatic,  i.  81,  138 
typhoid,  diagnosis  from  pycemia,  i. 
■n.    .  564 

Fibrine,  deposit  of,  in  aneurism,  ii.  20 
increase  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  76 
softened,  diagnosis  from  pus,  i.  102 
Fibrinous  lymph,  i.  131 
Fibro-cellular  ankylosis,  ii.  192 
tumours,  i.  589 

of  axilla,  ii.  503 
of  parotid  region,  ii.  327 
FiBRO-CTSTIC  TUMOUE,  of  jaw,  ii.  ioo 

of  muscle,  ii.  283 
Fibroid  tdmottr,  i.  587 
malignant,  i.  588 
recurrent,  i.  590 
Fibroid  tumode  of  breast,  ii.  486 
ear,  ii.  314 
heck,  ii.  328 
nose,  ii.  321 

diagnosis  from  poly- 
pus, ii.  320 
parotid  gland,  ii.  327 
tongue,  ii.  426 
upper  jaw,  ii.  391 
uterus,  ii.  796 

FiBRO-PLASTIC  TUMOUR,  i.  591 

of  bone,  ii.  165 
muscle,  ii.  283 
nose,  ii.  321 
pai-otid  region,  ii.  327 
penis,  ii.  761 
rectum,  ii.  582 
upper  jaw,  ii.  391 
Fibrous  stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  444 

of  rectum,  ii,  576 
Fibro-vascular  tumours  of  skin,  i  673 
Fi  BULA,  dislocations  of,  i.  402 
excision  of,  ii.  224 
fractures  of,  i.  346,  350 
Fifth  nerve,  di.sorder  of  vision  from  in 

jury  of,  i.  470 
Figure-of-S  suture,  i.  146 


Filiform  bougie,  ii.  727 
FiNGEU.s,  amputation  of,  i.  41 

chancre  on,  i.  646 

congenital  deformities  of,  ii.  297 

contractions  of,  ii.  296 

dislocation  of,  i.  387 

erysipelas  of,  i.  554 

excision  of,  ii.  220 

fractures  of,  i.  328 
Fischer's  statistics  of  wounds  of  heart,  i. 

Fissure  of  anus,  ii.  585 
cheeks,  ii.  419 
lip,  ii.  412.    See  Hare-lip 
nose,  ii.  318 
j)alate,  ii.  420 
tongue,  ii.  426 
Fistula  (Lat.  a  pipe),  i.  117 
aerial,  i.  478 
in  ano,  ii.  589 

treatment  of,  ii.  590 
.  entero-vagiual,  ii.  583 
fecal,  ii.  533,  535 
lachrymal,  ii.  343 
nasal,  ii.  318 
penile,  ii.  745,  746 
perineal,  ii.  745,  746 
rectal,  ii.  583 
recto-vaginal,  ii.  583 
recto-vesical,  ii.  583 
salivar}',  i.  466  ;  ii.  323 
scrotal,  ii.  745,  746 
ui-ethro-vaginal,  ii.  749 
urinary,  ii.  744 
vesico-vaginal,  ii.  749 
Fistulffi  in  caries,  ii.  142 

of  nasal  bones,  ii.  411 
Flap  in  amputation,  double,  i.  25 
rectangidar,  i.  26 
single  long,  i.  28 
Teale's,  i.  26 
Flap  operation  for  cataract,  ii.  366 
Flat-foot,  ii.  310 
Fleshy  piles,  ii.  596 
polypus,  ii.  319 
Flexion  in  aneurism,  ii.  51 

in  arterial  hremorihage,  i.  211 
in  popliteal  aneurism,  ii.  125 
Fcetal  remains  in  mammary  tumoui's,  ii. 
486 

Fcetus,  syphilis  of,  i.  666 
Fomentations,  i.  93 
Fontanelle,  nsevus  of,  i.  717 
Food,  administration  of  in  cut  throat,  i. 
478 

mnutritious,  a  causeof  scrofula,  i.628 
Foot,  amputation  of,  i.  52 

arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  254 
conservative  surgery  of,  ii.  224 
deformities  of,  ii.  307 
disarticulations  of,  i.  52 
di-slocations  of,  i.  402 
excision  of  liones  of,  ii.  228 
fractures  of,  i.  352 
ganglionic  tumours  of,  ii.  282 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  174 
perforating  ulcer  of,  i.  672 
.synovial  membranes  of,  ii.  226 
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FoKCEPS,  bone,  ii.  151,  152 

bull-dog,  i.  218 

bullet,  i.  170 

gouge,  ii.  151 

litliotomy,  ii.  623 

for  removing  small  bodies,  i.  161 

urethral,  ii.  664 
Forcible  catheterism,  ii.  706 

expansion  or  rupture  of  stricture, 
ii.  730 

FoEEAKM,  amputation  of,  i.  46 
aneurisms  in,  ii.  1 10 
arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  251 
contraction  of  muscles  of,  ii .  294 
deformities  of,  ii.  294 
dislocation  of  bones  of,  i.  378 
excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  215 
ligatm-e  of  arteries  of,  ii.  112 
fractures  of,  i.  323 
paralysis  of  muscles  of,  ii.  295 

Forehead,  injuries  of,  i.  466 

Foreign    bodies  in  air-tube,  i.  479. 
See  Air-tube 
in  bladder,  i.  514  ;  ii.  677 
brain,  i.  434 

chest,  removal  of,  i.  496,  498 
ears,  i.  467 
eye,  ii.  350 
food-passages,  i.  489 

dysphagia  ft-om,  ii.  443 
gun-shot  wounds,  i.  i68 
hernial  sac,  ii.  507 
incised  wounds,  i.  144 
nostrils,  i.  467 
rectum,  i.  517 
sknll,  i.  435 

removal  of,  i.  437 
vagina,  i.  517 
Fracture,  i.  270 

accidents  iu  treatment  of,  i.  287 
amputations  in,  i.  290,  292 
arteries  wounded  in,  i.  289,  294 
badly  set,  treatment  of,  i.  300 
bandages  in,  i.  281 
causes  of,  i.  270 
comminuted,  i.  272,  276,  294 
complicated,  i.  272,  289 
complicating  dislocation,  i.  291,  295, 

363,  376,  398 
compound,  i.  272 

amputation  in,  i.  292 
secondary,  i.  299 
complications  of,  i.  293 
reduction  of,  i.  296 
treatment  of,  i.  295 
union  of,  i.  279 
conditions  of  bones  predisposing  to, 

i.  271 
by  contrecoup,  i.  270 
crepitus  in,  i.  275 
delayed  union  in,  i.  301 
diagnosis  of,  i.  275 
displacement  in,  i.  274 
directions  of,  i.  272 
at  epiphyses,  i.  273 
false  Joints  after,  i.  301 
removal  of,  i.  306 
treatment  of,  i.  304 


Fractuiie  {continiied). 

gangrene  in,  i.  288,  299 
green  stick,  i.  272 
impacted,  i.  272,  276 
from  indirect  violence,  i.  270 
influence  of  age  and  sex,  i.  271 
incomplete,  i,  272 
into  joints,  i.  291,  293 
intra-uterine,  i.  271 
longitudinal,  i.  273 
from  muscular  action,  i.  270 
oblique,  i.  273 
partial,  i.  272 

plaster  of  Paris  bandage  in,  i.  285 
reduction  of,  i.  280 
re-setting  of,  i.  258 
signs  of,  i.  273 
simple,  i.  272 

complications  of,  i.  289 
treatment  of,  i.  280 
union  of,  i.  277 
splints  in,  i.  282 
spontaneous,  i.  271 
starched  bandage  in,  i.  283 
transverse,  i.  272 
traumatic  aneurism  in,  i.  290 
ununited,  i.  301 

causes  of,  i.  302 
treatment  of,  i.  303 
union  of,  i.  277 
varieties  of,  i.  272 
Fractttres,  special,  i.  306 
of  acetabulum,  i.  330 

acromion,  i.  316 
at  ankle-joint,  i.  350 
compound,  i.  351 
of  arm,  i.  317 
astragalus,  i.  353 
calcaneum,  i.  352 
cartilages  of  ribs,  i.  312 
clavicle,  i.  312 

comminuted,  i.  314 
coccyx,  i.  331 
coracoid  process,  i.  316 
coronoid  process,  i.  324 
at  elbow-joint,  i.  321 

compound,  i.  323 
of  facial  bones,  i.  306 
femur,  i.  331 

in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislo- 
cations, i.  398 
complicating  dislocated  hip,  L 
398 

lower  end  of,  i.  342 
neck  of,  compound,  i.  338 
extracapsular,  i.  335 
intracapsular,  i.  331 
diagnosis    between  intra- 
and  extra-capsular  frac- 
ture, i.  337 
diagnosis  from  rheumatic 
arthritis,  ii.  iSS 
shaft  of,  i.  336 
comjiound  and  comminuted, 
i.  342 

through  trochanter,  i.  33S 
fibula,  lower  end,  i.  350 
shaft,  346 
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FRACTmiKs,  SPECIAL  (cwUinued). 
of  fingers,  i.  328 
foot,  i.  352 
foreaiuj,  i.  323 

compound,  i.  325 
liuinerus,  i.  317 

in  attempt  to  reduce  old  dis- 
location, i.  377 
condyles  of,  i.  321 
head  of,  compound,  i.  320 

excision  for,  ii.  207 
lower  end  of,  i.  321 
neck  of,  compound,  i.  319 
extracapsular,  i.  318 
intracapsular,  i.  317 
nerves  injured  in,  i.  322 
shaft  of,  i.  320 
tubercle  of,  i.  320 
hyoid  bone,  i.  310 
jaw,  lower,  i.  308 
upper,  i.  307 
at  knee-joint,  i.  342 
of  lachrymal  bone,  i.  307 
larynx,  1.  475 
leg,  i.  346 
malar  bone,  i.  307 
metacarpus,  i.  328 
metatarsus,  i.  352 
nasal  bones,  i.  306 
septum,  i.  307 
olecranon,  i.  323 
patella,  i.  343 
pelvis,  i.  329 
Pott's,  i.  351 

of  radius,  lower  end,  i.  325 
shaft,  i.  324 
ribs,  i.  310 

in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dis- 
location, i.  377 
sacrum,  i.  330 
scaphoid  bone,  i.  352 
scapida,  i.  315 
neck  of,  i.  317 
processes,  i.  352 
near  shoulder-joint,  i.  316 
excision  for,  ii.  207 
of  skull,  i.  422.    See  Skull 
spine,  i.  461 
sternum,  i.  312 
tarsal  bones,  i.  352 
thigh-bone,  i.  331 
tibia,  lower  end,  i.  350 
shaft,  i.  346 
compound,  i.  348 
ulna,  processes,  i.  323 

shaft,  i.  324 
vertebrae,  i.  461 
at  wrist,  i.  328 
of  zygoma,  i.  307 
Fragilitas  ossium  {Lat.   brittleness  of 

bones),  ii.  157 
Freezing  mixture,  i.  19 
Friction  in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  99 
Frontal  sinuses,  diseases  of,  ii.  322 
Frost-bite,  i.  198 

Function  modified  by  inflammation,  i.  80 
Functional  disease,  remarks  on,  i.  694 
Fuugating  sores,  i.  634 


Fungous  growths  in  bladder,  ii.  689 

warts  of  penis,  diagnosis  of  epi- 
thelioma from,  ii.  760 
Fungus  (Lat.  a  mushroom)  of  brain,  i. 
437 

of  dura  mater,  ii.  612 
hfematodes  (at/uo,  blood),  i.  601  . 
of  skull,  ii.  612 
Fusiform   (fusus,    a  spindle  ;  forma, 
shape)  aneurism,  ii.  16 

Gait  affected  by  spinal  concussion,  i. 
450 

Galactorrhoaa  (7oA.a,  milk  ;  ^ew,  I  flow), 
ii-  475 

Galvanic  cautery,  i.  118,  715 

ecraseur,  ii.  603 
Galvano-puncture  in  aneurism,  ii.  53 

in  varicose  veins,  i.  709 
Gamgee  on  rupture  of  heart,  i.  502 
Ganglion  (7077X101',  a  knot),  ii.  281 

in  foot,  ii.  282 
hand,  ii.  282 
Gangeeis'E  (yayypaiva,  from  ypaoj,  I  cor- 
rode), i.  520 

acute,  i.  520 

amputation  in,  i.  198,  239,  299,  532 
arrest  of,  i.  527 

from  arrest  of  circulation,  i.  522 
from  arterial  obstruction,  i.  237, 

522  ;  ii.  4,  13 
from  arteritis,  ii.  4 
causes  of,  i.  521 
constitutional,  i.  521 
contagious,  i.  535 
diagnosis  of,  i.  528 
dry  or  mummified,  i.  520 
from  embolon,  i.  523  ;  ii.  4 
from  extravasated  blood,  i.  288 
in  fractures,  i.  288 
from  frost-bite,  i.  198  • 
hospital,  i.  535.    See  Phagedsena 
idiopathic,  i.  520 
incisions  in,  i.  529 
from  inflammation,  i.  525 
of  intestine  in  hernia,  ii.  516 

management  of,  ii.  529 
after  ligature,  i.  237,  522  ;  ii.  43 
of  external  iliac,  ii.  ii6 
of  femoral  artery,  ii.  130  ' 
of  subclavian  artery,  ii.  108 

causes  of,  i.  237 

character  of,  i.  238,  522 

treatment  of,  i.  239 
lines  of  demarcation  and  separation 

in,  i.  527 
local  signs  of,  i.  520 
moist,  i.  520,  526 
after  operations,  i.  7 
of  penis,  ii.  759 
in  popliteal  aneurism,  ii.  133 
from  pressure  of  aneurism,  ii.  21 
prognosis  of,  i.  528 

pulpy,  i.  534 
senile,  i.  523 

amputation  in,  i.  533 

treatment  of,  i.  530 
separation  of  sloughs  in,  i.  527 
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Gangrene  {conlinuecl). 
spontaneous,  i.  522 

from  arteritis,    .  4 
from  strangulation,  i.  142,  525 
symptoms  of,  i.  521 
from  tliiombosis,  i.  523 
from  tight  bandaging,  i.  288 
traumatic,  i.  153,  521 
causes  of,  i.  154 
symptoms  of,  i.  155 
treatment  of,  i.  156,  532 
treatment  of,  i.  528 
varieties  of,  i.  522 
from  venous  obstruction,  i.  525 
Gangrenous  diseases,  i.  533 
chancre,  i.  635,  639 
stomatitis,  i.  538 
Gases,  noxious,  asphyxia  from,  i.  488 
Gastrostomy  {7a(rT77p,  the  stomacli ;  arofxa, 

a  mouth),  ii.  446 
Gastrotomy  {yain-np,  the  stomach  ;  reuLvw, 

I  cut),  ii.  568 
Gelatinous  cancer,  i.  602 

polypus,  1.  585  ;  ii.  319 
Genital  organs,  female,  disease  of,  ii.  790 
naevi  of,  i.  721 
wounds  of,  i.  514 
Genito-urinary  organs,  affected  in  spinal 

concussion,  i.  398 
Genu  valgum  {Lat.  bowed  knee),  ii.  299 
Geogiaphical  distribution  of  aneurism 
ii.  IS 
calculus,  ii.  616 
cancer,  i.  604 
Germ-theory,  i.  133,  148 
Gland,  mammary.    See  Breast 
parotid.    See  Parotid 
thyroid.    See  ThjToid  Gland 
Glands,  changes  in  secretion  of,  from  in- 
flammation, i.  85 
effect  of  pressure  of  aneurism  on, 
ii.  22 

hypertrophy  of,  i.  385 
lymphatic.    Sec  Lymphatic  Glands 
scrofulous  disease  of,  i.  626 
tumours  connected  with.    See  Tu- 
mours 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii.  25, 
72,  100 
Glans  penis.    See  Penis 

herpes  of,  ii.  758 
Glaucoma  {ykavicos,  sea-gi-een),  diagnosis 
of,  ii.  358 
iridectomy  for,  ii.  357 
Glazed  tongue,  ii.  425 
Gleet,  ii.  712 

treatment  of,  ii.  714 
Glioma  (7A.ia,  glue),  i,  590 
Globular  jjiles,  ii.  596 
Glossitis  (y\ui<Tcra,  the  tongue  ;  itis,  de- 
noting inflammation),  ii.  424 
Glottis,  ojdema  of,  ii.  450 

scalds  of,  i.  484 
Glottiscope  {yXcarrts,  the  glottis  ;  a-Kotrew, 

1  view),  ii.  447 
Glue  bandages,  285 
Gluteal  artery.    See  Artery,  Gluteal 
Goitre,  ii.  330,    See  BronchocelQ 


GONORKHCEA  (yoyos,  semen  :  iew,  I  flow) 
ii.  708  ' 
cause  of,  709 
character  of,  ii.  709 
complications  of,  ii.  713 
in  female.s,  ii.  717 

treatment  of,  ii.  718 
L-jemorrhage  from  urethia  in,  ii.  714 
injections  in,  ii.  712 
irritable  bladder  in,  ii.  713 
retention  of  urine  in,  ii.  713 
sequences  of,  ii.  714 
stages  of,  ii.  709 
treatment  of,  ii.  710,  718 
GoNORRHCEAL  conjunctivitis,  ii.  715 
cutaneous  ernptions,  ii.  717 
induration  of  penis,  ii.  714 
inflammation  of  nose,  ii.  716 

of  testis,  ii.  714 
rheumatism,  ii.  716 
sclerotitis,  ii.  716 
stricture,  ii.  714 
warts,  ii.  714 
Gouge-forceps,  ii.  143,  151 
Gouges,  ii.  143 

Gout,  ii-ritable  bladder  in,  ii.  686 
Gouty  concretions  in  ear,  ii.  314 
Granular  degeneration  of  arteries,  ii.  c 
Granulation  tumours,  i.  593 
Granulations,  i.  121 

structure  of,  i.  122 

union  by,  i.  132,  133 
Grape-sliot,  injuries  from,  i.  16^ 
Gravel,  ii.  608 

Green's    operation  for   medication  of 

larynx,  ii.  452 
Green-stick  fracture,  i.  272 
Groin,  abscess  in,  causes  of,  ii.  243 
diagnosis  of.    See  Abscess 
aneurism  in,  ii.  1 12 
diseases  in,  diagnosis  from  femoral 

hernia,  ii.  553 
tumours  in,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  573 
Gross,  Dr.,  statistics  of  foreign  bodies  in 

air-passages,  i.  482 
Growths.    See  Tumours 

vascular.    Sec  Nrevus 
Gullet.    See  Esophagus  and  Pharynx 
Gums,  disease  of,  ii.  3S5 
Gummy  tumours,  i.  593 
Gunpowder,  injuries  from,  i.  162 
Gun-shot  wounds,  i.  161 
amputation  in,  i.  1 72 
period  of,  i.  177 
apertures  of,  i.  164 
characters  of,  i.  162 
direction  of,  i.  163 
excisions  in,  i.  175 
hasmorrhage  from,  i.  166 
inflammation  in,  i.  166 
treatment  of,  i.  171 
of  joints,  i.  17s 
pain  in,  i.  165 

removal  of  foreign  bodies,  i.  16S 
shock  in,  i.  165 
symptoms  of,  i.  165 
tetanus  after,  i.  691 
treatment  of,  i.  1O7 
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Gun-shot  wounds  {conlinued), 
of  ankle-joint,  i.  176 

bladder,  i.  513,  514 

chest,  i.  312,  492 

face,  i.  308 

femur,  i.  173,  175 

foot,  i.  174 

hand,  i.  174 

hip-joint,  i.  175 

knee,  i.  175 

leg,  i.  174  . 

lower  jaw,  i.  309 

lungs,  i.  492,  495 

mouth,  i.  474 

palate,  i.  474 

pharynx,  i.  474 

shoulder-joint,  i.  176 

skull,  i.  428 

wrist,  i.  177 
Gustatoiy  nerve,  division  of  in  cancer  of 
tongue,  ii.  428 

HEMATOCELE  (al/xa,    blood  ;    Kr]\ri,  a 
tumour),  ii.  774 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  787 
of  spermatic  cord,  ii.  776 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  776 

from  hernia,  ii.  544 
spontaneous  and  traumatic,  ii.  774 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  iL  774 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  545 
treatment  of,  ii.  775 
Htematoma  (a//ia,  blood),  i.  141,  583, 

•rr  ^-^^"^ 

Hsematuria  {aifut,  blood ;  ovpoj',  urine), 
ii.  690 
treatment  of,  ii.  691 
Usemophthalmia  (ai'^ia,  blood  ;  d(p9a\/Mos 
au  eye),  i.  468  ' 

H.a!MORKHAGB  {a'lfia,  blood  ;    priyvviXL,  I 
break  forth),  i.  201 
into  abscesses,  i.  117 
in  amputation,  how  prevented,  i. 

23.  29 
arrest  of,  i.  204 
arterial,  i.  201 
from  bladder,  ii.  691 
in  catheterism,  ii.  728 
in  compound  fracture  of  leg,  i.  349 
constitutional  efiects  of,  i.  202 
in  fracture  of  base  of  skull,  i.  424 

gangrene,  i.  530 
from  gun-shot  wounds,  i.  166,  168 
in  hospital  gangrene,  i.  535 
from  incised  wounds,  i.  143,  144 

kidneys,  ii.  690 
in  lateral  lithotomy,  ii.  638 

arterial,  ii.  639 

secondary,  ii.  643 

venous,  ii.  640 
in  median  lithotomy,  ii.  649 
nasal.    See  Epistaxis. 
natural  arrest  of,  i.  204 
after  operations,  i.  7 
permanent  arrest  of,  natural,  i.  206 

by  operation,  i.  210 
from  piles,  ii.  597 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  599 


HiEMORRHAGE  {continued), 
from  prostate,  ii.  6g  i 
secondary,  in  gun-shot  wounds,  i.i66 
after  ligature,  i.  232 
of  external  iliac,  ii.  116 
subclavian,  ii.  107,  108 
superficial  femoral,  ii.  129 
causes  of,  i.  232 
gangrene  from,  ii.  43 
periods  of  occurrence  of,  i.  233 
phenomena  of,  i.  233 
treatment  of,  i.  234 
after  lithotomy,  ii.  643 
from  stumps,  i.  234 
fromsuppm-atiuganeurism,  ii.41 
temporary  arrest  of,  natiu'al,  i.  204 

surgical,  i.  209 
in  tracheotomy,  ii.  465 
transfusion  in,  i.  203 
treatment  of,  L  208 

by  acupressure,  i.  226 

cauterisation,  i.  210;  ii.  42 
cold,  i.  210 
flexion,  i.  211 

ligature,  i.  214.  See  Ligature 
pressure,  i.  211 
styptics,  i.  210 
torsion,  i.  212 
from  urethra,  ii.  691 

in  gonorrhoea,  ii.  714 
venous,  i.  199,  201 
in  wounds  of  chest,  i.  496 
of  lung,  i.  492,  496 
of  throat,  i.  475,  477 
Hoemorrhagic  diathesis,  L  722 
fever,  i.  202 
ulcer,  i.  128 
Haemorrhoids  {altxa,  blood  ;  f>ea>,  I  flow), 

ii.  592.    See  Piles 
Hemothorax  (ai>a,  blood;  eoipof,  the 
chest),  i.  492 
treatment  of,  i.  498 
Hair,  syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  658 

tumours  containing,  i,  584 
Hair-bulbs,  excision  of,  ii.  338 
Hamsti-ing  tendons,    contraction  and 

division  of,  ii.  305 
Hand,  amputations  of,  i.  41 
aneurism  of,  ii.  no 
traumatic,  i.  252 
arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  25 1 
clubbed,  ii.  296 
deformities  of,  ii.  294 
congenital,  ii.  297 
from  muscular  contraction,  ii. 

dislocations  of,  i.  382 

excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  219 

fractures  of,  i.  328 

ganglions  of,  ii.  282 

gangrene  of,  after  ligature  of  subcla- 
vian, ii.  108 

gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  174 
Hanging,  mode  of  death  from,  i.  489 
Hare-lip,  ii.  412 

age  for  operation  in,  ii.  413 

double,  ii.  413 

operation  for,  ii.  416 
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Habe-lip  {continued). 

simple  suture  in,  ii.  418 

single,  ii.  412 

ojieratioii  for,  415 
Hawkins,  Coesar,  statistics  of  artificial 

anus,  ii.  572 
Head,  diseases  of,  ii.  312 

effect  of  spinal  concussion  on,  i.  449 

erysipelas  of,  i.  553 

injuries  of,  i.  407 

movements  of,  affected  by  spinal 

concussion,  i.  450 
tapping  the,  ii.  313 
Head-symptoms  produced  by  chloroform, 
i.  16 

Healing  process,  i.  129 

circumstances  affecting,  i.  133 
Health,  state  of,  influence  on  production 
of  erysipelas,  i.  543 
of  pyaamia,  i.  559 
on  repair  of  injuries,  i.  129 
on  result  of  amputation,  i.  34 

of  operations,  i.  2.  See  also 
the  various  Operations, 
on  traumatic  gangrene,  i.  154 
Healthy  inflammation,  i.  85 

ulcer,  i.  126 
Hearing,  affected  by  intracranial  aneur- 
ism, ii.  84 
in  spinal  concus.sion,  i.  449 
Heart,  action  of,  diminished  by  hEemor- 
rhage,  i.  205 
influence  of,  on  production  of  aneur- 
ism, ii.  15 
examination  of,  before  operation,  i.  3 
rapture  of,  i.  502 
state  of,  in  pytemia,  i.  570 
VFouuds  of,  i.  500 
Heat,  effects  of,  i.  188 

gangrene  from  absti-action  of,  i.  238 

from  incautious  use  of,  i.  238 
increase  of,  in  inflammation,  i.  80 
Heath,  C,  den tigerous  cysts  in  jaws,  ii 
389 

Heath,  G.  Y.,  forcible  flexion  in.  hasmo 

rrhage,  i.  211 
Hectic,  i.  105 

treatment  of,  i.  116 
Hereditary  origin  of  cancer,  i.  603 
of  scrofula  and  tubercle,  i.  627 
Hernia  {kpvos,  a  branch),  ii.  504 
causes  of,  ii.  508 
complete,  ii.  509 
conditions  presented  by,  ii.  508 
contents  of,  ii.  505 
double,  ii.si9,  543 
incarcerated,  ii.  514 
incomplete,  ii.  509 
internal,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  565 
intestinal,  ii.  507 
iiTcducible,  ii.  513 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  786 

from  strangulated  hemia, 
ii.  519 
inflamed,  ii.  514,  519 
omental,  ii,  507 

operation  with  opening  sac,  ii.  524 
accidents  attending,  ii.  527 


Hernia  (cmlimicd). 

after-treatment,  ii.  527 
artificial  anus  after,  ii.  533 
diA'ision  of  stricture,  iL  526 
exposure  of  sac,  ii.  524 
fjecal  fistula  after,  ii.  535  • 
management  of  adhesions,  ii. 
53° 

of  congested  intestine,  ii.  528 
of  constricted  intestine,  ii. 
529 

gangrenous   intestine,  ii. 
530 

omentum,  ii.  531 
opening  sac,  ii  525 
peritonitis  after,  ii.  527 
reduction  of  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, ii.  526 
sloughing  of  sac,  ii.  533 
wounds  of  arteries,  ii.  533 
of  intestine,  ii.  532 
operation  without  opening  sac  ii 
536 

objections  to,  ii.  537 
performance  of,  ii.  538 
_  results  of,  ii.  538 
radical  cure  of,  ii.  509 

"Wood's  operation,  ii.  5 1  r 
"Wutzer's  operation,  ii.  5 10 
reducible,  ii.  509 
sac  of,  ii.  504 

adhesions  of,  ii.  506,  530 
contents  of,  ii.  505 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii.  507 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  506,  540 
signs  of,  ii.  507 
strangulated,  ii.  515 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  519 
local  effects  of,  L  516 
mechanism  of,  ii.  515 
operation  for,  iL  524.  See  above 
reduction  of,  ii.  520 
in  mass,  ii.  539 
persistence  of  symptoms 
after,  ii.  522 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  516 
symptoms  of,  ii.  517 

modifications  of,  iL  518 
taxis  in,  ii.  520 
treatment  of,  ii.  519 
structure  of,  ii.  504 
truss  for,  ii.  509 
Hernia,  Special  Forms  of,  ii.  541 
of  bladder,  ii.  507 

in  females,  iL  794 
treatment  of,  ii,  547 
brain,  L  437 

cerebral  membranes,  congenital, 
ii.  313 
csecal,  ii.  507 

treatment  of,  ii.  547 
of  colon,  ii.  547,  561 
diaphragmatic,  ii.  561 
femoral,  ii.  550 

contents  of,  ii.  552 
diagnosis  of,  iL  552 

from  abscess,  ii.  244 
fascia  propria  of,  ii.  55 1 
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Hernia,  Special  Forms  of  {continued). 
femoral,  opening  s<ac  in,  ii.  555 
operation  for,  ii.  554 
symptoms  of,  ii.  552 
treatment  of,  ii.  553 
inguinal,  ii.  541 

complete,  ii.  541 
congenital,  ii.  547 

in  female,  ii.  550 
diagnosis,  of,  ii.  544,  786 
direct,  ii.  542 

symptoms  of,  ii.  543 
double,  ii.  543 
external,  ii.  541 
fascia  propria  of,  ii.  541 
incomplete,  ii.  543 

operation  for,  ii.  547 
infantile,  ii.  550 
interstitial,  ii.  543 
large  intestine  in,  i.  547 
oblique,  ii.  541 

symptoms  of,  ii.  543 
operation  for,  ii.  545 
seat  of  stricture  in,  ii.  546 
symptoms  of,  ii.  543 
treatment  of,  ii.  545 
varieties  of,  ii.  541 
of  lungs,  i.  499 
obturator,  ii.  558 
of  ovary,  ii  805 
perineal,  ii.  560 
pudendal,  ii.  560 
sciatic,  ii.  560 
scrotal,  ii.  541 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  786 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  547 
encysted,  ii.  550 
symptoms  of,  ii.  548 
treatment  of,  ii.  549 
umbilical,  ii.  556 

operation  for,  ii.  557 
vaginal,  ii.  560 
ventral,  ii.  558 
Herpes  of  penis,  ii.  758 

diagnosis  from  chancre,  i 
635 

Hay's  amputation  of  the  foot,  i  53 
Hilton's  method  of  opening  abscesses  i 

III  '  ■ 

Hip,  amputation  at,  i.  67 
results  of,  i.  71 

ankylosis  of,  ii.  255,  271 
operations  for,  ii.  272 

dislocations  of,  i.  387 

excision  of,  ii.  264 

fractures  near.  Hec  Fracture  of  femur 

gim-shot  wound  of,  i.  175 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  197 

diagnosis  from  sacro-Uiac  dis- 
ea.se,  ii.  250 
rheumatic  arthritis  of,  ii.  186  See 
Arthritis 

shape  altered  in  sacro-iUac  disease 
n.  249  ' 
wounds  of,  i.  269 
Hip-di.sea.se,  ii.  252 

acetabular,  ii.  253,  257 
excision  in,  ii.  266 
VOL.  II, 
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Hip-Disease  {continued). 
amputation  for,  ii.  271 
ankylosis  in,  ii.  255,  271 
arthritic,  ii.  253,  256 
excision  in,  ii.  265 
ti-eatment  of,  ii.  262 
attitude  in,  ii.  253 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  261 

from  caries  of  spine,  ii.  243 
from  sacro-iliac  disease,  ii.  250 
dislocation  in,  ii.  254 
extension  in,  ii.  262 
femoral,  ii.  253,  258 
excision  in,  ii.  266 
treatment  of,  ii.  263 
forms  of,  ii.  252 
pain  in,  ii.  253 
pathology  of,  ii.  255 
prognosis  of,  ii.  260 
Sayre's  apparatus  for,  ii.  263 
sinuses  in,  ii.  254 

suppuration  in,  ii.  253.   See  Abscess 

symptoms  of,  ii  253 

treatment  of,  ii.  262 
Holt's  treatment  of  strictiu-e,  ii.  7^1 
Horns,  i.  580 

Horny  excrescence  on  glans  penis,  ii. 
758 

^"^P^i^'^^l^gangrene,  i.  534.     See  Phage- 

Housemaid's  knee,  ii.  275 

true,  ii.  278 
Humerus,  amputation,  i  47 

disarticulation  of,  for  axillary  aneur- 
ism, ii.  109 
subclavian  aneurism,  ii  97 
dislocations  of,  i.  370.    See  Disloca- 
tions 

excision  of  head  of,  ii.  204 
IractLires  of,  i.  3 1 7.    g^e  Fractures 
tumours  of  head  of,  diagnosis  from 
aneurism,  ii.  100 
Hunterian  chancre,  i.  646.     See  Chancre 

operation  for  ligature,  ii.  ^2 
Hutchmsou,  J.,  interstitial  keratitis,  i. 
669 

vr^A.v  1  •   1,    syphilitic  teeth,  i  669 
Hydatids  m  bone,  ii.  166 
breast,  ii.  486 

gi-oin,    diagnosis  from  ab- 
scess, ii.  244 
muscles,  ii  284 
neck,  ii.  329 

Hydrarthrosis   (uScp,    water;  dp9pov,  a 
joint),  11.  177  '!'>'> 

Hydrocelic    {{,5o,p,    water;    K-nXr,,  a 
tumour),  ii.  767  ' 
acute,  ii.  765 
encysted,  ii.  773 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii. 
origin  of,  i.  582 
treatment  of,  ii.  774 
of  hernial  sac,  ii.  506,  540 
neck,  ii  329 
spermatic  cord,  ii.  774 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  786 
3  H 
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Hydrocele  {continued). 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  ii.  767 

complicating  hernia,  ii.  545 
congenital,  ii.  768 
coverings  of,  ii.  769 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  787 
I'rom  cj'stic  sarcocele,  ii.  782 
from  liernia,  ii.  545 
injections  in,  ii.  771 
seton  in,  ii.  772 
symptoms  of,  ii.  768 
tapping  in,  ii.  769 
treatment  of,  ii.  769 
Hydrocephalus  (ySoip,  water  ;  KecpaXr),  the 

head),  fmcture  of  skull  in,  ii.  423 
Hydbophobia  (uScop,  water ;  fofios,  fear), 
i.  181 
pathology  of,  i.  184 
prognosis  of,  i.  184 
symptoms  of,  i.  182 
treatment  of,  i.  184 
Hydrops  pericardii  {Lat.  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium^,  tapping  chest  in,  ii, 
472 

Hydrosarcocele  {vSaip,  water  ;  cra/>|,  flesh  ; 

KTjAij,  atumom-),  ii.  780 
Hydi-o thorax  (vSap,  water ;   Owpa^,  the 

chest),  tapping  chest  in,  ii.  473 
Hygienic  influences.    See  Health 
Hymen,  imperforate,  ii.  792 
Hyoid  bone,  fracture  of,  i.  310 
Hyperaemia  (virep,  over  ;  aifj.a,  blood),  i. 

72 

Hj'perplasia  {vnep,  beyond ;  7rAa<rcr<M,  I 
form),  tumours  formed  by,  i.  578, 
584 

Hypertrophy  (uirep,  beyond  ;  rpefa,  I 
nourish),  albuminoid,  of  ax- 
illary glands,  ii.  503 
of  bone,  ii.  155 

breast,  ii.  474 

clitoris,  ii.  793 

ducts  or  cyst-walls,  i.  579 

external  ear,  ii.  314 

glandular  structures,  i.  585 

gums,  ii.  385 

labia,  ii.  792 

lips,  ii.  324 

prepuce,  ii.  758 

scrotum,  ii.  762 

thyroid  gland,  ii.  330 

toe-nail,  i.  673 

toes  and  foot,  ii.  311 

tongue,  ii.  424 

tonsils,  ii.  438 
Hyi)odcrmic  injection.  See  Subcutaneous 
injection 

Hypopyon  (utto,  under  ;  ttuov,  pus),  tap- 
ping cornea  for,  ii.  352 
Hypospadias    (Ctto,   under ;    <rnaSa>i/,  a 

eunuch),  ii.  753 
Hysteria,  diagnosis  of  spinal  concussion 

from,  i.  454 
Hysterical  contraction  of  knee,  ii.  301 

retention  and  incontinence  of 

urine,  ii.  695 
stricture  of  oasopliagus,  ii.  444 
treatnienL  of,  ii.  445 


Ice,  application  of,  in  cancer,  i.  608 
in  inllannnation,  i.  93 
as  an  ana'stlietic,  i.  19 
Ichorous  pu,s,  i.  loi 

Ichorrhffimia  (Ix'^p,  sanious  matter  ;  a'tna, 

blood),  ii.  565,  569 
Iliac  abscess,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  243 

aneurism,  ii.  112 

artery.    See  Artery,  iliac 

incision  in  imperforate  anus,  ii.  576 
Ilio-femoral  ligament,  i.  389 
llio-sciatic  dislocation,  i.  391 
Impacted  calculus  in  urethi'a,  ii.  675 

fracture,  i.  272 
Imperforate  anus,  ii.  575 

hymen,  ii.  792 

vagina,  ii.  792 
Impermeable  stiicture,  ii.  736 
Impetigo,  diagnosis  from  lupus,  i.  675 
Impotence,  ii.  789 
Incarcerated  hernia,  ii.  514 
Incised  wounds,  i.  143 

antiseptic  dressing  of,  i.  148 

■  faulty  cicatrices  of,  i.  151 
inflammation  of,  i.  151 
treatment  of,  i.  144 
union  of,  i.  129 
Incision  of  abscesses,  i.  11  r 

in  inflammation,  i.  91 

of  iris,  ii.  355 

in  operations,  i.  20 
Incomplete  ankylosis,  i.  192 

dislocation,  i.  354 

fistula,  ii.  589 

fracture,  i.  272 

hernia,  ii.  541,  543 
Incontinence  of  urine,  ii.  694 
Incrastation,  healing  by,  i.  130 
Indian  rhinoplastic  operation,  ii.  408 
Indolent  bubo,  i.  647 

ulcer,  i,  126 
Indurated  chancre,  i.  646 
Induration,  i.  85 

of  chancre,  i.  646 

of  penis  after  gonorrhaja,  ii.  714 
Infantile  hernia,  ii.  541,  550 

syphilis,  i.  666 
Infants,  erysipelas  of,  i-  552 

overlaying  of,  i.  431 

tetanus  in,  i.  630.    See  Children 
Iniiltrated  cancer  of  skin,  i.  681 
Inflamed  ulcer,  i.  127 
Inflammation,  acute,  i.  75 

blood  changed  in,  i.  76 

blood-vessels  in,  i.  76 

a  cause  of  gangrene,  i.  525 

causes  of,  i.  86 

characters  of,  i.  86 

congestive,  i.  86 

constitutional  symptoms  of,  i.  80 
diagnosis  from  neuralgia,  i.  6S4 
diffuse,  i.  86 
effects  of,  i.  84 
eH"usions  in,  i.  84 
extension  of,  i.  83 

fever  in,  i.  81.  Sec  Inflanimator)' fever 
function  disturbed  by,  i.  80 
healthy,  i.  86 
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Inflammation,  acute  (conlinued). 
iiiduratiou  after,  i.  85 
local  signs  of,  i.  78 
metastasis  of,  i.  83 
pain  in,  i.  79 
phenomena  of,  i.  75 
phlegmonous,  i.  86 
redness  in,  i.  79 
resolution  of,  i.  83 
secretions  changed  by,  i.  85 
softening  after,  i.  85 
specific,  i.  86 
strumous,  i.  86 
subacute,  i.  86 
swelling  in,  i.  79 
symptoms  of,  i.  78 
temperatm-e  in,  i.  80 
terminations  of,  i.  83. 
treatment  of,  i.  87.    See  Inflamma- 
toi-y  fever 
local,  i.  91 
ulceration  after,  i.  85 
unhealthy,  i.  86 
varieties  of,  i.  85 
wasting  of  parts  after,  i.  85 
Inflammation,  ohronio,  ii.  96 
causes  of,  i.  97 
pathology  of,  i.  96 
phenomena  of,  i.  96 
symptoms  of,  i.  97 
treatment  of,  constitutional,  i.  97 
local,  i.  99 
INFLA3IMATI0N,  adhesive,  union  bv  i 
131,  144 
01  aneurism,  ii.  28 

after  ligature,  ii.  40 
axillary,  ii.  io8 
areola,  ii.  476 
of  areolar  tissue,  diffuse,  i.  548 
areolar  tissue  of  pelvis,  ii.  646 
arteries,  ii.  i.    See  Arteritis 
bladder,  ii.  684.    See  Bladder 
after  lithotomy,  ii.  646 
after  lithotrity,  ii.  665 
bone,  ii.  135 

scrofulous,  ii.  160 
brain,  traumatic,  i.  411,  416 

after  ligature  of  carotid,  ii.  71: 
breast,  ii.  476 
bursa  patella;,  ii.  276 
bursas,  iL  275 
cartilage,  ii.  182 
conjunctiva,  gonorrhceal,  ii.  71.; 
diphtheritic,  after  operation,  i.  8 
of  ear,  iL  314 

epididymis,  ii.  764 
erysipelatous.    See  Erysipelas 
of  eye,  dangers  of,  ii.  334 
gonorrhceal,  ii.  71  e 
gonorrhfEai.    See  Gonorrhoea 
lu  gun-.shot  wounds,  i.  166 
oi  hernial  sac,  ii.  518 
hip.    See  Hip-diseaso 
incised  wounds,  i.  151 
internal  organs,  after  operation, 

1.  o  ■ 

intestine  in  hernia,  ii.  516 
irreducible  hernia,  ii.  5 14 


Inflam  mation  (co7i  tinued). 

of  joints,  ii.  177.    See  Arthritis 
traumatic,  i.  266 
knee,  contraction  from,  ii.  30: 
lacrymal  sac,  ii.  343 
larynx,  ii.  448.    See  Laryngitis 
lungs,  after  ligature  of  carotid,  ii 
78 

lungs  and  bronchi,  from  foreign 

bodies,  i.  480 
lungs  and  pleura,  after  ligature  of 

subclavian,  ii.  105 
lymphatic  glands,  i.  699 

vessels,  i.  697 
mammary  gland,  ii.  477 
medullary  membrane  of  bone,  ii 
137 

muscles,  ii.  282 
nerves,  i.  682 
nipple,  ii.  476 
nose,  gonon'hojal,  ii.  716 
parotid  gland,  ii.  326 
pelvis,  diffused,  ii.  644 
penis,  ii.  757 
periosteum,  ii.  135 

peritoneum.    See  Peritonitis 

pharynx,  ii.  441 

prepuce,  ii.  757 

prostate,  ii.  696 

sclerotica,  gonorrhceal,  ii.  716 

sheaths  of  tendons,  ii.  282 
stnimous,  i.  624.    See  Scrofula, 
syphilitic.    See  Syphilis 
of  synovial  membranes,  ii.  174 

testis,  ii.  764 

gonorrhoea],  ii.  714 
undescended,  ii.  545  767 
tongue,  ii.  424 
tonsils,  ii.  438 
urethra,  ii.  707 
uterus,  chronic,  ii.  794 
veins,  i.  704 
Inflammatory  fever,  asthenic,  i.  82 
treatment  of,  i.  94 
irritative,  i.  83 

treatment  of,  i.  04 
sthenic,  i.  81  ■ 
treatment  of,  i.  89 
traumatic  delirium,  i.  138 
Inflation  of  obstructed  intestine,  ii.  r67 
Inguinal  aneurism,  ii.  n  2  ^  ' 

T  1  541.    See  Hernia, 

inhalation  of  powdered  nitrate  of  sUver 
457  ' 
Inhalers,  chloroform,  i.  13 
Injections  of  caustic  solution  intolarvnx 
.  "-457  ^  ' 

in  gonorrhoea,  ii.  712 
in  ovarian  disease,  ii.  799 
in  hydi-ocele,  ii.  771 
subcutaneous.     See  Subcutaneous 
in,]  actions 
Injury,  amputation  for,  i.  37 
as  a  cause  of  cancer,  ii.  491 
elfocts  of,  constitutional,  i.  135 
local,  i.  139 
remote,  i.  139 
Innocent  tupipurs,  i.  574 
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Inuoniinate  artery.    See  Artery,  Inno- 
minate 
Insects,  stings  of,  i.  176 
Instruments,  amputating,  i.  25 

for  compression  in  aneurism,  ii.  47, 
48 

for  excision,  ii.  203 
for  lithotomy,  ii.  622 
for  litliotrity,  ii.  656 
for  removing  biiUets,  i.  169 
for  removing  diseased  bone,  ii.  152 
for  squint-operations,  ii.  346 
Integumental  structures,  tumours  con- 
nected with,  i.  584 
Intercostal  artery.    See  Artery 
Intennaxillary  bones    in    hare-lip,  ii. 
412 

Internal  hernia,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  565 

inflammations,    death  from,  after 
operation,  i.  8 

organs,  states  of  contra-indicating 
operation,  i.  3 

piles,  ii.  592,  596 

urethrotomy,  ii.  732 
Intero-external  piles,  ii.  593 
Interrupted  suture,  i.  145 
Interstitial  hernia,  ii.  541,  543 
Intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  562 

acute,  ii.  562 

treatment  of,  ii.  567 

Amussat's  operation  for,  ii.  569 

CaUisen's  operation  for,  ii.  569 

chronic,  ii.  563 

treatment  of,  ii.  569 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  564 

duration  of  constipation  in,  ii.  564 

gastrotomy  in,  ii.  568 

inflation  in,  ii.  567 

Littre's  operation  for,  ii.  569 

pain  in,  ii.  564 

seat  of,  ii.  565 

vomiting  in,  ii.  565 
Intestine,  adhesions  of,  in  hernia,  ii. 
506 

management  of,  ii.  530 
congested,  in  hernia,  ii.  516 
management  of,  ii.  528 
constricted,  in  hernia,  management 

of,  ii.  529 
gangrenous,  in  hernia,  ii.  516 

management  of,  ii.  530 
hffimon'hage  from,  diagnosis  from 

piles,  ii.  599 
hernia  of,  ii.  505,  507 
inflammation  of,  in  hernia,  ii.  516 
Jarge,  diseases  of,  ii.  575.  /See  Anus, 
Piles,  and  Rectum 
malformations  of,  ii.  575 
rupture  of,  i.  506 
state  of,  in  pysemia,  i.  571 
wounds  of,  i,  508 

in  operation  for  hernia,  ii.  532 
trcfitment  of,  i.  509 
Intracranial  {intra,  within  ;  Kpaviov,  the 
skull)  aneurism,  ii.  81 
extravasation  of  blood,  i,  438 
suppuration,  i.  413 

treatment  of,  i,  41 7 


Intrameningeal  {intra,  within  ;  a")"'?!, 
a  membrane)  suppuration,  i.  413 
Intraorbital  {intra,  witliiu ;  orbita,  the 

orbit)  aneurism,  ii.  87 
Intrathoracic  {intra,  within  ;  0a)pa|,  the 
chest)  aneurism,  ii.  55 
tumours,  dysphagia  from,  ii.  443 
Intussusception  {inttos,  within  ;  suscipio, 

I  receive),  diagnosis  of,  iL  565 
Invagination  of  rectum,  ii.  607 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  aneurism,  ii  30 
in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  98 
in  syphilis,  i.  655 
Iodine  in  bronchocele,  iL  332 

injection  of,  in  hydrarthrosis,  ii.  177 
in  hydrocele,  ii.  771 
in  ovarian  disease,  ii.  799 
in  scrofula,  i.  630 
Iriddesis  {Ipis,  the  iris ;  Seo,  I  bind), 
ii-  3SS 

Iridectomy  {ipis,  the  iris  ;  e/c,  out ;  rtpLvw, 
I  cut),  ii.  356 

for  glaucoma,  ii.  357 
Iris,  adhesions  of,  ii.  360 

excision  of,  ii.  356 

incision  of,  ii.  355 

operations  on,  ii.  353 

prolapse  of,  ii.  359 
Iritis  (I'pis,  the  iris  ;  itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation), syphilitic,  i.  662 
Iron,  perchloride  of.    See  Perchloride 

in  scrofula,  i.  629 

in  syphilis,  i.  655 
Irreducible  hernia,  ii.  513.    See  Hernia 
Irrigation,  mode  of  appl3'ing,.i.  76 
Irritable  bladder,  ii.  685.    See  Bladder 

ulcer,  i.  127 
Irritation,  cerebral,  i.  410 

treatment  of,  i.  416 

chronic,  i.  74 
Irritative  fever,  i.  83 

treatment  of,  i.  94 

traumatic  delirium,  i.  138 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  ii.  588 
Issues,  i.  99 
Ivorj'  exostosis,  ii.  163 

pegs  for  false  joint,  i.  305 

Jamain  on  wounds  of  the  heart,  i.  501 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  i.  358 

Jaw,  lower,  diseases  of,  ii.  399 
dislocations  of,  i.  365 
excision  of,  ii.  400 
fractures  of,  i.  309 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  309 
rheumatic  arthritis  of,  ii.  189 
subluxation  of,  i.  366 
tumours  of,  ii.  399 
upper,  diseases  of,  ii.  388 

excision  of,  complete,  ii.  396 

partial,  ii.  395 
fracture  of,  i.  307 
gun-.shot  wounds  of,  i.  30S 
osteoplastic  section  of,  ii.  39S 
tumours  of,  ii.  391 

Jaws,  diseases  of,  ii.  385 

dentigcrous  cysts  in,  ii.  389 
necrosis  of,  ii.  387 
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J oiNTs,  amputation  at.    See  Amputation 
and  the  various  joints 
in  disease,  ii.  235 
ankylosis  otj  ii.  192.     See  Anky- 
losis 

cauterisation  of,  ii.  184 
changes  in  cartilage  of,  ii.  181 
chi-onic  i-heumatic  disease  of,  ii.  i86. 

See  Arthritis 
contusion  of,  i.  265 
diseases  of,  ii.  174 
excised,  fi-acture  into  site  of,  i.  291 
excision  of,  ii.  198.    See  Excision 
false,  i.  301 

fluid  collections  in,  ii.  175,  177 
fractures  extending  into,  i.  291,  293 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  174 
incisions  into,  ii.  185 
inflammation  of,  ii.  176.  See  Arthritis 
traumatic,  i.  266 
of  synovial  membranes  of,  ii. 
174.    See  Synovitis 
injuries  of,  i.  265 
loose  cartilages  in,  ii.  194 
neuralgia  of,  ii.  197 
repair  after  disease  of,  ii.  183 
scrofulous  disease  of,  i.  625 ;  ii.  189 
sprains  of,  i.  265 
state  of,  in  pysemia,  i.  571 
stiff,  ii.  192.    See  Ankylosis 
suppuration  in,  i.  266  ;  ii.  179 
traumatic  inflammation  of,  i.  266 
wounds  of,  i.  266 

complicating  compoimd  frac- 
ture, i.  293 
simple  fractiu-e,  i.  291 
Jones  on  ligature  of  arteries,  i.  215 

Wharton,  failure  of  sight  after  in- 
juries, ii.  472 
Jordan,  F.,  on  shock,  136 
Jugular  vein.    See  Vein 

Keratitis,  chronic  interstitial,  i.  669 
Kidneys,  calculi  formed  in,  ii.  613 

disease  of,  induced  by  calculus,  ii 
621 

from  stricture,  ii.  723 
influence  oi;  in  erysipelas,  i.  543, 
549 

on  operations,  i.  4 
lithotomy,  ii.  643 
lithotrity,  ii.  671 
pain  in  bladder  from,  ii.  687 
hfemorrhage  from,  ii.  690 
irritation  of,  from  lithotrity,  ii  666 
rapture  of,  i.  505,  514 
state  of,  in  pyfemia,  i.  571 
Knef.-joint,  amputation  at,  i.  62,  64 
ankylosis  of,  ii.  306 
contraction  of,  ii.  300 
chronic,  ii.  301 

from  consoUdated  Hgaments,  ii 
302  '  ■ 

from  contracted  tendons,  ii.  30=; 
extension  in,  ii.  303. 
from  inflammation,  ii.  301 
with  lateral  displacement,  ii.  301; 
from  nervous  irritation,  ii.  301 


Knee-joint  (contimied). 

contracted,  treatment  of,  ii.  303 

varieties  of,  ii.  300 
deformities  of,  ii.  299 
disease  of,  diagnosis  from  hip-dis- 
ease, ii.  261 
dislocations  of,  i.  400 
excision  of,  ii.  221 

result  of,  ii.  223 
fractures  near,  i.  342 
guu-shot  wounds  of,  i.  1 75 
subluxation  of,  i.  401 
wounds  of,  i.  269 
Knives,  amputating,  i.  25 
hernia,  ii.  526 
lithotomy,  ii.  622 

method  of  holding,  ii.  627 
Knock-knee,  ii.  299 
Knot,  clove-hitch,  i.  358 
reef,  i.  219 

Labia,  condylomata  of,  ii.  792 
cystic  tumours  of,  ii.  792 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  792 
najvus  of,  i.  656  ;  ii.  792 
Lacerated  wounds,  i.  152 
Laceration  of  abdominal  viscera,  i.  m-z 
505  ^  ^' 

of  arteries,  i.  200 
perinseum,  i  517  ;  ii.  585 
soft  parts  complicating  fracture,  i. 
293 

urethra,  i.  515 
veins,  i.  199 
Lachrymal  bone,  fracture  of,  i.  307 
organs,  operation  on,  ii.  341 
sac,  abscess  of,  ii.  343 
Lacteal  secretion,  abnormal,  ii,  475 

tumour,  ii.  475 
Laminar  deposit  in  arteries,  ii.  9 
Langenbeck's  osteoplastic  section  of  upper 
jaw,  ii.  398 
osteo-rhinoplasty,  ii.  411 
Larrey's  amputation  at  shoulder-ioint 
i-  49 

Laryngeal  phthisis,  ii.  452,  458 

.syringe,  ii.  457 
Laryngitis  {\apvy^,  the  larynx;  it-is 
denoting  iuflammation),  ii.  448 
acute,  ii.  449 
chronic,  ii.  451 

results  of,  ii.  458 
erysipelatous,  i.  557 
oedematous,  ii.  450 
Laryngoscope    (Aapvy^,     the  larynx; 
iTKoirtco,  I  view),  ii.  447 
use  of  in  aortic  aneurism,  ii.  57 
Laryngotomy   {\apvyl    the    larynx  ; 
renvco,  I  cut,  ii.  460,  463 
in  aortic  aneurism,  ii.  59 
compared  with  tracheotomy,  ii.  467 
indications  for  performance  of,  ii 
469 

for  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  i  481 
Laryngo-tracheotomy,  i.  482 
Larynx,  abscesses  near,  ii.  458 

conditions  of,  producing  dysphagia 
u.  442  ^    i  I    o  > 
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Larynx  (contimced). 

diseases  of,  ii.  447 

dislocation  of,  i.  475 

fracture  of,  i.  475 
■  inflammation     of,    ii.    448.  Sec 
Laryngitis 

necrosis  of,  ii.  458 

nervous  alfoctions  of,  ii.  459 

plastic  deposits  in,  ii.  458 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  661 

topical  medication  of,  ii,  452 

tumours  in,  ii.  459 

wounds  of,  i.  476 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  ii.  284.  See 
Spine 

displacement  of  tibia,  ii.  305 
Lateritious  deposits  iu  urine,  ii.  608 
Laudable  pus,  i.  loi 
Leeches  in  inflammation,  i.  92 
Leg,  amputation  of,  i.  59 

arteries  of,  wounded,  i.  254 
chancres  on,  i.  636 
deformities  of,  ii.  299 
excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  224 
fractures  of,  i.  346 
gunshot  wounds  0:^  i.  1 74 
Lens,  crystalline.    See  Cataract 
Leucocytosis  (KevKos,  white ;  /euros,  a  cell), 

i.  565,  566 
Ligaments  of  joints,  disease  in,  ii.  177 

of  knee,  consolidation  of,  ii.  302 
Ligature  (Kgo,  I  bind),  of  arteries, 
i.  214 

accidents  after,  i.  232 
in  amputations,  i.  29 
application  of,  i.  218 
compared  with  acupressure,  i. 
227 

in  compound  fracture,  i.  294 
effects  of,  i.  223 
gangi-ene  after,  i.  237 
history  of,  i.  214 
materials  for,  i.  219 
modifications  of,  221 
ibr  osteo-aneurism,  ii.  173 
iprinciples  of  application  of,  i. 

215 

re-establishment  of  circulation 

after,  i.  229 
secondary  hoemorrhage  after,  i. 

232  ;  ii.  41 
for  traumatic  aneurism,  i.  240, 

241 

for  varicose  aneurism,  i.  245 
FOR  aneurism,  ii.  3 1 

above  and  below  sac,  ii.  32 
accidents  after,  ii.  36 
Anel's,  ii.  32 
Brasdor's,  ii.  34 
on  cardiac  side,  ii.  32 
compared  with  compression,  ii. 
49 

on  distal  side,  ii.  34 
effects  of,  ii.  33 
gangrene  after,  ii.  43 
hsemorrhago  after,  ii.  41 
treatment  of,  ii.  42 
Hunter's,  ii.  32 


Ligature  for  Aneurism  {eoniinwd). 

indications  and  contra-indica- 

tions  of,  ii.  34 
mortality  after,  ii.  36 
recurrent  pulsation  after,  ii.  37 

treatment  of,  ii.  39 
secondary  aneurism  alter,  ii.  38 
suppuration  of  sac  after,  ii.  40 
treatment  of,  ii.  42 
Ligature  of  aprta,  abdominal,  ii.  119 
of  axillary  artery,  ii.  1 10 

for  traumatic  aneurism,  i.  248, 

249,  251 
for  wound,  i.  247 

of  brachial  artery,  ii.  1 11 

for  traumatic  aneurism,  i.  250 
for  varicose  aneurism,  i.  25 1 

of  brachio-cephalic  artery,  iL  91 

of  carotid  artei-y,  ii.  74 

on  both  sides  of  neck,  ii.  76 
on  distal  side  of  aneurism,  ii. 
.79 

effects  of,  on  brain,  ii.  75 

on  lungs,  ii.  78 
for  innominate  aneurism,  ii.  63 
with  subclavian,  ii.  66 
intracranial  aneurism,  ii.  87 
intraorbital  aneurism,  ii.  89 
suppuration  of  sac  after,  ii.  75 
for  wound  of  artery,  i.  246 
of  dorsal  artery  of  foot,  ii.  135 
of  femoral  artery,  common,  ii.  124, 
126 

superficial,  ii.  126 

accidents  after,  ii.  128 
for  elejjhantiasis,  i.  702 
gangrene  after,  ii.  130 
results  of,  ii.  128 
secondary  aneurism  after, 
ii.  130 

secondary  haemorrhage 
after,  i.  253  ;  ii.  129 

for  traumatic  anemism,  i. 
253 

for  varicose  aneurism,  i. 
253 

wound  of  vein  in,  ii.  128 
of  gluteal  artery,  ii.  122 
of  iliac  artery,  common,  ii.  117 
results  of,  ii.  118 
external,  ii.  113 

Abernethy's  method,  ii. 
"3 

for  aneurismal  vtu-ix,  ii. 
117 

Cooper's  method,  ii.  1 14 
for  elephantiasis,  i.  703 
gangrene  after,  i.  253  ;  ii. 
116 

for  popliteal  aneurism,  ii. 
131 

practical  points  regarding, 
ii.  115 

recurrent  pulsation  after, 

ii.  116 
results  of,  ii.  116 
secondary  hajmorrliage 

after,  ii.  116 
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IiiGATURE  (continued), 

of  iliac  artery,  external,  for  second- 
ary ha3morriiage,  ii.  129 
suppuration  after,  ii.  116 
tetanus  after,  ii.  116 
for  traumatic  angurism,  i. 
253 

internal,  ii,  122 
of  lingual  artery,  ii.  429 
popliteal  artery,  i.  254 
radial  artery,  i.  252  ;  ii.  112 
subclavian  artery,  for  axillary  aneu- 
rism, ii.  100 
between  scaleni,  ii.  103 
in  tbu'd  part,  ii.  loi 
for  inflamed  aneurism,  ii.  109 
for  innominate   aneurism,  ii, 
62 

with  carotid,  ii.  66 
for   subclavian  aneurism,  ii. 

on  distal  side,  ii.  97 

on  tracheal  side,  ii.  94 

accidents  after,  ii.  95,  104 

gangrene  after,  ii.  108 

lor  inflamed  aneurism,  ii.  109 

inflammation    of   contents  of 

chest  after,  ii.  105 
secondary  heemorrhage  after,  ii. 

95.  108 

suppuration  of  sac   after,  ii. 

thyroid  artery,  ii.  333 
tibial  artery,  anterior,  ii.  134 

posterior,  ii.  117,  134 
■ulnar  artery,  i.  252  ;  ii.  1 12 
vertebral  artery,  ii.  98 
LiGATUEE  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  i 
712 

in  cancer  of  tongue,  ii.  430 
elephantiasis,  i.  702 
epithelioma,  i.  619 
of  naevus,  i.  718 
pedicle  in  ovariotomy,  ii.  803 
piles,  ii.  602 
polypus  of  nose,  ii.  321 

of  uterus,  ii.  797 
prolapsus  ani,  ii.  607 
tumours  of  rectum,  ii.  582 
of  urethra,  ii.  752 
Limbs,  how  affected  in  spinal  concussion, 
i.  450,  451 
artificial,  i.  32 
nsevi  on,  i.  721 
Lip,   congenital   malformations  of,  ii 
.324 

diseases  of,  ii.  324 

erysipelas  of,  ii.  553 

fissure  of,  ii.  412 

najvus  of,  i.  719  ;  ii.  324 

plastic   surgery  of,  ii.   412.  See 
Hare-hp 

restoration  of,  ii.  419 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  660 

wounds  of,  i.  466 
Lipoma  (Kiwos,  fat),  i.  587  ;  ii.  318 

najvoid,  i,  721 
Liquiform  melanosis,  i.  602 


Liquor  puris,  i.  loi 

sanguinis  in  inflammation,  i.  76 
effusion  of,  i.  84 
Lister's  antiseptic  treatment,  i.  114,  138 
aorta-compressor,  i.  67 
operation  for  excision  of  wrist,  ii.  216 
Listen's  method  of  amputating,  i.  26 

of  holding  laiife  in  lithotomy, 
ii.  628 

operation  for  excision  of  upper  jaw, 

Litnectasy  (Ai0oy,   a  stone  ;   iKTaais,  a 

stretching),  ii.  678 
Lithic  acid  calculi,  ii.  608,  612 

unfavourable  for  lithotrity,  ii. 
670 

diathesis,  ii.  608 

Lithotome  cache,  ii.  652 

Lithotomy  (KiBos,  a  stone ;  nixvai,  I 
cut),  ii.  622 
choice  of  operation,  ii.  672 
compared  with  lithotrity,  ii.  667 
instruments  for,  ii.  622 
preparation  of  patient  for,  ii.  624 
recurrence  of  calculus  after,  ii.  673 
results  of,  ii.  673 

BILATERAL,  ii.  652 
LATERAL,  ii.  624 

accidents  during,  ii.  638 
after- ti'eatraent  of,  ii.  632 
bruising  and  over-distension  in, 

ii.  645 
in  children,  ii.  632 

difficulties  in,  ii.  634,  641 
cystitis  after,  ii.  644 
dangers  attending,  ii.  641 
difficulties  in,  ii.  633 

from  encysted  calculus,  ii,  • 

.  63s 

m  entering  bladder,  ii.  634 

finding  stone,  ii.  633 
from  fracture  of  calculus,  ii. 
638 

from  position  of  stone,  ii. 
635 

prostatic  tumours,  ii.  634, 

636 

rickets  of  pelvic  bones,  ii. 
636 

in  seizing  and  extracting 

stone,  ii.  635 
from  shape  and  size  of  stone, 
ii.  636 
spasm  of  bladder,  ii.  635 
dilTuse  inflammation  after,  ii. 
644 

dilatation  of  prostate  and  neck 

of  bladder,  ii.  626,  62S,  637 
extraction  of  stone  in,  ii.  630 

difficulties  of,  ii.  635 
heemorrhage  after,  ii.  643 

during,  ii.  638 
incision,  external,  in,  ii .  625 
in  prostate,  ii.  626,  628, 
637 

influence  of  age  on,  ii.  642 
of  shock  on,  ii.  643 
of  state  of  kidneys  on,  ii.  643 
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LlTHOTOMV,  LATERAL  {continued). 

missing  urethra  in,  ii.  640 
pelvic  cellulitis  uf'ter,  ii.  644 
peritonitis  alter,  ii.  645 
position  of  knife  in,  ii.  627 
prolonged,  danger  of,  ii.  643 
removal  of  large  calculus  iu,  ii. 
637 

sloughing  after,  ii.  646 
statistics  of,  ii.  642 
wound  of  arteries  in,  ii.  639 
of  bladder,  ii.  641 
bulb,  ii.  640 
rectum,  ii.  640 
MEDIAN,  ii.  646 

compared  with  lateral,  ii.  648 
difficulties  in  extracting  stone 

iu,  ii.  650 
ease  and  simplicity  of,  ii.  648 
haemorrhage  in,  ii.  649 
history  of,  ii.  646 
indications  for,  ii.  652 
prostate,   management  of,  in, 
ii.  649 

for  prostatic  calculus,  ii.  677 
for  urethral  calculus,  ii.  676 
wound  of  bulb  in,  ii.  642 
of  rectum  in,  ii.  649 

MEDIO-BILATERAL,  ii.  653 
STJPEAPUBIC,  ii  654 

in  females,  ii.  679 

T71U5THBAL,  ii  675 

in  female,  ii  679 
TAGiNAL,  ii.  679 
Lithotrite  {KiBos,  a  stone ;  tero,  I  break 
in  pieces),  ii.  656 
Civiale's,  ii  657 
urethral,  ii.  664 
"Weiss  and  Thompson's,  ii.  657 
LiTHOTEiTY  (Aifloy,  a  stone  ;  tero,  I  break 
in  pieces),  ii.  656 
accidents  in,  ii.  664 
anesthetics  in,  ii  658 
atony  of  the  bladder  after,  ii.  665 

complicating,  ii.  672 
breaking  stone  in,  ii.  660 
compared  with  lithotomy,  ii.  667 
complicated  by  enlarged  jirostate, 

ii.  665,  675 
conditions  influencing  choice  of'  ii. 
669 

of  age  of  patient,  ii.  669 
bladder,  ii.  671 
calculus,  ii.  669 
kidneys,  ii.  671 
pi-ostate,  ii  672 
urethra,  ii  672 
constitutional  disturbance  from,  ii. 
666 

cystitis  after,  ii.  665 
dangers  iu,  ii.  665 
in  females,  ii  680 

impaction  of  fragments  of  stone  in 

urethra,  ii  664 
instruments  for,  ii.  656 
introduction  of  lithotrite  in,  ii.  658 
irritation  of  bladder  after,  ii.  963 
contraiudicating,  ii  658,  671 


Ltuotihty  {continued). 
operation  of,  ii.  658 
preparation  of  patient  for,  ii.  658 
recurrence  of  calculus  after,  ii.  673 
seizure  of  stone  in,  ii.  659 
statistics  of,  ii.  667 
washing  bladder  after,  ii.  662 

Littre's  operation  for  intestinal  obstmc- 
tion,  ii.  569 

Liver,  disease  of,  influence  on  operation, 
4 

rupture  of,  i  504,  506 
state  of,  in  jjyajmia,  i  571 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  666 
Lobular  hypertrophy  of  breast,  ii  475 
Lock-jaw,  i.  693 
Longitudinal  fracture,  i.  273 

piles,  ii.  596 
Loose  cartilages,  ii.  194 
Lordosis  {Xop^os,  curved),  IL  286 
Lucifer-match  disease,  il.  387 
Lumbar  incision  for  artiticial  anus,  IL 
570,  576 
region,  hernia  in,  ii.  558 
region  of  spinal  cord,  efi"ect  of  blows 
on,  L  445 
wounds  of,  i.  458 
vertebrae,  strains  of,  460 
Lungs,  collapse  of  in  chest-wounds,  i. 
494 

congestion  of  from  chloroform,  i. 
16 

contusion  of,  i.  491 
disease  of,  influeuce  on  operation,  i.4 
effect  of  Hgatnre  of  carotid  on,  iL 
78 

hernia  of,  i.  499 

inflammation  of.    See  Pneumonia 
pressure  on,  by  aortic  aneurism,  ii. 
57 

rupture  of,  i.  491 

state  of,  in  pyaemia,  i.  570 

wounds  of,  i.  492 

complications  of,  L  492 
emphysema  from,  i.493 
treatment  of,  i  449 
from  fractured  ribs,  i  311 
haemorrhage  from,  i.  492,  495 

treatment  of,  i.  496 
pleurisy  and  empyema  from,  i. 
494 

pneumonia  from,  i.  494 
pneumothorax  fi-om,  i.  493 
prognosis  of,  i.  495 
symptoms  of,  i.  492 
treatment  of,  i.  495 
Lupoid   {lupos;   elSos,   form)  ulcer,  i. 
676 

of  cheeks,  ii.  323 
piithology  of,  i.  678 
treatment  of,  i  679 
Lupus  {Lat.  a  wolf),  i.  674 
diagnosis  of,  i.  675 
exedens,  i.  674,  676 
non-exedcns,  i.  674,  675 
of  noie,  ii.  319 
structure  of,  i.  675 
treatment  of,  i.  675 
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Lymph,  i.  130 

degeneration  of,  i.  132 
deposit  of  around  abscess,  1.  106 
development  of,  i.  131 
varieties  of,  i.  131 
vasciilarisation  of,  i.  132 
Lymphadenoma  {lympha,  lymph  ;  aS-qv, 

a  gland;,  i.  701 
Lymphatic  abscess,  i.  107 
Lymphatic  glands  of  axilla,  albuminoid 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  503 
cancer  of,  ii.  488 
strumous  disease  of,  ii.  502 
calcification  of,  i.  704 
cancer  of,  i.  704 

of  groin,  enlarged,  diagnosis  from 
hernia,  ii.  553 

indolent  enlargement  of,  i.  647 

inflammation  of,  i.  699 

of  neck,  enlargement  of,  ii.  330 

strumous  disease  of,  i.  626,  699 
Lymphatics,  inflammation  of,  i.  697 
diagnosis  from  erysipelas,  i.  549 

varix  of,  i.  703 
Lymphatitis,  i.  697 
Lymphoma,  simple,  i.  701 
Lymphorrhoea  (lympha,  lymph;  fxa,  I 

flow),  i.  704 

Mc  Inttre's  splint,  i.  347 
Malar  bone,  fractures  of,  i.  307 

tumours    growing    from,  ii, 
391 

Malformation,  congenital.    See  Congeni- 
tal Malformation 

Malgaigne's  statistics  of  amputation  i 
37 

Malignant  disease  in  stumps,  i.  34 
epulis,  ii.  386 
nasal  tumours,  ii.  319,  321 
onychia,  i.  672 
sarcocele,  ii.  783 
stricture  of  oesophagus,  ii.  445 

of  rectum,  ii.  581 
tumours,  i.  574,  677.    See  Cancer, 
Encephaloid,    Epithelioma,  Scir- 
rhus,  and  Tumours 
Malleoli,  excision  of,  ii.  234 
Malnutrition  a  cause  of  scrofula,  i.  628 
Mammary  abscess,  ii.  477 
gland.    See  Breast 
tumour,  chronic,  ii.  480 
painful,  ii.  482 
Manipulation  in  aneurism,  ii.  52 
in  dislocations,  i.  358 

of  femur,  i.  390  et  seq. 
in  subclavian  aneurism,  ii.  91 
Marian  operation,  ii.  646 
Marriage,  question  of  in  syphilis,  i.  644 
Marshall's  osteotrite,  i.  143 
Maxilla.    See  Jaw 
Median  fissure  of  lip,  ii.  413 

Hthotomy,  ii.  646.    See  Lithotomy 
Medio-bilateral  lithotomy,  ii.  653 
Medullaiy  membrane  of  bone,  inflamma- 
tion of,  ii.  137 
polypi,  i.  585 
sarcoma,  i.  601 


Medullary  (continued). 

tumours  of  humerus,  diagnosis  from 
axillary  anem-ism,  ii.  100 
of  parotid,  ii.  327 
Melanosis  (ij.e\as,  black),  i.  602 
Melanotic  sai'coma,  i.  681 
Meningeal  extravasation,  i.  439 
Meningitis  (fj-vviy^,  a  membrane ;  His, 
denoting  inflammation),  spinal,  i. 

Menmgocele  (/xrji/iyf,  membrane;  KT)\ri, 

a  tumour),  ii.  313 
Mental  disturbance  in  cerebral  injury, 
i.  410 
in  hydrophobia,  i.  183 
emotion  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 

cancer,  i.  603 
power  aftected  by  cerebral  injuiy, 
i.  411 

by  spinal  concussion,  i.  448 
Mercury  in  acute  inflammation,  i.  90 
in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  98 
in  syphilis,  i.  648,  654,  669 

mode  of  administering,  i.  650, 
656,  670 

Metacarpal  bones,  amputation  of,  i.  45 
dislocation  of,  i.  384 
excision  of,  ii.  220 
fractures  of,  i.  328 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  amputation 
at,  i.  43 
dislocation  of,  i.  385 
Metastatic  abscesses,  i.  107,  563 
Metastasis    {/xera,    signifying  change; 

ta-TTifit,  I  place),  i.  83 
Metatarsal  bones,  amputation  of,  i.  52 
dislocation  of,  i.  406 
excision  of,  ii.  235 
fracture  of,  i.  354 
Metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  amputation  ' 
at,  i.  52 

Methylene,  bichloride  of  as  an  anesthetic, 
i.  18  • 
Militai-y  Surgery,  results  of  amputations 
iQ>  i-  3S>  40 
tetanus  in,  i.  691 
MiUc  abscess,  ii.  477 

absence  and  excess  of,  ii.  475 
diagnosis  from  pus,  i.  102 
secretion  of,  by  the  male,  ii,  502 
Miner's  elbow,  ii.  275 
Miscarriage  complicating  hernia,  ii.  519 
Moist  gangrene,  i.  520,  526 
Moisture  and  warmth  in  inflammation. 
■»T         93.  99 

MoLLiTiEs   OHsiUM    {Lat.   softness  of 
bones),  ii.  157 
cause  of,  ii.  158 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  159 
seat  of,  ii.  159 

structural  changes  in,  ii.  159 

symptoms  of,  ii.  159 

treatment  of,  ii.  159 
Molluscum  of  eyelids,  ii.  336 
Mortality  after  amputation,  i.  34 

after  operation,  causes  of,  i.  6 
Mortification    (mors,    death;  facio  I 
make),  i,  520.    See  Gangrene  ' 
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Mosquitoes,  bites  of,  i.  176 
Mother's  mnrks,  i.  712 
Motor  power,  atfected  in  spinal  concus- 
sion, i.  449,  451 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  ii.  424 

gangrenous  disease  of,  i.  538 
hsemorrliagc  from,  in  fractured  skull, 
i.  425 

plastic  surgery  of,  ii.  403 
scalds  of,  i.  484 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  660 

in  children,  i.  668 
wounds  of,  i.  474 
Muco-pus,  i.  loi 

Mucotrs  MEMBRANES,  erysipelas  of,  i. 
556 

inflammation  of,  secretions 

modified  in,  i.  85 
scrofula  in,  1.  625 
syphilis  of,  i.  660 

in  children,  i.  668 
ulcers  on,  i.  128 
polypi,  i.  585  ;  ii.  319 
tubercle,  i.  585,  659 
Mucus,  diagnosis  from  pus,  i.  102 
Mulberry  calculus,  ii.  6io 
Multilocular  cysts,  i.  583 
Mummification,  i.  520,  524 
Mumps,  ii.  326.    Sec  Parotitis 
Muscles  affected  in  Spinal  concussion, 
i.  450,  451 
contractions  of,  ii.  290 
diseases  of,  ii.  282 
of  forearm,  disorders  of,  ii,  295 
inflammg-tioi)  of,  ii.  282 
injui'ies  of,  i.  262 
repair  of,  i,  263 
rupture  of,  i.  263 
spasm  of,  after  fracture,  i.  288 
sprains  of,  i.  262 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i,  666  ;  ii.  253 
tumours  of,  ii.  282 
Muscular  action  a  cause  of  aneurism,  ii. 
IS 

of  dislocation,  i.  355 
of  fracture,  i.  270 
of  displacement  in  fracture,  i.  280 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  paralysis  of,  L  322, 
689 

Myelitis,  traumatic  (^veXos,  marrow ;  itis, 
denoting  inflammation),  siiiual,  i. 
452 

Myeloid  tumours  (/uueXor,  marrow ;  elSos, 
foi-m),  i.  591,  592 
of  bone,  ii.  165 

upper  jaw,  ii.  391 
Myxoma  (fiv^a,  mucus),  i.  590 
in  parotid  gland,  ii.  327 

NiEVOTD  (navus ;  dSos,  form),  lipoma,  i. 
721 

NiEVUS  (Lat.  a  mole),  i.  712 

capillary,  i.  713 

structure  of,  i.  713 

treatment  of,  i.  713 

venous,  i.  713 
'Nmvvs  in  bone,  ii.  171 
of  cheek,  i.  719 


N^EVUS  {continued). 

of  extremities,  i.  721 
eyelids,  i.  718 
face,  i.  718 
fontanelle,  j.  717 
labia,  i.  721  ;  ii.  792 
lips,  i.  789  ;  ii.  324 
neck,  i.  721 
nose,  L  718 
penis,  i.  720 
pudendum,  i.  721 
scalp,  i.  717 
tongue,  i.  721 ;  ii.  425 
trunk,  i.  721 
vulva,  i.  721 
Nails,  diseases  of,  i.  672 
hypertrophy  of,  i.  673 
inflammation  of  matrix  of,  i.  672 
ingrowing,  i,  673 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  658,  672 
Napiform    (napus,    a  turnip ;  forma, 

shape)  cancer,  i.  6oi 
Nasal  bones,  fistulous  openings  in,  ii. 
411 

fi'acture  of,  L  306 
necrosis  of,  ii.  318 
duct,  probing  the,  ii.  343 
fossse,  calculi  in,  ii.  322 
Naso-pharyngeal  tumours,  ii.  321 
Neck,  abscess  of,  diagnosis  from  parotid 
aneurism,  ii.  72 
deformities  of,  ii.  292 
diseases  of,  ii.  328 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  in, 

ii-  330 
erysipelas  of,  i.  553 
hydatids  of,  329 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  329 
ntevus  of,  i.  721 
tumours  of,  ii.  328 

diagnosis  from  carotid  aneurism, 
ii-  73 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
vessels  of,  wounded,  i.  246 
Necrosis   [vtKpos,   dead),   i.   510;  ii. 
144 
acute,  ii.  147 
amputation  in,  ii.  153 
causes  of,  ii.  144 
characters  of,  ii.  145 
central,  ii.  145,  146 

treatment  of,  ii.  151 
cloacJB  in,  ii.  146,  14S,  151 
exfoliation  in,  ii.  147 
instruments  for  removing  bone  in, 

joint-disease  caused  by,  ii.  17S 
peripheral,  ii.  145,  146 

treatment  of,  ii.  151 
repair  in,  ii.  148 
resection  in,  ii.  153 
senile,  ii.  145 

separation  of  bone  in,  ii.  147 
sequestrum  in,  ii.  145 
in  stumps,  i.  32 
symptoms  of,  ii.  146 
syphilitic,  i.  664 
treatment  of,  ii.  150 
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Neceosis  of  cranial  bones,  ii.  154 
jaw,  ii.  387 
larynx,  ii.  458 
nasal  bones,  ii.  31S 
patella,  i.  346  ;  ii.  155 
pelvis,  ii.  154 
ribs,  ii.  155 
scapula,  Li.  154 
sternum,  ii.  154 
Feedle-operation  for  cataract,  ii.  371 
Needles,  arrest  of  bEemorrhage  by  pres- 
sure of.    Sec  Acupressure, 
punctured  wounds  from,  i.  i$o 
Ndlaton's  bullet-probe,  i.  169 

operation  for  penile  fistula,  ii. 
746 

I^ephritis  (ve<ppo^,  a  kidney ;  it! a,  de- 
noting inflammation),  cbronic, 
diagnosis  from  spinal  caries,  ii. 
243 

Aerte  or  Neetes,  axillary,  injury  of  in 
reduction  of  old  dislocations,  i, 
37S 

cerebral,  laceration  of,  i.  436 
circumflex  of  arm,  paralysis  of,  i. 
689 

effects  of  aneurism  on,  ii  21 

of  aortic  aneurism,  ii.  56 

fifth,  impaired  vision  fi-om  injury  of 
i.  470 
section  of,  i.  685 

gustatory,  section  of  in  cancer,  ii. 
428 

inflammation  of,  i.  684 

injm-ies  of,  i.  261 

in  fracture  of  humerus,  i.  322 
in  old  dislocation  of  humerus  i 
378 

musculo-spiral,  paralysis  of,  i.  ^22 
689  ^        »      J  . 

oculo-papillary,  i.  473 

paralysis  from  pressure  on,  i.  689 

phrenic,    injury  of,    ii.  103,  10?, 

444,  476 
pneumogastric,  injury  of,  i.  444 

pressure  of  aneurism  on, 
...  "-57 
posterior  interosseous,  iniplicated  ui 

fracture,  i.  322 
recurrent  laryngeal,  pressure  on.  ii. 

57,  61    .  ' 
repair  of,  i.  262 
sciatic,  paralysis  of,  L  689 
section  of  in  neuralgia,  i.  685 
state  of  in  tetanus,  i.  694 
tumours  on,  i.  686 
Kervous  irritation,  contraction  of  knee- 
joint  from,  ii.  301 
contraction  of  muscles  from, 
ii.  290 

power  affected  in  spinal  concussion, 
1. 450  ' 
sj'stem,  diseases  of,  i.  682 

disorder  of  in  hydrophobia,  i.  iS? 
influence  of  on  .shock,  i.  136 
traumatic  delirium,  i  138 
Neudorfcr's  application  of  plaster  of 
J:'ar)8  bandage,  i.  286,  298 
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Neuealgia   {vevpov,  a  nerve :  dA-yoy 
pain),  i.  682  >       '  , 

causes  of,  i.  683 
diagnosis  of,  i.  683 

from  aneurism,  ii.  27 
from  spinal  caries,  ii.  zat. 
facial,  i.  68s 

section  of  nerves  in,  i.  685 
situations  of,  i.  683 
symptoms  of,  i.  682 
treatment  of,  i,  684 
Netjealgia  of  bladder,  ii.  695 
of  breast,  ii.  474 

hip,  diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  dis- 
ease, ii.  250 
joints,  ii.  197 
testis,  ii.  764 
Neuritis  (utvpov,  a  nerve;  itis,  denotintr 
inflammation),  i.  682  ° 
Netjeoma  {vevpov,  a  nerve),  i.  686 
traumatic,  i.  687 
treatment  of,  i.  687 
Nipple,  cracked,  ii.  476 
inflammation  of,  ii.  476 
retraction  of,  in  cancer,  ii.  488 
supernumerary,  ii.  473 
NiTKio  ACID,  use  of  in  cancer,  i.  637 
. ,  in  nasvus,  i.  714 

Nitrous  oxide  as  an  antesthetic,  i.  18 
Nodes  {nodus,  a  knot),  i.  662  ;  ii  13c 
Noli-me-tangere  (J^t.  touch  me  not),  i. 

677  " 
Nose,  abscess  of,  ii.  318 
ala  of,  restored,  ii.  407 
bleeding  from,  ii.  316 

in  fracture  of  base  of  skull, 
i.  425 

calcuK  in,  ii  322 
cancer  of,  ii  319 

columna  of,  restored,  ii  406,  410 

depressed,  operation  for,  ii.  418 

diseases  of,  ii.  315 

epithelioma  of,  ii.  319 

fetid  discharge  from,  ii.  315 

fistulous  openings  into,  ii.  411 

foreign  bodies  in,  i.  467 

fractures  of,  i.  306 

gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of,  ii  716 

lipoma  of,  ii.  318 

lupus  of,  ii.  319 

malignant  tumours  of,  ii  021 

nsevus  of,  i  718 

necrosis  of  bones  of,  ii.  318 

plastic  surgery  of,  ii.  406 

polypi  of,  ii.  319.    Sec  Polypus 

restoration  of,  ii.  407 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  662 
in  infants,  i.  668 

thickening  of  membrane  of,  ii  317 

ulcers  and  fissures  of,  ii.  318 
Nucleus  of  calculi,  ii  612 
Nuimeloy's  classification  of  erysipelas,  i. 
545  ' 

operation  for  removal  of  tongue  ii 
432 

Nutrition  modified  by  inflammation,  i 
00,  05 

states  of;  favouring  ulceration,  i.  119 
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Oblique  fracture,  i.  273.    See  Fracture 
inguinal  hernia,  ii.  541.  /Seelleruia 
Obre's  case  of  obturator  hernia,  ii.  559 

trachea-tube,  ii.  469 
Obstruction  of  air- passages,  i.  479 

intestinal,  ii.  562.    Sec  Intestinal 
Obstruction 
Obturator  artery.    See  Ai'tery 

hernia,  ii  558 
Occipito-frontalis    muscle,  suppuration 

under  tendon  of,  i.  421 
Occlusion    of   arteries,  ii.  3,  12.  See 

Arteries 
Oculo-spinal  axis,  i.  473 
(Edema  (olSeu,    I  swell)   from  conges- 
tion, i.  73,  84 
after  fracture,  i.  288 
inflammatory,  of  scrotum,  i.  554 
from  intrathoracic  aneurism,  ii.  58 
of  larynx,  dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
solid,  i.  84 
(Edematous  erysipelas,  i.  545 

laryngitis,  i.  557  ;  ii.  45° 
CEsophagotomy  (olcrocpayos,  the  gullet ; 

TfjjLvai,  I  cut),  i.  490 
(Esophagus,  foreign  bodies  in,  i.  489 
dysphagia  from,  ii.  443 
stricture  of,  ii.  441 
cancerous,  ii.  445 
fibrous,  ii.  444,  445 
hysterical,  or  spasmodic,  ii.  444, 

445 

treatment  of,  ii.  445 
■wounds  of,  i.  476,  489 
Olecranon,  excision  of,  ii.  215 

fracture  of,  i.  323 
Ollier's  experiments  on  bone-producing 
power  of  periosteum,  ii.  149 
operation  for  rhinoplasty,  ii.  411 
Omentum  in  hernia,  ii.  505,  507 
cysts  in,  ii.  532 
management  of,  ii.  531 
sacs  or  apertures  in,  ii.  532 
protruded,  in  wounds  of  abdomen,  i. 
508 

management  of,  i.  510 
Onychia  (ovuf,  a  nail),  i.  672 

syphilitic,  i.  658 
Onyx  (ovuf,  a  nail),  tapping  cornea  for, 

ii.  352 
Operations,  i.  i 

anaesthetics  in,  i.  10 

causes  of  danger  in,  i.  6 

conditions  influencing  success  of,  i.  2 

diet  after,  i.  22 

diphtheritic  inflammation  after,  i.  8 
dressing  of  wound  after,  i.  21 
erysipelatous  inflammation  after,  i. 
8 

exhaustion  aftei-,  i.  7 
gangrene  after,  i.  7 

hospital  after,  i.  536 
hsemorrhage  after,  i.  7 
incisions  for,  i.  20 
influence  of  patient's  health  on,  i.  2 
of  hygienic  conditions  on, 
i-  4 

internal  inflammation  after,  1.  8 


Operations  (coniimced). 
objects  of,  i.  i  ' 
performance  of,  i.  20 
pya3mia  after,  i.  8 

in  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  sub- 
jects, i.  631 
during  shock,  i.  137 
shock  after,  i.  6 
sutures  in,  i.  20 
tetanus  after,  i.  8 
treatment  after,  i.  22 
Ophthalmia  (ocpBaAnos,  an  eye),  gonor- 

rhceal,  ii.  715 
Ophthalmic  surgery,  ii.  334 
Ophthalmoscojie    (b<pdaKixos,    an    eye ; 
(TKo-ntu),  I  view),  ii.  383 
use  of  in  spinal  injurj',  i.  473 
Opisthotonos  {biriaOfv,  backwards ;  rtiva, 

I  stretch),  i.  693 
Opium  in  gangrene,  i.  529,  531 
in  inflammation,  i.  91 
poisoning  by,  diagnosis  of  traumatic 
coma  from,  i.  440 
Orbit,  aneurism  in,  ii.  87 
erysipelas  of,  i.  553 
haimorrhage  into,  in  fractured  skull, 

i.  425 
injm'ies  of,  i.  467 

Orchitis  (opxis,  a  testicle  ;  itis,  denoting 
inflammation),  ii.  764.  See  Testis, 
inflammation  of 
Organic  strictui-e  of  oesophagus,  ii.  444 

of  urethi'a,  ii.  721 
Orthopsedic  {6p8os,  straight ;  waiSeia,  edu- 
cation) surgery,  ii.  291 
Os  CALCis,  dislocation  of,  i.  406 
excision  of,  ii.  228 
fracture  of,  i.  352 
Os  magnum,  dislocation  of,  i.  384 
Osseous  ankylosis,  ii.  192 

tumour  of  lower  jaw,  ii.  399 
upper  jaw,  ii.  391 
Osteitis  {6a-reov,  a  bone  ;  itis,  denoting 
inflammation),  ii.  135 
symptoms  and  treatment  of, 
ii.  136 
scrofulous,  ii.  160 
syphilitic,  i.  663 
OsTEO-ANEURiSM  {6(TTeoy,  a  bone  ;  aneu- 
rism), ii.  171 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  172 
of  humerus,  diagnosis  from  aneu- 
rism, ii.  100 
symptoms  of,  ii.  172 
treatment  of,  ii.  173 
Osteo-oancer  {oa-Teov,  a  bone ;  cancer), 

ii.  166 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  169,  172 
structure  of,  ii.  167 
symptoms  of,  ii.  168 
ti'eatmcnt  of,  ii.  169 
Osteo-cartilaginous  {oareoy,  a  bone  ;  car- 
tilage) tumour,  ii.  164 
Osteo-cephaloma  {6<tt{ov,  a  bone ;  KefaXij, 

a  head),  ii.  166 
Osteoid  (offTfov,  a  bone ;  €i'5oy,  shape), 

malignant,  ii.  166 
Osteoma  {oa-reoy,  a  bone),  ii.  164 
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Osteomalacia  (cxrrtov,  a  bone  ;  fidXaKos, 
soft),  ii.  157.  See  Mollities  ossium 

Osteo-myelitis  (oo-reov,  a  boue  ;  nveKos, 
luarrow ;  itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion), ii.  137 
pathology  of,  ii.  137 
treatment  of,  ii.  138 

Osteoplastic  {oa-reoi',  a  bone  ;  Tr\aar<Tco,  I 
form)  section  of  upper  jaw,  ii. 
398 

Osteo-rhmoplasty  {oa-reov,  a  bone  ;  ^iv, 
the  nose  ;  irKaacra),  1  form),  ii.  346 

Osteo-sarcoma,  (oa-reov,  a  bone ;  crapf, 
flesh),  ii.  164 

Osteotomy  (oareov,  a  bone;  Tefivoo,  I  cut), 
i;  136 

Osteoti-ite  {oarreov,  a  bone  ;  iero,  I  grind) 
„  .  .  143 

Otitis  {uiTos,  genitive  of  ouy,  the  ear  ;  itis, 

denoting  inflammation),  ii.  314 
Otorrhcea  (aires,  genitive  of  ois,  the  ear  ; 

fieai,  I  flow),  ii.  314 
OvAMAK  Tumours,  ii.  798 
excision  of,  ii.  799 
injection  of  iodine  in,  ii.  799 
medical  treatment  of,  ii.  798 
tapping  in,  ii,  799 
Ovaries,  absence  of,  ii.  792 
hernia  of,  ii.  805 
syphilitic  inflammation  of,  i.  665 
Otaeiotomt  {ovarmm,  an  ovary;  rtfiva), 
I  cut),  ii.  799 
objections  to  considered,  ii.  8cx) 
mode  of  performing,  ii. 
results  of,  ii.  800 
Overcrowding,  ettects  of,  i.  5 

a  cause  of  hospital  gangrene,  i.  536 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  ii.  610,  612 

lithotrity  in,  ii.  670 
Oxalic  acid  diathesis,  ii.  610 
Oxygen,  use  of,  in  asphyxia,  i.  488 
Ozsena  (o^a,  I  smell),  ii.  318 

Pack-thread  stricture,  ii.  722 
Paget,  Sir  J.,  on  gangrene  from  inflam- 
mation, i.  525 
on  repair  after  fracture,  i.  278 
on  secondary  cancerous  deposits  i 
607  '  ■ 

on  union  of  tendons,  i.  263 
Painful  mammary  tumour,  ii.  482 
Palate,  hard,  fissures  of,  ii.  423 
injuries  of,  i.  474 
perforation  of,  ii.  424 
plastic  surgery  of,  ii.  420 
soft,  fissures  of,  ii.  420 
Palmar  arches,  wounds  of,  i.  251 
Paracentesis  (irapo,    beyond;   Kevrea  I 

pierce).    See  Tapping  ' 
Paralysis  of  bladder,  ii.  702 

f''°'"g«°mpression  of  brain,  i.  409, 

from  intracranial   aneurism,  ii  Rj. 
from  pressiu-e  on  nerves,  i.  68q  ' 
rheumatic,  i.  689 
from  spinal  concu.ssion,  i.  41:0 
traumatic,  i.  687 
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from  wounds  of  spinal  cord,  i.  458, 
688 

Paraphimosis  (Trapa,  beyond ;  fi/xos,  a 
muzzle),  ii.  757 
treatment  of,  ii.  757 
Pabotid  gland,  diseases  of,  ii.  326 
division  of  duct  of,  i.  466 
excision  of,  ii.  328 
inflammation  of,  ii.  326 
tumours  of,  ii.  326 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  327 
treatment  of,  ii.  327 
Parotitis  (irapwris,  the   parotid  gland ; 

itis,  denoting  inflammation),  ii.  326 
Patella,  disease  of,  ii.  278 
disease  of  bursa,  ii.  277 
dislocation  of,  i.  399 
fracture  of,  i.  343 
necrosis  of,  i.  346  ;  ii.  155 
Pedicle  of  ovarian  tumour,  management 

of,  ii.  803 
Pelvis,  di3"use  cellulitis  of,  ii.  644 
disease  of,  ii.  251 

excision  of  bones  in,  ii.  267 
dislocation  of,  i.  387 
fracture  of,  i.  329 
necrosis  of,  ii.  154 

rickets  of,  complicating  lithotomy, 
ii.  636 

Penile  fistula,  ii.  745,  746 

Penis,  adhesion  of  to  scrotum,  ii.  753 

amputation  of,  ii.  760 

cancer  of,  ii.  759 

chancres  on,  i.  635 

diseases  of,  ii.  753 

encysted  tumours  in,  ii.  761 

epithelioma  of,  ii.  759 

fibro-plastic  tumour  of,  ii.  761 

fistula  in,  ii.  745,  746 

gangrene  of,  ii.  759 

gonorrhoeal  induration  of,  ii.  714 

herpes  of,  ii.  758 

horny  excrescences  on,  ii.  758 

inflammation  of,  ii.  757 

malformations  of,  ii.  753 

ntevus  of,  i.  720  ;  ii.  761 

scirrhus  of,  ii.  759 

warts  on,  ii.  758 

wounds  of,  i.  515 
Perchloride  of  iron  in  aneurism,  ii.  54 

in  bronchocele,  ii.  333 

in  naevus,  i.  714 

as  a  styptic,  i.  210 

in  varicose  veins,  i.  709 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  i.  672 
Perforations  in  palate,  ii.  424 
Pericardium,  tapping  the,  ii.  472 

wounds  of,  i.  500 
Perineal  abscess,  ii.  708 
fistula,  ii.  745,  746 
hernia,  ii.  560 

iucisiou  in  imperforate  anus,  ii.  577 
_  section  for  stricture,  ii.  733 
Perinajum,  laceration  of,  i.  517 

with  recto-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  58c 
_  wounds  of  arteries  of,  ii.  639 
Perinophritic  abscess,  ii.  243 
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Periostevim,  bruising  of,  i.  264 
inllammution  of,  ii,  135 
regeneration  of  bono  by,  ii.  149 
Periostitis  (periosteum  ;  ilis,  denoting 
inflammation),  ii.  130 
syphilitic,  i.  662 
Peritoneum,  prolongation  of  in  descent 

of  testes,  ii.  547 
Peritonitis,  (peritoneum;  itis,  denoting 
inflammation),    erysipelatous,  i. 
558 

from  gonoriiicea,  ii.  717 
with  hernia,  ii.  519 
after  hernia  operations,  ii. 
after  lithotomy,  ii.  645 
traumatic,  i.  512 
Peroneal  artery.    See  Artery 
Petit's  operation  in  hernia,  ii. 
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536 


((payu,  I  eat),  gangrenous, 


PHAGEDiENA 

i-  63s 
sloughmg,  i.  534 

causes  of,  i.  536 
symptoms  of,  i.  535 
treatment  of,  i.  536 
Phagedajnic  chancre,  i.  634.    Sec  Chancre 
Pharyngotome   ((papuy^,  the    pharj-nx ; 

refii^u,  I  cut),  ii.  441 
Pharyngotomy   {(papvy^,   the   pharynx ; 
1  refivoi,  I  cut),  i.  490 

Pharynx,  abscess  behiud,  ii.  441 
dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
diseases  of,  ii.  441 
epithelioma  of,  ii.  441 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  489 
inflammation  of,  ii.  441 
injuries  of,  i.  474 
irritation  of,  ii.  454 
polypi  in,  ii.  441 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
scalds  of,  i.  484 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  660 
tumours  of,  ii.  441 

beliiud,  dysphagia  fi-om,  ii.  442 
Phimosis  (tpi/j-os,  a  muzzle),  ii.  754 
circumcision  for,  ii.  755 
dilatation  in,  iL  755 
slitting  prepuce  for,  ii.  755 
Phlebitis  (^Aeif/,  a  vein  ;  ilis,  denoting 
inflammation),  i.  704 
connection  of  pyaemia  with,  i.  567 
diagnosis  from  erysipelas,  i.  549 

from  lymphatitis,  i,  698 
diffuse,  i.  706 
embolic,  i.  568,  705 
idiopathic,  i.  704 
pathology  of,  i.  705 
secondary  lisEmorrliage  from,  i.  233 
symptoms  of,  i.  706 
traumatic,  i.  704 
treatment  of,  i.  706 
Phlegmonous  (fKeyu,  1  burn)  abscess, 
i.  106 
erysipelas,  i.  545 
inflammation,  i.  86 
Phosphatic  calculi,  ii.  611,  612 

favourable  for  litliotrity,  ii.  670 
diathesis,  ii.  610 
Phosphorus,  necrosis  of  jaws  from,  ii.  387 


Phrenic  uorve,  injury  of,  i,  103,  105,  444, 

476 

Phthisis  complicating  fistula  in  ano,  ii. 
590 

strumous  joints,  amputation  in, 
ii.  236 
laryngeal,  ii.  452,  458 
P1LE.S,  blind,  ii.  592 

causes  of,  exciting,  ii.  594 

predisposing,  ii.  593 
caustics  in,  ii.  604 
coagulation  in,  ii.  599 
complications  of,  ii.  598 
constitutional  management  of,  ii.  600 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  599 
excision  of,  ii.  601 
external,  ii.  592,  596 
fleshy,  ii.  596 

galvanic  ^craseur  in,  ii,  693 

globular",  ii.  596 

haemorrhage  from,  ii.  597 
dia^osis  of,  ii.  524 

internal,  ii.  592,  596 

intero-external,  ii.  593 

ligatm-e  of,  ii.  602 

longitudinal,  ii.  596 

open,  ii.  592 

sphacelus  of,  ii.  599 

structure  of,  ii.  595 

subsidence  of,  ii.  598 

suppuration  of,  ii.  599 

symptoms  of,  ii.  596 

terminations  of,  ii.  598 

treatment  of,  ii.  600 
PHocystic  (pilus,  a  hair  ;  kuo-tis,  a  cyst 

or  bladder)  tumours,  i.  584 
Pirogoff's  amputation  of  foot,  i.  58 
Pisiform  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  384 
Plantar  arteries,  woimds  of,  i.  254 

fascia,  contraction  of,  ii.  3 ix 
Plasters,  i.  147 

Plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  i.  285 

Bavarian  method  of  applying,  i. 
286 

Neudiirfer's  method  of  api^ying,  i. 
286,  298 

Plastic  (irXaacroi,  I  form)  lymph,  i.  131 
deposits  in  arteries,  ii.  5 

in  larynx,  ii.  458 
lymph,  i.  131 

operations  on  contracted  cicatrices, 
L  196 

Plastic  surgery,  ii.  403 
of  eyelids,  ii.  405 
face,  ii.  405 
lips,  ii.  412 
nose,  ii.  406 
palate,  ii.  420 
periufsum,  i.  518 
Pleura,  accumulation  of  air  in,  i.  493 
extravasation  of  blood  into,  i.  492, 
.  498 

inflammation  of,  after  ligature  of 
subclavian,  ii.  105 
in  in^jury  of  chest,  i.  484 
tapping  the,  ii.  471 
Pliers,  cutting,  ii.  151 
Plugging  nostrils,  ii,  316 
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Pneumocele  {irvevfiwv,  tlie  lung  ;  K-qX-q,  a 

tumour),  i.  499 
Pneumogastric  nei-ve,  effect  of  iujuly  of, 

i.  444 

PiiEUMONiA,  congestive,  i.  96 
ill  cut  throat,  i.  476 
fi'om  foreign  bodies,  i.  4S0 
after  ligature  of  carotid  artery,  ii 
78 

of  subclavian  artery,  ii.  105 
traumatic,  i,  494 
Pneumotliorax  (wey^a,  \vind  ;  0a)/mj,  the 

chest),  i.  493 
Pointing  of  abscesses,  i.  106 
Poisoned  wounds,  i.  179 
Poisons,  specific,  causing  gangrene,  i. 
521 

Pollock's   operation  for  staphyloraphy, 

ii.  423 
Polypus,  i.  585 

in  bladder,  ii.  689 

ear,  ii.  315 

frontal  sinuses,  ii.  323 
larynx,  ii.  459 
nasal,  ii.  319 

mucous,  ii.  319 

diagnosis  of,  ii  320 
removal  of,  ii.  320 
_  symptoms  of,  ii.  319 
varieties  of,  ii.  319 
pharyngeal,  ii.  441 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
of  rectum,  ii.  583 

diagnosis  from  piles,  ii.  599 
in  urethra,  ii.  752 
uterine,  ii.  796 
in  vagina,  ii.  793 
Popliteal  aneurism.    See  Aneurism 
Portal  circulation,  retardation  of,  a  cause 

of  piles,  ii.  593 
Posthitis  (iroirB-n,  the  foreskin ;  itis,  de- 
noting inflammation),  ii.  757 
Potassa  fusa  in  chronic  abscess,  i.  112 
Pott's  disease  of  spine,  ii.  238 

fracture,  i.  350 
Poultices,  i.  93 

Pregnancy  complicating  hernia,  ii.  519 
influence  on  union  of  fracture,  i.  302 
moUities  ossium  during,  ii.  158 

PiiEPucE,  circumcision  for  disease  of  ii 
755 

herpes  of,  ii.  758 

diagnosis  from  chancre,  i.  636 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  758 

inflammation  of,  ii.  757 

slitting,  for  phimosis,  ii.  755 
Pres-sure  in  aneurism.  See  Compression 

in  cancer,  i.  6ii 

in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  100 

m  haemorrhage,  i.  211 

in  sinuses,  i.  1 18 
Pressure-elfects  of  abscess,  i.  108 

of  aneurism,  ii.  21 

of  innominate  artery,  ii.  60 

of  intracranial  aneurism,  ii.  8^ 

intrathoracic  aneurism,  ii  cc 
Pr  iapism  from  calculu.s,  ii,  618 

persistent,  ii.  758 
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Primary  adhesion,  i.  130 

and  secondary  amputations,  i.  38 
bubo,  i.  641 
syphilis,  i.  643 
Probaug  for  larynx,  ii.  453 
Probing  the  nasal  duct,  ii.  343 
Projectiles,  direction  and  force  of,  i.  162 
Prolapsus  {Lai.  a  fidling  forth)  of  anus, 
ii.  605 
from  calculus,  ii.  618 
causes  of,  605 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  605 

from  piles,  ii.  599 
ligature  of,  ii.  607 
treatment  of,  ii.  606 
of  iris,  ii.  359 
of  tongue,  ii.  424 
of  uterus,  ii.  796 
of  vagina,  ii.  794 
iiTitable  bladder  from,  ii.  689 
Proliferous  (proles,  a  progeny ; /ero,  I 

bear)  cysts,  i.  583 
PfiosTATB  Gland,  abscess  of,  ii,  696 
atrophy  of,  ii.  706 
calculus  in,  ii.  676 
cancer  of,  ii.  707 
cysts  or  cavities  in,  ii.  707 
dUatation  of,  in  lithotomy,  ii.  626 

628,630,637,649 
disease  of,  producing  irritable  blad- 
der, 11.  687 
diseases  of;  ii.  696 
enlargement  of,  ii.  697 
from  calculus,  ii.  621 
characters  of,  ii.  698 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  701 
difliculty  in  lithotomy  from,  ii 
634 

influence  on  lithotiity,  ii,  661;. 
.672 

mechanical  effects  of,  ii.  699 
retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  702 

treatment  of,  ii.  704 
symptoms  of,  ii.  701 
treatment  of,  ii.  702 
haemorrhage  from,  ii.  691 
incision  of,  in  lithotomy,  ii.  628  637 
.      danger  of  excessive,  ii.  644' 
inflammation  of,  ii.  696 

_    retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  6q7 
simple  tumours  of,  ii.  698 
tubercle  of,  ii.  707 

tumours  of,  impeding  lithotomy,  ii. 
634,  636  ^' 
i  rostatic  catheter,  ii.  704 
Prostatitis  [prostate  gl^nCi-  itis,  denoting 

mllammation),  ii.  696 
Prostatorrhoea  {prostate;  5ecw,  I  flow) 
li.  707  " 

diagnosis  from  spermatorrhcea,  ii.  788 
Provisional  callus,  i.  278 
Pruritus  ani  {Lat.  itching  of  the  anus) 
11.  604  " 
Psoas  abscess,  ii.  242 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  243 
_         from  femoral  hernia,  ii.  ee^ 
P.soriasis  of  tongue,  ii.  425 
Pterygium  (Trrepuf,  a  wing),  ii.  348 
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Ptosis  (irTOKTiy,  a  falling),  operation  for, 
ii-  337 

Pubic  dislocation  of  thigh-bone,  i.  396 

symphysis,  dislocation  of,  i.  387 
Pudenda,  chancre  of,  i.  636 
diseases  of,  ii.  792 
erysipelas  of,  i.  554 
niEvus  of,  i.  721 
Pudendal  hernia,  ii.  560 
Pudic  artery,  aneiu'ism  of,  ii.  121 
Puerperal  abscess,  i.  107 

arthritis,  ii.  178 
Pulpy  gangrene,  i.  534 
Pulsating  bronchocele,  ii.  331 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii.  73 
tumours,  diagnosis  from  aneurism, 
ii.  24,  172 
of  bone,  ii.  5.171.    See  Osteo- 
aneurism 
Pulsation  of  aneurism,  ii.  23 

of  intrathoracic  aneurism,  ii.  58 
recurrent,  after  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, ii.  37,  116,  130 
Punctiform  melanosis,  i.  602 
Punctum  lachrymale,  slitting  the,  ii. 
341 

Puncture  of  bladder  above  pubes,  ii. 

through  rectum,  ii.  706,  740 
.Punctrired  fracture  of  skull,  i.  428 
wounds,  i.  160 

of  arteries,  i.  207 
of  nerves,  i.  261 
Punctures  in  inflammation,  i.  91 
Pupil,  artificial,  formation  of,  ii.  353 
Purgatives  in  acute  inflammation,  i.  90 
in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  99 
piles  caused  by  habitual  use  of,  ii. 
594 

Purulent  deposits,  i.  563 

exudation  or  secretion,  i.  105 

ulcer,  i.  126 
Pus,  characters  of,  i.  loi 

in  pysemic  abscess,  i.  563 

diagnosis  of,  i.  102 

formation  of,  i.  102 

•within  skull,  i.  413 

treatment  of,  i.  417 
Pustules,  syphilitic,  i.  658 
Putrescent  animal  matter,  wounds  ino- 
culated with,  i.  186 
PYiEMlA   (irvov,  pus ;   ai'jua,    blood),  i. 

559  ^  ..  „ 

arthritis  from,  1.  563,  571  ;  u.  178 
blood-poisoning  in,  i.  569 
a  Cause  of  death  after  operation,  i. 

8,  559  . 

causes  of,  1.  559 

changes  of  blood  in,  i.  565 

diagnosis  of,  i.  564 

in  injuries  of,  head,  i.  414 

treatment  of,  i.  419 
leucocytosis  in,  i.  566 
pathology  of,  1.  565 
phenomena  of,  i.  560 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  i.  570 
prognosis  of,  i.  565 
purulent  deposits  in,  i.  563 


PviEMrA  {continued). 

pus-cells  in,  i.  102 

symptoms  of,  i.  560 

temperature  in,  i.  560 

thrombus  and  embolon  in,  i.  566 

treatment  of,  i.  572 
Pyogenic  (irvou,  pus  ;  yevvaa>,  I  produce) 

counter-irritants,  i.  99 
Pyogenesis  (irvov,  pus  j  yewate,  I  pro- 
duce), i.  102 
Pyrexia  {Trvp,  fire ;  e{(r,  a  holding),  i.  81 

Quilled  suture,  i.  146 

Rabid  animals,  bites  of,  i.  181.  See 

Hydrophobia 
Eadial  artery.    See  Artery,  radial 
Eadical  cure  of  hernia,  ii.  569 
of  varicocele,  ii.  778 
Radius,  dislocation  of,  i.  379 
excision  of,  ii.  215 
fracture  of,  i.  324,  325 
Railway  collisions,  concussion  of  spine  in, 
i-  443.  447 
twists  or  wrenches  of  spine  in,  1.  460 
Ranula,  ii.  436 
Rectangular  stafi",  ii.  647 
Rectoceie  {rectum,  the  straight  intestine ; 

KrjXT),  a  tumour),  ii.  794 
Recto-vaginal  {rectum,  the  straight  in- 
testine ;  vagina)  fistula,  ii.  583 
Recto-vesical  {rectum,  the  straight  in- 
testine ;  vesica,  the  bladder)  fis- 
tula, ii.  583 
Rectum,  absence  of,  ii.  576 

arrangement  of  veins  of,  ii.  593 
atony  of,  ii.  587 
cancer  of,  ii.  581 
fibro-plastic  tumour  of,  ii.  582 
fistulous  openings  into,  ii.  583 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  517 
invagination  of,  ii.  607 
malformations  oi,  ii.  575 
occlusion  of  by  septiim,  ii.  575 
opening  into  other  canals,  ii.  578 
polypi  of,  ii.  582 

diagnosis  from  piles,  ii.  599 
puncture  of  bladder  through  the,  ii. 

706,  740 
stricture  of,  fibrous,  ii.  578 

treatment  of,  ii.  579 
malignant,  ii.  58 1 

treatment  of,  ii.  582 
wound  of,  in  lateral  lithotomy,  ii.  640 
in  median  lithotomy,  ii.  649 
Recurring  fibroid  tumours,  i.  590 

of  breast,  ii.  486 
Red  corpuscles  of  blood,  passage  through 

walls  of  vessels,  i.  77 
Redness  in  acute  inflammation,  i.  79 
Reducible  hernia,  ii.  509.    See  Hernia 
tumours  of  groin,  ii.  553,  574 
of  scrotum,  ii.  7S6 
Reef-knot,  i.  219  , 
Regnoli's  operation  for  excision  of  the 

tongue,  ii.  433 
Renal  calculus,  ii.  613  j 
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Sac  of  hernia,  ii.  504 

opening  the,  ii.  525,  rce 
sloughing  of,  ii.  533 

VOL.  II, 


Kepair  after  excision,  ii.  202 

in  joints  after  destniction  of  carti- 
lage, ii.  183 
process  of,  i.  129 
of  ulcers,  i.  121 
Resection.    See  Excision 
Resolution  of  inflammation,  i.  83 
Respiration,  artificial,  i.  4S6 
Retention  of  mine.    See  Urine 
Retraction  of  divided  ai-teries,  i.  205 

of  nipple  in  cancer,  ii.  488 
Reti-actors  in  amputation,  i.  29 
Retroverted  (retro,  backwards ;  verio,  ] 

turn)  uterus,  ii.  796 
Reverdin's  process  of  skin-grafting,  i. 

Rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic,  ii.  186 

paralysis,  i.  689 

synovitis,  ti-eatment  of,  ii.  176 
Rheumatism,  diagnosis  of  from  aneurism 
11.  27 

from  liip-disease,  ii.  243 
from  osteomalacia,  ii.  159 
from  caries  of  spine,  ii.  24Z 
from  pyaemia,  i.  565 
from  .spinal  concussion,  i.  act, 
gonorrhoeal,  ii.  716 
Rhinoplastic  operations  (f,iv,  the  nose  • 

iT\aacrco,  I  form),  ii.  406 
Ribs,  fractures  of,  i.  310 
necrosis  of  ii.  155 

Richardson's  method  of  local  anssthesia, 
1.  20  ' 
Rickets,  ii.  157 

diagnosis  from  osteomalacia,  ii.  icq 
ot  pehac  bones,  complicating  litho 
tomy,  ii.  636 
Ricord  on  infantile  syphilis,  i.  667 

on  inoculation  of  chancre,  i.  6^2 
Rigors  from  catheterism,  ii.  728 
Risus  sardonicus,  i.  693 
Rodent  ulcer,  i.  676 
pathology  of,  i.  678 
symptoms  of,  i.  677 
treatment  of,  i.  679 
Roseola,  gonorrhoeal,  ii.  717 

syphUitic,  i.  657 
Rotatory  displacement  in  fracture,  i  27? 
Rupture  of  abdominal  viscera,  i  co-C 
ot  aneurism,  ii.  28  '     J  J 

axillary,  ii.  105 
in  cranium,  ii.  85 
popliteal,  ii.  131 
arteries,  spontaneou.s,  ii.  12 

traumatic,  i.  200 
bladder,  i.  513 
heart,  i.  502 
kidneys,  i.  505 
liver,  i.  504,  506 
lung,  i.  491 

muscles  and  tendons,  i.  261 
spleen,  i.  505 
stomach,  i.  506 
ureter,  i.  516 
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I  Sacculated  anem-ism,  ii.  16,  17 

bladder.  See  Bladder'  and  Litho- 
tomy 

Sacro-iliac  articulation,  disease  of 
ii.  247 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  250 
pathology  of,  ii.  247 
prognosis  of,  ii.  249 
symptoms  of,  ii.  248 
treatment  of,  ii.  252 
dislocation  of,  i.  387 
Sacrum,  fracture  of,  i.  330 
Salivary  calculi,  ii.  437 

fistula,  i.  466  ;  ii.  323 
Gaiter's  swing  box,  i.  348 
Sanguineous  cysts,  i.  583 

of  breast,  ii.  486 
_       tiunours  of  bone,  ii.  170 
banious  pus,  i.  lor 

SARcocELE  Caapf,  flesh :  Kr,Kr,,  a  tumour). 
11.  780 
cystic,  ii.  782 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  787 
malignant,  ii.  783 
scrofulous,  ii.  780 
simple,  ii.  780 
syphUitic,  i.  664  ;  ii.  782 
tubercular  syphilitic,  i.  66  c 
tuberculous,  ii.  780 
Sarcoma  (.rapf,  flesh)  albuminous,  i.  Kg. 
cystic,  of  breast,  ii.  484 

diagnosis  from  cystic  cancer,  ii. 
492 

treatment  of,  ii.  481: 
medullary,  i.  601 
melanotic,  i.  681 
Sarcomata,  i.  588 
Sarcomatous  polypus,  ii.  310 
Sarsaparilla  in  chronic  inflammation,  i. 
95 

Saw,  amputating,  i.  25 
application  of,  i.  29 
Butcher's,  ii.  203 
for  necrosis,  ii.  152 
Sayres_app^atus  for  hip-joint  disease, 

division  of  neck  of  femur,,  ii.  27-? 
vertebrated  probe,  ii.  142 
Scabbing,  I.  130  ^ 
Scalds,  i.  188.    See  Burn 

SCALP,  contusion  of,  i.  419  ^ 
extravasation  under,  i.  410 
injm-ies  of;  i.  419 
najvus  of,  i.  717 
wounds  of,  i.  420 
Scalpels  for  amputating,  i  2<t 

for  lithotomy,  ii.  622 
Scaphoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  406 

excision  of,  i.  23-? 
Scapula,  dislocation  of,  i.  369 
excision  of,  ii.  207 
fractures  of,  i.  315 
necrosis  of,  ii.  154 
Scar.    See  Cicatrix 

Schneidcrun  membrane,  thickening  of, 
diagnosis  from  po]yi)U3,  ii.  320 
3  I 
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Sciatic  artery,  aneurism  of,  ii.  122 

hernia,  11.  560 
Sciatica,     diagnosis    from  sacro-iliac 

disease,  11.  250 
Scirrhous  wart,  1.  681 
SciREHus  {(TKippos,  a  hard  swelling),  1. 
596 

characters  of,  1.  599 

diagnosis  of,  1.  602 

from  aneurism,  11.  25 

secondary  deposits  from,  1.  600 

structure  of,  1.  600 
SciRRHUS  of  anus,  11.  582 

in  axilla,  11.  502 

breast,  11.  487.    See  Breast 

parotid  gland,  ii.  327 

penis,  li.  759,  760 

rectum,  11.  581 

tonsils,  11.  440 
Sclerosis  {<TK\-r)pos,  hard)  of  bone,  ii.  156 
Sclerotitis,  gonorrhceal,  U.  716 
Scoop,  lithotomy,  11.  624 
Scooping  tumours  of  upper  jaw,  11.  394 
Scrofula  {scrofa,  a  sow),  1.  623 

in  bones  and  joints,  1.  625 

causes  of,  1.  627 

in  glandular  organs,  i.  626 

inflammation  modified  by,  i.  624 

in  mucous  membrane,  1.  625 

operations  in,  i.  631 

in  skin,  1.  625 

treatment  of,  i.  628 
Scrofulous  arthritis,  ii.  189 

constitutions,  carles  in,  11.  141 

diathesis,  i.  623 

disease  of  axillary  glands,  11.  502 

disease  of  joints,  excision  for.  Sec 
Excision,  and  the  various  joints 

disease  of  stumps,  1.  34 

enlargement  of  glands,  1.  669 

inflammation,  1.  624 

osteitis,  11.  160 

temperament,  1.  623 

testicle,  11.  780 

tumours  of  breast,  11.  486 
Scrotal  fistula,  11.  745,  746 

hernia,  11.  541 
Scrotum,  adhesion  of  penis  to,  11.  753 

diagnosis  of  tumours  of,  ii.  545,  785 

elephantiasis  of,  11.  762 

epithelioma  of,  762 

erysipelas  of,  1.  554 

hypertrophy  of,  11.  762 

inflammatory  oedema  of,  i.  554  ;  ii. 
761 

Searcher,  lithotomy,  11.  624 
Sebaceous  tumours,  i.  579 
of  eyelids,  11.  337 
Secondary  abscesses,  1.  563 

adhesion,  1.  133 

amputation,  1.  38 

aneurism,  11.  37,  38,  130 

deposits  of  cancer,  1.  600,  601,  606. 
See  Cancer 

fever,  1.  81 

hsemorrhage.    See  Hajmorrlinge 
operations  for  cataract,  11.  376 
syphilis,  11.  643,  651.    See  Syphilis 


Secretions,  changes  of  in  acute  ihllam- 

mation,  1.  85 
in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  97 
Sedentary  life  predi.sposing  to  piles,  ii. 
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Sddillot's  excslon  of  tongue,  ii,  434 
Sediments,  urinary,  li.  608 
Semilunar  bone,  dislocation  of,  i.  384 
Seminal  flux,  li.  787 
Senile  cataract,  ii.  362 

gangrene,  1.  523.    See  Gangrene 

necrosis,  11.  145 
Sensation,  affected  in  spinal  concussion, 

i-  451 

modified  by  inflammation,  i.  79 
Separation,  line  of,  in  gangrene,  1.  527 
Septic  viiais,  symptoms  produced  by,  i. 
186 

Septicfemia  {ariirta,    I    putrefy ;  oi'/io, 

blood),  i.  565,  569 
Septum   crurale,   relation   to  femoral 

hernia,  11.  551 
Septum  of  nose,  abscess  of,  diagnosis 
from  polypus,  ii.  320 
fracture  of,  1.  320 
lateral  deviation  of,  ii.  320 
Sequestrum  (Lat.  a  thing  deposited),  ii. 
14s 

removal  of,  by  natural  process,  u. 
148 

by  operation,  11.  150 
Sero-cystic  tumour  of  breast,  ii.  483 
Sero-mucous  cyst  of  breast,  ii.  483 
Sero-pus,  i.  loi 

Serous  collections,  diagnosis  from  spinal 

abscess,  ii.  244 
Serous  cysts,  i.  579,  583 
Serous  membranes,  erysipelas  of,  L  558 

inflammation  of,  i.  85,  104 
Serpiginous  ulcer,  i.  664 
Serrefine,  i.  146 
Serum,  effusion  of,  1.  84 

turbid,  diagnosis  from  pns,  i.  102 
Seton  in  chronic  abscess,  i.  113 

in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  100 
in  false  joint,  i.  305 
in  hydrocele,  11.  772 
Seutin's  treatment  of  fracture,  i.  283 
Sex,  influence  of  on  anem-ism,  li.  15 
arterial  disease,  ii.  11 
calculus,  11.  616 
cancer  of  breast,  11.  490 
dislocations,  i.  355 
fractures,  i.  271 
hnemorrhoids,  11.  594 
hernia,  ii.  508 

femoral,  11.  553 
moUities  ossium,  ii.  158 
spinal  curvature,  ii.  284  , 
varix,  L  708  | 
Shells,  injuries  from,  1.  163,  165 
Shock,  1.  135 

causes  of,  i.  136  j 
chloroform  in,  i-  iS  .  1 
in  gun-sliot  wounds,  i.  i65  ] 
after  operations,  i.  6  1 
symptoms  of,  i.  135  | 
treatment  of,  i.  137  j 
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Shot,  injuries  by,  i.  162 

Shoulder-Joint,  amputation  at,  i.  47 
chronic  rhematic  arthritis  of,  i.  189 
dislocations  of,  i.  370 
excision  of,  ii.  204 
fractures  near,  i.  316 
gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  176 

Sight  affected  by  indirect  inj^ny,  i.  469 
by  intracranial  aneurism,  ii.  84 
by  spinal  concussion,  i.  449 

Silvester's  method  of  artificial  respira- 
tion, i.  487 

Simon  on  temperature  iu  inflammation, 
i.  So 

Simple  chan-cre,  i.  634,  637 

fracture,  i.  272.    See  Fracture 
Simpson,  Sir  James,  accupressure,  i.  226 
Sims's  catheter,  ii.  751 
Sinus,  i.  117 

in  caries,  i.  142 
frontal,  disease  of,  ii.  322 
in  hip-disease,  ii.  254 
Skin,  cancer  of,  i.  681 

cheloid  disease  of,  i.  197,  585,  673 
diseases  of  appendages  of,  i.  670 
fibro-vascidar  tumours  of,  i.  673 
gonorrhceal  eruptions  of,  ii.  717 
malignant  diseases  of,  i.  673 
scrofula  of,  i.  625 
syphilitic  diseases  of,  i.  657 

in  infants,  i.  668 
tumours  of,  i.  584 
.     of  glands  of,  i.  579,  58s 
bkm-grafting,  i.  124 
Skull,  contusion  of,  i.  422 
exti-avasation  in,  i.  438 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  435,  437 
fractures  of,  i.  422 
of  base  of,  i.  424 
hfeinorrhage  in,  i.  424 
treatment  of,  428 
vomiting  of  blood  in,  i.  425 
watery  fluid  discharged  iu,  i. 
425 

by  contrecoup,  i.  423 

depressed,  i.  428 
diagnosis  of,  i.  428 
with  injury  of  spine,  i.  434 
symptoms  of,  i.  430 
treatment  of,  i.  431 
wound  of  dura  mater  in,  i 
431 

punctured,  i.  428 
simple,  i.  432 

fungus  of,  ii,  312 

necrosis  of,  ii.  j  54 

suppuration  within,  ii.  413 

trephining  the.    See  Trephining 
Slough,  i  153,  520.    See  Gangrene 
SLOUoniNri  of  ancuri.sm,  ii.  28,  40 

of  bursa  patelhe,  ii.  278 

of  cancer,  i.  600 

chancre,  i.  635,  638,  639 

of  hernial  .sac,  ii  533 

after  lithotomy,  ii.  646 

phagedfena,  i.  534.    See  Phagedasna 

of  stump.s,  i.  31 

ulcer,  i.  127 


I  Sloughy  ulceration  of  gums,  ii.  385 
Slugs,  injuries  from,  i.  163 
Smith's  amputation  at  the  knee,  i.  63 
Smyth's  case  of  ligature  of  vertebral 

artery,  i.  98 
Snake-bites,  i.  179 

treatment  of,  i.  180 
Snow's  chloroform  inhaler,  i.  13 
Softening  of  bone,  ii.  157 

of  brain  from  intracranial  aneurism, 
ii.  84 

from  inflammation,  i.  85 
of  spinal  cord,  i.  445,  452 
Soft  cancer,  i.  601 

chancre,  i.  634,  637,  638 
polypiis,  ii.  319 
Sounding  for  stone,  ii.  6x8 

errors  in,  ii.  621 
Sounds  for  lithotomy,  ii.  6i8 
lithotrity,  ii.  656 
urethral  stricture,  ii.  725 
Spasm  of  bladder  iu  lithotomy,  ii.  685 

of  muscles  after  fracture,  i.  288 
Spasrnodic  contraction  of  sphincter  ani 
ii.  518 
croup,  ii.  459 
spermatorrhoea,  ii.  789 
stricture  of  CEsophagus,  ii.  444 

urethra,  ii.  718 
stumps,  33 
Speech  after  removal  of  tongue,  ii.  435 
Spence's  modification  of  Teale's  amputa- 
tion, i.  28 
Speculum  ani,  ii.  585,  586 
duck-billed,  ii.  750 
vaginEB ,  ii.  790 
Spermaspasmos  (anep/Ma,  seed  ;  a-rrao-nos, 

contraction  or  spasm),  ii.  789 
Spermatic  cord,  division  of  in  castra- 
tion, ii.  784 
heematocele  of,  ii.  776 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  544 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  774 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  544 
diffused,  ii.  774 

diagno.sis  of,  ii.  786 
inflammation  and  abscess  of,  ii.  767 
relations  of  to  hernia,  ii.  541,  542 
varix  of,  ii.  776 
Spermatorrhoea  {<nrepfia,   seed  ;   ^eu,  I 
flow),  ii.  787  ' 
spasmodic,  ii.  789 
true,  ii.  787 
Spermatozoa  in  fluid  of  encysted  hydro- 
cele, ii.  773 
Sphacelus  \(T<paiu\os,  gangrene),  i.  250 

of  piles,  ii.  599 
Sphenoid  bone,  tumours  growing  from, 

Sphincter  ani,  spasmodic  constriction  of, 
ii.  587 

Spina  bifida  (Lat.  cleft  spine),  ii.  237 
trealniont  of,  ii.  238 
vento.sa,  ii.  164,  169 
Spinal  Coud,  concussion  of,  i.  443 
from  direct  violence,  i.  444 
causes  of  death  in,  i.  445 
paralysis  from,  i.  444 
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SriNAii  Cord  (continued). 

recovery  from,  i.  446 
softening  of  cord  in,  i.  445 
spine  injured  in,  i.  446 
symptoms  of,  primaiy,  L  444 
secondary,  i.  445 
from  indirect  violence,  i.  447 
diagnosis  of,  i.  453 
meningitis  from,  i.  452 
myelitis  from,  i.  452 
progress  of  symptoms  in.  i.  452 
secondary  efi'ects  of,  i.  448 
softening  in,  i.  452 
prognosis  of,  i.  454 
treatment  of,  i.  456 
effect  of  slight  blows  on,  i.  447 
hffimorrliage  into,  i.  446 
impaired  vision,  from  injury  of,  i. 
471 

inflammation  of,  i.  446,  452 
laceration  of  membranes  of,  i.  446 
softening  of,  i.  446,  452 
wounds  of,  i.  458 
Spine,  angular  curvature  of,  ii.  238 
caries  of,  ii.  238 

abscess  in,  ii.  241 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  242 

from  sacro-iliac  disease,  ii, 
250 

prognosis  of,  ii.  244 

sympto)ns  of,  ii.  240 

treatment  of,  ii.  245 
diseases  of,  ii.  237 
dislocations  of,  i.  464 
fractures  of,  i.  461 

prognosis  of,  i.  462 

signs  and  symptoms  of,  i.  461 

treatment  of,  i.  463 
injuries  of,  i.  460 

complicating  concussion  of  cord, 
i.  446 

complicating  fracture  of  skull, 
i.  434 

lateral  curvature  of,  ii.  284 
causes  of,  ii.  286 
diagnosis  from  Mp-disease,  ii. 
261 

mechanical  contrivances  for,  ii. 
289 

mechanism  of,  ii.  285 

signs  of,  ii.  287 

treatment  of,  ii.  288 
strumous  osteitis  in,  ii.  239 
trephining  the,  i.  463 
tubercle  in,  ii.  239 
twists,  sprains,  or  wrenches  of,  i. 

460 

Splay  foot,  ii.  310 

Sijlecn,  laceration  of,  i.  505 

state  of  in  pyromia,  i.  571 
Splinters  of  bone  in  gun-shot  wounds,  i. 
170 

projected,  injury  by,  i.  163 
Splints,  i.  282 

Dupuytren's,  i.  351 

Mclntyre's,  i.  347 
Spongy  exostosis,  ii.  163 

mccration  of  gums,  ii,  385 


Spontaneous  dislocation,  i,  364 

fracture,  i.  271 

gaugi-ene,  i.  522 

hffimatocele,  ii.  774 
Sprains,  i.  262,  265 

of  .spine,  i.  458 
Squamai,  syphilitic,  i.  658 
Square's  operation  for  loose  cartilages, 

ii.  196 

Squint,  operations  for,  ii.  345 
Staff  for  lithotomy,  ii.  623,  624 

rectangular,  ii.  647 
Staphyloma  {<rra<pv\os,  a  bunch  of  grapes) 

of  cornea,  abscission  for,  iL  381 
Staphyloraphy  \(rTa(pv\ios,  a  bunch  of 

grapes,  the  tonsUs ;  ^awToi,  I  sew), 

ii.  421 

Fergusson's  operation,  ii.  421 
Pollock's  operation,  ii.  423 

Starched  bandage  in  fractures,  i.  283 
application  to  fractured  leg,  i.  347 
thigh,  i.  341 

Sterility  in  the  male,  ii.  790 

Sternum,  fi-actures  of,  i.  312 
necrosis  of,  ii.  154 

Sthenic   (creevos,    strength),  inflamma- 
tion, i.  81 

Stimulants  in  low  inflammations,  L  94 

Stings  of  insects,  i,  179 

Stomach,  imtabiUty  of  after  chloroform, 
i.  16 
rupture  of,  i.  506 

Stomatitis  (aroixa,  a  mouth ;  Uis,  denoting 
inflammation),  gangrenous,  i.  538 
syphilitic  in  children,  i.  668 

Stone  in  bladder,  ii,  612.     See  Cal- 
culus 

Strabismus  {(rrpafios,  squinting),  ii.  345 
Strains,  i.  262 

Strangulated  hernia,  ii.  515   iSce  Hernia 

Strangulation,  i.  142 

gangrene  from,  i.  525 
removal  of  tongue  by,  iL  430 

Strangury  (cTpay^,  drop;   ohpov,  urine) 
_  ii.  68s 

in  gonorrhcEa,  ii.  713 
Strapping  the  testis,  ii.  766 
Striottjke  in  hernia,  ii.  516.  See  Hernia 

of  oesophagus,  ii.  444.    See  (Eso- 
phagus 

intestinal,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  565 

nasal  duct,  ii.  344 

rectum,  ii.  578.    See  Rectum 

uretlu-a,  ii.  718.    See  Urethra 
Struma.    See  Scrofula 
Strumous,    Sec  Scrofulous 
Stumps,  aneurism  of,  i.  33 
conical  or  sugar-loaf,  i.  33 
dressing  of,  i.  30 
erysipelas  of,  i.  31 
fatty  degeneration  of,  i.  34 
fracture  of,  i.  291 
malignant  degeneration  of,  i.  34 
necro.'^is  of,  i.  32 
painful  and  spasmodic,  i.  33 
secondarj''  hremorrhage  from,  i.  234 
structure  of,  i.  32 
strumous  degeneration  of,  i,  34 
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Styptic  {(TTvipai,  I  contract)  colloid,  L  147 
Styptics,  in  hfcmorrhagc,  i.  210 
Subaponeurotic  ceplialhEematoma,  i.  420 
Subastragaloid  amputation,  i.  59 
Subclavian  artery.     Sec  Artery,  Sub- 
clavian 
vein.    See  Vein 
Subclavicular  dislocation,  i.  371 
Subcoracoid  dislocation,  i.  371 
Subcranial  suppuration,  i.  413 
Subcutaneous  injection  in  neuralgia,  i. 
684 

of  ergotin  in  aneurism,  ii.  91 
of  mercury  in  syphilis,  i.  657 
section  in  dislocations,  i.  362 
of  neck  of  femur,  ii.  272 
of  tendons,  ii.  291 
of  varicose  veins,  i.  709 
Subglenoid  dislocation,  i.  366 
Subluxation  {s-ub,  under ;  luxo,  I  dis- 
locate) of  lower  jaw,  i.  366 
of  knee,  i.  401 
Submammary  abscess,  ii.  477 
Submaxillary  region,  erysipelas  ot,  i.  15S 

tumours,  removal  of,  ii.  329 
Submental  excision  of  tongue,  iL  433 
Subpericranial  cephalhtematoma,  i.  420 
Subperiosteal  excision  of  os  calcis,  ii.  229 
Subspinous  dislocation  of  hip,  i.  397 

of  shoulder,  i.  372 
Suction-operation  for  cataract,  ii.  374 

trochar,  i.  109 
Sugar-loaf  stumps,  i.  33 
Sulphide  of  calcium  in  scrofula,  i.  630 
Sulphuric  acid  in  cancer,  i.  609 
Supernumerary  breasts,  ii.  473 
fingers,  ii.  297 
nipples,  ii.  437 
toes,  ii.  311 
Supinator  muscles,  paralysis  of,  ii.  295 
SUPPTIKATION  {sujjpuro,  I  turn  into  pus), 
i.  loi.    See  Abscess,  and  Pus 
circumstances  influencing,  i.  104 
duration  of,  i.  104 
forms  of,  i.  105 

relation  of  to  tissue-changes,  i,  103 
symptoms  of,  i.  105 
treatment  of,  i.  110 
Suppuration  of  aneurism,  ii.  28,  40 
in  axillary  aneurism,  ii.  108 
after  ligature  of  siibclavian, 
ii.  105 

in  carotid  aneurism,  ii.  75 
iliac  aneurism,  ii.  116 
in  antrum,  ii.  390 
of  bone,  ii.  137 

brea.st,  ii.  476,  477,  478 
in  burns,  i.  192 
of  bursa  patelliB,  ii.  277 
cerebral,  i.  413 
in  hip-joint  disease,  ii.  253 
intracranial,  i.  413 
intrameningcal,  i.  413 
in  joints,  i.  268;  ii.  179 
of  piles,  u.  599 
in  sacro-Hiac  disease,  ii.  249 
subcranial,  i.  413 

under  pericranial  aponeurosis,  i.  421 


Supramammary  abscess,  ii.  477 
Suprapubic  lithotomy,  ii.  654 

in  females,  ii.  679 
Supraspinous  dislocation  of  hip,  i.  397 
Sm-gicfil  fever,  i.  81 

diagnosis  from  pysemia,  i.  564 
Sutures,  i.  20,  145  _ 

in  amputation,  i.  30 

button,  ii.  751 

contimious,  i.  146 

figure-of-8,  i.  146 

in  hare-lip,  ii.  415,  418 

interruj)ted,  i.  145 

materials  for,  i.  145 

quUled,  i.  146 

in  wounded  intestine,  i.  5 10 
Symblepharon  (a-vv,  together ;  fiKecpapov, 

an  eyelid),  operation  for,  ii.  339 
Syme's  amputation  of  foot,  i.  55 

operation  for  stricture,  ii.  733 
Sympathetic  inflammation   of  eyes,  ii. 

334  ,      .         .  o 

Symphysis  pubis,  dislocation  of,  1.  387 

Syncope  from  chloroform,  i.  17 
Synechia  (crw,  together  ;  ex",  I  hold), 
ii.  360 

corelysis  in,  ii.  361 
Synovial  membrane,  diseases  of,  iL  275 

inflammation  of,  ii.  174 
Synovitis  (synovial  membrane  ;  His,  de- 
noting inflammation),  ii.  174 

causes  of,  ii.  174 

pathology  of,  ii.  174 

symptoms  of,  ii.  175 

terminations  of,  ii.  176 

treatment  of,  ii.  176 
Syi^hilides,  i.  657 

Syphilis,  (etym.  uncertain ;  probably 
trus,  a  hog  ;  and  (jtiKeu,  I  love), 
i.  642 

commimicated  by  inoculation  on 
fingers,  i.  646 

by  vaccination,  i.  645 
constitutional  manifestations,  i.  65  i 
diagnosis  from  rodent  ulcer,  i.  678 
incubation  of,  i.  645 
indolent  bubo  in,  i.  647 
indurated  or  Hunterian  chancre  in, 

i.  646.    See  Chancre 
infantile,  i.  666 

communication  of,  i.  667 

symptoms  of,  i.  668 

treatment  of,  i.  669 
origin  of,  i.  643 
primary,  i.  643 
progress  of,  i.  645 
secondary,  i.  643,  652 

circumstances  influencing  pro- 
gress of,  i.  653 

local  manifestations  of,  i.  657 

mercury  in,  i.  655 

phenomena  of,  i.  652 

treatment  of,  i.  654 
tertiary,  i.  643,  653 
transmissibility  of,  i.  643 
treatment  of,  i.  647 

mercurial,  i.  649 

nou-mcrcurial,  i.  648 
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Syphilitic  alopecia,  i.  658 
boils,  i.  658 
carins,  i.  664  ;  ii.  141 
condylomata,  i.  659 
disease  of  bones,  i.  663 

liair  and  nails,  i.  658 

larynx,  i.  661 

lips,  i.  660 

liver,  i.  666 

mouth,  i.  660 

mucous  membranes,  i.  660 
in  infants,  i.  668 

muscles  and  tendons,  i.  666 

nose,  i,  662 

in  infants,  i.  668 

pharynx,  i.  660 

skin,  i.  657 

in  infants,  i.  668 

testis,  i.  664 

throat,  i.  661 

tongue,  i.  660 ;  ii.  426 
excrescences,  i.  659 
iritis,  i.  662 
keratitis,  i.  669 
lupus,  i.  675 
mucous  tubercle,  i.  659 
necrosis,  i.  664 
nodes,  i.  662 
onychia,  i.  658 
osteitis,  i.  663 
ovaritis,  i.  665 
periostitis,  i.  662 
pustules,  i.  658 
roseola,  i.  657 
sarcocele,  i.  664  ;  ii.  782 
squamse,  i.  658 
stomatitis,  i.  669 
synovitis,  treatment  of,  ii.  176 
teeth,  i.  669 
tubercles,  i.  658 

of  tongue,  ii.  426 

diagnosis  from  cancer,  ii.  427 
tumours,  i.  593 
ulcers,  i.  658,  660 
vegetations,  i.  659 
vesicles,  i.  658 
warts,  i.  659 
gyphilo-dermata  (Syphilis;  Sep/ia,  the 

skiji),  i.  657 
Syringe,  larjnigeal,  ii.  457 

for  lithotomy,  ii.  624 
for  lithotrity,  i.  656 

Tagliacotian  operation,  ii.  407 
Talipes  (taltos,  an  ankle  ;  ^jes,  a  foot), 
ii.  307 

calcaneo-valgus,  ii.  311 

calcaneus,  ii.  309  • 

equinu.s,  ii.  308 

pathological  changes  in,  ii.  308 
valgus,  ii.  310 
varus,  ii.  309 
Tanjore  pill,  i.  181 
Tapping  the  abdomen,  ii.  573 
abscesses,  i.  112 
the  chest,  ii.  471 
cornea,  ii.  352 
head,  ii.  313 


Tapping  {continued) 

hydrocele,  ii.  770 

ovarian  tumours,  ii.  798 

the  pericardium,  ii.  472 
Tarantula,  i.  176 
Tarsal  tumour,  ii.  337 
Tarsus,  amputation  through,  i,  54 

disease  of,  ii.  227 

dislocations  of,  i.  403,  406 

excision  of  bones  of,  ii.  225,  228 

fractures  of,  i.  352 
Taxis  {tolo-ctw,  I  put  in  order),  ii.  520 
Teale's  amputation,  i.  26 
Tear-passages,  operations  on,  ii.  341 
Teeth,  syphilitic  affection  of,  i.  669 
Temperament,  scrofulous,  i.  623 
Temperature  in  acute  inflammation,  i. 
80 

in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  96 
in  pyfemia,  i.  560 
in  spinal  concussion,  i.  445,  451 
in  wounds  of  spinal  cord,  i.  458 
Temporal  artery,  traumatic  aneurism  of, 
i.  246 

Tendo  Achilhs,  division  of,  ii.  308 
treatment  of  rupture  of,  i.  264 
Tendons,   diseases  of  sheaths  of,  iL 
281 

division  of,  i.  263  ;  ii.  291 

hamstring,  conti-action  of,  ii.  305 

injuries  of,  i.  262 

repair  of,  i.  263 

rupture  of,  i.  263 

sprains  of,  i.  262 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  666 
Tenesmus  from  calculus,  ii.  618 
Tenosynovitis  (revav,  a  tendon  ;  synovial 
membrane  ;  itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation), ii.  282 
Tenotomy  {tepqiv,  a  tendon ;  rffivu,  I 

cut),  ii.  291 
Tertiary  syphilis,  i.  643,  653 
Testis,  abscess  of,  ii.  766 

atrophy  of,  ii.  765 

cancer  of,  ii.  783 

cystic  disease  of,  ii.  782 

diseases  of  ii.  763 

efl'ect  of  removing  tonsil  on,  ii. 
.  44°  . 

inflammation  of,  acute,  ii.  764 
gonorrhojal,  ii.  714 
in  inguinal  canal,  ii.  767 
diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  544 
subacute,  ii.  765 
treatment  of,  ii.  765 

malposition  of,  ii.  763 

neuralgia  of,  ii.  764 

relation  to  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  542 

removal  of,  ii.  784 

scrofulous,  ii.  780 

syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  664 

strapping  the,  ii.  766 

tumours  of,  ii.  780.    Sec  Sarcocele 
castration  ibr,  ii.  784 
diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  545 

undescended,  diagnosis  from  inguinal 
hernia,  ii.  544      .    ..  _ 
from  congenital  hernia,  u.  540 
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Tetanus  (retveo,  I  stretch),  i.  690 

a  cause  of  death  in  operatious,  i.  8 
causes  of,  i.  690 
idiopathic,  i.  690 

after  ligature  of  external  iliac  artery, 
ii.  116 

pathology  of,  i.  693 

period  of  occurrence  of,  i.  692 

symptoms  of,  i.  692 

traumatic,  i.  690 

treatment  of,  i.  695 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  i.  64 

arteries  of.    See  Artery,  femoral 

gun-shot  wounds  of,  i.  173,  175 
Thigh-bone.    Sec  Femur 
Thompson,  Sir  H.,  prostatic  tumours, 
ii.  698 

stricture-expander,  ii.  731 
Thorax.    See  Chest. 
Throat,  syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  661 

wounds  of,  i.  475 
Thrombosis  (Opo/^fios,  a  clot  of  blood), 

gangrene  from,  i.  523 
Thrombus,  (Opofx^os,  a  clot  of  blood),  for- 
mation of,  i.  566 ;  ii.  2 
changes  in,  i.  568 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  i.  44 
dislocations  of,  i.  383 
excision  of,  ii.  219 
malformations  of,  ii.  297 
Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  ii.  330.  See 

Bronchocele 
Tibia,  dislocation  of,  i.  400 

in  conti-aetion  of  knee,  ii.  302 
excision  of,  ii.  224 
fractures  of,  i.  342 
Tibial  artery.    See  Artery,  tibial 
Tinea  ciliaris,  ii.  337 
Toe-nail,  hypertrophy  of,  i.  673 

ingrowing  of,  i.  673 
Toes,  amputations  of,  i.  52 
contraction  of,  ii.  311 
dislocations  of,  i.  407 
excision  of,  ii.  235 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  311 
supernumerary  and  webbed,  ii.  311 
Tongue,  abscess  of,  ii.  425 

aneurism  by  anastomosis  in,  ii.  425 
cancer  of,  ii.  426 

division  of  nerve  for,  ii.  428 
ligature  of  lingual  artery  in, 

ii.  429 
treatment  of,  ii.  429 
diseases  of,  ii .  424 
epithelioma  of,  ii.  426 
epithelium  of,  diseased,  ii.  425 
fissures  or  craclcs  of,  ii.  426 
glazed  and  warty,  ii.  425 
inflammation  of,  ii.  424 
Dffivus  of,  i.  425  ;  ii.  720 
prolapsus  of,  ii.  424 
psoriasis  of,  ii.  425 
ranula  in,  ii.  436 
removal  of,  ii.  429 

by  ccraseur,  ii.  431 
by  excision,  ii.  431 
by  ligature,  ii.  431 
methods  of  compared,  ii.  425 


Tongue  (cmitinued). 

removal  by  Nunneley's  operation, 
ii.  432 

Eegnoli's  operation,  ii.  433 

Sedillot's  operation,  ii.  434 

speech  after,  ii.  435 
sloughing  ulcer  of,  ii.  427 
syphilitic  disease  of,  i.  660 

tubercle  of,  ii.  426 
diagnosis,  ii.  427 

ulceration  of,  ii.  427 
tie,  ii.  424 

tumours  of,  ii.  426,  436 
wounds  of,  i.  474 
Tonsil-guillotine,  ii.  439 
Tonsillitis,  ii.  438 
Tonsils,  abscess  of,  ii.  73 

diseases  of,  ii.  437 

hypertrophy  of,  ii.  438 

inflammation  of,  ii.  438 

malignant  disease  of,  ii.  440 

removal  of,  ii.  439 
Tophi  (Lat.  sand  or  gravel- stone),  in  ear, 

ii.  314 
Torsion  of  arteries,  i.  212 
Torticollis  (tortiis,  twisted,  from  iorqueo, 
I  twist ;  collum,  the  neck),  ii.  292 
Touch,  impairment  of  in  spinal  concus- 
sion, i.  449 
Tourniquet  in  amputation,  i.  23 

in  dislocation,  i.  358 

in  haemorrhage,  i.  209 
Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in,  i.  479 

operations  on,  ii.  460.   See  Laryngo- 
tomy  and  Tracheotomy 

pressure  on  by  aortic  aneurism,  ii.  57 
by  dislocated  clavicle,  i.  368 
by  innominate  aneurism,  ii.  61 

wounds  of,  i.  476 
Trachea-hooks,  ii.  466 

tubes,  ii.  466,  469 
Tbacheotomt  (rpax^ia,   the  trachea; 
Tfixvco,  I  cut),  ii.  460,  463 

in  children,  ii.  467 

compared  with  laryngotomy,  ii  367 

in  croup,  ii.  460 

difiiculties  in,  ii.  464 

in  diphtheria,  ii.  461 

for  foreign  bodies,  i.  482 

hfemon-hage  in,  ii.  465 

indications  for,  ii.  469 

Trendelenburg's  modification,  ii.  470 
Iraction-operation  for  cataract,  ii.  367 
Transfusion  of  blood,  i.  203 
Transplantation  of  cuticle,  i.  124 
Tran.sverse  fractures,  i.  272 
Tkaumatic  (rpav/xa,  a  Wound)  aneurism, 
i.  239.  See  Aneurism  and  Arteries 

arachnitis,  i.  413 

arthritis,  i.  266 

cataract,  ii.  363 

delirium,  i.  138 

emphysema,  i.  493 

empyema,  i.  494 

encephalitis,  i.  411 

treatment  of,  i.  416 

fever,  i.  138 

gangrene,  i.  153,  520.  See  Gangrene 
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Traumatic  {continued). 
hcematocclc,  ii.  774 
necrosis,  ii.  145 
neuromata,  i.  687 
paralysis,  i.  687 
peritonitis,  i.  512 
phlebitis,  i.  704 
pleurisy,  i.  494 
pneumonia,  i.  494 
pneumothorax,  i.  493 
tetanus,  i.  690.    See  Tetanus 
Trendelenburg's  modilication  of  tracheo- 
tomy, ii.  470 
Teephining  bone,  ii.  139 
the  skull,  i.  441 

for  extravasated  blood,  L  440 
in  fractiire,  i.  433 
for  pus  in  skull,  L  418 
resiilts  of,  i.  442 
the  spine,  i.  463 
Trichiasis  (fl/Jif,  hair),  ii.  337 
Trismus  {rpiQai,  I  grind  the  teeth),  i.  690 
Trochanter,  great,  caries  of,  ii.  270 

fracture  of,  i.  338 
Trochanters,  amputation  through,  i.  66 
Trochar,  for  tapping  chest,  ii.  471 

suction,  i.  109 
Trunk,  ntevi  on,  i.  721 
Trusses,  application  of,  ii.  509 
TUBEECLE,  i.  626 

diagnosis  of  from  pus,  i.  102: 
treatment  of,  i.  628 
TuBEECLE  of  bone,  ii.  162 
mucous,  i.  585 
painful  subcutaneous,  i.  686 
of  prostate,  ii.  707 
syphilitic,  i.  658 

of  mucous  membranes,  i.  660 
of  tongue,  ii.  426,  427 
of  testis,  ii.  780 
Tuberculous  sarcocele,  i.  665  ;  ii.  780 
Tuberiform  melanosis,  i.  602 
Tubular  aneurism,  ii.  16 

calcification  of  arteries,  ii.  9 
TuMOTJES,  i.  573 
areolar,  i.  589 
atheromatous,  ii.  579 
benign,  ii.  574 

of  bone-type,  i.  596.    See  Bone 

cancerous.    See  Cancer 

of  cartilage-type,  i.  593 

classification  of,  i.  573,  577 

colloid.    See  Cancer  and  Colloid 

of  connective-tissue-type,  i.  586 

cystic,  i.  578.    Sea  Cystic  Timiours 

diagnosis  from  abscess,  i.  109 
from  aneurism,  ii.  24 

enchondromatous,  i.  594.    See  En- 
chondroma 

encysted,  i.  579.    See  Cystic-  Tu- 
mours 

of  epithelial  type,  i.  596 

erectile,  i.  712.    See  Nsevua 

excision  of,  i.  641 

fatty,  i.  586.    See  Fatty  Tumours 

fibro-cellular,,  i.  589 

fibro-cystic.     See  Fibro-cystic  Tu- 
mours 


TuJiouRS  (continued). 
fibroid,  i.  587 

malignant,  i.  588 

recurrent,  i.  590 
fibro-plastic,  i.  591 
fibro-vascular  of  skin,  i.  673 
gelatinous,  L  602 
of  glandular  structure,  i.  585 
granulation,  i.  593 
from  hyperplasia  of  complex  struc- 
tures, i.  584 
innocent,  i.  574 

of  integumental  structures,  i.  584 
malignant,  i.  574,  577.    See  Cancer 
and  Epithelioma 
general  signs  of,  i.  575 
melanotic.    See  Melanosis, 
myeloid,  i.  592.    See  Myeloid  Tu- 
mours 

non-malignant,  i.  574,  577 
pQocystic,  i.  584 
sarcomatous,  i.  588 
scirrhous.    See  Cancer  and  Scirrhus 
sebaceous.    See  Sebaceous  Tumom-s 
semimalignant,  i.  574,  576,  577 
warty,  i.  197,  585,  673 
TUMOXTES  of  alveoU,  iL  385 
antrum,  ii.  391 
in  axilla,  ii.  502 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii.  100 
of  bladder,  ii.  689 

diagnosis  ft-om   enlarged  pro- 
state, ii.  701 
bone,  ii.  163 
breast,  ii.  479 

malignant,  ii.  487 
non-malignant,  ii.  480 
bursa  patellce,  ii.  279 
bui'Sfe,  ii.  279 
cheeks,  ii.  323 
dentinal,  ii.  389 
dura  mater,  ii.  312 
ear,  ii.  314 
eyelids,  ii.  336 
groin,  ii.  573 
diagnosis  fi'om  aneurism,  ii.  113 
fi-om  hernia,  ii.  544,  553 
from  iliac  and  psoas  abscess, 
ii.  244 
treatment  of,  ii.  574 
of  gums,  ii.  385 
hemorrhoidal.    See  Piles 
intrathoracic,   dysphagia   from,  ii. 
443 

of  jaw,  lower,  ii.  399 
upper,  ii.  391 

behind,  ii,  398 
labia,  ii.  792 
lacteal,  ii.  475 
of  larynx,  ii.  459 
lips,  ii.  324 
malar  bone,  ii.  391 
muscles,  ii.  282 
naso-pharyngeal,  ii.  321 
neck,  ii.  328 

diagnosis  from  aneurism,  ii- 

72,  73 
dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
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Tumours  {contimied). 

of  nerves.    See  Neiu'oma 
nose,  ii.  319 

malignant,  ii.  321 
ovaries,  ii.  798 
parotid  gland,  ii.  326 
l^enis,  ii.  759,  761 
pharynx,  ii.  441 

dysphagia  from,  ii.  442 
in  popliteal  space,  diagnosis  from 

aneiu-ism,  ii.  125 
of  prostate,  simple,  ii.  698 

obstructing  lithotomy,  ii. 
636 

rectum,  fibro-plastic,  ii.  582 
scrotum,  ii.  762 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  785 

from  hernia,  ii.  545 
skin,  malignant,  i.  673 
spermatic  cord,   diagnosis  from 
hernia,  ii.  544 
tarsal,  ii.  337 
of  testis,  ii.  7S0 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  545 
thyroid  body,  ii.  330.    See  Bron- 

chocele 
tongue,  ii.426,  436 
lU'ethra,  ii.  752 
uterus,  ii.  796 
vagina,  ii.  793 
TxraicA  Vaginalis,  haematocele  of,  ii, 
.774 

diagnosis  from  hernia,  ii.  545 
hernia  in,  ii.  574 

encysted,  ii.  550 
hydrocele  of,  ii.  767 

diagnosis  of,  from  cystic  sarco- 
cele,  ii.  782 
irom  inguinal  hernia,  ii.  545 
Tunnelling  the  prostate,  ii.  706 

the  urethra,  ii.  739 
Twisted  suture,  i.  146 
Tympanitic  (ivfnravou,  a  drum),  abscess, 
i.  107 

Typhoid  fever,  diagnosis  from  pyemia, 
i.  564 


Ulceb,  callous,  i.  126 

cicatiisation  of,  i,  122 
heathy,  L  126 
hasmoiThagic,  i.  128 
indolent,  i.  126 
inflamed,  i,  127 
irritable,  i.  127 

local  contagious,  i.  632.  See  Chancre 
lupoid,  i.  676 

on  raucous  membranes,  i.  128 
purulent,  i.  126 
repair  of,  i.  121 
rodent,  i.  676 
sloughing,  i.  127 
syphilitic,  i.  658 

of  mucous  membranes,  i.66o 
varicose,  i.  127 
varieties  of,  i.  125 
venereal,  i.  632.    See  Chancre 
weak,  i.  126 

VOL.  II. 


Ulcee  of  anus,  ii.  585 

cheeks,  cancroid,  ii.  323 
duodenum,  after  burns,  i.  191 
gums,  ii.  385 
lips,  ii.  324 

mouth,  phagedaenic,  i.  538 
nose,  ii.  318 

perforating,  of  foot,  i.  672 

skin,  cancerous,  i.  681 

tongue,  ii.  427 
Ulceration,  i.  118 
arrest  of,  i.  129 
causes  of,  i.  119 
definition  of,  i.  118 
diagnosis  of,  i.  124 
repair  after,  i.  121 
a  result  of  inflammation,  i.  85 
spreading  of,  i.  121 
stages  of,  i.  121 
treatment  of,  i.  122 
of  arteries,  ii.  12 

bone,   syphilitic,   i.   664 ;  ii. 
141 

cancer,  i,  599 
cartilage,  ii.  182 
Ulna,  dislocations  of,  i.  379 
excision  of,  ii.  215 
fractures  of,  i,  324 
Ulnar  artery.    See  Artery,  ulnar 
Umbilical  hernia,  Li.  556.    See  Hernia 
Union  by  adhesive  inflammation,  i.  130 
by  first  intention,  i.  129,  130 
of  fractured  bone,  i.  277 

delayed,  i.  301 
of  granulating  surfaces,  i.  133 
by  granulation,  i,  132 
immediate,  i.  129 
of  bone,  277,  279 
of  incised  wounds,  i,  129 

nerves,  i.  262 
by  scabbing,  i.  130 

second  intention,  i.  132 
of  tendons,  i.  263 
Ununited  fracture,  i.  301 
causes  of,  i.  302 
treatment  of,  i.  303 
Uranoplasty  (uraniscus,  an  old  term  for 
the  palate,  from  obpavos,  the  sky  ; 
irAao-o-o),  I  form),  ii.  423 
Ureter,  dilatation  of,  ii.  723 

rupture  of,  i.  514 
Urethra,  abscess  of,  ii.  70S 
bulb  of,  wounded,  ii.  640 
calculus  in,  ii.  674 

broken,  impacted  in,  ii.  664 
in  children,  ii.  675 
chancre  of,  i.  635 
dilatation  of  in  calculus,  ii.  621 

in  removing  calculus  in  fcnmlo, 

ii.  678 
behind  stricture,  ii.  723 
in  treating  strictm'e,  ii.  725 
effect  of  enlarged  prostate  on,  ii. 
699 

examniation  of  in  sti'icture,  ii.  724 
false  passages  in,  ii.  729 
fistula  of,  ii.  744 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  514 

3  K 
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Ubetiira  (conlinned). 

hsemoiTliage  from,  ii.  691 
after  cntheterism,  ii.  728 
in  gouorrhaca,  ii.  714 
iiiflammatiou  of,  ii.  707 
specific.    See  Gonorrhcea 
in  treatment  of  strii;ture,  ii.  729 
lacei'ation  of,  i.  515 
missing  the,  in  lithotomy,  ii.  640 
muscular  structure  of,  ii.  718 
opening  the,  in  retention,  ii.  739 

in  stricture,  ii.  732 
plastic  operations  on,  ii.  745 
rectum  opening  into,  ii.  578 
tumours  of,  ii.  752 
wound  of,  i.  515 
Ueethea,  Stkiotuee  of,  718 
age  at  which  it  occurs,  ii.  721 
catheterism  in,  ii.  725 

accidents  attending,  ii.  728 
anaesthetics  in,  ii.  737 
forcible,  ii.  739 
characters  of,  ii.  722 
complications  and  results  of,  ii.  738 
congestive,  ii.  720 
constriction  in,  ii.  723 
death  during  treatment  of,  ii.  747 
detection  of,  ii.  724 
extravasation  of  urine  in,  ii.  741 
in  females,  ii.  748 
after  gonorrhoea,  ii,  714 
forms  of,  ii.  719 
impedes  lithotrity,  ii.  672 
impermeable,  ii.  723,  736 
local  signs  of,  ii.  744 
mechanical  results  of,  ii.  723 
organic,  ii.  721 
.  permeable,  ii.  733 
retention  of  urine  from,  ii.  738.  Sec 

Urine,  Eetentiou  of 
seat  of,  ii.  722 
spasmodic,  ii.  719 
sjmptoms  of,  ii.  720 
treatment  of,  ii.  720,  721,  724 
by  caustics,  ii.  730 
dilatation,  ii.  725 
division,  ii.  732 
forcible  expansion  or  rap- 
ture, ii.  730 
methods  of  compared,  ii.  735 
Urethral  lithotomy,  ii.  679 

lithotrite,  ii.  665 
Urethritis,  {tLrcllira ;  itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation), ii.  707.  Sec  Urethra, 
inflammation  of 
Urethi'oplasty  {urethra  ;  irXaariru,  I  form 

or  fashion),  ii.  745 
Urethrotome  {urethra  ;  Te^ivcc,  I  cut),  ii. 
732 

Urethrotomy  (ttrefhra;  renvco,  I  cut)  in 
impermeable  stricture,  ii.  736 
for  permeable  stricture,  ii.  733 
external,  ii.  733 
internal,  ii.  732 
for  urinary  fistula,  ii.  745 
Urcthro-vnginal  fistula,  ii.  749 
Uric  acid  calculi,  ii.  608 
diathesis,  ii.  608 


Urinaiy  abscess,  ii.  743 

calculus,  ii.  608.    See  Calculus 
fistula,  ii.  744 

organs,  eflect  of  calculus  on,  ii.  621 
of  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  699 
foreign  bodies  in,  i.  514 
states  of,  influencing  propriety 
of  operation,  ii,  670 
vaginal  fistulas,  ii.  748 
Ujiink,  albuminous,  in  relation  to  litho. 
toiny,  iL  643 
to  lithotrity,  iL  671 
blood  in,  690 

in  calculus,  ii.  617 
deposits  in,  ii.  608 

cai-bonate  of  lime,  ii.  612 
cystine,  ii.  61 1 
oxalic,  ii.  610 
phosphatic,  ii.  610 
uric  or  lithic,  ii.  608 
extravasation  of,  ii.  741 
effects  of,  ii.  742 
treatment  of,  ii.  743 
flow  of,  impeded  by  calculus,  ii,  617 
incontinence  of,  ii.  694 
hysterical,  ii.  695 
morbid,  in  iiTitable  bladder,  ii.  686 
moUities  ossium,  ii.  159 
vesical  catarrh,  ii.  685 
retention  of,  from  atony  of  bladder, 
ii,  692 

from  congestive  stricture,  ii.  721 
from  enlarged  prostate,  ii.  702 
cathetei'ism  in,  ii.  704 
.puncture  above  pubes,  ii. 
70s 

through  rectum,  ii.  706 
tunnelling  prostate  in,  ii. 
706 

from  gonorrhoea,  ii.  713 
hysterical,  ii.  695 
from  organic  stricture,  ii.  738 
forcible  catheterism  in,  ii. 
739 

pimcture  above  pubes  in, 
ii.  741 
through  rectum,  ii.  740 
urethrotomy  in,  ii.  739 
from  prostatitis,  ii.  697 
from  spasmodic  strictui'e,  ii.  719 
Uterus,  absence  of,  iL  793 

cauliflower  excrescence  of,  ii.  797 
chronic  discharges  from,  ii.  794 
displacements  of,  ii.  796 
gravid,  in  umbilical  hernia,  ii.  556 
malignant  diseases  of,  iL  797 
polypi  of,  ii.  796 
tumours  of,  ii.  796 
ulceration  of,  794 
U\'ULA,  elongation  of,  iL  437 

Vaccination,  syphilis  transmitted  by, 
ii.  645 

Vagina,  discharge  from,  ii.  794 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  717 
in  children,  ii.  718,  796 
fistulous  openings  into,  ii.  5S3,  75S. 
See  Fistula 
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Vagina  {ccmtinued). 

foreign  bodies  in,  i.  517 
imperforate,  ii.  792 
prolapsus  of,  ii.  794 
irritable  bladder  from,  ii.  6S9 
tumours  of,  ii.  793 
Vaginal  hernia,  ii.  560 
lithotomy,  ii.  679 
speculum,  ii.  790 
Valsalva's  treatment  of  aneurism,  ii.  30 
Varicocele  {varix ;  K-nX-q,  a  tumour), 
ii.  776 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  777,  786 
from  hernia,  ii.  545 
radical  cure  of,  ii.  778 
symptoms  of,  ii.  777 
treatment  of,  ii.  777 
Vauicose  aneurism,  i.  243  ;  ii.  55 
in  arm,  i.  251 
symptoms  of,  i.  244 
treatment  of,  i.  245 
ulcer,  i.  128 
Vaeix,  aneueismal,  i.  243  ;  ii.  48 
of  arm,  i.  251 
in  gi-oin,  ii.  11 7 
in  neck,  i.  246,  247  ;  ii.  71 
in  a  stump,  i.  33 
symptoms  of,  i.  243 
of  lymphatics,  i.  703 

AT^'.INS,  appearance  of,  i.  707 

causes  of,  i.  707 

locality  of,  i.  707 

of  saphena  vein,  diagnosis  from 

hernia,  ii.  533 
structure  of,  i.  708 
treatment  of,  i.  708 
Vascular  growths,  i.  712.    See  Najvns 
-Vascularisation  of  granulations,  i.  122 

of  lymph,  i.  132 
Vegetations,  syphilitic,  i.  659 
Veins,  air  in.    See  Air  in  veins 
canalisation  of,  i.  257 
diseases  of,  i.  704 
htemorrhage  from,  i.  199,  201 
during  lithotomy,  ii.  640 
into  abscess,  i.  117 
inflammation  of,  i,  704.    See  Phle- 
bitis 

obstruction  of,  a  cau.se  of  ganorene 
i-  525  ' 
pressure  of  aneurism  on,  ii  21 
varicose,  i.  707.    See  Varix 
wounds  of,  i.  199 

wounds    of,   communicating  with 
arteries,  i.  243 
Vein  or  Vein.s,  axillary,  laceration  of,  i. 
378 

femorfil,  wound  of  in  operation,  ii. 

jugular,  aneurismal  varix  of,  i  2d6  • 
ii.  71  '      t  . 

wound  of,  i.  475 
of  neck  and  arm,  enlarged  in  inno- 
minate aneurism,  ii.  61 
pulmonary,  pres.«ure  of  aortic  aneu- 

n.sin  on,  ii.  58 
of  rectum,  arrangement  of  predis- 
posing to  piles,  ii.  593 


Vein  or  Veins  (continued). 

saphena,  varix  of,  diagnosis  from 

femoral  hernia,  ii.  553 
subclavian,  aneurismal  varix  of,  i. 

247 

V  ena  cava,  wounds  of,  i.  503 
Venereal  diseases,  i.  631.    See  Cliancro, 
Gonorrha3a,  and  Syphilis 
warts,  i.  642 
Venous  najvi,  i.  713 

Ventilation,  imperfect,  a  cause  of  ervsi-- 
pelas,  i.  545 

of  pyremia,  i.  560 
importance  of  in  surgery,  i,  5 
Ventral  hernia,  ii.  558 
Vermale's  amputation,  i.  65 
VenaicfE.    See  Warts 
Vertebrse.    See  Spine 

changes  in,  in  caries,  ii.  239 
dislocation  of,  i.  464 
upper  cervical,  disease  of,  ii.  246  • 
Vertebral  artery,  aneurism  of,  ii.  8i 

ligature  of,  ii.  98 
Vesical.    See  Bladder 
Vesicles,  syphilitic,  i.  658 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  ii.  749 
Virchow  on  secondary  cancer,  i.  607 
Viscera,  abdominal,  injuries  of,  ii.  503 
internal,  diseases  of  accompanying 

carie.s,  ii.  142 
pelvic,  injuries  of,  i.  513 
Vision.    See  Sight 
Vitreous  bod}%  prolapse  of,  ii.  370 
Volvulns,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  565 
Vomicie,  scrofulous,  in  bone,  ii.  160 
Vomiting  of  blood  in  fi-actured  skull,  i. 
.  425 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  ii.  565 
strangulated  hernia,   ii.  518, 
519 

Von  Griife's  operation  for  cataract,  ii. 
368 

Vulsellum- scissors,  ii.  437 
Vulva,  naevus  of,  i.  721 

"VVakley's  stricture  dilator,  ii.  730 
Warmth  in  acute  inflammation,  i.  93 

in  chronic  inflammation,  i.  qq 
Warts,  i.  584 

gonorriaoeal,  ii.  714 
on  labia,  ii.  792 
lips,  ii.  324 
penis,  ii.  758 

fungoid,  diagnosis  from  epi- 
thelioma, ii.  760 
scirrhous,  i.  681 
syphilitic,  i.  659 
venereal,  i.  642 
Warty  condition  of  joints,  ii.  194 
of  tongue,  ii,  425 

tumours  of  cicatrices,  i.  197,  535, 
673  ' 
Wasps,  stings  of,  176 
Water-dressing,  i.  93 
Weak  ankles,  ii.  311 

ulcer,  i.  126" 
Webbed  fingers,  ii.  298 

toes,  ii.  311 
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Woiss  and  Thompson's  litliotrito,  ii.  657 
Wens,  i.  589 

White  corpuscles,  in  inflammation,  i.  77 

increase  of,  i.  566 
White  swelling,  i.  625  ;  ii.  189. 
Whitlow,  i.  554 

treatment  of,  i.  555 
Wind-contusions,  i.  165 
Windpipe.    See  Air-tube 
Wire  ligatures,  i.  222 
Women.    See  Females 
Wood's  operation  for  hernia,  ii.  511 
for  extroverted  bladder,  ii,  682, 
Worm-eaten  caries,  i.  611 
Wounds,  i.  143 

antiseptic  treatment  of,  i.  148 
arterio-venijus,  i.  243 
contused  and  lacerated,  i.  152 
dissection,  i.  185 
dressing  of,  i.  21 
gun-shot.   See  Gun-shot  wounds 
incised,  i.  143.  See  Incised  Woimds 
poisoned,  i.  176 
punctured,  i.  160 
union  of,  i.  129.    Sec  Union 
Wounds  of  abdomen,  i.  507 
aii'-passage,  i.  476 
ankle-joint,  i.  269 
aorta,  i.  503 
arteries.    See  Arteries 

arterio-venous,  i.  243 
of  bladder,  i.  514 

in  lithotomy,  ii.  641 
brain  and  membranes,  i.  434 
bulb  of  urethra,  ii.  640,  649 
cerebral  nerves,  i.  436 
cheeks,  i.  466 
chest,  i.  491 
diaphragm,  i.  507 
dura  mater,  i.  431 
ears,  i.  467 
elbow- joint,  i.  269 
eye,  i.  468 
face,  i.  466 
forehead,  i.  466 
genital  organs,  i.  514 
heart,  i.  500 
hip-joint,  i.  269 


Wounds  {continued). 

of  intestines,  i.  508 

in  hernia  opei;ation,  ii.  532 
treatment  of,  i.  510 
joints,  i.  266 

arthritis  from,  i.  266  ;  iL  178 
by  fracture,  i.  291,  293 
knee-joint,  i.  269 
larynx,  i.  476 
lips,  i.  466 
lungs,  i.  492 

by  fractured  ribs,  i.  3 1 1 
mouth,  i.  474 
nerves,  i.  261 
oesophagus,  i.  476,  489 
orbit,  i.  467 
palate,  i.  474 
penis,  i.  514 
]3ericardium,  i.  500 
phai-jTix,  i.  474,  476 
rectum  in  lithotomy,  ii.  641,  649 
scalp,  i.  420 
shoulder-joint,  i.  176 
spinal  cord,  458 
throat,  i.  475 
tongue,  i.  474 
trachea,  i.  476 
uretlira,  i.  515 
veins,  i.  199 
vena  cava,  i.  503 
wi-ist-joint,  i.  269 
Wrenches  of  spine,  i.  458 
Weist,  amputation  at,  i.  46 
dislocations  of,  i.  382 
excision  of,  ii.  215 
for  gun-shot  wound,  i.  177 
fractures  near,  i.  325 
wounds  of,  i.  269 
Wry-neck,  ii.  292 

apparatus  for,  ii.  293 
Wutzer's  operation  for  hernia,  ii.  5 1 1 

Xanthine  or  Xanthic  oxide  calculi,  ii. 
611 

X-lcnee,  ii.  299 

Zinc,  salts  of,  in  cancer,  i.  610,  611 
Zygoma,  fractures  of,  i.  307 
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London,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.    Crown  8vo,  p  ice  4.  6c/  ' 


J)ISEASES  OF  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES 

By  Austin  Meldon,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.K.,  and  Q.C.P.L,  L.M.  Si.rceon  to 

inT'l  .^'iT'  ^"^°-'P''"''  P"'^"'"  '  ^""^'l'^  Gokl  Medallist,  Firs  pf  en  an 
r    1      V^monstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Catholic  University  of  I  S 
pri  e  i^f  e""' °'        ^'^^^-'°SicaI  Society  of  Ireland.  &c/ 'cVown  8  o,' 
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CLIMATE    OF     TPIE     SOUTPI  OF 

FRANCE  AS  SUITED  TO  INVALIDS; 
With  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations     Bv  C  T 
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QN  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS, 

Especially  as  connected  with  GOUT,  EMPHYSEMA  and 
DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  iriYDi^tvm,  ana 

ByE.  Headlam  Greenhow,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.,  Consulting-Physician 
to  the  Western  General  Dispensary,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  the 
l^nnciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at,  tlie  Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

?T^n^?P^J  Charles  Murchison,  M.D, 

i^L-.U.,  -t^-K  <s-c.,  Fellow  of  Uie  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Phy- 
sician and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  St. 
Thomas  s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  5  Chromolithographs,  19  Diagrams  in  Lithography,  and  22  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood.    8vo,  price  24^.  '='■■■' 

a  careful  study  of  it  must  conduce  to 
engender  in  the  student  the  habit  of 
accuracy  in  diagnosis.  .  .  .  We 
assure  the  student  that  Dr.  Murchison's 
book  is  not  only  the  best  guide  to  the 
recognition  and  rational  treatment  of 
hepatic  diseases,  but  that  to  the  dili- 
gent reader  it  will  prove  an  excellent 
instructor  in  diagnostic  means  and 
method  in  general."—^/.  louis  Medical 
Joitrnal. 


"  The  impression  which  this  series  of 
lectures  has  made  upon  us  is  so  favour- 
able that  if  we  were  to  express  all  the 
praise  we  feel  it  merits,  we  fear  our 
language  might  be  thought  liyperbolical. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  instructive  and 
the  most  teaching  work  on  its  subject 
in  the  English  language.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  thoroughly  clinical ;  it 
aims  principally  at  the  inculcation  of 
rules  and  means  for  the  recognition  of 
the  affections  of  which  it  treats ;  and 


'J'YPHOID  FEVER  ; 

1^^'^.'"^'  ^''■"'^^  °^  Spreading,  and  Prevention.     By  W^ILLIAM  Budd, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.    With  Four  Plates  (one  coloured).    Royal  8vo,  price  i6s. 


LECTURES  ON  FEVER 

Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Heath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin 
Infirmary.  By  William  Stokes,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic  m  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Physician-in-Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  in  Ireland.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Moore,  M.  D.  ,  Dubl.  Ex.  -Schol. , 
Tnn.  Coll.  Dubl.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Cork-Street  Fever  Hospital, 
Dublin.    8vo.  [yVdw;-/)'  ready. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 

GOUT.  By  Alfred  B.  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sec,  Physician 
to  King's  College  Flospital.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with 
much  additional  practical  matter.    Crown  8vo.  [A^car/y  ready. 


QOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEUMATIC 

GOUT.  By  Austin  Meldon,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.K.,  and  Q.C.P.I., 
L.M.,  Surgeon  to  Jervis-street  Hospital,  Dublin  ;  Dublin  Gold  Medallist, 
First  Prizeman  and  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Ireland, 
&c.    Crown  8vo,  loj'.  6d. 
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CLINICAL   RESEARCHES   ON   DISEASE  IN 

INDIA. 

By  Charles  Morehead,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8vo,  au. 


ON  CANCER:  ITS  ALLIES  AND  COUNTER- 
FEITS. 

By  Weeden  Cooke  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital  and  to  the  Royal 
l-ree  Hospital    With  12  Coloured  Plates.    8vo,  I2j.  6^: 

^HE    SKIM-MILK   TREATMENT    OF  DIA- 

BETES  AND  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  ; 

Wth  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Pathology  of  these 
Affections.   By  Arthur  Scott Donkin,  M. D.  Edin.,  M. D.  Durham,  &c. 

i^l  °c,wSt/J -c^^S^  ^" 

ON   THE    SUR^GICaT^ImSEASES    OF  THE 

TEETH  AND  CONTIGUOUS  STRUCTURES.    With  their 

Cw  T  ^^•^■>  F-R-S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to 

Guy  s  Hospital.    8vo,  M-ith  numerous  Illustrations.  [Near/y  ready. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYE- 
LIDS ; 

Their  Immediate  and  Remote  Effects.    By  George  Lawso^,  PRCS 

wiiroTwn  'f%^^°>'^^  London  Ophtliahnic  Hospital,  Moorfields."  Svo! 
witn  92  Woodcuts,  price  12^.  dd. 

gT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  REPORTS, 

With  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and  Woodcuts.  First  Sfries  com- 
plete in  Nine  Volumes,  Svo,  price  ^s.  6d  each  volume. 


THE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT  OF 

OF^PREGN^^  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 

Wn^.'''''^''-^^''-'''''^'n^'^-°-'  Trofessor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  Umvei-sity  College,  and  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  lospUal 

dmnn""       ?''''"f'"l-'  ^^'^•'^'"^  '°         University  of  London     Thi  d 
iiiusuations.    »vo,  with  132  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  24*. 
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TpHE  DUBLIN  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

RnvH'^rnn''  Maunsell,  M.D     formerly  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 

1    "Pa"/  ^^"'■^"=""5  >n  Ireland.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

nin-^  f-     •  l^^V"'''^'  &c.,  Senior  Assistant- Piiysician  to 

the  Dublin  Lymg-nr-Hospital.    Fcap.  8vo,  5.r. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  PREGNANCY 
AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN   ROOM  : 

With  Hints  on  Nursing,  &c.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Fcap.  5j-. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  the  same  Authoi".    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  t^s. 

QN     THE     SURGICAL    TREATMENT  OF 

CHILDREN'S  DISEASES. 

T'  Hoi-MES,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  •  with 
Additional  Chapters  on  Orthopoedic  Surgery  and  Paracentesis  Tli'oracis. 
With  9  Chromohthographic  Plates  and  112  Woodcut  Illustrations  from 
Original  Drawings.    8vo,  2.1s. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 

AND  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  &c.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  A  New  Edition, 
being  the  Sixth,  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged.  8vo. 

[Arar/y  ready. 

THE   HANDBOOK   FOR  MIDWIVES. 

By  Henry  Fly  Smith,  M.B.  Oxon.,  jNI.R.C.S.,  late  Assistant-Surgeon 
at  tlie  Hospital  for  Sick  Women,  Soho  Square.  With  41  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  jarice  5^. 


"THOMSON'S  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMAC0PG2IA. 

Twenty-sixth  Edition,  corrected.  By  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M. D., 
&c.,  Physician  to  llie  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
l8mo,  6j-. 


PUBLISHED  BY  A/ESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &^  CO. 


TpHE   ESSENTIALS   OF   MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colle-e 
of  Physicians  ;  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Kin^''s 
MaeTn'  M  «I    "  '° -^^"^S's  College  Hospital;  and  Examiner  in 

aia  eua  Medica  in  the  University  of  London.  Third  Edition,  Fifth  Im- 
piession,  brought  up  to  1870.    Crown  8vo,  price  12^.  6,/. 

DR.  PEREIRA'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  ^  ^  J^i^i^ 

ti^oif\^^%f?'f  ^"'''^"^  ^"^1  Pharmaceutical  Prac- 

titionei.  and  Students  ;  and  comprising  all  the  Medicines  of  the  British 
Pharmacopeia,  with  such  others  as  are  frequently  ordered  in  Prescriptions 
by  the  Physician      Edited  by  trofeJsor  Robert  BenEv 
v  r'<t    <v^{     /\.r^''^.  by  Professor  Theophilus  Redwood,  Ph.  D 
i\L.b.    ^\lth  126  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  25J-. 


DICTIONARY   OF   CHEMISTRY  AND  THE 

ALLIED  BRANCHES  OF  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F.  R.S.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society 

assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.    5  vols.  Svo,^"  S-! 

FIRST  SUPPLEMENT,  bringing  the  Record  of  ChenJical 

Liscoveiy  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1869,  price  31J.  6,/ 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENT,  bringing  the  Record  down  to 

the  end  of  1872,  w ///(f^rm. 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical     By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  LL  D 
F  R.S    late  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London.    New  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised.   3  vols.  8vo,  price  3/.    May  be  had  separately 
Part  I.-CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  Fifth  Edition,  revised,'  with  Addi- 
tions, by  Herbert  MACLEOD,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental bcience,  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College,  Cooper's 
Hill.    6vo,  price  j^s.  '■ 

Part  IL-INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  Fifth  Edition,  price  21.. 
Part  HI. -ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  Fourth  Edition,  price  24s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

.Science  'phv.>'^r"'°''i  J^''?™'-"^,  °f  '^'^  S^""  °f  Text-Books  of 
T  M  V-nn^  'Tl'^.  Mechanical,  in  course  of  publication,  edited  by 
Fi'm„  ■  ^'""V'^Vf'  M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S.)  Wit  /i 
Figures  on  Wood.    Small  8 vo,  price  3J-.  6r/.  '     vvitii  71 
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UANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Piofessor  of  Chemistry  m  the 
Andersonian  University,  Glasgow.    (Forming  one  of  the  Scries  of  Text- 
Books  of  Science,  Physical  and  Mechanical,  in  course  of  publication 
edited  by  T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Merrifield   F  R  S  ) 
With  88  Woodcuts.    Small  8vo,  price  4J-.  6^/ 


MANUAL     OF    QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

AND  LABORATORY  PRACTICE.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow' 
and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir.  (Forming  one  of  the  Series  of  Text-Books 
of  Science,  Physical  and  Mechanical,  in  course  of  publication,  edited  by 
T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S.)  Small  8vo 
With  Woodcuts.    ^  ^  iy>isi  ready. 

;\4ANUAL  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  London 
Institution.    (Forming  one  of  the  Series  of  Text-Books  of  Science,  Phy- 
sical and  Mechanical,  in  course  of  publication,  edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve 
M. A.,  and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S.)    Small  8vo.    With  Woodcuts. 

[yus/  ready. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Including  its  Points  of  Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  Louis  W. 
-Thuuichum,  M.D.    With  lo  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  Js.  6d. 


J\  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By  William  Odling,  M.B., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Secretary  to  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,with  71  Woodcuts,  price  ys.  6d. 


(^HEMICAL    NOTES    FOR   THE  LECTURE 

ROOM— ON  HEAT,  LAWS  OF  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION, 
AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 
By  Thomas  Wood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

NOTES  ON  THE  METALS,  by  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  price  5^. 


s 


ELECT    METHODS   IN   CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS, CHIEFLY  INORGANIC. 

By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Editor  of  "The  Chemical  News  "and 
of  "  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science."  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo, 
price  12s.  6d.,  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &^  CO.  ii 


QN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET-ROOT 

SUGAR  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND.  By  William  Crookes, 
F.K.S.  With  Eleven  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  price 
8s.  6ci. 


gRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITE- 
RATURE, AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
general  use,  together  with  the  History  and  Descriptions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Fourth  Edition, 
reconstructed  and  extended  under  the  Joint-Editorship  of  the  late  Author 
and  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.  A.  ;  assisted  by  Contributors  of  eminent 
Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements.    3  vols,  medium  8vo,  63^-. 


URE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND  MINES; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Sixth 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of 
Mining  Records,  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  With  above  2000 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  medium  8vo,  4/.  14-f.  6(/. 


LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Compiled  in  commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  by  Herr  JULIUS 
LtjwENBERG,  Dr.  Robert  Avk  Lallemant,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Dove. 
Edited  by  Professor  Karl  Bruhns,  Director  of  the  Obser\'atory  at  Leipzig. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Jane  and  Caroline  L.^ssell.  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  Three  Portraits,  price  36^. 

JNTRODUCTION    TO  EXPERIMENTAL 

PHYSICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL;  including 
Directions  for  Constructing  Physical  Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experi- 
ments. By  A.  F.  Wejniiold,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Technical  School 
at  Chemnitz.  Translated  and  edited  (with  the  Author's  sancti  on)  by  B. 
LOEWY,  F.R.A.S.  With  a  Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  University  College,  London.  With  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Svo,  price  i8j-. 
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£LEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS, 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  Ganot's  Elhnciils  de  Physique  (witli  the  Author's 
sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
bcience,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  4  Coloured  Plates  and  746  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  price  15J. 


NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY  FOR  GENERAL 

READERS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS  ; 

Being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulte,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Conrs  de 
Physique,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.CS. 
With  404  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  price  yj.  bd. 


'pHE  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

By  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  fol- 
lowed Ijy  a  Discourse  on  Continuity.    8vo,  loj.  ^d. 


^IR  AND  RAIN; 

The  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By  Robert  Angus  Smith, 
Pli.D.,  i-.K-S.,  1;.C.S.  (General)  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  for  the  Govern- 
ment.    vVith  8  Illustrations.    8vo,  price  24^. 
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EAT  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 

By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  with  Plate  and  108  Woodcuts,  lox.  6</. 

COUND ;  A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
With  a  Portrait  of  M.  Chladni,  and  169  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  (^s. 

LECTURES  ON  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United  States 

of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873  ;  with  an  Appendix.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  Frontispiece  and  59  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.    Price  7J-.  bd. 

ONTRIBUTIONS    TO    MOLECULAR  PHYSICS 

IN   THE   DOMAIN   OF   RADIANT  HEAT. 
By  the  same  Autlior.    With  2  Plates  and  31  Woodcuts.    Svo,  price  \Qis. 

f>  ESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  AND  MAGNE- 

■'■^    CRYSTALLIC  ACTION ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Pohirity. 
By  the  same  Author.    Witli  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  Svo,  price  14J.' 

KTOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  SEVEN  LECTURES 

ON  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  THEORIES.  By  the 
same  Autlior.    Crown  Svo,  price  is.  sewed,  or  \s.  6d.  cloth, 

AJOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON 

LIGHT.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo,  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

pRAGMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  the  same  Author.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo,  price  14^. 
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THEORY  OF  HEAT. 

By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E  Professor 
tJie  beues  of  Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physica]  in  conrse  of 
i^.K.b.)  W.th4i  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Small  8vo,  prices..  6d.  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY 

CELESTIAL    OBJECTS   FOR    COMMON  TE 

LESCOPES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wvnv    M  A         n  a  c  t 

M^r»r    11-      \>V'  F.R.A.S.,  Incumbent  of  Ilardwick 


A  NEW  STAR  ATLAS, 

^^^^J?2^^SS^'''{::i:^^  observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps 

Objects  for  Common  TeLco^es^"^^^^^^  ^'t  '  ^^^"^"^'^  ^^'^^''^^ 

Study  of  the  Stars  in,,.h  nt»7  i  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the 

B.A.,  Plon.  Sec  pJa  s  "  r L    9  ^^.agrams.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor, 
)  ocL.  ivA.b.    Crown  Svo,  price  5J-.  ' 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS 

;he^y^^:5:''i;i^?-f;;JJ;^5f tl.  Pl^sical  constitution  of 
Director  derReaSe  CoTZt  X  Schellen, 
and  revised  Ge™  EdiS  X  Ta  J/^^  Second  enlarged 

THE  MOON;  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and 
T"x'i,/J[^NK?ii^1?.;,L,GHT.  FIRE,  ..o  LIFE  OF 
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fVOA'A^S  ON  MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &-c. 


QTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researclies.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  14  Illustrations  (6  coloured).    Crown  8vo,  price  los.  6d. 

'PHE  ORBS  AROUND  US; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets  , 
the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  Richard  A.  Proctok,  B.A.  , 
F.R.A.S.    Crown  8vo,  price  7^.  6d. 

;gSSAYS  ON  ASTRONOMY: 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun  and  sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars,  and  Star  Cloudlets  ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  approaching 
Transit  of  Venus  :  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  John 
Herschel.  By  the  same  Author.  With  10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
price  12s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  price  ^s.  6d. 

CECOND    SERIES    OF    LIGHT    SCIENCE  FOR 

^    LEISURE  HOURS,  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mary  Somerville. 
By  the  same  Author,  price  7j.  6d. 


A     HANDBOOK    OF    PRACTICAL  TELE- 
GRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  CULLEY,  Member  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer-in-chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post  Office.  The  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  118  Wood- 
cuts and  9  Lithographic  Plates  of  Apparatus.    8vo.  \_Neaiiy  ready. 


jy[ETALS,  THEIR  PROPERTIES  and  TREAT- 
MENT. 

By  Charles  Loudon  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London  ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  in 
the  Department  of  Artillery  Studies,  Woolwich.  (Forming  one  of  the 
Series  of  Text-Books  of  Science,  Physical  and  Mechanic^,  edited  by 
T.  M.  GoODEVE,  M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S.)  With  105 
Figures  on  Wood.    Small  8vo,  price  3^.  6d. 


jy[ANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

By  John  Mitchei.t.,  F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  in  which  are  incorporated 
all  the  recent  valuable  improvements  in  Assaying ;  including  Volumetric 
and  Colorimetric  Assays,  and  the  Blowpipe  Assays.  Edited  and  re-written 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  with  199  Figures  and  Diagrams  engraved  on 
wood.    8vo,  price  3 IJ.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &-  CO.  15 


^  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Gennan  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy', 
by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Ernst  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo,  price  4/.  igj. 

Vol.  I.  Lead,  Silver,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Mercury,  Bismuth, 
Antimony,  Nickel,  Arsenic,  Gold,  Platinum,  and  Sulphur, 
with  207  Woodcuts.    8vo,  price  3ij-.  ()d. 

Vol.  II.    Copper  and  Iron,  with  273  Woodcuts,  price  36^. 

Vol.  III.  Steel,  Fuel,  and  Supplement,  with  145  Woodcuts,  31J.  dd. 


fHE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY,  OR  POPULAR 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 
With  which  is  incoi-porated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.    Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  20  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  from  Original 
Designs  by  W.  H.  Fitch,    2  Parts,  fcap.  8vOj  I2j-. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS : 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  Flistory,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the 
plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.  Corrected 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  price  42i-. 


HANDBOOK   OF   HARDY   TREES,  SHRUBS 

AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  ' 
Containing  Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  &c.,  of  a  Selection  of  the  Best 
Species  in  Cultivation;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative  Hardi- 
ness suitability  for  particular  Positions,  &c.  Based  on  the  French  Work 
of  Messrs.  Decaisne  and  Naudin,  intitled  "Manuel  de  1' Amateur  des 
Jardins,  and  including  the  264  original  Woodcut  Illustration.  By  W  B 
Hemsley,  formerly  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens' 
Kew.    Medium  8vo,  price  zis.  ' 


DECAISNE  &  LE  MAOUT'S  GENERAL  SYS- 
TEM OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY  • 
Comprising:  I.  Outlines  of  Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiolo^jy'- 
II.  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  the  Orders.    Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Hooker.    The  orders  arranged  after  the  method  followed 
m  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  its  Colonies,  America 
and  India,  with  Additions,  an  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method  -md 'a 
Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c  DireLr 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.    With  5.500  Woodcuts  fro^  De  ign 
by  L.  Stenheil  and  A.  Riocreu.x.    Imperial  8vo,  price  52..  ^d. 


Althaus's  Medical  Electricity  .  .  5 
Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry  .  10 
Bain  on  Mental  and  Moral  Science  3 

 on  the  Senses  and  Intellect    .  3 

 Logic  4 

Bloxam  on  Metals  .  .  .  .  14 
Brandc's    Dictionary    of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  .  ...11 
Budd  on  Typhoid  Fever  .  .6 
Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  .  .    .  S 

— —  Management  of  Children  ."  8 
Cooke  on  Cancer  .  .  .  .  7 
Cooke's  Tablets  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  ....  2 
Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary  .  .  2 
Copland's  Dictionary  of  Medicine  3 
Crookes  on  Beet- Root  Sugar  .  ,11 

 on  Chemical  Analysis     .    .  10 

CuUey's  Handbook  of  Telegraphy  .  14 
Decaisne  and  Le  Maout's  Botany  .  15 
Donkin's  Skim-Milk  Treatment  of 

Dial)etes  and  Bright's  Disease  .  7. 
Erichsen's  Surgery    .       .        .    .  i 
Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy      .    .  12 

  Ph^'sics     ,       ,        .  .12 

Garrod  on  Gout  ,  ,  .  .  6 
Garrod's  Materia  Medica  .  .  9 
Gray's  Anatomy  .  .  .  .  2 
Ch-eenhow  on  Chronic  Bronchitis  .  6 
Grove's  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  12 
Ilemsley's  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  .  ,15 
Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy  .  13 
Hewitt  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  .  7 
Holmes's  Surgery      .       .       .    .  i 

  Surgical  Diseases  of  Infancy  8 

Humboldt's  (Baron)  Life  .  .  .  11 
Kerl's  IMetallurgy  .  .  .  .  .15 
Killick's  Handbook  of  Mill's  Logic  4 
La\vson  on  Injuries  of  the  Eye  .  .  7 
Lewes's  Plistory  of  Philosophy  '  .  3 
Lindley's  Treasury  of  Botany  ,  .15 
Liveing  on  Skin  Diseases      .       .  5 

•  Leprosy   .    ,    .       •    •  5 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  .  15 
MacCormac  on  Rebreathed  Breath  .  5 
Marshall's  Outlines  of  Physiology  .  2 
Maunsell's  Dublin  Midwifery  .  .  8 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat  .  ,13 
Meldon  on  Gout  .        ...  6 

 Skin  Diseases         .    .  5 

Mill  on  the  Human  Mind  .  .  3 
Mill's  Hamilton's  Philosophy     .    .  4 

 System  of  Logic  .       .  .4 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry      .  9 


Inorganic  Chemistry 


Mitchell's  Assaying. 
Morehead  on  Disease  in  India 
Murchison  on  Continued  Fevers 
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Odling's  Practical  Chemistry  . 
Owen's  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Vertebrata  .  , 
Paget's  Surgical  Pathology  . 
Percira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
Proctor  on  Plurality  of  Worlds  .  . 

 on  the  Sun 

Proctor's  Astronomical  Essays  .  . 

 Moon  .... 

--  New  Star  Atlas 


— '  Orbs  Around  us 
Scientific  Essays 


Quain's  Anatomy  .... 
Salter  on  the  Teeth  . 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports 
Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis     .  , 
Smith's  Air  and  Rain  . 

  Handbook  for  Midwives 

Stebbing's  Analysis  of  Mill's  Logic 
Stirling's  Ilai-jjilton    .       .       .  . 

 Philosophy  of  Law  . 

—  Protoplasm  .       .        .  . 

Secret  of  Hetrel 


Stokes  on  Fever 
Thomson's  Conspectus,  by  Birkett  . 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis.  .  .  .  . 
Thorpe  and  Muir's  Qualitative 
Analysis  ..... 
Thudichum's  Chemical  Physiolog}' 
Todd  and  Bowman's  Anatomy  and 

Pliysiology  of  Man  . 
Tyndall  on  Diamagnetism  . 
Tyndall's  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer  . 

 '- —  Fragments  of  Science 

 Lectures  on  Heat       ,  . 

 —  Light  . 

— •  Soimd 

 Molecular  Physics      .  . 

 Notes  on  Electricity 

Notes  on  Light 
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Ueberweg's  Logic  and  Logical  Doc- 
trines    .       .       .       .  -4 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines        .  ..II 
Watson's  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Physic  .....  3 
Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry     .  9 

  Supplements  to  ditto         .  9 

Webb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 
mon Telescopes      .       .  .13 
Weinhold's  Experimental  Physics  .  11 
West  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  .  8 
Williams  on  Climate        .       •    •  5 

 on  Pulmonary  Consumption  5 

Wood's  Chemical  Notes  .  .10 
  Notes  on  the  Metals    .    .  10 
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